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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  the  following  work  is  to  supply  a  want  which  has  been  long 
felt — that  of  a  history  of  Ireland  sufficiently  copious,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  a  character  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general  reader.  Previous  his- 
tories of  Ireland  have  been  too  often  either  imperfect  in  plan,  or  defective  in 
research,  or  disfigured  by  the  political  or  religious  prejudices  of  the  writers; 
the  latter  fault  being  as  much  to  be  lamented,  as  it  is  difficult  to  avoid,  in 
treating  of  a  country  which  has  so  long  suffered  under  the  evils  of  political 
agitation.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  of  the  present  work  to  give,  as 
far  as  the  existing  materials  will  permit,  a  true  picture  of  Irish  history,  and  it 
has  been  in  every  case  his  intention  at  least  to  relate  the  stirring  events  which 
came  beneath  his  pen,  as  well  as  the  causes  which  have  led  to  them,  and  the 
effects  which  have  followed,  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  existence,  the  history  of  which  presents 
so  many  exciting  scenes — so  much  of  real  romance — whose  modern  history  is 
so  equally  poetic  with  its  earlier  mythic  legends — as  Ireland;  and  I  may  add? 
there  is  none  whose  annals  have  so  peculiar  an  interest  for  every  inhabitant  of 
the  British  isles.     During  the  earlier  Saxon  period,  Ireland  furnished  solitude 
and  instruction  to  the  religious  enthusiasts  from  England  ;  during  the  later 
Saxon  period,  it  was  the  harbour  of  the  relentless  Danes  who  so  ruthlessly 
ravaged  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  Britain.    The  Norman  invasion  and 
conquest,  which  first  annexed  it  to  England;  the  struggle  of  several  centuries 
to  retain  it  under  Norman  rule  ;  the  new  agitation  which  attended  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  sixteenth  century;  the  tremendous  outrages  of  1641  ;  and  the 
long  series  of  insurrections  which  have  filled  up  the  space  since  that  period ; 
with  the  concealed  or  open  workings  of  political  agitators;  all  these  furnish 
matter  of  no  ordinary  interest  for  the  pen  of  the  historian. 
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PREFACE. 


The  writer  of  the  present  history  has  not  spared  research,  and  he  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  access  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  materials 
which  had  not  previously  been  used;  ho  has,  however,  gladly  taken  advantage 
of  the  labours  and  researches  of  former  historians,  as  far  as  he  has  found 
them  supported  by  good  authorities.  As  it  has  been  his  aim  especially  to  give 
the  history  under  as  popular  a  form  as  he  could,  and  in  fact  to  produce  a 
work  for  general  reading,  he  has  cautiously  abstained  from  introducing  into  the 
text  dry  disquisitions,  or  loading  it  with  references  to  authorities  in  support  of 
his  statements.  In  every  instance  those  authorities  have  been  consulted  and 
examined  more  or  less  critically,  as  the  case  might  require;  and  wherever  the 
same  events  have  been  differently  told  by  different  contemporary,  or  nearly 
contemporary  writers,  care  has  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  value  and  credibility 
of  each,  and  to  adopt  that  which  appealed  to  be  most  authentic. 
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BOOK  I. 

HISTORY  OF  IRELAND  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  CONQUEST  BY  THE  NORMANS. 


CHAPTER  L 


IRELAND  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 


HEiV  we  cany  our  in- 
quiries far  back  into 
the  history  of  most  mo- 
dern nations,  we  arrive 
eventually  at  a  period 
when  the  materials  of 
history  become  so  rare  and  indistinct,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  arrange  and  classify  them  with 
J  more  than  ordinary  care  and  minuteness,  and 
even  after  that  classification,  they  afford 
only  a  weak  and  doubtful  light.  These 
materials,  however,  are  naturally  separated 
into  three  grand  divisions,  which  ought  to 
be  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other. 
We  have,  first,  the  accounts  given  by  con- 
temporary writers  of  other  countries,  then  in 
a  more  advanced  state  of  civilization ;  these 
are  the  most  valuable  materials,  but  they  are 
more  o>r  less  copious  according  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  In  the  absence  of  written 
documents  belonging  to  the  people  whose 
history  we  are  treating,  we  have  the  numerous 
and  various  articles  which  they  made  and 
used — arms,  and  domestic  implements,  and 
personal  ornaments,  yielded  up  to  us  by  the 
earth  on  which  they  trod,  and  found  more 
especially  in  their  graves.  The  comparison 
of  these  articles,  which  form  our  second 
class  of  materials,  is  the  more  special  pro- 
vince of  the  archaeologist ;  although  the 
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most  authentic  of  all,  they  tell  but  half  their 
story  without  written  documents,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  careful  collation  with  the  similar 
monuments  of  other  peoples,  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  obtain,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  view  of  the  domestic  manners,  the 
national  habits,  and  the  state  of  civilization, 
of  the  particular  people  to  whom  they 
belonged.  The  third  class  of  materials, 
which  is  much  less  to  be  depended  upon 
than  the  others,  is  far  more  copious  and 
attractive;  it  consists  of  the  historical  tra- 
ditions of  a  much  later  age,  which  are  at 
best  but  the  work  of  poets  and  minstrels, 
though  they  form  the  earlier  part  of  the 
written  annals  of  all  countries. 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  interest  of  truth, 
to  consider  each  of  these  classes  of  materials 
separately.  The  two  first  assist  each  other 
mutually,  because  they  are  contemporary 
and  truth-telling  monuments ;  but  the  third 
belongs  to  the  romance  of  history,  and  the 
indiscreet  adoption  of  it  has  chiefly  given 
its  character  to  what  is  commonly  called  the 
mythic  period  of  the  history  of  nations. 

The  early  allusions  to  Ireland  found  in 
the  classic  writers  of  antiquity  are  extremely 
vague :  with  them  this  island  of  the  far  west 
stood  somewhat  in  the  same  position,  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  as  that  held  in 
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modem  times  by  Patagonia  or  any  other 
extreme  point,  visited  occasionally  by  tbe 
mariner  in  searcb  of  water  or  traffic,  but  as 
yet  only  partially  explored.  The  earliest 
geographical  notions  ol  tbe  Greeks  are  found 
in  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and 
more  especially  in  that  singular  cycle  of 
romance  which  celebrated  the  expedition  of 
;  the  Argonauts,  the  oldest  account  of  which  is 
'  found  in  a  poem  published  under  the  name 
of  the  fabulous  Orpheus,  and  believed  to 
I  have  been  written  about  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  The  geographical  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  Greeks  at  this  period  was 
confined  within  a  very  limited  circle.  Italy 
was  its  boundary  to  the  west,  and  they  be- 
lieved that  the  Euxine  opened  to  the  north 
,  into  the  ocean  which  encircled  the  whole 
earth.  According  to  the  poem  just  alluded 
to,  the  Argonauts  passed  from  the  Pontus 
Euxinus  into  the  northern  ocean,  here  called 
!  the  Cronian  Sea,  and  after  a  variety  of  adven- 
j  tures,  they  arrived  at  islands  (for  the  name 
is  used  in  the  plural  as  well  as  in  the  sin- 
gular,) named  Iernides  (wjaouriv  'Iepviaiv), 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  which 
can  only  apply  to  the  two  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  adventurers  are 
here  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  which 
carries  them  out  into  the  ocean,  and  after 
escaping  various  perils,  they  at  length  reach 
in  safety  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  enter 
the  Mediterranean.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  Aristotle,  in  his  trea- 
tise de  Mundo,  speaks  almost  as  vaguely  as 
his  predecessors,  of  the  two  large  islands  in 
the  western  ocean,  called  "  the  British 
Isles,"  and  consisting  of  Albion  and  Ierne 
CAXpiov  Kai  'Upvr}). 

Long  before  this  period  the  Phoenicians 
of  Syria  had  become  the  merchants  of  the 
world ;  they  were  establishing  their  colonies 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  their  voyages  extended  beyond 
the  straights  to  the  south  and  north  far  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe.  They 
visited  the  British  isles  at  an  early  period, 
allured  thither  by  the  valuable  metals  found 
in  them,  and  it  was  no  doubt  to  them  that 
the  Greeks  owed  their  slight  and  vague 
knowlege  of  Ierne  and  Albion. 

The  next  Greek  writer  who  mentions 
Ierne  is  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  wrote 
about  half  a  century  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour.  He  tells  us  simply  that  this  isle 
was  situate  on  the  other  side  of  Britain,  and 
that  it  was  ill  inhabited  on  account  of  the 
2 
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coldness  of  the  climate.  Strabo's  great  con- 
temporary, Julius  Ca\sar,  the  first  Roman 
invader  of  Britain,  tells  us  that  Ireland  is 
one-half  less  than  its  sister  island,  but  con-  | 
fesses  that  he  could  gather  no  certain  in- 
formation relating  to  it.  But  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Roman  writers  begin  to  show  a  better  know- 
ledge of  this  island,  which  Ca?sar  had  already 
spoken  of  by  its  Latin  name  of  Hibernia. 
Mela,  still  labouring  under  the  prejudices 
of  the  Greeks,  describes  it  as  nearly  equal 
in  size  to  Britain,  but  he  asserts  that  the 
severity  of  its  climate  hindered  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  from  coming  to  maturity,  although 
its  herbage  was  so  luxuriant  ("  green  Erin") 
that  it  was  necessary  to  allow  the  cattle  only 
a  short  portion  of  the  day  for  grazing,  lest 
they  should  over-eat  themselves.  Strabo 
had  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  barbarism 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ierne,  by  informing  us 
that  they  eat  human  flesh,  and  that  the  sexes 
lived  in  promiscuous  intercourse,  without 
paying  attention  even  to  the  ties  of  blood. 
Mela  tells  us  that  the  Irish  of  his  time  were 
so  uncivilized,  that  they  were  equally  with- 
out sense  of  virtue  or  of  religion;  and 
Solinus,  who  describes  them  as  an  inhospi- 
table and  warlike  people,  and  gives  several 
other  instances  of  their  barbarism,  assures  us 
that  they  made  no  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.  Their  cannibalism  seems  to  have 
been  almost  proverbial ;  it  is  alluded  to  by 
Di  odor  us  Siculus;  and  St.  Jerome,  at  a 
much  later  period,  declares  that  in  his  youth 
he  had  seen  Scots  or  Irishmen  exhibited  in 
Gaul,  eating  human  flesh. 

But  with  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
power  in  Britain,  Ireland  soon  began  to  be 
better  known  to  the  Romans,  not  only 
through  the  communications  which  must 
always  have  existed  between  the  two  islands, 
but  through  the  more  general  resort  of  mer—  I  | 
chants  to  its  numerous  ports.  Tacitus 
describes  it  as  being  a  smaller  island  than 
Britain,  but  as  resembling  it  in  climate  and 
the  character  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
though  he  speaks  of  the  comparison  as  un- 
favourable to  the  Irish.  Its  approaches  and 
harbours,  he  says,  were  better  known  through 
the  merchants  who  frequented  them,  than 
those  of  Britain.  From  this  author  we  learn  ' 
that  the  Irish  were  already  weakened  by 
those  domestic  feuds  which  have  ever  since 
proved  their  bane.  One  of  the  native  chief- 
tains, driven  away  in  consequence  of  these 
feuds,  had,  in  the  year  82,  taken  shelter  with 
Agricola,  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain, 
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who,  at  his  suggestion,  made  preparations  |  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  occupying  the 
for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  reduce 
it  under  the  Roman  yoke,  which  he  was 
he  might  easily  effect  with  a  single 


legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries.  Agricola  had 
already  made  his  preparations,  and  collected 
his  army  of  invasion  on  the  nearest  coast  of 
Britain,  when  he  appears  to  have  been  called 
off  from  his  design  by  affairs  of  still  greater 
importance.  The  poverty  of  our  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  history  of  our  island 
under  the  Romans,  leaves  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  Roman  armies  subsequently  passed 
into  Ireland  or  not ;  but  Juvenal,  in  a  remark- 
able passage  of  his  second  satire,  speaks  of 
his  countrymen  as  having  carried  their  arms 
beyond  the  Irish  shores.* 

In  the  geographical  tables  of  Ptolemy, 
published  soon  after  the  date  of  the  two 
last-mentioned  writers,  about  a.d.  120,  Ire- 
land is  laid  before  our  eyes  in  a  more  distinct 
form,  and  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
principal  points  of  the  coasts,  as  well  as  the 
principal  ports  to  which  the  merchants 
traded,  the  chief  towns  of  the  island,  and  the 
different  tribes  whose  territories  bordered 


country  bordering  on  this  line  of  coast,  and 
giving  their  name  to  the  extreme  promon- 


tories, the  Venicnii  and  the  Robogdii ;  the 
former  inhabited  the  county  of  Donegal,  the 
latter  those  of  Londonderry  and  Antrim. 
Ptolemy  knew  of  no  town  on  this  coast. 

Proceeding  along  the  western  coast,  from 
the  northern  cape,  Ptolemy  mentions  first, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Ravi  us,  supposed  to  be 
the  modern  Guibarra.  A  considerable  town 
(woX«?  briar/ ftos),  at  which  he  next  arrives, 
and  which  he  calls  Magnata,  appears  to  an- 
swer to  the  site  of  Donegal.  Then  follow 
in  succession  five  rivers,  the  Libnius  (or, 
according  to  one  editor,  Libeius),  answering 
probably  to  Sligo  Bay ;  the  Ausoba,  per- 
haps the  bay  of  Killala ;  the  Senus,  perhaps 
Clew  or  Newport  Bay;  the  Dur,  which 
seems  to  answer  to  the  bay  of  Galway ;  and 
the  Iernus,  which  there  can  be  little  doubt 
is  the  Shannon.  Beyond  these  was  the 
Southern  Promontory,  which  is  supposed  to 
correspond  with  Dunmore  Head.  The  tribes 
enumerated  by  Ptolemy  as  inhabiting  this 
line  of  coast  are  the  Erdini  or  Erpeditani, 


on  the  sea.  Ptolemy  used  chiefly  the  later  I  whose  territory  adjoined  to  tliat  of  the 
Greek  authorities,  and  he  is  believed  to  I  Venicnii ;  the  Magnata;,  who  occupied  the 
have  derived  his  information  relating  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Donegal,  the  site  of  their 
western  extremities  of  the  world  as  then  |  chief  town,  which  took  its  ancient  name 
known,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  mer-  j  from  them ;  the  Auteri,  who  held  the  district 
chants  who  frequented  them ;  his  account  is  I  extending  from  the  county  of  Donegal  to 
the  more  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  it  forms  that  of  Sligo  ;  the  Gangani,  who  inhabited 
the  first  authentic  starting-point  for  the  his-  the  county  of  Mayo ;  and  the  Vclibori,  or 


tory  of  Ireland,  f 

This  geographer,  whose  representation  of 
the  form  of  the  island  is  much  less  incorrect 
than  might  be  expected,  begins  his  survey 
with  the  northern  side,  at  what  he  calls  the 
Northern  Promontory  or  Cape,  answering  to 
a  headland  on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  still 
known  popularly  as  the  North  Cape.  He 
proceeds  thence  to  the  east,  to  what  he  calls 
Cape  Venicnium,  which  perhaps  answers  to 
the  modern  Malin  Head ;  he  then  names  in 
succession  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  which  he 
calls  Vidua  and  Argita,  supposed  to  be  the 
Foyle  and  the  Bann ;  and  he  ends  his  de- 
scription of  this  coast  with  Cape  Robogdium, 
believed  to  be  Fair-Head,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Giant's  Causeway.    Two  distinct  tribes 

•  The  words  of  the  satirist  are, — 
Arms  quidem  ultra 
Litora  JuTenue  promovimus,  et  modo  captas 
Oread**,  ac  minima  contentoa  nocte  Britannos. — 
Juvenal,  Sat.  II.  v.  159. 
t  The  best  commentary  on  Ptolemy's  Geography 
of  Ireland,  is  that  by  Konrad  Mannert,  Geographic 
der  Griechen  und  Homer;  Britannia,  pp.  216, 229. 


Ellebri,  who  held  the  district  lying  between 
Galway  and  the  Shannon.  The  south-west 
part  of  the  island,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  interior,  was  inhabited  by  the  Iverni, 
who  gave  name  not  only  to  the  great  river, 
but  to  the  whole  island,  and  who  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants. 

Ptolemy  gives  no  points  on  the  south- 
western part  of  the  island,  the  coast  of  the 
Iverni ;  but  he  gives  the  bearings  of  two 
rivers  on  the  south,  the  Dabrona,  which 
seems  to  answer  to  Cork  Harbour,  (or  to  the 
Blackwater,)  and  the  Birgus,  the  name  and 
position  of  which  coincide  remarkably  with 
those  of  the  Barrow;  and  then  he  takes  us 
to  Carnsore  Point,  which  was  then  called 
the  Holy  Promontory  (Upbv  atcpov).  Two 
tribes  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rivers  noted  by  Ptolemy  on  this  side  of  the 
island,  the  Usdia?  or  Vodiae  (according  to 
the  variations  of  the  manuscripts),  in  the 
modern  counties  of  Waterford  and  Tip- 
perary,  and  the  Brigantes,  in  Wexford. 
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The  eastern  part  of  the  island,  separated 
from  Britain  by  what  Ptolemy  calls  the 
Ivernian  ocean,  contained  more  towns  than 
either  of  the  other  three.  The  first  place 
j  marked  in  proceeding  north  from  the  Holy 
I  Promontory,  is  the  mouth  of  the  river 
!  Modonus,  supposed  to  be  the  Liffcy ;  close 
to  it  was  the  town  of  Manapia,  which  is  be- 
j  lieved  to  be  Dublin;  then  we  are  brought 
to  the  river  Oboca,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
|  the  Boyne  ;  and  then  to  another  town  called 
.  Eblana,  which,  from  Ptolemy's  calculations, 
I  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  have  stood  at  or  J 
near  Dundalk,  and  not  to  have  been  (as  we 
should  have  guessed  from  the  name)  Dublin.* 
The  mouth  of  another  river,  the  Bubinda  or 
Buvinda,  appears  to  correspond  with  Carling- 
ford  Bay ;  a  cape  called  Isamnium  answers 
to  the  modern  Point  St.  John,  forming  the 
north-western  extremity  of  Dundrum  Bay  ; 
and  between  this  and  Cape  Robogdium  are 
marked  two  other  rivers,  the  Vinderius, 
probably  the  small  river  which  runs  into 
Strangford  Lough,  and  the  Logia,  the  mouth 
of  which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  bay 
of  Carrickfergus.  The  tribes  known  to 
Ptolemy  as  inhabiting  this  coast,  were  (pro- 
ceeding from  the  north)  the  Darini,  imme- 
diately following  the  Robogdii,  and  occupy- 
ing part  of  Antrim;  the  Voluntii,  or, 
according  to  other  texts,  the  Usluntii,  occu- 
pying the  county  of  Down;  the  Blanii  or 
Eblani,  who  occupied  tho  territory  round 
the  bay  of  Dundalk,  and  appear  to  have 
given  name  to  their  town,  Eblana;  the  Cauci, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne ;  the  Manapii, 
occupying  the  county  01  Dublin ;  and  the 
Coriondi  in  Wicklow,  between  the  Manapii 
and  the  Brigantes.  The  two  names  of  tribes 
last  mentioned  prove  that  the  south-east  of 
Ireland  had  received  its  population  from 
Britain. 

Ptolemy  has  further  given  us  the  names 
and  positions  of  seven  towns  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  The  first  of  these  he  names 
Regia,  which  is  probably  a  Latin  name  given 
to  it  as  being  the  seat  of  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs  or  reguli  of  Ireland ;  it  was  situated 
in  the  north,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Omagh.  Rhaeba  seems  to  have  stood  in 
the  vicinity  of  Inniskillen,  on  the  banks  of 
Lough  Erne.    Laberus  was  probably  in  the 

"  Eblana  and  the  Oboca  ore  believed  by  tome 
antiquaries  to  be  Dublin  and  the  modern  Avoca,  but 
in  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Ptolemy  has  made  a  confusion  in  his  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  which  is  not  easily  explained.  I  have 
chiedy  followed  Mannert. 
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county  of  Louth,  not  far  from  Ardee. 
Macolicum  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
between  Dublin  and  Galway,  not  far  from 
Kilbeggan  in  Westmeath.  Another  Regia 
stood  a  little  way  inland  from  Killala  Bay, 
but  its  exact  position  is  uncertain.  Dunum, 
the  name  of  which  is  Celtic,  and  which  was 
evidently  a  town  of  the  Manapii,  is  believed 
to  have  stood  some  miles  to  the  west  of  Dub- 
lin. Ivernis,  or  Iernis,  the  city  of  the  great 
tribe  of  the  Iverni,  was  probably  not  far 
from  the  modern  Banagher,  on  the  Shannon. 
From  another  part  of  Ptolemy's  work,  it 
would  appear  that  Ivernis  and  Rhaeba  were 
the  two  most  important  towns  in  I/eland. 
The  Latin  name  Regia  occurring  twice, 
proves  that  Ptolemy's  information  was  not, 
as  some  writers  have  supposed,  taken  merely 
from  older  Phoenician  authorities. 

At  what  time  the  migration  of  the  Manapii 
and  Brigantes  to  Ireland  took  place — whe- 
ther it  preceded  or  followed  the  Roman 
invasion  of  Britain — we  have  now  no  means 
of  deciding.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  population  of  Ireland  was  at  this  time  a 
mixture  of  races,  and  that  new  tribes  were 
already  overpowering  the  older  lords  of  the 
soil.  At  some  period,  which  is  equally  un- 
certain with  the  other  early  dates,  but  which 
appears  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Roman  rule 
in  Britain,  a  race  from  the  north,  (probably 
Scandinavian,)  the  Scots,  settled  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Ireland,  and  soon  made 
themselves  so  powerful,  that  Scots  and  Scot- 
land were  used  for  Irishman  and  Ireland. 
From  the  fourth  century  till  the  ninth  or 
tenth,  the  Irish  are  almost  always  spoken  of 
as  Scots,  and  this  use  of  the  latter  word  has 
not  unfrequcntly  led  more  recent  writers 
into  serious  mistakes.  It  is  the  generally 
received  tradition,  and  we  have  no  better  au- 
thority to  advance,  that  a  colony  of  Irish 
Scots,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  established  themselves  in  Caledonia, 
and  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  Picts, 
who  appear  to  have  been  a  kindred  race,  in 
their  hostility  against  the  Romanized  Bri- 
tons. In  course  of  time,  the  name  of  Scots, 
lost  in  Ireland,  was  transferred  to  the  whole 
population  of  North  Britain. 

Other  northern  people,  among  whom  were 
the  purer  Teutonic  race  of  the  Saxons,  who 
afterwards  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of 
Britain,  joined  in  the  attack  to  which  the 
Roman  province  was  exposed  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  until  they  were  repressed 
by  the  energv  of  Theodosius,  in  the  year 
3(J8.    We  are  told  by  the  Roman  writer 
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Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  the  barbarians 
had  overrun  the  whole  of  South  Britain, 
and  that  Theodosius  first  uncountcred  them 
under  the  walls  of  London.  The  Roman 
general,  not  content  with  expelling  them 
from  his  province,  followed  them  into  their 
own  fastnesses;  and  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  the  Roman  fleet,  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  seems  to  have  paid  a  hostile  visit 
to  the  coast  of  Ireland.*  Unfortunately, 
no  detailed  account  of  these  events  has  been 
preserved.  The  history  of  Roman  Britain 
becomes  now  more  indistinct  and  confused, 
and  we  can  only  trace  in  the  dim  light 
thrown  over  it  by  meagre  or  very  doubtful 
authorities,  that  the  Irish  Scots  joined  in 
the  tumults  and  ravages  which  were  at  last 
put  an  end  to  by  the  final  supremacy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Such  is  all  we  learn  concerning  Ireland 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  pre- 
vious to  the  fifth  century ;  and  it  continued 
so  little  known  to  tbe  rest  of  Europe,  that 
Isidore  of  Seville,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  580,  still  takes  his  information  from 
the  older  Roman  geographers;  he  tells  us 
that  Ireland  is  smaller  than  Britain,  but 
from  its  position,  more  fertile;  that  it  was  [ 
called  I  hernia,  because  its  southern  shores  | 
looked  to  Spanish  Iberia,  and  were  washed  , 
by  the  waves  of  the  Cantabrian  ocean;  and 
that  it  was  also  named  Scotia,  from  the 
Scots,  by  whom  it  was  then  inhabited ;  and 
he  adds,  that  the  island  contained  no  snakes 
or  bees,  and  few  birds,  and  that  even  dust 
or  small  stones  brought  thence  and  scattered 
among  their  cells  drove  the  bees  away  from 
their  honey,  f  This  statement  had  been 
made  long  before  by  Solinus,  and  it  was  re- 
peated with  many  additions  and  embellish- 
ments in  later  ages. 

The  monuments  of  the  earlier  inhabitants 
that  remain,  confirm  in  general  the  state- 
ment of  the  Roman  historians,  that  they 
resembled  the  Britons  in  habits  and  man- 
ners. Their  mode  of  burial  seems  to  have 
been  precisely  the  same,  and  this,  combined 
with  other  circumstances,  leads  us  to  sup- 

*  Claudian,  who  wrote  a  poetical  panegyric  on  this 
ar,  nays  of  the  Roman  commander,  in  one  passage : — 
Nec  falao  nomine  Pictos 
Edomuit,  Scotumque  vago  mucrone  secutus, 
Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  audacious  undas. 
And  in  another  passage  the  same  poet  describes 
thus  the  result  of  the  war: — 

Maducrunt  Saxone  fuso 
Arcades,  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule, 
Scotorura  cumulo*  flevit  glaciahs  Ierne. 
t  Iaidor.  Hisp.  Orig.  lib.  ix.,  c.  12. 


pose  that  the  religious  rites  of  the  people  of 
the  two  islands  bore  a  very  close  resem- 
blance. In  Ireland  as  in  Britain,  the  graves 
— the  only  constructions  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  which  have  remained  entire — 
consisted  of  a  rough  chamber  or  chambers 
of  unhewn  stones,  covered  with  a  lofty 
mound  of  earth  or  stones,  the  base  of  which 
was  often  surrounded  with  a  circle  of  larger 
stones.  In  the  central  chamber  or  cist,  the 
body  was  laid  in  full  dress,  accompanied  with 
personal  ornaments,  weapons,  or  other  arti- 
ticles,  or  if  cremation  had  preceded  the 
burial,  the  bones  were  placed  in  an  urn, 
and  similar  articles  were  strewed  on  the 
floor.  These  monuments  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England, 
and  they  are  often  of  enormous  magnitude, 
as  in  the  case  of  that  at  Ncwgrange,  near 
Drogheda,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  of 
two  others  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
It  is  far  from  improbable  that  Stonehenge, 
in  England,  was  designed  for  an  enormous 
sepulchral  monument.  In  the  numerous  in- 
stances where  the  mound  has,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  been  cleared  away,  and  nothing  but 
the  central  chamber  and  the  external  circle 
of  stones  is  left  standing,  the  former  has 
received  the  name  of  a  cromlech,  and  the 
latter  that  of  a  Druidical  circle;  and  anti- 
quaries who  trusted  more  to  their  imagina- 
tion than  to  a  careful  comparison  of  facts, 
thought  they  had  been  temples  and  altars. 

In  one  respect,  the  contents  of  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  ancient  Irish  seem  to  contradict 
the  Roman  authorities,  inasmuch  as  they 
apparently  testify  a  higher  degree  of  culti- 
vation than  in  Britain.  In  most  cases,  the 
Irish  urns  are  better  made  and  much  more 
richly  ornamented  than  the  British  urns. 
The  personal  ornaments  are  more  numerous 
and  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  and  articles 
of  gold  are  far  more  abundant.  Their 
forms  and  ornamentation  are,  however,  simi- 
lar in  character ;  and  we  have  other  proofs 
that  gold  was  found  in  Ireland  in  great 
abundance  at  a  remote  period.  The  im- 
mense quantity  of  gold  found  in  the  sepul- 
chral mounds  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  on 
the  steppes  of  Russia,  is  no  proof  of  the 
civilization  of  the  people  who  were  buried 
in  them. 

These  various  monuments  of  the  arts 
among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  are 
not  found  only  in  their  graves,  for  they  arc 
dug  up  plentifully  wherever  land  previously 
untouched  is  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
they  are  obtained  in  great  abundance  from 
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the  beds  of  rivers,  and  from  those  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Ireland,  the  hogs.  The 
gold  ornaments  consist  chiefly  of  the  torques, 
or  collars  for  the  neck,  which  appear  to  nave 
been  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  tribes,  with  fibula;, 
bracelets,  rings  for  the  fingers,  crescents, 
bullae,  ornamented  plates  of  gold  of  differ- 
ent forms,  &c.  Swords,  spear-heads,  knives, 
axes,  tools  of  different  kinds,  with  basins 
and  other  vessels,  are  generally  of  bronze. 
Many  weapons  and  tools,  especially  those 
formed  like  axes  and  hammers,  to  which 
the  old  antiquaries  gave  the  name  of  celts, 
are  found  rudely  made  of  hard  stone. 
Among  the  most  curious,  and  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  of  the  articles  of  gold,  are 
those  in  the  form  of  rings,  or  rather  of  half 
rings,  which  the  Irish  antiquaries  have 
decided  to  be  ring-money,  and  which,  in- 
deed, there  seems  reason  for  believing  | 
served  the  purpose  of  money,  for  the  Irish 
appear  to  have  had  no  coinage  till  a  very 
late  period.  This  ring-money  is  of  different 
sizes,  which  we  are  assured  are  regulated 
by  an  exact  proportion  of  weight.  That 
rings  of  this  kind  were  used  instead  of 
money  as  a  circulating  medium  among  the 
earlier  tribes  of  western  and  northern  Eu- 
rope, we  know  from  several  sources;*  and 
we  even  find  traces  of  it  among  the  poetry 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  which  kings,  re- 
nowned for  their  liberality,  are  described 
as  "distributers  of  rings,"  and  their  trea- 
surers are  the  "  keepers  of  the  hoards  of 
rings."  The  bulk  of  the  Irish  ring-money 
is  of  pure  gold,  though  rare  instances  occur 
of  rings  of  silver  and  copper.  The  bronze 
swords,  which  arc  leaf-shaped,  and  resemble 
those  figured  on  many  Greek  and  Roman 
monuments,  and  the  spear-heads,  are  pre- 
cisely identical  with  those  found  not  unfre- 
quently  in  England;  the  Irish  antiquaries 
suppose  them  to  be  Phoenician,  but  it  is 
quite  as  probable  that  they  are  of  Roman  or 
Romano-British  manufacture. 

Very  little  has  yet  been  done  towards 
arranging  and  classifying  the  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  and  deducing  from  them  results 
calculated  to  throw  a  light  upon  its  history. 
Till  within  a  few  years  they  were  so 
utterly  neglected,  that  the  gold  ornaments 
generally  found  their  way  direct  to  the 
melting-pots,  and  those  of  bronze  or  stone, 
when  found,  were  either  thrown  away,  or 

•  Ring-money,  closely  resembling  in  form  that  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  in  actually  made  at  the  present  day 
in  Birmingham,  for  exportation  to  Africa,  where  it 
circulates  among  the  natives. 

(J 


kept  by  the  superstitious  peasantry  as  amu- 
lets. Several  very  valuable  museums  have 
now  been  formed,  the  finest  of  which  is  that 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  Dublin. 
During  the  last  few  years,  Irish  antiquities 
have  been  collected  with  aridity  ;  but  even 
now  the  most  important  circumstances  con- 
nected with  them  are  too  often  neglected, 
and  it  is  considered  sufficient  to  know  that 
they  were  found  in  Ireland,  without  making 
a  memorial  of  the  exact  spot  and  circum- 
stances of  their  discovery.  This  neglect 
has  deprived  the  articles  themselves  of  a 
great  portion  of  their  value  to  the  historian. 
It  is  necessary  not  only  to  classify  these  an- 
tiquities as  Irish,  but,  as  it  is  certain  that 
Ireland  was  inhabited  by  different  races,  we 
require  to  have  them  classified  according  to 
the  different  districts  in  which  they  are 
found,  and  then,  by  minute  comparison,  we 
shoul  1  probably  be  able  to  distmguish  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  tribes  at 
which  the  writers  of  antiquity  hint,  and  to 
trace  those  peculiarities  to  the  cognate  tribes 
in  other  parts.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
at  present,  the  stone  implements  and  articles 
resembling  those  found  in  Scandinavia  and 
Germany  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  throughout  the  province  of 
Ulster,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose was  peopled  by  a  northern  race.  The 
richer  articles  of  gold,  the  ring-money,  and 
the  more  ornamental  relics,  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  south  and  south-west,  and  belonged 
probably  to  the  Iverni  and  their  cognate 
tribes.  The  gold  itself  was  chiefly  procured 
from  the  mountains  of  Wicklow.  The  anti- 
quities found  in  the  western  districts,  bor- 
dering on  the  Irish  Channel,  are  of  a  more 
miscellaneous  character,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  those  of  the  north  and  south. 
It  was  there,  probably,  that  the  intermixture 
of  tribes  began  first,  and  was  most  exten- 
sive.* 

The  vagueness  of  everything  connected 
with  early  Irish  antiquities,  and  the  impene- 
trable mystery  in  which  the  subject  seems  to 
be  involved,  has  given  room  for  the  genius  of 
archaeologists  to  build  up  a  host  of  theories 
into  which  it  is  by  no  means  the  object  of 
the  present  work  to  enter.     We  know 

*  This  general  notion  of  the  light  thrown  on  the 
ethnography  of  ancient  Ireland  by  the  distribution  of 
its  antiquities,  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  information 
given  me  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  who  has  formed  a 
remarkably  interesting  private  museum  of  Irish  an- 
tiquities, and  who  has  studied  them  with  more  care 
than  any  other  antiquary  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
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nothing,  in  fact,  of  the  religion  or  polity  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  and  can  only  suppose, 
from  analogy,  that  they  were  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  as  those  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
of  western  Europe,  as  we  find  them  more 
or  leas  imperfectly  described  by  the  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  superstitions 
of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  western 
extremities  of  the  earth  were  looked  upon 
with  mystic  reverence  as  possessing  an 
especial  degree  of  holiness,  and  as  being  the 
habitation  of  some  of  the  sacred  personages 
of  the  popular  creed.  To  this  feeling  we 
owe  the  legends  of  the  Hesperides,  of  the 
Atlantic  Island  of  Plato,  and  a  number  of 
others  of  a  similar  description.  This  mys- 
terious character  of  sanctity  was  of  course 
carried  further  off,  as  geographical  know- 
ledge advanced,  until  at  length  Ireland,  as 
the  last  distinctly  known  point,  was  regarded 
as  the  "  sacred  island,"  and  then  that  character 
was  moved  still  farther  to  some  indefinite 
point  which  had  no  existence  but  in  the 
popular  imagination.  This  singular  ten- 
dency of  the  popular  belief  continued  to  j 
exist  down  to  a  late  period,  and  we  even  I 
find  it  influencing  the  minds  of  the  contem-  ' 


poraries  of  Columbus,  when  he  planned  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  Ireland  is  men- 
tioned as  "  the  sacred  island"  in  the  writers 
of  antiquity,  and  its  south-eastern  foreland 
retained  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Promontory, 
as  we  have  already  seen  from  Ptolemy's 
geographical  description,  long  after  the 
Christian  era.  Whether  there  was  any 
other  reason  for  such  an  appellation  than 
the  common  religious  belief  of  nearly  the 
whole  pagan  world,  we  cannot  now  deter- 
mine ;  but  there  are  certainly  circumstances 
which  might  excite  a  suspicion  that,  in  the 
migrations  of  tribes  towards  the  west,  Ire- 
land may  at  last  have  become  the  principal 
seat  of  Celtic  paganism.  But  this  and  other 
questions  must  be  left  for  discussion  to  the 
antiquary,  while  we  hasten  forward  to  a 
period  of  more  authentic  history;  previous 
to  which,  however,  it  is  but  right  that  we 
should  glance  rapidly  over  that  long  period 
of  fabulous  annals  which  occupies  so  large 
(  a  place  in  the  native  Irish  Chronicles,  and 
■  which  has  exercised  an  influence  so  pro- 
i  found  on  the  poetry  and  popular  legends  of 
I  the  Irish  people. 


CHAPTER  II. 


LEGENDART  ACCOUNTS  OP  THE  FIRST  PEOPUNO  OP  IRELAND. 


FTER  Christianity 
had  been  firmly  es- 
tablished among  the 
different  nations  of 
western  and  northern 
Europe,  and  they  had 
become  acquainted 
with  the  history  and 
mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  well 
as  with  the  scriptural  an- 
nals of  the  first  migrations 
of.  mankind,  they  soon  began  to  combine 
these  with  their  own  fables,  in  the  desire  to 
trace  their  particular  descent  from  the  com- 
mon stock.  It  is  to  this  tendency  that  we 
owe  the  British  legend  of  the  wanderings 
of  Brute,  and  the  Franks  and  Germans 
and  Northerns  created  for  themselves  simi- 
lar stories.  The  Irish,  more  imaginative 
than  the  others,  were  not  content  with  one 
simple  line  of  descent,  but  they  laid  claim 
to  a  number  of  different  branches  springing 


from  the  same  parent  stock,  at  different 
periods,  and  forming  so  many  different  and 
distinct  colonies ;  and  mounting  higher  into 
antiquity,  they  place  the  first  of  these 
colonies  some  weeks  before  the  Deluge, 
when  a  niece  of  Noah,  whom  the  legend 
calls  Cesara,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  to 
the  Irish  shores.  Others  say  that  three 
daughters  of  Cain  had  been  there  before 
her,  with  their  husbands  and  a  colony  of 
beautiful  ladies.  All  these,  however,  were 
swept  away  by  the  flood,  which  left  the 
island  as  lonely  and  desolate  as  it  had  been 
before  their  arrival.* 

•  It  would  be  only  throwing  oway  time  to  ex- 
amine critically  fables  like  those  contained  in  the 
present  and  following  chapter,  and  which  are  here 
chiefly  taken  from  Keating.  They  are  important 
merelv  as  they  form  the  foundation  of  so  much  of 
Irish  "legend  and  poetry.  The  period  at  which  they 
were  invented  extended  probably  from  the  tenth 
to  the  twelfth  century.  One  of  the  great  authori- 
ties for  these  legends  is  the  celebrated  Psalter  of 
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In  this  wild  state  it  remained,  according 
to  the  legend,  three  centuries,  and  then  there 
came  a  colony  from  Migdonia  in  Greece,  led 
by  a  chief  named  Partholan,  of  the  family 
of  Japhet,  the  ninth  in  descent  from  Noah. 
Partholan  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Greece 
on  account  of  crimes  into  which  his  ambi- 
tion had  led  him ;  he  sailed  by  Sicily,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  landing  on  a 
Wednesday,  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,  at 
Inber-Sceine  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  he 
fixed  his  residence  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Erne,  in  the  province  of  Ulster.  The  legend 
gives  the  names  of  some  of  Partholan's  prin- 
cipal followers,  among  whom  were  four 
"learned  men,"  three  Druids,  the  same 
number  of  generals,  and  two  merchants. 
One  of  his  followers,  named  Breagha,  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  duelling;  another, 
whose  name  was  Beoir,  "  first  promoted 
hospitality  and  good  entertainment,  and  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  feasting  into  the 
island ;"  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  feast, 
a  third,  named  Samaliliath,  invented  the 
use  of  cups  for  the  convenience  of  drinking ! 
Partholan,  we  are  told,  brought  with  him  to 
Ireland  his  wife  Dealgnait,  three  sons  with 
their  three  wives,  and  a  thousand  soldiers. 
The  lady  Dealgnait,  not  long  after  their 
arrival,  proved  faithless  to  her  husband,  who 
discovered  an  amour  between  her  and  a  low 
servant  of  his  household  named  Togha. 
Partholan  expostulated  with  his  wife  on  her 
conduct;  but  she  replied  boldly  and  inso- 
lently, and  the  anger  of  the  chief  was  roused 
beyond  its  usual  limits.  But  it  was  not  on 
the  guilty  lady  or  her  paramour  that  he 
vented  it ;  a  favourite  greyhound  of  Dealg- 
nait, called  Samer,  was  standing  by,  and  he 
seized  it  in  his  hand  and  dashed  it  to  pieces 
apainst  the  ground.  After  this  deed  of  blood, 
the  dog  was  buried  on  the  same  spot  in  the 
island  which  Partholan  had  from  the  first 
chosen  as  his  favourite  residence,  and  which 
in  memory  of  this  event  was  ever  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Inis-Samer.  This, 
the  Irish  annalists  tell  us,  was  the  "  first  case 
of  jealousy  in  Ireland."  The  "  first  man 
who  died  in  Ireland,"  was  Feadha,  the  son  of 
Tartan,  seventeen  years  after  the  colony  i 
landed,  and  he  was  buried  in  a  place  called,  I 
from  this  circumstance,  Magh-Feadha.  Seven  I 
lakes  burst  forth  in  Ireland  on  the  arrival  of 1 
Partholan  and  his  colony.  He  lived  thirty 
years  in  Ireland,  and  after  his  death  the 
island  was  divided  between  his  four  sons. 
His  race  lasted  three  hundred  years,  at  the  I 
end  of  which  period  the  whole  population 


was  swept  away  by  a  fearful  pestilence, 
the  ravages  of  which  were  most  severly  felt 
at  the  Hill  of  Howth,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  Ben-Hedcr,  the  northern  promon- 
tory of  the  bay  of  Dublin. 

Ireland  was  thus  again  left  wild  and  un- 
inhabited, and  it  remained  so  till  about  the 
time  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  when  another 
scion  of  the  family  of  Japhet,  named  Ne- 
medius,  the  eleventh  in  descent  from  Noah, 
who,  like  Partholan,  spoke  the  then  universal 
language,  Irish,  left  the  shores  of  the  Euxine 
sea  with  his  four  sons,  and  brought  a  new 
colony  to  people  green  Erin.  The  Neme- 
dians  were  engaged  during  more  than  one 
generation  in  harrassing  wars,  with  a  power- 
ful tribe  of  African  sea-rovers,  named  Fo- 
morians,  who  had  established  themselves  in 
a  strong-hold  called  the  Tower  of  Conan,  in 
an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ulster,  named  from 
it  Tor-Inis,  or  the  island  of  the  Tower.  At 
length  the  oppressed  Nemedians  rose  against 
their  enemies,  took  the  tower  by  storm,  and 
levelled  it  with  the  ground.  But  new  hosts 
of  Fomorians  came  to  the  assistance  of  their 
fellows,  and  the  unfortunate  Nemedians  were 
reduced  to  a  state  little  better  than  slavery. 
On  one  occasion,  we  arc  told,  the  whole 
forces  of  the  two  hostile  peoples  engaged  in 
battle  on  the  sea  shore  at  low  water,  and 
after  a  savage  combat,  in  which  victory  in- 
clined to  neither  side  and  the  slaughter  was 
nearly  equal,  the  tide  gained  upon  them  and 
surrounded  them  unperceived,  and  the  few 
who  escaped  the  sword  and  the  spear, 
perished  in  the  waves,  with  the  exception  of 
one  individual  who  reached  a  boat  in  safety. 
A  large  party  of  the  Nemedians  fled  from 
their  victorious  foes,  and  escaped  in  ships  to 
Greece,  where,  instead  of  meeting  with  a 
hospitable  welcome,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
worse  slavery  than  that  which  they  had  left 
behind  them. 

The  wars  between  the  Nemedians  and  the 
Africanpirates,  and  especially  the  storming 
of  the  Tower  of  Conan,  were  favourite  sub- 
jects with  the  old  Irish  poets.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  be  founded  on 
vague  traditions  of  the  early  intercourse 
between  the  Phoenician  traders  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Ierne. 

When  the  Nemedians  of  Ireland  had  long 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  their  con- 
querors, at  length,  after  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  years  from  the  first 
landing  of  Nemedius,  a  party  of  the  descen- 
dants of  those  of  his  race  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  Greece,  took  again  to  the  sea,  and 
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came  to  the  relief  of  their  brethren.  This 
third  colony  is  called  by  the  Irish  chroniclers 
the  Fir-Bolgs.  Their  leader,  who  was  named 
Dela,  divided  the  island  among  his  five  sons, 
who  thus  founded  five  kingdoms,  and  placed 
a  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  island  at  the 
point  where  their  five  kingdoms  met.  These 
were  the  first  "  kings"  who  reigned  in  Ire- 
land. 

Scarcely  forty  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
establishment  of  theso  kingdoms,  when  ano- 
ther colony  of  the  Ncmedians  of  Greece, 
named  by  the  chroniclers  the  Tuatha-de- 
Danaan,  arrived  on  the  Irish  shores  and  de- 
prived their  predecessors  of  the  sovereignty. 
The  leader  of  this  people  was  called  Nuadh 
of  the  Silver-hand,  from  an  artificial 
hand  of  silver  substituted  for  one  which  he 
lost  in  battle  subsequently  to  his  arrival  in 
Ireland.  These  Danaans,  during  their  resi- 
dence in  Greece,  had  become  extraordinary 
proficients  in  necromancy,  and  thev  carried 
their  mysterious  art  to  Norway  and  Denmark, 
where  they  first  settled,  and  where  they  es- 
tablished several  celebrated  schools  of  magic. 
From  Scandinavia  they  eventually  sailed  to 
Scotland,  where  they  remained  a  few  years, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Ireland.  As  they 
approached  the  shores  of  that  island,  they 
inveloped  themselves  in  a  mist  by  means  of 
their  incantations,  under  cover  of  which  they  ! 
landed  secretly,  and  penetrated  into  the  in-  ] 
terior  of  the  country  as  far  as  Slinbh-an-  ' 
Iaruinn,  or  the  Mountain  of  Iron,  between 
the  lakes  of  Allan  and  Erne,  before  the  na- 
tives were  aware  of  their  presence.  The 
latter  made  a  speedy  retreat  into  Connaught, 
closely  followed  by  the  invaders,  who  soon 
overtook  them  at  Moytura,  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Masg.  A  decisive  and  sanguinary  bat- 
tle fought  at  this  place,  which  was  often  cele- 
brated by  the  minstrels  of  after  ages  under 
the  title  of  the  Battle  of  the  Field  of  the 
Tower,  ended  in  the  complete  discomfiture 
of  the  Fir-Bolgs,  and  rendered  the  Tuatha- 
de-Danaan  sole  masters  of  Ireland.  The 
Fir-Bolgs  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  Arran, 
and  the  Hebrides. 

The  Tuatha-de-Danaan  brought  with  them 
from  Scandinavia,  among  other  extraordi- 
nary things,  three  marvellous  treasures,  the 
Lia-Fail  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  the  Sorcerer's 
Spear,  and  the  Magic  Caldron,  all  celebrated 
in  the  old  Irish  romances.  The  Lia-Fail 
possessed  the  remarkable  property  of  mak- 
ing a  strange  noise  and  becoming  wonderfully 
disturbed,  whenever  a  monarch  of  Ireland 


was  attached  to  it  that  whatever  country 
possessed  it  should  be  ruled  over  by  a  king 
of  Irish  descent,  and  enjoy  uninterrupted 
success  and  prosperity.*  It  was  preserved 
at  Cashel,  where  the  kings  of  Munster  were 
crowned  upon  it.  According  to  some 
writers  it  was  afterwards  kept  at  the  Hill 
of  Tara,  where  it  remained  until  it  was 
carried  to  Scotland  by  an  Irish  prince,  who 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  that  country. 
There  it  was  preserved  at  Scone,  until  Ed- 
ward I.  carried  it  away  into  England,  and 
placed  it  under  the  seat  of  the  coronation 
chair  of  our  kings,  where  it  still  remains. 

Nine  kings  of  the  Tuatha-de-Danaan  are 
said  to  have  ruled  in  succession,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  and 
then  they  were  overcome  by  the  last  and 
most  famous  of  these  fabulous  colonies,  that 
of  the  Milesians  or  Scots,  the  history  of 
which  forms  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
romantic  stories  of  the  early  Irish  annals. 
It  was  from  this  race  that  the  Irish  king* 
and  chieftains  of  modern  times  claimed 
descent. 

The  outline  of  the  story  of  the  Milesians 
is  as  follows:  after  the  flood,  we  are  told, 
the  population  of  the  world,  assembled 
to  raise  the  Tower  of  Babel,  was  sepa- 
rated into  seventy-two  peoples,  speaking  so 
many  different  languages.  Of  these,  the 
Scythians,  descended  from  Gomer,  settled 
in  the  North.  Gomcr's  grandson,  Feniusa 
Farsa,  or  Phenius,  king  of  the  Scythians,  was 
a  prince  who  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  letters,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  all  the  seventy-two 
languages.  With  this  object  he  sent  out 
seventy -two  learned  men  to  reside  seven 
years  among  the  seventy-two  different  peo- 

(>le  who  spoke  them;  and  on  their  return, 
te  left  his  kingdom,  having  placed  his  son 
Nenuall  on  the  throne  as  regent  during  his 
absence,  and  proceeded  with  these  learned 
men  to  the  plain  of  Shenaar,  the  scene  of 
the  dispersal,  where  this  learned  monarch 
founded  a  school  or  college  of  languages. 
To  this  Phenius  the  Irish  annalists  ascribe 
the  invention  of  the  Ogham  characters,  or 
ancient  Irish  alphabet,  and  they  tell  us  that 
in  his  college  on  the  plain  of  Shenaar  was 

thus 


•  The  properties  of  this  celebrated 
described  in  two  leonine  verse*, — 

Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scoti  quocunque  locotum 
Invcnicnt  lapidcm,  regnarc  tenentur  ibidem. 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  modern  antiqua- 

HiO  o,- 


ries  that  a  pillar  stone  still  remaining  at  the 
.  Tara  is  the  true  Lia-Fnil,  which  in  that  ca*e  was  not 
of  pure  blood  was  crowned,  and  a  prophecy  |  carried  to  Scotland. 
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cultivated  the  purest  dialect  of  the  Irish 
language,  called  the  Bearla  Feini. 

While  Phenius  presided  over  his  schools 
at  Shcnaar,  his  second  son  Niul  was  born, 
who  was,  as  he  grew  up,  instructed  in  all 
the  languages  of  the  world,  and  then  Phe- 
nius returned  to  his  kingdom  and  established 
schools  there,  over  which  he  placed  as  presi- 
dent Gadel  the  son  of  Eathur.  Phenius 
commanded  this  scholar  to  digest  the  Irish 
language  into  form  and  regulation,  and  to 
divide  it  into  five  several  dialects :  the  first 
was  the  Finian  dialect,  spoken  by  the  militia 
and  soldiery ;  the  second,  the  poetical ;  the 
third,  the  historical;  the  fourth,  the  dialect 
of  the  physicians ;  and  the  fifth,  the  com- 
mon idiom,  or  vulgar  Irish  used  in  general 
by  the  people,  which,  after  the  name  of  Ga- 
del the  president,  was  named  "  gaoidhealg." 

On  the  death  of  Phenius,  his  elder  son 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  Niul  was  left 
with  no  other  riches  than  his  learning,  the 
fame  of  which  however  had  reached  the 
ears  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  induced 
him  to  go  thither  to  instruct  the  Egyptians, 
and  who  was  so  well  satisfied  with  him  that 
he  gave  him  his  daughter  Scota  to  wife. 
Their  son  was  called  Gadel,  or  Gadelas,  in 
memory  of  his  father's  friend,  the  president 
of  the  Scythian  schools.  After  one  or  two 
generations,  the  descendants  of  Niul,  having 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  were  expelled,  and  took  refuge  in 
Crete,  from  whence,  after  awhile,  they  again 
put  to  sea  (for  they  had  become  great  mari- 
ners) and  returned  to  their  ancient  home  in 
Scythia.  They  were  however  received  by 
I  their  kindred  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  after 
struggling  seven  years  they  took  to  their 
ships  again,  resolved  to  seek  a  home  in  some 
other  land.  After  wandering  about,  in  peril 
from  storms  and  from  hostile  tribes,  and 
uncertain  whither  ultimately  to  bend  their 
course,  they  consulted  their  principal  Druid, 
named  Caicar,  and  he  by  his  prophetic 
knowledge  informed  them,  that  there  was  no 
country  ordained  for  them  to  inhabit,  until 
they  arrived  on  the  coast  of  a  certain  island 
,  in  the  extreme  west,  but  that  they  them- 
;  selves  would  never  set  foot  in  that  country, 
,  although  it  would  be  enjoyed  by  their  pos- 
terity. 

The  Gadelians,  as  this  people  were  now 
called  from  Gadelas  the  son  of  Niul. 
proceeded  to  a  country  which  the  Irish 
annals  name  Gothland,  or  the  country  of  the 
Goths,  where  they  settled  temporarily,  and 
remained,  according  to  some  versions  of  the 
10 


legend,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  according  to 
others,  three  hundred  years.  They  then 
proceeded  to  Spain,  where,  after  long  and 
sanguinary  wars  with  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants, the  Gadelians  attained  to  great  power 
and  influence.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished princes  in  the  direct  line  from  Niul 
was  Breogan,  who  defeated  the  Spaniards 
in  many  battles,  and  built  a  city  named 
after  him  Brigantia,  and  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Braganza.  His  grandson, 
named  Milesius,  collected  his  kinsmen  and 
people  and  returned  to  Scythia,  where  by 
his  great  merits  he  became  prime  minister 
of  the  king.  His  popularity  in  the  sequel 
excited  the  king's  jealousy,  and  he  only  es- 
caped death  by  invading  the  palace  with  his 
faithful  Gadelians,  and  slaughtering  the 
king,  and  then,  disgusted  with  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  Scythians,  they  retired  to  their 
fleet,  and  proceeded  direct  to  the  shores  of 
Egypt,  where  Milesius  soon  gained  so  far  on 
the  affections  of  the  Pharaoh,  that  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  who,  like  the 
wife  of  Niul,  bore  the  name  of  Scota.  After 

I  remaining  seven  years  in  Egypt,  Milesius 
on  a  sudden  called  to  mind  the  old  prophecy 
of  the  Druid  Caicar,  and  he  again  put  to 

I  sea  with  his  people,  made  direct  for  the 

I  West,  entered  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  after 
wandering  we  hardly  understand  where, 
landed  at  length  in  northern  Spain,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Spain,  we  are  told,  was  at  this  time  in- 
fested by  the  Goths,  whom  Milesius  and  his 
followers  defeated  in  many  battles,  and  thus 
became  masters  of  nearly  all  the  peninsula. 
At  length  a  famine  in  the  land,  ana  the  har- 
rassing  life  they  led,  continually  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  enemies,  led  them  to  think  of 
seeking  their  fortunes  elsewhere,  and  the 
principal  persons  of  the  family  of  Milesius 
met  in  council,  and  they  chose  Ith  the  son 
of  Breogan,  a  prince  of  great  valour  and 
discretion,  to  lead  an  expedition  in  search 
of  the  western  island  promised  them  in  the 
ancient  prophecy.  Some  say  that  Ith,  before 
he  started,  went  up  to  his  observatory  at 
the  top  of  the  highest  tower  of  Brigantia, 
and  thence,  one  starry  winter's  night  before 
he  set  sail,  obtained  his  first  glimpse  of  Ire- 
land through  a  powerful  telescope !  Ith 
and  his  party  landed  on  the  northern  coast 

I  of  the  island,  and  were  rather  astonished  to 
find  that  the  natives — who  were  the  Tuatha- 

I  de-Danaan  —  talked  Irish  like  themselves. 
They  learnt  from  them  that  three  kings  then 
governed  the  island,  that  they  were  at  that 
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moment  met  together  at  a  place  called 
Oi  leach  Ncid  on  the  confines  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  and  that  they  were  engaged 


they  conjured  up  a  tempest  that  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  whole  fleet.  After  much  loss 
and  damage,  the  remains  of  the  naval  arma- 


in  a  quarrel  about  a  number  of  jewels  that  I  ment  was  again  assembled,  and  made  good 
were  left  them  by  their  ancestors,  which  j  a  landing  in  the  old  harbour  of  Iuber- 
would  in  all  probability  be  decided  only  by  |  Sceine.  They  marched  thence  to  the  moun- 
the  sword.  Ith  marched  with  a  hundred  of  1  tain  of  Sliabh-Mis,  where  was  fought  the 
his  men  to  the  spot,  where  he  was  well  re-  j  great  and  decisive  battle,  so  often  celebrated 
ceived  by  the  three  kings,  who  referred  their  j  by  the  bards  of  later  times,  which  secured 
dispute  to  his  decision,  and  he  succeeded  in  to  the  Milesians  the  conquest  of  Ireland, 
restoring  confidence  between  them.  But  Among  the  slain  were  several  of  the  Mile- 
the  three  princes  were  no  sooner  reconciled  |  sian  as  well  as  of  the  native  princesses,  with 
than  they  became  jealous  of  the  strangers,  and  i  many  of  their  beautiful  ladies,  who  seem 
fearing  that,  allured  by  the  richness  of  the  j  to  have  taken  a  very  unfeminine  part  in 


country,  they  would  be  tempted  to  return 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  conquer  it,  they 
determined  to  cut  them  off  in  their  retreat. 
The  result  was  a  desperate  battle,  in  wliich 
the  Milesians  were  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  Ith  was  mortally  wounded,  but  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  their  chief  on  ship- 
board, though  he  expired  before  they  reached 
the  coast  of  Spain.  Milesius  had  died  dur- 
ing their  absence,  but  the  princes  of  his 
family,  enraged  at  the  sight  of  the  body  of 
the  slaughtered  chieftain,  determined  to  go 
to  Ireland  and  revenge  his  death. 

The  Milesians  accordingly  sailed  with 
thirty  ships,  and  made  their  first  attempt  to 
land  at  Inbcr-Slainge  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Leinster,  now  Wexford  Harbour.  Here 
they  were  defeated  by  the  incantations  of 
the  Tuatha-de-Danaan,  who  by  their  diabo- 
lical arts  threw  a  cloud  over  the  whole 
island,  which  so  confused  the  invaders,  that 
they  thought  they  saw  nothing  but  the  re- 
semblance of  a  hog.  They  then  left  this 
spot  to  seek  a  more  favourable  coast,  and 
proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Munster,  where 
they  effected  a  landing  at  Inber-Sceine, 
now  Bantry-Bay.  The  Irish  chronologists 
have  ascertained  that  this  event  happened 
on  Thursday,  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  2934.  Marching  into  the 
country,  they  encountered  successively  the 
three  wives  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  with 
troops  of  beautiful  ladies  and  Druids,  and 


these  actions ;  the  spot  where  each  fell  was 
in  later  times  pointed  out  by  the  memorial 
stones,  grey  with  age,  which  were  said  to 
stand  over  them.  Another  action  followed, 
in  which  the  Milesians  were  again  victorious, 
and  the  three  princes  of  the  island  were 
slain.  The  conquerors  now  seized  upon 
the  country,  which  was  divided  between  the 
two  leaders  of  the  expedition,  Heber  and 
Heremon,  the  latter  taking  the  northern 
portion  of  the  island,  and  the  other  the 
south.  The  only  dispute  between  the  two 
princes  in  the  division  of  their  people,  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  a  very  skilful  mu- 
sician named  O-Naoi,  and  an  eminent  poet 
named  Cir-Mac-Cis,  who  had  accompanied 
the  expedition  from  Spain,  and  whom  each 
of  the  chieftains  desired  to  possess  in  his 
kingdom.  At  length  it  was  determined  to 
decide  the  question  by  lots,  and  in  the  end 
the  musician  fell  to  the  share  of  Heber,  and 
the  poet  to  Heremon.  The  old  Irish  anti- 
quaries tell  us  that,  from  this  circumstance, 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  over  which 
Heber  ruled,  has  ever  since  been  more  cele- 
brated for  its  musicians  than  the  north. 

For  a  year  there  was  peace  between  the 
two  brothers,  and  then  strife  was  stirred  up 
by  the  jealousy  of  a  woman.  The  three 
most  fruitful  valleys  in  Ireland  were  Druim 
Clasach,  Druim  Beathach,  and  Druim  Fin- 
ghin.  Two  of  these  belonged  to  Heber. 
His  wife  was  a  princess  of  great  pride  and 


at  length  they  arrived  at  the  royal  palace  of  ambition,  and  she  envied  the  queen  of 
Teamair,  where  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Milesians  should  first  return  to  their  ships, 
on  the  agreement  that  if  they  could  force  a 
landing  in  despite  of  the  older  inhabitants, 
the  latter  should,  without  further  opposi- 
tion, surrender  to  them  the  sovereignty  of 
the  island.  The  Tuatha-de-Danaan  indeed 
depended  more  for  protection  on  their 
enchantments  titan  on  their  valour,  and  no 
sooner  were  the  Milesians  on  board  than 


Heremon  the  possession  of  the  other  fruitful 
valley.  After  repeatedly  urging  her  husband 
to  lay  claim  to  it,  and  obtain  it  by  force  of 
arms,  she  at  length  declared  positively  that 
she  would  never  sleep  in  his  bed  again  until 
he  had  made  her  queen  of  the  three  fruitful 
valleys  of  Ireland.  Heber,  thus  instigated, 
took  up  arms  against  his  brother,  and  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  a  great  battle  in  the 
plain  of  Geisiol,  in  Leinster.    In  consc- 
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quence  of  this  event,  Heremon  became  sole 
monarch  of  Ireland. 

Heremon  was  followed,  after  his  death, 
by  a  long  succession  of  princes,  whose  his- 
tories are  as  fabulous  as  his  own,  and  who 
are  not  deserving  of  a  detailed  notice.  In 
the  reign  of  Tigncrmas,  the  sixth  in  succes- 
sion from  him,  we  are  told  that  the  first 
gold-mine  was  discovered  near  Liffee;  and 
we  learn  from  Keating  that  "  in  his  time 
likewise  the  colours  of  blue  and  green  were 
invented,  and  the  people  began  to  be  more 
polite  in  their  habits,  and  set  off  their  dress 
with  various  ornaments."  This  prince,  it  is 
added,  established  a  law  throughout  his  do- 
minions, that  the  quality  of  every  person 
should  be  known  by  his  garb ;  the  dress  of 
a  slave  was  to  be  of  one  colour ;  that  of  a  sol- 
dier of  two ;  a  commanding  officer  was  per- 
mitted to  wear  three  colours  ;  the  garb  of  a 
gentleman  who  kept  hospitable  tables  for 
the  entertainment  of  strangers,  was  to  be  of 
four  colours ;  five  colours  distinguished  the 
nobility ;  the  king,  queen,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  were  confined  to 
six ;  and  historians  and  persons  of  eminent 
learning  were  permitted  to  wear  the  same 
number  of  colours  as  the  king. 

Ollamh  Fodhla,  (Fodhla  the  sage)  who 
lived,  according  to  the  poets,  somewhat  less 
than  two  hundred  years  after  the  king  last 
mentioned,  but  who  is  placed  by  those  his- 
torians who  believe  in  his  existence  at  a 
much  shorter  distance  before  the  Christian 
era,  was  the  Alfred  of  early  Irish  history. 
One  of  the  most  important  acts  said  to  have 
shed  lustre  on  the  reign  of  this  monarch, 
was  the  establishment  of  the  great  triennial 
parliament  or  convention  at  Tara,  at  which 
the  leading  persons  of  the  three  orders  of 
society,  the  monarch,  the  druids,  and  the 
people,  were  called  together  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  on  public  affairs,  and  pass- 
ing laws.  At  these  meetings,  also,  we  are 
told  that  the  historical  records  of  the  king- 
dom were  revised,  carefully  examined,  and 
corrected,  and  the  result  entered  in  the 
great  national  register  called  the  Psalter  of 
Tara,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  the  period  of  the  Norman  inva- 
sion. The  native  historians  of  Ireland  refer 
back  in  triumph  to  this  book,  as  containing 
the  authentic  records  of  Irish  history  from 
a  period  more  remote  by  many  centuries 
than  the  Christian  era,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  part  of  the  contents  of  the  Psalter  of 
Cashel,  which  contains  much  of  the  fabulous 
history  of  the  Irish,  was  copied  from  it.  It 
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was,  perhaps,  a  mere  collection  of  bardic 
poems.  The  great  legislator,  Ollamh  Fodhla, 
is  said  also  to  have  established  the  usage 
which  made  employments  and  offices  here- 
ditary in  families.  The  most  important 
offices  thus  transmitted,  were  those  of 
heralds,  physicians,  bards,  and  musicians,  to 
each  of  which  professions  he  assigned  lands 
for  their  use ;  and  he  instituted  a  great 
school  at  Tara,  which  became  afterwards 
I  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Mur-ollam- 
ham,  or  the  college  of  the  learned.  The 
parliament  of  Tara  was  called  in  Irish  the 
Feis-teamhrach,  or  general  assembly. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  princes  are  now 
enumerated  in  the  Irish  annals  as  possessing 
the  throne  in  succession,  though  they  ob- 
tained it  too  often  by  usurpation  and  acts 
of  violence.  In  fact,  no  very  distinct  law 
of  succession  appears  to  have  been  observed. 
It  is  told  of  one  of  these  princes,  named 
Lughaidh  Laighc,  who  had  slain  his  two 
predecessors  on  the  throne,  that  a  certain 
druid,  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  fore- 
told to  his  father,  Daire  Domhtheach,  that 
he  would  have  a  son,  whose  name  should  be 
Lughaidh,  and  who  should  one  day  wear 
the  crown  of  all  Ireland.  Subsequently  to 
this,  Daire  had  in  succession  five  sons,  and 
that  he  might  not  miss  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prediction,  he  gave  each  of  them  the 
same  name  of  Lughaidh.  When  the  five 
brothers  had  grown  to  maturity,  their  father 
went  to  the  druid  and  inquired  which  of  his 
five  sons  was  destined  to  be  monarch  of  the 
island.  The  druid,  instead  of  giving  him  a 
direct  answer,  told  him  to  take  them  on  the 
morrow  to  Tailtean,  where  there  was  to  be 
a  general  convention  of  the  chief  people  of 
the  kingdom,  and  informed  him  that,  while 
the  assembly  was  sitting,  he  would  see  a 
fawn  running  through  the  field,  which  would 
be  pursued  by  the  whole  company.  Daire's 
five  sons,  the  druid  said,  would  join  in  the 
pursuit,  and  one  of  them  would  overtake 
and  kill  the  fawn;  he  it  was  who  would 
reign  over  the  whole  island.  Daire  followed 
punctually  the  directions  of  the  druid,  and 
when  he  came  next  day  with  his  sons  to 
Tailtean,  he  found  the  assembly  sitting,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  he  saw  the  fawn 
running  over  the  field.  The  whole  assembly 
broke  up  in  the  midst  of  their  debates  to 
pursue  the  fugitive,  and  were  of  course 
joined  by  the  five  brothers.  The  chace  was 
long  and  wearisome ;  but  just  as  they  reached 
Binneadair,  afterwards  called  the  Hill  of 
Howth,  a  mist,  raised  by  enchantment,  threw 
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them  off  from  the  pursuit,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Daire's  five  sons,  who  continued  to 
hunt  the  fawn  as  far  as  Dail  Maschorb,  in 
'    Leinster,  where  one  of  them  overtook  and 
killed  it.    He  henceforth  received  the  name 
|    of  Lughaidh  Laighe,  the  latter  word  being 
,    the  Irish  for  a  fawn.   After  a  reign  of  seven 
years,  this  prince  was  also  slain  by  an 
'  usurper. 

On  his  death,  three  princes  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster  for  a  long  time  strove  for 
the  crown  ;  their  names  were  Aodh-Ruadh, 
Diathorba,  and  Kimboath.  At  length  it 
was  agreed  between  them  that  each  should 
take  the  crown  in  succession  during  twenty- 
one  years.  Aodh-Ruadh  reigned  first,  and 
at  the  end  of  his  period  was  drowned  at  a 
place  called  Easruadh,  leaving  an  only 
daughter  named  Macha  Mongruadh,  or  the 
princess  with  the  red  hair.  Diathorba  then 
reigned  his  twenty  years,  and  Kimboath  fol- 
lowed. When  his  time  for  resigning  the 
crown  arrived,  it  became  a  question  who 
should  succeed,  for  Diathorba,  who  had  five 
sons,  protested  against  a  woman  being  the 
ruler  over  men,  and  encouraged  his  sons  to 
enforce  their  claims  against  Aodh-Ruadh  s 
daughter,  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  But  Macha 
was  a  high-spirited  princess;  most  of  the 
!  Irish  chiefs  took  her  part,  and  she  raised  an 
I  army  and  entirely  defeated  her  competitors, 
a  misfortune  which  Diathorba  took  so  much 
to  heart  that  he  soon  afterwards  died  of 
grief.  His  five  sons,  however,  so  far  from 
being  discouraged,  raised  another  army,  and 
again  met  the  princess  in  the  field ;  but  they 
were  defeated  more  signally  than  before,  and 
were  so  closely  pursued,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods 
and  marshes  of  the  country.  Having  now 
assured  to  herself  the  throne,  queen  Macha 
!  married  Kimboath.  Soon  after  her  marriage 
she  received  private  information  that  the 
five  brothers  were  concealed  in  the  wood  of 
Buirrim.  and  she  determined  to  go  herself 
and  effect  their  capture,  previous  to  which 


she  stained  her  hair,  and  took  the  dress  of  a 
peasant  girl.  After  searching  the  wood  for 
some  time,  she  found  the  five  pretenders 
boiling  part  of  a  wild  boar  which  they 
had  killed.  They  were  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  a  woman  in  so  solitary  a  place,  but 
they  politely  invited  her  to  sit  down  and 
partake  of  the  modest  meal  to  which  they 
told  her  their  desperate  circumstances  had 
reduced  them.  In  the  sequel  the  brothers 
became  enamoured  of  their  guest,  and  a 
scene  followed  over  which  we  may  throw  a 
veil,  merely  to  state  that  the  disguised  queen 
succeeded  in  binding  fast  with  cords  all  the 
five  brothers,  who  in  that  condition  were 
carried  away  prisoners  to  the  court.  The 
council  of  the  Kingdom,  heartily  tired  of  the 
civil  war  which  had  divided  it,  condemned 
them  all  to  death;  but  the  queen  remitted 
the  sentence,  decreeing  that  as  a  punishment 
they  should  be  compelled  to  erect  a  stately 
palace  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  which 
the  princes  ot  her  race  should  in  future 
keep  their  court.  Macha,  we  are  told,  drew 
the  plan  of  this  palace  with  a  pin  or  bodkin 
she  wore  in  her  neck,  which  served  to  bind 
her  hair;  and  hence  it  was  called  Eamhain- 
Macha,  which  in  Irish  signified  the  pin  of 
the  neck  of  Macha.  This  celebrated  edifice 
is  better  known  to  the  general  reader  as  the 
palace  of  Emania. 

Other  stories  are  told  relating  to  the 
building  of  this  palace,  which  many  histo- 
rians ascribe  to  king  Kimboath.  It  became 
so  celebrated  in  Irish  history,  that  not  only 
were  the  Irish  princes  of  Ulster  henceforth 
universally  called  kings  of  Emania,  but  the 
date  of  its  erection  became  a  technical  one 
in  the  Irish  annals.  Tigernach,  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  early  Irish  chroniclers, 
has  assumed  this  event  as  the  dawn  of  authen- 
tic history.  Near  it  stood  the  no  less  cele- 
brated mansion  of  the  Knights  of  the  Red 
Branch,  whose  praise  was  the  subject  of 
many  a  lay  of  the  Irish  bards. 
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spite,  however,  of  the 
opinion  of  Tigernach, 
the  best  that  we  can  say 
of  the  period  of  the  Irish 
annals  on  which  we  now 
enter  is,  that  it  may 
bly  contain  some  dim  shadow  of  real 
historical  events.  It  is  embellished  with 
the  same  deeds  of  violence,  adventures  of 
knight-errantry,  and  stories  of  illicit  love, 
which  have  distinguished  the  previous  his- 
tory, and  mark  its  relationship  to  romance. 
Up  to  this  time  Ireland  is  represented  as 
having  been  divided  into  a  sort  of  pen- 
tarchy,  under  five  different  kings,  one  of 
whom  was  generally  by  mutual  agreement, 
or  by  force  of  arms,  accepted  as  superior 
lord  over  the  other  four.  We  have  seen 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  previous  history, 
that  this  superiority  then  rested  with  the 
kings  of  Ulster.  The  second  in  succession 
from  Kimboath,  according  to  the  Irish  an- 
nals, was  a  direct  descendant  of  Heremon, 
and  was  named  Ugaine  or  Hugony  the  Great. 
He,  like  so  many  of  these  Irish  kings,  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  the  murder  of  his  pre- 
decessor, but  he  showed  himself  by  his 
wisdom  worthy  of  the  throne,  and  he  soon 
became  celebrated  for  the  prudence  of  his 

fovernment  and  the  extent  of  his  power, 
lis  influence  with  the  parliament  or  con- 
vention of  Tara  enabled  nim  to  abolish  the 
pentarchy,  and  he  induced  the  four  provin- 
cial kings  not  only  to  surrender  their  right 
of  succession  in  favour  of  his  family,  but  he 
made  them  promise,  by  a  solemn  oath,  not 
to  accept  a  supreme  monarch  from  any  other 
line.  In  their  place  he  established  a  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom  into  twenty-five  dis- 
tricts, under  so  many  viceroys,  and  thus 
entirely  broke  down  the  power  of  the  four 
subordinate,  and  often  independent,  states. 
The  annalists  inform  us  that  this  division 
was  occasioned  by  the  troubles  excited  by 
his  own  family.  Ugaine  had,  they  tell  us, 
twenty-five  children,  twenty-two  of  whom 
were  sons,  and  the  latter  no  sooner  reached 
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soldiers,  and  began  to  oppress  and  plunder 
their  father's  subjects.  To  pacify  his 
children,  and  relieve  his  subjects,  the 
monarch,  by  the  advice  of  his  supreme  coun- 
cil, divided  his  kingdom  into  twenty-five 
districts,  over  each  of  which  he  gave  one 
of  them  the  command.  Ugaine  was  slain, 
after  a  long  reign,  by  a  man  to  whom 
Keating  gives  the  very  unharmonious  look- 
ing name  of  Badhbhchadh,  who,  however, 
did  not,  like  most  of  the  early  Irish  regicides, 
succeed  to  the  throne,  but  was  slain  by 
Ugaine's  son,  who  after  a  short  reign  was 
murdered  by  his  brother,  and  he  also  was 
eventually  slain  by  another  usurper.  This 
last  murderer,  who  was  named  Labhradh 
Loingseach,  is  the  subject  of  several  sin- 
gular legends,  one  of  which  is  a  mere  adapta- 
tion of  the  classic  fable  of  Midas. 

The  pages  of  the  annalist  now  become 
more  barren  than  usual,  and  we  have  a  long 
series  of  names  of  monarchs,  of  whom  we 
are  told  little  more  than  that  they  reigned, 
and  were  in  their  turns  put  to  death.  One 
of  these  regicide  usurpers,  named  Eochaidh 
Feidhlioch,*  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  not 
long  before  the  Christian  era,  destroyed  the 
monarchy  which  Ugaine  had  established,  by 
again  dividing  Ireland  into  a  small  number 
of  separate  states.  He  built  himself  a 
splendid  palacef  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  which  received,  after  his  death,  the 
name  of  Rath-Cruachan.  His  daughter 
Meibh,  who  was  twice  married,  reigned  in 
Connaught  after  him,  in  whose  time  arose 
the  enmity  between  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province  and  those  of  Ulster,  which  has 
never  been  entirely  appeased.    The  follow- 


•  The  name  is  said  to  mean  Eochaidh  of  the  long 
sigh,  and  to  have  been  given  him  because  he 
laboured  under  so  melancholy  a  dejection  of  spirit*, 
that  he  was  continually  drawing  out  sighs  of  very 
immoderate  length.  Keating  tells  us,  "  Me  contract- 
ed this  sadness  of  mind  upon  the  loss  of  three  of  his 
sons,  who  were  princes  of  very  promising  hopes,  but 
were  unfortunately  slain  in  the  battle  of  Dromchriadh, 
and  this  habit  of  sighing  that  was  upon  him  followed 
him  to  his  grave." 

t  The  splendid  palaces  of  the  ancient  Irish  seem 
to  have  been,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  only 


manhood,  than  each  collected  a  company  of .  edifices  surrounded  by  a  dyke  of  earth. 
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ing  story  is  told  as  the  origin  of  this  first 
war,  which  lasted  seven  years,  and  formed 
one  of  the  favourite  themes  of  the  Irish 
minstrels. 

The  king  of  Ulster  at  this  time  was  Con- 
ary (or  Connor)  the  Great,  a  monarch  who 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  his  wisdom. 
One  day  he  went,  accompanied  as  usual  by 
an  eminent  druid,  his  chief  councillor,  to 
a  splendid  entertainment  given  by  his  minis- 
ter Feidhlim,  and  during  the  feast  Fcidh- 
lim's  wife  unexpectedly  fell  in  labour,  and 
was  delivered  of  a  daughter.  The  druid 
was  immediately  requested  to  exercise  his 
prophetic  skill  in  foretelling  the  future  for- 
tunes of  the  child,  and  he  said  that  when 
grown  to  womanhood,  she  would  be  the 
cause  of  much  trouble  and  confusion  in  the 
kingdom.  The  great  chieftains  who  were 
present  were  of  opinion  that  the  public  in- 
terest required  that  the  child  should  be  put 
to  death  ;  but  Conary  interposed,  declaring 
that  he  would  take  the  young  lady  under 
his  own  charge,  that  she  should  be  educated 
with  care  under  his  own  eye,  and  that  per- 
haps, when  she  arrived  at  a  marriagablc  age, 
he  might  further  disappoint  the  prophecy 
by  making  her  his  wife.  The  druid  pro- 
tested against  the  belief  that  any  foresight 
of  the  king  or  his  councillors  could  prevent 
the  fulfilment  of  the  child's  destiny,  and  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  Deirdre. 

Conary  accordingly  carried  the  child  away 
with  him,  and  placed  her  under  the  care  of 
a  great  poetess  named  Leabharcham,  in  the 
lughest  tower  of  one  of  his  strongest  cas- 
tles, where  a  body  of  troops  kept  constant 
watch  over  her  safety.  Thus  was  Deirdre 
held  in  close  confinement  under  the  eyes  of 
her  duenna,  till  she  grew  ud  and  became  not 
only  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  also,  by 
the  lessons  of  Leabharcham,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  women  in  Ireland.  It  hap- 
pened on  a  time,  as  Deirdre  and  Leabhar- 
cham were  looking  out  from  a  window  of 
their  tower,  they  saw  one  of  the  slaughter- 
men of  the  garrison  killing  a  calf  for  the 
use  of  her  table  on  a  snowy  day,  and  some 
of  the  blood  fell  upon  the  snow,  and  a  raven 
came  and  fed  upon  it.  The  young  lady  was, 
it  appears,  of  an  amorous  and  romantic  dis- 
position, and  this  sight  threw  her  into  a 
sudden  and  strange  emotion ;  for,  turning 
to  her  duenna,  she  exclaimed,  "  Would  that 
I  were  so  happy  as  to  be  in  the  arms  of  a 
man  who  was  of  the  three  colours  I  now  see, 
his  skin  as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  his 
hair  glossy  black  like  the  feathers  of  the 


raven,  and  his  cheeks  ruddy  as  the  calf's 
blood !"  The  duenna,  who  had  become 
much  attached  to  her  young  mistress,  and 
was  taken  by  surprise  with  her  uncommon 
wish,  told  her  somewhat  indiscreetly  that 
there  was  a  youth  belonging  to  the  court  who 
exactly  answered  to  this  description,  and 
that  his  name  was  Naois,  the  son  of  Vis- 
neach.  For  this  man  Deirdre  conceived  a 
violent  passion,  and  she  never  reBted  till 
Naois  had  with  great  difficulty  been  intro-  ; 
duced  into  the  tower.  There,  after  such 
a  scene  as  generally  occurs  on  similar  occa- 
sions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  lover  should 
attempt  to  deliver  her  from  her  confinement. 

Naois  communicated  his  design  to  his  two 
brothers,  who  joined  him  in  the  enterprize, 
and  having  secretly  assembled  a  body  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  anned  men,  they  attacked 
the  castle  by  surprise,  overcame  the  guards, 
and  carried  the  damsel  away.  They  fled 
with  their  prize  to  the  sea  coast,  found  a 
ship  at  hand,  and  reached  Scotland  in  safety, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the 
Scottish  king.  But  when  the  latter  heard 
of  the  beauty  of  Deirdre,  he  resolved  to 
obtain  possession  of  her  by  stratagem  or  by 
force,  and  after  some  hostilities  between  the 
Scots  and  the  Irish,  who  had  been  put  on 
their  guard  by  private  information  of  the 
king's  designs,  Naois  was  obliged  to  fly  for 
refuge  with  his  wife  and  companions  to  a 
small  island  in  the  sea.  In  this  distress  he 
had  opened  communications  with  his  friends 
in  Ireland,  and,  by  their  intercessions,  the 
king  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  pardon 
him  the  rape  of  the  lady,  and  give  him  per- 
mission to  return  to  Ulster  in  safety,  and  as 
a  testimony  of  his  good  faith,  he  placed  as 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  Naois 
two  persons  of  distinction,  Feargus,  the  son 
of  Roig,  and  Cormac  Conloingios.  Feargus 
sent  his  own  son  to  the  assistance  of  Naois, 
and  having,  with  his  aid,  escaped  from  Scot- 
land, they  all  landed  on  the  coast  of  Ulster. 

But  the  king's  anger  had  never  been  ap- 
peased, although  he  pretended  to  listen  to 
bis  councillors,  and  when  he  heard  that  the 
three  sons  of  Visncach  were  on  Irish  ground, 
he  sent  one  of  his  most  faithful  officers, 
named  Eogan,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops, 
ostensibly  to  congratulate  the  exiles  on  their 
arrival,  but  with  secret  orders  to  fall  upon 
them  suddenly  and  slay  them,  and  to  bring 
away  the  lady  Deirdre.  These  orders  were 
so  strictly  fulfilled,  that  not  only  the  three 
brothers  and  most  of  their  followers  were 
slain,  but  the  son  of  Feargus  was  also  killed 
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in  an  attempt  to  resist  the  treachery  of 
Eogan,  and  the  lady  was  safely  lodged  in 
the  palace  of  king  Conary. 

The  latter  had  thus  delivered  himself  from 
the  three  troublesome  sons  of  Visncach,  but, 
in  the  execution  of  his  treacherous  design, 
he  had  provoked  two  new  enemies,  in  the 
hostages  he  had  given  for  their  safety,  Fear- 
gus  and  Cormac  Conloingios.  The  former, 
who  had  lost  his  son  in  the  skirmish,  set 
no  bounds  to  his  anger,  but,  joining  with 
other  dissatisfied  chiefs,  he  raised  an  army, 
and  marched  to  the  royal  residence  of 
Emania.  Here  Conary  was  defeated  in  an 
obstinate  battle,  and  compelled  to  fly,  leav- 
ing one  of  his  sons  and  a  great  number  of 
his  friends  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  victors 
plundered  the  palace  of  Emania,  putting  all 
its  inmates  to  the  sword,  "not  sparing,"  to 
use  the  words  of  Keating,  "  the  ladies  of 
the  seraglio,  whom  the  king  kept  for  his 
own  pleasure."  Conary  carried  away  with 
him  the  lady  Deirdre,  whom,  finding  she 
would  receive  no  consolation,  in  a  fit  of 
revenge  he  gave  to  Eogan,  the  murderer  of 
her  husband,  "  to  be  used  at  his  pleasure ;" 
but,  as  he  was  carrying  her  home,  she  leaped 
out  of  his  chariot  and  broke  her  neck. 

The  other  hostage,  Cormac,  collected  to- 
gether his  friends  and  adherents,  and  retired 
into  Connaught,  where  he  pursuaded  queen 
Meibh  to  give  him  protection,  and  join  with 
him  in  making  inroads  into  Ulster.  Fcar- 
gus,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  increasing  forces  of  his 
sovereign,  followed  Cormac,  and  gained  so 
much  on  the  affections  of  Meibh,  that  she 
not  only  made  him  chief  commander  of  her 
armies,  but  she  secretly  bore  to  him  three 
sons  at  one  birth,  from  whom  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  families  in  Ireland 
claimed  their  descent.  The  queen  and  her 
general  invaded  Ulster  with  a  powerful  army, 
and,  although  they  were  bravely  opposed  by 
the  knights  of  the  Red  Branch,  a  military 
order  which  enjoyed  much  celebrity  in  Irish 
romance,  they  plundered  the  district  of 
Cuailgne  in  the  county  of  Louth,  and  re- 
turned home  with  an  immense  booty  of 
cattle.  This  plundering  expedition  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Irish  annalists  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  famous  seven  years'  war 
just  alluded  to,  which  is  from  this  circum- 
stance commonly  spoken  of  as  the  war  of 
Tain-bo-Cuailgne,  or  spoils  of  the  cattle  at 
Cuailgne.  Before  it  was  appeased,  king 
Conary,  his  slayer  Coat,  queen  Meibh,  her 
paramour  Feargus,  as  well  as  Cuchullin, 


Conal  Cearnach,  and  other  heroes  of  the 
Red  Branch,  were  murdered  or  slain  in  the 
field.  These  events  have  a  peculiar  interest, 
from  the  circumstance  that  some  fragments 
of  the  Irish  romantic  lays  commemorating 
them  are  supposed  to  "  have  contributed 
chiefly  in  suggesting  to  Macphcrson  the 
forgery  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  The  Irish 
annalists  place  the  death  of  Cuchullin  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ 
contains  another  long  list  of  Irish  kings, 
few  of  whom  have  obtained  any  celebrity  in 
the  Irish  annals;  but  it  is  represented  as  a 
period  convulsed  by  social  revolutions,  in 
which  the  best  of  the  old  Milesian  blood 
perished.  The  first  of  these  civil  convul- 
sions arose  from  the  usurpations  of  the  lite- 
rary or  bardic  order,  which,  having  been 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  privileges 
and  immunities,  had  become  so  powerful 
and  overbearing,  that  the  liberties  of  the 
people  were  threatened  by  its  encroach- 
ments. A  popular  reaction  was  the  conse- 
quence, and  the  whole  order  was  on  the 
point  of  being  suppressed.  But  at  this 
moment  Conquovar,  king  of  Ulster,  came 
forward  in  its  support,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which 
the  bardic  order  was  subjected  to  extensive 
reforms,  and  their  civil  power  was  limited. 
This  monarch  caused  a  digest  of  the  ancient 
laws  to  be  compiled,  which  received  the 
name  of  the  Breathe  Neimidh,  or  Celestial 
Judgments.  King  Criomthan,  or,  according 
to  others,  his  successor  Fiachadh,  was  con- 
temporary with  Agricola,  the  Roman  com- 
mander in  Britain;  but  the  Irish  writers, 
instead  of  placing  their  countrymen  in  any 
danger  from  an  invasion  by  the  Romans, 
make  them  send  expeditions  to  Scotland  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  Caledonians  in  in- 
vading the  Roman  province,  whence  they 
returned  to  Ireland  laden  with  spoils.  The 
death  of  the  monarch  who  led  this  expedi- 
tion was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
great  plebeian  insurrection. 

It  appears  from  the  very  doubtful  autho- 
rities with  which  we  have  now  to  deal,  that 
the  Fir-Bolgs,  who  formed  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  Ireland,  especially  in 
Connaught,  had  been  held  in  a  state  of  great 
oppression  by  their  Milesian  conquerors, 
and  different  circumstances  at  this  moment 
urged  them  to  a  revolt.  Their  design  was 
favoured  by  some  discontented  chiefs,  and  a 
great  public  meeting  held  at  Magh-cru,  in 
Connaught,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  oppor- 
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tunity  for  the  outbreak.  Three  kings  were 
present  at  the  feast,  Fiachadh,  the  supreme 
monarch  of  Ireland,  Feidh,  king  of  Mini- 
ster, and  Breasal,  king  of  Ulster,  each  with 
his  queen,  and  with  all  the  chief  nobility  of 
his  kingdom.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  fes- 
tival, at  a  preconcerted  signal  from  their 
leaders,  the  plebeians,  as  they  are  called, 
arose  in  arms,  and  made  an  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  defenceless  guests,  from 
which  the  three  queens  alone  were  allowed 
to  escape.  The  success  of  this  conspiracy 
led  to  a  general  insurrection  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  Milesian  monarchy  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  named 
Cairbre  Cinncait,  or  the  cat-eared,  from  a 
peculiar  conformation  of  his  ears,  was  placed 
on  the  throne.  The  reign  of  this  usurper 
lasted  seven  years,  during  which  Ireland, 
abandoned  to  the  rule  of  the  rabble,  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  distress, 
and  the  fulness  of  its  misery  was  completed 
by  a  general  famine,  in  which,  according 
to  the  words  of  the  annalists,  there  were 
throughout  the  kingdom  "no  grain  on  the 
stalk,  no  fruitfulness  in  the  waters,  the  herds 
all  barren,  and  but  one  acorn  od  the  oak." 
The  severity  of  their  sufferings  made  people 
yearn  after  their  old  race  of  monarchs.  The 
usurpation  of  Cairbre  Cinncait  is  placed 
about  the  year  90  of  our  era. 

The  three  queens  who  had  escaped  from 
the  massacre  of  Magh-cru  were  all  pregnant ; 
they  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland,  where 
!  each  had  given  birth  to  a  son.    The  names 
'  of  the  infant  princes  were  Tuathal,  Tio- 
bruide,  and  Corbulan. 

The  usurper  Cairbre  died  after  a  reign  of 
seven  years,  when  his  son  Moran,  instead  of 
accepting  the  crown,  bowed  to  the  wishes 
'  of  the  people,  and  the  royal  race  was  re- 
i  stored  in  the  person  of  Feredach,  the  son  of 
Criomthan.  The  new  reign  was  one  of  jus- 
tice and  prosperity,  and  the  Milesian  mon- 
arch seemed  to  have  secured  to  himself  the 
heart  of  his  subjects.  He  bestowed  the 
place  of  chief  judge  of  the  kingdom  on 
Moran,  who  became  celebrated  for  his 
righteous  judgments,  and  whose  name  was 
given  to  a  famous  collar,  which  he  first  wore, 
named  in  Irish  Iodhain  Moran,  or  Moran 's 
collar,  which  was  said  to  give  warning,  by 
pressing  against  the  neck  of  the  wearer, 
whenever  the  sentence  he  was  about  to 
pronounce   was  unjust.*    This  monarch, 

*  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  rash- 
ness of  the  old  Irish  antiquaries,  that  when  a  golden 
collar  or  breastplate  was  found  in  a  turf-bog  in  the 
i     vor..  i.  R 


from  the  wisdom  with  which  he  reigned, 
received  the  title  of  Feredach  the  Just ;  on 
his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Fiach.  During  their  reigns  the  exiled 
queens  appear  to  have  returned  with  their 
children  to  Ireland* 

The  justice  of  Feredach  was  probably 
shown  only  towards  that  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects who  boasted  of  Milesian  blood.  The 
plebeians  suffered  naturally  enough  under 
the  vengeance  of  their  conquerors ;  they 
were  goaded  into  a  new  revolt  under  the 
reign  of  Fiach,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
provincial  kings  took  advantage  of  the  in- 
surrection to  make  war  upon  their  superior 
monarch.  The  consequence  was  that,  after 
a  violent  struggle,  Elim  king  of  Ulster 
wrested  the  crown  of  Ireland  from  its  right-  I 
ful  owner,  and  young  Tuathal,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  next  heir,  was  carried 
back  to  Scotland,  where  he  received  protec- 
tion from  the  king  of  the  Picts,  his  maternal 
grandfather.*  Elim  again  raised  the  ple- 
beians above  the  Milesians,  but  in  a  snort 
time  they  became  weary  of  their  own  ex- 
ceases,  and  anarchy  and  famine  gave  strength 
to  the  friends  of  the  deposed  dynasty.  En- 
couraged by  their  representations,  Tuathal 
returned  to  Ireland  with  a  small  army  raised 
in  Scotland,  and  landed  at  Jorrus  Domhrionn, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  Irish  adherents, 
who  had  already  risen  in  arms,  and  were 
plundering  the  possessions  of  their  enemies. 
The  young  prince  lost  no  time  in  marching 
to  Tara,  where  he  found  the  principal  men  I 
of  the  Milesian  race  assembled  to  welcome 
him,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  under  the 
title  of  Tuathal  the  Acceptable.  This  new 
revolution  is  fixed  by  the  annalists  in  a.d.  130. 
The  usurper  Elim  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
gain his  power,  but  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Aichle.  The  strength 
of  the  plebeians,  however,  was  still  so  great, 
that  it  required  a  long  struggle  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience,  and  the  old  Irish  histo- 
rians tell  us  that  Tuathal  defeated  them  in 
twenty -five  successive  battles  in  Leinster, 
twenty-five  in  Connaught,  and  the  same 
number  in  Munster.f 

The  reign  of  Tuathal  was  distinguished 
by  vigour  and  consequent  prosperity,  and  it 
makes  a  considerable  figure  m  the  Irish 
annals.    He  convoked,  as  soon  as  possible 

county  of  Limerick,  Valiancy  immediatelv  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  Iodhain-Moran,  or  collar  of  justice! 

•  Some  of  the  annalists  make  Tuathal's  mother 
the  wife  of  Feredach  the  Just,  and  not  of  Fiachadh. 

t  Moore  observe*  in  his  note  on  these  events,  that 
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I  after  his  accession,  the  general  assembly  of 
|  the  States  at  Tara,  and  he  made  them  take 
their  ancient  and  solemn  oath  that  as  long 
as  Ireland  should  he  encircled  by  the  sea, 
they  would  acknowledge  no  one  but  of  his 
line  as  their  lawful  monarch.    Tuathal  also 
took  various  measures  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  crown,  and  add  to  its  possessions. 
With  this  view  he  separated  a  tract  of  land 
from  enf  h  of  the  four  provinces  at  the  point 
where  they  meej,  and  adding  them  to  a  piece 
of  land  already  possessed  by  his  predecessors, 
he  formed  the  whole  into  the  county  of 
J  Meath,  which  he  appropriated  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  royal  domain,  under  the  title 
:  of  "  the  mensal  lands  of  the  monarch  of 
Ireland."    In  the  four  districts  thus  joined 
to  Meath  stood  the  four  grand  seats  of  the 
Irish  monarch :  on  the  tract  taken  from 
j  Munster  he  built  the  magnificent  palace  of 
'  Tlactha,  where  on  the  night  answering  to 
'  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  a  great  assembly  was 
j  held,  to  light  fires  and  perform  other  cere- 
i  monies  in  honour  of  the  idol  named  Samhin. 
i  He  built  another  royal  palace  in  the  portion 
taken  from  the  province  of  Connaught,  at 
the  sacred  hill  of  Usneath,  where  a  second 
assembly  was  held  on  the  day  of  the  baal- 
fire  (the  first  day   of  May).    The  third 
palace  erected  by  this  king  stood  in  the  dis- 
trict taken  from  Ulster,  on  the  plains  of 
Tailtean,  where  was  held  the  celebrated  fair 
and  games  in  honour  of  Tailte,  the  last  queen 
of  the  Fir-Bolgs,  who  was  buried  there:  it 
was  celebrated  on  the  first  of  August.  The 
district  taken  from  Leinster  contained  the 
palace  of  Tara  or  Teamhair,  already  men- 
tioned more  than  once  as  the  scene  of  the 
triennial  parliament  of  the  ancient  sove- 
reignty.   The  grand  assemblies  held  annu- 
ally  at   these   places   by    Tuathal  were 
accompanied   with   great   splendour  and 
magnificence. 

Among  many  measures  of  national  im- 
provement ascribed  to  this  monarch,  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinster  alone  was  struck  with  his 
vengeance.  We  learn  from  the  Irish  accounts 
that  the  prince  of  Leinster,  named  Eochaidh 
Ainchean,  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of 
Tuathal,  that  he  received  in  marriage  his 
eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Dairina,  a  lady 

"  the  plebeians  engaged  in  this  rebellion  arc  in  gene- 
ral called  attaevts,  a  name  corrupted  from  the  com- 
pound Irish  term  attach-tuatha,  which  Kigtiifies,  oc- 
rording  to  Dr.  O'Connor,  the  giant  race  (Prol.  i.  74) ; 
but,  according  to  Mr.  O'Reifiy's  veraion,  simply  the 
plebeians. "  We  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  the 
word  was  invented  to  make  an  identity  with  the  wild 
AttacoU  of  the  Roman  writers. 
18 


of  great  beauty,  whom  he  carried  home  with 
him  to  his  residence.  The  prince  of  Lein- 
ster seems  to  have  been  struck  as  much  with 
the  charms  of  another  sister  named  Fithir, 
as  with  those  of  the  lady  he  married;  and, 
after  the  space  of  about  a  year,  he  returned 
to  the  court  of  Tara,  told  king  Tuathal  that 
his  daughter  Dairina  was  dead,  and  declared 
that  the  only  means  of  appeasing  his  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife  was  to  allow  him  to 
marry  the  princess  Fithir.  The  king,  think- 
ing to  strengthen  his  alliance  with  Lein- 
ster, and  thus  secure  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
granted  his  request,  and  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  with  due  pomp.  But  on  arriving 
at  Leinster,  the  young  princess  to  her  aston- 
ishment found  her  elder  sister  still  living, 
and  so  great  was  her  surprise  and  shame, 
that  she  almost  instantly  dropt  down  dead. 
Dairina  had  come  to  receive  her  sister  as  a 
visitor,  entirely  unconscious  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  she  was  so  afFected  at  her 
death  and  at  the  circumstances  which  had 
occasioned  it,  that  she  struggled  but  a  short 
time  with  a  broken  heart,  and  then  followed 
her  to  the  grave.  King  Tuathal,  in  his 
anger  at  the  base  conduct  of  his  son-in-law, 
laid  a  heavy  tribute  on  the  men  of  Leinster, 
who  were  compelled  to  pay  every  second 
year  six  thousand  of  the  fairest  cows,  and 
the  same  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver, 
of  rich  mantles,  of  fat  hogs,  of  huge  sheep, 
and  of  strong  polished  caldrons.  This  dis- 
graceful tax  continued  to  be  levied  on  the 
men  of  Leinster  during  about  five  hundred 
years,  and  was  the  cause  of  much  bloodshed 
and  confusion,  until,  in  693,  it  was  remitted 
through  the  intercession  of  St.  Moling. 

Three  kings  now  reigned  and  slew  each 
other  in  succession,  and  then  came  Feidhlim 
the  Legislator,  whose  accession  is  placed 
about  the  year  164,  and  under  whom  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  were  again  revised  and 
reformed.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Irish 
kings  who  was  permitted  to  die  in  peace. 
His  son  was  the  famous  Con  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  whose  deeds  furnished  so  many- 
themes  for  the  Irish  bards,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  after  a  short  interval 
which  followed  the  death  of  his  father. 

As  his  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
Con  was  engaged  in  continual  hostilities 
with  the  subordinate  princes  of  the  island. 
His  most  celebrated  war  was  that  against 
Mogha-Nuad,  king  of  Leinster,  who  de- 
feated Con  in  ten  sanguinary  battles,  and 
compelled  him  to  give  up  to  him  one-half 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  a  divk'on  which 
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is  said  to  have  existed  in  reality  tut  one  year. 
But  in  common  talk  the  division  was  re- 
membered to  a  very  late  period,  the  northern 
part  of  Ireland  being  spoken  of  as  Leath- 
Cuinn,  or  Con's  half,  and  the  southern  as 
Leath-Mogha,  or  Mogha's  half.  In  the  sequel 
Mogha-Nuad  was  treacherously  slain  by  his 
rival  Con,  who  also  fell  by  the  hands  of  as- 
sassins after  a  reign  of  twenty  years.  He 
was  alone  without  guards  in  his  palace  of 
Tara,  when  fifty  men  hired  by  Tiobraide 
Tireach,  king  of  Ulster,  entering  in  the  dis- 
guise of  women,  fell  upon  the  hero  of  so 
many  battles,  and  put  him  to  death. 

Con  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his 
son-in-law,  Conary ;  whose  son  Cairbre  Ria- 
da  retired  into  Scotland  and  established  the 
Irish  settlement  in  Argyleshire,  which  was 
named  from  its  founder  Dalriada,  and  grew 
up  into  a  kingdom  which,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Picta  by  Keneth  Mac  Alpine, 
gave  the  reigning  family  to  Scotland.  Con- 
ary *s  successor  was  the  only  surviving  son 
of  the  warlike  Con,  named  Art  Aonflnr,  or 
Art  the  Melancholy.  Art's  son  by  a  concu- 
bine, Cormac  Ulfadha,  or  Cormac  the  Hairy, 
obtained  the  throne  of  his  father,  according 
to  the  Irish  chronology,  in  a.  d.  254,  after  a 
short  period  of  civil  commotions,  during 
which  it  fell  into  the  power  of  more  than 
one  usurper.  Romantic  incidents  attended 
the  marriage  as  well  as  the  birth  of  Cormac. 
There  lived,  we  are  told,  an  eminent  and 
wealthy  tradesman  in  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster,  named  Buiciodh  Brughach.  This  man 
was  so  remarkable  for  his  hospitality,  that 
he  made  it  his  practice  to  keep  a  large  cal- 
dron always  boiling  on  the  fire,  full  of  flesh 
and  provisions  for  the  entertainment  of  pas- 
sengers who  came  that  way,  whom  he  re- 
ceived freely  and  without  distinction,  neither 
asking  who  they  were  nor  whence  they 
came.  He  had  so  much  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  at  one  time 
seven  herds  of  cows,  each  herd  consisting  of 
seven  score,  as  well  as  immense  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  a  noble  stud  of  fine  horses.  The 
principal  people  of  Leinster  would  often 
visit  Buiciodh  Brughach  with  their  whole 
family  and  retinue,  and  quarter  themselves 
upon  him  for  some  time,  and  when  they  left 
they  scrupled  not  to  carry  away  a  drove  of 
his  cows,  or  to  lay  hands  upon  some  of  his 
horses  and  mares,  for  which  they  never 
thought  of  making  him  any  kind  of  return. 
In  this  manner,  Buiciodh  soon  became  im- 
poverished, and  when  at  last  his  whole  for- 
tune was  reduced  to  seven  cows  and  a  bull, 


he  removed  with  it  secretly  by  night  from 
his  house  at  Dun  Buiciodh,  and  taking  with 
him  his  wife  and  his  foster-child  Eithne 
Ollamhdha,  a  maiden  of  great  beauty,  he 
travelled  till  he  came  to  an  extensive  forest 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  which  was  much 
frequented  by  king  Cormac.  In  the  wildest 
part  of  the  wood  he  built  a  small  hut  with 
turf  and  branches,  which  served  for  a  lodg- 
ing for  himself  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  for 
the  fair  Eithne,  who  performed  the  duties 
of  a  servant  towards  her  foster  parents. 

One  day  it  happened  that  king  Cormac 
rode  out  to  divert  himself  in  this  wood,  and 
chance  led  his  steps  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Buiciodh's  hut,  where  he  saw  Eithne 
milking  the  cows,  and  he  was  immediately 
struck  with  her  beauty.  He  observed  that 
she  had  two  vessels,  into  one  of  which  as 
she  took  each  cow  she  placed  the  richer  and 
better  part  of  the  milk,  and  poured  the  thin 
milk  into  the  other.  When  she  had  finished 
this  task,  Cormac,  who  remained  concealed 
behind  the  branches,  followed  her  with  his 
eyes  into  the  cottage,  and  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  her  return,  with  two 
vessels  and  a  bowl,  which  she  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  spring  of  water,  and  using  the 
bowl  to  lade  with,  she  filled  one  vessel 
with  the  water  that  was  near  the  surface, 
and  poured  into  the  other  that  which  she 
laded  from  the  middle  of  the  spring, 
and  which  was  cooler  and  clearer  than  the 
rest  She  returned  from  the  hut  a  third 
time,  with  a  reaping-hook  in  her  hand,  and 
proceeded  to  a  place  where  rushes  grew, 
which  she  cut  with  her  reaping-hook,  and 
carefully  separating  those  that  were  long 
and  green  from  those  that  were  short  or 
withered,  she  laid  them  in  different  heaps. 
Cormac,  unable  any  longer  to  repress  his 
curiosity,  rode  up  to  her.  The  maiden  was 
at  first  alanned  at  being  accosted  by  a  man 
of  rank  in  this  solitary  place,  but  he  remov- 
ed her  fears  by  his  words  and  behaviour, 
and,  in  answer  to  his  questions,  she  informed 
him  that  she  had  made  the  selection  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  milk,  water,  and  rushes, 
for  her  foster-father  Buiciodh  Brughach, 
who  had  brought  her  up  from  her  infancy. 
The  king  immediately  drew  the  hospitable 
herdsman  from  his  confinement,  gave  him  a 
valuable  piece  of  land,  well  stocked  with 
cattle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tara,  and 
made  the  beautiful  Eithne  his  queen. 

Cormac  was  celebrated,  not  only  for  his 
magnificence  and  political  talents,  but  he 
was  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  he  is  said 
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to  have  made  great  reforms  in  the  druidical 
and  literary  orders,  and  even  to  have  discou- 
raged the  superstitions  of  paganism,  and 
expressed  opinions  on  religious  matters  which 
might  fairly  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  a 
free-thinker.  Many  of  the  military  and  poli- 
tical institutions  ascribed  to  this  king  long 
outlived  his  age.  He  is  said,  moreover,  to 
have  endowed  three  academies  at  Tara :  the 
first  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science 
of  war,  the  second  to  historical  literature,  and 
the  third  to  jurisprudence.  He  also  caused 
the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  which,  it  is  pre- 
tended, were  kept  regularly  in  the  Psalter 
of  Tara  since  the  days  of  Ollamh,  to  be 
subjected  to  a  general  revision,  and  to  be 
corrected  and  improved  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  learned  men  of  his  court.  In  the  course 
of  his  reign,  considerable  additions  were 
made  to  the  ancient  code  of  laws  entitled 
the  Celestial  Judgments. 

Cormac  appears  to  have  been,  in  spite  of 
his  wisdom  and  scholarship,  of  an  amorous 
disposition,  and  the  charms  of  queen  Eithne 
were  not  sufficient  to  rivet  his  affections  to 
one  object.  On  one  occasion  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  Ulster  embarked  in  a  marauding 
expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and 
among  other  plunder  they  carried  off  the 
beautiful  Ciarnuit,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  Picts.  King  Cormac  soon  obtained 
possession  of  this  prize,  and  he  fitted  up  an 
apartment  for  the  damsel  in  his  palace  at 
Tara,  and  "  valued  her  beyond  all  the  ladies 
of  his  court."  The  latter  soon  became  jea- 
lous of  her  superiority,  and  the  queen  espe- 
cially, who,  however  humble  she  might 
have  been  when  she  tended  her  foster- 
father's  cottage,  was  now  remarkable  for 
her  high  spirit,  resolved  on  taking  venge- 
ance upon  the  beautiful  cause  of  the  neglect 
shown  to  herself.  By  dint  of  expostulations 
and  threats,  she  prevailed  upon  the  king, 
who  still  loved  his  lawful  consort,  to  de- 
liver Cianiuit  into  her  hands,  and  as  a 
punishment  she  placed  her  in  close  confine- 
ment, and  obliged  her  to  grind  with  a  quern, 
or  hand-mill,  nine  quarters  of  corn  every 
day.  The  king,  however,  contrived  still  to 
gain  access  to  her,  and  from  this  intercourse 
she  became  with  child.  As  the  time  of  her 
delivery  drew  near,  she  complained  to  her 
royal  lover,  with  tears,  of  her  inability  to 
fulfil  the  cruel  task  which  wns  still  rigo- 
rously imposed  upon  her,  and  he  delivered 
her  from  her  servitude  by  bringing  over 
from  Scotland  a  skilful  mechanic,  who 
erected  a  mill  that  did  the  work  without 
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hands.  Thus  were  corn-mills  introduced 
into  Ireland. 

After  a  reign  of  some  years,  chequered 
by  wars  and  rebellions,  this  accomplished 
prince  lost  one  of  his  eyes  in  resisting  a 
traitorous  attack  in  his  palace,  and  it 
being  a  fundamental  law  of  the  king- 
dom that  no  one  affected  with  a  personal 
blemish  should  be  capable  of  wearing  the 
crown,  Cormac  abdicated  the  supreme 
power  in  favour  of  his  son  Cairbre  Liffe- 
achair,  and  retired  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  a  thatched  cabin  at  Aicill,  or  Kells, 
in  the  same  forest  where  he  first  met  his 
wife  Eithne.  There  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  composed  several 
works,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  was 
"  The  advice  to  a  king,"  which  he  wrote 
for  the  instruction  of  his  son  and  successor 
Cairbre,  and  which  Keating  describes  as 
"  worthy  to  be  inscribed  in  golden  charac- 
ters for  the  information  of  princes,  and  as  a 
most  complete  standard  of  policy  to  all 
ages."  This  book  is  said  to  have  been 
extant  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
well  as  a  poem  ascribed  to  the  same  royal 
author  on  the  virtues  of  the  number  Three. 

Among  the  chiefs  who  are  stated  to  have 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Cairbre,  were  Oisin, 
the  son  of  Finn,  (the  Ossian  of  modern 
writers)  and  Finn  Mac  Cumhal,  better 
known  as  Finn  Mac  Coul  or  Fingal,  on 
whose  names,  and  the  remains  of  Irish 
romance  relating  to  them,  Macpherson  built 
his  splendid  forgeries.  These  two  indi- 
viduals were  chieftains  of  the  celebrated 
Fianaa-Eirinn,  or  militia  of  Erin,  the 
ancient  national  army  whose  exploits  have 
been  so  often  sung  by  the  bards,  and  which 
was  suppressed  for  its  turbulence  by  king 
Cairbre.  It  had  in  fact  been  for  some  time 
divided  into  two  rival  septs,  the  clanna 
Boisgne,  commanded  by  Oisin,  and  the 
clanna  Morna,  which  was  protected  by  the 
king  of  Munster.  Continual  feuds  led  to 
frequent  and  violent  contentions,  and  one 
of  these,  between  Goll  and  Finn  Mac  Cum- 
hal, near  Finn's  palace  at  Almhain,  on  the 
mountain  of  Allen,  in  Leinster,  had  risen  to 
such  a  height  that  it  could  only  be  appeased 
by  the  intervention  of  the  bards,  who  shook 
the  chain  of  silence  between  the  chiefs,  and 
succeeding  in  calming  their  animosity.  The 
clanna  Boisgne  had  become  so  presump- 
tuous under  the  government  of  Cairbre, 
that  they  set  the  monarch  of  Ireland  him- 
self at  defiance,  and,  assisted  by  the  king  of 
Munster,  they  made  head  against  the  royal 
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troops  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Gabhra, 
from  which  scarcely  a  man  of  the  rebellious 
army  escaped,  except  their  leader  Oisin. 
The  victorious  monarch  slew  Oisin's  son, 
Osgar,  with  his  own  hand,  but  he  himself 
received  a  wound  which  he  survived  but  a 
short  time.  The  causes  of  this  war,  the 
events  which  attended  it,  and  its  continua- 
tion during  some  following  reigns,  are  the 
subject  cf  many  of  the  old  poems  and  of 
the  traditional  legends  of  the  Irish  people. 
Two  successive  kings  perished  iu,  battle 
against  the  insurgents,  and  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Dubhchomar,  early  in  the  fourth 
century,  placed  an  usurper  on  the  throne  in 
the  person  of  Colla  Huas,  one  of  three  bro- 
thers bearing  the  same  name. 

Within  five  years,  however,  the  rightful 
line  was  again  restored  in  the  person  of 
Muredach  Tiry,  who  compelled  the  usurper 
to  abdicate,  and  the  three  Collas  took  re- 
fuge, with  three  hundred  followers,  in  Scot- 
land. They  returned  after  a  year's  absence, 
and  being,  by  the  intervention  of  the  druids, 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  king  Muredach, 
they  were  enabled  by  him  to  embark  in 
new  wars,  and  succeeded  in  depriving  the 
king  of  Ulster  of  his  dominions.  In  the 
course  of  this  war,  after  a  battle  said  to 
have  lasted  six  days,  the  royal  palace  of 
Eraania  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
viclorious  army.  Little  need  be  said  of  the 
succeeding  monarchs,  until  we  come  to  the 
»eign  of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  who 
reigned  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  This  king,  after 
having  carried  over  an  army  to  Scotland  to 


assist  the  Dalreadic  colony  against  the 
j  Picts,  joined  in  a  still  more  formidable 
I  invasion  of  the  western  districts  of  Britain, 
now  left  defenceless  by  the  retreating 
I  Romans.  Not  content  with  this,  or  rather 
his  appetite  for  plunder  sharpened  by  the 
rich  booty  he  carried  home,  Nial  is  said  to 
have  subsequently  invaded  Gaul,  from 
which  he  brought  home  large  numbers  of 
captives  with  his  plunder;  but  in  a  second 
expedition  to  Gaul,  his  career  was  suddenly 
cut  short  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne, 
where  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  own 
soldiers.  Dathy,  who  succeeded  Nial  on 
the  throne  of  Ireland  about  the  year  406, 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor, 
and  not  only  ravaged  the  maritime  districts 
of  Gaul,  but  marched  inland  until  he 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  He  was 
there  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  his 
army  immediately  returned,  bringing  with 
them  to  Ireland  the  body  of  their  king, 
who  was  interred  with  great  pomp  at  Roi- 
licna-Riogh,  in  Cruachan,  the  grand  ceme- 
tery of  the  Milesian  kings.  He  is  said  to 
have  reigned  twenty-three  years,  and  was 
the  last  of  the  pagan  kings  of  Ireland.* 

•  These  pretended  expeditions  into  Gaul  bear  a 
singular  resemblance  to  the  similar  expeditions 
ascribed  to  king  Arthur,  in  the  fabulous  history  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  In  the  dark  obscurity  which 
involves  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  period, 
we  cannot  say  that  Irish  marauders  may  not  have 
infested  the  Gallic  coasts,  as  no  doubt  they  did  the 
coasts  of  Britain,  where  they  took  a  part  in  the  in- 
ternal wars  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
But  we  know  enough  of  the  history  of  Gaul,  to  be 
assured  that  no  invasions,  like  those  ascribed  in  the 
Irish  annals  to  Nial  and  Dathy,  took  place  there. 


CHAFfER  IV. 


TUB  FIRST  AGKS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  IRELAND. 


HE  time  was  now  arrived 
when  the  "  sacred  isle" 
of  antiquity  was  destined, 
under  a  totally  new  faith, 
to  merit  the  appellation  of 
"  the  island  of  saints." 
The  history  of  early  Chris- 
tianity in  Ireland  is  ob- 
scure and  doubtful,  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  as  it  is  unusually 
copious.    If  legends  entered  largely  into  the 


civil  history  of  the  country,  they  found  their 
way  tenfold  into  the  history  of  the  church, 
because  there  the  tendency  to  believe  in  them 
was  much  greater,  as  well  as  the  induce- 
ments to  invent  and  adopt  them.  Although 
legends  are  not  history,  they  form  no  unim- 
portant portion  of  it,  for  they  often  paint  to 
us  the  character  and  sentiments  of  the  age 
better  than  history  itself,  and  in  the  present 
instance  they  at  least  give  us  the  notions 
formed  at  the  earliest  period  when  we  have 
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any  historical  records  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Irish.  We  must  be  content  with  these 
notions  until  we  arrive  at  a  period  when 
contemporary  and  authentic  documents 
come  to  our  aid. 

Among  the  captives  said  to  have  been 
brought  into  Ireland  by  king  Nial,  from  his 
first  expedition  to  the  Gallic  court,  sup- 
posed by  chronologists  to  have  occurred  in 
the  year  403,  was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  to 
whom  history  has  given  the  name  of  Patrick. 
On  their  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  was  sold  as  a 
slave  to  a  chief  named  Milcho,  who  carried 
him  to  his  home  in  the  north,  in  a  district 
now  known  as  the  county  of  Antrim. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  was  there 
employed  as  a  shepherd ;  according  to  others 
it  was  his  duty  to  tend  his  master's  swine; 
all  agree  that,  during  six  years  of  bondage, 
the  leisure  of  the  young  captive  was  con- 
stantly devoted  to  prayer  and  meditation. 
The  principal  scene  of  Patrick  s  devotions 
was  the  solitary  mountain  of  Slcibh-Mis, 
celebrated  for  more  than  one  remarkable 
event  in  the  annals  of  Ireland.  The  manner 
in  which  the  youth  escaped  from  servitude 
is  also  differently  related:  according  to  one 
account,  there  was  a  law  at  that  time  in  the 
island  that  all  slaves  should  become  free  in 
the  seventh  year  of  their  bondage;  the  com- 
mon legend  states,  that  by  divine  intimation 
he  discovered  a  treasure  which  enabled  him 
to  purchase  his  liberty;*  but  the  generally 
received  version  of  the  story  is,  that  in 
obedience  to  an  admonition  from  heaven, 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  dream,  Patrick  fled 
from  his  master,  reached  the  south-western 
coast  of  Ireland  in  safety,  and  there  em- 
barked in  a  merchant  vessel,  which  carried 
him  home  to  Gaul.  There  are  almost  as 
many  conflicting  claims  to  the  honour  of 
being  the  birth  place  of  St.  Patrick,  as  there 
were  in  the  case  of  Homer;  various  legends 
make  him  a  native  of  Britain,  of  Wales, 
of  Gaul,  of  Ireland,  and  even  of  Scotland, 
but  most  of  them  agree  in  stating  that  his 
mother  was  named  Conquessa,  and  that  she 
was  the  sister  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  To 
him  Patrick  now  went  to  seek  the  instruc- 
tion which  his  misfortune  had  deprived  him 
of  the  opportunity  of  gaining,  and  in  his 
college  at  Tours,  he  is  said  to  have  be- 
come not  only  profoundly  learned  in  the 

*  A  very  ancient  sequence  of  the  taint,  printed  by 
Mussingham  from  an  old  manuscript,  says: — 
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A  piratis  venditur, 

Fit  custos  porcorum; 
Aurum  cjuo  redimitur 
Repent  decorum. 


theological  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church, 
but  a  proficient  in  a  variety  of  languages, 
including  the  British,  Gallic,  Irish,  Latin, 
and  Greek.*  He  next  placed  himself 
under  St.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  and  with 
him  and  in  Italy  he  spent  several  years  in 
perfecting  himself  in  the  monastic  disci- 
pline. 

In  429,  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  accom- 
panied the  two  Gallic  saints,  Germanus  and 
Lupus,  in  their  pretended  expedition  to 
Britain^  to  eradicate  from  that  country  the 
errors  of  Pclagianism.  Long  previous  to 
this,  he  appears  to  have  aspired  to  be 
the  apostle  of  the  still  Pagan  Irish,  to  con- 
vert whom  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  by  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church 
named  Palladius,  represented  as  having  been 
sent  thither  by  Pope  Celestine  in  431  as 
first  bishop  of  the  Irish ;  but  driven  from 
the  shore  by  the  inhospitality  of  the  natives, 
he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, where  he  died  among  the  Picts,  with- 
out having  accomplished  his  mission.  St. 
Germanus  had  recommended  Patrick  to  the 
Pope  as  a  fit  person  to  follow  Palladius,  and 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  liis  labours 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  his  death. 
Patrick  landed  first,  it  appears,  on  the  coast 
of  Dublin,  some  time  in  the  year  432,  but 
meeting  with  no  encouragement  there,  and 
repulsed  at  other  places  on  the  eastern  coast, 
he  proceeded  towards  the  north,  and  landed 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strang- 
ford.  The  legendary  lives  of  the  saint 
relate  many  miracles  which  he  performed 
in  his  progress,  chiefly  acts  of  vengeance 
to  punish  the  obstinate  unbelief  of  the 
natives,  and  frequently  directed  against  in- 
animate objects,  such  as  depriving  rivers  of 
their  fish  and  turning  fertile  districts  into 
bogs.  When  he  now  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  Ulster,  the  chief 
of  the  district,  named  Dichu,  came  forth 
with  his  attendants  to  arrest  him  in  his  route, 
and  had  even  raised  his  sword  to  strike  the 
holy  preacher,  when  his  hand  was  arrested 
by  a  miracle,  and  this,  joined  with  the  elo- 
quence of  the  missionary  and  the  sanctity 
of  his  aspect,  so  far  worked  upon  Dichu, 

•  The  oldest  life  of  St  Patrick  was  composed 
about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  by  a  Latin  author 
named  Probus.  In  the  twelfth  century  appeared  the 
two  larger  lives,  by  William  of  Malmsoury,  and 
Jocelin  of  Furneas.  These  are  the  oldest  authori- 
ties for  the  legend,  if  we  except  a  narrative  in  Latin, 
naid  to  be  written  by  Patrick  himself,  and  entitled  bis 
ConfeuUm,  but  believed  by  the  beat  writers  to  be  a 
spurious  production. 
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that  he  and  the  whole  of  his  family  were 
converted  to  the  word  of  God.  Under  his 
protection  St.  Patrick  began  to  preach  and 
celebrate  divine  worship  in  a  humble  barn 
near  his  residence,  which  from  that  time 
took  the  name  of  Sabhul-Phadruig,  or 
Patrick's  Barn ;  he  afterwards  built  a  church 
on  the  site,  and  made  it  his  favourite 
resort. 

The  bitterest  enemies  of  Christianity  were 
the  druids,  whose  interest  it  was  above  all 
others  to  support  the  ancient  belief  of  their 
forefathers;  and  many  of  these,  who  are 
described  in  the  Christian  narrative  as  magi, 
or  magicians,  were  the  objects  of  Patrick's 
!  miracles,  and  were  sacrificed  for  their  obsti- 
•  nate  hostility.    A  druid  of  Dichu's  territory 
I  carried  his  insults  so  far  as  contemptuously 
1  to  interrupt  the  holy  service  one  day  that 
St.  Patrick  was  administering  in  the  barn 
of  Sabhul-Phadruig,  on  which  the  earth 
suddenly  opened   and  swallowed  up  the 
,  sacrilegious  offender.    Dichu  had  a  brother 
i  named  Rius,  an  old  man,  as  wicked  as  he 
I  was  ugly,  who,  enraged  at  the  conversion  of 
I  Dichu  and  at  the  fate  of  the  druid,  perse- 
!  cuted  the  saint  by  every  means  in  his  power. 
1  At  last  the  aged  blasphemer  dared  him  to 
1  perform  a  miracle  on  his  person  as  a  condi- 
!  tion  of  his  believing  in  the  Gospel ;  Patrick 
:  held  up  his  hand,  and  the  ugly  old  man  was 
I  suddenly  changed  into  a  beautiful  youth. 
I  A  miracle  like  this  was  not  to  be  resisted ; 
1  Rius  was  immediately  baptized,  and  his  ex- 
!  ample  was  followed  by  many  of  those  who 
!  had  hitherto  refused  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  salvation. 

Patrick  was  now  seized  with  a  violent  de- 
sire to  visit  the  scene  of  his  earlier  devotions, 
the  mountain  of  Sleibh-Mis,  and  he  hoped 
!  to  effect  the  conversion  of  his  old  master, 
Milcho.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  his 
residence  in  the  district  of  Dalaradia,  inha- 
bited by  the  Irish  Picts,  but  he  found  in 
Milcho  one  of  the  most  obstinate  champions 
of  the  ancient  Paganism,  who,  furious  at 
the  progress  made  by  his  quondam  slave  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  is  said  in  a  fit 
of  madness  to  have  set  fire  to  his  own  house 
and  substance,  and  thrown  himself  into  the 
flames.  His  two  daughters  listened  to  the 
preacher,  and  were  baptized.  St.  Patrick 
returned  into  Down,  converting  on  his  way 
a  young  swineherd,  who  afterwards  obtained 
a  place  in  the  Irish  calendar  as  St.  Mochua; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  baptized  another 
youth,  who  became  his  inseparable  com- 
panion, and  is  still  better  known  in  Irish 


legend  by  the  name  of  St.  Benignus.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  legend- 
ary lives  any  further  in  their  enumeration 
of  the  particular  conversions  and  miracles 
of  the  saint. 

When  St.  Patrick  set  foot  in  Ireland,  the 
king  of  the  island  was  Laogaire,  the  son  of 
Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Da  thy  in  a.d.  427  or  428.    He  is 
represented  in  the  legendary  histories  of  St. 
Patrick  as  a  tyrannical  prince,  devoted  to 
the  gentilism  of  his  ancestors,  the  slave  of 
his  druids  and  magicians,  and  consequently 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Christians.  While 
St.  Patrick  remained  in  Down,  Easter  ap- 
proached, the  period  at  which  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  to 
hold  their  grand  assembly  at  Tara ;  and  the 
courageous  preacher  of  the  Gospel  deter- 
mined to  attend  there,  and  proclaim  pub- 
licly his  mission  by  celebrating  the  Christian 
festival  in  the  very  heart  of  P  apanism.  He 
accordingly  embarked  in  a  frail  vessel,*  and, 
following  the  coast  to  the  south,  arrived 
with  a  small  party  of  trusty  companions  at 
the  mouth  oi  the  Boyne,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  the  plain  of  Breach,  in 
which  the  city  of  Tara  was  situated.    It  was 
at  his  first restingplace,  when  leaving  hisship, 
that  he  converted  St.  Benignus,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  the  seat  of  the  Irish  monarch. 
Towards  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  which 
was  Easter  eve,  the  missionaries  arrived  at  an 
elevated  spot  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
plain  of  Breagh,  then  called  Feartfethin,  in 
the  modern  district  of  Slane,  where  St. 
Patrick  determined  to  halt  and  light  the 
paschal  fire,  according  to  the  custom  then 
observed  by  the  Christian  church.    It  hap- 
pened that  this  was  the  very  moment  at 
which  the  Pagan  Irish  were  accustomed  to 
light  the  sacred  fire  of  the  bealtinne,  and 
king  Laogaire,  with  all  the  chiefs  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  druids  and  Celtic  priest- 
hood, were  assembled  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Teamhair  at  Tara,  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
previous  to  which,  according  to  their  usage, 
strict  orders  had  been  issued  that  every 
other  fire  in  the  country  around  should  be 
extinguished.    The  bealtinne  fire  arose  as 
usual  in  majestic  grandeur,  but  great  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  prince  and  his  court 
when  they  saw  it  answered  by  the  rival  fires 
from  the  heights  of  Feartfethin.   When  the 
monarch  inquired  angrily  who  it  was  that 
had  dared  to  infringe  the  law  which  had 
been  rendered  sacred  by  the  usage  of  cen- 
turies, one  of  his  principal  druids,  who 
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boasted,  like  the  rest  of  his  order,of  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  came  forward,  and,  addressing 
Laogaire,  "said,  "  O  king,  the  fire  which  we 
see,  unless  it  be  extinguished  this  night, 
will  burn  for  ever,  and  it  will  rise  above  all 
the  fires  of  our  ancient  rites  ;  and  the  man 
who  lights  it  will,  before  long,  scatter  thy 
kingdom."  So,  in  the  first  impulse  of  his 
anger,  the  king  gathered  together  his  cha- 
riots and  his  horsemen,  and  hurried  forwards 
to  extinguish  at  once  the  fire  by  which  he  was 
threatened ;  but  his  first  warmth  was  soon 
abated,  and  he  stopped  half  way  to  listen 
again  to  his  druids,  who  persuaded  the  king 
that  he  was  doing  too  much  honour  to  the  of- 
fender by  going  to  him  in  person,  and  there- 
fore messengers  were  despatched  to  summon 
t  St.  Patrick  into  his  presence.  The  meeting, 
according  to  the  legend,  was  more  like  a 
battle  than  a  discussion  of  faith  and  doctrines ; 
the  king's  attendants  rose  against  the  mis- 
sionaries to  slay  them,  but  they  fell  paralised 
before  the  divine  power  which  protected  the 
saints,  until  Laogaire's  queen,  with  the  in- 
stinctive piety  which  so  often  distinguished 
her  sex,  fell  reverently  on  her  knees  before 
St.  Patrick,  and  prayed  that  the  wrath  of 
heaven  might  be  witheld  until  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  his  doc- 
trines in  peace  on  the  morrow. 

The  king  returned  to  Tara,  to  pass  an  un- 
easy night  in  his  palace  of  Teamhair,  and 
the  legendary  writers  accuse  him  of  having, 
under  the  weight  of  his  apprehensions  of 
what  the  morrow  might  produce,  hired 
assassins  in  the  different  places  through 
which  the  saint  must  pass,  to  take  away  his 
life.  All  these,  however,  St.  Patrick  es- 
caped, and  he  was  allowed  on  the  day  of 
Easter  to  declare  and  explain  publicly  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity  before  the  assem- 
bled court.  On  his  arrival  at  the  palace, 
when  he  entered  the  royal  hall,  he  found 
the  king  at  supper,  and  no  one  of  the  guests 
arose  to  salute  him,  with  the  exception  of 
the  royal  poet  Dubhtach,  who,  suddenly 
struck  with  conviction,  declared  publicly 
his  belief  in  Christ,  and  his  willingness  to 
receive  the  rights  of  baptism.  From  this 
1  moment,  the  legendist  tells  us,  he  exerted 
the  talents  which  had  fomerly  been  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  false  gods  in  composing 
poems  in  praise  of  the  Almighty  and  his 
saints.* 

*  Raptuatus  namque  et  in  fide  Christi  confirmatus 
carmina  nine  quondam  studio  florcscentc  peregit  in 
!audem  falsorura  deonim,  jam  in  ustim  meliorem  men- 
tem  mutanset  u'nguam.nocmataclarinsacomposuitin 
laudem  oninipotcntU  Dei  et  sanctorum  ejus  pneconi urn. 


Laogaire  and  his  family,  however,  con- 
tinued deaf  to  the  admonitions  of  the  j 
preacher,  although  no  further  hindrance  ap-  j 
pears  to  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
fulfilment  of  his  mission,  except  that  which 
he  experienced  from  the  interruptions  and 
plots  of  the  druids.  Before  leaving  Menth, 
St.  Patrick  attended  the  celebration  of  the 
Tealtain  games,  and  preached  with  success 
to  the  vast  multitudes  assembled  on  that 
occasion.  Among  his  converts  was  the  king's 
brother,  Conal,  who  gave  his  house,  called 
Rath-Yrtair,  in  the  county  of  Mcath,  for  a 
church,  and  it  received  from  its  new  possessor 
the  name  of  Donagh-Phadruig.  The  saint 
and  his  companions  next  made  a  progress 
through  Connaught  to  the  western  coast  of 
the  island.  In  their  way  towards  the  plains 
of  Connaught,  as  they  passed  near  the  royal 
residence  of  Cruachan,  at  day-break  one 
morning,  the  missionaries  came  to  a  fair 
fountain,  and  they  there  began  to  chaunt 
their  morning  service.  It  happened  at  the 
same  time  that  the  two  beautiful  daughters 
of  king  Laogaire,  Eithne  and  Feidhlim, 
had  left  their  father's  residence  to  proceed 
to  the  fountain  to  bathe,  and  they  were 
astonished  to  find  the  place  occupied  by 
a  group  of  men  of  saint-like  appearance, 
clad  in  white  garments,  with  books  in  their 
hands,  and  fancied  them  some  of  the 
spiritual  beings  with  which  their  national 
creed  had  peopled  the  woods  and  fountains. 
As  the  two  damsels  approached  with  rever- 
ence, Patrick  addressed  himself  to  them,  ' 
told  them  his  mission,  explained  to  them 
the  word  of  God,  and  held  forth  the  hope 
of  salvation.  The  princesses  were  struck 
with  conviction,  and  rejecting  the  errors  in 
which  they  had  been  so  carefully  instructed 
by  their  father's  druids,  received  baptism  in 
the  same  fountain,  and  dedicated  themselves 
to  the  service  of  Christ.  Patrick  now  con- 
tinued his  journey  through  Connaught,  con- 

Jocclin.  Vit,  S.  Patric.  cap.  xliv.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  application  of  the  words  of 
Boethius,  lib.  L,  metr.  1 : — 

Carmina  qui  quondam  studio  florcntc  perogi 
Flcbilis,  heu,  mtpstos  cogor  inire  modos. 

The  Irish  bibliographers  attributed  several  Christian 
poems  to  the  poet  Dubhtach,  of  which  some  are  pre- 
tended to  be  extant 

We  may  remark  a  considerable  resemblance  in  the 
general  outline  between  St.  Patrick's  mission  to  the 
court  of  Laogaire  and  that  of  Paulinus  to  Edwin  the 
Pagan  king  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons,  as  related 
by  Rede,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  cc.  12,  13.  The  Saxon 
priest  or  bard  Coifi  acta  there  nearly  the  part  of  the 

i  Irish  poet  Dubhtach.    All  these  legends  are,  in  fact, 

I  built  upon  one  another. 
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verting  the  inhabitants  by  thousands,  ordain- 
ing priests,  and  building  churches,  and  on  one 
occasion  it  is  remarked  by  the  old  writer 
of  the  legend  that,  being  in  a  neighbour- 
hood where  stone  or  wood  were  not  easily 
to  be  procured,  the  saint  built  his  church  of 
mud.  From  Connaught  the  missionaries 
proceeded  northwards,  into  the  district  of 
Dalradia,  and  thence  they  passed  over  the 
1  mountain  of  "  Ficoth,"  across  the  plain  of 
fireagh,  through  Meath  into  Leinster,  suc- 
cess attending  constantly  on  their  steps. 
When  they  had  crossed  a  little  river  named 
Finglas,  and  ascended  a  gentle  eminence 
about  a  mile  from  a  hamlet,  then  called 
Athcliath,  but  since  known  by  the  name  of 
!  Dublin,  Patrick  is  said  to  have  gazed  on  the 
I  spot  in  contemplation,  and  to  have  uttered 
involuntarily  the  prophetic  words,  "  This 
j  hamlet,  now  so  small,  will  rise  in  time  to 
great  celebrity  ;  it  will  spread  out  in  riches 
and  dignity,  and  will  go  on  increasing  until 
it  become  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom." 
|  To  show  his  love  for  this  place,  St.  Patrick 
.  struck  the  earth  with  the  "  staff  of  Jesus," 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  into  the 
island,  and  a  fountain  sprang  forth,  which 
was  afterwards  called  St.  Patrick's  well. 
The  king  or  chief  of  the  district,  named 
Alphin,  who  resided  here,  received  the  mis- 
sionaries with  favour,  and  he  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Dublin  embraced  the  Christian 
faith;  and  Patrick  conferred  his  blessing  on 
the  future  city,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
i  south  to  contend  with  idolaters  who  were 
more  obstinate  in  their  errors. 

One  of  these,  named  Foylge,  indignant 
at  the  destruction  of  an  idol  which  was  the 
especial  object  of  his  worship,  placed  some 
of  his  men  in  ambush  on  the  road  tlirough 
which  Patrick  had  to  pass,  and  the  charioteer 
of  the  saint  (who  appears  to  have  travelled 
;  generally  in  a  car),  being  mistaken  for  his 
master,  was  slain  before  his  face.    He  was 
I  treated  more  hospitably  when  he  entered 
|  the  province  of  Munster,  the  king  of  which 
I  received  him  with  great  reverence  in  his 
'■  palace  on  the  rock  of  Cashcl,  the  ancient 
I  seat  of  the  monarchs  of  Momonia,  or  Mun- 
!  ster.    There  existed  a  tradition  that  one  of 
I  the  earlier  kings  had  received  at  this  spot  a 
I  divine  intimation  of  the  future  establishment 
'  of  Christianity  in  Ireland ;  and  the  prince 
who  now  reigned,  with  his  family  and  people, 
listened  to  the  preaching  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
were  baptised.    When  the  king  of  Munster 
I   bowed  before  the  preacher  to  receive  his 
I    benediction,  Patrick's  pastoral  staff  (he  had  j 
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been  ordained  a  bishop  before  entering  upon  1 
his  mission)  accidentally  rested  on  the  royal  i 
foot,  and  piercing  it,  the  ground  was  stained 
with  his  blood.    Neither  the  saint  nor  the 
king  observed  the  wound  till  the  ceremony 
was  ended,  and  then  the  former,  having 
cured  it  by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  ; 
held  his  hand  over  his  royal  convert,  and  ■ 
added  to  his  blessing  the  prophetic  words, 
"  In  memory  of  this  blood  now  shed,  the 
blood  of  no  king  of  thy  line  who  shall  reign 
in  this  place  shall  ever  be  shed,  except  one;" 
and  the  annalists  of  Munster  ages  afterwards  ' 
declared  that,  with  one  exception  only,  the  !  i 
kings  of  that  district  died  in  peace.  A 
magnificent  church  was  afterwards  erected 
on  the  rock  or  Cashel,  the  remains  of  which 
form  one  of  the  noblest  monastic  ruins  in 
Ireland;  and  in  it  is  still  preserved  the 
Leac-Phadruig,  or  Patrick's-stone,  the  table 
on  which  the  kings  of  Munster  were  crowned. 
St.  Patrick  remained  several  years  labouring 
in  the  conversion  of  the  people  of  Munster 
and  Connaught  before  he  returned  to  Ulster, 
the  first  scene  of  his  success.      He  had 
already  built  churches  on  most  of  the  spots 
which  had  been  previously  consecrated  to 
the  rites  of  druidism ;  but  when  he  came  to 
Usneach  in  Meath,  a  place  celebrated  in 
Irish  fable,  with  the  intention  of  founding  a 
church  there,  he  was  driven  away  oppro- 
briously  by  the  two  chiefs  of  the  district,  who 
were  brothers,  and  the  saint  was  proceeding  ! 
to  strike  them  with  his  malediction,  when  ; 
his  disciple  St.  Secundinus  interfered,  and  j 
begged  that  the  curse  might  be  laid  on  the 
stones  of  the  neighbourhood.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  curse,  the  stones  of  Usneach 
became  unfit  for  building,  and  if  any  one 
persisted  in  erecting  a  house  with  them,  it 
never  failed  to  fall  down  soon  after  it  was  , 
completed.    The  cursed  stones  of  Usneach  ■ 
became  proverbial  among  the  Irish. 

After  having  thus  planted  the  Gospel  in 
all  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick 
was  desirous  of  perfecting  its  ecclesiastical 
government,  and  he  prepared  for  the  estab-  i 
lishment  of  a  metropolitan  sec.    For  this  I  < 
purpose  he  selected  an  elevated  place,  not  j 
far  from  the  ancient  palace  of  Emania,  then 
called  Druim-Saileach,  of  which  he  obtained 
a  grant  from  the  king  of  the  district,  and 
there  he  built  the  cathedral  of  Armagh. 
At  this  place,  and  at  his  favourite  retreat  at 
Sabhul-Phadruig,  where  he  had  first  preach- 
ed the  Gospel  to  the  Irish,  St.  Patrick  is 
said  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  j 
The  legend  states,  that  after  the  establish-  1 
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ment  of  the  see  of  Armagh,  the  saint  went 
to  Rome,  to  obtain  from  the  Pope  a  con- 
firmation of  all  he  had  done  in  his  mission, 
and  the  grant  of  privileges  to  his  church; 
but  the  more  judicious  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject who  accept  the  outline  of  the  history 
of  St.  Patrick,  have  declared  their  belief 
that  he  never  left  Ireland  after  he  entered 
the  island  as  a  missionary  of  the  faith  of  the 
Redeemer.  It  was  on  his  return  from  this 
alleged  visit  to  Rome,  that  St.  Patrick  is 
said  to  have  performed  the  celebrated  mira- 
cle by  which  be  collected  together  the  veno- 
mous reptiles  from  every  part  of  Ireland  on 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of 
Mayo,  called  from  this  circumstance  Cruach- 
Phadruig,  and  from  thence  hurled  them  into 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  We  are  told 
that  from  this  moment  Ireland  has  been  free 
from  every  kind  of  noxious  reptile ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  island  pos- 
sessed this  character  long  before  the  age  in 
which  the  saint  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  as 
we  perceive  from  the  Roman  writers.  The 
legend  adds  that  Patrick  cleared  the  island  of 
demons  at  the  same  time  he  drove  away  its 
reptiles,  and  that  in  a  short  time  it  became 
so  filled  with  holy  monks  and  nuns,  that  it 
received  by  pre-eminence  the  honourable 
tide  of  "  the  island  of  saints." 

About  the  year  465,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  the  best  chronologists,  St.  Patrick 
was  seized  with  a  severe  malady,  in  his  re- 
tirement at  Sabhul,  and  feeling  the  approach 
of  death,  he  set  out  to  reach  Armagh,  which 
he  wished,  as  his  episcopal  sec,  to  be  his 
last  resting  place.  He  had  proceeded 
part  of  the  way  in  his  slow  progress,  when, 
warned,  it  is  said,  by  the  voice  of  an  angel, 
which  told  him  it  was  God's  will  he  should 
die  in  Ulster,  at  the  place  where  his  preach- 
ing first  met  with  success,  he  returned  to 
Sabhul-Phadruig,  and  died  there  a  week 
after,  on  the  17th  of  March,  465,  (on  which 
day  his  festival  is  kept),  having  then  reach- 
ed the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Some  of  the  legends  make  him  live  to  the 
advanced  age  of  a  hundred  and  thirty.  His 
convert  St.  Brigid  attended  at  his  death-bed. 
The  news  of  St.  Patrick's  death  was  soon 
carried  abroad,  and  the  clergy  crowded  from 
all  parts  to  be  present  at  his  obsequies,  the 
ceremonies  attendant  upon  which  lasted 
during  several  days.  It  had  been  made 
known  to  the  saint  before  bis  death,  that 
heaven  willed  him  to  be  buried  in  Down ; 
but  the  people  of  Armagh  were  jealous  of 
the  treasure  which  was  thus  to  be  given  to 
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the  keeping  of  their  neighbours  of  Ulster, 
and  when  the  day  of  burial  came  they  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers,  resolved  to  attack 
the  convoy,  and  carry  off  the  body  of  the 
saint.  A  cart  drawn  by  oxen  carried  the 
corpse  in  solemn  procession  towards  Down, 
when  the  people  of  Armagh  made  a  sudden 
onset,  seized  upon  the  cart,  and  turned  the 
heads  of  the  oxen  towards  the  episcopal  see. 
Thus  they  proceeded  until  they  came  to  the 
borders  of  Armagh,  and  were  passing  a  little 
river  called  Caucune,  when,  to  their  surprise, 
cart,  and  oxen,  and  corpse,  suddenly  disap- 
peared, and  they  found  that  they  had  been 
following  a  shadow,  miraculously  raised  up  to 
draw  them  away,  while  the  real  body  of  the 
saint  had  proceeded  without  interruption  to 
Down,  where  it  was  safely  deposited  in  the 
earth,  and  a  handsome  church  was  afterwards 
built  over  his  remains.  The  bodies  of  bis 
disciple  St.  Brigid  and  of  St  Columba  were 
afterwards  deposited  in  the  same  grave.* 
In  later  times  the  monks  of  Malmsbury  had 
forged,  or  received  from  tradition,  a  legend 
that  Patrick  had  left  Ireland  in  his  later 
years,  and  become  abbot  of  their  house,  and 
that  the  body  of  the  saint,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  disciples  Brigid,  Benign  us,  and  In- 
dractus,  lay  buried  in  Malmsbury  church, 
and  they  claimed  the  honour  of  possessing 
these  relics  with  so  much  persistance,  that 
we  are  assured  msny  Irishmen  went  thither 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  to  pay 
reverence  to  their  holy  remains. 

Among  the  more  celebrated  females  said 
to  have  been  converted  by  the  preaching  of  1 
St.  Patrick,  was  St.  Brigid,  already  men- 
tioned as  attending  on  his  death-bed,  who, 
it  is  pretended  by  some  of  his  biogra- 
hers,  wove  the  shroud  in  which  he  was 
uried.  Other  writers,  however,  place  the 
birth  of  Brigid  only  a  few  years  before 
Patrick's  death.  St.  Brigid  is  regarded  as 
the  introducer  of  female  monachism  into 
Ireland.  According  to  the  legend  as  given 
in  Capgrave,  there  was  a  man  of  Leinster 
named  Dubhtach,  who  bought  a  captive 
maiden  named  Brochsech,  whom,  as  was 
then  a  common  practice,  he  compelled  to 
submit  to  bis  embraces.  When  Dubhtach  s 
wife  saw  the  servant  was  pregnant,  she  be- 
came sorrowful,  and  said  to  her  husband, 
"  Go  and  sell  the  maiden,  lest  her  offspring, 

•  A  Leonine  distich,  popular  in  the  middle  ages, 
commemorated  the  place  of  burial  of  the  three 
taints: — 

In  burgo  Duno  tumulo  tumulantur  in  uno 
Brigida,  Patricius,  atque  Columba  piua, 
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if  brought  up  in  thine  house,  should  some 
day  lord  it  over  mine."  The  man,  with 
some  reluctance,  obeyed  his  wife,  and  sold 
Brochsech  to  a  magician  or  druid,  in  whose 
house  she  soon  afterwards  became  the  mother 
of  St.  Brigid,  who  in  spite  of  the  example 
set  her  by  her  master  (for  the  daughter  of  a 
serf  remained  always  a  serf),  was  at  a  very 
early  age  seized  with  the  love  of  Christian 
piety,  and  at  length,  when  freed  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  king  or  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict, she  took  the  veil,  and  collecting  a 
number  of  her  sex,  who  burnt  with  the  same 
devotional  ardour,  she  established  the  first 
Irish  nunnery. 

Brigid  established  her  first  cell  under  the 
shade  of  a  lofty  oak,  which  was  probably 
rendered  sacred  by  the  superstitions  of 
druidism,  for  the  earliest  Christian  estab- 
lishments among  the  converted  Pagans  of 
the  West  were  almost  invariably  established 
on  the  sites  of  older  heathen  worship.  This 
rude  establishment  was  from  this  circum- 
stance named  Kill-dara,  or  the  cell  of  the 
oak,  and,  increasing  rapidly  in  extent  from 
the  crowds  of  devotees  attracted  thither  by 
her  sanctity,  it  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
city  since  so  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Kildare.  A  further  proof  of  the  sacred 
character  of  the  spot  selected  by  Brigid 
for  her  monastery,  is  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  holy  fire  which  the  druids 
had  nourished  there,  was  taken  under  the 
charge  of  the  sisterhood,  and  so  well  did 
the  Virgins  of  Christ  attend  to  it,  that 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  reports  the  common  belief 
that  during  so  many  ages  the  sacred  fire 
of  St  Brigid  at  Kildare  had  never  been 
extinguished. 

In  her  pious  retreat  at  Kildare,  St.  Bri- 
gid was  the  sure  refuge  of  the  unfortunate, 
especially  of  those  of  her  own  sex,  and  the 
island  was  soon  filled  with  the  reports  of  her 
charity,  her  benevolence,  and  her  miracles. 
Of  these,  we  may  repeat  two,  as  pictures 
of  the  manners  of  the  age.  The  first  illus- 
trates the  legendary  story  of  her  own  birth. 
A  certain  chief  of  Leinster,  of  a  wicked  and 
luxurious  disposition,  but  of  great  power, 
lived  at  no  great  distance  from  Kildare ;  his 
lust  was  excited  by  the  charms  of  a  woman 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  refused  to  listen 
to  bis  advances,  and  he  set  his  mind  to  work 
to  contrive  the  means  of  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  her.  With  this  object,  he  one  day 
entrusted  to  her  care  a  silver  brooch,  which 
he  afterwards  caused  to  be  purloined  by 


stealth,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  When  the 
maiden,  on  being  required  to  restore  the 
article  entrusted  to  her,  was  unable  to  give 
any  account  of  it,  her  persecutor  accused 
her  of  theft,  and  demanded  that  she  should 
be  delivered  to  him  as  his  slave,  and  the  law 
or  the  custom  of  the  land,  it  appears,  recog- 
nised his  claim.  The  maiden,  seeing  no 
way  left  of  preserving  her  chastity,  fled  to 
the  cell  of  Kildare,  and  invoked  the  protec- 
tion of  its  holy  occupant ;  and  St.  Brigid 
received  her  with  kindness,  and  invoked 
heaven  in  her  favour.  In  the  course  of  their 
interview  a  fisherman  brought  some  fish  he 
had  newly  caught  as  an  offering  to  the  saint, 
in  one  of  which  was  found  the  identical 
brooch  of  silver,  the  loss  of  wliich  had 
caused  so  much  sorrow. 

On  another  occasion,  one  of  her  country- 
men was  entering  the  king's  palace,  when  he 
saw  a  fox  walking  across  the  path.  Ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  tame  animal  to 
which  the  monarch  was  much  attached  on 
account  of  the  entertaining  tricks  it  had  been  [ 
taught  to  perform,  and  taking  it  for  a  wild 
beast,  the  visitor  struck  it  with  his  weapon 
and  slew  it    The  king,  in  great  anger,  con-  \ 
demned  the  offender  to  death,  unless  he  j 
produced  immediately  another  fox  equally 
well  instructed  with  the  one  he  had  killed. 
The  task  was  an  impossible  one,  and  the 
unfortunate  individual  who  had  thus  for- 
feited his  life  prepared  to  meet  his  fate, 
when  St,  Brigid  came  unexpectedly  to  his 
assistance.    Having  heard  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  she  ordered  a  horse  to  be  harnessed 
to  her  car,  and  proceeded  in  all  haste  towards 
the  king's  court.    Her  way  lay  through  a 
wood,  and  as  she  passed  it  she  called  out, 
and  a  wild  fox  instantly  emerged  from  the  j 
brushwood,  walked  tamely  towards  the  car, 
and,  leaping  up,  seated  itself  quietly  by 
her  side.    With  this  companion  she  con- 
tinued her  journey,  and  when  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  the  monarch,  and  informed 
of  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  tame  animal, 
she  ordered  her  fox  to  stand  forth,  on  which 
it  went  through  all  the  performances  of  the 
deceased  fox  with  so  much  exactitude,  that 
the  king  was  delighted  beyond  measure, 
and  ordered  the  man  who  had  offended 
through  ignorance  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

The  death  of  St  Brigid  is  placed  in  the 
year  525,  when  she  is  said  to  nave  reached 
her  seventy-fourth  year.  She  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  buried  at  Kildare, 
but  the  people  of  Ulster  declared  that  her 
remains  had  been  deposited  at  Down,  by  the 
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side  of  those  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Picts 
and  Scot*  were  equally  obstinate  in  the  belief 
that  they  lay  at  Abernethy.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  monks  of  Glaston- 
bury fancied  their  monastery  to  have  been 
her  last  resting-place.  It  was  about  the 
period  of  her  death  that  the  pious  legend- 
aries make  the  island  to  abound  most  in  holy 
professors  of  the  Gospel ;  and  one  of  them 
assures  us  that  the  school  of  Finian,  abbot 
of  Cluain-eraird  (Clonard),  whom  he  styles 
the  "master  of  the  saints  of  Ireland," 
("  magister  sanctorum  Hibernia?,")  contained 
alone  "  three  thousand  saints."  One  of  these 
was  the  celebrated  St.  Columba,  more 
popularly  known  as  Columbkill,  who  is 
stilted  to  have  been  four  years  old  at  the 
time  of  St.  Brigid's  death,  having  been 
born  in  521.  He  soon  distinguished  him- 
self above  all  his  fellows  by  the  ardour  of 
his  religious  zeal,  and  when  no  more  than 
twenty -live  years  of  age  he  founded  a  mo- 
nastery at  Doire  Calgach,  near  Lough  Foyle, 
from  whence  the  name  of  Derry  was  subse- 
quently derived.  He  soon  founded  another 
monastery  in  the  south  of  Meath,  at  a  spot 
named  Dair-magh,  or  the  Plain  of  Oaks, 
which  was  long  celebrated  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  Ireland.  Columba  appears 
subsequently  to  have  been  driven  out  ot  Ire- 
land by  the  feuds  of  the  native  princes,  to 
whom  his  fiery  zeal  seems  often  to  have 
given  offence ;  and  he  settled  in  the  island 
of  Hy,  or  Iona,  where  he  founded  that 

I    famous  monastery  which  was  the  star  of  the 

j    Christianity  of  Scotland  and  the  western  isles. 
He  died  at  Iona,  it  is  said,  in  his  seventy- 

I    sixth  year. 

From  his  favourite  isle  in  the  western 
waves,  Columba  is  represented  as  constantly 
interfering  in  the  political  affairs  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  of  Scotland.  His  relationship  by 
blood  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  and 
turbulent  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  gave  him  a 
peculiar  interest  in  all  the  social  movements 
of  his  native  country.  One  of  the  most 
■  remarkable  events  in  which  he  is  said  to 
,  have  taken  an  active  part,  was  the  great 
|  convention  at  Drumceat,  which  was  called 
together  to  deliberate  on  a  difficult  question 
relating  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Irish  dis- 
trict of  Dalaradia.  At  this  assembly  new 
complaints  arose  against  the  influence  and 
tyranny  of  the  bardic  or  literary  class,  and 
they  had  become  so  unpopular  by  their 

j  \  numbers  and  insolence,  that  it  was  again 
proposed  to  suppress  all  their  privileges. 
But  Columba  stood  forward  in  their  defence, 
I  28 
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and  they  are  said  to  have  been  saved,  with  ! 
some  of  their  immunities,  by  his  exertions 
alone.  Perhaps  he  considered  himself  as  , 
belonging  in  some  degree  to  their  order.  A 
story,  told  by  the  writers  of  his  life  as  an 
instance  of  his  miraculous  foresight  of  future 
events,  shows  us  that  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  associate  with  the  bards  of  his  native  land,  i 
One  day,  we  are  told,  as  the  saint  and  his  ) 
brethren  were  resting  themselves  in  a  house 
near  a  river  in  Ireland,  they  received  a  visit 
from  an  Irish  "poet,"  or  minstrel,  named 
Coronan.  When  he  was  gone,  the  com- 
panions of  Columba  inquired  why  he  had 
permitted  Coronan  to  depart  without  asking 
him  to  chaunt  one  of  his  usual  lays.  The 
saint  replied,  "  How  could  I  ask  for  a  song 
of  joy  lrom  that  miserable  man,  who  at  this 
moment,  struck  by  the  weapons  of  his 
enemies,  is  in  the  agonies  of  death  !"  These 
words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  the  whole 
party  were  roused  by  a  cry  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  a  man  informed  them 
that  the  bard  who  had  been  their  guest  had 
just  been  murdered. 

We  cannot  read  these  lives  of  the  early 
Irish  saints  without  being  struck  with  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  the  Pagan  in- 
stitutions continued  to  exist  under  Christian 
names  and  forms.  The  sacred  virgins  of 
gentile  Ireland  were  perpetuated  in  the  j 
nuns  of  St.  Brigid,  who  continued  to 
tend  the  holy  fire  that  in  earlier  times  had 
so  often  lit  the  baaltinnc  at  Tara ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  druids,  with  their  inviolable 
character,  their  visions  of  second  sight,  and 
their  powers  of  prophecy,  continued  to  live  i 
in  the  persons  of  the  Christian  monks,  who 
were  now  called  upon  as  councillors  by  the 
Irish  chiefs,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  had  formerly  consulted  their  druids. 
This  was  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  St. 
Columba  of  the  Christian  legend,  and  it  is 
perhaps  to  the  Pagan  superstitions  of  his 
countrymen  that  we  must  attribute  his  visions 
and  prophecies.  Thus  the  Irish  king  Aldan, 
before  going  to  battle,  went  to  ask  Columba 
which  of  his  three  adult  sons  was  destined 
to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  Columba 
answered,  "  Neither  of  those  three  will  reign,  j 
for  they  will  be  slain  before  thee  in  the  war ; 
but  thou  hast  younger  sons,  bring  them  to  j 
me,  and  he  who  shall  rush  into  my  arms  will 
be  thy  successor."  The  king  dicf  as  he  was 
told,  and  one  of  his  younger  children,  named 
in  the  legend  Euchodius,  went  directly  to 
the  saint  and  threw  himself  in  his  bosom. 
This  child  became  king  after  lus  father,  i 
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People  of  all  ranks  went  in  this  manner  to 
consult  St.  Columba  on  future  events.  Once, 
according  to  the  legend,  two  "  plebeians" 
went  to  him  in  Iona  to  inquire  what  would 


be  the  fate  of  their  two  eldest  sons.  To  the 
first  he  said,  "  It  is  now  Saturday ;  thy  son 
will  be  dead  next  Friday,  and  will  be  buried 
in  this  island  this  day  week."  To  the  other 
inquirer  he  said,  "  Thy  son  will  live  to  see 
his  grand-children,  and  he  also  will  be  buried 
in  this  island,  but  at  a  very  advanced  age." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  with  all 
this  seemingly  abundant  inTormation,  the 
history  of  early  Christianity  in  Ireland  is 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  The 
name  of  St.  Patrick,  totally  unknown  to 
Bede,  who  took  so  much  interest  in  the 
Irish  church,  and  obtained  all  his  informa- 
tion from  Irish  ecclesiastics,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  writing  in  the  authenticity 
of  which  we  can   place  confidence  pre- 
vious to  the  tenth  or   eleventh  century. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  St.  Brigid ;  and 
the  "  lives"  of  the  other  Irish  saints  are  pro- 
bably none  of  them  so  old,  if  we  except  only 
that  of  Columba  ascribed  to  Adamnan.* 
Yet  we  are  sure  that,  by  whatever  means  it 
may  have  been  introduced,  Christianity  was 
established  in  Ireland  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  that  men  who  afterwards  attained  to 
high  celebrity  in  the  history  of  Europe 
went  thence  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Franks  and  the  Germans.    Among  these  we 
may  mention  the  names  of  St.  Columbanus 
and  St.  Gall,  who  were  born  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century;  Columbanus 
settled  at  Luxeuil,  in  eastern  France,  while 
St.  Gall  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  celebrated  abbey 
which  has  ever  since  been  known  by  his 
name.  Among  the  numerous  manuscripts  in 
the  rich  library  of  this  establishment  are  still 
found  a  few  fragments  written  apparently  in 
Irish,  which,  by  their  evident  antiquity,  may 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  some  of  this  first 
band  of  missionaries. 

•  A  careful  perusal  of  the  life  of  Columba  ascribed 
to  Adamnan,  raise*  many  doubts  in  my  own  mind  as 
to  its  authenticity,  and  indeed  as  to  its  having  been 
written  till  long  after  hut  age.  It  is  singular  that 
Bede,  who  speaks  with  so  much  interest  of  St. 
Columba,  ana  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  life 
and  writings  of  Adamnan,  should  not  mention  a  life 
of  Columba  by  him.  The  language  and  peculiarities 
of  the  life  of  St.  Brigid,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Cogitosus,  also  bespeak  a  much  later  period 
than  the  sixth  century,  when  it  is  supposed  to  have 
bct  n  written.  The  wnter  speaks  of  an  archbishop  of 
Ireland ;  when  it  is  generally  understood  that  no  such 
dignity  existed  till  a  much  later  period. 


! 


The  lives  of  the  Irish  saints,  written  in 
Latin,  are  very  numerous.   Like  everything 
Irish,  they  arc  filled  with  wild  and  pic- 
turesque legends — the  romance  of  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Ireland.    But  they  de- 
scribe the  manners  of  the  sister  island  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  not 
those  of  the  fifth  and  sixth;  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  intervening  period  had 
produced  very  little  change  in  the  general 
character  of  Irish  manners.*  The  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  must,  however,  have 
altered  in  many  respects  the  face  of  society, 
and  thcinstitutionsof  public  life.  The  monks 
brought  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  language 
and  the  use  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  it 
soon  superseded  the  old  Irish  Ogham  cha- 
racters, which  were  only  applicable  to  in- 
scriptions and  charms,  and  could  never  be 
used  for  writing  books.    What  we  now  call 
the  Irish  characters,  are  only  a  corruption  of 
the  Roman  alphabet  as  written  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  Christianity  in  the  island,  and  they 
differ  but  little  from  the  form  of  the  Roman 
character  which  we  call  Anglo-Saxon.  With 
the  use  of  these  characters,  books  began  to 
multiply,  and  we  are  now  approaching  a 
period  when  we  can  place  more  confidence 
in  the  records  of  Irish  history ;  at  least  we 
have  not  the  same  reasons  for  rejecting  it. 
The  Irish  writers  tell  us  that  Dubhtach  the 
poet,  St.  Patrick's  bardic  convert,  with  other 
persons  of  eminence,  urged  the  saint  to 
undertake  a  revision  of  the  Irish  annals, 
which  he  declined,  on  account  of  his  own 
ignorance  of  Irish  history ;  but  they  assert 
that  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  under  his  especial  superintendancc. 
This  is  of  course  but  a  fable.    We  find, 
however,  that  from  about  this  period  the 
Irish  annalists  begin  to  notice  the  reigns  of 
contemporary  sovereigns  in  other  countries 
— a  first  attempt  at  chronological  accuracy. 

During  the  period  while  the  gospel  of 
peace  was  thus  planting  itself  on  the  Irish 
soil,  we  learn  from  the  historical  annals  that 
that  soil  was  moistened  with  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  perpetual  feuds  of  its 
princes.  Laogaire  himself  was  often  en- 
gaged in  these  domestic  broils ;  and  he  was 
involved  in  a  still  more  important  war  with 
the  people  of  Leinster,  who,  guided  by  a 
chiet  named  Criomthan,  refused  to  pjiy  the 
odious  tribute  which  had  been  imposed  on 

•  The  largest  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints,  published  in  tho  original  Latin,  is  that  by 
Colgan,  in  folio,  printed  at  Louvuinc,  in  1G47. 
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them  by  king  Tuathal.  The  troops  of  Con- 
uaught  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
in  an  obstinate  battle  celebrated  by  the  Irish 
bards,  and  called,  from  the  place  where  it 
was  fought,  the  battle  of  Ath-dara,  or  of 
the  Ford  of  the  Oaks.  Loagaire  himself 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  he  was 
only  set  at  liberty  after  he  had  taken  the 
ancient  and  solemn  oath  of  his  forefathers, 
called  the  "  oath  of  the  sun,  wind,  and  ele- 
ments," that  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  would  never  again  claim  the  payment 
of  the  tribute.  The  Irish  annalists  place 
the  battle  of  Ath-dara  in  the  year  457. 
Within  a  year  the  monarch  infringed  his 
oath,  relieved  from  it,  it  is  said,  by  the  ab- 
solution of  his  druids ;  and  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, in  the  year  458,  he  was  killed  in  an 
excursion  among  the  mountains,  some  his- 
torians say  by  lightning,  and  his  country- 
men believed  that  it  was  the  sun,  wind,  and 
elements,  which  had  conspired  in  his  des- 
struction  to  revenge  the  slight  he  had  put 
upon  them  by  the  breach  of  his  oath. 

After  the  death  of  Laogaire,  the  throne 
was  occupied  by  an  usurper,  Olill  Molt, 
descended  from  another  branch  of  the  family 
of  Heremon,  and  the  son  of  Dathy,  Lao- 
gaire's  predecessor.  Lughadh,  the  son  of 
Laogaire,  thus  excluded  from  his  right  to 
the  sceptre,  gathered  together  his  adherents 
to  obtain  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  great 
battle  of  Ocha,  in  which  Olill  Molt  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  fixed  the  descendants  of 
Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages  firmly  on  the 
the  throne  of  Ireland.  The  old  law  of  suc- 
cession, established  by  king  Tuathal,  which 
excluded  from  the  throne  all  the  other  lines 
of  the  royal  Milesian  race  but  his  own,  was 
thus  finally  set  aside.  Twenty  years  after 
the  battle  of  Ocha,  which  the  Irish  annalists 
accept  as  a  technical  period  in  their  chrono- 
logy, the  sons  of  Eirck  went  from  Ireland 
j  to  assist  the  Irish  Dalreadic  colony  esta- 
1  blished  in  Scotland,  and  contributed  mnch 
to  its  establishment  and  power.  From  these, 
through  the  Scottish  kings  and  the  English 
Stuarts,  the  royal  blood  of  Ireland  has  de- 
scended to  the  present  royal  family  of 
England. 

The  reigns  of  the  monarchs  who  succeeded 
I  Olill  Molt  were  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
same  petty  wars  which  had  scarcely  ever 
ceased  to  devastate  the  island.  Lughaidh 
I  is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty -five  years; 
'  and  his  successor  Murcertach,  the  grandson 
of  Eirek,  after  reigning  twenty -one  years 
and  fighting  five  battles,  was  drowned  in  a 


hogshead  of  wine.  He  is  considered  to  have 
been  the  first  Christian  king  of  all  Ireland. 
His  successor,  Tuathal  Maolearbh,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  527,  reigned  nine  years, 
and  then  left  it  to  Diarmid,  the  friend  and 
patron  of  St.  Kieran,  who  had  helped  to 
conceal  him  from  persecution  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor.  Under  this  monarch 
occurred  two  celebrated  events  in  Irish  his- 
tory, the  foundation  of  the  great  monastery 
of  Clonmacnois  by  St.  Kieran,  and  the  descr-  I 
tion  of  the  palace  of  Tara.  The  latter  event 
is  placed  in  the  year  554,  and  is  commonly 
reported  to  have  arisen  from  the  following 
incident.  A  criminal,  who  had  fled  for  j 
sanctuary  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Ruan,  ! 
was  dragged  forcibly  from  his  asylum,  and 
carried  to  Tara,  where  he  was  put  to  death. 
The  abbot  and  his  monks  exclaimed  loudly 
against  the  violation  of  the  sanctuary,  and, 
proceeding  in  solemn  procession  to  the  palace, 
they  pronounced  the  curse  of  heaven  on  its 
walk.  The  Irish  annalists  tell  us  that 
"  from  that  day  no  king  ever  sat  again  at 
Tara ;"  and  the  bards  of  later  ages,  less 
slavishly  devoted  to  the  church  than  the 
annalists,  lamented  over  the  fate  of  the 
ancient  glory  of  Ireland.  One  of  them,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  near  the  time,  ex- 
claims mournfully,  "It  is  not  with  my  will 
that  Teamhair  is  deserted."  The  monks  in 
their  exultation  raised  a  monastery  near  the 
spot,  and  they  gave  it  the  name  of  "  The 
monastery  of  the  curse  of  Ireland" — it  was 
the  last  victory  of  the  religion  of  Christ 
over  expiring  Paganism. 

In  the  pages  of  the  native  annalists,  two 
kinds  of  events  fill  the  reigns  of  the  Irish 
monarchs  of  this  period,  their  battles  with 
subordinate  chiefs,  and  their  connection  with 
monks  and  ecclesiastics.  Diarmid,  we  have 
just  seen,  was  the  friend  of  St.  Kieran.  A 
rival,  though  afterwards  a  friendly  monarch, 
the  generous  and  charitable  Guaire,  king  of 
Connaught,  was  the  friend — some  say  the 
brother — of  St.  Mochua.  Among  other 
stories  told  of  the  prince  and  saint,  there  is 
one  that  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of 
their  wild  character.  Mochua  once  retired 
to  a  cell  by  a  solitary  fountain  of  pure  spring 
water,  five  miles  distant  from  his  brother's 
palace  at  Durlus  Guaire,  that  he  might 
pass  the  period  of  Lent  in  strict  fasting,  and 
he  took  with  him  only  a  single  clerk  as  his 
companion.  Their  single  meal  each  day  con- 
sisted of  a  small  portion  of  coarse  barley 
bread  with  water-cresses  and  water  from  the 
fountain.    Mochua  bore  through  the  peui- 
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teiitial  abstinence  without  fainting,  butwhen 
Easter-day  arrived,  his  clerk  was  able  to 
support  this  diet  no  longer,  and  he  begged 
,  in  the  most  supplicating  manner  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  the  king  s  table  at  Durlus 
and  eat  meat.  St.  Mochua,  satisfied  with 
the  patience  he  had  already  shewn,  promised 
to  indulge  his  appetite,  but  he  told  him  that 
he  need  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  visit 
the  palace,  as  the  provisions  should  be  brought 
to  him  there  in  his  cell.  The  saint  then  fell 
to  the  ground  and  prayed.  It  happened  that 
the  servants  were  at  that  moment  laying  the 
dinner  on  the  table  before  the  king  and  his 
guests,  and  the  surprise  of  the  latter  was 
great  when  they  saw  the  dishes  carried  away 
as  quick  as  they  came  by  an  invisible  hand. 
They  all  mounted  their  horses,  and  gallopped 
after  the  dishes,  which  they  saw  travelling 
rapidly  through  the  air.  The  latter  how- 
ever arrived  first  at  the  cell,  and  presented 
themselves  with  great  submission  before  St. 
Mochua  and  his  clerk,  when,  after  grace 
had  been  duly  said  by  the  saint,  the  servant 
fell  to  eating  with  a  rather  voracious  appe- 
tite. Just  as  he  had  commenced,  the  horse- 
men made  their  appearance,  and,  struck  with 
terror,  he  began  to  lament  his  greediness, 
and  wish  that  his  desire  had  not  been  listened 
to ;  but  the  saint  told  him  to  proceed  with 
his  meal  without  apprehension,  and  having 
offered  a  short  petition  to  heaven,  the  men 
and  their  horses  were  fixed  immoveably  to 
the  spot  where  they  first  saw  them,  until  the 
clerk  had  eaten  his  fill,  and  then  another 
prayer  set  them  at  liberty,  and  they  came 
humbly  to  St.  Mochua  and  desired  his  bene* 
diction.  The  saint  immediately  gave  the 
king  his  blessing,  and  desired  him  and  his 
attendants  to  eat  their  dinner  in  that  place, 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  his 
invitation.  The  road  from  Durlus  to  the 
fountain  is  still  called  in  Irish  Bothur 


Mias,  or  the  road  of  the  dishes,  in  comme- 
moration of  this  event. 

It  is  further  related  of  St.  Mochua  that 
he  often  retired  into  a  solitary  cell,  taking 
with  him  for  companions  no  living  creatures 
except  a  cock,  a  mouse,  and  a  fly.  The  first 
of  these  animals  served  the  purpose  of  a 
clock,  and  gave  notice  to  the  saint  of 
the  approach  of  the  hour  when  the  church 
required  him  to  say  his  morning  prayers ; 
the  mouse  stationed  itself  at  his  ear,  during 
his  sleep,  and  roused  him  when  his  slumber 
had  lasted  the  appointed  time;  the  fly  at- 
tended on  him  while  reading,  walking  along 
the  lines  of  the  book  as  the  saint  proceeded, 
and  when  his  eyes  were  tired  and  he  de- 
sisted a  moment  from  his  study,  the  fly 
rested  on  the  first  letter  of  the  next  sen- 
tence to  direct  him  where  to  recommence. 
At  length  these  three  faithful  attendants 
died,  and  St.  Mochua  despatched  a  special 
messenger  to  St.  Columbia,  or  Columbkill 
in  Scotland,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  grief 
and  with  the  cause  of  it,  and  to  require 
his  spiritual  consolation.  Fables  like  these 
shew  us  how  little  we  can  depend  upon 
the  Irish  histories  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  these  early  ages. 

Two  brothers,  descendants  of  Nial,  reigned 
after  Diarmid,  and  were  followed  by  several 
kings  in  succession,  the  annals  of  whose 
reigns  are  too  meagre  and  uninteresting  to 
merit  our  notice.  Under  Aodh,  the  fifth 
king  from  Diarmid,  occurred  the  great  con- 
vention to  settle  the  claims  to  Dalaradia, 
and  the  attempted  suppression  of  the  bardic 
order,  alluded  to  above.  This  reign  was  one 
of  violent  convulsions  and  sanguinary  con- 
tests, which  are  represented  as  too  often  ex- 
cited by  the  vindictive  zeal  of  St.  Columba, 
who  is  named  by  the  old  annalists  as  the 
direct  promoter  of  three  or  four  obstinate 
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H1LE  Ireland  was  thus 
receiving  the  light  of 
Christianity  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the 
other,  the  neighbouring 
isle  of  Britain  had 
changed  its  masters. 
We  know  literally  no- 
thing of  the  events  which  occurred  in  this 
country  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  except  the  uncer- 
tain traditions  of  a  later  age — these  speak  of 
a  long  series  of  sanguinary  wars,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  division  of  the  whole  portion 
now  known  as  England  into  a  number  of 
petty  kingdoms  among  Saxonsand  Angles,  of 
which  kingdoms,  as  in  Ireland,  one  appears 
generally  by  the  acknowledged  power  or 
wisdom  of  its  monarch  to  have  obtained  a 
superior  influence  over  the  rest.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
Picts  of  the  north,  like  those  with  the  Bri- 
tons of  the  west,  were  certainly  not  friendly, 
though  both  Britons  and  Scots  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  before  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century ;  but  we  have  no  traces 
of  any  intercourse  of  the  Saxons  with  Ire- 
land till  after  the  conversion  of  the  former 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Roman  missionaries 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  pages  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  historian 
Bede  furnish  the  first  authentic  notices  of 
that  island,  by  a  contemporary,  or  nearly  con- 
temporary, writer  since  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Unfortunately  these  notices  are  brief 
and  unconnected. 

Bede  informs  us  that,  in  the  battle  of 
Degsastan,  between  vEdan,  king  of  the 
u  Scots  who  inhabit  Britain,"  who  had  in- 
vaded Northumberland  with  his  whole  army, 
and  Athelfrid,  king  of  the  Northumbrians, 
fought  in  the  year  603,  the  Northumbrian 
king  so  entirely  crushed  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  that  up  to  the  time  when  this  his- 
torian wrote  (a.d.  731),  they  had  never  raised 
their  heads  against  the  Anglo-Saxons  again. 
Twenty  years  after  this,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Northumbrians  had  so  far  extended  its  power, 
that  it  included  within  its  territory  the  isles 
of  Man  and  Anglesea,  the  former  of  which  is 


stated  in  the  Irish  legends  to  have  received 
Christianity  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  It 
was  naturally  with  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumbria  that  the  Irish  hud  their  earliest 
intercourse. 

The  history  of  Christianity  among  the 
Britons  is,  if  possible,  more  obscure  than 
that  of  the  conversion  of  the  Irish.  That 
the  Gospel  had  not  spread  to  any  great  ex- 
tent in  this  island  during  the  Romano-Bri- 
tish period,  seems  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance that  among  the  immense  number  of 
monuments  of  every  description  belonging 
to  that  period,  which  have  been  found  in  all 
parts  of  England,  no  article  has  yet  occurred 
which  bears  the  slightest  reference  to  Chris- 
tian sentiments  and  practices.  All — and 
those  of  the  later  Roman  period  are  most 
numerous — bear  a  character  essentially  and 
unmistakeably  pagan.  The  stories  of  a 
Romano-British  church  found  in  Bede  and 
other  later  writers,  arc  evidently  inventions, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  their  object. 
Yet  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  history  first 
becomes  authentic,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  as  well  as  the  Irish  and  Scots, 
were  Christians.  In  the  absence  of  any 
satisfactory  clue  to  solve  the  mystery,  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  the  Gospel  was 
planted  among  them  by  missionaries  from 
the  opposite  coasts  of  Spain ;  and  this  con- 
jecture is  supported  by  the  knowledge  we 
derive  from  tne  few  early  allusions  that  the 
Christianity  of  the  Irish  and  Britons  was  in 
many  points  not  orthodox  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  ehurch  of  Rome.  Among 
the  points  in  which  their  heterodoxy  is  most 
apparent  in  history,  because  it  was  a  subject 
on  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  set  great 
importance,  was  the  question  of  the  correct 
day  for  the  celebration  of  Easter.  This 
soon  became  a  subject  of  bitter  hostility 
between  the  two  churches  in  the  British  isles. 

As  early  as  the  year  605,  when  the  Ro- 
man missionaries  had  but  newly  established 
themselves  in  Britain,  where  they  had  im- 
mediately entered  into  communication  with 
the  older  Christians  of  the  west,  we  find 
Laurentius,  the  successor  of  Augustine  in 
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the  see  of  Canterbury,  expressing  his  dis- 
!  appointment  at  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Irish 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  their  bishops  and 
i  abbots,  in  which  he  says  the  Roman  mis- 
\  sionaries  had  come  into  Britain,  ignorant  of 
'  its  inhabitants,  but  with  a  belief  in  the  or- 
thodoxy and  sanctity  of  the  British  Chris- 
,  tians ;  that  when  they  learnt  the  errors  of 
the  Britons,  they  hoped  for  orthodoxy  among 
the  Scots  of  Ireland,  and  were  again  disap- 
pointed, for,  he  says,  "  we  have  been  in- 
I  formed  by  bishop  Dagan,  coming  into  this 
I  aforesaid  island,  and  by  abbot  Columbanus 
:  in  Gaul,  that  the  Scots  in  no  way  differ 
j  from  the  Britons  in  their  behaviour ;  for 
!  bishop  Dagan  coming  to  us,  not  only  re- 
'  fused  to  eat  with  us,  but  even  to  take  his 
'  [  repast  in  the  same  house  where  we  were  en- 
tertained."   Little  more  than  thirty  years 
after  the  first  conversions  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  we  find  the  clergy  of  Rome  address- 
ing a  letter  to  five  Irish  bishops,  and  one 
abbot,  by  name,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  in  general,  accusing  them  of  keep- 
ing Easter  erroneously,  and  of  harbouring 
the  doctrines  of  pelagianism.    It  appears 
that  in  consequence  of  the  admonition  con- 
tained in  this  letter,  the  Christian  church  of 
the  south  of  Ireland  generally  conformed  to 
i  the  usages  of  Rome.    But  the  Irish  of  the 
i  north,  as  well  as  the  Picts  and  the  Scots  of 
;  Britain,  who  all  held  St.  Columba  for  their 
patron,  and  looked  upon  the  holy  monastery 
[  in  the  island  of  Iona  as  their  metropolis, 
refused  obstinately  to  depart  from  their  own 
established  customs.* 

i     It  is  very  remarkable  that  Bcde,  who  was 
a  Northumbrian,  and  evidently  took  a  lively 
;  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence 
;  of  such  a  person  as  St.  Patrick,  and  to  have 
known  nothing  of  his  pretended  mission. 
I  Yet,  in  talking  of  the  Irish  and  their  pre- 
'  lates,  he  speaks  of  having  conversed  with 
Irish  priests,  and  having  obtained  from  them 
his  information ;  and,  in  introducing  the 
disputes  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Pictish 
i  clergy  on  the  subject  of  Easter,  he  takes  the 
I  occasion  to  inform  us  that  the  latter  received 
their  faith  from  Ireland.    There  came  from 
Ireland  into  Britain,  he  tells  us,  in  the  year 
565,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Justin,  a  presbyter  and  abbot 
named  Columba,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  northern  Picts,  whom  he  converted,  and 
he  obtained  from  their  king  the  island  of 
Iona,  in  which  he  built  a  monastery,  and 

•  Bede,  Hint.  Eccl.  ii.  i,  and  19 ;  in.  3,  4. 
vol.  i.  r. 


where,  after  a  space  of  thirty-two  years,  he 
died  and  was  buried.  The  abbot  of  this 
island,  Bede  informs  us,  was  the  primate  of 
the  church  of  the  north  of  Ireland  and  of  the 
Picts.  Bede  also  speaks  of  Columba's  older 
monastery  in  Ireland,  at  Dearmach,  or  the 
plain  of  oaks,  and  of  numerous  monasteries 
which  had  been  propagated  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  from  these  two 
great  establishments.  Monks  from  Iona 
and  from  Ireland  frequently  visited  the 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Saxon  monasteries,  such 
as  Lindisfarne;  and  it  was  probably  this 
friendly  intercourse  which  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  soften  down  the  pre- 
judices that  separated  the  two  churches. 
On  the  other  hand  multitudes  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  enthusiasts  left  their  native  land  to 
seek  in  Ireland  instruction  which  seems  to 
have  been  at  that  time  more  easily  procured 
there  than  in  England  ;  some  of  them,  Bede 
tells  us,  devoted  themselves  there  to  a  mo- 
nastic life,  while  others  "chose  rather  to 
apply  themselves  to  study,  going  about  from 
one  master's  cell  to  another,"  and  he  adds 
that  the  Irish  "willingly  received  them  all, 
and  took  care  to  supply  them  gratuitously, 
not  only  with  food,  but  with  books  to  read, 
and  with  assistance  in  their  studies."*  The 
Irish  monks  in  Northumbria  often  rose  to 
rank  in  the  church,  and  the  abbey  of  Lin- 
disfarne received  several  of  its  abbots  from 
Iona,  who  merited  the  warm  encomium  of 
Bcde  for  their  piety  and  humility  of  life, 
though  they  remained  firm  supporters  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  church. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
the  question  of  the  time  of  observing  Eas- 
ter was  again  warmly  debated,  and  in  664 
an  attempt  was  made  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy in  a  conference  held  at  St.  Hilda's 
abbey  of  Streoneshalch,  where  the  Irish 
bishop  Colman  supporting  one  side  of  the 
question,  appealed  strongly  to  the  example 
and  doctrines  of  their  great  apostle  Columba, 
and  was  answered  by  the  still  more  cele- 
brated Wilfrid,  who  had  recently  visited 
Rome  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Romish  doc- 
trines. It  would  appear  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  Northumbrian  clergy  were  in  favour 
of  the  Irish,  for  Colman's  cause  was  espoused 
by  Hilda  herself,  and  by  the  Saxon  bishop 
Cedd.  The  Saxon  prelates,  however,  de- 
clared themselves  convinced  by  the  arguments 

•  Bede,  Hint  Eccl.  iii.  27.  Compare  on  the  inter- 
course between  the  Irish  and  Northumbrian  Christiana, 
the  same  writer,  Ili8tEccl.iii.l3,19,24,26,v.9,10,&c 
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of  Wilfred,  and  king  Oawy,  who  presided 
at  the  conference,  gave  judgment  in  their 
favour  ;  whereupon  Colman,  taking  with  him 
all  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
justice  of  the  king's  decision,  returned  to 
Ireland.    He  founded  there  a  monastery  on 
a  small  island  on  the  coast  of  Connaught, 
called  Inisboufinde,  or  the  Island  of  the  White 
Heifer,  in  which  he  placed  the  monks  of 
both  nations,  Irish  and  Saxons,  who  had  ac 
companied  him.  The  history  of  this  founda- 
tion, as  given  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  lustorian, 
affords  us  a  curious  picture  of  Irish  character, 
in  which  twelve  centuries  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced but  little  change.   The  monks  of  this 
early  period  supported  themselves  more  or 
less  by  their  own  labours,  for  the  age  of  rich 
endowments  had  not  yet  arrived.    In  the 
summer  season,  when  the  harvest  was  to  be 
brought  in,  the  Irish  monks  of  Inisboufinde, 
left  their  monastery,  and  wandered  about 
idly  through  places  with  which  they  were 
j  acquainted,  returning  at  the  approach  of 
|  winter  to  share  in  the  provisions  laid  up  by 
the  industry  of  their  Saxon  companions. 
The  latter  complained,  and  dissensions  arose 
between  them,  which  Colman  found  it  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  by  separating  them. 
He  travelled  about  far  and  near  to  find  a 
place  convenient  for  building  another  mo- 
nastery, and  at  length  meeting  with  a  spot 
which  pleased  him,  and  which  was  named  by 
the  Irish  Mageo  (Mayo),  he  bought  a  piece 
of  land  of  the  chief  to  whom  the  district 
belonged,  and  built  under  his  patronage  a 
religious  house,  in  which  he  placed  his 
English  monks,  leaving  the  Irish  at  Inis- 
boufinde.* 

The  ecclesiastical  disputes  between  the 
two  churches  appear  to  have  created  no 
enmity  between  the  two  islands,  which  con- 
tinued in  peaceful  intercourse  until  the  year 
684,  when,  for  some  reason  or  another  at 
which  we  can  only  guess,  Egfrid,  king  of 
Northumbria,  sending  an  army  into  Ireland 
under  one  of  his  earls  named  Beret,  who 
"miserably  wasted  that  harmless  people, 

•  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  4.  Bede  add*,  "This 
monastery  is  to  this  day  possessed  by  English  inhabi- 
tants j  being  the  same  that,  grown  up  from  a  small 
beginning  to  be  very  large,  is  generally  called  Mageo; 
and  as  all  things  have  been  long  since  brought  under 
a  better  method,  (the  Irish  had  then  accepted  the 
Roman  computation  of  Easter)  it  contains  an  exem- 
plary society  of  monks,  who  are  gathered  there  from 
the  province  of  the  English,  and  live  by  the  labour 
of  their  hands,  after  the  example  of  the  venerable 
fathers,  under  a  rule  and  a  canonical  abbot,  in  much 
oontinency  and  singleness  of  life." 
iil 


which  had  always  been  most  friendly  to  the 
English,"  sparing,  we  are  told,  neither 
churches  nor  monasteries  in  their  cruel  de- 
vastations. The  Irish  are  represented  on 
this  occasion  as  offering  a  feeble  resistance 
to  the  hostile  invasion.  The  year  following 
Egfrid  was  defeated  and  slain  in  an  inva- 
sion of  Scotland,  and  Bede  repeats  the 
opinion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  that  this  dis- 
aster was  a  judgment  of  heaven,  to  punish 
him  for  disregarding  the  admonitions  of 
bishop  Egbert,  who  would  have  restrained 
him  from  attacking  the  innocent  Irish,  "who 
had  done  him  no  harm."*  It  was  Adamnan, 
abbot  of  Iona,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
Life  of  Columba,  who,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  eighth  century,  first  laid  the  solid 
foundations  of  the  conversion  of  the  northern 
Irish  church  to  the  Roman  doctrines  on  the 
points  so  long  controverted. 

Bede,  who  wrote  at  this  period,  gives  the 
following  as  the  statement  current  among 
his  contemporaries,  relating  to  the  peopling 
of  the  British  Isles.    At  first  the  larger  of 
the  two  British  Isles,  known  formerly  by 
the  name  of  Albion,  had  no  other  inhabi- 
tants but  the  Britons,  from  whom  it  derived 
its  name,  and  who  coming  over  into  Britain, 
as  is  reported,  from  America,  possessed 
themselves  of  its  southern  provinces.  After  j 
this  it  happened  that  the  nation  of  the  Picts, 
"from  Scythia,as  is  reported,"  putting  to  sea 
in  a  few  long  ships,  were  driven  by  the 
winds  beyond  the  shores  of  Britain,  and 
arrived  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Ireland, 
where,  finding  the  nation  of  the  Scots,  they 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  settle  among  them, 
but  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  their  re- 
quest, for  the  Scots  said  that  the  island 
could  not  contain  them  both ;  but  they 
added,  "  We  know  there  is  another  island 
not  far  from  ours,  to  the  eastward,  which  we 
often  see  at  a  distance  when  the  days  are 
clear.    If  you  will  go  thither,  you  may 
easily  obtain  lands  to  settle  in ;  or,  if  the 
natives  should  oppose  you,  you  shall  have 
our  assistance  to  enable  you  to  gain  them 
by  force."    The  Picts,  accordingly,  sailed 
over  to  Britain,  to  settle  in  the  northern 
parts,  as  the  Britons  were  possessed  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island.    The  Picts 
having  no  wives,  asked  them  of  the  Scots, 
who  gave  them  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  established  as  a  law  in  the  new  settle- 
ment, that  when  any  difficulty  should  arise 
relating  to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the 
king  should  be  chosen  from  the  female  line, 

•  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  26, 
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rather  than  from  the  male,  "which  custom," 
Bede  says,  "  has  been  observed  among  the 
Picts  to  this  day."  In  process  of  time, 
some  of  the  Scots  migrated  from  Ireland 
under  a  leader  named  Reuda,  and  made  a 
settlement  among  the  Picts,  which  they  still 
hold :  "  from  the  name  of  their  chief  they 
are  called  Dalreudins,  for  in  their  language 
daal  signifies  a  part." 

This  curious  glimpse  of  the  ethnological 
notions  of  the  time  of  Bede  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  fuller  legends  of  the  Irish  as 
related  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Bede  adds  that,  "  Ireland,  for  wholesome- 
ness  and  serenity  of  climate,  far  surpasses 
Britain ;  for  the  snow  scarcely  ever  lies  there 
above  three  days ;  no  man  makes  hay  in  the 
summer  for  winter's  provision,  or  builds 
stables  for  his  beasts  of  burden.  No  rep- 
tiles are  found  there,  and  no  snake  can  live 
there ;  for  though  often  carried  thither  out 
of  Britain,  as  soon  as  the  ship  comes  near 
the  shore,  and  the  scent  of  the  air  reaches 
them,  they  die.  On  the  other  hand,  almost 
all  things  in  the  island  are  good  against 
poison.  In  short,  we  have  known  that, 
when  some  persons  have  been  bitten  by  ser- 
pents, the  scrapings  of  leaves  of  books  that 
were  brought  out  of  Ireland,  being  put  into 
water,  and  given  them  to  drink,  have  imme- 
diately expelled  the  spreading  poison,  and 
assuaged  the  swelling.  The  island  abounds 
in  milk  and  honey,  nor  is  there  any  want  of 
vines,  fish,  or  fowl ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  deer  and  goats."* 

The  information  gained  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  historian,  as  we  have  just  seen,  goes 
far  to  overthrow  a  large  portion  of  the  early 
Irish  ecclesiastical  history,  as  we  receive  it 
from  the  native  historians.  The  notices  of 
civil  history  found  in  Bede  are  too  few  and 
too  vague  to  enable  us  even  to  attempt  to 
use  them  in  checking  the  records  of  the 
Irish  annalists,  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  them. 

A  long  series  of  princes  are  represented 
as  reigning  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  whose  actions  have  seldom  gained 
them  more  than  a  nominal  place  in  history. 
Most  of  them,  however,  had  their  "  cele- 
|  brated"  battle  or  battles,  and  we  now  find 
the  monks  not  unfrequently  taking  a  part  in 
j  these  intestine  wars,  and  they  often  suffered 
!  from  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors.  We 
I  are  told  that  under  king  Cionnfaola,  the  son 
of  Blathmac,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 

•  Bede,  Hist.  EccL  i.  1. 


674,  Ireland  was  invaded  by  foreigners,  who 
drove  away  the  monks  of  Beannchuir,  and 
burnt  their  monastery.    After  a  reign  of 
four  years,  this  prince  was  slain,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Fionnachta,  who  is  called  Fionn- 
achta  Fleadhach  (or  Fionnachta  the  Feaster), 
because  under  him  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  accustomed  to  make  great  feasts,  and 
recreated  themselves  with  noble  and  ex- 
pensive entertainments.    King  Fionnachta 
was  engaged  in  war  with  the  people  of 
Leinster,  probably  on  account  of  the  old 
subject  of  dispute,  the  tribute.    It  is  said 
to  have  been  in  his  reign  (in  684)  that  Egfrid 
king  of  Northumbria  invaded  Ireland,  and 
the  Irish  writers  tell  us  that  the  strangers 
defeated  the  Irish  and  Picts  in  a  great  battle 
at  Rathmore,  after  which  they  returned 
home  with  a  rich  booty.    Some  of  the  an- 
nalists add  that,  through  the  intercession 
of  Adamnan,  the  plunder  and  the  captives 
were  sent  back  to  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  and 
Northumbrians  were  reconciled.  Egfrid  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  brother 
Alfrid,  who  had  been  sheltered  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Irish  monasteries,  and  who  re- 
tained an  affectionate  regard  for  his  foster 
country.    In  685,  we  are  told,  Loingscach 
ascended  the  throne  of  Ireland,  under  whom 
the  island  was  invaded  and  ravaged  by  the 
Welsh.    The  next  king,  Congal,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  persecuted  the  clergy 
of  Kildare.    In  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Feargall,  the  Welsh  again  invaded  Ireland, 
and  were  defeated  by  the  Dalriadians  in  the 
battle  of  Cloch-Mionuire.    This  reign  is 
said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  three 
extraordinary   showers    which   fell  from 
heaven  on  the  same  day  at  three  different  i 
places — it  rained  honey  at  Foithin-Beag, 
money  at  Foithin-More,  and  blood  at  Magh- 
Laighion  !    Feargall  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  the  king  of  Leinster,  in  the  great  battle 
of"  Almhain      The  next  two  kings  were 
both  killed  ih  battle,  and  it  is  recorded  of 
their  successor,  Flaithbhearbach,  as  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  he  died  a 
natural  death.    The  reign  of  Daniel,  who 
came  to  the  throne  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  ruled 
over  Ireland  more  than  fortv  years,  presents 
another  long  scene  of  turbulence  and  blood- 
shed.   During  that  of  his  successor, 
Freasach,  the  annalists  speak  of  several 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  and  of  a  famine  which 
depopulated  the  island.    It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if,  thus  weakened  by  intestine 
dissensions  and  afflictions  of  every  kind, 
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the  Irish  became  an  easy  prey  to  foreign 
invaders. 

Neither  are  we  much  surprised  that  so 
many  of  the  pious  and  learned  monks,  who 
now  certainly  came  from  the  Irish  abbeys, 
were  disgusted  with  the  turbulence  of  their 
countrymen,  and  sought  distinction  in  other 
countries.  It  is  certain  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century,  the  empire 
of  the  Franks  was  filled  with  Irish  eccle- 
siastics. Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  early  exiles  from  their  native  land 
was  St.  Kilian,  to  whom  the  people  of  Fran- 
conia  owed  their  conversion.  Many  of  these 
voluntary  exiles  had  received  their  instruc- 
tion in  a  celebrated  school  at  Lismore,  and 
the  opinions  which  we  sometimes  find 
broached  by  these  men  after  they  had  set- 
tled in  Gaul  give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the 
learning  of  the  Irish  schools  of  that  time. 
Thus  the  abbot  Virgilius,  who  had  left  Ire- 
land about  the  year  746,  and  had  risen 
high  in  the  favour  of  Pepin,  sustained 
against  the  Anglo-Saxon  Boniface  that  there 
were  antipodes,  or  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  which  he  believed  to  be  spheri- 
cal, a  doctrine  so  bold  that  it  even  gave  um- 
brage to  the  Pope.  The  court  of  Charle- 
magne was  crowded  with  Irish  scholars,  and 
a  story  told  by  a  foreign  chronicler  of  good 
authority,  of  the  arrival  of  two  distin- 
guished Irishmen  in  France  during  the  reign 
of  that  monarch,  is  peculiarly  characteristic. 
The  names  of  these  two  scholars  were  Cle- 
ment and  Albinus,  and  they  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  France  in  company  with  a  party 
of  merchants.  When  they  landed  they  saw 
crowds  of  Franks  eagerly  pressing  round 
the  merchants,  as  each  proclaimed  or  exhi- 
bited his  wares;  and  immediately,  to  draw 
attention  to  themselves,  Clement  and  Albinus 
followed  the  example,  and  began  to  cry 
aloud,  "  Who  wants  wisdom  ?  Who  wants 
wisdom  ?  Let  him  come  to  us,  for  we  have 
it  to  sell !"  By  continually  repeating  this 
cry,  they  soon  attracted  attention  and  be- 
came an  object  of  curiosity,  and  an  account 
of  their  behaviour  having  been  given  to 
Charlemagne,  he  sent  for  them  to  his  court, 
was  pleased  with  their  manners  and  attain- 
ments, and  placed  Clement  over  a  school  he 
had  established  in  France,  while  he  sent 
Albinus  to  preside  over  a  similar  institution 
at  Pavia.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  other  learned  Irishmen  who  flourished 
in  France  during  the  latter  part  of  the 


eighth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth,  at  which  latter  period  Eric  bishop  oi 
Auxerre,  in  a  panegyrical  letter  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  Bold,  speaks  of  Ireland 
as  "  despising  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  to 
migrate,  with  almost  her  whole  troop  of 
philosophers,  to  our  coasts." 

Amid  the  somewhat  confused  annals  of 
the  period  just  described,  we  seem  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  political  revolutions  of  a 
more  important  character,  caused  partly  by 
the  struggles  of  the  different  provincial 
rulers  for  the  mastery  over  the  others,  and 
partly  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  church. 
The  tax  which  had  been  so  long  and  reluc- 
tantly paid  by  the  people  of  Leinster,  had 
been  abolished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventh  century  through  the  intercession  of 
St.  Moling,  who  is  said  to  have  employed  a 
pious  equivocation  to  obtain  his  object;  and 
the  curse  of  the  church  was  pronounced 
against  all  who  should  attempt  to  undo  what 
St.  Moling  had  done.  Yet  within  half  a 
century  the  claim  was  revived  by  kin.,' 
Fergall,  who  invaded  Leinster  with  a  pow- 
erful army  in  722  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  the  obnoxious  tribute.  The  people  of  ( 
Leinster,  under  their  king,  resisted  the  J 
attack,  and  in  a  desperate  battle  fought 
at  Almhain,  a  place  celebrated  in  Irish 
1  romantic  history,  the  invaders  were  de- 
I  feated  with  great  loss,  and  king  Fergall 
himself  was  among  the  slain.  One  of  the 
I  chroniclers  who  record  this  event,  Tigernach, 
I  states  that  two  hundred  "  kings"  perished  in 
this  battle,  from  which  we  must  suppose 
that  all  the  chieftains  of  any  power  now 
assumed  that  title  in  their  turbulent  pride. 
The  ecclesiastical  historians,  however,  claim 
the  entire  credit  of  this  victory,  which, 
according  to  them,  was  granted  to  show 
that  what  had  been  established  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  church  was  not  to  be  violated 
by  the  usurpations  of  the  temporal  power. 
They  say  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  a  holy  hermit,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  the  spirit  of  St.  Moling,  stood  forward 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  army  of  Lein- 
ster, and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  declared  the 
dissatisfaction  of  heaven  at  the  impiety  of 
Fergall  and  his  people,  who  had  broken  the 
engagement  so  solemnly  entered  into  by  his 
predecessor,  and  that  Fergall's  army,  para- 
lysed with  terror,  immediately  took  night, 
and  were  slaughtered  almost  unresisting. 
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N   reviewing  thus  rapidly 
the  uncertain  annals  of  the 
earlier  ages  of  Irish  history, 
we  obtain  an  indistinct  view 
of  certain  great  social  revo- 
lutions which  had  passed 
over  that  island.  Inhabited 
first,  probably,  by  a  Celtic  popu- 
lation, whose  chief  seats  had  been  in  the 
south  and  south-east,  its  northern  shores  had 
at  a  much  later  period  received  a  new  race 
from  the  north  of  Europe — perhaps  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic — which  had  gradually  be- 
come powerful,  and  usurped  the  sovereignty 
over  the  Celtic  race.    It  was  in  Ulster — the 
head  seat  of  this  northern  or  Scottish  race — 
that  the  northern  spirit  of  civilization  deve- 
loped itself  most.    The  great  social  move- 
ments seem  to  have  generally  originated  in 
Ulster,  and  there,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Irish  church,  Christianity  first  took 
root  in  Ireland.   The  kings  of  Ulster  seldom 
remained  quiet  when  any  of  the  other  subor- 
dinate princes  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  superior  sovereign,  and  it  was 
in  this  constant  struggle  for  the  supreme 
power  which,  during  the  period  included  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  seems  to  have  been 
gaining   in   intensity,   that   the  national 
strength  of  the  island  declined,  until  the 
subordinate  kings  of  what  Irish  historians 
have  termed  the  pentarchy,  were  no  longer 
able  to  assert  their  authority  over  their  own 
nobles,  who  seem,  by  the  statement  of  the 
number  of  kings  slain  at  the  battle  of  Alm- 
hain,  to  have  begun  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  sovereigns.    This  was  the 
moment  at  which  a  new  race  of  invaders, 
more  ruthless  than  any  former  persecutors 
of  the  population  of  Ireland,  suddenly  made 
its  appearance  on  her  shores. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
regions  of  the  north  and  east  haa  poured 
down  their  successive  tribes  to  ravage  and 
afterwards  settle  in  the  imperial  provinces, 
until  the  tide  of  emigration  was  arrested  by 
the  establishment  of  the  various  kingdoms 
of  medieval  Europe.  The  Franks  and  the 
Lombards  had  turned  round  and  repressed 
the  onward  movement,  of  which  they  had 


led  the  way,  and  the  nations  which  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  van,  deprived  of  space  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  Continent,  were  crowded 
round  the  northern  and  less  productive 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and,  checked  in  their 
progress  by  land,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ocean,  and  formed  that  extraordinary  race 
of  sea-rovers  or  Wicings,  who  infested  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  west  with  their 
piratical  ravages.  These,  to  whom  different 
authors  apply  the  terms  of  Ostmen,  and 
Northmen,  but  who  are  more  popularly 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Danes, 
first  made  themselves  dreaded  in  the  British 
isles  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. 

Our  own  chroniclers  inform  us  that  in  the 
year  787  the  shores  of  Britain  were  first 
visited  by  the  Danish  pirates,  who  came  in 
three  ships,  with  the  object,  according  to 
William  of  Malmsbury,  of  ascertaining  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  trying  the  cou- 
rage of  its  inhabitants.  The  reeve,  or 
steward,  of  a  village  near  the  coast  where 
they  landed,  would  have  captured  these  un- 
ceremonious visitors,  but  he  was  slain  in  the 
attempt;  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
met  with  a  warmer  reception  than  they  ex- 
pected, for  they  returned  home,  and  six 
years  passed  belore  their  countrymen  again 
visited  the  British  isles.  Terrible  convul- 
sions of  nature  are  then  said  to  have  been 
the  precursors  of  their  ravages;  for  the 
Saxon  chronicle  tells  us,  under  the  year  793, 
— "  This  year  dire  forewarnings  came  over 
the  land  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  miser- 
ably terrified  the  people ;  these  were  exces- 
sive whirlwinds  and  lightnings ;  and  fiery 
dragons  were  seen  flying  in  the  air.  A  great 
famine  soon  followed  these  tokens ;  and  a 
little  after  that,  in  the  same  year,  on  the 
6th  before  the  ides  of  January,  the  ravaging 
of  heathenmen  lamentably  destroyed  God's 
church  at  Lindisfame  through  rapine  and 
slaughter."  On  this  occasion  the  Danes  re- 
mained a  year,  desolating  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
thumberland, before  they  departed.  When 
they  left  Northumberland,  either  these  or 
another  party  proceeded  to  Ireland,  and,  in 
795,  laid  waste  the  little  island  of  Rechran, 
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or  Rathlin,  on  the  northernmost  coast  of 
Antrim.* 

Nial  Frassach,  or  Nial  of  the  Showers, 
so  named  from  the  circumstance  of  liis  hav- 
ing been  born  in  the  year  of  the  three  ex- 
traordinary showers  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  had  died  after  a  reign  of  four  years, 
and  been  succeeded,  after  a  short  usurpation 
by  a  king  of  another  family,  by  his  son 
Aodh,  who  was  reigning  when  the  Danes 
began  their  more  serious  ravages  in  Ire- 
land. They  had  already  twice  visited 
Iona,  burnt  and  plundered  its  monastery, 
and  slaughtered  its  monks,  when  they  came, 
it  is  said,  with  fifty  ships  to  the  coast  of 
Connaught,  and  carried  desolation  into  the 
heart  of  the  present  county  of  Roscommon. 
At  first,  the  Irish  were  panic-struck  with 
tin's  unexpected  visitation ;  but  they  soon  re- 
sumed their  courage,  and  the  old  annalists 
enumerate  many  battles  during  the  few  fol- 
lowing years,  in  which  they  took  a  severe 
vengeance  on  their  persecutors.  In  810, 
the  Danes  were  signally  defeated  by  the 
men  of  Ulster.  In  811,  they  were  van- 
quished by  the  people  of  Thomond,  whose 
leader  is  named  "  king  of  the  lake  of  Kil- 
larney."  In  812,  in  another  attempt  upon 
Munster,  the  Danes  were  discomfited  with 
so  much  slaughter  that  they  are  said  to  have 
returned  home  in  despair ;  and  the  fame  of 
this  defeat  reached  even  France  and  Ger- 
many. For  two  or  three  years  after  this 
event,  Ireland  is  said  to  have  been  freed 
from  the  ravages  of  the  northern  pirates. 
In  the  course  of  this  invasion,  the  monastic 
establishments  at  Inis-Labhraine  and  Dair- 
inis  were  plundered  and  burnt. 

The  Irish  monarch  Aodh  was  killed  in 
battle,  not  with  the  Danes,  but  with  a  do- 
mestic enemy,  for  the  island  was  during  his 
whole  reign  torn  by  civil  discord.  The  in- 
creasing power  of  the  kings  of  Munster  had 
for  some  years  been  weakening  the  mon- 
archy, which  was  now  frequently  braved  by 
the  lesser  subordinate  sovereigns,  whom  it 
resisted  with  more  or  less  success,  according 
to  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  reigning 

*  We  are  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of  Dane* 
to  the  whole  race  of  invaders  from  the  north  who 
ravaged  our  shores  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh 
centuries,  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  retain 
the  popular  appellation.  The  Fronkish  chroniclers 
generally  termed  them  Northmen  or  Normans.  Tig- 
ernach,  the  oldest  Irish  chronicler,  gives  them  invaria- 
bly the  Irish  name  of  Oall,  or  strangers:  the  subse- 

?uent  historians  call  them  sometimes  simply  the 
'agans,  and  at  others  Lochlonnaig,  or  dwellers  on 
the  lake  or  sea. 
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sovereign.  Irritated  against  the  people  of 
Leinster,  for  some  cause  or  other,  king  Aodh 
suddenly  invaded  that  province  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  and  ravaged  and  burnt  with 
greater  barbarity  than  even  the  pagan  Danes, 
until  it  was  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that 
it  willingly  submitted  to  be  divided  between 
two  chiefs  of  his  own  appointing.  Even 
the  church,  which  was  the  peculiar  object 
of  the  rage  of  the  foreign  invaders,  could 
stand  upon  its  privileges  to  assert  them 
against  their  own  monarch ;  and  we  learn 
that  in  800,  some  of  the  royal  princes  having 
trespassed  against  the  free  territory  of  the 
monastery  of  Tallagh  (in  the  county  of 
Dublin),  the  monks  seized  upon  the  chariot 
horses  of  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  by 
retaining  them  in  their  custody,  interrupted 
the  celebration  of  the  Tailtean  games,  one  r 
of  the  greatest  insults  that  could  have  been 
ofFered  to  the  crown.  The  king  was  obliged 
to  make  ample  reparation  to  the  monks 
before  his  chariots  were  restored.  To  add 
to  the  calamities  of  foreign  invasion  and 
domestic  wars,  the  chroniclers  have  recorded 
that  the  island  was  visited  with  such  terrible 
storms  of  thunder,  that  above  a  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  at 
once  "between  Corcabaisginn  and  the  sea-  i 
side ;"  and  at  the  same  time  the  sea  broke 
through  its  banks,  and  overflowed  a  tract 
of  land  which  could  never  afterwards  be 
recovered,  and  it  is  added  that  the  fury 
of  the  tempest  and  the  violence  of  the 
current  of  water  were  so  great,  that  the 
island  called  Inis-Fidha  was  forced  asun- 
der and  divided  into  three.  The  reign 
of  Concobar,  who  succeeded  Aodh  on  the 
throne,  opened  with  the  restoration  to  a 
certain  degree  of  domestic  tranquillity, 
although  he  found  himself  at  first  engaged 
in  active  war  with  the  provincial  chiefs, 
especially  with  those  of  Ulster.  The  Nials 
or  O'Niells,  of  the  north,  who  had  always  { 
been  at  enmity  with  the  southern  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  great  Nial,  marched  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  against  the  Nials  of 
the  south,  who  were  led  to  battle  by  the 
monarch  Concobar.  But  when  the  two 
armies  faced  each  other  on  the  plain  near 
the  Hill  of  the  Horse,  both  parties  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  feeling  of  compunction, 
inspired,  the  chroniclers  tell  us,  by  a  mira- 
cle of  God,  and  the  two  armies  turned  away 
and  marched  to  their  respective  homes  in 
peace. 

Tliis  peace,  however,  was  soon  disturbed 
by  new  and  still  more  terrible  invasions  of  the 
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Danish  marauders,  who  in  the  hitter  part 

!  of  Aodh's  reign  had  arrived  with  a  larger 
fleet  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Munster, 

j  where  they  plundered  the  country  with  their 
usual  barbarity,  whilst  another  fleet  of  the 
sea-kings  made  a  descent  on  the  eastern  side 

i  of  the  island.  The  churches  and  monaste- 
ries, not  only  because  they  were  Christian 
establishments,  but  as  being  the  most  prom- 
inent objects  and  those  which  offered  the 
richest  prospect  of  plunder,  were  the  first 
to  experience  their  vengeance.  The  noble 
abbey  of  Banchor  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
after  the  Danes  had  plundered  it  of  every- 
thing valuable  and  butchered  its  venerable 
abbot  with  no  less,  it  is  said,  than  nine  hun- 
dred of  its  monks;  and  having  broken  open 
the  rich  shrine  of  its  founder,  St.  Comgall, 
they  shewed  their  contempt  for  the  sacred 
character  of  the  place  by  scornfully  scatter- 

;  ing  about  the  relics  which  had  been  pre- 
served in  it.    This  sacrilegious  act  is  more 

|  bitterly  lamented  by  the  ancient  annalists 
than  the  deeds  of  blood  and  desolation 
which  laid  waste  the  country.  While  scenes 
like  these  were  presented  in  the  south  and 
east,  fresh  ships  landed  new  invaders  on 
another  part  of  the  coast,  who  made  their 
way  into  Ossory,  spoiling  and  burning  on 
their  road.  But  the  people  of  Ossory  sud- 
denly rose,  and  falling  upon  them  while 
they  were  collecting  their  plunder,  slew  a 
great  part  of  them,  and  forced  the  others  to 
leave  their  prey  behind  them.  The  Danes 
who  escaped  the  slaughter  on  this  occasion 
were  soon  joined  by  others  of  their  country- 
men, who  threw  themselves  into  other  dis- 
tricts, plundered  Lismore  and  other  places, 
and  burnt  a  great  number  of  churches  and 
monastic  establishments.  A  new  army  of 
Danes  at  the  same  time  landed  at  Limerick. 
To  follow  them  in  their  progress  would  only 
be  to  give  a  monotonous  relation  of  the 
same  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  burning. 

The  swarms  of  invaders  thus  poured  from 
the  insatiate  north  upon  the  shores  of  Ire- 

|  land  drove  the  inhabitants  almost  to  despair, 
and  their  courage  was  not  raised  by  the  re- 
proaches of  the  clergy,  that  they  had  drawn 
upon  themselves  these  calamities  by  their 
own  profligacy,  for  they  said,  as  the  Saxon 
and  Frankish  clergy  said  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  torrent  of  vice  and  pro- 
faneness  had  overspread  the  nation,  shown 
especially  in  the  disregard  for  the  church, 
and  that  this  prevailed  chiefly  among  the 
princes  and  nobles,  whose  ambition,  pride, 
and  oppressive  injustice  had  risen  to  so  great 


a  height,  that  the  cruel  Danes  were  used  as 
instruments  of  Divine  vengeance,  to  scourge 
and  correct  a  wicked  and  debauched  nobility 
and  an  immoral  and  licentious  populace. 

Hitherto  the  various  bands  of  Danes  who 
were  occupied  in  devastating  the  different 
districts  of  the  island  appear  to  have  acted 
without  concert,  and  to  have  had  no  other  ob- 
ject than  to  harass  the  country  and  collect  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  plunder.  Even 
the  names  of  their  leaders  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  posterity,  and  they  made 
no  local  settlements  beyond  the  temporary 
encampments  which  they  occupied  while 
employed  in  ravaging  the  country  around. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  devastation 
committed  by  these  hordes  of  barbarians 
during  the  reign  of  king  Concobar,  a 
chieftain  renowned  for  superiority  of  rank 
or  daring,  whose  name,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Danish  annals,  though  it  soon 
became  too  celebrated  in  Irish  history,  was 
Turgesius,  arrived  with  a  strong  body  of 
adventurers  on  the  northern  coast.  Some 
of  the  early  writers  state  that  Turgesius 
was  the  brother  or  son  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  as  soon  as  his  arrival  in  Ireland  was 
known,  all  the  Danes  who  had  preceded 
him  at  once  acknowledged  his  authority, 
and  from  this  moment  they  acted  with  greater 
unity  in  their  operations,  and  showed  a 
more  decided  intention  of  subjugating  and 
occupying  the  land.  Within  a  short  period 
Turgesius  had  made  himself  master  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Leath-Cuinn,  or  northern 
half  of  the  island ;  and  so  fearful  were  the 
ravages  committed  by  his  followers,  that 
Armagh  is  said  to  have  been  thrice  plun- 
dered in  the  space  of  a  month,  and  its  abbot 
carried  away  into  captivity.  Kildare,  also, 
was  repeatedly  visited  by  these  invaders,  and 
among  the  innumerable  sacred  spots  on  which 
they  wreaked  their  vengeance  most  cruelly, 
the  old  chroniclers  enumerate  the  monastery 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  founded  by  Colman  at 
Mayo ;  the  island  of  Inis-cathv,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon ;  the  cells  of*  St.  Kevin,  in 
the  valley  of  Glendalough ;  the  church  of 
Slane,  built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Patrick 
was  reported  to  have  lit  the  paschal  fire  when 
on  his  way  to  Tara ;  and  the  Scelig  isles,  on 
the  i  oast  of  Kerry.  When  the  Danes  set  fire 
to  Moigh-Bille,  they  forced  the  holy  her- 
mits within  the  walls,  and  burnt  them  along 
with  their  house. 

The  Irish  still  opposed  their  invaders,  but 
with  varied  success.    The  men  of  Ulster, 
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under  Lethlobar,  king  of  Dalaradia,  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Danes  in  826 ;  and 
Cairbre,  king  of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  defeated 
them  in  a  decisive  tattle  in  the  following 
year.  But  a  sanguinary  battle  at  Druim- 
Conla,  in  which  the  people  of  Leinster  were 
entirely  defeated  by  the  Danes,  and  lost  one 
of  their  bravest  chieftains  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  army,  placed  that  province  at 
their  mercy. 

While  the  Danes  were  thus  reducing 
under  their  rule  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island,  and  laying  waste  many  of  the  fairest 
provinces  of  the  south,  the  great  Irish  chiefs 
were  still  occupied  with  their  own  ambitious 
designs,  as  though  no  foreign  enemies  had 
been  preying  upon  their  country.  The 
crown  of  Munster  had  descended  to  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  old  Irish  kings, 
Feidlim-mac-Criomthan,  who,  presuming  on 
the  height  to  which  the  power  of  the  south- 
ern province  had  already  been  carried,  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  the  monarchy  of  Ireland. 
Instead  of  resisting  the  progress  of  the 
Danes  in  the  north,  he  joined  in  the  inva- 
sion, and  imitated  them  in  their  ravages, 
sparing  neither  clergy  nor  laity.  Invading 
Leinster,  he  seized  and  laid  desolate  the 
monastery  of  Clonmacnois  (now  known  to 
the  traveller,  in  search  of  the  picturesque  as 
the  Seven  Churches),  which  had  been  visited 
by  the  Danes  no  long  period  before;  and 
when  the  foreigners  attacked  Kildare,  they 
found  that  it  had  already  been  plundered  by 
Feidlim,  who  had  carried  the  clergy  into 
captivity  along  with  his  slaves.  Concobar, 
the  Irish  monarch,  died  in  832  or  833,  of 
grief,  as  it  is  said,  at  the  miseries  of  the  land 
over  which  he  had  been  called  to  rule,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Nial  Cailne,  the  son  of 
the  former  king  Aodh,  who  added  to  the 
general  confusion  by  invading  the  province 
of  Ulster,  to  place  a  prince  named  Brian  on 
the  throne.  lie  had,  however,  to  sustain  a 
bitter  contest  with  king  Feidlim,  who  re- 
vived the  ancient  feud  between  the  provinces 
of  Munster  and  Connaught,  which  arose  1  roni 
their  several  claims  to  the  district  now  known 
as  the  county  of  Clare.  Feidlim  invaded 
on  several  occasions  the  province  of  Con- 
naught,  and  in  83U  he  gained  so  decisive  a 
victory  over  the  army  of  Nial,  that  the  Litter 
was  compelled  to  meet  him  soon  after  at 
Clonmacnois,  and  there  deliver  hostages  for 
his  future  dependence  on  the  monarch  of 
Munster,  whose  forces  had,  the  same  day  in 
which  he  gained  the  victory  in  Connaught, 
marched  in  triumph  through  Meath,  and 


established  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tara.  Feidlim  was,  from  this  moment, 
acknowledged  to  be  virtually  king  over  all 
Ireland,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  tri- 
umph ;  for,  after  many  acts  of  turbulence, 
he  at  length  reecived  a  wound  from  the  staff 
of  the  abbot  of  St.  Ciaran,  whose  lands  he 
was  devastating,  of  which  he  was  never  cured, 
but  after  languishing  some  months,  and,  as 
some  say,  devoting  the  close  of  his  days  to 
strict  penitence,  he  died  in  the  year  846. 
Others  say  that,  not  content  with  the  civil 
government  of  his  kingdom,  he  had  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  assumed  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  of  the  Leath-Mogha,  or 
southern  half  of  the  island.  The  ecclesias- 
tical annalists,  forgetting  all  the  enormities 
which  stained  his  reign  of  seven  and  twenty 
years,  speak  of  him  in  laudatory  terms, 
and  an  early  writer,  quoted  by  Keat- 
ing, enters  the  death  of  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  of  the  Irish  monarchs  as  that  of 
"a  most  excellent  and  wise  anchoret,"* 
alluding  no  doubt  by  this  term  to  the  pene- 
tential  retirement  in  which  he  ended  his  days. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Feidlim's  reign, 
the  Danish  force  in  Ireland  had  been  con- 
tinually increased  by  fresh  arrivals  from  the 
north,  and  the  sword  and  the  torch  had 
never  ceased  to  devastate  the  island,  which 
was  gradually  becoming  feebler  and  feebler 
in  its  resistance.  The  kingdom  of  Munster 
had  been  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  confu- 
sion in  Feidlim's  latter  days,  that  an  ecclesi- 
astic, Olchobhair  abbot  of  Imly,  seized 
upon  the  crown.  Nial  Cailne  now  recovered 
his  sovereignty,  and  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  save  his  kingdom  from  its  relentless  inva- 
ders. The  latter  having  reduced  the  whole 
of  Leinster,  and  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Dublin,  had  taken  up  positions 
on  the  borders  of  Connaught,  from  which 
they  were  harassing  the  country  around, 
when  Nial  suddenly  raised  an  army  and 
marched  against  them  ;  and  in  a  decisive  and 
obstinately  disputed  battle  he  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter,  and  forced  them  to 
retire  back  upon  Leinster.  Connaught  was 
thus  for  a  moment  relieved  from  the  ravages 
of  the  barbarians  ;  but  its  king  perished  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  before  he  could  derive 
any  substantial  benefit  of  his  victory.  As 
he  stood  by  the  river  Cailne  seeking  for  a 
ford  where  he  might  pass  without  danger, 
one  of  his  favourites,  trying  the  depth  on 
horseback,  was  carried  away  by  the  stream  ; 

•  Optimus  et  sapiens  anachorita  Scotonun  quievit- 
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on  which  the  king  approaching  too  near  the 
bank  to  urge  his  men  to  save  him,  fell  in 
himself,  and  was  drowned.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance this  monarch  was  ever  afterwards 
called,  from  the  name  of  the  river,  Nial 
Cailne. 

Another  prince  of  the  race  of  Nial  was 
not  allowed  to  ascend  his  throne,  for  the 
power  of  the  Danes  had  arisen  to  such  a 
height,  that  their  leader,  Turgesius,  assumed 
himself  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  no 
one  of  Irish  blood  was  left  strong  enough 
to  offer  successful  resistance  to  his  yoke,  to 
which  they  were  it  appears  the  more  easily 
reconciled,  because  the  prophecies  of  their 
own  bards  had,  as  we  are  told,  taught  them 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  destiny  which  they 
could  not  escape.*  The  old  annalists  give 
sickening  details  of  the  degradation  and 
oppression  to  which  the  Irish  were  subjected 
under  their  Danish  tyrants,  who  perpetually 
goaded  them  into  insurrection  in  order  that 
they  might  have  an  excuse  for  slaughtering 
and  plundering  them,  and  who,  when  they 
submitted  quietly,  are  represented  as  sparing 
no  indignity  with  which  revenge  or  lust  could 
prompt  them  to  outrage  their  nationality 
or  the  common  feelings  of  humanity. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Irish  under  Danish 
rule  were  of  long  duration,  for  it  was  not, 
according  to  some  of  the  chroniclers,  till 
thirty  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  island, 
that  they  were  relieved  from  the  tyranny  of 
Turgesius  by  his  death.  The  circumstances 
nt,  according  to  the  story  current 
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among  the  Irish  in  the  twelfth  century,  are 
told  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis — they  are  not 
found  in  the  purely  Irish  annalists  now 
extant. 

It  appears,  that  among  other  acts  of  op- 
pression, the  Danes  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  sparing  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
their  Irish  subjects,  and  one  day  Turgesius 
cast  longing  eyes  on  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  O'Melachlin,  king  of  Meath.  The  king 
of  Meath  knew  that  he  was  without  power 
to  resist  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  but  meditat- 
ing revenge,  he  not  only  consented  to  deliver 
up  his  own  daughter,  but  he  promised  to 

•  Keating  cites  the  word*  of  one  of  these  bardic 
prophecies,  which  his  translator  O'Connor  gives  in 
Knirliih  as  follows: — 

"  The  bold  Norwegians,  with  a  numerous  sail, 
Shall  try  the  Irish,  ocean,  and  arrive 
Upon  the  coasts.    The  isle  shall  be  enslaved 
By  these  victorious  foreigners,  who  shall  place 
In  every  church  an  abbot  of  their  own, 
And  shall  proclaim,  to  (ill  the  throne  of  Ireland, 
A  king  of  the  Norwegian  race." 
VOL.  I.  F 


send  with  her  fifteen  of  the  most  beautiful 
damsels  in  his  province.  Turgesius  chose 
the  same  number  of  his  Danish  chieftains, 
and  they  retired  to  one  of  his  private  resi- 
dences in  a  little  island  in  Loch-Var. 
When  the  feast  was  over,  and  the  Danes 
proceeded  to  familiarities  with  their  guests, 
they  found  that  the  fifteen  attendants  on 
the  princess  were  so  many  beardless  youths 
dressed  like  females,  each  of  whom  had  a 
sharp  dagger  concealed  under  his  garment, 
which  he  plunged  into  the  breast  of  his 
assailant.  The  guards  were  soon  massacred, 
and  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Turgesius 
being  quickly  spread  abroad,  the  Irish  rose 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other, 
and  slaughtered  their  oppressors.  The  few 
Danes  who  escaped  their  vengeance,  are 
said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  their  ships,  and 
returned  to  their  home  in  the  north. 

This  massacre,  which  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  slaughter  of  the  Danes  through- 
out England  at  a  period  somewhat  later, 
was  no  doubt  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  of 
which  the  king  of  Meath  was  the  head. 
Giraldus  has  preserved  another  Irish  tradi- 
tion of  his  time,  according  to  which  O'Melach- 
lin, when  on  one  occasion  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  Turgesius,  had  put  to  him  an 
insidious  question,  "  A  multitude  of  destruc- 
tive birds  have  come  to  settle  in  the  kingdom 
and  destroy  its  produce,  what  will  be  the 
most  effective  method  of  ridding  the  land 
of  this  plague  ?"  The  Dane  replied,  "  Kill 
the  birds,  and  destroy  their  nests."  The 
Irish  paid  strict  attention  to  the  words  of 
their  oppressor,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
effected  the  slaughter  of  the  Danes  through- 
out the  island,  they  destroyed  the  castles 
which  they  had  erected  as  the  most  effectual 
method  of  keeping  them  in  subjection.* 
According  to  the  Irish  authorities,  1  urgesius 
was  not  included  in  the  massacre  in  his 
palace,  but  having  been  delivered  bound 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Meath,  the 
latter  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  Loch- 
Var.  O'Melachlin  was  immediately  chosen 
monarch  of  Ireland.  These  events  are  said 
to  have  occurred  in  the  year  814. 

The  desire  of  revenge,  or  the  reputed 
fertility  and  riclmess  of  the  island,  soon 
brought  new  swarms  of  Northmen  to  the 
Irish  shores,  where  a  hundred  and  forty  snil 
of  Danish  ships  arrived  in  849.  But  from 
this  time,  the  war  assumed  a  new  character; 

•  Thi*  account  of  the  death  of  Turgesius  is  taken 
from  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Topogr.  Ilibern.  Distinc 
iii.  cc.  40 — 42. 
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for  it  appears  that  no  sooner  had  the  Irish 
freed  themselves  for  a  moment  from  their 
foreign  enemies,  than  they  began  to  make 
war  among  themselves,  and  O'Mclachlin 
was  obliged  to  call  the  Danes  to  his  assist- 
ance as  the  only  means  of  asserting  his  own 
authority.  The  latter  now  found  it  more 
profitable  to  serve  as  mercenaries  than  to 
act  as  mere  plundering  marauders ;  and  in 
the  continual  feuds  between  the  native 
chiefs  they  fought  sometimes  on  one  side 
and  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  on  both.  One  of  the  princes  of 
Meath,  named  Kcneth,  with  the  assistance 
of  an  army  of  Danes,  made  war  on  the 
princes  of  the  family  of  Nial  in  Connaught, 
and  plundered  and  laid  waste  their  territo- 
ries in  a  ruthless  manner. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events  a  new  race 
of  invaders  suddenly  made  their  appearance, 
the  history  of  whom  is  not  very  clear, 
though  it  is  pretended  that  the  former  rava- 
gers  were  Norwegians,  while  the  new  comers 
were  strictly  speaking  Danes.  The  Irish 
themselves  distinguished  them  by  calling  the 
former,  from  their  complexion,  Fin-Gals,  or 
White  Strangers,  and  the  latter  (their  new 
visitors)  Dubh-Gals,  or  Black  Strangers. 
This  new  invasion  occurred  in  the  year  850, 
at  which  time  the  Fin-Gals  held  possession  of 
Dublin  and  a  large  tract  of  territory  to  the 
north  and  south,  a  portion  of  which  is  said 
to  have  taken  from  them  its  name  of  Fingal. 
The  Dubh-Gals  proceeded  to  the  eastern 
coasts,  and,  instead  of  spreading  desolation 
among  the  Irish,  they  attacked  the  Fin-Gals, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  Dublin.  But 
the  Fin-Gals,  who  appear  to  have  been  taken 
by  surprise,  collected  their  strength  early  in 
the  following  year,  and  after  fighting  despe- 
rately, according  to  the  old  chroniclers, 
1  during  three  days  and  three  nights,  they 
recovered  possession  of  Dublin,  and  drove 
the  new  invaders  into  their  ships. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  853,  a  new  body 
of  Danes  arrived,  under  the  command  of 
three  brothers,  Anlaf,  Sitric,  and  Ivar,  said 
to  have  been  of  the  royal  blood  of  Norway. 
These  invaders  were  called  Ostmen  or  East- 
men,  though  there  appears  no  necessity  to 
distinguish  them  by  name  from  the  other 
Danish  settlers.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  collecting  the  Dano- 
Irish  traditions  at  an  early  period,  informs 
us  that  the  three  brothers  came  as  merchants, 
that  they  seized  upon  three  important  mer- 
cantile positions,  Dublin,  Limerick,  and 
Watcrford,  and  that  the  Irish,  unaccustomed 
4f? 


themselves  to  commercial  transactions,  were 
easily  pursuaded  to  allow  them  to  establish 
themselves  in  peace,  in  the  expectation  of  the 
great  profits  they  were  likely  to  derive  from 
their  trade.  The  Irish  seem  to  have  had  no 
towns  of  any  importance  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Danes.  Sitric  built  the  city  of  Water- 
ford;  and  Anlaf  and  Ivar  probably  raised 
two  places  that  were  little  better  than  ham- 
lets into  large  fortified  towns.  Giraldus 
makes  the  three  brothers  the  respective 
founders  of  all  these  cities.  The  three 
Danish  mercantile  principalities  thus  esta- 
blished, rose  rapidly  to  wealth  and  power, 
and,  though  for  a  time  their  relations  with 
the  Irish  were  of  a  peaceful  character,  they 
soon  laid  claim  to  the  supremacy  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Danes  in  former  years, 
and  this  claim  led  to  frequent  hostilities. 
But  the  Irish  found  that  the  numerous  for- 
tified towns,  with  which  the  terrible  mer- 
chants had  now  fortified  their  possessions, 
were  more  effective  instruments  of  coercion 
than  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  they  are  repre- 
sented as  being  at  length  constrained  to  sub- 
mit to  an  old  tribute  established  by  Turgesius 
—  the  Dane-geld  of  Ireland — but  which 
received  the  name  of  Argiod-sron,  or  Nose- 
money,  because  the  refusal  or  inability  to 
pay  it  was  punished  by  the  amputation  of 
the  nose. 

The  Danes  who  had  previously  established 
themselves  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
appear  not  to  have  joined  with  their  mer- 
cantile kinsmen,  but  they  continued  to  serve 
as  mercenaries  in  the  Irish  intestine  wars 
under  their  adventurous  leader  Anlaf,  or  to 
follow  him  in  his  plundering  excursions  into 
Scotland.  During  the  reign  of  O'Mclachlin, 
the  race  of  Nial — now  known  as  the  Hy-Niels 
or  O'Neils — began  to  regain  their  influence 
in  the  two  branches  of  this  great  family, 
the  O'Neils  of  Ulster,  or  the  northern 
O'Neils,  and  the  southern  O'Neils  of  Con- 
naught,  in  whom  was  the  direct  regal  line  of 
Ireland.  It  was  probably  the  struggles  of 
this  family  against  O'Melachlin  for  the 
monarchy,  that  led  first  to  the  calling  in  of  the 
Danes  as  auxiliaries.  Anlaf  the  Dane  and 
his  followers  joined  the  party  of  the  O'Neils 
of  the  north,  who,  with  their  assistance, 
overrun  and  harassed  Meath,  which,  after 
the  election  of  O'Melachlin  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Ireland,  had  been  held  in  partition 
by  two  princes,  named  Ix>rcan  and  Concobar, 
and,  among  other  exploits,  they  plundered 
and  burnt  the  then  rich  city  of  Armagh.  In 
a  subsequent  expedition  with  the  Danes  into 
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Scotland,  Anlaf  was  defeated  and  slain. 
But  by  his  assistance  the  O'Neils  of  the 
north  had  become  so  powerful,  that  on  the 
death  of  O'Melachlin,  who  had  the  happi- 
ness to  die  a  natural  death  in  863,  their 
chief,  Aodh  Finliath,  assumed  the  crown 
of  Ireland.  He  immediately  seized  upon 
one  of  his  old  enemies,  Lorcan,  prince  of 
Meath,  and  put  out  his  eyes;  while  his 
Danish  confederate,  Anlaf,  captured  the 
other,  Concobar,  and  drowned  him  at 
Clonard.  After  a  reign  of  sixteen  years, 
Aodh  Finliath  was  also  permitted  to  die  in 
peace,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Ireland  by  Flann-Siona,  a  prince  of  the 
family  of  his  predecessor.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Munster,  provoked  by  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  not  well  acquainted,  but  dis- 
astrous to  the  invaded  country,  from  which 
Flann  Siona  carried  rich  booty  and  numerous 
captives. 

The  kings  of  Munster,  as  the  head  of  the 
Leath-Mogha  or  southern  half,  were  again 
aspiring  to  superiority  over  the  northern 
division  of  the  island,  or  the  Leath-Cuinn, 
which  had  now  for  some  time  given  monarchs 
to  Ireland,  and  the  rivalry  soon  exhibited 
itself  in  scenes  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed. 
About  the  year  901,  Cormac-mac-Cuilcnan, 
a  prince  of  the  royal  line,  distinguished  by 
his  gentle  character,  and  his  love  of  learn- 
]  ing,  who,  partly  for  these  qualities,  had  been 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Cashel,  (the 
ecclesiastical  aa  well  as  royal  metropolis  of 
the  south),  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Mun- 
ster.  The  monastic  historians  represent  the 
reign  of  this  king  as  one  of  tranquillity  and 
happiness  for  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  they 
describe  him  as  occupied  chiefly  in  rebuild- 
ing and  restoring  churches  and  monasteries, 
and  repairing  the  damages  inflicted  on  his 
I    kingdom  by  the  inroads  of  the  Danes.  But 
i   the  efforts  of  their  pious  partiality  fail  in 
'   concealing  the  turbulence  with  which  their 
favourite  monarch  had  to  contend,  and  the 
acts  of  violence  and  injustice  into  which  he 
was  led,  by  the  headstrong  folly  of  his  coun- 
cillors, of  whom  the  most  influential,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  pernicious,  was  a 
warlike  abbot  of  Iniscathy,  named  Flaherty. 

The  two  most  celebrated  clans  in  Mun- 
ster, both  distinguished  for  their  attachment 
to  the  throne,  were  the  Eoganacht  or  Euge- 
nians,  who  inhabited  the  territory  about 
Cashel,  and  the  Dalcassians,  who,  from  their 
position  on  the  borders  of  Connaught,  were 
considered  as  the  first  and  bravest  champions 


of  the  kingdom.  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  Cormac  to  the  throne,  an  event  occurred 
which  showed  the  disaffection  of  the  Euge- 
nians  to  this  monarch.*  The  king,  we  are 
told,  proposed  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Easter  with  greater  state  and  magnificence 
than  usual  in  his  palace  at  Cashel,  and  a 
short  time  before  the  day  arrived,  the  king 
sent  round  to  the  tribe  of  the  Eugenians  to 
claim  their  usual  service  on  such  occasions 
of  furnishing  the  provisions  for  the  royal 
table  during  his  stay  in  his  capital.  The 
Eugenians  refused  with  rudeness  to  perform 
the  service  required  from  them,  and  the  king 
was  obliged  to  rely  for  the  support  of  his 
household  on  the  more  faithful  Dalcassians, 
who  voluntarily  came  forward  to  supply  him 
in  his  distress.  The  king  was  highly  dis- 
pleased with  the  disobedience  of  the  Euge- 
nians, and,  resolving  to  put  them  to  another 
trial,  he  claimed  their  assistance  in  furnish- 
ing his  court  with  some  of  their  best  arms 
and  horses,  and  the  demand  was  accompa- 
nied with  a  gentle  rebuke  for  their  previous 
want  of  respect  for  the  throne.  The  Euge- 
nians, on  this  occasion,  did  not  absolutely 
refuse  to  answer  their  monarch's  demand, 
but  they  gave  a  new  proof  of  their  disaffec- 
tion in  gathering  together  all  their  old  bat- 
tered  arms  and  their  worst  horses,  and  send- 
ing them  to  the  court  of  king  Cormac  at 
Cashel.  The  Dalcassians,  informed  of  this  j 
insolent  behaviour,  again  came  forward  to 
the  aid  of  the  crown,  and  made  a  voluntary 
offering  of  a  number  of  their  choicest  horses, 
fully  equipped,  and  not  only  sent  their  best 
arms,  but  added  to  them  a  present  of  valua- 
ble jewels.  The  king  is  said  to  have  been 
so  touched  with  this  generous  mark  of  devo- 
tion, that  he  not  only  expressed  his  prefer- 
ence for  the  Dalcassians  in  open  court,  but 
he  committed  his  gratitude  to  metre,  for, 
among  his  other  princely  qualities,  the  Irish 
annalists  add  that  of  being  an  accomplished 
poet. 

The  invasion  of  Munster  by  Flann-Siona, 
mentioned  above,  occurred  in  the  year  906. 
The  year  following,  king  Cormac,  urged  on 
by  the  warlike  abbot  of  Iniscathy,  raised  a 
powerful  army,  and  marched  against  the 
monarch  of  Ireland,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
decisive  battle  on  the  heath  of  Moylena, 
and  king  Flann  was  compelled  to  give 
hostages  as  sureties  for  his  submission. 
Cormac  next  marched  into  the  district  of 

*  ThU  event  is  here  related  from  the  pages  of  | 
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Roscommon,  and  compelled  the  other  princes 
of  the  family  of  the  O'Neils  to  give  similar 
pledges  of  their  suhjeetion  to  his  superior 
authority.  Cormac  now  hecame  virtually 
sovereign  over  Ireland,  without  absolutely 
depriving  the  O'Neils  of  the  sceptre.  But 
his  turbulent  and  ambitious  ecclesiastics, 
who  had  exchanged  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel  for  the  love  of  the  sword,  would  not 
leave  him  quiet  in  the  glory  which  he  had 
thus  earned.  They  represented  to  him  that 
as  the  head  of  the  Leath-Mogha,  he  had  a 
right  to  claim  from  the  people  of  Leinster  a 
contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  his 
government  and  wars,  and  they  urged  him 
to  put  forward  this  claim  without  delay,  and 
to  prosecute  it  with  the  sword.  Cormac  re- 
luctantly yielded  to  their  advice,  and  raising 
an  army,  marched  to  the  borders  of  Lein- 
ster, where  he  received  a  peaceful  message 
from  the  king  of  that  province,  that  the 
question  might  be  decided  rather  by  nego- 
tiation than  by  arms.  The  rash  councils  of 
the  impetuous  abbot  Flaherty  determined  the 
king  of  Munstcr  to  proceed  to  extremities. 

The  monarch  of  Ireland,  Flann-Siona, 
who  only  waited  for  an  occasion  to  wipe  off 
the  disgrace  of  his  defeat  at  Moylena,  took 
part  with  the  people  of  Leinster ;  joining 
his  forces  with  those  of  their  king,  and  sup- 
ported by  most  of  the  princes  of  the  Leath- 
Cuinn,  he  inarched  with  a  numerous  army 
to  the  plain  of  Magh-Ailbhe,  where  the 
monarchy  of  Ireland  was  now  to  be  decided. 
The  soldiers  of  Leinster  are  said  to  have 
been  discouraged  by  several  ill  omens,  and 
by  the  known  despondency  of  their  king, 
who,  fore-warned  of  his  death,  had  made 
his  will  before  the  battle,  leaving  valuable 
gifts  to  his  chief  religious  houses  and  ap- 
pointing his  successor  from  the  Dalcassian 
tribe  in  preference  to  his  own  ungrateful 
clan,  the  Eugenians;  a  few  had  deserted 
before  the  engagement,  and  the  rest,  after  a 
short  contest,  turned  and  fled,  and  were 
pursued  with  great  slaughter  by  the  united 
armies  of  king  Flann  and  the  king  of  Lein- 
ster. Cormac  perished  in  the  battle  or  in 
the  pursuit,  and  the  abbot  of  Iniscathy  was 
subsequently  captured,  and  placed  in  close 
confinement.  Ihis  battle  took  place  in  the 
year  908.  After  a  long,  and  in  general  a 
successful  reign,  Flann-Siona  died  in  916, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Nial 
Glundubh. 

In  the  national  importance  of  these  trans- 
actions, the  Danes  seem  almost  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  native  annalists.  Their 
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|  strength  had  evidently  been  much  diminished 
by  the  increasing  power  of  Munster  as  well 
as  by  that  of  the  O'Neils,  and  they  appear 
to  have  confined  themselves  to  their  commer- 
cial transactions  in  their  strongholds  of 
Dublin,  Waterford,  "Wexford,  and  Limerick. 
Their  union  under  one  king,  who  established 
his  head  seat  at  Dublin,  gave  more  stability 
to  the  character  of  their  settlement.  In  902, 
the  Danes  had  been  expelled  from  Dublin 
by  the  people  of  Leinster ;  but  in  a  very 
few  years  they  recovered  their  capital,  and 
regained  their  former  power,  and  we  find 
Danish  fleets  proceeding  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island  and  taking  hostages  from 
the  princes  whose  territories  bordered  on  the 
sea.    Nial,  or  Neil  Glundubh,  was  himself 
slain  in  a  sanguinary  battle  against  the 
Danes  in  920.    It  is  recorded  of  him,  as  a 
proof  of  his  power  and  of  the  glory  of  his 
reign,  that  he  revived  the  ancient  Tailtean 
games,  which  had  been  discontinued  amid 
the  confusion  attendant  on  the  Danish  inva- 
sions.   It  had  been  the  established  rule  of 
succession  to  the  monarchy,  that  the  crown 
should  be  worn  alternately  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  family 
of  the  Nials,  ol  the  north  and  the  south. 
On  the  death  of  Nial  Glundubh,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Donough,  a  prince  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  O'Neils,  while  his  son.  Mur- 
kertach  became  "  roydamna,"  or  heir  appa- 
rent of  the  throne.    The  latter  soon  made 
himself  one  of  the  most  renowned  princes  in 
the  annals  of  his  age  and  country.  The 
reign  of  Donough,  which  extended  through 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  one  of  continued 
troubles  and  wars,  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
creased force  of  the  Danes. 

Soon  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  the 
crown  of  Munster  was  disputed  by  two 
claimants,  Callachan,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Eugenians,  and  Kennedy,  of  the  Dalcassian 
clan,  but  the  latter,  who  was  the  father  of 
the  celebrated  Brian  Boru,  yielded  at  length 
to  the  superior  rights  of  his  rival.  The 
character  of  Callachan  is  differently  repre- 
sented by  the  chroniclers,  whose  prejudices 
lay  on  the  side  of  the  kings  of  Munstcr,  and 
by  those  whose  position  in  the  north  made 
them  in  this  case  more  impartial.  The 
former  give  romantic  details  of  the  exploits 
of  the  king  of  Munster  against  the  Danes  ; 
while  the  others  represent  him  as  the  fre- 
quent ally  of  the  foreigners,  and  as  imitating 
them  in  treachery  and  excesses.  Like  them 
he  pillaged  the  property  of  the  church,  not 
sparing  even  the  persons  of  the 
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In  941,  he  defeated  the  people  of  the  Desies 
with  great  slaughter,  and  ravaged  their  terri- 
tory, until  they  recovered  courage,  and  in- 
flicted upon  him  so  signal  a  defeat,  that  he 
fled  precipitately  from  their  borders.  Two 
years  before  he  had  joined  with  the  Danes 
of  Waterford  in  invading  Meath,  and  carried 
off  as  captives  the  abbots  of  Clonenagh  and 
Cillachie. 

Murkertach,  meanwhile,  had  pursued  a 
nobler  career.  In  926,  he  had  defeated  the 
Danes  in  a  great  battle  in  Ulster,  killing 
eighty  of  their  chieftains,  among  whom  was 
a  son  of  Godfrey,  king  of  Dublin.  In  931, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  head  against  them 
in  a  new  invasion  of  Ulster,  and  again  gained 
a  signal  victory.  Five  years  later,  in  936, 
we  find  him  carrying  his  victorious  arms  to 
the  very  walls  of  Dublin.  In  spite,  however, 
of  these  successes,  Ireland  was,  during  this 
period,  cruelly  ravaged  by  the  foreigners, 
and  many  of  its  most  revered  shrines  were 
again  laid  desolate.  But  the  persevering 
bravery  of  Murkertach  was  finally  success- 
ful in  restraining  the  marauders  within  their 
narrow  territory  on  the  east  and  south-east, 
and  then  he  made  a  triumphant  progress 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  island,  col- 
lecting tribute  and  hostages  from  the  subor- 
dinate chiefs  who  had  been  reduced  by  the 
force  of  his  arms,  or  by  the  reports  of  his 
prowess.  From  the  Danes  of  Dublin  he  re- 
ceived as  a  hostage  their  prince  Sitric,  while 
from  the  Irish  of  Leinster,  who  had  latterly 
distinguished  themselves  as  the  allies  of  the 
Danes,  he  carried  away  their  king  Lorcan. 
He  entered  next  the  kingdom  of  Munster, 
and  compelled  the  men  of  Cashel  to  deliver 
un  to  him  their  turbulent  king,  Callachan, 
whom  he  carried  away  into  bondage,  and 
kept  him  for  some  time  a  close  prisoner. 

Murkertach  did  not  live  to  ascend  the 
throne.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
triumphal  progress  through  the  kingdom,  he 
was  again  called  into  the  field  to  oppose  the 
restless  Danes,  and  in  943  he  was  slain  in  a 
fierce  battle  in  which  the  invaders  obtained 
the  victory.  His  fate  was  long  a  subject  of 
bitter  lamentation  among  the  bards  of  his 
country.  Callachan,  king  of  Munster,  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  his  old  course  of  tur- 
bulence and  crime  after  his  release  from 
captivity,  and  we  find  him  in  944,  the  year 
I  after  Murkertach's  death,  gaining  a  san- 
I  puinary  victory  over  his  old  rival  Kenedy. 
I  The  same  year  died  Donough,  king  of  Ire- 
land ;  he  was  succcded  by  a  prince  named 
Congelacb,  who  had  prevailed  with  the  peo- 


ple of  I/einster  to  join  him  against  the 
Danes  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  reign  of  Donough  has  obtained  cele- 
brity in  English  history  by  the  part  which 
the  Danes  of  Ireland  and  their  Irish  allies 
took  in  the  invasion  of  this  island.  Athel- 
stan  had,  in  925,  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
great  Alfred,  and  within  the  space  of  a  few 
years  his  rule  extended  unopposed  through 
the  whole  extent  of  Saxon  England,  and  he 
had  thus  become  an  unwelcome  neighbour  to 
the  Scots  of  the  north.  Anlaf ,  king  of  Dublin, 
the  son  of  Guthfrith,  and  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Danish  chiefs,  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Constantine,  king  of  Scotland, 
and  was  encouraged  by  his  father-in-law  to 
attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria.  The  Irish  chiefs  then  in 
alliance  with  the  Danes,  were  ready  to  join 
him  in  this  expedition,  and  a  powerful 
confederacy  was  thus  formed  against  Athel- 
stan,  while  he  was  occupied  with  political 
relations  of  another  kind  in  the  south.  In 
the  year  937,  Anlaf  left  Ireland,  passed 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  entered  the 
Humber  with  six  hundred  and  fifteen  ships, 
and  there  he  united  his  forces  with  those  of 
his  father-in-law,  Constantine,  the  prince  of 
Cumberland,  and  several  other  British  chiefs, 
making  together  the  most  formidable  army 
that  had  ever  invaded  the  British  shores. 
Athclstan,  when  he  heard  of  this  invasion, 
hastened  to  meet  his  enemies  with  a  brave 
and  well  appointed  army,  and  the  rival  forces 
encamped  near  each  other  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  place  called,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
records,  Brunanburh.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  crafty  Anlaf  employed  a  strata- 
gem which  is  said  to  have  been  previously 
used  by  king  Alfred.  In  the  guise  of  a 
harper  he  gained  admission  into  the  Saxon 
camp,  where  he  played  before  king  Athel- 
stan  and  his  guests  during  their  repast,  and 
received  from  the  Saxon  king  the  usual 
minstrel's  reward.  Having  obtained  the  in- 
formation he  required,  he  returned  to  his 
own  army,  but  before  he  left  the  camp, 
disdaining  the  hireling's  wages  bestowed  on 
him  by  Athelstan,  he  buried  it  in  the  earth, 
and  while  so  engaged  he  was  observed  and 
recognised  by  a  Saxon  soldier.  The  latter 
immediately  communicated  his  discovery  to 
Athelstan,  who  upbraided  him  for  not  having 
at  once  caused  the  Dane  to  be  arrested,  but 
he  replied  "  O  king,  the  same  oath  that  I 
have  taken  for  you  I  formerly  took  to  Anlaf; 
had  I  violated  it  in  one  instance,  you  might 
have  expected  similar  treason  towards  your- 
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self ;  but  now  listen  to  the  advice  of  your 
servant,  move  yourself  to  another  spot,  and 
wait  patiently  your  reinforcements."  The 
king  acted  accordingly,  and  the  same  even- 
ing Werstan,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  arrived 
with  a  large  body  of  forces,  and  established 
his  quarters  on  the  spot  which  the  king  had 
occupied  in  the  morning.  During  the  night, 
Anlaf  and  his  Danes  made  a  sudden  attack 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  camp,  penetrated  almost 
unperceived  to  the  spot  on  which  the  royal 
tent  had  stood,  put  the  bishop  and  his  attend- 
ants to  the  sword,  and  were  following  up 
their  success,  when  king  Athelstan,  awakened 
by  the  tumult,  came  up  and  drove  the  assail- 
ants away. 

Two  days  after  this  incident  the  rival 
armies  met  and  fought  the  memorable  battle 
of  Brunanburh,  in  which,  after  a  dreadful 
struggle  which  lasted  from  day-break  to 
nightfall,  the  invaders  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  Anlaf  and  Constantine  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  their  ships  with  the  wreck  of 
their  army.  Many  Danish  and  British  chiefs 
were  slain,  and  among  the  rest  a  son  of  the 
Scottish  king  Constantine.  The  Scandina- 
vian accounts  of  this  great  defeat  state  that 
the  native  Irish  sustained  an  active  part  in 
the  contest,  and  that  they  suffered  severely 


in  the  slaughter.  The  Anglo-Saxon  chron- 
icler, exulting  in  the  exploits  of  his  coun- 
trymen, leaves  his  usual  prose  to  celebrate 
them  in  high-sounding  verse.  He  tells  us 
how  the  Scottish  people  (Scotta-leodc — 

Bobably  the  Irish)  and  the  mariners  (the 
anes)  "fated  fell"—"  the  field  flowed  with 
warriors'  blood."  The  West  Saxons  and 
the  Mercians  rivalled  each  other  in  the 
courage  with  which  they  spared  "  none  of 
the  heroes  who  with  Anlaf,  in  the  ship's 
bosom,  came  over  the  ocean  to  seek  our 
land,  fated  to  the  fight.  Five  young  kings 
lay  on  the  battle  place,  put  to  sleep  by  the 
sword.  And  seven  of  Anlafs  earls,  with 
numbers  of  his  army,  both  Danes  and  Irish, 
lay  with  them."  "  Never,"  continues  the 
poetic  annalist,  "was  there  a  greater  slaugh- 
ter in  this  island,  since  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  first  came  hither  over  the  broad 
sea." 

Anlaf  returned  to  Dublin  with  the  Irish 
and  Danes  who  escaped  on  this  disastrous 
day.  After  Athelstan  s  death,  the  Northum- 
brians again  chose  a  king  of  their  own,  and 
they  sent  to  Ireland  for  Anlaf  of  Dublin, 
who  was  now  allowed  to  place  himself 
on  their  throne  without  any  serious  oppo- 
sition. 


CHAPTER  MI. 

FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  BRIAN  BORC  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TUB  NORMANS  IN  ENGLAND. 


HE  crown  of  Ireland  ap- 
peared, during  the  last 
few  years,  to  be  rapidly 
sinking  before  the  am- 
bition of  its  various 
subordinate  kings;  the 
monarch  had  become 
little  more  than  a  sha- 
dow in  his  palace — one 
of  the  "rois  faineants" — 
and  the  only  obstacle  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes  was  now  found  in  the  accidental  skill 
or  valour  of  a  succession  of  subordinate 
chiefs  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  A 
long  rivalry  and  contest  between  the  peoples 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  and  those  of  the 
south  increased  in  proportion  as  the  supreme 
guiding  power  became  enfeebled ;  and  gradu- 
ally, the  kings  of  the  whole  isle,  restricted 
to  one  branch  of  one  family,  shrunk  before 
the  vigour  of  a  crown  that  was  alternately 
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borne  by  the  representatives  of  two  brave 
tribes,  each  emulative  of  the  other.  The 
consequence  was,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  that  the  island,  instead  of  being 
really  subjected  to  one  supreme  head,  had 
long  been  divided  into  two  divisions  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  the  power  of  "  the 
King  of  Ireland "  being  restricted  to  the 
Leath-Cuinn,  while  the  Leath-Mogha,  or 
southern  half,  had  become  the  proud  domain 
of  the  kings  of  Munster.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  tenth  century,  each  of  these  two  grand 
divisions  of  Ireland  fell  under  the  rule  of  a 
monarch  calculated  to  hold  a  prominent  place 
in  the  annals  of  their  country. 

The  first  of  these  was  Malachy,  who,  from 
his  eminent  qualities,  received  from  his  pos- 
terity the  title  of  Malachy  the  Great.  He 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  980,  on  the 
death  of  Domnal,  the  successor  of  Congelach, 
killed  in  956,  in  a  great  battle  against  the 
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people  of  Leinster  and  the  Danes ;  Domnal, 
,  i  a  weak  prince,  ended  his  days  in  pious  peni- 
i  i  tence  at  Armagh.    The  other  personage  to 
.  whom  we  allude,  was  Brian  Boroimhe,  or 
1  Boru,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  in 
the  whole  range  of  Irish  history. 

Kenedv,  the  prince  of  the  Dalcasxian 
clan,  whose  turn  Jt  was  to  fill  the  throne  of 
Munster  after  the  death  of  king  Callachan, 
had  several  sons,  the  two  eldest  of  whom 
were  named  Mahon  and  Brian.  The  latter 
,  was  the  acknowledged  hero  of  his  tribe,  and, 
even  in  his  younger  years,  when  his  father 
i  was  only  a  prince  of  the  Dalcassians,  he  was 
i  distinguished  by  his  rare  bravery  in  resisting 
the  domestic  encroachments  of  the  people  of 
Connaught,  as  well  as  the  inroads  of  the 
Danes.  The  accession  of  Mahon  to  the 
throne  of  Munster  was  the  signal  for  hosti- 
lities on  a  more  extensive  scale,  for  the  new 
monarch  was  no  less  warlike  in  disposition 
I  than  his  brother,  and  one  of  his  first  actions 
was  a  very  decisive  victory  over  the  Danes 
at  Loch-Our.  Soon  after  this,  king  Mahon, 
who  entered  into  all  the  feelings  of  rivalry 
of  his  clan  and  kingdom  against  the  O'Neils, 
led  a  predatory  excursion  into  Connaught, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  soldiers  of  Munster 
gathered  together  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  plunder.  The  people  of  Connaught,  how- 
ever, led  by  Fergal  O'Ruarc,  arose,  and  fell 
upon  the  invaders,  who  were  obliged  to 
j  leave  their  plunder;  and  Mahon  himself, 
defeated  in  battle,  was  obliged  to  escape  by 
swimming  across  a  river,  leaving  his  shield 
behind,  one  of  the  greatest  personal  disgraces 
that  could  happen  to  a  soldier  in  these  ages 
of  barbarous  chivalry. 

The  Danes  appear  now,  during  several 
years,  to  have  made  an  annual  inroad,  or 
plundering  expedition,  into  some  part  or 
other  of  the  Irish  territory,  for  the  purpose 
I  of  weakening  their  enemies,  and  collecting 
j  plunder,  and  in  these  raids  they  were  gene- 
rally joined  by  their  allies,  the  Irish  of 
!  Leinster.    The  success  of  these  invasions 
was,  however,  by  no  means  uniform.  Thus, 
in  962,  the  men  of  Ossory  met  a  large  party 
j  of  Danes  under  their  king  Anlaf,  the  grand- 
I  son  of  Sitric,  and  defeated  them  with  consi- 
'  derable  slaughter.     In   965,  Muiredach, 
abbot  of  Kildare,  who  is  said  to  have  claimed 
the  crown  of  Leinster  by  right  of  descent, 
was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Danes  under 
Anlaf,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  his  rival 
claimant,  Carroll  the  son  of  Lorcan.    In  966, 
the  Danes  and  people  of  Leinster  were 
defeated  in  more  than  one  battle  by  the 


monarch  of  Ireland,  Domnal.  In  the  year 
following  Kells  was  laid  waste  by  Sitric, 
son  of  Anlaf,  and  his  ally  the  king  of  Lein- 
ster, but  they  were  subsequently  defeated 
with  great  loss  by  the  Irish  monarch.  In 
968,  Kells  was  again  laid  waste  by  the  Danes 
and  people  of  Leinster,  under  Anlaf,  who 
committed  extensive  depredations,  and  de- 
feated the  O'Neils  at  Ardmulchan.  King 
Domnal,  however,  defeated  them  in  several 
encounters  during  the  year,  and  at  Monas- 
terboicc,  which  he  plundered,  he  is  said  to 
have  burnt  three  hundred  and  fifty  Danes 
in  one  house. 

In  Munster,  the  Danes  met  with  greater 
obstacles  in  the  bravery  of  king  Mahon  and 
his  brother  Brian,  who,  in  968,  inflicted 
upon  them  so  terrible  a  defeat  in  a  battle  at 
the  pass  of  Sulcoid,  about  a  day's  march 
from  Limerick,  that  they  are  said  to  have 
left  three  thousand  on  the  field  of  battle,  in 
addition  to  those  who  were  slain  in  the  pur- 
suit. The  victors  entered  Limerick  along 
with  the  vanquished,  where  they  again  com- 
mitted terrible  slaughter:  after  having  sacked 
the  town,  from  which  they  carried  off  great 
spoils  of  gold,  silver,  and  merchandise  of  all 
kinds,  they  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  de-  j 
stroyed  the  fortifications.  The  following 
year  the  Danes  of  Limerick  were  expelled 
by  king  Mahon  from  Inis-Ubhdain.  In 
970,  the  Danes  of  Limerick,  with  their  Irish 
auxiliaries,  were  again  defeated  by  the 
people  of  Munster,  under  their  king  and  his 
brother,  who  gained  another  remarkable 
victory  over  them  in  972.  Similar  triumphs 
distinguished  the  years  973  and  975. 

The  uniform  good  fortune  of  the  king  of 
Munster  now  raised  envious  rivals  among 
his  own  countrymen.  Maolmuadh,  a  prince 
of  the  O'Neachach,  who  appears  to  have 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  Danes,  was  so 
deeply  mortified  by  a  defeat  which  he  had 
sustained  from  Mahon  and  his  brother,  that 
he  brooded  on  revenge;  and  having,  with 
another  chief  named  Donovan,  concerted  a 
plan  by  which  he  expected  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  his  enemy,  he  invited  him  to  a 
friendly  conference.  King  Mahon,  suspect- 
ing no  treachery,  came  unguarded  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  where  he  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  the  conspirators,  and  carried  off 
by  night  to  a  solitary  place  in  the  Muskerry 
mountains,  still,  it  is  said,  called  Leacht- 
Magama,  or  Mahon's  Grave,  where  they 
basely  murdered  him.* 

•  Irish  antiquaries  are  not  agreed  on  the  nite  of 
this  murder.    Some  say  that  it  vaa  on  a  mountain  in 
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This  deed  of  blood  was  perpetrated  in  the 
year  970,  and  Brian  Boru,  who  had  pre- 
viously held  the  subordinate  sovereignty  of 
Thomond,  or  North  Munster,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  brother,  and  lost  no  time 
in  taking  revenge  upon  his  murderers,  who, 
though  supported  by  a  strong  force  of 
their  Danish  confederates,  were  defeated  in 
a  sanguinary  battle,  named  by  the  bards, 
perhaps  from  its  vicinity  to  Mahon's  Grave, 
Cath  Bhealaig-Lcachta,  or  the  battle  of  the 
road  of  the  sepulchre.     In   this  battle, 
Maolmuadh  was  slain  by  Brian's  son,  Mor- 
rough.    King  Brian,  after  this  victory,  de- 
termined to  pursue  his  success  against  the 
Danish  auxiliaries,  who  had  fled  early  in  the 
battle,  and  had  thus  exposed  their  Irish 
allies  to  a  more  disastrous  defeat  than  they 
would  perhaps  otherwise  have  experienced. 
He  proceeded  to  the  isle  of  Iniscathy  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Shannon,  which,  with  its 
eleven  churches  and  the  shrine  of  St.  Senan, 
had  been  repeatedly  plundered  and  ravaged 
by  the  Danish  invaders,  who  had  finally 
established  themselves  there,  and  made  it 
their  stronghold,  from  whence  they  issued 
to  desolate  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Brian 
landed  on  the  island  with  a  strong  party  of 
his  own  tribe  of  the  Dalcassians,  in  whose 
fidelity  he  appears  to  have  put  his  chief 
trust,  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his  brother ; 
and  he  drove  the  Danes  not  only  from  hence, 
but  from  all  the  smaller  isles  of  the  Shan- 
non, which  he  plundered  and  laid  desolate. 
It  was  the  Danes  of  the  powerful  state  of 
Limerick  with  whom  he  had  here  again  to 
contend. 

These  repeated  successes  raised  the  repu- 
tation and  consequent  influence  of  the  king 
of  Munster  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  soon 
became  not  only  the  terror  of  the  Danes, 
but  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  monarch  of 


mon  enemy  of  their  country.    The  crown 
was  scarcely  on  his  head  when  king  Malachy 
found  the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  the  isles,  in 
the  very  heart  of  his  own  dominions ;  and 
laying  aside  the  sceptre  to   embrace  the 
sword,  he  not  only  compelled  them  to  re- 
linquish all  their  advantages,  but  in  a  battle 
which  lasted,  according  to  the  old  writers 
who  have  recorded  it,  during  three  days  and 
three  nights  almost  without  interruption,  he 
so  entirely  broke  down  their  power  atid 
their  spirits,  that  they  willingly  entered  into 
the  humiliating  treaty  which  he  imposed 
upon  them.    One  of  its  principal  conditions 
were,  that  all  the  Irish  captives  whom  the 
Danes  of  Ireland  held  in  slavery,  should  be 
immediately  set  at  liberty.     Among  the 
number,  we  are  informed,  were  Domnal  king 
of  Lei nster,  and  O'Neil  prince  of  Tyrone. 
This  great  battle,  said  to  nave  been  fought 
in  980,  is  commonly  known  as  the  battle  of 
Tara.     In  no  former  battle  on  the  Irish 
shores  had  the  northmen  ever  experienced 
so  great  a  slaughter,  or  lost  so  many  distin- 
guished chiefs.     Among  the  latter  was  a 
favourite  son  of  king  Anlaf,  named  Reginald; 
and  the  royal  father  was  so  much  affected 
by  his  loss,  that  he  laid  down  his  sceptre  to 
go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Iona,  and  there  shortly 
afterwards  died  of  grief.    Christianity  had 
already  made  its  way  among  the  Irish  Danes, 
though  it  seems  as  yet  to  have  done  little 
towards  diminishing  their  predatory  spirit 
or  their  ferocity. 

Near  the  same  time,  the  Danes  of  Cork 
and  Waterford  gave  their  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Leinster  in  resisting  the  tribute 
which  the  kings  of  Munster  had  for  several 
ages  claimed  of  that  province  as  a  subordinate 
portion  of  the  Leath-Mogha,  of  which  these 
princes  were  considered  as  wielding  the  entire 
sovereignty.    O'Felan,  prince  of  the  Desies. 


Ireland ;  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  this  new  con- 
we  find  him  soon  aspiring  to  arrogate  to  federacy,  in  which  the  prince  of  Ossory  also 
the  southern  division,  or  Leath-Mogha,  the 
supreme  sovereignty  of  the  island,  the  grand 
object  of  the  ambition  of  several  of  his 
predecessors.    Their  efforts 


were  at  length 
crowned  by  the  genius  and  political  talents 
of  Brian  Boru. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  kings,  both  actu- 
ated by  the  generous  feelings  of  patriotism 
called  forth  by  the  state  of  Ireland  when 
they  ascended  their  respective  thrones,  turned 
at  first  their  united  efforts  against  the  com- 

the  barony  of  Fermoy  and  the  county  of  Limerick, 
called  Sliabh-Caon,  or  Sliabh-Kiach,  near  Magh- 
Feine,  or  the  Sacred  Plain. 
4$ 


took  a  prominent  part,  and  the  first  muster 
of  forces,  in  which  the  Danes  appear  to  have 
been  most  numerous,  was  made  in  a  place 
called  by  the  chroniclers  the  Circle  of 
the  sons  of  Conrad  (a  Bhfan  mc  Conn- 
radh).  These  preparations  had  not,  how- 
ever, escaped  the  attention  of  the  watchful 
king  of  Munster,  who,  suddenly  falling  upon 
the  united  army,  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter,  and,  pursuing  them  closely  from 
the  field  of  battle,  forced  the  Danish  auxili- 
aries to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
Waterford.  He  then  entered  Ossory,  made 
captive  its  prince,  and  obliged  the  dependent 
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chiefs  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  fide- 
lity. Brian  next  entered  Lciuster,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  province  in  a  cruel  man- 
ner, until  he  had  forced  its  inhabitants  to 
submit  to  humiliating  terms,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  pay  the  tribute  with- 
out further  hesitation.  The  two  kings  of 
Leinster  were  compelled  to  come  before  the 

|  conqueror  in  his  tent,  and  tender  the  con- 

I  tribution  in  person. 

j     Various  acts  of  hostility  between  the  king 
'  of  Minister  and  his  superior  sovereign  are, 
from  time  to  time,  recorded  by  the  different 
"  chroniclers,  but  these  recorders  of  events 
became  now  so  prejudiced,  according  to  the 
!  part  of  the  island  in  which  they  happened 
J  to  live,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
1  i  party  gave  the  first  provocation,  or,  indeed, 
i   to  determine  with  any  certainty  which  first 
!   took  up  arms  against  the  other.    One  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  hostility  mentioned,  is  that 
!  recorded  by  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen  in  the 
|  year  982,  when  king  Malachy,  who  had  then 
newlv  ascended  the  throne  of  Ireland,  in- 
vaded and  ravaged  the  district  of  the  Dal- 
caasian  tribe  (answering  to  the  modern  county 
of  Clare)  ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  inroad, 
the  king  ordered  the  Bile-Magh-Adair,  or 
sacred  tree  in  the  "  Plain  of  Adoration  "  at 
Adair,  under  which,  in  earlier  times,  the 
princes  of  the  Dalcassians  had  undergone 
the  ceremony  of  inauguration,  to  be  cut 
down,  and  then  his  army  returned  home  laden 
with  plunder.    As  no  war   followed  this 
aggression,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  merely 
undertaken  to  punish  some  of  those  acts  of 
border  warfare  which  must  have  been  of 
'  frequent  occurrence  with  neighbours  like 
the  Dalcassians ;  but  the  cutting  down  of 
the  sacred  tree  was  an  indignity  offered  to 
|  Brian  himself,  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and 
seems  to  indicate  hostile  feelings  of  another 
kind,  which  are  confirmed,  rather  than  other- 
wise, by  the  events  of  the  following  year. 
King  Malachy  then  raised  a  larger  army, 
and  laid  waste  the  province  of  Leinster, 
which  was  a  direct  attack  upon  Brian's 
sovereignty,  as  head  of  the  Leath-Mogha, 
in  which  that  province  was  included.  The 
king  of  Munster  marched  immediately  into 
Leinster,  prepared  to  vindicate  his  rights  by 
force  of  arms ;  but  further  hostilities  were 
revented  by  a  convention  between  the  two 
ings,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  each  was 
assured  within  the  limits  of  his  half  of  the 
island  according  to  the  old  division  of  Leath- 
Cuinn  and  Leath-Mogha,  all  prisoners  taken 
by  each  party  from  the  other  were  to  be  | 
vol.  i.  c, 


released  from  captivity,  and  the  tribute  of 
Leinster,  which  was  again  the  subject  of 
dispute,  was  left  to  the  crown  of  Munster. 
We  hear  of  no  further  hostilities  between 
the  two  rival  kings  till  988,  when  Brian,  for 
some  cause  or  other  which  is  not  known, 
raised  a  large  army,  which  he  embarked  in 
boats  on  the  Shannon,  and  thus  proceeding 
as  far  as  Lough  Ree,  he  there  divided  his 
forces  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  he  sent 
to  desolate  the  western  parts  of  Connaught,  j 
while  with  the  other  he  plundered  the  royal 
appanage  of  Meath. 

In  the  midst  of  these  mutual  provocations 
between  the  two  kings,  who  were  already 
beginning  to  contend  for  the  supreme  power 
in  Ireland,  the  inroads  of  the  Danes  became 
more  frequent  and  more  destructive,  arising 
chiefly  from  the  arrivals  of  new  adventurers ' 
from  the  north.  In  982,  the  monarch  of, 
Ireland,  king  Malachy,  joined  with  the  Danes  ' 
of  Dublin,  and  enabled  them  to  defeat  the  ! 
Danes  of  Waterford  and  the  king  of  Leinster, 
who  seems  to  have  stirred  up  the  war,  in  a 
sanguinary  battle.  The  Danes  of  Dublin, 
thus  victorious,  overrun  Leinster  with  little 
opposition,  and  devastated  Glendalough. 
In  985  three  Danish  ships  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Antrim,  but  they  were  beaten  away, 
and  they  subsequently  joined  with  others  of 
their  countrymen  in  an  attack  upon  Iona, 
which  they  laid  desolate  on  Christinas  night. 
Exasperated  by  these  and  other  injuries, 
of  which  the  Danes  of  Dublin  seem  to  have 
been  among  the  foremost  promoters,  king 
Malachy  marched  against  that  city  in  988, 
and  having  defeated  the  Danes  in  a  great 
battle  without  the  walls,  he  laid  siege  to 
their  fortress  during  twenty  days,  until  they 
were  reduced  to  drink  sea  water,  and  then 
they  agreed  to  pay  the  tribute  the  Irish  king 
demanded,  and  to  add  to  it  every  year  an 
ounce  of  gold  for  every  principal  habitation 
in  Dublin.  Among  the  outrages  perpetrated 
by  the  foreigners  during  this  vear,  the  annal- 
ists record  an  invasion  of  Ulster  by  the 
Danes  of  the  Isles,  who  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  their  chief;  another  inroad,  in 
which  Down,  the  burial-place  of  St.  Patrick, 
was  plundered  and  burnt ;  an  incursion  into 
Derry  ;  and  another  into  West  Meath  by 
the  Danes,  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  of 
Ulster,  who  spread  desolation  through  the 
country  as  far  as  Lough  Enncll,  near  Mul- 
lingar.  In  992,  the  Danes  of  Dublin  plun- 
dered Meath,  and  laid  desolate  some  of  its 
holiest  churches.  Domestic  seditions  seem, 
about  this  time,  to  have  broken  out  in  Dublin 
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I  itself,  which  were  probably  fostered  by  the 
|  Irish  allies.   The  early  chroniclers  inform  us, 
I  that  in  this  same  year,  992,  a  Danish  chief, 
named  Ivar  (the  name  which,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  written  Hinguar),  was,  "  through 
the  intercession  of  the  saints,"  expelled  from 
Dublin  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  the  same 
year,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Leinster  was 
slain  by  the  son  of  Anlaf  the  Dane.  These 
|  events  appear  to  have  been  followed  by  a 
|  domestic  revolution  in  Dublin  ;  and,  in  994, 
|  Ivar  returned.     In  another,  or  rather  a 
|  counter  revolution,  in  which  the  agency  of 
the  Irish  of  Leinster  is  indicated  by  the  cir- 
!  cumstance  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers, 
that  they  slew  a  Danish  chief  named  Regi- 
|  nald,  Ivar  was  again  driven  away,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  government  of  Dublin  by 
Sitric,  whom  he  had  deposed. 

In  the  middle  of  these  events,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  year  994,  the  Danes  of  Dublin, 
and  the  Irish  of  Leinster,  again  invaded  and 
desolated  Meath.  King  Malachy,  provoked 
at  this  outrage,  retaliated  by  marching  his 
army  into  Leinster,  and  not  only  defeated 
the  confederates  in  battle,  but,  on  this  occa- 
sion, carried  off  two  trophies  which  are 
much  spoken  of  by  the  Irish  bards,  the 
golden  collar  of  Tomar  (probably  one  of 
those  articles  to  which  archaeologists  have 
given  the  name  of  torques),  and  the  sword 
of  Carlus.  According  to  the  later  traditions, 
king  Malachy  slew  the  two  chiefs  to  whom 
these  articles  belonged,  and  from  whom  they 
received  their  names. 

Scarcely  a  year  had  passed  since  Brian 
Bonis  invasion  of  the  territory  of  king 
Malachy,  in  988,  which  did  not  witness  alter- 
nate inroads  by  one  of  these  monarchs  into 
the  territory  of  the  other.  For  in  the  same 
year  which  saw  Malachy's  victory  over  the 
Danes,  and  capture  of  the  trophies  just  allu- 
ded to,  the  monarch  invaded  Munster,  met 
Brian  in  battle,  and  inflicted  upon  him  a 
severe  defeat.  Next  year,  the  king  of 
Munster  invaded  Meath,  defeated  king  Mal- 
achy, and  burnt  his  royal  palace.  These 
mutual  hostilities  were  not  put  a  stop  to 
till  997,  when  the  two  kings  entered  into  a 
new  league,  similar  to  that  of  983,  and  united 
their  forces  against  the  Danes. 

In  998,  the  men  of  Leinster  again  refused 
to  pay  their  tribute,  and,  as  usual,  the  Danes 
of  Dublin,  under  their  chiefs  Sitric,  Harold 
the  son  of  Anlaf,  and  others,  joined  them  in  ' 
their  revolt.  The  king  of  Munster  and  king 
Malachy  united  their  forces,  marched  into 
Leinster,  and  defeated  the  revolters  with 
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great  slaughter.  The  two  kings  marched 
to  Dublin,  and  exacted  hostages  and  tribute; 
but  the  same  year  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn again  with  their  army  to  Dublin,  from 
whence  they  carried  away  both  hostages  and 
spoils.  The  next  year,  a.  d.  999,  the  two 
kings  again  joined  their  forces  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  the  Danes,  and  encamped 
in  a  valley  near  Dunlavin,  on  the  borders  of 
Wicklow  and  Dublin,  then  called  Glenn-  I 
Mama.  They  were  here  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  Danes,  who  had  come  from  Dublin 
in  great  force  in  the  hope  of  taking  them 
by  surprise,  but  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Irish  monarchs  again  prevailed,  and  the 
Danes  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Prince  Harold,  the  son  of  Anlaf,  was  among 
the  slain.  A  new  inroad  by  the  Danes  the 
same  year  drew  upon  them  a  new  defeat, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  victors  pursued 
them  to  Dublin,  which  they  captured  and 
plundered,  and  destroyed  the  Danish  fort. 
Sitric,  the  son  of  Anlaf,  appears  to  have 
been  the  great  enemy  of  the  Irish,  and  he 
was  again  expelled  from  his  throne.  But 
the  Danes  were  allowed  to  re-establish  them- 
selves in  Dublin,  on  paying  their  tribute 
and  giving  new  hostages. 

In  this  last  expedition  against  Dublin,  as  j 
far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  annalists,  king 
Malachy  took  no  part.  He  appears  already 
to  have  begun  to  suspect  the  ultimate  views 
of  his  rival,  and,  on  some  provocation  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted,  hostilities  had 
been  resumed  between  them.  It  became 
daily  more  evident  that  the  power  of  Muns- 
ter, under  Brian  Boru,  would  before  long 
overwhelm  the  throne  of  the  family  of  the 
great  Nial.  Brian  had  this  year  defeated 
the  Danes  in  another  battle,  called  from 
the  river  on  the  banks  of  which  it  was 
fought,  on  the  borders  of  Roscommon  and 
Galway,  the  battle  of  the  Suck.  But 
his  first  attack  upon  king  Malachy  was 
not  a  successful  one,  for  in  the  year  1000, 
the  king  of  Munster  marching  into  Meath 
with  an  army  consisting  of  his  own  imme- 
diate subjects,  as  well  as  the  men  of  Leinster 
and  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  the  latter,  hurry- 
ing forward  in  advance,  are  said  to  have  been 
routed  by  king  Malachy,  and  the  chroniclers 
only  add  that  "  Brian  was  obliged  to  return 
home  without  battle,  or  waste,  or  burning." 

Brian  Boru  now  hardly  concealed  his 
design  of  seizing  upon  the  crown  of  Ireland. 
The  earlier  and  more  authentic  chroniclers 
leave  this  last  invasion  of  king  Malachy's 
territory  enveloped  in  mystery.    But  later 
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writers,  who  made  the  great  Irish  hero  the 
subject  of  their  pen,  filled  up  the  bare  out- 
lines with  a  story,  according  to  which,  king 
Malachy,  after  destroying  the  Danish  cavalry, 
found  that  the  forces  he  had  been  able  to 
raise  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom  were 
much  too  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  his 
able  opponent  to  allow  him  to  risk  a  bat- 
tle. They  tell  us,  that  the  weakness  of 
Malachy 's  government,  his  want  of  cour- 
age to  withstand  the  desolating  inroads  of 
the  Danes  (an  accusation  not  justified  by 
his  acts,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  the  au- 
thentic historians),  and  other  failings,  had 
so  disgusted  the  Irish  in  general,  that  they 
wished  for  the  triumph  of  the  hero  Brian, 
and  that  king  Malachy 's  own  subjects  refused 
to  repair  to  his  standard.  In  this  distress, 
the  king,  we  are  told,  sent  a  message  to 
Brian  Bora,  representing  to  him  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers  between  the  two  armies, 
and  proposing  that  the  latter  should  with- 
draw for  a  year  in  order  to  give  him  time  to 
collect  his  forces,  and  that  then  he  would 
either  meet  him  in  battle,  if  able,  or  that, 
if  unable  to  defend  it  efficiently,  he  would 
quietly  resign  the  crown  into  Brian's  hands. 
The  chivalrous  and  generous  hero  of  the 
romances  listened  to  king  Malachy  *s  entrea- 
ties, forewent  all  the  advantages  of  his  pri- 
vate position,  and  retired  with  his  forces 
into  Munster  to  await  the  convenience  of 
his  rival. 

There  is  little,  however,  in  the  previous 
or  subsequent  behaviour  of  the  historical 
Brian  Boru  to  lead  us  to  expect  so  much 
self-denial.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
motives  for  retreating  in  1000,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  year  following  he  collected  a 
formidable  army,  and  marched  direct  upon 
Tara,  where  king  Malachy  resigned  the  crown 
without  a  struggle,  and  Brian  Boru  was 
acknowledged  monarch  of  Ireland.  Nearly 
the  whole  force  of  the  Danes  of  Ireland 
served  in  the  ranks  of  the  king  of  Munster 
on  this  occasion. 

It  is  evident  that  Brian's  usurpation  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  subordinate  chiefs  of 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  that  his  crown  was 
gained  and  held  by  the  dread  only  of  his 
name,  from  the  significant  circumstance  that 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  reign  were 
spent  in  continual  progresses  round  his 
kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  host- 
ages from  them,  and  striking  dread  into  all 
classes  of  his  subjects.  These  armed  pro- 
gresses were  in  some  instances  called  for  by 
actual  or  threatened  rebellion.  Different 


branches  of  the  O' Neils,  especially  those  of 
Ulster,  raised  their  banner  against  him  more 
than  once ;  but  their  defeat,  and  the  fre- 
quent demonstrations  of  strength  he  was 
thus  obliged  to  make,  increased  his  power, 
and  tended  only  to  ensure  the  obedience  of 
his  subjects  through  the  extensive  country 
now  placed  under  his  rule,  more  difficult  to 
govern  on  account  of  the  discordant  materials 
of  which  it  was  composed.  King  Malachy 
alone  seemed  to  have  resigned  himself  pa- 
tiently to  his  fate,  and,  in  his  subordinate 
dignity  of  king  of  Meath,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  him  to  attend  in  the  progresses  of  the 
sovereign  who  had  usurped  his  sceptre. 

The  Irish  poets  described  the  reign  of 
Brian  Boru  as  the  golden  age  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and,  without  entering  into  their  exag- 
gerated views  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  his  government,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  Ireland  seemed  for  a  while  relieved  from 
those  domestic  troubles  and  invasions  from 
abroad  which  had  torn  the' island  throughout 
all  previous  periods  of  what  can  be  regarded, 
with  any  stretch  of  indulgence,  as  authentic 
history.  By  liberal  gifts  and  concessions  to 
the  church,  the  new  monarch  gained  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergv  during  his  life,  and  en- 
sured for  himself  a  good  reputation  with 

Posterity  through  the  monkish  annalists, 
lis  undoubted  valour  and  conduct  in  war 
rendered  him  popular  among  men,  who, 
from  long  habit,  were  accustomed  to  measure 
right  almost  solely  by  might,  and  who  re- 
spected justice  more  from  the  array  of  force 
which  surrounded  it,  and  the  vigour  with 
which  it  was  carried  into  effect,  than  from 
the  love  of  justice  itself.  We  are  assured 
by  the  panegyrists  of  Brian  Boru,  that  under 
his  rule  equal  justice  was  impartially  ad- 
ministered ;  that  he  suffered  no  one  to  trans- 
gress the  laws ;  and  they  describe  the  respect 
that  was  universally  shown  to  them  in  the 
poetically  symbolical  form  which  has  been 
so  often  repeated  under  similar  feelings,  by 
telling  us,*  that  a  young  damsel  of  surpassing 
beauty,  robed  in  a  costly  dress  covered  with 
jewels,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  wand,  with  a 

*  An  Irish  poet  quoted  by  Geoffrey  Keating  alludes 
to  this  exploit  in  the  following  terms,  as  given  in 
English  by  his  translator: — 
44  The  Institutes  of  Brian  Boroimho, 
So  wholesome  for  the  support  of  virtue. 
Were  kept  with  so  much  reverence  and  regard, 
That  a  young  lady,  of  exquisite  beauty, 
Adorned  with  jewels  and  a  ring  of  gold, 
Travelled  alone  on  foot  from  north  to  south, 
And  no  attempt  was  made  upon  her  honour, 
Or  to  divest  her  of  the  clothes  she  wore." 
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gold  ring  of  great  value  fixed  at  the  top, 
wandered,  without  attendants,  from  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  island  to  the  south, 
and  that  no  one  attempted,  cither  in  face  of 
day,  or  under  cover  of  the  shades  of  night, 
to  rob  her  of  her  honour,  to  strip  her  of  her 
rich  apparel,  or  even  to  steal  her  ring  of 
gold.  The  bards  speak  with  admiration  of 
the  splendour  of  Brian's  court,  and  of  the 
immensity  of  the  tribute  that  was  brought 
in  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  island ;  and 
they  speak  of  him  as  employing  it  freely  in 
the  encouragement  of  literature  (as  literature 
then  existed  in  Ireland),  in  restoring  and 
founding  schools,  in  rebuilding  and  embel- 
lishing the  royal  palaces,  in  erecting  fortifica- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  making  roads  and  bridges  through  his 
extensive  domains. 

The  Danes  and  their  old  allies,  the  people 
of  Leinster,  were,  with  few  interruptions, 
obedient  to  the  crown  of  Ireland,  which  they 
had  contributed  to  place  on  Brian's  head, 
paid  their  tribute  regularly,  and  received  in 
return  its  protection.  But  during  the  two 
last  years  of  Brian's  reign,  encouraged  pro- 
bably by  new  arrivals  of  hungry  Danes  from 
the  north,  or  from  England,  where  their 
countrymen  were  at  this  period  spreading 
desolation  through  the  land,  the  Danes 
joined  with  the  king  of  Leinster  in  raising 
new  troubles.  In  1013,  their  united  forces 
entered  Meath,  and  plundered  its  inhabitants 
with  savage  ferocity.  Goaded  by  this  attack, 
Malachy,  king  of  Meath,  invaded  Leinster 
as  far  as  the  hill  of  Howth,  where,  rashly 
engaging  with  superior  forces,  he  experienced 
a  severe  defeat,  and  lost  his  son  Flann  in  the 
slaughter.  We  are  perfectly  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  secret  motives  of  action  among  the 
prominent  personages  of  this  period,  and 
the  annalists  tell  us  little  to  clear  up  the 
obscuritv ;  but  one  of  them  informs  us  that 
when,  after  his  defeat,  king  Malachy  applied 
to  Brian  Boru  for  his  protection,  the  latter 
absolutely  refused  to  give  him  any  assist- 
ance. The  movements  of  the  Danes  and 
their  allies,  however,  soon  afterwards  became 
so  threatening,  that  Brian  was  obliged  to 
march  against  them  to  protect  his  own  more 
immediate  territories,  and,  dispatching  his 
son  Murrough  into  Leinster,  he  linrchcd 
himself  through  the  country  of  Ossory, 
spreading  devastation  along  his  way,  and 
encamped  with  his  army  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin,  where  Murrough,  after 
plundering  and  desolating  Leinster  with  tire 
and  sword  to  the  sacred  vicinity  of  Glcnda- 
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lough,  returned  to  him  laden  with  spoils. 
After  remaining  near  Dublin  till  Christina* 
(1013),  and  attempting  in  vain  to  draw  out 
j  the  Danes  and  people  of  Leinster  from  their 
strong  positions,  Brian  returned  home  with 
[  abundance  of  plunder,  but  without  a  battle. 
Another  party  of  Danes  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  absence  to  retaliate  on  his  own  people 
the  mischief  his  son  was  inflicting  on  the 
plains  of  Leinster ;  for,  landing  in  the  south 
of  Munster,  they  ravaged  the  country  around 
and  plundered  and  burnt  Cork. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  war,  and  to 
the  great  catastrophe  which  soon  followed, 
are  told  by  the  poetical  historians  of  a  later 
|  date,  as  abstracted  by  Keating,  somewhat  as 
follows.  The  queen  of  Brian  Boru,  we  are 
told  by  them,  was  the  sister  of  Maolmordha- 
mac-Murchudha,  king  of  Leinster,  who  had 
been  raised  to  that  dignity  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  by  the  agency  of  the  Danes, 
and  who  appears  always  to  have  been  re- 
garded at  the  court  of  Munster  with  some 
degree  of  mistrust.  After  the  great  Brian 
had  ruled  the  kindom  for  some  years,  he 
resolved,  in  anticipation  of  future  attempts 
to  invade  the  island,  to  build  shipping  and 
become  formidable  at  sea.  It  appears  that 
Leinster  was  celebrated  for  its  timber,  and 
the  monarch  accordingly  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  king  of  that  province,  desiring  that 
he  would  furnish  him  with  three  of  the 
longest  and  largest  masts  that  could  be 
found  in  his  territory.  Maolmordha  com- 
plied, and  ordering  his  woods  to  be  surveyed, 
and  three  of  the  fairest  trees  to  be  chosen 
by  his  shipwrights  and  cut  down  and  hipped, 
he  proceeded  to  escort  thein  in  person  to  the 
palace  of  Ceann-Coradh,  or  Kinkora,  where 
the  kings  of  Munster  usually  held  their 
court.  The  first  of  these  three  masts  was 
carried  by  the  people  of  Jobh-Failge,  the 
second  by  those  of  Jobh-Faolain,  and  the 
third  by  those  of  Johh-Muireadhuig.  When 
they  assembled  at  a  place  near  the  wood 
where  the  trees  grew,  a  violent  contest  arose 
between  the  three  tribes,  who  strove  for  the 
precedence  in  marching  first  with  their  bur- 
den and  being  firBt  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  of  all  Ireland.  The  king  of 
Leinster,  when  he  heard  of  the  quarrel,  and 
of  the  consequent  hesitation  in  proceeding 
on  the  journey,  came  in  an  angry  mood  to 
the  spot,  gave  the  precedence  to  the  tribe 
of  Jobh-Faolain,  and,  having  descended  from 
his  horse,  went  with  some  warmth  and 
pushed  his  way  through  the  throng,  and 
placing  his  shoulder  under  the  tree  of  the 
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favoured  tribe,  took  his  share  of  the  burden, 
and  proceeded  with  them  on  foot.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  king  of  Leinster  was  clad  in 
a  rich  embroidered  mantle  of  silk,  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  Brian  Boru 
when  he  delivered  his  hostages  and  tribute, 
and  which  he  wasproud  of  wearing  as  a  mark 
i  of  distinction.  The  dress  was  ill  calculated 
for  brawls  like  this ;  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
struggle,  the  button  which  held  it  before 
flew  off  and  was  lost. 

The  escort  now  proceeded  slowly  on  its 
way,  and,  meeting  with  no  further  interrup- 
tion, arrived  safely  at  Kinkora,  where  they 
were  received  very  honourably  by  the  king 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  king  of  Leinster  espe- 
cially was  welcomed  by  his  sister  the  queen. 
After  the  common  salutations  and  ceremonies 
of  meeting  were  over,  king  Maolmordha, 
with  the  simplicity  (we  must  suppose)  of  the 
.  primitive  manners  of  the  age,  desired  his 
;  royal  sister  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  fix 
a  button  upon  his  mantle  in  place  of  the  one 
he  had  lost  in  the  scuffle  between  the  three 
tribes,  because,  he  said,  he  was  proud  of  the 
honour  of  wearing  it  on  his  shoulders  as  a 
badge  of  his  obedience  to  her  husband,  the 
great  Brian  Boru.  But  it  appears  that  the 
queen  possessed  far  less  humility  than  her 
brother ;  for,  instead  of  immediately  sewing 
on  the  button,  she  upbraided  the  king  of 
Leinster  with  his  servile  spirit,  reminded 
him  of  the  power  and  glory  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and,  snatching  the  splendid  garment 
from  his  back,  threw  it  into  a  large  fire  that 
was  near  at  hand,  and  the  badge  of  his  sub- 
jection was  speedily  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  king  of  Leinster  was  stung  with  the 
reproaches  of  his  sister,  but  he  concealed  his 
sentiments.  Next  day  he  received  a  new 
provocation ;  for,  being  in  company  with 
Brian's  eldest  son,  Murrough,  who  was  play- 
ing at  chess  with  Conning,  the  son  of  Dun- 
chuain,  the  king  recommended  the  latter  to 
make  a  certain  move  which  caused  Murrough 
to  lose  the  game.  The  prince  was  angry  at 
Maolmordha's  interference,  and,  among  other 
insulting  reproaches,  he  told  him  that  it  was 
by  his  treacherous  advice  the  Danes  lost  the 
battle  of  Glenn-Madhma.  The  king  of 
Leinster  retorted  upon  Murrough  by  the 
threat,  that  if  the  Danes  had  been  defeated 
by  his  advice,  he  would  soon  put  them  in  a 
way  to  retrieve  their  loss,  and  take  full 
revenge  on  himself  and  his  father  Brian. 
He  then  retired  to  his  chamber,  brooding 
over  the  indignity  now  offered  to  him,  and 
his  sister's  reproaches  on  the  preceding  day ; 


and,  fearing  that  his  own  indiscreet  language 
to  the  prince  might  lead  to  his  arrest,  he 
arose  very  early  the  next  morning,  and  fled 
privately  from  the  court  of  Kinkora.    On  [ 
his  arrival  in  his  own  kingdom,  he  called 
ether  the  chiefs  of  Leinster,  who  were  i 
in  favour  of  an  insurrection  ;  the  Danes  | 
joined  in  the  confederacy ;  and  messengers 
were  despatched  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  to 
the  isles,  and  even  to  distant  Scandinavia,  to 
gather  strength  for  the  great  strugglo  to 
overthrow  the  poweT  of  Brian  Boru. 

This  story,  ridiculous  enough  in  itself, 
was  probably  built  upon  a  tradition  which 
made  the  king  of  Leinster  the  primary  mover 
in  the  events  we  are  now  going  to  relate 
from  records  of  a  more  authentic  character. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  old  Danish 
account  of  these  events,  preserved  in  the  | 
Icelandic  Niala  Saga,  coincides  with  the  | 
Irish  tradition  in  representing  Brian  Boru's  ! 
queen  as  the  first  instigator  of  the  war.  This  | 
princess,  who,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,  I 
was  the  sister  of  Maolmordha,  king  of  Lein- 
ster, was  an  ambitious,  and,  as  we  are  told, 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  woman.  Her  name, 
according  to  the  Irish  writers,  was  Gorm- 
flaith,  or  Gormlaith  ;  the  Icelandic  Saga  calls 
her  Kormloda,  which  is  evidently  the  same 
name.  She  had  married  first,  Anlaf  Cuaran, 
Danish  king  of  Dublin,  by  whom  she  was 
mother  of  Sitric,  who  reigned  over  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  On  his  death,  she  had  espoused, 
in  second  marriage,  Brian,  king  of  Munster, 
before  his  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Ire- 
land.* For  some  reason  or  other,  according 
to  the  Icelandic  account,  Kormloda  had  been 
repudiated  by  king  Brian,  and,  in  revenge, 
she  conspired  against  his  life,  and  urged  her 
son  Sitric  to  join  in  compassing  his  death. 
Each  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  confederacy, 
Sigurd,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  and  Brodar,  the 
sea-king,  is  said  to  have  been  allured  into  it 
by  the  promise  that  he  should  receive  the 
beautiful  Kormloda  to  wife. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  the  18th  of  April,  1014,  ! 
an  immense  armament  of  the  foreigners  made  ! 
its  way  into  the  bay  of  Dublin,  and  poured 
its  host  of  adventurers  on  the  northern  shore. 
The  warriors  of  the  Orkneys  and  Western 
isles  were  ranged  under  the  banner  of  their 

•  The  death  of  this  queen  is  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  Four  Master*,  under  the  year  1030,  where  on 
Iruh  verse  is  quoted  which  says,  that  «he  made  three 
leaps  greater  than  any  woman  ever  made  before, 
namely  those  of  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tara,  meaning 
that  sne  became  queen  first  of  Dublin,  then  of  Mut- 
ator, and  eventually  of  all  Ireland. 
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chieftain,  earl  Sigurd ;  the  sea-king,  Brodar, 
brought  his  troops  of  Danes  and  Norwegians 
from  Scandinavia ;  and  other  chiefs  left  their 
rey  in  England  to  take  a  part  in  this  great 
ray  on  the  Irish  soil.  We  are  told,  that 
among  the  invaders  were  Britons  from  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  and  Northmen  from  Neustria 
and  Flanders.  Among  their  numerous  lead- 
ers were  two  sons  of  Sweyn  king  of  Den- 
mark, named  Carol  us  Knutus  and  Andreas. 
This  formidable  army  was  no  sooner  landed 
than  it  was  jo:ned  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Danes  of  Dublin,  under  king  Sitric,  and 
by  the  army  of  Leinster,  led  by  king  Maol- 
mordha,  and  a  number  of  subordinate  princes. 
The  confederate  forces,  reckoned  by  the 
Irish  annalists  at  twenty-one  thousand  men, 
took  up  their  position  along  the  higher 
ground  commanding  the  plain  of  Clontarf. 

Brian  Boru  had  foreseen  the  storm  that 
was  now  ready  to  break  over  him,  and  he 
had  made  his  preparations  to  meet  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Danish  account,  which  repre- 
sents the  confederation  as  having  been  formed 
and  conducted  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  the 
fleet  of  the  invaders  was  at  first  commanded 
by  two  sea-kings,  Brodar  and  Ospak,  but  they 
tell  us  that  the  two  chiefs  having  quarrelled, 
Ospak  left  the  confederacy,  and  repaired  to 
the  court  of  Brian,  to  whom  he  carried  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  formidable  prepara- 
tions for  the  invasion  of  his  dominions.  The 
aged  monarch — he  is  said  to  have  been  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year — had  lost  none  of  his 
energy,  and  he  summoned  the  subordinate 
chiefs,  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  to  meet 
him  in  arms.  The  Irish  annalists,  who  esti- 
mate Brian's  army  at  about  twenty  thousand 
men,  take  a  pride  in  enumerating  the  various 
tributary  leaders  who  answered  to  his  call. 
The  chief  of  Brian's  own  kinsmen,  in- 
cluding his  eldest  son  Murrough,  and  his  five 
other  sons,  Teige,  Donough,  Donal,  Con- 
nor, and  Flann,  with  his  grandson,  Turlogh, 
and  several  nephews  and  other  relations, 
were  there,  with  their  tribe  of  the  Dalcas- 
sians,  collected  from  the  modern  counties  of 
Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary.  The  Eu- 
genians,  from  Desmond,  and  the  Desies, 
came  under  their  leader,  Cian,  prince  of 
Desmond.  The  forces  of  Connaught  were 
led  by  their  king,  Teige  O'Connor,  who  also 
was  accompanied  by  an  array  of  illustrious 
chiefs.  King  Malachy  led  to  Brian's  assist- 
ance a  thousand  of  the  choicest  fighting- 
men  of  Meath.  Ulster  alone,  which  had 
always  bowed  with  reluctance  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Munster,  held  back,  and  was  only 
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represented  in  Brian's  army  by  a  few  of  its 
men,  and  one  or  two  subordinate  chiefs?  To 
make  up  for  this  defection,  a  strong  body  of 
Scottish  warriors,  from  Lennox,  arrived  in 
time  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  army ; 
and  Ospak,  the  sea-king,  with  his  Danes, 
also  served  under  the  king  of  Ireland.  Brian 
accompanied  his  army  in  person,  but  he  gave 
the  active  command  to  his  son,  Murrough ; 
and,  marching  hastily  to  Dublin,  he  took  up 
his  position  outside  the  city,  at  Kilmainham, 
in  front  of  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was 
about  to  contend.  Before  his  arrival,  Brian 
had  despatched  secretly  his  son  Donough, 
with  a  choice  body  of  men  selected  from  the 
two  great  tribes  of  the  Dalcassians  and  Eu- 
genians,  to  plunder  the  province  of  Leinster, 
in  the  hope  of  thus  causing  a  diversion  in 
the  hostile  ranks  by  forcing  the  king  of  Lein- 
ster to  take  care  of  his  own  dominions  ;  and 
he  gave  strict  orders  to  his  son  to  return 
after  two  days,  in  the  confidence  that  a  battle 
would  not  take  place  before  the  expiration 
of  that  period. 

There  were,  it  seems,  traitors  on  both  sides ; 
and  one  of  these  sent  information  to  the 
Danish  camp  of  the  departure  of  Donough, 
and  his  plundering  expedition,  and  urged 
the  invaders  to  make  their  attack  while  the 
Irish  army  was  weakened  by  his  absence. 
The  Danish  accounts  give  another  reason  for 
the  early  attack  made  by  their  countrymen. 
They  tell  us  that  Brodar,  the  Danish  leader, 
had  been  for  some  time  a  Christian,  but  that 
he  became  subsequently  a  renegade,  and 
that  he  was  profoundly  skilled  in  magic. 
Having,  before  the  war,  consulted  some  of 
the  oracular  mysteries  of  the  superstitious 
faith  of  the  North,  he  received  an  answer, 
that,  if  the  first  great  battle  were  fought  on 
a  Friday,  Brian  Boru  would  fall  on  the  field  ; 
but  that  if  the  battle  took  place  on  any  other 
day,  Brian  would  be  triumphant,  and  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Danish  army  would  be  slain. 

When  the  Irish  army  arrived  at  Kilmain- 
ham, on  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  the 
king  of  Leinster  is  represented  as  following  ; 
the  fashion  of  the  heroic  ages  in  sending  j 
king  Brian  a  formal  challenge  to  fight  on  I 
the  morrow  in  the  plain  of  Clontarf.  The 
king  of  Ireland,  it  is  added,  refused  the  day, 
because  he  was  reluctant  to  engage  in  battle 
on  so  holy  a  festival,  although  he  knew  that, 
by  his  own  orders,  one  of  his  sons  would,  on 
that  very  day,  be  slaughtering  and  plunder- 
ing the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  a  tributary 
kingdom.    Brian  was,  therefore,  surprised 
when,  at  day-break  on  Good  Friday,  he 
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beheld  the  Danish  army  advancing  in  order 
of  battle  into  the  plain  of  Clontarf.  Com- 
i  pelied  to  engage,  in  spite  of  his  religious 
scruples,  and  the  absence  of  the  plundering 
party,  the  Irish  monarch  drew  up  his  army 
in  haste,  visited  the  ranks  in  person,  ex- 
'  I  asperating  them  against  their  foe  by  his 
I  words  and  exhortations,  telling  them  that 
|   God  had  made  them  fight  on  his  own  day  as 
i   a  certain  omen  of  approaching  victory,  and 
{  i  then,  yielding  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  he 
!  ,  left  them  to  fight  under  his  son  Murrough, 
and  retired  to  a  spot  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
;  bourhood  of  the  battle,  where  he  had  fixed 
i  :  his  tent,  that  the  combatants  might,  at  least, 
I    be  encouraged  by  his  presence.  Tradition 
j  .  points  out  an  elevated  spot  on  the  sea  shore, 
i    near  the  present  village  of  Clontarf,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Conquer  Hill,  as  the 
site  of  Brian  Boru's  tent. 

The  army  of  the  Danes,  and  their  Irish 
confederates,  marched  into  the  field  in  three 
distinct  bodies.*    The  first  division  was 
formed  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  was  led 
to  battle  by  two  chiefs  of  considerable  re- 
j  nown,  named  Dolat  and  Conmaol.  With 
them  were  a  celebrated  band  of  a  thousand 
Northmen,  represented  by  the  old  writers 
as  having  been  cased  in  mail,  who  had  been 
brought  from  Norway  by  two  princes  named 
Anrud  and   Carol  us.     King  Maolmordha 
commanded  the  second  division,  which  was 
|    formed  chiefly  of  his  own  subjects,  joined 
with  a  large  body  of  Danish  auxiliaries. 
The  third  division  was  formed  of  the  various 
bands  of  Danes  who  had  been  assembled 
there  from  distant  regions,  of  the  warriors 
from  the  islands,  and  of  the  Britons,  or 
Welsh,  and  other  foreigners  of  different 
races ;  this  body  was  led  by  the  sea-king, 
Brodar,  and  Sigurd,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  or, 
according  to  some,  by  his  son.    The  Irish 
!  army  was  also  arrayed  in  three  bodies  to 
answer  to  the  similar  disposition  of  the 
enemy.    The  first  consisted  of  the  thousand 
warriors  from  Meath,  and  of  the  household 
troops  of  Munster,  the  Dalcassian  tribe, 
whose  oft-tried  valour  had  so  frequently 
gained  for  them  the  honour  of  occupying  the 
post  of  danger,  with  a  body  of  men  from  Con- 
I  maencmara ;  these  were  under  the  immediate 
j  command  of  Murrough  and  king  Malachy, 
and  most  of  Brian's  kinsmen  fought  under 

•  The  authorities  for  the  description  of  this  battle 
•re  the  Irish  Annals,  more  especially  those  of  Inis- 
Mlen,  and  the  Icelandic  Sum.  The  native  and 
foreign  authorities  agree  much  more  closely  in  the 
general  outline  than  might  have  been  expected. 


their  banners.  The  second  division  of  the 
Irish  forces  was  composed  of  the  Eugcnians, 
and  of  the  various  clans  of  the  south  of 
Munster,  and  was  commanded  by  two  Euge- 
nian  princes,  Cian,  who  was  celebrated  by 
the  bards  for  his  beauty  and  stature,  and 
Donald.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  Ulster,  named 
O' Carroll,  and  Maguire,  prince  of  Ferma- 
nagh, were  placed,  with  their  men,  in  this 
division.  Brian's  third  division  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  men  of  Connaught,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  clans  from  Ulster ;  it  was 
commanded  by  O'Conor,  son  of  the  king  of 
Connaught,  with  a  numerous  array  of  illus- 
trious chieftains. 

The  conduct  of  the  battle  after  the  two 
hostile  armies  met  was  similar  to  that  of  all 
engagements  between  races  at  that  particular 
period  in  the  march  of  civilization ;  the  de- 
tails consisted  of  a  succession  of  single  com- 
bats between  chieftain  and  chieftain,  who 
singled  each  other  out,  while  the  common 
soldiers  were  engaged  in  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  and  these  combats  alone  were  ce- 
lebrated by  the  minstrel,  and  transferred 
from  his  song  to  the  pages  of  the  chronicles. 
We  are  told  that  the  war-song  of  each  army 
was  sounded  soon  after  break  of  day,  and 
that  they  were  still  engaged  in  the  work  of 
slaughter  when  the  dusk  of  evening  ap- 
proached. At  first  the  thousand  mailed  war- 
riors from  the  north  bore  down  every  obstacle, 
and  spread  desolation  through  the  Irish  ranks, 
till  they  were  attacked  by  Murrough  and  his 
Dalcassians,  who,  after  a  desperate  combat, 
succeeded  so  effectually  in  destroying  them 
that  not  a  man  is  said  to  have  escaped. 
Then  Murrough,  flushed  with  the  victory  he 
had  obtained  over  this  formidable  band, 
rushed  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the 
other  in  search  of  champions  worthy  to 
experience  his  prowess.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  was  Sigurd,  earl  of  the  Orkneys, 
whom  Murrough  slew  with  his  battle-axe. 
Conmaol,  and  Carolus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
king  of  Norway,  were  also  slain  by  the  irre- 
sistible Murrough.  It  was  towards  the  end 
of  the  day  when  the  latter  fell,  and  his 
brother  Anrud,  thirsting  to  revenge  the 
blood  of  his  family,  was  also  slain  by  the 
Irish  chieftain,  who,  seizing  him  in  his 
powerful  grasp,  literally  shook  him  out  of  his 
armour,  and  then  pierced  him  through  the 
body  with  his  sword ;  but,  as  he  withdrew 
the  fatal  weapon,  Anrud  suddenly  seized 
his  dagger  and  plunged  it  into  Murrough 's 
breast,  who  was  carried  from  the  field  mor- 
tally wounded.    The  fate  of  the  day  was, 
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however,  already  decided.  The  battle  had 
raged  incessantly  during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
uid  the  issue  was  long  doubtful.  They  still 
show  a  well  at  Clontarf,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  Irish  champions,  weary  with  the  fatigues 
of  the  melee,  repaired  frequently  during  the 
battle  to  quench  their  thirst  and  bathe  their 

[  arms  swoln  with  wielding  the  sword  or  the 
axe,  and  then  returned  refreshed  to  the 

i  field,  till  a  party  of  the  Danes,  who  had 
watched  their  motions,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  place,  and  breaking  down  the 
banks  o£  the  fountain  scattered  its  waters 

I  over  the  ground.  Towards  evening,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  thousand  northmcn 
and  the  death  of  so  many  of  their  chieftains, 
the  Danes  began  to  give  way,  and  before 
dark  the  rout  was  general. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Brodar,  who, 
with  a  small  number  of  his  followers,  had 
taken  shelter  in  a  wood  near  king  Brian's 
tent,  observing  that  the  spot  was  nearly  de- 
serted, rushed  out  from  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment and  surrounded  it  with  his  companions. 
The  king  was  on  his  knees  engaged  in  return- 
ing thanks  to  heaven  for  his  victory,  and  his 
only  attendant  was  a  boy,  who  threw  himself 
in  vain  between  the  aged  monarch  and  his 
assailants.  Brian  seized  an  axe  to  defend 
himself,  but,  after  a  short  struggle,  the  sea- 
king  slew  him  with  his  sword,  and  then 
rushing  forth  he  held  aloft  the  bloody 
weapon  and  cried  aloud,  "  Let  it  be  pro- 
claimed from  man  to  man  that  Brian  Boru 
has  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Brodar!"  This 
cry,  intended  to  recall  the  flying  Danes  to 
the  battle,  had  only  the  effect  of  bringing 
back  some  of  the  king's  guards  who  had 
rashly  engaged  in  the  pursuit ;  after  slaugh- 
tering his  companions  they  seized  upon  the 
proud  Dane,  and  we  are  told  by  the  northern 
historians  of  the  battle  that,  in  their  rage  at 
the  death  of  their  king,  they  hung  him  to  a 
tree  and  tore  out  his  entrails. 

The  battle  was  now  contested  far  away 
from  the  original  scene  of  combat,  and  fierce 
conflicts  took  place  between  the  flying  par- 
ties and  their  pursuers  along  the  shore 
towards  Raheny,  Baldoyle,  and  the  hill  of 
Howth,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  as  far 
as  the  river  Tolka  and  the  place  now  called 
Ballybough  Bridge.  This  latter  direction 
was  the  one  taken  by  the  Irish  Danes  and 
their  allies  of  Leinster,  who,  with  their  king 
Sitric,  found  a  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
Dublin.  The  foreigners  retreated  to  Howth, 
their  naval  station;  multitudes  were  slaugh- 
tered on  the  way,  and  many,  including  a 
5fi 


great  number  of  their  women,  were  drowned 
in  attempting  to  regain  their  ships.  The 
Irish  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  weeping 
over  the  body  of  their  king,  and  attending  to 
his  son  Murrough,  who  expired  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  battle.*  On  that  day,  which  was 
Easter  Saturday,  they  all  returned  to  their 
camp  at  Kilmainham,  where  they  were  joined 
by  Brian's  son  Donough,  who  had  returned 
from  Leinster  laden  with  spoils. 

The  fame  of  the  sanguinary  battle  of 
Clontarf  reached  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  its  disastrous  consequences  were  long 
remembered  by  the  Danes,  who  spoke  of  it 
with  terror  even  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
north.  The  slaughter  must  have  been  very 
great;  but  the  loss  fell  especially  on  the 
chiefs  of  either  army,  a  circumstance  easily 
accounted  for  by  their  practice  of  singling 
each  other  out  for  single  combat.  Few  of 
the  Danish  chieftains  escaped  from  the  field, 
and  Maolmordha,  king  of  Leinster,  was 
among  the  first  who  fell.  On  the  side  of 
the  Irish  fell,  besides  king  Brian,  several  of 
his  sons,  his  grandson,  and  most  of  his 
nephews,  and  a  long  list  of  renowned  war- 
riors. The  corpses  of  the  more  distinguished 
chiefs  were  collected  into  the  camp  at  Kil- 
mainham by  Cian,  one  of  the  few  who 
remained  to  perform  the  last  melancholy 
duties  to  their  brave  companions  in  arms. 
The  body  of  Brian  Boru  was  carried  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Coluinba,  at  Swords,  by  the  monks  of 
that  place,  and  on  Easter  Snnday  it  was 
conveyed  thence  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Kianan,  at  Duleek.  On  the  Monday  it 
was  again  removed,  to  the  abbey  of  Louth  ; 
and  on  the  fourth  day  it  was  carried  by 
archbishop  Maolmuire  and  his  clergy,  in 
great  pomp,  to  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Armagh,  where  the  king  had  formerly 
expressed  his  wish  to  be  buried.  The  body 
was  there  embalmed,  and  deposited  in  a 
stone  coffin  at  the  north  side  of  the  great 
altar,  after  the  obsequies  had  continued 
with  great  magnificence  and  solemnity 
during  twelve  days  and  twelve  nights.  The 
bodies  of  Murrough,  and  his  son  Turlough, 

•  The  reader  will  remember  the  words  of  Moore, 
in  one  of  his  Melodies, — 
"  Remember  the  glories  of  Brian  the  brave, 
Though  the  days  of  the  hero  are  o'er. 
Though  lost  to  Momonia,  and  cold  in  his  grave, 

lie  returns  to  Kinkora  no  more. 
That  star  of  the  field,  which  so  often  hath  pour'd 

Its  beam  on  the  battle,  is  set, 
But  enough  of  its  glory  remains  on  each  sword 
To  light  us  to  victory  yet. 

 ,  
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as  well  as  the  heads  of  Brian's  nephew, 
Conang,  and  Motha  O'Felan,  prince  of  the 
Desies,  were  buried  in  the  south  side  of 
the  cathedral. 

The  mighty  power  of  the  great  chieftain 
crumbled  away  on  his  death.    Before  the 
corpse  of  Brian  had  been  committed  to  the 
grave,  the  camp  of  Kilmainham  narrowly 
escaped  being  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary 
contest  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Munster.    Cian,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Eugenian  tribe,  claimed  the  crown  accord- 
ing to  the  old  custom,  or  law,  of  alternate 
inheritance,  and  demanded  of  the  remaining 
sons  of  Brian  hostages  for  their  obedience, 
i  '.  These  they  refused  to  give,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge Cian's  title,  and  the  quarrel  being 
with  difficulty  arranged  for  the  moment,  the 
1  whole  army  broke  up  from  Kilmainham, 
and  returned  in  sorrow,  with  their  sick  and 
wounded,  towards  Munster.     When  they 
reached  the  borders  of  Ossory,  the  people 
of  that  district,  glad  to  have  escaped  from 
the  stern  rule  of  Brian  Boru,  refused  them 
,  a  passage,  unless  they  would  give  hostages 
a-s  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independent 
authority  of  their  prince.    A  battle,  how- 
ever, was  avoided  by  a  stratagem  employed 
1    by  Donchad,  who  had  now  assumed  the 
command  of  the  retiring  army,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  march  without  further  hindrance 
into  Munster. 
One  of  the  sovereign  princes  who  had 
I    marched  into  the  fatal  field  of  Clontarf 
escaped  from  the  slaughter,  and  this  was 
1    king  Malachy,  the  old  victim  of  Brian's 
ambition.    The  Munster  annalists,  in  their 
anxiety  to  raise  the  fame  of  their  own  hero, 
hare  attempted  to  obscure  and  even  to  sully 
the  character  of  Malachy.    Some  say  that  it 
was  he  who  conveyed  to  the  Danes  the  trea- 
sonable information  that  Donoxigh  and  his 
party  had  been  detached  into  Leuister,  and 
the  suggestion  which  led  them  to  attack  the 
Irish  on  Good  Friday ;  and  they  add  that, 
in  fulfilment  of  an  agreement  he  had  entered 
into  at  that  time,  the  king  drew  off  his 
thousand  soldiers  of  Meath  at  the  beginning 
|   of  the  battle,  and  that  retiring  with  them  to 
a  short  distance  from  the  field,  he  remained 
there  an  idle  and  unconcerned  spectator  of 
the  contest.    But  every  circumstance  known 
combines  to  make  us  believe  that  Malachy 
had  come  forwards  zealously  and  in  good 
faith  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  country  under 
■  the  banner  of  Brian  Boru,  and  that  he  con- 
tributed actively  towards  its  triumph  ;  and, 
although  no  mention  is  made  of  his  parti- 
voi..  i.  u 


cular  exploits  on  that  fatal  day,  the  death 
of  Brian  was  no  sooner  publicly  known, 
than  Malachy  was  restored  without  any 
opposition  to  the  throne  of  Ireland,  from 
which  he  had  been  so  wrongfully  deposed.  , 
According  to  one  of  the  most  authentic  of 
the  Irish  chronicles — that  known  as  the 
annals  of  the  Four  Masters — Malachy  vir- 
tually assumed  the  crown  by  taking  the 
supreme  command  of  the  combined  army  on 
the  field  of  battle  after  Murrough  had 
received  his  mortal  wound. 

The  disastrous  consequences  of  the  battle 
of  Clontarf  were  long   remembered  by 
the  bards  of  the  north,  and  no  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  invasion. 
But  the  Irish  Danes  appear  to  have  been 
less  dispirited  by  their  defeat,  than  they 
were  encouraged  to  renew  their  depreda- 
tions by  the  confusion  which  the  death  of  1 
so  many  of  its  princes  had  carried  into  the 
councils  of  the  king  of  Munster.    The  year 
after  the  battle,  king  Malachy  returned  with 
a  fresh  army  to  chastise  the  Danes  of  Dublin, 
and  he  took  and  plundered  the  city,  and 
burnt  the  citadel  and  the  houses  around  it. 
The  next  year,  however,  these  Danes  re- 
newed their  depredations,  and  entering  Hy- 
Kinscllagh,  plundered  that  district  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other ;  but  as  they  were 
carrying  off  the  spoils  (among  which  they 
are  said  to  have  been  dragging  into  captivity  , 
more  than  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants)  1 
king  Malachy,  with  the  southern  O'Neils,  ! 
fell  upon  them  unexpectedly,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.    A  very  short 
interval  was  allowed  to  pass  before  the 
same  restless  neighbours  again  called  him 
into  the  field,  for  it  is  recorded  that  in  1017 
he  defeated  them  at  a  place  named  Odbha,  1 
at  or  near  the  modern  Dowth ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  under  Sitric  of  Dublin,  they  | 
devastated  Kildare,  Glendalough,  Clonaru, 
Swords,  and  Armagh.     About  the  same 
time  the  old  alliance  between  the  Danes  of 
Dublin  and  the  people  of  Leinster  was 
destroyed  by  the  tyrannical  overbearance  of 
the  former.  After  the  death  of  Maolmordha 
at  Clontarf,  he  had  been  succeeded  by  his 
son  Brann,  who  having  given  some  offence 
to  the  Danish  prince    Sitric,   the  latter 
treacherously  seized  upon  him  in  1018,  | 
deprived  him  of  his  eyes  (the  common  way  : 
at  that  time  of  rendering  a  prince  incapable 
of  reigning),  and  attempted  to  force  a  king 
of  his  owu  choice  iuto  his  place.     The  | 
people  of  Leinster  resisted,  and  at  length, 
about  two  years  after,  they  gained  a  very 
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decisive  victory  over  the  Danes  at  a  place 
called  Delgany,  in  Wicklow.  During  this 
period  the  Danes  had  committed  great  ra- 
vages in  different  parts.  In  1019,  they 
plundered  Kells,  slew  a  great  number  of 
people  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  and  car- 
ried off  great  booty  and  many  captives;  and 
in  1021,  they  plundered  the  shrine  of  St. 
Patrick,  at  Down.  From  this  time  there 
was  long  and  bitter  animosity  between  them 
and  the  people  of  Leinstcr. 

No  remarkable  events  distinguished  the 
second  reign  of  king  Malachy.  In  more 
than  one  instance  he  was  called  upon  to 
assert  his  authority  with  the  sword  against 
the  subordinate  chiefs,  who  were  no  longer 
curbed  by  the  stem  authority  of  Brian  Boru. 
In  1022,  he  was  again  called  upon  to  resist 
the  aggressions  of  the  Danes,  and  he  defeated 
them,  with  great  slaughter,  in  the  month  of 
July,  at  a  place  then  called  the  Yellow  Ford, 
i    now  Athboy.     Almost  immediately  after 

It  his  battle  the  king  retired  from  the  cares  of 
the  world  to  a  small  island,  called  Cro-inis, 
in  Lough  Annin  in  Meath  (now  Lough 
j  Ennell,  near  Mullingar),  where  he  spent  his 
I  remaining  days  in  penitence  and  devotion. 
,  One  of  his  last  acts  was  the  foundation  of  a 
hospital  for  three  hundred  orphans.  He 
died  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  September,  1022, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.    On  his 
death,  the  island  fell  into  a  state  of  such 
extreme  confusion  that  there  was  not  even 
a  claimant  to  the  crown ;  and  Malachy  may 
be  considered  as  the  last  king  of  Ireland 
whose  authority  supported  the  title. 

The  strength  of  Ireland,  indeed,  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  itself  in  the  plain  of  Clon- 
tarf.  Most  of  the  prominent  clans  had  lost 
their  chiefs  there,  and  were  divided  by  rival 
claimants  for  the  petty  sovereignty.  Three 
generations  in  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Munster  had  fallen  in  that  fatal  struggle, 
king  Brian,  his  son  Murrough,  and  his  grand- 
son Turlough,  and  the  two  sons  of  Brian  who 
escaped,  Teige  and  Donchad,  after  stifling 
the  attempt  to  revive  the  claim  of  the  Eu- 
genian  clan,  returned  home  to  dispute  their 
father's  throne  in  a  desperate  battle,  in  which 
some  of  the  remaining  chiefs  lost  their  lives. 
\  Reconciled,  subsequently,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  the  clergy,  they  shared  the  crown 
'  till  the  year  1023,  when  Donchad  had  his 
I  brother  murdered,  and  became  sole  king  of 
Munster.  But  Turlough,  the  son  of  Teige, 
was  allowed  to  escape  into  Connaught,  and 
he  subsequently  avenged  his  father  by  be- 
coming the  champion  successively  of  Con- 
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naught  and  Lcinster  in  resisting  the  claims 
of  the  crown  of  Munster  to  sovereignty  over 
them,  both  provinces  being,  by  Turlough's 
victories,  exempted  from  the  tribute  they 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  to  Brian  Boru. 
At  length,  after  several  disastrous  reverses, 
being  finally  defeated  by  his  nephew  in  a 
great  battle  at  the  foot  of  the  Ardagh  moun- 
tains, in  1063,  Donchad  resigned  to  him  his 
crown,  and  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  as  an  atonement  for  nis  sins.  He 
there  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  following,  it  is 
said,  an  humble  penitent.  It  was  asserted 
by  some,  that  Donchad  had  carried  with  him 
to  Rome  the  crown  of  Ireland,  that  he  had 
there  made  an  offering  of  it  to  the  pope,  and 
that  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  later  times, 
grounded  on  this  circumstance  a  claim  of 
temporal  sovereignty  over  the  island. 

Of  this  crown,  however,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  Donchad  was  ever  in  posses- 
sion. Ireland  had,  in  fact,  fallen  to  pieces 
into  a  number  of  petty  states,  its  component 
parts,  who  severally  acknowledged  no  supe- 
rior, except,  from  time  to  time,  the  neigh- 
bour to  whom  the  chances  of  war  had  given 
only  a  momentary  superiority.  Donchad, 
as  well  as  his  nephew  and  successor,  Tur- 
lough, have  been  received  by  historians  as 
nominal  kings  of  Ireland,  because  their 
power  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
chief  of  their  time,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
were  ever  acknowledged  in  that  capacity  by 
their  contemporaries.  Dermod,  king  of  Lein- 
stcr, the  contemporary  of  the  monarch  last 
mentioned,  is  described  as  one  of  the  worthiest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Irish  princes  of 
his  day,  and  some  historians  give  him  the 
title  of  king  of  Ireland. 

The  Danish  settlements  in  Ireland  were 
now  taking  their  position  as  small  indige- 
nous states,  and  they  began  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  standing  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  petty  states  whose  inhabitants  these 
foreign  invaders  had  so  long  persecuted. 
The  repeated  marauding  expeditions  of  the 
Irish  Danes,  indeed,  appear  to  have  differed 
little  from  the  mutual  wars  which  the  various 
Irish  clans  waged  with  each  other,  and  they 
were,  at  this  time  perhaps,  carried  on  with 
not  much  more  ferocity.  From  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  however,  they  have  received 
more  notice  from  the  native  annalists,  who 
record  successive  defeats  of  the  Danes  by 
their  countrymen,  during  several  years  after 
the  death  of  king  Malachy ;  but  these  defeats 
were,  in  general,  mere  partial  checks  on  the 
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incursions  of  invaders,  who  remained  undis- 
turbed in  their  own  territory,  and  who, 
besides  other  plunder,  carried  on  a  conside- 
rable traffic  with  their  captives,  whom  they 
sold  into  slavery.    The  Irish  princes  of  Bre- 
gia, and  their  neighbours,  the  Danes  of 
Dublin,  were  alternately  allies  and  enemies, 
quarrelling  with  one  another,  or  uniting  to 
plunder  the  surrounding  states.    In  1029, 
Flanagan  O'Kelly,  prince  of  Bregia,  and 
Sitric,  king  of  Dublin,  went  together  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.    The  year  following, 
Sitric's  son,  Anlaf,  then  king  of  the  Danes, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Mahon  O'Regan, 
prince  of  Bregia,  who  only  restored  him  to 
liberty  on  his  payment  of  a  ransom  of  twelve 
hundred  cows,  seven  score  '  British '  horses, 
and  sixty  ounces  of  gold,  and  he  demanded 
the  sword  of  Carolus  and  sixty  ounces  of 
silver  as  a  fee  for  throwing  off  his  fetters, 
eighty  cows  as  the  price  of  intercession,  and 
four  hostages  as  a  pledge  of  peace.  The 
Danes  of  Dublin  appear,  at  this  time,  to 
have  exacted  a  tribute  from  various  Irish 
clans  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  for 
we  are  informed,  that  in  addition  to  these 
oppressive  terms  enforced  upon  Anlaf,  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  hostages  of 
Ireland,  both  of  Lcinstcr  and  of  the  Leath- 
Cuinn.     In  1032,  the  Danes  of  Dublin 
plundered  Ardbraccan,  in  Meath,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  they  there  burnt  two  hundred 
persons  in  the  '  stone'  church,  and  carried  off 
more  than  two  hundred  captives,  besides  a 
great  quantity  of  cattle,  and  other  booty. 
Next  year,  Sitric  defeated  the  Irish  in  a  bat- 
tle near  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne.    The  two 
or  three  years  following,  the  Danish  colonies 
appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  at  hostili- 
ties among  themselves,  arising  from  domestic 
sedition,  and  the  ambition  of  their  chiefs, 
but  in  1038  and  1039,  we  find  them  again 
plundering  Meath,  and  ravaging  some  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island.  The  successions 
of  the  Danish  kings  are,  at  this  time,  rather 
confused,  on  account  of  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  same  name,  but  according  to 
the  best  account,  they  were  as  follows. 
Sitric  III.  having  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  in  1030,  and  dying  on  the  way,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Anlaf  VI,  who  also 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  1034,  and 
was  slain  in  his  way  through  England.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sitric  IV.  It 
was  this  prince  who,  in  conjunction  with  a 
Danish  bishop  of  Dublin,  named  Donatus, 
founded  and  endowed  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
Church  in  that  city.    This  Sitric,  dying  'n 


1042,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Anlaf  VII. 
During  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Sitric,  the 
government  of  Dublin  appears  to  have  been 
seized  more  than  once  by  usurpers ;  for  we 
are  told  in  some  of  the  Irish  annals,  that,  in 
1035,  during  the  king's  temporary  absence, 
a  chief  named  Emeric  seized  upon  the 
sovereignty,  who  was  succeeded,  it  appears, 
by  another  usurper,  Ivar  the  son  of  Harold. 
Other  revolutions  must  have  followed  the 
accession  of  the  legitimate  king,  Anlaf  VII ; 
as,  in  1046,  we  find  Ivar  son  of  Harold,  at 
the  head  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  ravaging 
the  coast  of  Antrim ;  and  it  is  recorded  in 
the  year  following,  that  this  same  Ivar  was 
expelled  from  Dublin  by  the  Danes,  and 
that  he  was  succeeded  by  Emeric  the  son  of 
Reginald.    These  revolutions  were,  perhaps, 
assisted  by  the  presence  of  foreign  Danes, 
for  we  read,  in  the  northern  Sagas,  of  vari- 
ous expeditions  to  Ireland  about  this  time. 
They  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  native 
Irish  princes  of  Leinster  to  interfere,  and 
we  learn  that,  in  1052  or  1053,  Dermod  mac 
Maolnambo,  king  of  Leinster,  led  an  army 
to  Dublin,  and  after  ravaging  the  surrounding 
country,  defeated  the  Danes  in  a  great  battle, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  city.  Ho 
then  deliberately  expelled  Emeric  the  son 
of  Reginald,  and  assumed  himself  the  title 
of  king  of  the  Danes.    He  was,  in  his  turn, 
expelled  by  a  Danish  sea-king,  named  Go- 
dred  Crovan,  who  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1056,  and  sailing  to 
the  Irish  coast  with  a  powerful  fleet,  took 
Dublin,  and  reduced  a  great  part  of  Leinster 
in  1068.    His  reign  in  Ireland  must  have 
been  short,  for,  in  1072,  Dermod  mac  Maol- 
nambo, who  is  entitled  "  king  of  Leinster 
and  the  Leath  Mogha,  and  of  the  Danes  of 
Dublin,"  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Conor 
O'Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath,  in  a  battle  at 
Odbha,  or  Dowth ;  and  various  other  Irish 
chiefs  are  mentioned  as  claiming  the  title  of 
king  of  Dublin. 

The  temporary  sovereignty  of  the  Danes 
in  England,  under  Cnut  and  Hardacnut,  had, 
no  doubt,  led  to  a  more  intimate  and  fre- 
quent intercourse  between  the  Irish  Danes 
and  their  kinsmen  in  the  sister  island.  In 
the  internal  wars  of  the  earlier  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and 
their  Irish  allies,  seem  to  have  joined  fre- 
quently in  plundering  the  west  of  England 
and  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Severn 
and  the  Dec ;  and  they  probably  carried  on 
a  lucrative  traffic  by  selling  Irish  captives 
into  slavery  in  England,  and  carrying  away 
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English  slaves  to  Ireland.  This  intercourse 
became  most  intimate  with  the  Welsh  of 


Cornwall  and  Wales. 


Conan  ap  Jago,  prince 
|  of  North  Wales,  married  Ranulpha,  daughter 
|  of  Anlaf,  king  of  Dublin  ;  and  when  he  was 
expelled  from  Wales  by  an  usurper,  Gryf- 
fyth  ap  Llewellyn,  he  took  refuge  in  Ireland. 
Ilia  father-in-law,  Anlaf,  raised  an  army, 
and  returned  with  him  to  Wales,  about  the 
year  1045,  where  they  defeated  GryfFyth, 
and  took  him  prisoner,  but  he  was  soon 
afterwards  rescued  by  his  own  men,  and 
Anlaf  and  Conan  were  defeated,  with  great 
slaughter,  and  compelled  to  return  to  Dublin. 
Between  this  and  1060,  various  expeditions 
of  the  Irish  Danes  into  Wales  are  recorded. 
One  of  these  took  place  in  1055,  when, 
according  to  the  Northern  Saga,  a  famous 
Norwegian  earl,  named  Guthorm,  or  Gorm, 
led  a  strong  party  of  his  countrymen  to 
Dublin,  and  there,  allying  himself  with  king 
Murrough,  they  sailed  together  to  Wales 
with  a  large  fleet,  and,  having  plundered  the 
country,  carried  back  an  immense  quantity 
of  silver  and  other  booty  ;  but,  afterwards, 
quarrelling  about  the  division  of  the  spoils, 
they  fought  with  each  other,  and  Murrough 
was  defeated  by  his  northern  ally.  The 
latter,  we  are  told,  took  home  such  a  quan- 
tity of  silver,  that  he  made  with  the  tithe  of 
it  a  solid  image  of  Christ,  seven  feet  high, 
and  offered  it  in  the  church  of  St.  Olaf  on 
his  return  to  Norway. 

Various  incidents  mentioned  in  English 
history  show  that  at  this  period  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  Ireland  were 
also  intimate.  Donchad,  king  of  Munster, 
had  for  his  second  wife  Driella,  the  daughter 
of  the  English  earl  Godwin,  and  sister  of 
Harold.  When  the  family  of  Godwin  were 
banished  by  king  Edward,  Harold  and  his 
younger  brother  Leofwine,  took  refuge  in 
Ireland,  and  remained  there  during  the 
winter  "  with  the  king's  protection,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Saxon  chronicle;  but 
whether  this  were  the  king  of  Munster,  or 
the  king  of  Dublin,  is  not  quite  clear.  The 
year  following  Harold  returned  to  the  Eng- 
lish coast  with  a  fleet,  entered  the  Severn, 
and  ravaged  Somerset  and  Devonshire,  and 
proceeded  thence  to  join  his  father  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  Saxon  chronicle  in- 
forms us  that  about  the  same  period  thirty- 
six  ships  came  from  Ireland  to  Wales,  and 
joined  the  Welsh  prince  Gryflyth  in  plun- 
dering the  borders.  Two  or  three  years 
1055,  when  Elgar.  the  son  of  earl 


there  procured  a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships, 
with  which,  and  with  his  own  followers,  he 
returned  to  Wales  and  joined  himself  with 
the  restless  prince  Gryflyth;  the  Irish  and 
Welsh  then  invaded  Herefordshire,  and  de- 
feated king  Edward's  Norman  earl  Ralf. 

But  it  is  to  the  traditionary  history  and 
the  romance  of  the  age  that  we  must  again 
turn  for  the  clearest  picture  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  islands  in  the  later 
years  of  Anglo-Saxon  rule.    According  to 
the  half  historical  and  half  romantic  life  of 
the  Saxon  Hereward,*  when  that  hero  was 
banished  from  his  father's  home,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  he  first 
sought  refuge  at  the  court  of  an  indepen- 
dent Cornish  chief,  from  whom  he  subse- 
quently carried  tokens  of  remembrance  and 
recommendation  to  a  king  in  Ireland,  and 
to  the  prince  his  son.    Soon  after  his  arrival 
Hereward  was  joined  by  two  of  his  kinsmen, 
who  brought  him  intelligence  of  his  father's 
death,  but  he  remained  to  assist  the  king  at 
whose  court  he  was  living,  in  a  war  against 
another  Irish  king,  in  which  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  daring  exploits.    After  the 
conclusion  of  this  war,  Hereward  is  made  to 
join  with  the  Irish  prince  in  a  predatory 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  carried  away  the  daughter 
of  the  Cornish  chief,  and  delivered  her  to 
the  Irish  prince  who  sought  her  in  marriage. 
Hereward  returned  with  the  expedition  to 
Ireland,  and  he  was  there  furnished  with 
two  good  ships  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try.    In  the  Anglo-Norman  romance  of 
Horn,  the  hero  is  similarly  banished  from 
the  English  court  and  takes  refuge  in  Ire- 
land, at  the  court  of  a  king  named  Godreche; 
he  was  there  when  a  party  of  Saracens  (the 
romance  name  for  Danes)  invaded  the  coun- 
try, and  he  signalized  himself  in  the  war 
against  them.    A  messenger  subsequently 
arrives  at  the  court  of  Godreche  to  recall 
Horn  to  his  native  land,  which  was  torn  by 
sedition.    In  one  of  the  early  English  ver- 
sions of  this  romance,  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Northumbria,  which  is  invaded  by  the  Danes 
from  Ireland.     Horn's  father  Hatheolf  is 
represented  as  the  king  of  Northumbria, 
and  assembling  his  host  he  engages  the  Irish 
army  on  Stainsmoor,  defeats  it  with  great 
slaughter,  and  kills  two  Irish  kings.  After 
the  departure  of  their  invaders,  Horn  went 
into     ales  to  the  court  of  king  Elidan.  A 

•  First  published,  by  the  author  of  the  present 
history,   in   the  "Chroniques 
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king  in  Ireland,  here  named  Finlak,  and 
represented  as  the  son  (son-in-law?)  of  the 
Welsh  prince,  sends  to  the  Welsh  court  for 
aid  in  his  war  against  the  Irish  Danes,  and 
Horn  proceeds  to  Ireland  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  the  Irish  war.  Even  stories 
like  these  have  their  importance,  for  they 


show  strong  traditions  which,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  transactions  which  we 
know  from  history  did  take  place,  prove 
that  such  transactions  were  of  common  oc- 
currence, and  their  importance  caused  them 
to  be  long  remembered. 


CHAPTER  MIL 

IRELAND  IN  THE  ELEVENTH  AND  TWELFTH  CENTURIES. 


REVIOUS  to  the  death 
of  king  Dermod,  which 
left  Turlough,  the  ne- 
phew of  Donchad,  (in 
whom  the  fortunes  of 
Munster  again  raised 
their  head),  supreme 
king  of  Ireland,  Eng- 
land had  changed  its 
dynasty  again,  and  William  the  Norman 
now  sat  on  the  throne,  while  Lanfranc,  the 
ecclesiastic,  ruled  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
The  Anglo-Normans  soon  begun  to  take  a 
more  decided  interest  in  the  domestic  trans- 
actions of  the  sister  isle  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  done,  which  was  shown  more 
especially  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  churches.    This  intercourse  was  pro- 
moted by  the  elevation  of  Dublin,  Water- 
ford,  and  Limerick,  into  episcopal  sees,  and 
the  circumstance  that  the  Dano- Irish  bishops 
acknowledged   subjection   to  the  English 
metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury.     It  has 
often  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
at  this  time  the  Irish  church  submitted  to 
the  direct  authority  of  Rome,  and  it  was 
accused   of  having  allowed  many  irregu- 
larities to  creep  into  its  discipline,  if  not 
into  its  doctrines.     These  were  the  sub- 
ject of  not  unfrequent  exhortations  from 
Lanfranc,  Anselm,  and  St.  Bernard.  The 
former,  addressing  Turlough  (whom  he  calls 
in  his  Latin  Terdevalchus)  as  supreme  king 
of  Ireland,  complains  principally  of  the  loose 
observation  of  marriage  throughout  Ireland, 
men  quitting  without  any  canonical  cause 
their  rightful  wives,  and  taking  others  with- 
I  out  regard  to  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity,  marrying  sometimes  women 
who  had  in  the  same  manner  been  deserted 
by  their  husbands ;  and  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  practice  among  the  bishops  of  selling  holy 


orders  for  money.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  wrote 
to  the  same  king  in  a  similar  strain,  and  hinted 
at  the  double  claim  of  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  to  dispose  of  the  temporal  and  .spiritual 
sovereignty  of  the  island.    Lanfranc  urged 
upon  the  king  the  necessity  of  calling  a 
general  council  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  to 
consult  on  a  remedy  against  the  growing 
evils  of  which  he  complained.    St.  Bernard 
describes  the  Irish  in  exaggerated  language 
as  little  better  than  savages,  as  living  in 
almost  promiscuous  concubinage,  and  as  de- 
lighting in  nothing  but  rapine  and  slaughter. 
Two  great   ecclesiastical   synods  were  at 
length  held  in  the  year  1111, — the  first  at 
Fiodh-iEngusa,  or  ./Engus's  Grove,  near  the 
hill  of  Usneach,  which  was  attended  by  the 
king  and  an  immense  body  of  the  clergy, — 
the  other  at  a  place  called  Rath-Breasail. 
Of  the  acts  of  the  first  of  these  synods  we 
are  left  in  entire  ignorance ;  the  latter  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  arranging  the  ecclesias- 
tical dioceses  of  the  island,  and  restricting 
the  number  of  the  bishops,  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical chiefs  seem  previously  to  have  been 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  turbulent  heads 
of  clans  who  set  up  for  independent  sove- 
reigns.   By  the  resolutions  of  the  synod  of 
Rath-Breasail,  there  were  to  be  (exclusive 
of  Dublin,  which  was  left  subject  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury)  twelve  dioceses  in  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  island  (the  Leath-Cuinn) 
subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
twelve  in  the  southern  division  (Leath-Mog- 
ha)  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Cashel.  This 
division  of  sees  appears  to  have  been  only  par- 
tially carried  into  effect,    Gillibert,  bishop 
of  Limerick,  who  presided  over  the  council, 
was  the  first  apostolic  legate  in  Ireland. 

We  have  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  earlier  Anglo-Norman  kings 
with  the  Irish.    William  Rufus  is  said  to 
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have  sent  an  embassy  to  king  Turlough,  to 
request  that  he  would  furnish  him  with  Irish 
oak  for  the  roof  of  his  palace  of  Westminster, 
trusting  in  its  old  reputation  as  an  antidote 
against  reptiles  and  everything  venomous  or 
poisonous,  and  it  was  pretended  long  after 
that  no  spider  had  ever  been  seen  to  make  its 
web  in  the  timbers  of  the  roof  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  The  succeeding  king,  Murkertach, 
married  his  daughter  to  Arnulf  de  Montgo- 
mery, earl  of  Pembroke,  and  assisted  that 
nobleman  and  his  brother  Robert  de  Be- 
lesme  in  their  rebellion  against  Henry  I. 
That  the  Norman  conqueror  had  designs  on 
the  independence  of  Ireland,  we  gather  from 
an  obscure  phrase  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chro- 
nicle, which  tells  us  that  "  had  he  lived  two 
cars  longer,  he  would  have  subdued  Ireland 
y  his  'prowess1  (or  by  the  terror  of  his 
name),  and  that  without  a  battle."  And 
William  of  Malmsbury,  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  twelfth  century,  summing  up  the 
character  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  gives  us  a 
curious  glimpse  at  the  condition  of  Ireland 
under  Murkertach,  and  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  important  fact  that  many  English 
and  Normans  had  already  settled  in  its  com- 
mercial cities.  "  Murcard,  king  of  Ireland, 
and  his  successors,"  he  says,  "were  so  de- 
votedly attached  to  our  Henry,  that  they 
wrote  no  letter  but  such  as  tended  to  soothe 
him,  and  did  nothing  contrary  to  his  com- 
mands; although  it  may  be  observed  that 
Murcard,  from  some  unknown  cause,  (per- 
haps arising  from  some  of  his  transactions 
with  earl  Arnulf)  acted  for  a  short  time 
rather  superciliously  towards  the  English; 
but  soon  after,  on  the  suspension  of  naviga- 
tion and  of  foreign  trade,  his  insolence  sub- 
sided. For  of  what  value  could  Ireland  be 
if  deprived  of  the  merchandize  of  England? 
From  poverty,  or  rather  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  cultivators,  the  soil,  unproductive  of 
every  good,  engenders  outside  the  cities  a 
rustic  and  wretched  swarm  of  natives;  but 
the  English  and  French  inhabit  the  cities  in 
a  greater  degree  of  civilization  through  their 
mercantile  traffic."* 

A  century,  indeed,  of  turbulent  independ- 
ence from  foreign  rule  was  enjoyed  (if  it  can 
be  called  enjoying)  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
after  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Normans  in  England ;  but  the  annals  of  this 
period  offer  little  more  than  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  sanguinary  feuds,  petty  aggres- 
sions on  each  other's  territory,  battles,  and 

•  Sax.  Chron.  a.d.  1087,  W.  Malmwb.  Hist  Reg. 
Angl.  lib.  v.  p.  161. 
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murders,  of  which  the  chroniclers  set  down 
the  simple  facts  with  all  imaginable  gravity,  j 
The  wars  most  frequently  recorded,  and 
which,  perhaps,  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  future  fortunes  of  Ireland,  were  those 
between  the  native  chiefs  and  the  Danish 
settlements,  which,  though  always  regarded 
as  establishments  of  foreigners,  were  now 
considered  as  an  integral  and  necessary  part 
of  the  Irish  monarchy.  When,  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Ireland,  in  1072, 
Turlough,  king  of  Munster,  marched  in 
person  to  take  the  homage  of  the  various 
subordinate  chiefs  (which  was  refused  only  I 
in  Ulster),  he  was  received  in  Dublin  with 
open  gates,  and  the  Danish  king,  Godfrcd 
Meranagh  (or  Godfred  IV.),  acknowledged 
him  as  his  liege  lord.  Yet  three  years  had 
hardly  passed  when,  in  1075,  for  some  cause 
which  is  not  stated,  the  king  of  Ireland  sent 
his  son  Murkertach,  then  king  of  Thomond, 
against  Dublin,  which  was  surrendered  to 
him,  and  he  deposed  and  banished  king 
Godfred,  and  assumed  the  throne  in  his  place. 
He  seems  to  have  remained  in  possession 
without  any  serious  interruption,  till  1085, 
although  it  is  said  that  the  Danes  persisted 
in  looking  on  the  absent  Godfred  as  their 
legitimate  king.  It  was  not  till  1082  that 
king  Turlough  reduced  the  princes  of  Ulster 
to  obedience.  Four  years  after,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1086,  Turlough  died,  and 
his  kingdom  of  Munster  was  divided  between 
his  three  sons,  Teige,  Murkertach,  and  Der- 
mod.  Before  the  year  was  ended,  Teigc, 
the  eldest,  died,  and  then  Murkertach, 
having  banished  his  younger  brother  Dermod, 
took  sole  possession  of  the  throne  of  Mun- 
ster, and  laid  claim  to  that  of  Ireland. 

This  claim  was  resisted  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  other  provinces,  who  took  up  the  cause 
of  his  brother  Dermod,  and  united  under  the 
banner  of  Domnal  mac  Lochlin,  prince  of 
Alichia,  who,  as  the  head  and  representative 
of  the  ancient  royal  line  of  the  northern 
O'Niels,  set  una  rival  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland.  From  1088  to  1090,  the  war  be- 
tween these  two  pretenders  filled  the  island 
with  desolation,  the  territories  of  each,  in 
turn,  becoming  the  scene  of  the  other's  ven- 
geance. Godfred  had  recovered  the  throne 
of  Dublin,  and  he  willingly  joined  in  the  war 
against  his  ancient  enemy ;  and  while  Dom- 
nal was  ravaging  the  plains  of  Munster,  and, 
among  other  acts  of  spoliation,  destroyed  the 
royal  palace  of  Kinkora,  the  Danes  of  Dub- 
lin, Wexford,  and  Waterford,  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  district  of  Cork,  and  would 
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have  plundered  that  city  had  they  not  met 
with  an  unexpected  defeat  in  a  sudden  attack 
from  the  people  of  Iveagh.  Murkertach 
retaliated  on  both  by  carrying  a  numerous 
army  up  the  Shannon,  with  which  he  ravaged 
the  shores  of  the  river  and  the  lakes,  sparing 
not  even  the  churches  and  sacred  edifices, 
and  then,  marching  into  Leinster,  he  made 
himself  again  master  of  Dublin,  and  com- 
i  pelled  Godfred,  a  second  time,  to  fly  from 
his  kingdom.  These  events  occurred  in  the 
year  1088,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
alternately  laid  waste  each  other's  dominions 
during  two  years,  that,  in  1090,  a  concilia- 
tion was  effected  between  the  two  monarchs 
on  the  condition,  so  often  made  between 
their  predecessors,  that  each  should  retain 
the  absolute  power  over  his  own  half  of  the 
1  island,  while  the  assembled  monarchs — they 
were,  besides  the  two  kings  more  especially 
concerned,  Roderic  O'Connor,  king  of  Con- 
;  naught,  and  Maoleachlan,  king  of  Meath — 
acknowledged  Domnal's  claim  to  supremacy 
over  the  island.  Next  year,  however,  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  princes  again  broke  out 
in  open  warfare,  and  then  Murkertach  was 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Ireland ;  but  the 
struggle  between  the  two  families  of  the 
O'Niels  and  the  0'13rians  was  continued, 
j  with  little  intermission,  the  next  eight-and- 
I  twenty  years,  during  which  period  most  of 
j  the  petty  chieftains  of  the  different  states 
followed  the  example  of  their  superiors  in 
pursuing  their  private  feuds  with  sword  and 
j  lire. 

During  this  period  the  Danes  also  were 
I  not  idle.    Previous  to  the  year  1095,  when 
Godfred,  king  of  Dublin,  died  in  exile, 
Murkertach  had  again,  on  two  successive 
occasions,  marched  to  Dublin,  and  driven 
him  from  his  throne;  and,  on  the  latter 
occasion,  he  made  his  own  son,  Donal,  king 
of  the  Irish  Danes.    A  dreadful  pestilence, 
added  to  the  calamities  of  the  Irish,  is 
;   said  to  have  carried  off,  in  the  year  last 
mentioned,  one  fourth  of  the  population  of 
the  island.    Godfred,  king  of  Dublin,  was 
one  of  its  victims.    The  reputation  of  Mur- 
kertach had  now  risen  so  highly,  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  Isle  of  Man  sent  an  embassy  to 
request  that  he  would  send  one  of  his  family 
to  be  their  king,  and  he  appointed  his 
nephew,  also  named  Donal,  the  son  of  the 
banished  Teige,  to  rule  them,  but  they 
were  soon   disgusted   with    his  tyranny, 
j   and  expelled  him  from  the  island.  His 
J   cousin  Donal  is  said  to  have  reigned  over 
i   the  Danes  of  Dublin  till  the  year  1118, 


when  he  resigned  the  sceptre,  and  retired 
to  a  monastery. 

If  Murkertach  did  little  to  promote  eccle- 
siastical reform,  he  was  celebrated  far  and 
wide  as  the  staunch  friend  and  patron  of  the 
church.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  had 
allowed  his  angry  feelings  against  his  poli- 
tical rivals  to  be  pacified  by  the  interme- 
diation of  his  ecclesiastics;  and  once,  when 
in  1099  he  had  marched  into  Ulster,  and 
his  own  forces  and  those  of  the  O'Niels 
of  that  province  were  on  the  point  of 
engaging,  the  voice  of  the  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  interposed  between  the  two  armies, 
hindered  the  engagement.  His  love  to  the 
church  was  crowned  in  1101  by  the  mag- 
nificent grant  of  the  royal  city  of  Cashel, 
which  he  solemnly  dedicated  to  God  and 
St.  Patrick. 

Immediately  after  this  act  of  munificence 
towards  the  church,  Murkertach  proceeded 
on  an  expedition  against  his  rival,  Domnal 
mac  Lochlin,  and  carrying  his  depredations 
into  the  heart  of  Ulster,  he  penetrated  to 
the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  there  destroyed 
the  palace  of  the  O'Niels  of  the  north,  so 
well  known  by  its  name  of  Aileach  (the 
eagle's  nest),  or  Alichia,  given  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  position  on  the  summit  of  a 
small  mountain  in  the  peninsula  of  Inisowen. 
To  mark  more  strongly  this  act  of  vengeful 
retaliation  for  the  destruction  of  his  own 
palace  of  Kinkora  twenty  years  before,  the 
king  of  Munstcr  razed  the  palace  of  Alichia 
to  the  ground,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
carry  away  the  materials,  stone  by  stone,  to 
Limerick. 

About  this  period,  or  within  a  year  or 
two  of  it,  the  kingdom  of  Murkertach  was 
threatened  by  a  new  and  formidable  invasion 
of  the  Danes.    In  1098,  Magnus,  king  of 
Norway,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  his  enterprizing  ambition  soon  led  him 
to  aim  at  adding  Ireland  to  his  already  ex- 
tensive dominions.    In  1102,  according  to 
the  Irish  chronicles,  Magnus,  having  wintered 
in  the  western  isles,  landed  with  a  consider- 
able army  at  Dublin,  and  he  was  there  met  ■ 
by  king  Murkertach.    To  judge  from  the  I 
silence  of  the  annalists,  there  were  no  hosti- 
lities; but  the  conference  ended  in  a  pacific  : 
arrangement,  in  accordance  with  which  the  ! 
daughter  of  Murkertach  (named  in  the  Irish 
accounts  Bebinn)  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Sigurd,  the  son  of  Magnus,  who,  at  the  same  , 
time,  received  from  his  new  ally  many  rich  • 
and  costly  gifts.    Magnus  made  his  son  king  • 
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of  the  isles,  and  then  returned  to  his  own 

>  dominions  in  the  north. 

This  alliance  appears  to  have  been  part  of 
the  design  of  promoting  ultimately  a  Scan- 
dinavian prince  to  the  crown  of  Ireland. 
But  in  the  year  following,  we  arc  informed 
that  the  Irish  king  violated  his  engagements, 
upon  which  Magnus  caused  his  daughter  to 
be  sent  home  insultingly,  and  himself  with 
a  powerful  army  landed  on  the  Irish  shore, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  conquering  the 
island.  Some  of  the  chronicles  state  that, 
immediately  after  landing,  the  northern  king 
dispatched  an  envoy  to  Murkertach  with  a 
pair  of  his  shoes  and  a  scornful  message,  com- 
manding him  to  carry  the  shoes  on  his  shoul- 
ders in  his  own  court  on  Christmas-day,  as 
a  token  of  his  subjection  and  homage.  The 
Irish  are  said  to  have  resisted  the  invaders 
strenuously,  but  with  little  success,  until  the 
latter,  after  having  overrun  some  of  the 
richest  portions  of  the  island,  lost  their  chief 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  warlike  inhabitants  of 
Ulster.  The  account  of  this  battle  given  by 
the  early  northern  writers  affords  a  curious 

j  picture  of  Irish  warfare  in  this  age. 

Magnus,  we  are  told,  after  having  made 
a  successful  demonstration  of  his  strength, 
entered  into  a  truce  with  the  people  of 
Ulster,  one  article  of  which  was,  that  they 
should  furnish  him  with  a  large  supply  of 

'  cattle  for  his  fleet,  which  was  then  stationed 
on  the  coast  of  Down.  The  time  appointed 
for  the  delivery  of  the  cattle  was  the  23rd  of 
August,  the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew's  day  ; 
but  as  that  day  passed  over  without  the  ful- 
filment of  this  part  of  the  agreement,  next 
morning  Magnus  landed,  with  a  portion  of 
his  forces,  to  look  after  the  missing  cattle 
and  their  drovers.  The  country  bordering 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  said  to  have  been 
of  a  very  impracticable  character,  covered 
with  forests  and  morasses,  and  the  Irish  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  woods  in  large 
numbers,  with  the  design  of  inveigling  their 
invaders,  in  search  of  the  cattle,  into  a  place 
where  they  might  be  attacked  with  advan- 
tage, and  cut  off  from  their  ships.  It  was  a 
bright  day  in  August,  and  the  Danes  had 
laboured  all  the  morning  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  cutting  down  timber,  and  making  roads 
and  bridges  to  pass  the  marshes,  when  at 
length  they  reached  a  hill  of  sufficient  eleva- 
tion to  afford  an  extensive  prospect.  They 
saw  in  the  distance  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  they 
were  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  an 
attack  from  the  enemy,  but  when  it  ap- 
proached nearer,  it  turned  out  to  be  the  pro- 
Gi 


inised  supply  of  cattle,  which  was  delivered 

Eeacefully  into  their  hands  by  the  drovers.  ! 
)eceived  by  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  hos-  I 
tility,  the  Danes  began  their  march  back 
about  mid-day,  and  proceeded  carelessly, 
without  any  apprehension  of  danger,  till 
they  came  to  the  marshes  which  had  already  ; 
caused  them  so  much  embarrassment  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  Irish  suddenly 
poured  out  from  the  woods  on  every  side, 
with  their  terrible  shouts,  and  threw  the 
invaders  into  confusion.    Magnus  ordered 
Ins  chief  commander,  Eyvinder,  to  sound 
the  trumpet  which  was  to  summon  all  his 
men  to  the  royal  standard,  that  his  warriors 
might  close  their  ranks  with  serried  shields, 
until  they  passed  the  swamps,  and  arrived  at 
the  plains  where  they  would  be  safe.  But 
it  wa6  difficult  to  obey  their  orders,  and  , 
multitudes  fell  by  the  overwhelming  hordes 
of  assailants,  before  Magnus,  and  as  many 
of  his  men  as  he  could  keep  together, 
reached  an  old  fort  or  entrenchment,  fiercely 
pursued  by  the  Irish.  Here  the  Danes  made 
a  stand,  and  their  king  seeing  a  Swedish 
chieftain,  named  Thorgrim,  called  to  him  in 
haste,  "  Do  you,  with  your  troop,  cross  the  | 
rampart,  and  we  will  defend  you  as  you  go;  . 
when  you  have  passed  it,  occupy  the  oppo-  I 
site  hill,  and,  with  your  best  archers,  gall 
the  enemy,  until    we  have  passed  also." 
Thorgrim,  and  his  followers,  crossed  the 
foss,  but,  instead  of  occupying  the  hill,  they  ' 
placed  their  shields  on  their  backs,  and  fled  ! 
towards  the  ships.    When  the  king  perceived 
their  treachery,  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  thus 
you  fly,  you  coward  ?    I  was  a  fool  to  prefer 
you  to  command  instead  of  Sigurd  the  { 
swiftfooted,  who  would  not  thus  desert  me."  ) 
Magnus  now  continued  the  fight  with  great 
valour,  and  to  encourage  his  small  body  of 
men,  he  exposed  his  person  to  every  danger. 
While  defending  himself  against  a  crowd  of 
assailants,  he  was  transfixed  by  a  javelin 
through  both  thighs,  a  little  above  the  knees ; 
but  he  drew  the  weapon  out  with  his  own 
hands,  broke  it  beneath  his  feet,  and  con-  | 
tinued  the  combat,  exclaiming,  "  Thus  we 
young  warriors  can  break  these  twigs  ;  fight 
on  bravely,  my  men,  and  fear  no  danger  for 
me !"    Soon  after  this,  an  Irish  battle-axe 
struck  the  Danish  king  on  the  neck,  and 
felled  him  to  the  ground.    Most  of  the  chiefs  j 
who  had  gone  out  with  him  that  fatal  morn- 1 
ing,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  men,  were  { 
already  slain ;  ana  the  rest,  when  they  saw 
their  king  fall,   turned  from  the  battle, 
and  some  succeeded  in  escaping  to  their 
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ships.  One  brave  warrior,  named  Vidkunner, 
remained  to  defend  the  body  of  his  chief, 
slew  the  man  who  had  given  the  mortal  blow, 
and,  at  last,  effected  his  retreat  to  the  fleet, 
carrying  off  with  him  the  royal  standard,  and 
the  king's  sword,  which  was  renowned  for 
its  sharpness,  and  bore  the  name  of  Legbitir, 
or  the  Limb-cutter.  .  This  celebrated  sword 
is  described  in  the  Sagas  as  having  its  hilt 
of  ivory,  the  handle  ornamented  with  twisted 
gold.  King  Magnus  was  in  his  fortieth 
year,  and  is  represented  as  a  man  of  hand- 

\  some  form,  and  of  great  strength.  His  body 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  for  interment  to 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  at  Down;  near 
which,  at  a  place  called  Moycoba,  this  battle 
was  fought.  When  the  death  of  Magnus 
was  publicly  known,  the  northern  ships  left 
Ireland  in  confusion,  and  returned  home. 

The  Danes  had  experienced  this  defeat 
not  from  Murkertach,  but  from  the  Irish  of 
that  province  which  was  most  devoted  to  his 
rival  mac  Lochlin;  and  after  the  departure  of 
the  foreigners  the  two  enemies  at  home  were 
almost  immediately  involved  in  hostilities. 
Perhaps  the  king  of  Munster  imagined  that 
the  power  of  Ulster  had  been  weakened  by 
its  struggle  to  resist  the  Northmen,  or  he 
may  have  been  provoked  by  the  high  tone 
of  his  rival,  exulting  that  the  Danes  had 
been  driven  away  by  the  Irish  under  his 
rule;  it  is  certain  that  in  1103  Murkertach 
invaded  that  province,  and,  unadvisedly,  de- 
taching a  portion  of  his  army  to  lay  waste 

!  the  district  of  Dalaradia,  he  rashly  advanced 
with  the  rest  into  the  heart  of  Tyrone,  where 
he  was  attacked  and  totally  defeated  in  a 
sanguinary  battle  at  a  place  called  Cobha. 
The  victorious  O'Niels  carried  away  among 
their  booty  the  royal  pavilion  and  standards 
of  the  king  of  Munster,  rich  stores  of  pearls,* 
and  other  precious  treasures.  Murkertach 
never  recovered  entirely  from  the  effects  of 
this  defeat.  After  a  few  more  years  of  rest- 
lessness, during  which  he  found  occupation 
in  petty  acts  of  turbulence  less  worthy  of  a 
place  in  history,  he  was  seized  in  1114  with 
a  violent  ilbiess  which  rendered  him  inca- 
pable of  managing  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom, 
and  his  brother  Dermod  took  advantage  of 
his  weakness  to  seize  upon  the  crown.  The 

*  Ireland  was  at  this  time  celebrated  for  it*  pearls, 
the  finest  of  which  were  procured  from  the  lake  of 
Killamey.  Gillibert,  bishop  of  Limerick,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Ansebn  of  Canterbury,  send*  him  a 
present  of  twenty-five  pearls.  Valuable  pearls  have 
been  obtained  from  the  lake  of  Killarney  in  much 
more  recent  tunes. 

voi,.  i.  I 


Munster  annalist  laments  "  the  many  and 
great  calamities,  the  battles  and  deeds  of 
guilt,  the  devastations  and  massacres,  the 
violations  of  churches  and  of  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  saints  of  Erin,"  which  marked  the 
period  of  Murkertachs  illness.  In  1115, 
feeling  his  disorder  gain  upon  him,  he  quietly 
resigned  the  sceptre  into  Dermod's  hands, 
and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lismore, 
where  he  took  holy  orders,  and,  after  four 
years  of  penitence  and  devotion,  he  died 
there  in  11 19,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Killaloe.  Domnal  mac  Lochlin  followed 
the  example  of  his  old  rival,  and  retired 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  to  the  monastery 
of  Deny,  where  he  died  in  1121. 

After  the  death  of  these  princes  there  was 
no  acknowledged  monarch  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  during  which  the  island  was 
again  torn  by  the  conflicts  of  various  claim- 
ants. During  the  few  previous  years,  an- 
other Irish  prince  had  been  pushing  himself 
into  notice  by  the  unscrupulous  boldness  of 
his  enterprises.  This  was  Turlough  O'Con- 
nor, king  of  Connaught,  who  had  in  1118 
invaded  Leinster,  and  marched  his  army  to 
the  walls  of  Dublin,  where  he  defeated  the 
Danes,  and  not  only  carried  off  all  their 
hostages  but  proclaimed  himself  their  king, 
and  held  the  government,  at  least  nominally, 
for  several  years.  Various  Danish  princes 
from  the  islands,  from  time  to  time,  made 
their  appearance  in  Dublin,  and  were  re- 
ceived as  kings  by  their  countrymen,  but 
their  rule  appears  to  have  been  cither  of 
very  short  duration,  or  to  have  lasted  merely 
by  the  forbearance  of  the  O'Connor.  The 
latter  was  again  obliged  to  march  to  Dublin 
with  an  army  in  1126,  when  he  appointed 
his  son  Connor  O'Connor  king  of  Dublin 
and  Leinster,  but  in  a  few  months  a  rebel- 
lion of  his  Danish  subjects  compelled  this 
prince  to  fly  from  his  throne. 

The  ambition  of  the  king  of  Connaught 
was  now  absorbed  in  higher  projects,  for  he 
stood  forward  as  at  least  the  boldest  of  the 
candidates  for  the  crown  of  Ireland.  Tur- 
lough O'Connor  met  with  little  effectual 
opposition  to  his  ambitious  views  from  the 
O'Niels  of  the  north,  but  a  more  formidable 
obstacle  presented  itself  in  the  still  active 
power  of  Munster,  now  wielded  by  a  prince 
of  courage  and  talent  not  unworthy  to  sit  on 
the  throne  of  Brian  Boru.  Connor  O'Brian 
had  succeeded  Dermod  on  the  throne  of 
Munster  in  1120,  and  he  now  revived  the 
claim  of  his  race  to  the  monarchy.  After 
the  year  1130,  the  struggle  became  more 
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open  and  violent,  and  in  two  successive 
[  years,  1 and  1  MS,  the  king  of  Munster  in- 
:  vaded  Connaught,  and  signally  defeated  Tur- 
lough  in  his  own  dominions.  When  a  third 
time,  after  having  defeated  the  Danes  of 
Dublin  and  the  king  of  Leinster,  who  had 
:  taken  advantage  of  the  general  confusion  to 
,  By  to  arms,  he  invaded  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Connaught,  the  clergy  interfered, 
and  with  difficulty  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  princes.  We  are  ignorant 
of  the  terms  of  this  reconciliation,  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  advantageous  to  the 
king  of  Munster,  who  assumed  the  dignity 
of  monarch  of  Ireland  in  1136.  Perhaps 
O'Brian  was  called  home  by  the  domestic 
troubles  of  his  own  hereditary  kingdom,  for 
long  jealousy  had  existed  between  the  two 
great  clans  of  the  Eugenians  and  the  Dal- 
|  cassians,  since  the  succession  to  the  throne 
had  been  usurped  solely  by  the  latter,  and 
O'Connor's  emissaries  had  fanned  this  jea- 
lousy in  the  clan  of  the  Eugenians  into  open 
disaffection.  Wearied  with  these  feuds  and 
contentions,  the  king  of  Munster  at  length 
resigned  the  sceptre,  and  retired  to  lead  a 
monastic  life  at  Killaloe,  where  he  died,  and 
was  buried  with  his  forefathers  in  the  cathe- 
dral. His  successor  on  the  throne  of  Mun- 
ster was  his  son  Turlough  O'Brian. 

Under  this  new  prince  of  the  Dalcassian 
family  of  the  O'Brians,  the  jealousy  of  the 
Eugenians,  still  fomented  by  the   king  of 
Connaught,  broke  out  anew,  and  with  more 
fatal  consequences.    The  king  of  Munster, 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
O'Connor  as  king  of  Ireland,  hostilities 
between  Connaught  and  Munster  re-com- 
menced, and  O'Connor  openly  taking  part 
\  with  the  Eugenians,  they  deserted  from  the 
"  standard  of  Munster  under  two  of  their 
j  princes,  and  joined  themselves  with  the  king 
!  of  Connaught.  In  the  course  of  these  feuds, 
Roderic,  O'Connor's  son,  entered  Munster 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  his  father's 
people,  and,  falling  upon  Kinkora  by  sur- 
prise, again  burnt  to  the  ground  the  favourite 
palace  of  the  O'Brian  princes.    The  king 
of  Munster  now  collected  together  his  whole 
strength  to  avenge  the  insult,  but  weakened 
by  the  defection  of  the  Eugenians,  and  at- 
tacked by  the  whole  power  of  the  king  of 
I     Ireland,  he  was  totally  defeated  in  the  great 
|    and  safnguinary  battle  of  Moinmur,  between 
Cork  and  the  Blackwater,  in  1 151,  in  which 
his  son  the  prince  of  Thomond  and  the 
chief  of  the  Dulcassians  were  slain.  After 
this  victory  the  king  of  Ireland  took  possea- 
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sion  of  the  whole  of  Munster,  divided  it  into 
two  provinces,  and  placed  as  rulers  over 
them  the  two  Eugenian  princes  whose  trea- 
son towards  their  liege  lord  had  ensured  him 
the  conquest. 

But  while  Turlough  O'Connor  was  thus 
crushing  the  long  rivalry  of  the  province  of 
Munster,  a  new  and  formidable  opponent 
arose  in  Ulster,  the  chief  ruler  of  which,  and 
the  representative  of  the  royal  house  of  the 
O'Niels  of  the  north,  Murtogh  O'Lochlin, 
king  of  Tyrone,  not  only  publicly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  king  of  Munster,  but  openly 
revived  the  ancient  claim  of  the  family  of  Nial 
of  the  Nine  Hostages  to  the  monarchy  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  at  his  court  that  the  exiled  king 
of  Munster  found  an  asylum ;  and,  having  in- 
duced the  various  princes  of  Leinster  to  join 
in  a  league,  he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  marching  southward 
through  Meath,  defeated  O'Connor  in  battle, 
and  restored  Turlough  O'Brian  to  a  large 
portion,  if  not  to  the  whole,  of  his  kingdom. 
O'Connor  prepared  in  all  haste  to  repress 
this  daring  attack  upon  his  supremacy,  and 
collected  his  forces  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
for  the  kings  of  Connaught  now  possessed  a 
strong  fleet  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland. 
To  meet  the  latter,  which  was  soon  occupied 
in  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Tyrconnel,  Mur- 
togh O'Lochlin  had  entered  into  a  confede- 
racy with  the  Danes  of  the  islands,  who  came 
to  his  aid  with  a  multitude  of  ships,  but 
they  were  defeated  in  an  obstinate  naval 
engagement.  The  war  between  Connaught 
and  Ulster  continued  to  be  carried  on  with 
vigour,  and  the  former  had  regained  much 
of  its  superiority  over  the  province  of  Mun- 
ster, when  on  the  19th  of  May,  1 156,  Tur- 
lough O'Connor,  whom  the  native  annalists 
call  Turlough  the  Great,  and  celebrate  for 
his  magnificence  as  the  Augustus  of  Western 
Europe,  died  at  Dunmore,  in  Galway.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  his  will,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  great  altar  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Ciaran,  at  Clonmacnois,  and  gained 
the  gratitude  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians 
by  his  munificent  bequests  to  that  church. 
He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Con- 
naught by  his  son  Roderic  O'Connor. 

On  the  death  of  Turlough  O'Connor, 
the  monarchy  of  Ireland  was  at  once  assumed 
by  his  rival  Murtogh  O'Lochlin,  king  of 
Ulster,  who,  after  a  struggle  against  the 
new  king  of  Connaught,  carried  on  without 
much  activity  during  two  or  three  years, 
was  universally  acknowledged  as  king  of 
Ireland  in  1161.    His  reign,  however,  was 
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not  a  long  one ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  re- 
lieved  himself  from  all  competition  for  the 
crown  of  Ireland  than  he  became  engaged 
in  feuds  with  his  subordinate  chieftains. 
In  1165,  one  of  these,  Eochad  king  of 
Ulidia,  in  revenge  for  some  injuries  he 
had  received  from  king  Murtogh,  invaded 
the  royal  territory  of  Dalaradia,  and  plun- 
dered it  with  great  ferocity.  The  king 
retaliated  by  invading  and  laying  waste  the 
whole  of  Ulidia,  and  carrying  king  Eochad 
and  his  chief  nobles  into  captivity.  By 
the  mediation  of  the  church,  Eochad  was 
soon  afterwards  released  and  restored  to  his 
kingdom,  and  the  chiefs  of  Ulidia  were  also 
set  at  liberty,  though  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  their  children  in  the  hands  of  king 
Murtogh  as  hostages.  Next  year,  however, 
Murtogh  appears  suddenly  to  have  repented 
of  this  act  of  half  clemency,  and  he  seized 
treacherously  upon  the  king  of  Ulidia,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  eyes.  This  unprovoked 
outrage,  joined  with  some  other  acts  of 
violence,  raised  the  indignation  of  several 
of  the  other  chiefs  of  the  north ;  and  the 
prince  of  Orgial,  who  felt  aggrieved  as  one 
of  those  who  had  guaranteed  the  treaty, 
raised  an  army  and  entered  into  a  confede- 
racy for  the  purpose  of  taking  revenge. 
Having  joined  his  own  forces  with  those  of 
Hy-Bruin  and  Conmacne,  he  suddenly  fell 
upon  the  monarch  as  he  was  passing,  with  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  troops,  over 
a  wild  tract  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Lough 
Neagh,  then  called  Litterluin,  now  the 
Fews,  and  slew  him  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  nobility.  The  supremacy  now  re- 
verted to  the  house  of  O'Connor,  and 
Roderic,  king  of  Connaught,  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Ireland  without  opposition. 

During  these  repeated  contests  for  the 
crown  of  Ireland,  the  Danish  population 
had  not  been  inactive  ;  but  their  feuds  and 
inroads,  destructive  as  they  were,  dwindle 
into  insignificance  beside  the  more  whole- 
sale devastation  committed  by  the  great 
Irish  chieftains.*  About  the  year  1135, 
the  Danes  of  Dublin  rebelled  against  Mur- 
rough  mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinster, 
who  had  ruled  over  them  rather  tyrannically, 
and  sent  for  Godred,  king  of  Man,  who 
came  into  the  bay  of  Dublin  with  a  fleet, 

*  Much  of  our  information  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Irish  Danes  at  this  period  is  furnished  by  the 
chronicle*  of  the  Isle  of  Alan,  where,  from  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  Manx  and  the  Danes 
of  Dublin,  the  transactions  in  Ireland  were  a  subject 
of  great  interest. 


and  was  received  as  their  king.    The  king 
of  Leinster,  we  are  told,  raised  an  army  to 
re-assert  his  authority,  and,  while  he  en- 
camped himself  at  a  place  called  by  the 
annalist  of  the  Isle  of  Man  '  Corsehelis' 
(perhaps  Carlow),  he  detached  a  large  body 
under  O'Siblen,  prince  of  Oflaly,  to  Dublin, 
where  the  Irish  were  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  new  king,  and  O'Siblen  himself 
was  slain.    It  appears  that  soon  afterwards 
Godred  returned  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
that  this  was  brought  about  or  followed  bv 
a  reconciliation   between   the  Danes  and 
their  old  lord,  Murrough  mac  Murrough, 
the  insincerity  of  which  was  proved  by  tlu- 
events  of  the  following  year.    The  Danes 
of  Dublin  then  invited  their  Irish  king  to  a 
banquet,  at  which  they  treacherously  fell 
upon  Murrough  while  unarmed,  and  slew  | 
him,  and  then  scornfully  buried  him  along  j 
with  a  dog.    This  is  said  to  have  occurred  j 
about  the  year  1 140.    Hostilities  had  dur-  \ 
ing  several  previous  years  been  carried  on  I 
not  only  between  the  Danes  and  the  Irish, 
but  among  the  Danes  themselves.    In  1H0, 
the  Danes  of  Waterford  were  defeated  in  a 
battle  with  their  brethren  of  Dublin.  In 
1141,  we  learn  that  Connor  O'Brian,  the 
prince  of  Thomond,  led  his  forces  to  Dublin, 
and  was  received  by  the  Danes  as  their  king. 
Soon  after  this,  a  Danish  chief  from  the 
Hebrides,  named  Oittir,  came  with  a  fleet  to  ! 
Ireland,  occupied  Dublin  (probably  by  the 
connivance  of  its  inhabitants),  and  plundered 
Kells.    He  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by 
a  native  Danish  prince,  Reginald  II.,  who 
was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  men  of  East  ! 
Meath,  in  1146;  on  which  Oittir  was  again 
received  as  king  of  Dublin,  but  he  was 
killed,  in  1148,  by  the  sons  of  Mac  Thorkil.  , 
The  year  before  his  death,  king  Oittir  had 
led  a  large  body  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin  and 
the  Irish  of  Leinster  into  Wales,  to  tike 
part  in  the  domestic  feuds  of  that  country, 
but,  being  defeated  by  the  Welsh  prince, 
Owen  Gwynneth,  they  returned  to  Ireland 
with  disgrace.    In  1140,  Dermod  mac  Mur-  | 
rough,  son  of  the  murdered  Murrough  mac  j 
Murrough,  was  king  of  Leinster  and  of  the  j 
Danes  of  Dublin,  and  he  warred  upon  and  j 
plundered  his  neighbours  with  an  army  com-  i 
posed  of  his  subjects  of  both  races,  during 
this  and  some  foUowing  years.    There  seems 
still  to  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  kings 
of  Dublin  of  Danish  race,  who,  perhaps,  did 
homage  to  the  king  of  Leinster  as  their 
superior  lord ;  for,  in  1 160,  we  are  informed 
that  Brodar,  the  son  of  Thorkil,  king  of  the 
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Danes  of  Dublin,  was  slain  in  a  battle  with 
the  men  of  South  Bregia,  and  yet,  the  next 
year,  when  Murtogh  O'Loehlin,  king  of 
Ulster,  went  in  force  to  exact  the  submission 
of  the  Danes,  it  was  made  by  king  Dermod, 
who  did  homage  for  Dublin  and  for  Leinster. 
In  this  last  year,  Murrough's  son,  Donald 
Kavenagh,  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Danes 
of  Wexford,  with  the  assistance  of  the  men 
of  Hy-Kinsellagh.  In  1162,  the  king  of 
Ulster  was  obliged  again  to  go  with  an  army 
to  exact  the  submission  of  the  Danes  of- 
Dublin. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Roderic  O'Connor, 
as  soon  as,  in  1 166,  he  was  acknowledged 
king  of  Ireland  by  the  Irish  population  of 
the  island  in  general,  was  to  march  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  secure  the  allegiance  of 
the  turbulent  Dano-lrish  subjects  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  ;  and  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
their  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  that  he  gave 
them  four  thousand  oxen  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment. A  large  body  of  the  Danes  joined 
the  Irish  army,  and  accompanied  the  king  a 
considerable  distance  on  his  progress  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  princes  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  island. 

Among  the  princes  who  bowed  to  the 
supremacy  of  king  Roderic,  two  hold  a 
prominent  place  from  the  parts  they  seve- 
rally acted  in  the  events  of  the  period  we 
are  now  approaching.  These  were  Tcighcr- 
nan  or  liernan  O'Ruarc,  the  prince  of 
BrefTny,  a  territory  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Connaught,  and,  therefore,  more  immediately 
attached  to  the  crown  of  the  O'Connors, 
and  Dermod  mac  Murrough,  king  of  Lein- 
ster. A  feud,  of  long  duration,  existed 
between  these  two  princes,  embittered  by 
their  alternate  triumphs,  as  the  power  of  the 
O'Connors  or  that  of  the  O'Niels  became 
ascendant ;  for  it  was  always  under  cover  of 
the  great  feuds  of  the  powerful  houses  that 
the  petty  feuds  of  the  lesser  chieftains  were 
carried  on  with  impunity.  An  incident  of 
a  romantic  nature  characterized  the  earlier 
period  of  the  feud  between  the  two  princes 
alluded  to.  Tiernan  O'Ruarc  had  married 
Dervorgilla,  daughter  of  Murtough  O'Me- 
laghlin,  king  of  Meath  ;  it  is  said  that  an 
attachment  had  existed  between  the  lady 
and  king  Dermod  before  her  marriage  ;  and 
after  a  short  period,  she  determined  to  leave 
her  husband,  and  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  paramour.  In  the  year  1153, 
O'Ruarc,  preparing  to  depart  on  one  of  his 
military  expeditions,  sent  his  wife  to  an 
island  in  Meath,  as  a  place  of  security  during 
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his  absence,  and  this  was  the  moment  she 
chose  for  putting  her  design  into  execution. 
She  sent  a  private  message  to  the  king  of 
Leinster,  to  give  him  information  of  the  place 
of  her  concealment,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  her  brother  Melaghlin,  who  was  a  party 
to  the  conspiracy,  Dermod  went  secretly, 
with  a  small  escort,  and  carried  her  away. 

The  prince  of  Breflhy  applied  for  redress 
to  Turlough  O'Connor,  not  only  as  the 
monarch  of  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  the  sove- 
reign judge  between  the  subordinate  princes, 
but  as  his  own  liege  lord,  as  king  of  Con- 
naught,  and  Turlough  marched  an  army  into 
Leinster  the  year  following,  rescued  the  lady 
Dervorgilla  from  the  hands  of  the  ravisher, 
placed  her  under  the  protection  of  her  own 
relatives  in  the  kingdom  of  Meath,  and  ex- 
torted conditions  from  king  Dermod  which 
considerably  diminished  his  power  of  doing 
mischief.  In  1 156,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  power  of  Ulster  became  superior  to  that 
of  Connaught,  and  Murtough  O'Loehlin 
assumed  the  crown  of  Ireland.  It  was  natu- 
rally the  policy  of  the  new  monarch  to  hum- 
ble the  power  of  Connaught,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  enter  Leinster  with  a  formida- 
e  army  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Dermod 
to  the  full  possession  of  that  province.  Se- 
cure in  this  powerful  protection,  the  king  of 
Leinster  now  pursued  his  old  feuds  with 
impunity,  and  not  only  persecuted  and  in- 
sulted O'Ruarc,  and  other  chiefs  of  Con- 
naught and  Munster,  whose  territories  lay 
upon  his  borders,  but  provoked  the  hatred 
of  his  own  subjects  by  his  tyranny  and  cruel- 
ties. He  invaded  also  the  territory  of  the 
Danes  of  Dublin,  and  is  stated,  by  the  old 
historians,  to  have  ruled  over  them  with 
greater  energy  than  they  had  ever  previously 
experienced  from  the  kings  of  Leinster, 
whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  superior 
lords.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that 
when  Dermod  lost  his  protector,  and  another 
O'Connor  wielded  the  sceptre  of  Ireland,  in 
the  person  of  king  Roderic,  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  who  had  so  often  experienced  the  fero- 
city of  his  resentment,  his  own  subjects,  who 
hated  him  for  his  tyranny,  and  the  Danes, 
who  were  weary  of  their  dependence  on  his 
will,  were  all  ready  to  rise  up  against  him. 

Roderic  O'Connor  was  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  the  ferocity  of  disposition  and  love 
of  turbulence  which  seem  to  have  been 
considered  as  the  virtues  of  the  princes  and 
chieftains  of  Ireland  at  this  period  of  poli- 
tical confusion.  His  father,  Turlough,  had 
been  compelled  for  some  acts  of  insubordi- 
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nation,  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant,  to 
confine  him  in  fetters  for  a  year;  and  as 
soon  as  he  ascended  the  tlirone,  among  other 
acts  of  similar  atrocity,  he  ordered  the  eyes 
of  his  two  brothers  to  be  torn  out,  in  order 
to  render  them  incapable  of  becoming  com- 
petitors for  his  father's  crown.  King  Roderic 
lent  a  willing  ear  to  O'Ruarc's  demand  of 
vengeance  against  his  old  enemy,  and  the 
forces  of  Breflhy,  Meath,  even  the  warriors 
of  Leinster,  and  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  all 
ranged  themselves  under  his  banner  to  make 
war  upon  the  tyrant.  Dermod,  deserted  by 
his  own  vassals,  retired  to  Ferns,  his  capital, 
where  he  was  harboured  for  a  short  time  by 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary's ;  for  the 
only  class  of  his  subjects  whom  the  king  of 
Leinster  had  conciliated  were  the  ecclesi- 
astics, who  were  attached  to  him  on  account 
of  his  numerous  and  munificent  religious 
foundations,  of  which  this  abbey  was  one.* 
Among  the  chiefs  who  confederated  with 
O'Ruarc  on  this  occasion  were  the  king  of 
Ossory,  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Leinster 
was  promised  after  the  expulsion  of  Dermod ; 
Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath ;  Hasculf  mac 
Turkil,  the  Danish  king  of  Dublin ;  and  one 
of  the  chief  nobles  of  Leinster,  named  by 
the  English  historian  Murrough  O'Brien,  in 
whom  the  king  of  Leinster  appears  to  have 
placed  an  affectionate  confidence,  but  who 
now,  Judas-like,  betrayed  his  master.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  enemies  on  every  side,  Der- 
mod attempted  to  negotiate,  but  in  vain. 
When  all  his  other  friends  had  deserted  him, 
he  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  Murrough 
O'Brien  would  return  to  his  allegiance,  and 

*  We  now  come  to  a  period  when  a  large  portion  of 
our  information  is  taken  from  contemporary  English 
tuthoritiea,  who  were  in  general  well  acquainted  with 
the  events  they  relate,  although  they  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  accounts  given  by  the  Irish  annalists. 
We  have  an  instance  in  the  present  case,  where  the 
English  writers,  the  chief  of  whom  are  Oiraldus 
Carabrensii  and  the  anonymous  Anglo-Norman 
metrical  historian,  place  the  rape  of  Dervorgilla  in 
the  year  in  which  Dermod  was  driven  from  Ireland, 
and  make  it  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  by  which 
he  was  banished,  and  they  represent  him  carrying  the 
lady  with  him  to  the  abbey  at  Ferns.  It  is  not  im- 
pw»il)le,  however,  that  during  the  reign  of  O'Lochlin 
be  had  again  obtained  possession  of  Dervorgilla. 


therefore  he  felt  the  more  sensibly  his  ingra- 
titude. Before  deserting  his  last  place  of  re- 
fuge in  the  city  of  Ferns,  Dermod  resolved  to 
make  another  attempt  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  O'Brien,  in  the  hopes  of  working  upon 
his  old  sympathies.  Disguised  in  the  long 
robe  of  a  monk,  which  he  had  borrowed  o1 
the  abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  and  which  concealed 
his  head  and  body,  and  even  his  feet,  he 
made  his  way  in  safety  to  the  spot  where 
O'Brien  was  then  residing.  But  the  kinp 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  visit,  though  he  was 
allowed  to  return  undiscovered.  O'Brien 
refused  to  hold  any  parley  with  him,  loaded 
him  with  reproaches  and  threats,  and  re- 
treated into  the  woods. 

Thus  deserted  by  those  in  whom  he  put 
his  trust,  with  a  party  at  home  too  insignifi- 
cant to  hold  out  any  hope  of  making  head 
against  his  enemies,  the  king  of  Leinster 
escaped  privately  from  Ferns,  and  reached  the 
coast  at  a  port  named  by  the  Anglo-Norman 
metrical  narrator  of  these  events  '  Corkeran.' 
He  was  attended  by  one  faithful  friend 
named  Awelif  O'Kinad,  and  by  a  number  of 
his  followers,  and,  according  to  the  popular 
report,  he  carried  with  him  the  fair  wife  of 
the  prince  of  Breffny.  Embarking  immedi- 
ately in  a  ship,  or  according  to  some  accounts 
in  several  ships,  the  whole  party  sailed  over  to 
England  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  arrived 
safely  at  Bristol,  where  the  king  and  his 
paramour  were  lodged  at  St.  Austin's,  in  the 
house  of  a  rich  citizen  named  Robert 
Harding,  the  ancestor  of  the  Fitzhardinges 
of  Berkeley.  Here  the  deposed  prince  de- 
vised his  plans  of  revenge,  while  his  enemies 
in  Ireland  pronounced  the  forfeiture  of  his 
kingdom,  and  placed  another  member  of  his 
family  on  the  throne.* 

•  The  character  of  Dermod  mac  Murrough  is 
perhaps  blackened  by  the  Irish  annalists  on  account  of 
the  disasters  which  he  ultimately  brought  upon  his 
country.  The  Anglo-Xorman  writers  of  course  speak 
more  partially  of  him,  and  represent  him  as  having 
suffered  unmerited  persecution.  It  is  difficult  to  form 
an  accurate  judgment  between  the  two  prejudices  of 
the  witnesses,  but  the  character  of  the  king  of  Leinster 
was  probably  no  worse  than  that  of  most  of  the  tur- 
bulent chieftains  of  his  time. 
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OT  many  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Bristol,  Der- 
mod  resolved  to  place  his 
.  cause  in  the  hands  of  the 
'AJLiL'^v  king  of  England,  and  he 
accordingly  proceeded 
through  Normandy  into 
Aquitaine,  where  he 
found  Henry  II.  occupied  in  reducing  to 
obedience  some  of  his  own  refractory  barons. 
The  Irish  chief  laid  his  case  before  this 
monarch,  painted  to  him,  in  exaggerated 
colours,  the  faithlessness  and  turbulence  of 
his  own  Irish  subjects,  who  had  driven  him 
from  his  throne  to  seek  assistance  as  an  exile 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  offered,  if  the  English 
king  would  assist  in  restoring  him  to  his 
kingdom,  to  hold  it  in  future  as  a  fief  of  the 
English  crown.  The  king  listened  to  him 
with  complacency,  and  with  some  vague 
promises  of  future  help,  sent  him  back  to 
Bristol,  with  his  roval  letters  to  Robert 
Harding,  his  former  fiost,  directing  him  to 
furnish  the  refugees  with  every  necessary 
during  their  residence  there  ;  and,  according 
to  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  king  also  gave 
him  letters  patent,  authorizing  any  of  his 
subjects  to  assist  him,  at  their  own  risk,  in 
recovering  his  kingdom.  Dennod  made  a 
stay  of  nearly  a  month  at  Bristol,  and  then, 
despairing  of  any  immediate  assistance  from 
the  king,  he  proclaimed  rewards  of  extensive 
possessions  in  Ireland  to  all  those  who  would 
be  instrumental  in  the  recovery  of  his  crown, 
in  the  hope  of  thus  alluring  private  adven- 
turers to  join  his  standard.  The  first  person 
of  any  consequence  whose  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  liberality  of  these  promises, 
was  Richard  fitz  Gilbert,  surnamed  (like  his 
father)  Strongbow,  carl  of  Strigul.* 

This  earl  Richard  was  descended  from  a 
great  and  noble  family,  being  the  son  and 
heir  of  Gilbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was 

•  A  portion  of  the  substance  of  this  chapter  and  the 
following  was  originally  published  by  the  author  of  the 
present  work  as  a  separate  essay,  but  it  is  here  revised 
and  rewritten.  The  original  authorities  are  chieHy 
the  narrative  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  the  Anglo- 
Norman  metrical  historyi  the  latter  taken  in  great 
part  from  the  oral  information  furnished  by  Der- 
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the  grandson  of  that  Richard  de  Clare  who 
had  distinguished  himself  so  highly  in  the 
ranks  of  duke  William  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Hastings.  He  is  described  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  man  liberal  and  cour- 
teous, ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of 
his  friends,  cautious  in  the  cabinet,  but  bold 
and  resolute  in  the  field.  In  time  of  peace 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  gentle  bearing, 
showing  more  of  the  freedom  of  the  soldier 
than  of  the  haughtiness  of  a  chieftain,  but 
in  war  he  laid  aside  the  mere  character  of 
the  soldier  to  assume  that  of  the  commander, 
and  exhibited  less  of  the  indiscriminate 
daring  of  the  former  than  of  the  firm  and 
cool  valour  of  the  latter.  By  some  means 
or  other,  however,  he  had,  at  this  period, 
lost  most  of  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  he 
had  been  obliged  to  borrow,  probably  of  the 
Jews,  in  order  to  support  his  character  and 
rank  ;  so  that  when  king  Dermod  was  seek- 
ing private  adventurers  for  the  invasion  of 
Leinster,  Strongbow  was  driven,  as  much 
by  his  own  limited  fortune,  and  by  the  cla- 
morous importunities  of  his  creditors,  as  by 
his  ambition,  to  listen  to  his  proposals.  The 
Irish  king  offered  him  his  daughter  Eva  in 
marriage,  and  with  her  he  promised  to  secure 
to  him  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  after 
his  death ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  earl 
should  sail  for  Ireland  at  the  first  approach 
of  spring. 

It  was  not  Strongbow,  however,  but  a 
band  of  other  noble,  though  inferior,  chiefs, 
who  made  the  first  powerful  demonstra- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Irish  king,  and  these 
were  singularly  allied  in  one  family  connec- 
tion, by  their  descent  from  one  remarkable 
woman.  Nesta,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Gryffyth  ap  Rhys,  king  of  South  Wales, 
became  the  concubine  of  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  him  bore  a  son,  named  Henry, 
whose  sons  were  Meiler  fitz  Henry  and 
Robert  fitz  Henry.  This  princess  after- 
wards married  Gerald  of  Windsor,  who  was 
constable  of  Pembroke,  and  by  him  she  had 
three  sons, — William,  who  was  the  father 
of  Raymund  le  Gros,  Maurice  fitz  Gerald, 
and  David,  who  was  bishop  of  St.  Davids 
at  the  time  of  Dermod  s  visit.    Her  - 
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I  husband  was  Stephen,  constable  of  Aber- 
teivi  or  Cardigan,  by  whom  she  had  Robert 
6tz  Stephen.  A  daughter  of  Nesta  married 
a  knight  of  Pembrokeshire,  named  William 
dc  Barri,  by  whom  she  had  four  sons,  Robert, 
Philip,  Walter,  and  Gerald,  the  latter  of 
whom,  better  known  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
was  the  well  known  historian  who  has  left 
us  the  most  important  narrative  of  this  Irish 
expedition. 

Having  concluded  his  agreement  with  the 
earl,  Dermod  passed  over  into  Wales,  with 
the  intention  of  embarking  at  St.  David's  on 
his  return  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  still  a 
few  faithful  adherents,  and  whither  he  was 
naturally  anxious  to  return  after  he  had 
made  sure  of  assistance  from  England.  He 
was  received  honourably  by  the  Welsh  king, 
Rhys  an  GryfFyth,  the  brother  of  Nesta, 
and  by  the  bishop  of  St.  David's ;  and,  during 
the  few  days  he  remained  in  this  city,  he 
accidentally  secured  the  assistance  of  some 
other  adventurers,  who  also  engaged  to  sail 
i  over  to  Ireland  early -in  spring.  One  of 
J  these  was  Robert  fitz  Stephen,  the  son  of 
NTesta,  who  had  been  treacherously  arrested 
and  imprisoned  by  his  uncle,  the  Welsh  king, 
because  he  would  not  join  him  in  rebellion 
against  the  king  of  England.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  reason  assigned  by  his  kinsman,  Giral- 
dus. At  the  intercession  of  Dermod  and 
Robert's  half-brothers,  the  bishop  and  Mau- 
rice fitz  Gerald,  it  was  agreed  that  the  state 
prisoner  should  receive  his  liberty  on  condi- 
tion of  joining  in  the  Irish  expedition  in 
company  with  Maurice ;  and  jt  was  stipu- 
lated that,  in  return  for  this  service,  Dermod 
should  give  in  fee  to  the  two  brothers,  the 
city  of  Wexford,  with  the  two  adjacent 
'  cantreds '  or  hundreds.  Satisfied  with  his 
success  in  England,  the  Irish  king  left  St. 
David's  in  August,  1168,  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  attendants,  and  arrived  safely  and 
secretly  at  Ferns,  where  he  was  concealed 
during  the  winter  by  his  old  friends  the 
clergy. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  the 
Norman  rhymer,  Dermod  was  attended  in 
his  voyage  by  a  small  party  of  English,  led 
|  by  a  Pembrokeshire  knight  named  Richard 
fitz  Godobert;  but  finding  the  number  too 
few  to  render  him  any  assistance,  and  too 

l  many  to  escape  the  notice  of  his  enemies  in 
Ireland,  he  is  said  to  have  dismissed  them 
on  his  arrival.  Yet,  very  early  in  the  year 
1169,  having  collected  together  his  Irish 
adherents,  with  the  assistance  either  of  the 

I    English  and  Welsh  who  had  gone  over  in 


the  preceding  year,  or  of  a  new  party  who 
had  joined  him  during  the  winter,  Dermod 
boldly  entered  the  field,  and  made  himself 
master  of  that  part  of  his  territory  called 
Hy-Kinsellagh.  King  Roderic,  alarmed  at 
the  re-appearance  of  Dermod,  joined  his  own 
forces  with  those  of  Tiernan  O'Ruarc,  and 
immediately  marched  against  him ;  and  after 
a  skirmish  or  two,  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  in  an  almost  inaccessible  position  in 
the  woods.  According  to  the  Irish  accounts,  j 
which  are  at  this  period  brief,  a  son  of  one  j 
of  the  petty  Welsh  princes,  named  by  them 
Gryffyth,  was  slain  m  one  of  these  engage- 
ments, and  they  gave  him  the  high-sounding 
title  of  "one  of  the  most  famous  warriors  of 
Britain."  In  the  extremity  to  which  he  was 
now  reduced,  Dermod  was  compelled  to  ne- 
gotiate; and  he  agreed  to  be  satisfied  with 
holding  a  small  district  in  dependence  on 
Roderic  O'Connor,  giving  him  hostages  for  j 
his  fidelity,  and  paying  a  hundred  ounces 
of  gold  as  a  conciliatory  gift  to  bis  old  enemy 
O'Ruarc. 

Tliis  convention  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Anglo-Norman  writers,  and  if  true,  it  was 
evidently  only  a  stratagem  to  gain  time. 
Dermod  had  already  sent  to  Wales  his  secre- 
tary, Maurice  Regan,  to  hasten  the  prepa- 
rations of  Fitz  Stephen,  and  to  allure  others 
to  his  standard  by  offers  of  land  and  money. 
Robert  fitz  Stephen  had  not  been  idle,  and 
in  the  month  ot  May,  1 169,  his  little  arma- 
ment of  three  ships  arrived  at  "the  Banne," 
his  force  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
knights,  chiefly  his  own  kinsmen  and  re- 
tainers, with  sixty  other  men  of  arms,  and 
about  three  hundred  chosen  Welsh  archers 
on  foot.  Among  the  more  eminent  of  his 
companions  in  arms  were  Meiler  fitz  Henry, 
Miles  fitz  David  (a  son  of  the  bishop  of  St. 
David's),  and  Henry  de  Montmaurice,  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  who  had  come  on  the  part 
of  earl  Strongbow.  The  following  day, 
Maurice  dc  Prendergast,  who  had  sailed 
from  Milford  Haven  with  two  ships,  attended 
by  ten  knights  and  a  considerable  number 
of  archers,  arrived  at  the  same  place. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  question  devoid  of 
interest  to  identify  the  spot  where  these  first 
Anglo-Norman  invaders  set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  Ireland.  There  is  a  tradition  which  places 
it  at  a  small  peninsula  or  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  Wexford,  now  called  Baganbun, 
which,  consisting  altogether  of  about  thirty 
acres,  forms  a  bold  projection  towards  the 
Welsh  coast.  On  one  side  of  the  greater 
headland  is  a  lesser  promontory  stretching 
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out  to  the  east,  about  two  hundred  yards 
long,  and  seventy  broad,  accessible  only  at 
its  extreme  point ;  behind  which  rises  a  lofty 
insulated  rock,  forming  a  breaikwater  to  the 
surf  on  the  point,  and  imperfectly  joined  to 
the  main-land  by  several  smaller  rocks  which 
are  just  seen  above  water,  and  are  described 
as  forming  a  kind  of  causeway  to  the  point 
of  the  promontory  itself.  Here  it  is  pre- 
tended that  Robert  fitz  Stephen  ran  in  his 
ships,  mooring  them  under  protection  of  the 
larger  rock,  and  landing  his  men  by  means 
of  the  low  ridge.  The  cut  between  the  last 
of  these  rocks,  across  which  he  is  said  to 
have  jumped,  is  called  popularly  "Fitz 

'  Stephen's  Stride."  The  invaders  are  sup- 
posed to  have  first  occupied  the  esplanade  of 
the  smaller  peninsula,  where  there  are  still 
traces  of  hasty  fortifications,  which  command 
the  approaches  and  overlook  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  middle  of  the  rude  encamp- 
ment is  a  space  like  the  foundations  of  a  house, 
which  is  popularly  called  "Fitz  Stephen's 
Tent."  Others,  however,  have  been  inclined 
to  disbelieve  the  tradition  which  made  the 
Anglo-Normans  land  on  the  promontory  of 
Bagabun,  and  they  think  from  the  identity 
of  the  name  and  its  position  with  regard  to 
Wexford,  that  the  place  now  called  Bamiow, 
which  may,  from  the  known  encroachments 
of  the  sea  on  this  coast,  have  formerly  been 
a  peninsula,  is  the  Banne  of  the  ancient 
writers.  This  peninsular  form  was  Fitz 
Stephen's  principal  security,  for  the  Anglo- 
Norman  poem  tclla  us  that  he  merely  en- 
camped on  the  sea-shore. 

King  Dermod  was  at  Ferns  when  he 
received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  arrival 

1  of  his  English  allies,  and  he  dispatched  his 
natural  son,  Donald  Kavcnagh,  to  welcome 
them,  and  announce  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
meet  them.  Many  of  his  friends,  who  had 
previously  kept  themselves  aloof,  were  now 
encouraged  to  join  his  standard,  and  he 
brought  to  "the  Banne"  a  body  of  five  hun- 

j  dred  Irish  warriors.  He  remained  the  first 
j  night  with  Fitz  Stephen  in  his  encampment 
on  the  beach,  and  next  morning,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  agreement  with  his  new  ally, 
they  marched  with  their  little  army  towards 
Wexford,  which  was  only  about  twelve  miles 
distant  from  the  place  of  landing.  The  Dano- 
lrish  of  this  town  prided  themselves  much 
ou  their  valour  and  former  exploits,  and 
they  boldly  sallied  forth  to  the  number  of 
about  two,  or  according  to  some  accounts 
three  thousand,  to  meet  the  enemy.  But 
they  were  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of 
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knights  mounted  and  clad  in  armour;  and, 
after  a  first  view  of  their  assailants,  they 
retired  before  them,  burnt  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  and  sheltered  themselves  behind 
their  walls.  These  they  defended  with  the 
greatest  bravery.  Among  the  first  who 
mounted  to  the  battlements  was  Robert  de 
Barri,  the  elder  brother  of  the  historian 
Giraldus.  A  large  stone,  thrown  by  the 
besieged,  struck  him  on  the  helmet  with 
such  force  that  he  fell  headlong  into  the 
foss,  and  was  with  difficulty  dragged  out 
alive  by  his  companions.  Many  others  of 
the  assailants  were  severely  hurt,  and  at 
length  Fitz  Stephen  was  compelled  to  with-  | 
draw  his  men,  after  losing  eighteen,  whilst  1 
of  the  besieged  only  three  were  slain.  The 
English  then  hastened  to  the  harbour  and 
burnt  the  shipping. 

The  next  morning  Robert  fitz  Stephen 
made  deliberate  preparations  for  renewing 
the  attack  upon  the  town  in  a  more  effective 
manner;  but  it  appears  that  the  townsmen 
liad  taken  counsel  together  during  the  night, 
and  they  anticipated  his  movements  by  send- 
ing their  hostages  and  renewing  their  allegi- 
ance to  king  Dermod.  Two  bishops,  who 
were  present,  are  said  to  have  been  in  this 
case  the  mediators  between  Dermod  and  his 
revolted  subjects.  The  English  immediately 
entered  the  town,  which,  according  to  the 
agreement,  was  delivered  with  its  territory 
to  Fitz  Stephen,  and  the  Irish  king  at  the 
same  time  granted  the  two  cantreds  border- 
ing on  the  sea  between  Wexford  and  Water- 
ford,  a  tract.of  country  now  comprised  in 
the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie,  to  Hervy 
de  Montmaurice.  After  this  first  success, 
the  confederates  proceeded  to  Ferns,  king 
Dermod's  capital,  where  they  remained  three 
weeks  without  entering  upon  any  further 
enterprise. 

King  Roderic  appears  to  have  been  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  Dermod's  proceedings  in  | 
England,  and  taken  by  surprise  with  this 
alarming  invasion,  he,  with  a  culpable  negli- 
gence, allowed  the  evil  time  to  gather  head, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  crush  it  at  its  first 
appearance.  The  fall  of  Wexford  had 
strengthened  Dermod's  party  in  Ireland, 
simply  because  it  exhibited  energy  and 
strength;  some  turned  to  what  appeared 
suddenly  a  thriving  cause;  while,  with  the 
predatory  habits  to  which  the  Irish  had  been 
so  long  inured,  the  hope  of  plunder  attracted 
many ;  and  the  king  of  Leinster  now  found 
himself  in  his  own  kingdom,  with  an  arm} 
of  three  thousand  Irish  at  his  command,  in 
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addition  to  his  English  associates.  His  first 
sentiment  was  that  of  revenge;  and  the 
enemy  at  this  moment  most  hateful  to  him 
was  Mac  Gillapatrick,  prince  of  Ossory, 
who  had  not  only  been  the  first  to  join  against 
him,  and  had  avowed  his  design  of  dispossess- 
ing him  of  his  kingdom,  but  when  that  was 
♦  fleeted,  he  had,  with  the  savage  barbarity 
of  the  age,  seized  upon  his  son  and  put  out 
his  eyes.  He  was  chosen  as  the  first  object  of 
his  anger.  The  invasion  of  Ossory  was  ren- 
dered peculiarly  difficult  by  its  natural  de- 
fences of  bogs,  woods,  and  hills;  and  its 
king  now  took  possession  of  a  difficult  pass 
through  which  it  was  necessary  that  Dermod 
should  enter  his  country,  and,  with  five  thou- 
sand Irish,  stationed  himself  behind  strong 
entrenchments,  consisting  of  three  large  an3 
deep  fosses,  with  a  hedge  behind  them. 
When  the  army  of  Dermod  approached  the 
defile,  the  English  rushed  forward  to  at- 
tack the  entrenchments ;  foiled  in  their  first 
attempt,  the  struggle  was  prolonged  from 
morning  till  evening,  and  then,  after  much 
loss  on  both  sides,  the  English  knights  burst 
through  the  hedge  and  put  their  oppononts 
to  flight,  and  Dermod  s  Irish  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country  to  plunder  and 
destroy. 

When  they  were  weary  with  desolating 
the  country  of  Mac  Gillapatrick,  the  Anglo- 
Irish  army  returned  home  laden  with  plun- 
der. The  king  of  Ossory  and  his  army, 
after  their  defeat,  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
woods,  whence  they  now  again  assembled 
to  harass  the  invaders  on  their  retreat. 
Dermod's  Irish,  who  were  chiefly  the  men 
of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  his  natural  son,  Donald  Kave- 
nagh.  The  English,  as  the  force  most  to 
be  depended  upon,  always  occupied  the 
post  of  honour,  marching  in  advance  when 
they  entered  the  hostile  country,  and  hold- 
ing the  rear  when  they  left  it;  and  king 
Dermod  marched  with  them  as  his  surest 
guard.  As  they  proceeded  in  this  manner, 
Donald  Kavenagh  soon  approached  a  dan- 
geous  defile ;  it  was  a  place  where,  in  his 
former  wars  with  the  people  of  Ossory, 
Dermod  had  been  three  times  defeated,  and 
his  Irish,  expecting  now  a  similar  disaster, 
fled  precipitately  to  the  woods  the  moment 
they  saw  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  leav- 
ing their  leader  with  only  forty-three  men. 
The  king  of  Ossory  took  immediate  advan- 
tage of  this  sudden  flight,  and  hastened  with 
seventeen  hundred  Irish  to  attack  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  not  much  more  than  tliree 
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hundred  men.  The  latter  were  just  passing 
the  bottom  of  a  little  vale,  in  which  they  were 
apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  Irish. 
Maurice  de  Prendergast  encouraged  them  by 
his  exhortations,  and  urged  them  to  keep 
close  together  until  they  had  passed  this 
critical  position,  when,  having  reached  better 
ground,  they  might  turn  upon  their  pur- 
suers; and  at  his  suggestion,  a  party  of 
archers  was  placed  in  ambush  among  the 
brushwood.  The  Irish,  however,  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  the  ambush  without  molesta- 
tion, for  the  archers,  terrified  by  their 
numbers,  were  afraid  to  show  themselves. 
Soon,  however,  the  English  reached  better 
ground;  and  then,  raising  their  war-cry  of 
"  St.  David !"  they  turned  round  upon  the  Os- 
sorians,  who,  unable  to  resist  opponents  in 
armour,  were  quickly  cut  down  or  put  to 
flight.  The  daring  powers  of  Meilcr  fitz 
Henry  was  conspicuous  every  where;  and 
Oiraldus  joins  with  his  name  that  of  Robert 
de  Barri.  The  historian  often  dwells  on 
the  ambitious  valour  of  his  cousin  Meiler, 
and  the  modest  bravery  of  his  brother  Ro- 
bert. When  Dermod  8  Irish  saw  the  result 
of  the  battle,  they  rushed  from  their  con- 
cealment in  the  woods,  and  fell  upon  the 
rear  of  the  fugitives;  and  with  their  pecu- 
liar weapons,  the  long  axes,  they  cut  off  the 
heads  01  the  slain.  More  than  two  hundred 
heads  were  thus  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  king 
of  Leinster.  Giraldus  tells  us  that  Dermod 
danced  exultingly  among  the  heads  of  his 
foes,  and  that  recognizing  one  as  that  of  a 
person  who  had  been  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  him,  he  suddenly  seized  upon  it,  raised 
it  by  the  ears  to  his  mouth,  and,  with  barba- 
rous joy,  bit  off  the  nose  and  part  of  the  lips. 

The  victors  proceeded  the  same  night  to 
the  town  of  *  Fethelin,'  to  which  there  was 
a  good  and  direct  road,  carrying  with  them 
their  wounded ;  and  the  day  following  they 
returned  to  Ferns,  where  the  Irish  from 
most  of  the  districts  which  had  been  subject 
to  the  king  of  Leinster,  terrified  at  the  ex- 
aggerated reports  of  the  valour  of  his  Eng- 
lish allies,  came  in  and  gave  hostages  for 
their  allegiance.  The  king  of  Ossory,  how- 
ever, with  Mac  Kelan  king  of  Offelan  (the 
district  about  Nass),  and  Hasculf  mac  Tur- 
kil  king  of  Dublin,  still  held  aloof.  The 
next  expedition  of  Dermod  and  his  English 
was  against  Mac  Kelan.  Offelan  was  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste,  and  the  booty  carried 
to  Ferns;  and  another  similar  enterprise 
carried  them  through  Hy-Kinsellagh  to 
Glendalough  and  the  territory  of  OToole. 
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After  again  resting  about  a  week  at  Ferns, 
Dennod  resolved  to  reduce  his  old  enemy 
Mac  Gillapatrick  to  subjection,  and  pro- 
ceeded a  second  time  to  invade  Ossory. 
Donald  Kavenagh  now  marched  first  at  the 
head  of  five  thousand  Irish ;  next  went  the 
men  of  Wexford,  whose  fidelity  was  sus- 
pected by  the  English,  and  who  were  there- 
fore placed  in  a  separate  division  and  closely 
watched;  and  Dennod  and  his  English  allies 
formed  a  third  division.  Thus  Dermod  and 
his  army  marched  across  the  country,  taking 
a  different  and  circuitous  route,  as  it  would 
appear,  into  Ossory,  till  one  night  they  came 
to  a  place  called  iothard  or  Fethard,  where 
king  Dermod  and  the  English  encamped  on 
the  "  water  of  Mac  Burtin,"  according  to 
Giraldus,  in  and  about  an  old  ruined  fort. 
Here  they  witnessed  a  singular  "  phantasm," 
which  appears  to  have  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  English,  as  it  is  mentioned 
by  both  the  historians;  though  Giraldus 
informs  us  that  such  appearances  were  of  no 
uncommon  occurrence  during  the  Irish  wars. 
Towards  midnight  they  suddenly  saw  a  vast 
army  rushing  upon  them  from  every  side. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Irish,  who  were  en- 
camped near  the  English,  struck  with  terror 
at  this  sudden  attack,  fled  at  once  to  the 
woods  and  bogs,  leaving  Meiler  fitz  Henry 
and  Robert  de  Barri,  who,  it  appears  were 
with  them,  and  who  immediately  hastened 
to  the  encampment  of  Fitz  Stephen.  They 
found  the  English  in  great  alarm ;  for  they, 
acted  upon  by  their  previous  suspicions, 
imagined  that  it  was  the  Wexford  men  who 
had  betrayed  them,  and  who  had  come  upon 
them  unawares.  Randolf  fitz  Ralf  was  on 
the  watch,  and  first  saw  the  supposed  assail- 
ants. In  an  instant  he  shouted  the  war-cry, 
"  St.  David !"  drew  his  sword,  and  advanced 
towards  the  enemy.  A  soldier  in  armour 
advanced  towards  him,  but  a  blow  of  Ran- 
dolf s  sword  brought  him  to  his  knees ;  it 
was  one  of  his  fellow  watchmen.  The  Eng- 
lish had  now  time  to  discover  their  mistake ; 
and  the  "  phantasm"  gradually  disappeared, 
and  as  it  passed  by  the  camp  of  the  Wex- 
ford men,  they,  equally  suspicious  of  their 
new  confederates,  prepared  to  resist  what 
they  supposed  was  a  treacherous  attack  by 
the  English. 

The  army  was  again  put  in  order  next 
morning,  and  marching  forwards  in  search 
of  the  king  of  Ossory,  they  found  that  he 
had  seized  upon  a  very  difficult  pass  named 
Athethur,  or  Hathedur,  which  he  had 
strengthened  with  a  broad  and  deep  fosse 
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and  a  hedge  of  hurdles.  It  was  near  night- 
fall when  Dermod  approached  the  pass,  and 
he  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river 
which  flowed  between  it  and  his  army.  At 
daybreak,  the  river  was  passed  without  op- 
opposition,  and  the  Wexford  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  attack  the  entrenchment.  This 
was  done  with  the  utmost  valour  during 
three  successive  days,  but  the  assailants  were 
as  often  driven  back  by  the  Ossorians;  until, 
on  the  third  day,  the  English,  marching  up 
as  the  Irish  retreated,  burst  through  the 
hedge  sword  in  hand,  drove  the  men  of 
Ossory  from  their  position,  and  again  opened 
a  way  for  Dermod  and  his  Irish  to  enter  and 
ravage  their  country.  The  king  of  Ossory 
fled  into  Tipperary,  through  the  district  of 
Wenenath  (Hy  Nenath  ?),  and  thence  to 
"  Bertun."  Dennod  soon  afterwards  led 
back  his  army  to  Ferns,  again  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  his  enemies. 

These  turbulent  proceedings  of  Dennod 
and  his  allies  at  length  roused  the  superior 
monarch,  Roderic  O'Connor,  into  activity, 
and  he  was  now  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
expelling  at  once  the  foreign  enemy  that 
appeared  to  be  preying  on  the  vitals  of  his 
country  before  it  became  too  strong  to 
eradicate.  His  first  step  was  to  summon  a 
general  gathering  of  the  princes  and  chiefs 
who  acknowledged  his  authority,  who  as- 
sembled with  their  forces  at  Tara,  once  so 
celebrated,  if  we  believe  the  Irish  annals, 
for  the  splendour  of  its  royal  court,  but  now 
soon  destined  to  bow  its  head  for  ever ;  and 
from  thence  they  marched  with  an  immense 
army  of  Irish  to  Dublin  to  join  the  Irish 
Danes  of  that  city.  Dermod  had  received 
early  intelligence  of  the  great  confederation 
which  had  been  formed  against  him ;  he 
lost  no  time  in  making  peace  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Ossorians,  and  returned  to  his  capital, 
many  of  his  Irish  followers,  who  anticipated 
his  overthrow,  deserting  him  on  the  way. 
When  he  arrived  at  Ferns  he  had  but  a  small 
force  under  his  command  beyond  his  faith- 
ful English  allies.  Not  feeling  himself 
strong  enough  to  face  in  the  field  such  an 
enemy  as  was  now  marching  against  him, 
the  king  of  Leinster  retreated  with  the 
English  to  a  strong  position  near  Ferns, 
sunounded  by  bogs  and  water,  thick  woods, 
and  precipitous  mountains;*  which  Fitz 

*  In  loco  ergo  quodam  non  procul  a  Fernis,  sylvu 
densissimis  ct  montibua  prteruptis,  aquisquc  ct  palli- 
dums orbicularis  obnito,  suique  natura  sitxique  valde 
inaccessibili,  cum  suis  se  contulit — Oirald.  Cambr. 
llibern.  Expugn.  cap.  5. 
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Stephen  rendered  almost  impregnable  by 
digging  deep  pits  and  ditches  over  the  ground 
by  which  the  entrance  must  be  approached, 
and  by  narrowing  the  entrance  ana  plashing 
the  wood  with  trees  that  his  men  had  cut 
down. 

At  Dublin,  disunion  began  already  to 
show  itself  in  the  councils  of  the  king  of 
Ireland,  and  his  numerical  forces  were  greatly 
diminished  by  the  defection  of  the  northern 
princes,  Eochad  king  of  Ulidia  and  O'Car- 
rol  king  of  Oriel,  who  drew  off  with  their 
men,  and  returned  home.  His  army,  though 
still  formidable,  consisted  now  only  of  his  own 
provincial  troops,  those  of  king  O'Ruarc, 
and  the  D an o- Irish  of  Dublin,  under  Has- 
culf  mac  Turkil.  When  these  forces  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  the  position  of  Dermod 
near  Ferns,  the  situation  of  the  foreigners, 
in  spite  of  their  patience  and  courage,  and 
the  strength  of  their  defences,  seemed  despe- 
rate ;  yet  king  Roderic  had  recourse  to  ne- 
gotiation instead  of  fighting,  and  after  he 
had  attempted  to  treat  separately,  first  with 
Fitz  Stephen,  and  then  with  the  king  of 
Leinster,  his  first  proposals  being  rejected 
by  both,  because  they  saw  his  weakness  in 
this  temporizing  conduct,  a  compact  was  at 
length  entered  into  between  Roderic  and 
Dermod,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  be  con- 
finned  in  the  full  possession  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Leinster,  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  on  condition  of  acknowledging,  as  usual, 
the  supremacy  of  the  present  monarch  of 
Ireland,  and  doing  homage  to  him  as  to  his 
liege  lord.  Dermod  delivered  as  hostage  for 
the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  treaty, 
his  favourite  son,  Connor,  named  by  the 
English  authorities  Cnuth,  and  Roderic 
promised  to  confirm  the  family  alliance  by 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  this  young 
prince. 

Giraldus  assures  us,  that  there  was  a  secret 
article  in  the  treaty  between  the  two  kings, 
by  which  Dermod  bound  himself  to  receive 
no  more  English  into  his  service,  and  to 
dismiss  those  who  were  with  him  as  soon  as 
he  had  entirely  reduced  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. According  to  this  latter  stipulation, 
Dermod,  and  his  allies,  went  about  plunder- 
ing and  burning  with  little  resistance,  and 
this  impunity  of  wrong  soon  drew  multitudes 
of  Irish  to  his  standard.  The  king  at  last 
became,  in  consequence  of  his  successes,  so 
proud  and  overbearing,  that  he  appears  to 
nave  given  umbrage  even  to  his  English 
allies,  to  whose  exertions  alone  he  owed 
them.    Maurice  de  Prendergast,  with  his 


followers  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
became  so  dissatisfied  that  they  resolved  to 
return  home,  and,  taking  their  leave  of  king 
Dermod,  they  marched  towards  Wexford, 
where  they  found  that  he  had  already  dis- 
patched orders  to  hinder  their  embarkation. 

Angry  at  Dermod's  ingratitude,  and  unable 
without  his  assistance,  to  leave  the  country, 
Maurice  now  made  an  offer  of  his  services 
to  the  king  of  Ossory,  who  eagerly  accepted 
the  offer,  and  appointed  a  meeting  at  Tech- 
Moylin.*  The  king  of  Leinster  obtained 
intelligence  of  this  transaction,  and  sent  his 
natural  son,  Donald  Kavenagh,  with  five 
hundred  men,  to  oppose  the  march  of  the 
English,  who,  nevertheless,  made  their  way 
in  safety  to  the  place  of  meeting  ;  and  when, 
on  the  third  day  after  their  arrival,  the  king  of 
Ossory  came  in  person,  he  and  Maurice  de 
Prendergast  completed  their  alliance  with 
mutual  oaths  of  fidelity,  and  then  marched 
into  Ossory  together.  The  war  between  the 
two  kings  now  took  a  new  turn ;  for,  with 
the  aid  of  his  new  ally,  the  king  of  Ossory 
was  enabled  to  make  reprisals  upon  Dermod, 
and  he  suddenly  invaded  the  territory  of 
O'More  king  of  Leis  (Queens  County),  one 
of  Dermod's  adherents,  where  he  plundered 
and  burnt,  in  imitation  of  his  enemies  of 
of  Leinster,  until  O'More  made  his  submis- 
sion, and  promised  faithfully  to  deliver  hos- 
tages on  an  appointed  day.  But  the  king 
of  Leis  had  only  made  a  feint  to  gain  time  ; 
and  while  the  invaders  suspended  their  hos- 
tilities, and  were  quietly  enjoying  themselves, 
waiting  the  day  fixed  for  the  delivery  of 
hostages,  he  privately  sent  a  message  to  king 
Dermod  in  Leinster,  urging  him  to  hasten 
in  joining  him  against  their  common  enemy. 

King  Roderic  also  was  amusing  himself 
with  the  same  kind  of  operations  as  his  two 
dependent  chiefs,  and  left  them  to  decide 
their  own  quarrels.  After  breaking  up  his 
camp  from  before  Ferns,  and  separating 
from  his  Dano- Irish  allies,  the  king  of  Ire- 
land carried  his  forces  into  Munster,  against 
Donald,  king  of  Limerick,  who  had  thrown 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  O'Connor,  and  set 
the  crown  of  Connaught  and  of  Ireland  at 
defiance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  loss  which  Dermod 
had  sustained  by  the  defection  of  Maurice 
de  Prendergast,  was  regained  by  a  new  ar- 
rival of  English;  for  Maurice  fitz  Gerald 
had  arrived  at  Wexford,  bringing  with  him 

•  This  part  of  the  history  is  furnished  by  the  Anglo- 
Norman  rhymer  (1L  1057—1392)  ;  it  u  not  in  Giral- 
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ten  knights,  with  thirty  horse,  and  a  hun- 
dred archers  on  foot,  and  they  proceeded 
thence  to  Ferns.  The  messenger  of  O'More 
came  to  Dermod's  court  immediately  after 
their  arrival ;  and  Dermod,  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  his  new  allies,  and  urged  on 
by  their  counsel,  assembled  his  army,  and 
made  a  hasty  march  towards  Leis.  This 
expedition  had  been  concerted  with  so  much 
speed  and  secrecy,  that  the  army  of  Lein- 
ster  was  far  advanced  on  its  way  before  the 
king  of  Ossory  received  by  a  spy  the  first 
intelligence  of  its  approach.  Feeling  him- 
self unequal  to  encounter  the  formidable 
forces  now  brought  against  him,  he  listened 
to  the  advice  of  Maurice  de  Prendergast, 
who  probably  was  unwilling  to  fight  against 
his  own  companions  in  arms,  and  retreated 
into  his  own  dominions.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing him,  the  king  of  Leinster  himself 
took  hostages  of  O'More,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Ferns.  He  then  laid  aside  his 
designs  against  the  king  of  Ossory,  in  order 
to  march  with  his  English  allies  to  the  aid 
of  the  king  of  Limerick ;  who,  with  this 
assistance,  soon  obtained  the  superiority 
over  his  assailant,  and  the  monarch  of  Ire- 
land was  driven  back  with  disgrace  into  his 
own  hereditary  kingdom  of  Connaught. 

Maurice  de  Prendergast  had  meanwhile 
discovered  that  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Ossory  was  equally  ungrateful  with  that  of 
the  king  of  Leinster.  The  presence  of  the 
foreigners  soon  became  a  subject  of  jealousy 
to  the  Irish,  especially  in  time  of  truce  when 
the  latter  were  not  gaining  by  their  superi- 
ority in  war;  and  as  the  English  appear  to 
have  been  more  provident  than  their  Irish 
allies,  the  riches  they  had  collected  now 
provoked  their  cupidity.  It  was  a  repetition 
in  a  different  form  of  the  old  story  of  the 
Saxon  and  Irish  monks  of  Mayo.  A  plot 
was  accordingly  fonned  to  surprise  and 
murder  Maurice  and  his  men  in  their  sleep, 
and  to  rob  them  of  their  share  of  the  spoils. 
The  conspirators  even  ventured  to  inform 
the  king  of  their  project,  but  he  honestly 
refused  to  concur  in  it;  and  when  Maurice 
demanded  leave  to  depart  with  his  followers 
for  Wales,  he  readily  acceded  to  his  request. 
While  the  king  moved  on  with  his  court  to 
Fertnegeragh,  the  English  passed  the  night 
at  Kilkenny,  ready  to  proceed  the  next 
morning  on  their  march  towards  Waterford. 

j  Before  his  departure,  however,  Maurice  de 
Prendergast  received  intelligence  of  the  con- 

I  spiracy  against  him,  and  he  learnt  that  the 
Ossorians,  who  were  privy  to  the  plot,  had 
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assembled  to  the  number  of  two  thousand 
men  to  interrupt  him  in  his  march,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  they  had  seized  a  strong 
defile  through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass, 
which  they  had  fortified  against  him.  Mau- 
rice had  now  recourse  to  a  stratagem  as  the 
only  means  of  evading  the  dangers  with 
which  he  was  beset.  He  knew  that  the  king 
of  Ossory  was  desirous  of  retaining  the  Eng- 
lish in  his  service,  and  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  his  steward  to  say  that  he  repented  of  his 
intention  of  returning  home  to  Wales,  and 
was  now  willing  to  enter  into  new  engage- 
ments with  his  master.  The  king  was  over- 
joyed at  this  intelligence,  and  sent  word  that 
he  would  immediately  return  to  Kilkenny; 
and  the  news  of  this  change  in  the  plans  of 
the  English  adventurers  being  quickly  spread 
over  the  country,  the  conspirators  left  their 
strong  position  in  the  mountain  defile,  and 
separated  to  seek  their  respective  homes. 
Then  Maurice  de  Prendergast  and  his  com- 
panions, fearing  that  their  enemies  might 
assemble  again,  left  Kilkenny  secretly  and 
by  night,  passed  the  defile  without  hindrance, 
and  made  a  forced  march  to  Waterford; 
whence,  after  a  short  stay  and  a  quarrel  with 
the  citizens,  arising  from  the  death  of  an 
Irishman  who  had  been  wounded  by  one  of 
the  English  soldiers,  which  was  adjusted  by 
the  prudence  and  moderation  of  their  leader, 
they  passed  the  channel  to  Wales. 

Thus  ended,  or  nearly  so,  the  first  cam- 
paign of  the  English  adventurers  in  Ireland. 
When  we  consider  the  small  number  of 
invaders,  their  success  appears  wonderful ; 
but  it  was  the  victory  of  trained  soldiers  over 
undisciplined  valour,  and  the  Irish  were  de- 
feated less  by  deficiency  of  courage  in  those 
who  fought,  than  by  the  want  of  unity  among 
the  different  petty  states,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  the  vigorous  counsels  necessary 
on  an  occasion  when  the  independence  of  the 
whole  island  was  threatened.  It  is  evident 
that  no  treaties  were  binding  on  king  Der- 
mod, but  this  we  have  often  found  the  case 
among  the  Irish  chiefs  in  their  wars  with 
one  another  during  the  previous  history,  yet, 
they  continued  to  make  treaties  with  one 
another,  and  with  him,  as  though  no  further 
dangers  were  to  be  anticipated.  The  pro- 
jects of  the  king  of  Leicester  became  bolder 
when  his  strength  was  increased  by  the  arri- 
val of  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  and  his  followers, 
who  immediately  built  themselves  a  strong- 
hold upon  a  rock  at  Carrig,  near  Wexford. 
He  now  harboured  designs  of  vengeance, 
first,  against  the  people  of  Dublin,  who,  as 
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we  have  before  related,  had  long  before  slain 
bis  father,  and  buried  bim  along  with  a  dog. 
Then  he  began  to  meditate  war  with  the 
king  of  Con  naught,  who  was  already  incensed 
with  his  breaches  of  covenant,  and  who,  in 
retaliation  for  some  petty  depredations  of 
Donald  Kavenagh,  invaded  Leinster  with  a 
small  army,  but  he  was  defeated  by  the 
English,  and  retreated  into  his  own  kingdom 
with  disgrace.  Thus  encouraged,  Dermod 
began  to  talk  openly  of  still  higher  views, 
and,  at  length,  he  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom 
of  Connaught  itself,  and  to  the  monarchy  of 
Ireland. 

Dermod  accordingly  called  together  the 
English  leaders  who  were  then  in  Ireland, 
and  on  whose  assistance  chiefly  he  calculated, 
and  demanded  their  advice,  laying  before 
them  a  special  statement  of  his  titles  to  the 
monarchy,  and  of  the  advantages  which  would 


accrue  to  them  all  bv  the  reduction  of  Con- 
naught  under  his  rule.  He  represented  to 
them  the  facility  of  the  conquest,  and  made 
them  tempting  promises,  offering  even  the 
same  terms  which  he  had  previously  made 
with  earl  Strongbow,  on  whose  assistance 
he  seems  now  no  longer  to  have  counted. 
The  English  knights  warmly  commended 
king  Dermod's  ambitious  projects,  because 
thev  saw  well  that  they  must  ultimately 
facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  island  under 
the  supremacy  of  England,  but  they  esti- 
mated, better  than  Dermod,  the  difficulties 
of  the  enterprise,  and  recommended  him 
to  act  at  first  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
and,  above  all,  to  invite  over  a  new  and 
larger  body  of  auxiliaries  from  England. 
By  their  advice  he  despatched  a  messenger 
to  earl  Strongbow  to  urge  him  to  fulfil  his 
engagements. 


CHAPTER  X. 

EARL  STRONGBOW  IN  IRELAND. 


HOUGH  earl  Richard 
had  made  no  open  pre- 
parations for  the  fulfil- 
'tiT'fCSPx?"'  ment  of  his  agreement 
^  t»  *  with  the  king  of  Leinster,  he  had 
been  anxiously  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  first  invaders,  and  was  secretly 
getting  everything  ready  to  follow  them. 
Their  successes,  and  the  pressing  message 
he  now  received  from  Dermod,  decided  him 
in  his  determination  to  appear  on  the  scene 
without  further  delay ;  but,  with  such  a 
fortune  at  stake  as  was  thus  held  out  to  him, 
he  resolved  not  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
general  licence  which  Dermod  had  obtained 
from  king  Henry  to  enlist  English  adventu- 
rers in  his  cause.  He  repaired  to  that  monarch 
in  Normandy,  laid  his  case  before  him,  and 
demanded  his  permission  to  accept  the  terms 
of  the  Irish  chief,  and  embark  on  this  im- 
portant undertaking.  The  reception  which 
the  earl  met  with  from  the  English  king  was 
not  encouraging  ;  but,  after  the  demand  had 
been  repeated  in  more  pressing  terms,  the 
king,  at  length,  tired  with  his  importunities, 
dismissed  him  with  an  equivocal  answer, 
which  Strongbow  construed  into  an  implied 
approval,  and  he  returned  immediately  to 


Wales  to  hasten  his  preparations.  There, 
during  the  winter,  he  collected  a  very  con- 
siderable force,  consisting  partly  of  his  own 
vassals,  and  partly  of  volunteers.  When 
he  was  on  the  point  of  embarkation,  he  is 
said  to  have  received  sudden  and  positive 
orders  from  the  king  to  desist  from  his  un- 
dertaking, on  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel, 
and  of  forfeiting  his  English  estates.  But 
earl  Strongbow  bad  gone  too  far  to  with- 
draw himself  easily  from  his  agreement; 
though  he  hesitated  a  moment,  the  summer 
of  1170  found  him  definitely  coasting  the 
Welsh  side  of  the  Bristol  channel,  on  his 
way  to  Ireland. 

He  had  already  despatched  as  his  precursor 
a  gallant  companion  in  arms,  celebrated  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  Anglo-Irish 
war,  for  his  corpulency,  by  the  name  of 
Raymund  le  Gros.  With  ten  knights  and 
about  seventy  archers,  Raymund  landed  under 
shelter  of  a  rock,  which  is  called  by  Giraldus 
Dundonolf,  and  bv  the  Norman  rhymer  Dom- 
donuil,  which  appears  to  answer  very  exactly 
in  its  description  and  position  to  the  little 
promontory  of  Bagnbun  already  described. 
Here,  among  the  rocks,  he  fortified  his  camp 
with  earth  and  turfs,  and  was  joined  at  his 
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first  arrival  by  Hervy  de  Montmaurice,  whose 
lands  must  nave  been  at  no  great  distance 
from  tliis  place,  and  who  brought  with  him 
three  knights.  Altogether  Raymund's  com- 
pany amounted  to  about  a  hundred  men. 
When  the  intelligence  of  their  arrival 
reached  Waterford,  which  was  then  go- 
verned by  two  Danish  chieftains,  named  in 
the  Anglo-Norman  poem  Reginald  and 
Smorch,*  the  citizens  assembled  in  haste  to 
expel  these  new  invaders.  They  had  been 
joined,  probably  in  anticipation  ol  the  arrival 
of  Strongbow,  by  the  people  of  Ossory  as 
well  as  by  O'Felan  king  or  the  Desies,  and 
O'Rian  king  of  Hy-Drone;  and  a  formid- 
able but  tumultuous  army  of  about  three 
thousand  men,  in  three  divisions,  crossed  the 
Suire,  and  hastened  towards  the  camp  at 
Dundunolf.  Raymund  and  his  English 
boldly  sallied  forth  to  meet  their  assailants, 
but,  too  few  to  hold  the  field  against  so 
numerous  an  army,  they  were  quickly  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  their  entrenchments,  so 
closely  pursued  by  the  Irish,  that  both 
parties  were  on  the  point  of  entering  the 
camp  together,  when  Raymund,  turning 
round  at  the  entrance,  struck  down  with  his 
sword  several  of  the  foremost  of  his  pur- 
suers, and  the  English,  rallying  at  the  shout 
of  their  leader,  rushed  upon  the  Irish,  who, 
already  fallen  into  disorder  in  the  pursuit, 
and  surprised  by  the  suddenness  of  this  un- 
expected attack,  fled  in  every  direction. 
According  to  the  story  told  by  Maurice 
Regan,  Raymund  owed  this  victory  partly 
to  an  accident.  The  English,  on  their  first 
arrival,  had  swept  the  cattle  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  had  placed  them  in 
the  outer  inclosure  of  their  camp.  Confined 
within  a  small  circuit,  and  mad  with  terror 
at  the  fierce  shouts  of  the  Irish  and  at  the 
clashing  of  the  English  armour,  in  their 
eagerness  to  seek  a  place  of  safety,  they 
made  their  way  furiously  through  the  en- 
trance of  the  camp  and  rushed  headlong 
upon  the  Irish,  who  hastily  made  way  for 
them,  and  were  thus  thrown  into  still  greater 
confusion.  The  English,  seizing  on  this 
critical  moment,  attacked  their  enemies,  and 
made  a  terrible  slaughter.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  minstrel,  on  the  authority  of  Mau- 
rice Regan,  estimates  the  loss  of  the  Irish 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  at  a  thou- 

•  Rcgenald  e  Smorch  crent  clame 
Lea  plus  poanz  dc  la  cite. 

Anglo-Norman  poem,  1.  1506. 
The  latter  name  does  not  occur  in  Giraldus,  who 
\  Reginald  the  chief  of  the  men  of  Waterford. 
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sand  men*;  Giraldus  says  that  five  hundred 
were  killed.  Raymund  lost  one  of  his  bra- 
vest men,  Alice  de  Berveny.  This  triumph 
of  the  English  was  blotted  with  an  unneces- 
sary and  cruel  act  of  vengeance ;  for  seventy 
citizens  of  Waterford  having  been  taken  pri- 
soners, a  council  was  held  to  decide  on  their 
fate.  The  generous  Raymund  urged  strongly 
that  they  should  be  treated  with  mercy,  and 
that  the  offers  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  pay 
a  large  ransom  for  their  liberty  should  be 
listened  to;  but  the  recommendation  of  his 
more  ferocious  comrade  Hervy  de  Mont- 
maurice, who  advocated  the  policy  too  often 
pursued  in  after  times  of  striking  terror  into 
the  Irish,  was  adopted,  and  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  were  hurried  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  thence,  after  their  limbs  had  been 
deliberately  broken,  they  were  cast  headlong 
into  the  sea.  This  cruel  act  was  long  after- 
wards remembered  as  a  stain  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  Hervy  de  Montmaurice,  and  drew 
upon  him  blame  from  his  own  countrymen 
as  well  as  the  execration  of  the  Irishf.  The 
interest  afterwards  attached  to  it  is  shown 
by  the  importance  given  to  it  by  Giraldus, 
who  repeats  the  arguments  supposed  to  have 
been  used  by  the  English  leaders  for  and 
against  such  an  act  of  severity. 

If  the  statement  of  Giraldus  be  correct, 
that  Raymund  landed  at  Dundunolf  on  the 
first  of  May,  he  must  have  remained  inactive, 
cooped  up  in  his  little  camp  nearly  four 
months.  Perhaps,  however,  the  date  given 
by  this  historian  is  erroneous,  for  it  appears 
more  probable  that  his  arrival  occurred  some 
weeks  later,  and  the  Norman  minstrel,  quot- 
ing as  usual  the  authority  of  "  the  old  peo- 
ple,"J  says  that  it  was  quickly  followed  by 
that  of  earl  Strongbow.  The  latter,  in  pass- 
ing along  the  Welsh  coast,  had  been  joined 
by  Maurice  de  Prendergast  and  his  followers, 

*  Iloec  estcint  desconfis 
Lcs  Yrreis  tuz  dc  eel  pais ; 
Al  cam])  crent  mil  remis, 
Vencuz,  more,  naffrez,  e  pria. 

Anglo-Norman  poem,  1.  1466. 

t  Maurice  Regan  informed  the  Anglo-Norman 
rhymer  that  the  prisoners  were  beheaded  by  the 
order  of  Raymund  himself,  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  his  friend  Alice  de  Berveny ;  but  this  is  evidently 
a  mere  report,  arising  probably  from  the  difficulty  of  as- 
signing a  probable  cause  for  so  great  an  act  of  atrocity. 


X  The  words  of  the  poem  or 
"  Solum  le  dit  as  ansciena, 
Bien  tost  apres,  Richard  li  quens 
A  Waterford  ariva ; 
Bien  quinz  cent  od  sei  mcna. 
La  vile  seint  Bartholomee 
Erteit  li  quens  arive." 
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who  returned  with  him  to  Ireland ;  and  he 
landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford, 
with  an  army  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  men, 

I  of  whom  full  two  hundred  were  knights,  on 

|  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  (August  23, 
1170),  and  impatient  of  further  delay,  they 

I  marched  by  common  consent  the  next  morn- 
ing to  attack  the  city  of  Waterford.  The 

.  townsmen,  who  seem  to  have  shown  little 
courage,  or  little  patriotism,  in  tamely  sub- 
mitting to  the  presence  of  Raymund's  small 
band  so  long  and  to  the  murder  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  now  made  a  gallant  defence. 
The  assailants  had  been  twice  repulsed  with 
loss  from  the  ramparts,  when  Strongbow, 
observing  a  wooden  house  which  was  at- 
tached to  the  wall  of  the  city,  ordered  some 
of  his  men,  under  cover  of  their  armour,  to 
cut  down  the  post  which  supported  it.  The 
house  fell,  and  dragged  with  it  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  wall;  and  the  English  rushed 
through  the  breach,  and  putting  to  death  all 
who  opposed  them,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
the  peculiar  ferocity  exhibited  by  the  Eng- 
lish invaders  against  the  devoted  inhabitants 
of  this  place,  unless  upon  the  same  policy 
of  striking  terror  into  their  enemies  at  the 
first  outset ;  they  are  said  to  have  given  up 
the  city  to  pillage  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter.  The  two  "  Sytaracs"  (as  they 
are  termed  by  Giraldus)  were  slain  in  Regi- 
nald's Tower,  so  called  from  one  of  the 
Danish  governors,  who  was  himself  captured 
in  it,  with  O'Felan  king  of  the  Desies,  and 
both  these  chiefs  would  have  been  put  to 
death,  but  for  the  arrival  of  Dermod,  who 
came  just  as  they  were  led  to  execution, 
and  interceded  in  their  favour. 

King  Dermod  was  accompanied  with  Ro- 
bert fitz  Stephen  and  Maurice  fitz  Gerald, 
and  he  brought  his  beautiful  daughter  Eva, 
whose  dower  was  to  be  the  kingdom  of 
Leinster  after  his  death.  The  nuptials  of 
Strongbow  and  Eva  were  celebrated  imme- 
diately, while  the  city  was  still  reeking  with 
the  slaughter  of  its  inhabitants.  Raymund 
le  Gros,  who  had  remained  with  Henry  de 
Montmaurice  and  Walter  Blueit  at  Dundu- 
nolf,  also  came,  with  their  small  party,  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony.  Dermod  had 
brought  with  him  the  intelligence  of  the 
revolt  of  Dublin  ;  and,  after  holding  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  they  placed  a  small  garrison  in 
Waterford,  and  marched  thither  with  the 
mass  of  the  army. 

This  formidable  invasion,  and  the  fate  of 
Waterford,  spread  consternation  through  the 


whole  island,  and  the  various  subordinate 
chiefs,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the 
foreigners,  assembled  in  haste  under  the 
banner  of  king  Roderic  O'Connor,  and  ] 
marched  with  him  to  assist  the  citizens  of 
Dublin.  The  Irish  monarch  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Clondalkin,  and  distributed  his 
army,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  wild  warriors,  in  the  woods 
and  passes  over  the  country  through  which 
he  supposed  that  Dermod  and  his  allies  must 
have  proceeded  to  Dublin,  with  directions 
to  fortify  all  the  passes  on  the  road,  and  to 
plash  the  woods.  The  king  of  Leinster  had, 
however,  received  timely  intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  his  enemies ;  he  consulted  the 
English  leaders,  and  it  was  resolved  to  change 
their  route,  to  avoid  the  woods,  and  to  march 
over  the  mountains  by  Glendalough.  The 
first  division  of  the  army,  consisting  of  seven 
hundred  English,  with  whom  was  Donald 
Kavenagh,  was  led  by  Miles  dc  Cogan,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  English  adventurers. 
Next  came  Raymund,  with  eight  hundred 
English.  The  third  division  consisted  of 
a  thousand  English  and  three  thousand 
Irish,  under  the  immediate  command  of  earl 
Strongbow ;  and  after  these  came  the  main 
body  of  Dermod's  Irish  auxiliaries.  The 
Irish  army  of  O'Connor,  after  a  little  skir- 
mishing, broke  up  as  the  array  of  Dermod 
approached,  and  left  the  Danes  to  defend 
their  own  cause  with  the  best  means  in  their 
power.  The  regular  discipline  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Irish  army  was  a  sight  to 
which  the  native  Irish  were  totally  unac- 
customed. 

On  St.  Matthew's  day  (the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember) the  invaders  came  in  sight  of  Dublin, 
which  was  defended  by  its  Danish  chieftain, 
Hasculf  mac  Turkil.  The  main  body  of  the 
army  halted  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
city,  while  Miles  de  Cogan  encamped  just 
under  the  wall ;  as  did  also  Raymund,  though 
at  another  point.  Maurice  Regan  was  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  governor  of  the  city, 
to  require  its  delivery  to  Dermod,  with  thirty 
hostages ;  and  the  citizens,  deserted  by  their 
Irish  allies,  and  unequal  to  cope  with  so  for- 
midable an  armament,  were  little  inclined  to 
risk  their  lives  and  property  by  an  obstinate  j 
resistance.  We  are  told  that  the  archbishop  j 
of  Dublin,  Laurence  OToole,  urged  them 
to  accede  to  Dermod's  demand,  and  that  the 
only  subject  of  disagreement  was  the  choice 
of  the  hostages,  for  the  arrangement  of  which 
Hasculf  demanded  a  truce  till  the  following 
day.    But  Dermod  was  deaf  to  all  counsels 
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but  those  of  violence,  and  the  negotiation 
was  prolonged  in  Strongbow's  camp.  In 
the  meanwhile  Miles  de  Cogan,  impatient 
of  delay,  and  pretending  that  the  period  fixed 
for  treating  was  past,  ordered  his  men  to 
the  walls,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  city. 
Raymund,  who  seems  to  have  acted  partly  in 
concert  with  him,  made  a  simultaneous  and 
equally  successful  attack  on  the  other  side. 
The  opposition  was  not  great,  and  the 
wretched  citizens  were  slaughtered  almost 
unresisting.  Many  rushed  inconsiderately 
into  the  water  and  were  drowned.  The 
greater  part,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
prepared  for  the  event,  and  had  hurried  their 
more  valuable  effects  into  their  ships,  with 
which,  and  their  leader  Hasculf,  they  fled  to 
the  northern  islands.  Still  the  city  yielded 
to  its  conquerors  a  rich  booty.  Thus,  after 
a  short  struggle  attended  with  great  slaughter, 
Cogan  was  master  of  Dublin,  before  Dermod 
or  Strongbow  knew  of  the  attack.  The  city 
was  given  to  the  charge  of  Miles  de  Cogan, 
with  a  small  garrison,  under  the  lordship  of 
earl  Strongbow,  and  the  latter  returned  with 
Dermod  to  Ferns. 

Thence  they  proceeded  to  overrun  the 
district  of  Meath,  the  prince  of  which,  having 
usurped  the  government  by  murdering  his 
kinsman,  had  been  expelled  by  king  Roderic, 
and  had  now  sought  the  assistance  of  Dermod 
and  his  allies.  O'Connor,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  this  prince,  had  appropriated  one 
half  of  Meath  to  himself,  and  given  the  other 
to  king  O'Ruarc.  This  was  a  double  motive 
for  the  invasion  by  Dermod,  who  wreaked 
his  vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  desolation, 
not  even  sparing  churches  and  sacred  places, 
which  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  moment,  was  unable  to 
prevent.  Dermod  had  but  recently  bound 
himself  by  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to 
king  Roderic,  and  had  given  his  own  favourite 
son,  a  son  of  Donald  Kavenagh,  and  some 
other  persons  of  distinction,  as  hostages  for 
his  obedience ;  and  now  Roderic  reproached 
him  with  his  breach  of  faith,  and  the  new 
danger  he  had  drawn  upon  his  country,  and 
threatened,  unless  he  withdrew  his  forces 
from  Meath,  to  put  the  hostages  to  death. 
Dermod  replied  disdainfully,  defied  the 
power  of  the  monarch,  and  renounced  his 
authority,  openly  avowing,  at  the  same  time, 
his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Connaught 
and  to  the  throne  of  Ireland.  The  king  of 
Ireland,  enraged  at  this  behaviour,  immedi- 
ately cut  off  the  heads  of  his  hostages.  This 
cruel  act  only  embittered  the  war ;  and  even 
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the  Irish  annalists  speak  with  detestation  of 
the  crime,  and  describe  Dermod's  son  as  the 
noblest  and  most  amiable  youth  of  Leinster. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the 
allies  were  constantly  occupied  in  ravaging 
and  plundering  the  various  petty  states 
against  which  Dermod  could  invent  any 
excuse  for  hostility ;  but  in  an  attempt  to 
crush  his  old  enemy  O'Ruarc,  the  king  of 
Leinster  was  twice  defeated,  and  was  even- 
tually compelled  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  out 
of  the  territory  of  Breffhy.  About  the  end 
of  the  year  king  Dermod  died  at  Ferns, 
according  to  the  Irish  authorities,  of  an  un- 
known and  loathsome  malady,  and  Strong- 
bow, in  right  of  his  wife,  took  the  title,  not 
of  king,  but  of  "earl"  of  Leinster. 

On  the  death  of  Dermod,  a  new  confede- 
racy of  the  Irish  chieftains  was  immediately 
formed  against  the  English,  the  only  native 
chiefs  who  remained  faithful  to  them  being 
Donald  Kavenagh,  Mac  Gelay,  of  Tir-Brun, 
and  Dermod's  old  friend  Awelif  O'Carvy. 
O'Connor  again  summoned  the  Irish  kings 
to  his  banner,  and  a  new  host  of  wild  war- 
riors, estimated  by  Maurice  Regan  at  sixty 
thousand  men,  poured  down  to  Dublin  to 
wrest  that  city  from  its  conquerors.  O'Con- 
nor, with  the  half  of  his  army,  encamped  at 
Castel  Knock;  Mac  Dunleve,  of  Ulster, 
fixed  his  banner  at  Clontarf;  O'Brian,  of 
Munster,  established  himself  at  Kilmaiuham ; 
while  Moriertagh,  king  of  Hy-Kinsellagh, 
encamped  towards  Dalkie;  and,  according 
to  Giraldus,  the  port  was  besieged  by  a  fleet 
of  islanders,  headed  by  Godfred  king  of 
Man.  The  siege  became  a  regular  blockade, 
and  the  English  had  been  closely  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Dublin  two  months,  when 
in  a  council,  at  which  Strongbow  himself, 
Robert  de  Quency,  Walter  de  Riddlesford, 
Maurice  de  Prendergast,  Miles  de  Cogan, 
Meiler  fitz  Henry,  Miles  fitz  David,  Richard 
de  Marreis,  Walter  Blucit,  and  others  of  the 
bravest  and  most  experienced  of  the  English 
chiefs  were  present,  it  was  announced  that 
the  city  did  not  contain  provisions  sufficient 
to  last  with  economy  a  fortnight,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  treat  with  the  besiegers.  Other 
subjects  of  alarm  combined  to  force  them 
to  this  resolution.  At  the  first  serious  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  Strongbow  had  sent 
for  succours  to  Robert  fitz  Stephen,  who 
sent  him  a  considerable  portion  of  his  small 
garrison  from  Wexford;  and  now  Donald 
Kavenagh  arrived  at  Dublin  with  some  Irish 
of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  accompanied  by  O'Ragely 
and  Awelif  O'Carvy,  bringing  intelligence  of 
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the  revolt  of  the  people  of  Wexford,  and  of 
the  desperate  position  of  Fitz  Stephen, 
cooped  up  with  his  few  companions  in  the 
little  fort  of  Carrig.  The  archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  Maurice  de  Prendergast  were 
accordingly  chosen  to  negotiate  between 
O'Connor  and  the  besieged,  the  latter  pro- 
posing that  Strongbow  should  hold  Leinster 
in  fee  of  the  king  of  Connaught.  But  O'Con- 
nor, having  suddenly  assumed  an  overween- 
ing confidence  in  his  own  strength  and  in 
the  weakness  of  the  English,  would  not  listen 
to  their  propoals,  but  resolving  at  once  to 
reduce  them  to  the  same  footing  on  which 
the  Danes  had  previously  stood  in  those 
towns,  declared  peremptorily  that  he  would 
allow  the  English  nothing  more  than  Dublin, 
Wexford,  and  Waterford.  Another  council 
of  war  was  held  in  Dublin,  and  O'Connor's 
haughty  language  having  produced  a  con- 
trary effect  to  that  intended,  it  was  resolved 
to  break  off  the  negotiations,  and  to  make  a 
sudden  sally  out  upon  the  besiegers;  the 
camp  of  O'Connor  being  selected  as  the  first 
point  of  attack.  A  chosen  band  of  six  hun- 
dred English  was  secretly  assembled,  and 
divided  into  three  divisions.  Two  hundred 
marched  first  under  Miles  de  Cogan;  they 
were  followed  by  another  party  of  two  hun- 
dred, led  by  Raymund ;  and  Strongbow 
himself  came  last,  with  a  third  division  of 
two  hundred  men,  accompanied  by  Donald 
Kavenagh,0'Carvy,andO'Ragely.  The  Irish 
were  in  this  instance  betrayed  by  their  over- 
security  ;  for  the  first  notice  they  had  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  was  the  redoubted  cry 
of  "St.  David!"  raised  in  the  very  midst  of 
their  tents,  and  a  great  part  of  them  were  oc- 
cupied in  bathing,  and  were  therefore  totally 
unprepared  for  defence.  Nearly  two  thou- 
sand were  slain,  and  O'Connor  himself,  who 
was  in  the  bath,  narrowly  escaped.  The 
English  pursued  the  fugitives  till  towards 
evening,  and  then  returned  to  the  city  laden 
with  provisions.  The  various  Irish  chiefs, 
who  with  their  numerous  forces  still  sur- 
rounded Dublin,  instead  of  attempting  to 
retrieve  the  disgrace  of  O'Connor  and  his 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  besieging 
army,  thought  that,  after  their  chieftain  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  beaten,  he  had  no 
longer  any  claim  on  their  services,  and  they 
all  broke  up  their  camps  and  returned  to 
their  several  homes. 

The  very  day  after  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Dublin,  earl  Strongbow  began  his  march, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army,  to 
Wexford,  to  relieve  Fitz  Stephen ;  but  he 
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was  not  allowed  by  the  Irish  to  proceed 
without  interruption.  O'Rian,  king  of  Hy- 
Drone,  with  a  much  more  numerous  army 
than  that  of  Strongbow,  had  taken  possession 
of  a  strong  pass  through  which  the  English 
were  obliged  to  march  in  their  way  through 
that  district  (the  present  county  01  Carlow), 
and  there,  hemmed  in  by  woods,  rocks,  and 
marshes,  the  latter  found  themselves  unex- 
pectedly attacked,  and  were  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise, 
and  by  the  hideous  veils  of  the  assailants. 
Their  leaders  exerted  themselves  to  restore 
order,  and  Meiler  fitz  Henry,  who  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  on  this 
occasion,  was  struck  to  the  ground  with  a 
stone,  and  was  with  difficulty  saved.  But 
the  man  who  distinguished  himself  most  by 
his  valour  in  this  battle  was  a  monk  named 
Nichol,  who  did  the  duty  of  an  experienced 
soldier  in  the  invading  army,  and  slew  king 
O'Rian  with  an  arrow.  On  the  loss  of  their 
chief,  the  Irish  fled  in  consternation,  and 
left  the  earl,  who  is  said  to  have  had  but 
one  man  killed,  to  continue  his  march  with- 
out further  interruption.  But  he  reached 
Wexford  too  late  to  relieve  the  small  but 
brave  garrison  of  the  fort  of  Carrig. 

Robert  fitz  Stephen  and  his  companions 
had  defended  themselves  with  exemplary 
courage,  and  had  repeatedly  beaten  off  their 
assailants,  when  the  latter,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  make  any  impression  by  force, 
demanded  a  parley  to  speak  of  conditions. 
The  besiegers  now  informed  Fitz  Stephen 
that  Dublin  was  taken,  that  the  English  had 
all  been  put  to  the  sword,  and  that  king 
O'Connor  was  on  his  wav  to  Wexford  with 
the  whole  Irish  arm  v.  Thev  declared  that 
they  had  no  wish  to  injure  the  English  in 
Carrig,  but,  that  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
desirous  of  saving  them  from  the  fate  of  their 
companions  who  had  perished  in  Dublin ; 
and  they  promised  that,  if  they  would  yield 
themselves  prisoners,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  over  to  Wales  in  safety.  Fitz  Ste- 
phen, at  first,  gave  no  credit  to  this  state- 
ment ;  on  which  the  people  of  Wexford 
brought  with  them  the  bishops  of  that  see 
and  of  Kildare,  with  other  religious  persons, 
and  swore  solemnly  upon  the  holy  relics  that 
their  information  was  correct.  Fitz  Ste- 
phen's confidence  was  now  shaken,  and,  be- 
lieving that  Dublin  was  lost,  and  that  he  was 
thus  deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief,  he  sur- 
rendered ;  on  which  the  Irish,  regardless  of 
their  promise,  rushed  upon  their  prisoners, 
slew  several,  and  threw  the  rest,  with  their 
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commander,  into  chains.  Perhaps  the  people 
of  Wexford  had  been  themselves  deceived  by 
exaggerated  reports  of  the  successes  of  O'Con- 
nor and  the  Irish  army ;  but  when  they 
heard  of  the  near  approach  of  earl  Strong- 
bow,  they  were  struck  with  the  greatest 
consternation,  and,  after  burning  their  town, 
they  took  refuge,  with  their  more  valuable 
effects,  and  with  their  prisoners,  in  a  little 
island  at  the  entrance  of  their  harbour,  called 
Begerin  (Little  Ireland).  They  thence  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  earl,  declaring  that  they 
kept  the  prisoners  merely  as  hostages  for 
their  own  protection,  but  threatening,  in 
case  he  made  any  further  attempt  against 
them,  that  they  should  immediately  be  put 
to  death.  He  yielded  to  what  appeared  the 
safest  counsel,  that  of  leaving  the  Wexford- 
ians  and  their  captives  undisturbed ;  and, 
quitting  the  smoking  ruins  of  their  town,  the 
English  turned,  with  sorrow  in  their  hearts, 
towards  Waterford. 

As  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  Irish 
chronicles,  the  various  chiefs  who  had  assem- 
bled round  Dublin  under  the  banners  of 
O'Connor,  only  separated  to  break  into  fresh 
feuds  with  one  another,  or  with  those  who 
had  stood  aloof.  It  was,  perhaps,  some  such 
feud  between  the  princes  of  Munster  and 
Ossory  that  now  influenced  Strongbow's 
movements.  On  his  arrival  at  Waterford, 
he  sent  in  haste  a  messenger  to  Limerick, 
with  letters  to  O'Brian,  king  of  Munster, 
who  had,  like  himself,  married  a  daughter 
of  king  Dermod,  inviting  him  to  join  in  the 
invasion  of  Ossory.  The  king  of  Munster 
declared  his  willingness  to  make  war  against 
the  enemy  of  his  father-in-law,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  pursuing  of  his  own  feuds, 
and  the  prospects  of  plunder,  were  greater 
inducements  with  him ;  and  he  joined  the 
earl  at  Ydough,  where  their  joint  army 
amounted  to  two  thousand  men.  The  king 
of  Ossory,  who  appears  to  have  done  nothing 
to  provoke  this  attack,  demanded  a  safe  con- 
duct and  an  interview  with  Strongbow,  that 
he  might  pacify  his  enemies,  to  whom  he 
promised  to  make  reparation  for  all  injuries 
he  might  be  accused  of  having  offered  to 
Dermod.  His  old  ally,  Maurice  de  Pren- 
dergast,  stood  forward  as  his  advocate,  and 
obtained  the  safe  conduct  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, conducting  him  himself  into  the 
earl's  presence,  after  having  obtained  the 
oaths  of  the  English  barons  that  the  king 
should  be  allowed  to  return  in  safety  to  the 
woods.  Strongbow  loaded  the  king  of  Os- 
sory with  re  proaches  for  his  treason  against 
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Dermod  ;  and  O'Brian  of  Munster  urgently 
recommended  the  English  chiefs  to  arrest 
him  now  that  he  was  in  their  power,  while, 
thinking  he  perceived  some  inclination  to 
follow  his  counsel,  he  gave  secret  orders  to 
his  own  Irish  to  sally  forth  and  plunder  the 
country.  But  Maurice  de  Frendergast, 
having  received  intimation  of  what  was  going 
on,  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  arms ; 
then  hastening  in  person  to  the  place  where 
the  earl  and  his  barons  were  assembled,  he 
reproached  them  with  treachery,  and,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  sword,  swore  that  the  first 
who  should  dare  to  lay  hands  on  the  king  of 
Ossory,  should  pay  dear  for  his  temerity. 
The  earl,  however,  declared  that  he  had 
harboured  no  design  against  the  king,  and 
delivered  him  to  his  conductor,  who,  with 
his  men,  accompanied  him  in  his  return  to 
the  woods.  On  their  way  they  met  the  men 
of  Munster  returning  to  their  camp  laden 
with  spoils,  whom  Maurice  ordered  his  men 
at  once  to  attack,  and  several  of  them  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  He  passed 
the  night  in  the  woods  with  the  king  of 
Ossory,  and  the  next  morning  returned  to 
the  English  camp,  where  his  high  character 
saved  him  from  suspicion  of  disaffection  to 
the  earl's  cause,  which  his  bold  conduct 
might  liave  raised.  We  must  suppose  that 
a  truce,  if  not  a  peace,  was  made  with  the 
king  of  Ossory ;  for  O'Brian  of  Munster 
returned  to  Limerick  immediately  after  this 
conference,  and  the  earl  proceeded  to  Ferns, 
the  capital  of  his  earldom  (according  to  the 
English  notions),  or  kingdom  (as  the  Irish 
looked  upon  it),  of  Leinster.  The  Irish 
annals,  which  contain  no  mention  of  these 
events,*  tell  us,  that  the  earl's  son,  a  youth 
now  first  initiated  into  the  realities  01  war, 
having  gone  out  on  a  predatory  excursion, 
plundered  the  churches  of  the  plain  of  Lein- 
ster and  a  large  portion  of  Hy-Faolain,  or 
Byrne's  country.  It  was,  probably,  on  this 
occasion,  that  they  captured  Murrough 
O'  Byrne  and  his  son,  whom  they  brought 
to  Ferns  a  few  days  after  the  earl's  return 
from  Ossory,  and'  they  were  both  put  to 

•  The  account  of  the  invasion  of  Ossory  is  preserved 
only  by  the  Anglo-Norman  rhymer,  whose  narrative 
is  here  of  great  value  to  us.  It  alone  enable*  us  to 
arrange  in  proper  order  the  different  attacks  upon 
Dublin  which  occurred  during  the  present  year. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  has  reversed  the  order  of  the 
two  grand  sieges  by  O'Connor  and  Hasculf,  and  the 
Irish  unnalists  appear  to  have  obtained  their  brief 
notices,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Giraldus.  A  com- 
]Htrison  of  different  circumstauces  shows  clearly  that 
the  metrical  Norman  historian  is  right. 
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death  as  traitors.  The  son  of  earl  Strongbow 
I  appears  to  have  accompanied  Donald  Kave- 
nagh,  for,  according  to  the  account  given  by 
the  Anglo-Norman  rhymer,  it  was  he  who 
captured  the  son  of  O'Byrne.  Muriertach, 
king  of  Hy-Kinsellagh,  at  the  same  time 
made  his  peace  with  the  English,  and  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  kingdom. 

In  the  midst  of  these  increasing  calamities, 
when  anything  like  a  unity  of  civil  power  in 
the  island  seemed  hopeless,  the  clergy  had 
interfered,  and  a  general  synod  was  called 
at  Armagh,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  perilous  state  of  the  coun- 
try.   After  mature  consultation,  the  assem- 
bled clergy  came  to  the  final  conclusion, 
i  generous  in  feeling,  but  impotent  in  judg- 
|  ment,  that  the  Irish  had  brought  these  cak- 
|  mities  upon  themselves  by  the  long  continued 
|  practice  of  making  bond  -slaves  of  the  English, 
j  whom  they  had  purchased  from  merchants, 
\  as  well  as  from  robbers  and  pirates,  and  that 
it  was  the  will  of  heaven,  that  in  punishment 
for  this  crime  the  whole  nation  should  be 
reduced  to  slavery ;  and  they  decreed,  that 
all  the  English  who  were  then  in  bondage 
throughout  Ireland  should  be  immediately 
set  free.    It  is  probable,  from  the  result  of 
this  synod,  that  the  Irish  clergy,  with  senti- 
ments honourable  to  their  profession,  perhaps 
f  under  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin  (Laurence  O'Toole),  had,  of  late, 
joined  in  preaching  against  this  practice, 
which  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Irish, 
although  it  was,  perhaps,  longer  preserved 
there  in  its  original  barbarity.  Giraldus, 
who  gives  the  account  of  the  synod  of  Ar- 
,   magh,  observes,  that  before  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man invasion  of  Ireland,  the  English,  "  by  a 
common  vice  of  the  nation,"  had  been  accus- 
tomed, at  the  approach  of  want  or  poverty, 
to  offer  their  children  in  sale  to  the  Irish, 
who  carried  them  away  into  bondage. 

Another  event  at  this  moment  seemed  to 
darken  the  prospects  of  the  English  adven- 
turers in  Ireland.  King  Henry  of  England, 
who  hitherto  seemed  to  have  taken  little 
,  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  earl  Strongbow, 
now  suddenly  proclaimed  his  high  displea- 
sure that  one  of  his  subjects  should  nave 
dared  to  make  such  extensive  conquests 
without  the  authority  of  his  sovereign.  He 
commanded  him  to  appear  in  person  at  his 
court,  confiscated  his  English  estates,  and 
forbade  any  ship  in  future,  without  the  royal 
orders,  to  transport  men  or  arms  from  Eng- 
land to  the  neighbouring  island.  The  earl 
•ent  Hervy  de  Montmaurice,  whose  character 


appears  to  have  stood  high  with  all  parties, 
to  England  to  remonstrate  with  the  king. 
His  mission,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  produced  any  satisfactory  results,  and 
he  returned  to  Waterford,  while  Strongbow 
was  occupied  in  the  invasion  of  Ossory. 
After  a  short  consultation  at  Ferns,  the  earl 

Eroceeded  in  person  to  England,  leaving  i 
Dublin  in  the  charge  of  Miles  de  Cogan,  ' 
who  had  been  made  governor  at  the  time  of 
its  capture,  and  having  placed  Waterford  in 
the  custody  of  Gilbert  de  Borard.  Giraldus 
says,  that  Strongbow  met  king  Henry  at 
Newenham,  in  Gloucestershire;  and  that  he 
there  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  English 
monarch,  and,  after  agreeing  to  surrender 
to  him  Dublin  with  its  adjoining  cantreds, 
and  all  the  maritime  towns,  as  well  as  the 
strong  castles  of  Leinster,  he  obtained  the 
royal  grant  in  fee  to  himself  and  heirs  of  the 
whole  of  his  Irish  acquisitions. 

Strongbow  had  scarcely  left  the  Irish 
shores,  when  a  new  danger  of  an  unexpected 
character  presented  itself  before  Dublin. 
Hasculf  mac  Turkil,  the  Danish  king  of  this 
city,  had  been  busily  occupied  in  col- 
lecting a  numerous  army  of  Danes  and 
others  among  the  islands;  and  he  had  been 
joined  by  a  famous  Norwegian  chieftain 
called  John  the  Furious.*  These  two  chief- 
tains entered  the  Liffy  together,  with  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  ships.  At  Pentecost, 
which  that  year  fell  on  the  sixteenth  of  May, 
Miles  de  Cogan  prepared  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence. Gilmeholmock,  an  Irish  king  who 
had  been  hitherto  faithful  to  the  English, 
and  whose  hostages  were  in  Dublin,  came 
with  his  men  to  range  themselves  under 
Cogan's  standard,  who  appears  to  have 
been  suspicious  of  their  honesty,  and,  with  a 
real  or  feigned  sentiment  of  chivalry,  he 
ordered  the  Irish  chieftain  to  stand  aloof  j 
and  look  on  while  he  fought  his  own  battle,  | 
telling  him  that,  if  the  English  gave  way, 
he  might  join  the  enemy,  but,  taking  his 
promise  that,  should  they  singly  obtain  the 
victory,  he  would  join  them  in  the  destruc-  j 
tion  of  the  invaders.  The  Norman  poe  t 
gives  the  name  of  "  the  Hogges  of  Sustein" 
to  the  place  where  Gilmeholmock  stationed 
himself. 

This  matter  was  hardly  arranged,  when  ] 
John  the  Furious,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  Danes  and  Norwegians,  approached  ! 

•  Giraldus  calls  him  in  Latin  Johannes  Vehement  . 
The  Norman  rhymer  give*  him  the  name  of  Johan  h>  i 
Deve,  and  Giraldus  tells  us,  that  by  the  English  ol 
the  time  he  was  termed  John  the  Woode. 
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the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.  Giraldus  de- 
scribes the  assailants  as  men  clad  in  iron, 
some  in  long  coats  of  mail,  others  in  armour 
formed  oi  plates  of  the  same  metal  skilfully 
joined  together,  with  round  red  shields,  the 
edges  of  which  were  also  defended  with  iron. 
Miles  de  Cogan,  with  a  part  of  the  garrison, 
marched  out  boldly  to  meet  them ;  but  the 
Danes,  whose  hearts,  as  Giraldus  tells  us, 
seemed  to  be  made  of  the  same  metal  as 
their  arms,  pressed  fiercely  upon  the  English. 
Their  leader  proved  himself  worthy  of  his 
name.  With  a  blow  of  his  axe  he  cut  in 
two  the  thigh  of  an  English  knight,  though 
cased  in  iron,  so  that  his  leg  fell  to  the  ground. 
Miles  de  Cogan  was  ultimately  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  men  and  seek  shelter  behind 
the  walls  of  Dublin.  But  his  brother, 
Richard  de  Cogan,  whose  courage  was  no 
less  conspicuous  than  his  own,  had  left  the 
city  secretly  by  another  gate  with  about 
thirty  knights  and  a  large  company  of  foot, 
and  just  as  the  others  were  entering  the 
town,  hard  pressed  by  their  assailants,  he 
suddenly  fell  upon  that  part  of  the  Danish 
army  which  was  left  in  the  rear.  Those  who 
had  advanced  to  the  assault  of  the  city  were 
thus  compelled,  at  the  very  moment,  as  they 
thought,  of  victory,  to  hurry  back  to  the 
assistance  of  their  companions,  of  whom 
Richard  de  Cogan  was  making  terrible  havoc. 
Miles  de  Cogan  rallied  his  men,  and  fell  upon 
them  as  they  went  ;  John  the  Furious  was 
himself  slain  by  Walter  de  Riddlesford,  one 
of  Cogan s  knights;  Hasculf  had  already 
surrendered  himself  a  captive  to  Richard  de 
Cogan;  and,  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Danes,  Gilmeholmock,  seeing  from  his 


E 


camp  the  confusion  into  which  the  English 
had  thrown  their  opponents,  and  fearing  to 
lose  his  chance  of  a  share  in  the  victory  and 
in  the  spoil,  rushed  down  with  his  Irish  to 
join  in  the  slaughter.  The  field  of  battle 
was  covered  with  the  corpses  of  the  Danes, 
of  whom  two  thousand  are  said  to  have  been 
slain  in  the  battle;  and  the  victors  pursued 
them  so  closely  to  the  sea,  that  five  hundred 
more  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  reach 
their  ships.  Hasculf  was  brought  into  the 
resence  of  Miles  de  Cogan  in  Dublin  ;  but 
e  replied  to  all  his  Questions  with  insolent 
threats,  and  the  English  governor  ordered 
him  immediately  to  be  put  to  death. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  any  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  rose  to  second  this  attempt  of 
the  Danes  upon  Dublin ;  but  the  Irish  chro- 
nicles state  that,  subsequently  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Danes,  the  old  enemy  of  Dermod  and 
of  the  English,  Tiernan  O'Ruarc,  raising  the 
men  of  Breffny  and  Orgial,  marched  to 
Dublin  against  Miles  de  Cogan  and  his 
knights,  but  that  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle 
in  which  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  Hugh,  with 
several  other  Irish  of  distinction.  Perhaps 
he  was  marching  to  assist  Hasculf,  and  arrived 
too  late.  The  English  of  Dublin,  thus  de- 
livered of  their  formidable  assailants,  appear 
subsequently  to  have  engaged  in  a  number 
of  predatory  expeditions,  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  who 
now  courted  their  assistance,  and  were  in- 
clined to  link  themselves  to  their  fortunes. 
The  Irish  chronicles  tell  us  that  on  one  of 
these  raids  "  the  earl's  people"  plundered 
I  Cluain  Conaire,  Galam,  and  Lathrach  Briuin, 
I  in  Kildare. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


PUOGIIESS  OF  KINO  ITEXRY  II.  IN  IIIKI.AND. 


URING  these  events 
king  Henry  had  been 
more  watchful  of  the 
movements  of  earl 
Strongbow  and  his 
companions  in  Ireland 
His  conduct  towards 
king  Dermod  first,  and,  afterwards,  to  his 
noble  son-in-law,  was  hesitating  and  equivo- 
cal ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  he 
reserved  himself  with  further  views  than  it 


than  was  supposed. 


years  which  had  passed  since  the  invaders 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Leinster,  the  English 
monarch  had  been  hindered  from  interfering 
by  a  multitude  of  anxieties,  arising,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  turbulence  of  his  rebel- 
lious barons  abroad,  and,  subsequently,  from 
his  quarrels  with  Becket,  and  the  murder  of 
that  bold  and  eminent  prelate ;  but  soon 
after  this  latter  event,  he  rather  suddenly 
left  Normandy,  and  his  other  possessions  in 
France,  to  their  subordinate  rulers,  passed 


was  his  policy  to  disclose.    During  the  two  I  over  into  England,  and  there,  having  raised 
8t 
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a  formidable  army,  he  marched  rapidly 
towards  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  announced 
his  design  of  visiting  Ireland  in  person,  pub- 
licly laying  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  that 
island,  and  speaking  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
invaders,  equally  with  those  who  resisted 
them,  as  subjects  in  rebellion  against  him, 
their  liege  lord. 

This  great  monarch  had,  indeed,  long  con- 
templated the  annexation  of  the  crown  of 
Ireland  to  his  own,  but  he  had  proceeded 
deliberately  and  with  caution.  Some  writers 
speak  of  the  attempt  to  deduce  a  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  the  sister  island  from  old 
and  legendary  rights  or  conquests;  some 
declared  that  the  Irish  originally  settled  there 
by  permission  of  Gurguntius,  king  of  Britain, 
which  therefore  proved  the  superior  sove- 
reignty of  the  latter  island  ;  others  said  that 
Ireland  had  been  conquered  by  the  redoubt- 
able king  Arthur,  and  that  he  had  made  it 
an  appendage  to  the  British  crown ;  while 
others  established  a  claim  upon  the  very 
equivocal  conquests  of  Egfrid,  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland. But  king  Henry  proceeded 
on  safer  grounds  than  any  of  these.  An 
Englishman,  Nicholas  Brcakspeare,  was  raised 
to  the  papacy  in  1 154,  under  the  title  of 
Adrian  IV.,  and  to  him  the  king  addressed 
himself  in  secret.  A  trusty  and  able  mes- 
senger, the  king's  own  chaplain,  the  celebra- 
ted John  of  Salisbury,  was  despatched  next 
year  to  Rome,  and  he  there  represented,  in 
strong  terms,  the  profligacy  and  turbulence 
of  the  Irish  people,  the  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption of  their  church,  its  disobedience  to 
the  apostolic  see,  and  the  unhappy  state  of 
the  island,  and  made  the  holy  pontiff  ac- 
quainted with  the  wish  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land to  enter  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  reduce 
it  to  temporal  and  spiritual  obedience,  with 
the  charitable  object  of  instructing  its  igno- 
rant inhabitants,  and  spreading  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel  in  its  purity  and  perfection. 
King  Henry  asked  for  the  papal  benediction 
on  his  enterprise,  and  promised  to  reserve 
religiously  for  the  holy  see,  an  annual  tribute 
from  the  territory  thus  to  be  brought  into  a 
healthful  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome  and 
to  the  crown  of  England.  The  pope  ac- 
ceded gladly  to  this  request ;  he  is  pretended 
to  have  derived  a  special  right  to  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  Ireland  from  the  gift  of 
king  Donchad  in  1064 ;  but  the  pontiff  now 
claimed  a  more  universal  sovereignty,  and 
assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  giving  thrones 
and  sceptres  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to 
the  other.    A  former  pope  had  given  Eng- 


land to  William  the  Conqueror ;  this  pope 
followed  his  example  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
and  John  of  Salisbury  brought  home  to 
England  a  bull  authorizing  the  king  to  pro- 
ceed at  his  convenience  to  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  that  island,  and  giving,  in  its 
strongest  form,  the  ecclesiastical  sanction  to 
his  undertaking.*  With  this  important 
document  the  pope  sent  king  Henry  a  ring, 

•  It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  this 
remarkable  and  important  document  entire. 

"  Adrian,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God, 
to  his  dearest  son  in  Christ,  the  illustrious  king  of 
England,  greeting  and  apostolic  benediction.  Full 
laudably  and  profitably  hath  your  magnificence  con- 
ceived the  design  of  propagating  your  glorious  renown 
on  earth,  and  completing  your  reward  of  eternal  hap- 
piness in  heaven :  while,  as  a  catholic  prince,  you  arc 
intent  on  enlarging  the  borders  of  the  church,  teaching 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  to  the  ignorant  ana 
rude,  exterminating  the  roots  of  vice  from  the  field  of 
the  Lord,  and  for  the  more  convenient  execution  of 
this  purpose,  requiring  the  counsel  and  favour  of  the 
apostolic  see.  In  which,  the  maturcr  your  delibera- 
tion, and  the  greater  the  discretion  of  your  procedure, 
by  so  much  the  happier,  we  trust,  will  be  your  pro- 
gress, with  the  assistance  of  the  Lord ;  as  all  things 
arc  used  to  come  to  a  prosperous  end  and  issue  which 
take  their  beginning  from  the  ardour  of  faith,  and  the 
love  of  religion.  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that 
Ireland,  and  all  the  islands  on  which  Christ,  the  sun 
of  righteousness,  hath  shone,  and  which  have  received 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  do  belong  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  St.  Peter  and  of  the  holy  Roman  church, 
as  your  excellency  also  doth  acknowledge.  And, 
therefore,  we  are  the  more  solicitous  to  propagate  the 
righteous  plantation  of  faith  in  this  land,  and  the 
branch  acceptable  to  God,  as  we  have  the  secret  con- 
viction of  conscience  that  this  is  more  especially  our 
bounden  dutv.  You,  then,  most  dear  son  in  Christ, 
have  signified*  unto  us  your  desire  to  enter  into  the  island 
of  Ireland,  in  order  to  reduce  the  people  to  obedience 
unto  the  laws,  and  to  extirpate  the  plants  of  vice;  and 
that  vou  are  willing  to  pay  from  each  house  a  yearlv 
pensiou  of  one  penny  to  St.  Peter,  and  that  you  will 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  churches  of  this  land  whole 
and  inviolate.  We,  therefore,  with  that  grace  and 
acceptance  suited  to  your  pious  and  laudable  design, 
and  favourably  assenting  to  your  petition,  do  hold  it 
good  and  acceptable  that,  for  extending  the  borders 
of  the  church,  restraining  the  progress  of  vice,  for  the 
correction  of  manners,  the  planting  of  virtue,  and  the 
increase  of  religion,  you  enter  this  island,  and  execute 
therein  whatever  shall  pertain  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  welfare  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  people  of  this 
land  receive  you  honourably,  and  reverence  you  as 
their  lord ;  the  rights  of  their  churches  still  remain- 
ing sacred  and  inviolate,  and  saving  to  St.  Peter  the 
annual  pension  of  one  penny  from  every  house.  If 
then  you  be  resolved  to  carry  the  design  you  have 
conceived  into  effectual  execution,  study  to  form  this 
nation  to  virtuous  manners ;  and  labour,  by  yourself 
and  by  others  whom  you  shall  judge  meet  for  this 
work,  in  faith,  word,  and  life,  that  the  church  may  be 
there  adorned,  that  the  religion  of  the  Christian  faith 
may  be  planted  and  grow  up,  and  that  all  things  per- 
taining to  the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  be  so  ordered,  that  you  may  be  entitled  to  the 
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as  a  token  of  his  investiture  as  rightful 
monarch  of  Ireland.  Other  occupations  had 
intervened  to  call  ofT  Henry's  attention  from 
this  favourite  project  of  aggrandisement,  and 

1  the  bull  lay  concealed  in  the  royal  archives, 

j  totally  unknown  to  the  public.  Adrian  IV. 
died  in  1 159,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 

I  111.,  who  fully  confirmed  the  bull  of  his  pre- 

;  deeessor.  Thus  authorized  by  the  direct 
sanction  of  two  succeeding  popes,  and  wishing 
not  only  to  disappear  for  a  while  from  one 
turbulent  scene,  which  had  become  too  warm 
for  him,  but  also  to  perform  an  act  which 

j  would  be  agreeable  to  the  see  of  Rome,  king 
Henry  suddenly  acted  upon  the  bull  of 
Adrian,  ami  marched  forwards  to  rcaD  the 

,  fruits  of  the  two   years'  labours  ot  the 

;  Anglo-Norman  chiefs  in  Ireland. 

King  Henry  had  no  sooner  reached  Pem- 

'  broke  thtin  he  had  an  opportunity  of  assu- 
ming the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  His  designs 
were  already  known  to  the  Irish,  yet  no 

,  preparation  of  any  kind  was  made  to  ofFer 
a  serious  resistance.*    The  men  of  Wexford 

|  still  held  Robert  fitz  Stephen  and  his  com- 
panions in  arms  prisoners  in  the  isle  of 
Begerin,  and  they  now  determined  to  use 
them  as  a  means  of  making  their  peace  with 
the  English  king.    Chosen  deputies  were 

,  sent  to  Pembroke,  where  they  fell  on  their 

;  knees  before  king  Henry,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  citizens,  acknowledged  themselves  as 
his  subjects,  with  humble  professions  of 
fidelity  and  obedience,  placing  their  town 

I  and  possessions  at  his  disposal.    They  added, 

[  that  they  had  already  endeavoured  to  show 
their  zeal  in  his  cause  by  seizing  the  traitor 
Robert  fitz  Stephen,  who,  they  said,  in  his 
turbulent  pride,  had  not  only  been  rebellious 
in  England,  but  had  come  with  ships, 
and  invaded  his  realm  of  Ireland,  ravaged 
his  territory,  and  plundered  his  subjects,  and 
that  they  now  held  the  offender  in  prison  at 
his  royal  disposal.  The  king  gave  them  a 
favourable  reception,  thanked  them  for  the 
serv  ice  they  had  rendered  him,  and  requested 
them  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  safety  till  his 
arrival,  when  he  would  himself  inquire  into 
their  offences,  and  do  justice  to  his  Irish 

fulness  of  eternal  reward  from  God,  and  obtain  a 
glorious  renown  on  earth  throughout  all  ages." 

*  The  Irish  annalist*  tell  us  so  little  of  these  events, 
that  the  only  notice  taken  of  king  Henry's  visit,  in 
1171,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  is  to  inform 
us,  that  "  Henry  the  Second,  king  of  England,  duke 
of  Normandy,  earl  of  Anjou,  and  lord  of  many  other 
countries,  came  to  Ireland  this  year  with  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  ships,  and  landed  at  Water- 
ford." 
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subjects  against  all  who  should  venture  to 
wrong  them.  He  thus  probably,  at  least, 
saved  the  captives  from  further  danger  or 
ill-treatment. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  of  October, 
the  English  monarch,  attended  by  Strong- 
bow,  and  several  other  great  barons  who 
were  now  destined  to  act  a  prominent  part 
in  Irish  history,  such  as  William  fitz  Aldelm,  ! 
Humfrey  de  Bohun,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Robert  ; 
fitz  Bernard,  and  Bertram  de  Verdun,  sailed 
from  Milford  Haven  with  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  ships,  canying  on  board 
four  hundred  knights  and  about  four  thou-  ! 
sand  soldiers ;  and  the  next  day,  which  was  ■ 
Sunday,  he  landed  at  Croch,  near  Waterford,  I 
which  city  he  entered  as  sovereign  of  Ire- 
land on  the  Monday  morning,  being  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  Luke.*  A  tradition,  current  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  represents 
one  of  the  Osttnen  or  Danish  lords  of  Ire- 
land as  having,  when  he  saw  the  English 
fleet  approaching  in  the  distance,  placed  a 
chain  across  that  part  of  the  harbour  where 
his  possessions  lay,  that  he  might  divert  the 
ships  to  some  other  quarter,  and  so  save  his 
lands  from  the  danger  of  depredation  from 
the  invaders.  It  is  said  that  the  king  imme- 
diately caused  this  lord  and  his  accomplices 
to  be  arrested  as  rebels  against  the  authority 
of  their  sovereign,  and  that,  after  being  tried 
in  what  he  called  the  king's  court,  they  were 
all  executed  under  the  sentence  of  high 
treason.  Thus  the  English  king  began  by 
assuming  that  he  was  already  in  possession, 
of  the  sovereignty.  Immediately  after  they 
had  landed,  earl  Strongbow  did  homage  to 
king  Henry  for  the  earldom  of  Leinster,  and 
formally  surrendered  into  his  hands  the  city 
of  Waterford,  the  custody  of  which  the  king 
gave  to  Robert  fitz  Bernard.  Soon  after,  a 
new  deputation  arrived  from  the  people  of 
Wexford,  who  delivered  into  his  hands  their 
prisoner  Robert  fitz  Stephen.  The  king  at 
least  pretended  to  give  ear  to  their  accusa- 
tions, and,  after  severely  reprimanding  the 
delinquent,  ordered  him  to  be  closely  con- 
fined in  Reginald's  Tower.  The  day  after 
Henry  landed,  Dermod  mac  Carthy,  prince 
of  Desmond,  came  to  the  king,  did  homage 
for  his  territory,  and  submitted  to  pay  the 
king  a  tribute,  and  at  the  same  time  surren- 
dered to  him  his  city  of  Cork,  which  waa 
immediately  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  an 
Engish  governor,  with  a  sufficient  garrison. 

•  The  dates  of  the  king's  progresses,  while  in  Ire- 
land, ore  furnished  most  accurately  by  the  Chronicle 
of  Benedict  of  Peterborough. 
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Tlie  king  then  marched  with  his  formidable 
army  in  pompous  array  to  Lismore,  and  there 
gave  directions  for  building  a  castle.  From 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Cashel,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  archbishop,  who  could 
not  refuse  obedience  to  a  papal  bulL  He 
was  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Suir  by 
O'Brian,  king  of  Thomond,  who  did  the 
«aiue  homage  as  Dermod  of  Desmond  had 
done,  and  surrendered  his  city  of  Limerick. 
His  example  was  followed  by  the  king  of 
Ossory,  O'Faolan  king  of  the  Desics,  and 
most  of  the  inferior  chiefs  of  Munster;  and 
they  were  all  received  with  favour,  treated 
i  with  munificent  hospitality,  and  dismissed 
;  with  gifts,  and  they  returned  home  impressed 

j  I  with  a  profound  opinion  of  the  power,  mag- 

I  !  nificence,  and  generosity  of  Henry  king  of 
1  England.  He  then  proceeded  to  Wexford, 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  town  and 
territory;  and  there  he  allowed  his  barons 
to  come  before  him  and  intercede  for  Robert 
fitz  Stephen,  and  he  not  only  set  the  brave 
adventurer  at  liberty,  but  restored  him 

;  to  his  Irish  possessions,  and  having  taken 
Wexford  into  his  own  hands,  granted  the 
remainder  to  him  and  his  heirs  to  hold  in 
fee  of  the  crown  of  England.  Having  thus 
so  far  arranged  every  thing  at  his  pleasure, 
garrisoning  the  principal  strong  towns,  Lime- 
rick, Cork,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  with 
English  soldiers,  and  having  received  the 
submission  of  nearly  all  Munster,  the  king 
prepared  to  march  to  Dublin,  to  take  formal 
possession  of  that  city,  surrendered  to  him 
by  earl  Strongbow. 

Henry's  progress  through  Ossory  was  slow 
and  ostentatious,  his  whole  army  inarching 

I  in  battle  array,  so  as  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  it  worked  upon 
the  terror,  of  the  natives.  As  he  went  along, 
the  native  chiefs  came  in  from  every  side  to 
submit  to  his  sovereignty,  and  among  them 
appeared  O'Carrol  of  Orgial,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  chiefs  of  the  northern  division 
of  the  island,  and  even  Tiernan  O'Ruarc, 
prince  of  Breffny,  whose  feud  with  Dermod 
had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Normans  into  the  island,  and  who 
now,  after  having  made  himself  remarkable 
for  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  resisted  the 
invaders,  at  length  deserted  the  banner  of 
O'Connor.  The  king  reached  Dublin  about 
Martinmass. 

At  Dublin,  which  had  now  become  a  flour- 
ishing city,  rivalling  London  in  its  commerce, 
I  the  English  king  held  his  court  with  still 
greater  magnificence.    As  no  building  then 
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existed  there  of  sufficient  dimensions,  they 
built  him  a  large  hall  of  timber  and  platted 
twigs,  outside  the  city,  by  St.  Martin's 
church.  Here  he  celebrated  the  great  fes- 
tival of  Christmas,  attended  by  a  crowd  of 
Irish  kings  and  chieftains,  who  were  as  much 
flattered  by  the  personal  attentions  shown  to 
them  as  they  were  awed  and  wonderstruck 
by  the  display,  of  riches  and  power.  Giral- 
dus  tells  us  that  these  Irish  chiefs  were  aston- 
ished at  the  abundance  of  king  Henry's  table, 
and  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
English  king  taught  them  to  eat  crane's  flesh, 
which  previously  they  had  held  in  abhorrence. 

Although  all  the  Irish  chiefs  of  Munster 
and  Connaught  had  come  in  to  the  English 
on  their  march  to  Dublin,  awed  by  the 
imposing  pomp  of  the  English  army, 
King  O'Connor  resisted,  and  he  had  raised 
the  forces  of  Connaught,  and  taken  a  strong 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  to 
oppose  the  entry  of  the  English  into  his 
territory ;  when  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  Wil- 
liam fitz  Aldelm  were  sent  against  him  they 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  him. 
According  to  Giraldus,  O'Connor  agreed 
to  a  conference,  at  which  he  consented  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  king 
of  England,  and  swore  fealty  to  king  Henry ; 
but  the  other  historians  say  that  he  preserved 
his  independence,  and  that  the  king,  hin- 
dered from  pursuing  him  at  that  time,  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  season  and  the  state 
of  the  roads,  proposed  to  march  against  him 
in  the  spring  with  the  resolution  of  reducing 
all  that  part  of  Ireland  to  obedience.  The 
chiefs  of  Ulster  also  refused  to  enter  into  any 
conditions  with  the  invaders.  Yet  the  his- 
torian last  quoted  marks  the  obsequious  at- 
tendance of  the  other  Irish  chiefs  on  Henry's 
court  at  Dublin  as  the  moment  of  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy  that  went  under  the  name  of 
Merlin,  which  intimated  that  king  Henry  II. 
should  be  the  conqueror  of  Ireland. 

The  clergy  of  Ireland  are  represented  as 
acting  in  general  with  more  obsequiousness 
even  than  the  laity.  It  is  stated  that  there 
was  no  archbishop  in  the  island  until  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when,  in  the 
year  1152,  a  papal  legate  brought  four 
palls,*  which  were  distributed  to  four  dio- 
ceses, the  metropolitan  sees  of  which  were 
fixed  at  Ardmach,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam,  the  archbishop  of  Ardmach  being 
looked  upon  as  the  primate  of  Ireland.  The 
English  chroniclers  represent  all  the  four 
archbishops,  with  their  twenty-nine  suflra- 
•  Girald.  Combr.  Topogr.  Hibern.  Distinc.  Ui.  c  IT. 
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gan  bishops,  as  coming  forwards  not  only  to 
do  fealty  to  Henry  as  their  temporal  king, 
but  as  each  confirming  to  the  king  his  right 
of  sovereignty  by  a  written  charter  under 
their  several  seals,  which  charters  the  king 
carried  away  with  him  and  subsequently 
transmitted  to  Rome. 

Anxious,  under  the  various  difficulties 
with  which  he  was  at  this  moment  beset,  to 
conciliate  the  court  of  Rome,  as  well  as  to 
bind  the  Irish  clergy  to  his  cause,  one  of 
Henry's  first  acts  was  to  call  a  general  council 
or  synod  of  the  Irish  prelates  to  deliberate 
on  the  reformation  of  the  Irish  church.  They 
met  at  Cashel,  early  in  the  year  1172,  and 
were  assisted  by  some  English  and  Welsh 
prelates,  who  attended  on  the  part  of  the 
king.  The  primate  of  Ireland,  Gclasius, 
(or,  as  he  is  called  in  Irish,  Giolla  mac  Liag) 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  absent,  but  he 
sent  his  excuse,  and  is  stated  by  Giraldus  to 
have  concurred  in  all  the  acts  of  this  synod, 
over  which  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore, 
presided  in  his  quality  of  papal  legate. 
Seven  principal  decrees,  passed  in  this  synod, 
show  us  the  degree  of  reformation  for  which 
it  was  thought  just  by  the  pope  to  deliver 
over  an  independent  king  to  be  invaded  and 
forcibly  subdued  by  a  foreign  ruler.  The 
first  required  that  marriage  should  be  re- 
stricted within  the  canonical  regulations; 
for  we  are  told  by  the  old  English  chroni- 
clers* that  the  Irish  at  this  time  not  only 
contracted  marriages  within  the  forbidden 
degrees  of  consanguinity,  but  that  many 
of  them  had  as  many  wives  as  they  liked. 
The  second  decree  related  to  the  baptism  of 
children,  which  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
font  within  the  church,  and  ordered  that 
infants  should  be  catechized  before  the  doors 
of  the  church.  "We  are  informed  by  the  old 
writers  that  this  decree  was  called  for  by  a 
custom  which  had  taken  root  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland,  that  as  soon  as  a  child  was  born, 
its  father,  or  any  other  person,  immediately 
clipped  it  three  times  in  water,  and  if  it  were 
the  child  of  a  rich  man  it  was  dipped  three 
times  in  milk,  after  which  the  water  or  milk 
was  thrown  out  among  other  refuse  of  the 
house  ;f  an  irregular  kind  of  baptism  which 

•  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  Roger  Iloveden,  John 
of  Brotnton,  &c. 

f  Mm  enini  prius  erat  per  di versa  loca  Hy hernia?, 
quod  statim  cunt  puer  naaccretur,  pater  ipeius  vcl 

auilihet  alius  eum  termergeret  in  aqua;  etsi  divitis 
lius  fuit,  tcr  mergeretur  in  lacte-  Postea  vero  sole- 
bunt  aquam  illam  vel  lac  illud  in  cloacis  suis  vel  in 
aliis  locis  immundis  projicere. —Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, Do  Viu  Hen.  II.  vol  i.  p.  30. 


of  course  the  church  could  not  admit.  The 
third  decree  of  this  council  required  the  re- 
gular payment  of  tithes  to  the  church  which 
many  had  previously  not  paid  at  all,  and 
never  thought  of  paying.  The  fourth  decree 
exempted  all  ecclesiastical  lands  and  property 
connected  with  them  from  all  exactions  of 
laymen ;  and  forbade  especially  that  any  of 
the  Irish  chiefs,  or  nobles,  or  powerful  men, 
or  their  sons  with  their  families,  should  exact 
as  formerly  victuals  and  hospitality,  or  en- 
tertainments, in  the  ecclesiastical  districts, 
or  presume  to  extort  them  by  force;  and 
providing  further  that  "  that  detestable  food 
which  used  to  be  required  by  the  neighbour- 
ing chieftains  four  times  a  year  from  manors 
belonging  to  the  churches"  should  be  dis- 
continued. The  next  decree  conferred  an- 
other immunity  on  the  clergy,  exempting 
them  from  any  share  in  the  payment  of  the 
eric,  or  blood-fine,  which,  according  to  the 
Irish  law,  the  kindred  of  a  layman  convicted 
of  homicide  were  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
family  of  the  slain.  The  two  other  decrees 
of  the  synod  of  Cashel  related  to  the  making 
of  wills,  so  that  the  property  should  be  fairly 
divided  between  the  wife  of  the  deceased, 
his  heirs-at-law,  and  the  church,  and  to  the 
adoption  in  Ireland  of  the  fonns  of  service 
and  religious  rites  according  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  church  in  England  and  other 
catholic  countries.* 

Besides  this  ecclesiastical  synod,  we  learn 
from  Roger  of  Wendover,  that  king  Henry 
held  a  council  (or  'curia  regis')  at  Lismore; 
and  another  chronicler,  Roger  Hoveden, 
tells  us  that  he  held  one  at  Waterford.  In 
the  council  at  Lismore  the  king  obliged 
his  English  subjects  in  Ireland  to  promise 
to  observe  in  all  their  transactions  the  laws 
of  England.  It  appears  also  that  in  course 
of  time  the  benefit  of  the  English  laws  was 
granted  as  a  favour  to  many  of  the  great 
Irish  families  and  their  dependents  within 
the  limits  of  the  English  rule. 

The  unusual  turbulence  of  the  weather 
had  cut  off  all  communication  with  England 
during  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  and  obliged 
the  English  to  remain  in  inaction,  Strongbow 
at  Kildare,  where  he  held  his  court,  and 
king  Henry  at  Dublin,  where  he  still  re- 
mained at  the  festival  of  the  purification 
(the  2nd  of  February).  The  king  of  Con- 
naught,  we  are  told,  at  length  acknowledged 
the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  monarch  of 
England,  on  which  terms  he  was  allowed  to 

*  The  account  of  this  synod  is  given  in  OiraJdua 
Cambronsis,  Hihern.  Expugn.  lib.  i.  cc  33,  34. 
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retain  his  kingdom;  but  he  proudly  refused 
to  pass  the  Finn,  the  boundary  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  thither  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  Wil- 
liam fitz  Aldclm  were  sent  to  take  his  allegi- 
ance. The  king  confirmed  earl  Strongbow 
in  the  possession  of  Lcinstcr  as  another  fief 
of  the  English  crown ;  and  he  bestowed  the 
kingdom  of  Meath  upon  Hugh  de  Lacy,  one 
of  his  favourites  in  whom  he  placed  great 
confidence.  The  chiefs  of  Ulster  still  scorn- 
fully refused  to  acknowledge  the  superiority 
of  a  stranger;  yet  Henry  made  a  conditional 
disposal  of  their  kingdom,  in  a  grant  of 
Ulster  to  John  de  Courcy,  on  the  antici- 
pation that  at  some  future  period  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain  possession  of  it. 

The  king's  fleet  remained  still  at  Water- 
ford,  and  Henry  becoming  daily  more  anxi- 
ous to  receive  news  from  England  and  from 
the  continent,  prepared  to  leave  Dublin  and 
to  move  with  his  army  towurds  that  place. 
Before  he  left  Dublin,  which  seems,  after 
its  numerous  sieges  and  massacres,  to  have 
been  almost  deserted  by  its  Danish  inhabi- 
tants, the  king  granted  that  city  to  be  held 
of  him  and  his  heirs  to  the  citizens  of  Bristol, 
who  were  to  inhabit  it  as  their  own,  and  to 
enjoy  in  it  freely  and  fully  all  the  municipal 
rights  and  privileges  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy  as  citizens  of  Bristol.*  He 
gave  the  military  custody  of  Dublin  to  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  leaving  with  him  Robert  fitz  Ste- 
phen, Meiler  fitz  Henry,  and  Miles  fitz 
David,  and  on  Ash- Wednesday,  which  that 
year  fell  on  the  first  of  March,  he  entered 
Wexford,  where  he  remained  till  Mid-Lent. 
At  that  time  messengers  at  length  came  from 
England  and  Normandy,  bringing  alarming 
intelligence  that  new  confederations  were  in 
formation  against  king  Henry,  and  that  the 
two  cardinals  sent  to  investigate  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  death  of  Becket 
had  already  reached  his  Norman  dominions, 
and  had  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
them  on  pain  of  laying  his  kingdom  under 
an  interdict.  The  king  at  once  relinquished 
his  project  of  remaining  in  Ireland  during 
the  summer  to  turn  his  arms  again  king 
O'Connor  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  and 
made  a  hurried  preparation  for  his  depar- 
ture. He  made  further  grants  of  land  to 
those  of  his  followers  who  were  willing  to 

*  The  charter  giving  Dublin  to  the  citizens  of 
Bristol,  is  printed  from  the  original  in  the  municipal 
archives  of  Dublin,  by  Lcland,  History  of  Ireland, 
voL  i.  p.  81.  It  appears,  from  a  later  document,  that 
die  king  chartered  Waterford  to  its  old  Danish  citizens, 
die  Ontroen.  who,  at  the  same  time,  received  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Kngland. 
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settle  in  Ireland,  and  gave  hasty  directions 
for  the  building  of  some  castles.  While 
remaining  at  Wexford,  he  had  allured  from 
the  service  of  earl  Strongbow  some  of  the 
bravest  of  the  first  adventurers,  such  as 
Raymund  le  Gros,  Miles  de  Cogan,  and 
William  Maskarel,  whom  he  received  with 
favour  at  his  own  court,  and  rewarded  with 
lands  and  posts  of  honour.  Wexford  was 
given  to  the  charge  of  William  fitz  Aldelm, 
under  whom  were  Philip  de  Hastings,  and 
Philip  de  Braose;  and  he  entrusted  Water- 
ford  to  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  with  Robert 
fitz  Bernard,  and  Hugh  de  Gundville  as  his 
subordinates.  Having  finished  these  arrange- 
ments, king  Henry  went  on  board  his  fleet 
at  day-break  on  Easter-day,  the  16th  of 
April,  and  arrived  the  same  day  in  Milford 
Haven.  He  landed  at  Portfinnan,  and  thence 
walked  on  foot  with  pious  humility,  support- 
ing himself  on  a  pilgrim's  staff,  to  St.  David's, 
where  the  canons  of  the  church  came  out  to 
receive  him  in  solemn  procession  at  the 
White  Gate. 

Before  his  sudden  recall  from  Ireland, 
king  Henry  had  made  the  best  dispositions 
in  his  power  for  its  future  government.  He 
had  given  the  high  office  of  Justiciary  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  that  of  lord  constable,  to 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  whom  he  was  raising  up  as 
a  balance  to  the  too  great  power  of  earl 
Strongbow.  Strongbow  himself  is  under- 
stood to  have  received  the  appointment  of 
lord  marshal.  Bertram  de  Vernon  was  made 
high  steward,  and  the  office  of  king's  butler 
was  bestowed  on  a  kinsman  of  the  martyred 
Thomas  Becket,  Theobald  Walter,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Butlers,  earls  of  Ormond.  The 
king  further  directed  that  a  castle  should  be 
built  at  Dublin,  which  was  henceforth  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  English  government  in  Ire- 
land; and  it  was  provided  by  an  express 
statute,  afterwards  known  as  the  "statute  of 
Henry  fitz  Empress,"  that  in  case  of  the 
sudden  demise  of  the  chief  governor  of  Ire- 
land, the  other  officers  should  be  empowered 
to  elect  a  successor,  who  was  to  exercise  the 
full  power  and  authority  of  his  office,  until 
the  royal  pleasure  could  be  further  known. 

The  good  effect  of  these  provisions  was, 
however,  counteracted  by  the  position  in 
which  the  island  had  been  necessarily  left  by 
the  king's  hasty  departure,  before  he  had 
been  able  to  do  more  than  half  perfect  his 
conquest.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  be- 
tween a  handful  of  invaders  and  a  number 
of  native  chieftains  on  whom  they  had  thrown 
themselves  in  the  character  of  freebooters  ; 
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but  there  was  still  one  of  the  four  provinces, 
Connaught,  in  hostility  to  the  English  go- 
vernment, and  another,  Ulster,  set  it  at  defi- 
ance. The  position  thus  held  by  the  popu- 
lation of  one-half  of  Ireland,  encouraged 
turbulence  and  disaffection  in  the  other; 
and  this  disaffection  furnished  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  tyranny  and  insolence  on  the  part 
of  the  English  governors. 

The  first  outbreak  arose  from  the  grant 
of  Meath  to  Hugh  de  Lacy.    It  was  natu- 
rally a  sore  grief  to  the  native  Irish,  that  the 
I  old  appanage  of  their  monarchy,  which  con- 
|  tained  the  seat  of  their  ancient  glory,  should 
;  be  given  into  the  hands  of  strangers ;  and 
|  they  were  likely  to  feel,  with  double  poig- 
;  nancy,  the  acts  of  violence  or  extortion  com- 
i  mitted  in  this  district.    We  have  seen  that 
Roderic  O'Connor  had  seized  upon  Meath 
'  in  his  war  with  king  Dermod,  and  that  he 
had  placed  over  one  division  of  it  Tiernan 
j  O'Ruarc,  whom  Giraldus  terms,  "  the  one- 
i  eyed  king  of  Meath,"  and  who  had  made 
his  submission,  in  due  form,  to  king  Henry. 
I  Shortly  after  the  king's  departure  a  quarrel 
arose  between  O'Ruarc  and  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
from  some  cause  arising  out  of  the  rival 
claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  Meath ;  and  a 
day  and  place  were  fixed  for  a  pacific  meeting, 
in  which  the  former  might  make  his  com- 
plaint in  person.    The  place  was  a  hill  called 
O'Ruarc's  hill — some  writers  say  it  was  the 
celebrated  hill  of  Tara — and,  oaths  and  sure- 
ties having  been  mutually  taken,  it  was 
agreed  that  O'Ruarc  should  meet  Hugh  dc 
Lacy  and  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  attended  only  by  an  interpreter, 
I  and  unarmed,  except  the  swords  of  the  two 
English  knights,  and  the  axe  which  O'Ruarc, 
like  his  countrymen,  usually  carried  in  his 
hand.    The  other  attendants,  on  each  part, 
were,  by  agreement,  moved  to  a  distance, 
O'Ruarc's  men  being  placed  in  a  woody 
valley  on  one  side. 

We  learn,  from  the  narrative  of  Giraldus, 
that  a  nephew  of  Maurice  fitz  Gerald,  named 
Gryffyth,  attended  this  meeting,  and  was 
left  in  command  of  De  Lacy's  guard.  This 
man,  who  was  a  brave  and  experienced 
knight,  had  dreamt,  in  the  night  before  the 
conference,  that  he  had  seen  a  multitude  of 
wild  boars  rush  from  the  woods  upon  Hugh 
de  Lacy  and  his  uncle  Maurice,  and  that 
one  of  them,  far  larger  and  more  savage  than 
the  rest,  would  have  torn  them  to  pieces  with 
his  teeth,  had  not  he  stepped  in  opportunely, 
and  slain  the  monster  with  his  spear.  This 
dream  had  made  a  strong  impression  on 


Gryffyth's  mind,  and  he  could  not  divest  it 
of  the  suspicion  that  some  act  of  treachery 
was  meditated  by  the  Irish  prince.  Anxi- 
ously occupied  with  this  idea,  he  bad  chosen 
seven  knights  of  his  own  kindred,  with  whose 
valour  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  with  him 
at  their  head,  they  approached  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  hill,  pretending  to  be  amusing 
themselves  with  tilting  at  each  other,  and 
thus  rode  from  one  side  to  another,  with 
shields  raised,  and  spears  in  the  rest,  wheel- 
ing sometimes  almost  round  the  spot  where 
the  chiefs  were  in  conference,  but  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  escape  observation  from 
either  party. 

Meanwhile  O'Ruarc  pressed  his  com  plaints 
with  so  much  earnestness  that,  receiving  no 
satisfactory  answer,  the  dispute  proceeded 
to  high  words,  and  at  length  the  Irish  chief, 
in  great  anger,  made  an  excuse  for  retiring 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  there  beckoned 
his  men  from  the  wood  below.  It  appears 
that  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  also  had  conceived 
some  suspicions,  and  he  had  remained  during 
the  conference  in  a  watchful  posture,  with 
his  sheathed  sword  resting  on  his  knee,  and 
his  hand  on  the  hilt ;  and  when  he  now  saw 
O'Ruarc  returning,  all  pale  and  agitated, 
with  troubled  and  hurried  strides,  his  axe 
raised  in  the  air,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  calling  out,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  to  save  himself.  But 
O'Ruarc  had  already  aimed  one  terrible 
blow  at  his  intended  victim,  which,  falling 
on  the  interpreter,  who  had  rushed  between 
them,  felled  him  to  the  ground ;  and  Hugh 
dc  Lacy  himself  twice  fell  to  the  earth  in 
his  attempts  to  avoid  the  succeeding  strokes 
of  the  Irish  axe,  and  only  escaped  through 
the  courage  of  Maurice  fitz  Gerald,  who 
parried  off  the  deadly  weapon  as  well  as  he 
could  with  his  sword.  Gryffyth,  and  his 
seven  companions,  warned  of  the  danger  by 
Maurice's  shouts,  now  approached  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Irish,  who  were  on  foot, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  their  prince,  and, 
daunted  at  the  sight  of  a  party  of  knights  in 
armour  and  mounted,  gave  him  a  horse  that 
he  might  fly.  O'Ruarc  was  now  alarmed 
for  his  own  personal  safety,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  effect  his  escape,  when  Gryffyth 
rode  up  as  he  was  mounting,  and  with  one 
desperate  plunge  of  his  spear,  thrust  it 
through  the  prince  and  his  courser,  and  both 
fell  dead  on  the  spot.  Three  of  his  familiars, 
who  brought  him  his  horse,  were  also  slain 
in  their  attempt  to  rescue  him,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Irish  having  taken  to  flight,  they  were 
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closely  pursued  by  Gryffyth  and  his  knight*, 
and  a  great  number  of  them  miserably  slaugh- 
tered before  they  found  a  shelter  in  the  woods. 

The  English  treated  the  body  of  O'Ruarc 
as  that  of  a  traitor.  They  cut  off  his  head 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  and  carry- 
ing it  and  his  body  to  Dublin,  they  placed 
the  former  over  the  town  gate,  and  gibbeted 
the  latter,  with  the  feet  upwards,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city — "  a  woful  spectacle," 
to  use  the  words  of  the  native  annalist,  "  to 
the  Irish."  The  head  was  subsequently 
sent  to  England  to  king  Henry.  The  Irish 
chronicles  give  no  circumstantial  account  of 
O'Ruarc's  death ;  they  only  tell  us  that  he 
was  treacherously  slain  by  Hugh  de  Lacy 
and  Donald,  son  of  Annadh  O'Ruarc,  one  of 
his  own  tribe.  The  son  of  Annadh  O'Ruarc 
holds  rather  a  disgraceful  place  in  the  Irish 
annals  of  this  year  as  the  ally  of  the  English 
in  plundering  and  massacring  his  country- 
men. The  death  of  the  old  enemy  of  king 
j  Dermod,  one  of  the  champions  of  Irish  in- 
|  dependence,  appears  to  nave  exasperated 
j  both  parties,  and  to  have  spread  disaffection 
widely  among  the  Irish  chieftains  who  had 
j  before  professed  obedience  to  their  new 
I  masters.  Among  other  destructive  raids 
j  perpetrated  by  various  parties  of  plunderers 
during  the  year,  we  are  informed  that  the 
people  of  Anally  (the  county  of  Longford) 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  were  *'  treach- 
erously "  plundered  by  the  son  of  Annadh 
O'Ruarc,  and  the  English,  who  took  much 
cattle  and  booty ;  and  that  afterwards  they 
marched  to  Ardagh,  plundered  all  the  coun- 
try, and  slew  Donald  O'Ferrall,  the  chief  of 
Anally.  This  was  probably  a  continuation 
of  the  feud  with  the  family  of  O'Ruarc. 

In  one  of  these  plundering  raids,  the  arms 
of  Strongbow  experienced  a  disgrace  which 
they  had  not  suffered  before  since  the  Eng- 
lish adventurers  landed  in  Ireland.  The 
earl  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Ferns,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  and 
he  there,  soon  after  the  departure  of  king 
Henry,  solemnized  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter with  Robert  de  Quincy,  who  received 
as  her  dower  a  territory  in  the  county  of 
I  Wexford,  called  the  DufTreys.    Robert  was 
subsequently  appointed  by  his  father-in-law 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  feudal  earldom, 
|  those  of  constable  and  standard-bearer  of 
'  Leinster.    Shortly  after  this  appointment, 
j  1  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Leinster,  named  O'Demp- 
scy  O'Fally,  having  refused  to  attend  Strong- 
bow's  court,  the  latter  marched  an  army  into 
his  territory,  which  he  ravaged  cruelly,  and 
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then  returned  with  a  great  quantity  of  plun- 
der. As  they  passed  a  defile,  on  their  way 
towards  Kildare,  when  the  earl,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  army,  had  made  his  way  through 
without  interruption,  not  aware  even  of  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  the  Irish  chieftain, 
who  had  been  hovering  unperceived  upon 
their  rear,  suddenly  fell  on  the  division 
which  marched  with  the  standard-bearer  of 
Leinster,  and,  at  the  first  onset,  Robert  dc 
Quincy  was  slain,  and  the  earl's  standard 
was  captured  and  carried  away  by  the  enemy. 

At  this  moment  the  dominions  of  the  king 
of  England  were  in  almost  as  great  confusion 
as  those  which  he  had  so  recently  entrusted  to 
the  management  of  his  feudal  dependants  in 
Ireland.  The  pope  and  the  church  had  been 
appeased  for  the  murder  of  Becket,  and  the 
king  received  a  papal  confirmation  of  all  that 
he  had  done  to  conquer  the  Irish  and  force 
them  to  be  better  catholics.  But  this  im- 
portant conciliation  was  no  sooner  affected 
than  the  English  monarch  was  called  to  exert 
all  his  strength  against  his  own  rebellious 
sons,  who,  urged  on  by  their  mother,  queen 
Eleanor,  and  by  the  king  of  France,  laid 
claim  to  a  portion  of  their  father's  dominions 
on  the  continent,  while  some  of  his  turbulent 
barons  at  home  leagued  with  the  king  of 
Scotland  and  the  count  of  Flanders  to  stir 
up  troubles  in  England.  King  Henry,  who 
was  in  France  making  head  against  this  for- 
midable confederation,  dispatched  pressing 
orders  to  earl  Strongbow  to  hasten  to  his 
assistance,  and  bring  a  reinforcement  to  his 
army;  and  the  earl  obeyed  without  hesita- 
tion, and  was  rewarded  on  his  arrival  with 
the  custody  of  the  important  castle  of  Gisors. 

The  departure  of  Strongbow  left  the  Eng- 
lish forces  in  Ireland  considerably  weakened, 
and  the  alarming  reports  which  were  brought 
over  of  the  increasing  embarrassments  of  the 
English  monarch,  encouraged  the  Irish  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  throw  off  his  yoke. 
The  native  chiefs  disavowed  the  submissions  ■ 
they  had  made  to  king  Henry  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  seemed  on  the  point 
of  uniting  in  a  general  revolt ;  O'Connor  also 
began  to  lift  up  his  head;  and,  to  crown  all, 
a  general  synod  of  the  clergy  and  chief  laity 
of  Ireland  was  held  at  Tuam,  in  Connaught, 
over  which  king  O'Connor  himself  and  the 
archbishop  of  Tuam  presided,  and  the  object 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  to  supersede  j 
the  acts  of  the  synod  called  by  king  Hi-nry 
a  few  months  before.  The  Irish  annalists, 
who  record  the  synod  of  Tuam,  pnss  over  in 
silence  the  previous  synod  of  Cashel. 
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JEALOUSIES  AND  FECDS  AMONG  THE  ENGLISH  BARONS  IN  IRELAND. — DEATH  OF  BTRONGBOW. 


EUDS  and  jealousies 
now  began  also  to  show 
themselves  among  the 
English  leaders,  nou- 
rished by  the  ambition 
of  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals, and  incipient  ri- 
valry between  the  ori- 
x)  ginal  invaders  and  those 
who  had  since  been  brought  in  by  the  king. 
These  afforded  new  encouragement  to  the 
dissatisfied  native  chieftains  who  sought  to 
recover  their  independence,  as  well  as  to 
those  whose  only  motive  was  the  love  of 
disorder  and  plunder.  It  happened,  unfor- 
tunately, that  the  jealousy  alluded  to  existed 
between  the  two  barons  to  whom  Strongbow, 
on  his  departure,  had  entrusted  the  chief 
command,  Henry  de  Montmaurice  and  Ray- 
mund  le  Gros.  The  latter,  who  was  second 
in  command,  was  popular  with  the  soldiery, 
to  whose  faults  even  he  was  indulgent,  and 
with  whom  he  mixed  almost  as  one  of  them- 
selves, while  Hervy  was  proud,  and  a  strict 
enforcer  of  discipbne,  and  had  made  himself" 
obnoxious  to  the  army  by  the  rigour  with 
which  he  restrained  hie  soldiers  from  plun- 
dering. Hervy  was  of  a  temper  that  beheld 
with  impatience  anything  like  a  rivalry  of* 
his  own  power,  and  he  was  soon  jealous  of 
the  popularity  of  his  subordinate  ;  while  the 
latter,  confident  in  the  affections  of  the  army, 
and  in  his  own  superior  mibtary  talents, 
felt  aggrieved  at  the  suspicious  coldness  of 
his  superior.  These  sentiments  hindered 
the  two  chiefs  from  acting  cordially  together, 
and  they  might  soon  have  led  to  more  seri- 
ous results,  had  they  not  been,  in  some 
degree,  checked  by  the  return  of  earl  Strong- 
bow  to  his  government. 

King  Henry,  who  had  defeated  the 
schemes  of  his  enemies  with  almost  as  much 
rapidity  as  they  had  been  formed,  and  had 
already  received  some  intimation  of  the 
threatening  position  of  his  affairs  in  Ireland, 
sent  for  the  earl  to  Rouen,  where  he  was 
then  holding  his  court,  and  communicated 
to  him  his  intention  of  entrusting  the  entire 
command  of  his  Irish  dominions  to  his 
hands.    Strongbow  is  said  to  have  expressed 


some  reluctance  to  undertake  an  office  of  so 
much  difficulty,  and  to  have  suggested  that 
Raymund  should  be  joined  with  him  in  the 
command.  But  to  this  the  king,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  suspicious  of  Raymund's 
ambitious  views,  objected,  but  he  told  the 
earl  that  he  might  make  use  of  him  in  any  ca- 
pacity he  should  think  advisable,  and  then  dis- 
patched him  to  Dublin,  in  the  new  quality  of 
viceroy  of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland,  bestowing 
on  liim  at  the  same  time  the  city  of  Waterford, 
with  a  castle  recently  erected  near  Wicklow. 
Strongbow  accordingly  arrived  at  Dublin, 
and  immediately  took  into  his  own  custody 
that  city  as  well  as  Waterford  and  Wexford, 
the  latter  of  which  he  had  already  possessed ; 
and  by  the  king's  directions  he  sent  over  to 
him  in  Normandy  Robert  fitz  Bernard  with 
the  garrison  of  Waterford,  Robert  fitz  Ste- 
phen and  Maurice  de  Prendergast  from 
Dublin,  with  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Miles  de 
Cogan,  and  other  knights,  who  seemed  to 
have  incurred  some  portion  of  Henry's  sus- 
picions. 

The  loss  of  so  many  soldiers  thus  sent  out 
of  the  island  considerably  weakened  Strong- 
bow's  military  force,  and  to  add  to  his  diffi- 
culties he  had  soon  spent  the  money  he  bad 
brought  with  him  to  support  the  expe 
of  his  government,  and  the  army  which 
mained,  withheld  by  Henry  de  Montmau- 
rice's  strict  discipline  from  enriching  them- 
selves by  plundering  the  Irish,  became 
mutinous  from  want  of  pay.  The  soldiers 
presented  themselves  in  a  tumultuous  body 
before  the  viceroy,  they  complained  in  a  rude 
manner  of  the  conduct  of  their  commander,and 
threatened  that,  if  he  were  not  replaced  by 
Raymund,  they  would  either  return  to  their 
native  country,  or  enter  into  the  service  of 
the  Irish  chiefs  who  were  already  arming 
against  his  authority.  Strongbow  saw  well 
that  he  had  no  alternative,  and  acceded  to  | 
their  request;  and  knowing  that  their  object  | 
was  plunder,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  pacify  them  by  giving  them  their  | 
arrears  of  pay,  he  allowed  them  to  march  1 
under  Raymund  into  Offaly,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  chastising  the  insubordination  of 
the  petty  princes  of  that  district,  which  , 
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overrun  and  plundered  almost  without  re- 
,  sistance.     They  thus  proceeded  as  far  as 
i  Lismore,  which  with  the  surrounding  district 
.  afforded  them  a  rich  booty.    Returning  with 
this  by  the  coast,  they  found  some  ships  at 
1  anchor,  in  which  they  embarked  a  large  por- 
|  don  of  their  plunder,  and  sent  it  under  the 
;  charge  of  a  knight  named  Adam  de  Here- 
j  ford  by  sea  to  Waterford.    The  citizens  of 
I  Cork,  who  had  obtained  information  of  this 
I  transaction,  had  in  the  mean  time  armed  a 
fleet  of  two-and-thirty  small  vessels  and  sent 
it  out  to  intercept  the  convoy ;  and  meeting 
with  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  sharp 
engagement  ensued,  in  which,  however,  the 
deadly  cross-bows  and  iron  corslets  of  the 
English  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  Irish 
slings  and  axes,  and  Adam  de  Hereford  not 
only  drove  away  his  assailants  and  secured 
j  the  plunder  under  his  charge,  but  he  carried 
1  triumphantly  into  the  harbour  of  Waterford 
eight  of  the  enemy's  vessels.     The  com- 
mander of  the  Cork  squadron  had  been  slain 
in  the  battle  by  a  brave  young  Welshman 
named  Philip. 

A  similar  success  had  crowned  the  efforts 
of  their  comrades  on  shore.    Raymund  had 
received  intelligence  of  the  hostile  conMuct 
I  of  the  citizens  of  Cork,  which  city  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  Mac  Carthy,  prince 
of  Desmond,  when  the  necessities  of  king 
Henry  had  compelled  him  to  withdraw  the 
English  garrison ;  and  he  hastened  with  a 
I  select  body  of  his  cavalry  to  support  his 
!  countrymen.    Mac  Carthy  with  a  similar 
solicitude  for  the  success  of  his  vassals  of 
Cork,  had  raised  the  men  of  Desmond,  and 
he  and  Raymund  met  unexpectedly  on  the 
way.    After  a  short  action,  in  which  the 
j  loss  appears  to  have  been  small  on  either 
!  side,  the  Irish  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 
I  woods,  and  Raymund  marched  triumphantly 
!  into  Waterford,  with  an  immense  drove  of 
cattle  and  sheep  which  had  been  carried  off 
from  the  territory  of  Lismore.    Other  petty 
enterprises  of  this  kind  followed,  which 
turned  uniformly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
English,  and  increased  the  popularity  of 
Raymund. 

The  latter,  encouraged  by  this  circum- 
stance, now  began  to  entertain  higher  aims. 
It  has  already  been  stated  how  Robert  de 
Quincy,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  earl's 
,  army  in  its  return  from  Ossory,  had  been 
!  slain  by  the  Irish,  and  lost  the  standard 
of  Leinster.  He  left  his  young  wife,  Strong- 
bow's  sister  Basilea,  with  child,  and  she  soon 
afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  Ray- 


mund had  it  appears  conceived  a  passion  for 
the  lady  Basilea,  and  now,  encouraged  by  his 
good  fortunes,  he  ventured  to  demand  of 
the  carl  her  hand  in  marriage,  with  the  office 
of  constable  and  standard-bearer  of  Leinster 
during  the  minority  of  Robert  de  Quincy's 
infant  daughter.  Strongbow  refused  to  listen 
to  Raymund's  request,  and  the  latter  resigned 
the  command  of  the  army  in  disgust,  and 
returned  to  Wales,  taking  with  him  several 
of  the  bravest  of  his  companions  in  arms.* 
The  constableship  was  restored  to  his  rival 
Hervy  de  Montmaurice. 

The  loss  of  Raymund  was  soon  felt  in 
Ireland.  The  year  1173  had  been  spent  in 
such  petty  warfare  as  we  have  related  above, 
and  it  was  now  1 174,  when  Hervy  de  Mont- 
maurice, anxious  to  distinguish  himself 
by  some  successes  as  a  commander,  recom- 
mended to  the  earl  the  invasion  of  Munster, 
in  anticipation,  as  he  said,  of  an  intended 
revolt  in  that  quarter  of  a  threatening  aspect. 
Strongbow  approved  of  his  counsel,  and  they 
marched  together,  with  a  powerful  army,  to 
Cashel,  where  they  encamped.  According 
to  the  Irish  accounts,  king  O'Connor  raised 
the  army  of  Connaught,  and  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  the  people  of  Munster.  Hervy 
and  Strongbow,  having  ascertained  the  for- 
midable numbers  of  the  enemy,  agreed  to 
send  to  Dublin  for  a  reinforcement  from  the 
garrison  there,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
Ostinen  who  had  entered  the  English  pay. 
This  party  appears  to  have  marched  along 
carelessly,  until,  passing  a  night  at  Ossory, 
they  were  cut  off  by  Donald  O'Brian,  prince 
of  Thomond,  who  had  marched  with  the 
greatest  rapidity  and  secrecy  at  the  head  of 
a  part  of  the  old  clan  of  the  Dalcassians, 
and  slew  a  great  part  of  them  as  they  were 
sleeping,  unarmed, '  in  their  beds.  Earl 
Strongbow,  under  the  sudden  vexation  caused 
by  this  disaster,  made  a  hasty  retreat,  with 
Hervy  de  Montmaurice  and  his  army,  to 
Waterford,  and  shut  himself  up  within  the 
walls  of  that  city.  The  Irish  magnified  this  j 
check  into  a  great  victory  gained  over  Strong-  j 
bow's  forces,  and  the  exaggerated  reports 
spread  over  the  island  became  the  signal  for 

•  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  history  of  Ray- 
mund's departure  for  Wales.    The  Anglo-Norman 
rhymer,  who  haa  recorded  the  details  here  given 
relating  to  the  cause  of  Raymund's  disgust,  has  evi-  | 
dently  fallen  into  error  in  placing  it  before  Strong-  | 
bow's  recall  from  Ireland  to  assist  the  king  in  Nor-  j 
mandy.     Oiraldus  (Hibern.  Expugn.  lib.  ii,  c.  3) 
glosses  over  Raymund's  quarrel  with  the  carl,  and 
merely  tells  us  that  Raymund  was  recalled  to  Wales 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  William  fitt  Gerald. 
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i  a  general  revolt.  Several  even  of  the  chief- 
tains of  Leinster,  who  had  made  the  warmest 
professions  of  their  fidelity  to  the  English, 
disclaimed  their  engagements,  and  declared 
their  devotion  to  the  national  cause.  Among 
them  was,  it  is  said,  Donald  Kavenagh,  so 
celebrated  for  his  steadfastness  in  the  cause 
of  his  father,  king  Derniod,  and  who  had 
given  so  many  proofs  of  his  attachment  to 
the  English  interests.  King  Roderic  was, 
at  the  same  time,  active  in  nis  attempts  to 
unite  the  brave  chiefs  of  Ulster  against  the 
common  enemy ;  and,  collecting  his  own 
army  of  Connaught,  he  marched  against  the 
English  settlements  in  Meath,  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  destroyed  his 
castles,  particularly  that  of  Trim,  and  drove 
Hugh  Tyrrel,  who  had  the  military  com- 
mand at  Meath,  to  seek  shelter,  with  his 
soldiers,  in  Dublin. 

Strongbow,  however,  alarmed  at  the  spread 
of  the  revolt,  and  perceiving  that  the  ill- 
success  of  the  plans  of  llervy  dc  Montmau- 
ricc  had  increased  the  dissatisfaction  of  his 
own  troops,  had  already  prepared  for  the 
emergency  by  recalling  their  favourite  com- 
mander. A  messenger  had  been  dispatched 
to  Raymund  in  Wales,  urging  him  to  lose 
no  time  in  returning  to  Ireland,  and  offering 
him  the  hand  of  his  sister,  with  the  offices 
held  by  her  late  husband.  Raymund  was, 
no  doubt,  prepared  for  such  a  proposal ;  he 
immediately  embarked  in  fifteen  snips,  hav- 
ing collected,  among  his  own  kindred,  thirty 
knights,  with  a  hundred  horsemen,  and  three 
hundred  choice  Welsh  archers;  and  the 
hearts  of  the  English  in  Waterford  were 
cheered  when  they  saw  them  sail  majestically 
into  their  harbour.  Raymund,  restored  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  escorted 
the  earl  from  Waterford  to  Wexford,  pro- 
bably to  check,  by  their  proximity,  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  in  Leinster ;  and  there 
his  nuptials  with  the  lady  Basilea  were  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp,  her  brother  giving 
unto  her  as  a  dower  considerable  grants  of 
lands,  including  Fothard,  Hy-Drone,  and 
Glascarrig.  At  the  same  time  Strongbow 
made  a  general  distribution  of  lands  to  his 
followers ;  he  gave  O'Barthie  to  Hervy  de 
Montmauricc ;  he  granted  Fernegenall  to 
Maurice  de  Prendergast,  who  also  possessed 
the  district  of  Hy-Kinscllagh ;  to  Meiler 
fitz  Henry  he  gave  Carberry  ;  and  Maurice 
fitz  Gerald  received  Wicklow,  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Mac  Kelan. 

According  to  the  historian  Giraldus,  Ray- 
mund had  arrived  at  Waterford  in  a  critical 
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moment.    An  extensive  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  English, 
and  the  people  of  Waterford  are  said  to 
have  been  on  the  point  of  rising  against  j 
Strongbow  and  his  garrison.    Repressed  by 
the  formidable  accession  thus  brought  to  the  { 
Anglo-Irish  forces,  no  sooner  had  the  latter  | 
left  them  to  march  to  Wexford,  than  the  j 
rage  of  the  citizens  broke  forth.    The  small 
garrison  now  left  there  suspected  no  evil, 
and  were  easily  taken  off  their  guard.  Their 
commander  crossed  the  Suir,  with  a  few 
attendants,  in  a  boat,  and  this  was  seized 
upon  as  the  signal  for  the  outbreak.  He, 
and  his  companions,  were  killed  by  the 
mariners,  and  when  this  was  known,  the 
townsmen  rose,  and  massacred  the  English 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  The 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  however,  did  not 
lose  their  courage,  for,  with  the  exception 
of  some  who  were  slain  unarmed,  they  forti- 
fied themselves  in  Reginald's  Tower,  and 
made  such  a  vigorous  defence  that  they  not  i 
only  beat  off  their  assailants,  but  ultimately 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  city* 

From  his  nuptials  at  Wexford,  Raymund 
was  called  suddenly  to  resist  the  invasion  of 
O'Cannor,  who,  after  over-running  Meath, 
had  advanced  near  to  the  walls  of  Dublin. 
The  Irish  clans,  however,  were  as  usual  more  | 
intent  upon  securing  their  plunder,  than  of 
pursuing  their  successes,  and,  before  the 
English  had  arrived,  O'Connor's  army  had 
broken  up  and  separated,  each  chief  return- 
ing to  his  respective  home.  Some  parties,  ; 
who,  perhaps  more  heavily  laden  with  their 
spoils  than  the  others,  lingered  behind,  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  Raymund  s  soldiers,  so  that 
little  was  left  for  the  latter  to  do  beyond 
restoring  the  English  settlers  to  their  posses- 
sions. But  the  war  dwindled  into  a  series 
of  skirmishes  and  reprisals,  in  one  of  which, 
early  in  1 175,  Donald  Kavenagh  was  slain. 
In  another,  Marcus  O'Melachun,  the  Irish 
prince  of  East  Meath,  was  captured  by  the 
English,  who  hanged  him  at  Trim.  The 
spirit  of  disaffection  was  thus  soon  repressed 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  and  Strongbow 
and  Raymund  were  enabled  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  south,  leaving  Hugh  Tyrrel 
to  rebuild  the  castles  which  had  been  de-  ! 
stroyed  by  the  Irish. 

The  province  of  Munster  presented  an  i 
extraordinary  scene  of  turbulence.  Donald 
O'Brian,  king  of  Thomond,  who  had  obtained 
possession  of  Limerick,  and  set  the  English 
power  at  defiance,  was  on  the  other  hand 
engaged  in  domestic  feuds  with  his  own  I 
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kinsmen  and  with  the  clans  who  owed  alle- 
l  giance  to  him.  The  Irish  annals  of  this 
vear  state  that  two  O'Brians  were  seized  by 
1  Donald  in  their  own  house  at  Castle-Conell, 
[  and  there  deprived  of  their  eyes  by  his  order; 
and  mention  several  chiefs  "  treacherously" 
slain  by  his  contrivance,  among  whom  was  a 
son  of  the  prince  of  Ossory .  On  the  other  side 
he  had  given  some  offence  to  the  king  of  Con- 
naught,  who  marched  an  army  into  Munster, 
and  ravaged  Thomond,  compelling  its  prince 
to  retreat  before  him.  It  appears  that  it  was 
the  prince  of  Ossory,  who,  as  holding  the 
southern  border  of  Leinster,  claimed  the 
I  immediate  protection  of  its  sovereign,  who 
drew  the  English  on  the  present  occasion 
against  Donald  O'Brian,  and  he  acted  as  a 
guide  to  the  small  but  resolute  army  which 
marched  under  the  command  of  Raymund 
to  undertake  the  siege  of  Limerick.*  The 
king  of  Ossory,  who  had  first  given  pledges 
for  his  fidelity,  marched  first,  and  the  Eng- 
lish commander  followed,  at  the  head  of  six 
hundred  men.  In  this  order  they  proceeded 
through  wood  and  over  plain  till  they  ap- 
proached the  city  of  Limerick,  which,  built 
on  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  besides  being 
strongly  fortified,  was  surrounded  by  the 
wide  channel  of  the  river.  When  the 
army  reached  the  banks,  they  found  that  the 
bridges  had  been  destroyed,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  a  ford.  Two  soldiers  swam 
across,  and  returned,  but  one  was  drowned 
in  the  passage  back.  The  troops  hesitated, 
alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  upon 
which  the  brave  Meiler  fitz  Henry,  Ray- 
m unci's  cousin,  spurred  his  horse  forward, 
and  shouting  "  Onward,  in  the  name  of  St. 
David!"  dashed  into  the  stream.  He  was 
followed  by  two  or  three  others,  and  they 
succeeded  with  difliculty  in  reaching  the 
opposite  bank,  where  they  were  exposed  to 
a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  walls  and  from 
the  elevated  ground  bordering  on  the  river. 
The  English  army  still  hesitated  to  follow, 
and  then  Raymund  himself  rode  up  to  the 
front  and  led  the  way.  The  whole  army 
rushed  in  after  their  intrepid  leader,  and 
crossed  the  river  in  a  mass,  with  the  loss  of 
only  two  men.  The  people  of  Limerick  had 
hastened  to  the  water-side  to  hinder  them 
from  landing,  but  they  were  so  astonished 

•  80,  at  least,  we  are  informed  by  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man rhymer, — 

E  li  reia  de  Osaerie 
Devant  prime  les  guie, 
Vers  Moncstere  lea  guia, 
8ur  rein  O'Brien  eel  o«t  mena. 


at  Raymund's  intrepidity,  and  at  the  cour- 
age which  animated  his  followers,  that  they 
took  flight  without  striking  a  blow ;  and  the 
English  pressed  on  them  so  closely  that  they 
entered  the  gates  together  with  them,  and, 
after  great  slaughter  took  possession  of  the 
city,  which  was  given  up  to  all  the  excesses 
of  a  victorious  soldiery.*  Limerick  was 
thus  captured  on  a  Tuesday,  and  Giraldus 
states  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  Wexford, 
Waterford,  and  Dublin,  had  all  been  taken 
by  the  English  on  the  same  day  of  the 
weck.f 

It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  king  Henry, 
hoping  by  its  promulgation  to  strengthen 
his  power  in  Ireland,  made  public  the  bull 
of  pope  Adrian,  since  confirmed  by  his  sue 
cessor  in  the  papacy,  granting  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  to  the  English  monarch.  Two 
commissioners,  a  layman  and  an  ecclesiastic, 
William  fitz  Aldelin  and  Nicholas  prior  of 
Wallingford,  were  sent  over  to  Ireland  to 
read  this  document  before  a  synod  of  Irish 
bishops,  who  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
orders  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Another 
task  imposed  on  the  two  commissioners  was 
to  observe  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  ascertain 
as  far  as  possible  the  causes  of  the  increasing 
disorders  in  its  government.  They  had  for 
this  purpose  entered  into  communication 
with  some  of  the  English  barons,  and  more 
especially  with  Hervy  de  Montmaurice,  the 
rival  of  Raymund,  by  whom  perhaps  they 
were  in  some  degree  prejudiced  in  their 
judgment.  Hervy  had  a  little  before  this  pe- 
riod— according  to  Giraldus,  with  the  secret 
hope  of  having  a  more  certain  cover  for  his 
plots  against  his  rival  in  the  pretended  friend- 
ship of  a  family  alliance — married  Raymund's 
kinswoman,  Nesta,  daughter  of  Maurice  fitz 
Gerald ;  and  to  draw  still  more  closely  the 
family  alliance,  the  earl  is  stated,  by  Ray- 
mund's procuration,  to  have  given  his  own 
daughter  to  Maurice  fitz  Gerald's  eldest  son 
Willi  am.  Maurice  himself  had  returned 
from  Wales,  and  received  some  new  grants 
in  Ireland. 

Perhaps  the  pretended  conspiracy  against 
Raymund  was  a  pure  creation  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Hervy  de  Montmaurice;  but  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  reports  carried  over  to  king 

*  The  metrical  narrative  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
rhymer  ends  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  this  attack 
upon  Limerick,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  unique  manuscript  which  contains  it. 

t  Giraldus  observes  with  a  pun,  which  is  only  un- 
derstood in  the  Latin,  "Nec  mirum  tamen  *el  mtioni 
disgonum,  si  Martis  potissimum  die  Martia  negotia 
sunt  oompleta."— Hib.rn.  Expugn.  lib.  ii.  c.  8. 
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Henry  in  Normandy  represented  him  as  not 
only  turning  the  army  of  Ireland  into  a  host 
of  freebooters  and  plunderers,  who  excited 
rebellion  on  every  side  by  their  unprovoked 
depredations  (which  was  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth);  but  they  intimated  that  he 
was  actuated  by  ambitious  views,  which  led 
him  to  aspire  not  only  to  establish  himself 
as  the  independent  sovereign  of  Limerick, 
but  to  grasp  in  anticipation  at  the  sovereignty 
]  of  Ireland.  These  charges  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  expedition  against 
Limerick  was  not  undertaken  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  Strongbow,  and  in  fact  that 
Raymund  himself  had  been  driven  to  it  in 
some  measure  by  the  necessity  of  supporting 
his  own  popularity,  by  keeping  the  soldiers 
in  action  and  indulging  them  in  plunder. 
The  king  himself  now  took  the  alarm,  and 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1 176  he  dispatched 
four  nobles  of  his  court  to  Ireland,  two  of 
whom  had  authority  to  return  to  him  with 
Raymund  under  their  conduct,  while  the 
other  two  were  to  remain  with  earl  Strong- 
bow  and  assist  him  with  their  counsels. 

The  king's  orders  remained  without  effect, 
not  from  Raymund's  unwillingness  to  obey 
them,  but  on  account  of  new  troubles  in 
Munster.  The  popular  commander  was  only 
waiting  for  a  favourable  wind,  to  proceed  in 
company  with  the  two  commissioners  to  the 
court  of  king  Henry,  when  intelligence  ar- 
rived that  no  sooner  had  he  left  Limerick 
than  Donald  O'Brian  had  again  raised  his 
head,  that  he  had  now  surrounded  that  city 
with  a  numerous  force,  and  that  the  besieged 
English  garrison  was  already  driven  to  ex- 
tremities. Strongbow  prepared  to  march 
such  an  army  as  could  be  spared  at  the  in- 
stant to  the  relief  of  Limerick,  and  he  had 
assembled  a  force  of  about  six  hundred  men, 
but  when  he  gave  the  orders  for  departure, 
the  soldiers  with  one  accord  refused  to 
|  obey,  unless  they  were  led  by  their  favourite 
general.  Strongbow  consulted  with  the 
king's  commissioners,  and  it  was  resolved,  on 
account  of  the  emergency  of  the  occasion, 
that  Riymund  should  be  again  placed  at  the 
j  head  of  the  army.  Raymund  affected  reluc- 
j  tance,  but  afterwards  consented  to  return  to 
his  post,  and  he  marched  immediately  with 
this  small  army  towards  Munster.  On  his 
way  he  was  joined  by  the  Irish  of  Ossory 
and  Hy-Kinsellagh,  under  their  two  princes, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  O'Brian  of  Tho- 
mond. 

As  they  proceeded,  they  learnt  that  the 
latter,  having  abandoned  the  siege  of  Lime- 
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rick  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of 
their  approach,0  had  marched  with  his  whole 
army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cashel,  and 
there  taken  up  a  strong  position  in  a  defile 
through  which  the  English  and  their  allies 
must  necessarily  pass.    When  the  latter  ar- 
rived, they  found  O'Brian's  army,  formidable 
by  its  numbers,  posted  behind  strong  en- 
trenchments, but  the  English  marched  at 
once  to  the  attack,  not  as  usual  rushing  j 
forward  with  shouts,  but  moving  slowly  i 
and  steadily,  and  almost  in  silence.  The 
Irish  who  accompanied  them  were  astonished,  | 
and  took  their  coolness  for  fear,  and  the 
prince  of  Osssory  came  to  the  English  chiefs 
to  exhort  and  encourage  them,  declaring 
that  if  they  did  not  on  this  occasion  show 
their  wonted  vigour  they  and  their  force* 
would  join  the  enemy.    The  Irish  were, 
however,  soon  undeceived,  for  the  Eng-  j 
lish  in  advance,  led  by  the  brave  Meiler 
fitz  Henry,  threw  themselves  as  usual  upon 
the   entrenchments,    and,  after  a  short 
struggle,  in  which  the  Irish  of  Thomond 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  carried  every- 
thing before  them,  and  O'Brian's  army  was 
scattered  over  the  plain  in  headlong  flight. 
Limerick  was  saved  by  tlus  victory ;  and 
Donald  O'Brian,  reduced  to  despair,  de- 
manded an  interview  with  the  English  leader, 
to  arrange  terms  of  submission.    At  the 
same  time,  O'Connor  of  Connaught,  either 
to  renew  his  own  fealty,  or  to  interpose  his  | 
good  services  in  favour  of  O'Brian,  begged  I 
to  be  a  party  to  the  conference,  and  descend- 
ing the  Shannon  with  an  escort  ot  boats,  he 
took  up  his  station  on  the  western  side  of  i 
Lough  Dearg.     The  prince  of  Thomond, 
with  his  escort,  stationed  themselves  in  a 
wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ;  and 
Raymund  and  his  English  took  up  a  po- 
sition near  Killaloe,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  both.    The  result  was,  that  both  the 
Irish  princes  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  gave  hostages  for  its  observance.  This 
event  was  followed  by  another  which  turned 
no  less  to  the  advantage  of  the  English. 
Dermod  mac  Carthy,  prince  of  Desmond, 
who  had  resumed  his  allegiance  to  king 
Henry,  was  suddenly  deposed  by  his  son, 
and  thrown  into  prison.    He  sent  immedi- 
ately to  the  English,  claiming  their  protec- 
tion, and  Raymund  marched  at  once  to  his 

•  The  Irish  annalist*  pretend  that  O'Brian  had 
raptured  Limerick.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
native  authorities  exaggerate  much  the  successes  of 
their  countrymen,  while,  in  moat  instance*,  they  paaa 
over  their  defeats  in  silence. 
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assistance.  The  rebellion  was  soon  subdued, 
and  Mac  Carthy  restored  to  his  throne,  and 
the  first  use  he  made  of  his  power  was  to 
cut  off  his  son's  head.  As  a  mark  of  his 
gratitude  for  the  services  of  his  deliverer,  he 
bestowed  upon  Raymund  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  in  the  part  of  Desmond,  called 
,  Kerry,  which  Raymund  gave  to  his  son 
Maurice,  the  founder  of  the  Fitz  Maurice 
family  of  Kerry. 

The  submission  of  the  king  of  Connaught 
on  this  occasion,  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  the  confirmation  and  fulfilment 
of  a  treaty  made  between  that  prince  and 
the  king  of  England  at  the  Michaelmas  of 
the  preceding  year.  O'Connor,  it  seems, 
had  formed  the  same  opinion  of  the  unscru- 
pulous predatory  character  of  the  English 
governors  and  army  in  Ireland  as  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  English  court,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  aeek  protection  by  treating  directly 
with  the  English  monarch.  Accordingly, 
when  king  Henry  held  his  court  at  Windsor, 
on  the  octaves  of  St.  Michael,  1175,  three 
Irish  prelates  were  ushered  into  his  presence, 
and  there,  before  the  great  nobles  of  the 
realm,  a  solemn  treaty,  or  "  concord,"  was 
entered  into  between  the  king  of  England 
and  the  king  of  Connaught,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  written  charter.*  By  this  docu- 
ment the  king  of  England  granted  toRoderic, 
king  of  Connaught,  "  his  liege  man,"  that, 
"as  long  as  he  should  serve  him  faithfully, 
he  should  be  a  king  under  him,  ready  at  his 
service,  as  his  man,"  and  that  he  should  hold 
his  land  "  as  well  and  peaceably  as  he  held 
it  before  the  lord,  the  king  of  England, 
entered  Ireland,"  under  the  condition  of 
paying  a  tribute  to  him.  This  tribute  was 
to  be  a  merchantable  hide  for  every  tenth 
head  of  cattle  killed  in  Ireland.  Roderic 
was  to  have  dominion  and  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants, 
with  its  kings  and  princes,  with  exceptions 
specified  in  the  sequel  of  the  treaty,  and  he 
,  was  bound  to  oblige  them  to  pay  tribute 
through  his  hands  to  the  king  of  England, 
whose  other  rights  were  also  to  be  preserved. 
The  subordinate  kings,  princes,  &c,  were 
to  continue  in  quiet  possession  of  their  prin- 
cipalities, as  long  as  they  remained  faithful 
to  the  king  of  England,  and  paid  their  tri- 
bute ;  but,  in  case  any  of  them  should  rebel 
against  the  king  of  England,  or  against  king 
Roderic,  and  refuse  to  pay  their  tribute,  or 

*  This  important  document  is  preserved  by  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough,  who  has  inserted  it  in  his  Vit 
H*n.  a  vol  i,  p.  123. 
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should  depart  from  their  fealty  to  the  king 
of  England,  the  king  of  Connaught  was  then 
authorized  to  judge  them,  and,  if  necessary, 
deprive  them  of  their  governments  and  pos- 
sessions. Should  Roderic  not  be  strong 
enough  to  enforce  his  authority  in  this 
respect,  he  was  to  receive  assistance,  on  de- 
manding it,  from  the  king's  constable  of 
Ireland  and  his  army  there.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once,  that  though  the  king  of  Connaught 
was,  by  this  agreement,  placed  in  a  depend- 
ent position,  and  that  the  grant  was  only  to 
himself  personally,  yet  the  power  left  him 
was  very  considerable.  The  treaty  goes  on 
to  stipulate  that  if  any  of  the  Irish  who  had 
fled  from  "  the  territory  of  the  king's  barons  " 
should  desire  to  return  thither,  they  might 
do  so  in  peace,  either  paying  the  aforesaid 
tribute  as  others  did,  or  performing  the  ser- 
vices they  were  anciently  accustomed  to  per- 
form for  their  lands,  the  choice  to  be  at  the 
will  of  their  lords  ;  and  if  any  of  the  Irish, 
who  were  subjects  of  the  king  of  Connaught, 
should  refuse  to  return  to  him,  he  might 
compel  them  to  do  so,  that  they  might  remain 
in  his  land  in  peace.  The  king  of  Connaught, 
moreover,  was  empowered  to  take  hostages 
from  all  those  whom  the  king  of  England 
had  committed  to  him,  at  the  choice  of  him- 
self and  the  king  of  England,  which  hostages 
he  was  to  giv«  to  the  king  of  England,  or  to 
others  chosen  by  him.  All  those  from  whom 
these  securities  were  demanded,  were 
obliged  to  perform  certain  annual  services 
to  the  English  crown,  by  presents  of  Irish 
dogs  and  nawks,  articles  which  were  long 
in  great  request  in  other  countries;  and 
they  were  not  to  detain  any  person  whatso- 
ever, belonging  to  any  land  or  territory  of 
the  English  monarch,  against  his  will  and 
commandment. 

The  territory  in  Ireland  excepted  from 
the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  king  Roderic, 
described  as  the  domain  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land and  his  barons,  is  defined  in  the  treaty 
as  consisting  of  Dublin,  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances ;  Meath,  with  all  its  appurtenances, 
and  the  absolute  dominion  over  it;  Wex- 
ford, with  all  its  appurtenances,  including 
the  whole  of  Leinster;  and  Watcrford,  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  as  far  as  Dungurvon, 
this  latter  place,  aud  its  appurtenances, 
being  included.  This  was  the  territory 
whicn,  in  later  times,  was  so  well  known 
by  the  title  of  the  English  Pale. 

Among  the  witnesses  to  this  charter,  rati- 
fied in  a  full  council  of  prelates  and  barons, 
appears  the  name  of  Laureuce  archbishop 
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of  Dublin.*  It  makes  the  kings  of  England, 
for  all  future  time,  lords  paramount  of  Ire- 
land ;  it  gives  them  the  fee  of  the  soil,  and 
makes  all  future  monarchs  of  Ireland  hut 
tenants  in  capite,  or  vassals,  of  the  English 
crown.  As  a  first  act  of  his  authority,  the 
king  of  England,  in  the  same  council,  ap- 
pointed an  Irishman,  named  Augustine,  to 
the  then  vacant  bishopric  of  Waterford,  and 
sent  him  back  to  Ireland  with  archbishop 
j  Laurence  to  receive  consecration  at  the  hands 
I  of  the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  his 
metropolitan. 

The  presence  of  O'Connor  at  Lough  Dearg 
in  the  spring  of  1176,  was  perhaps  nothing 
more  than  a  formal  caution,  in  order  that, 
according  to  the  above  treaty,  the  submis- 
sion and  hostages  of  Donald  O'Brian  might 
pass  through  his  hands.  After  these  host- 
ages had  been  safely  lodged  in  Limerick, 
and  while  Raymund  was  engaged  in  reducing 
to  obedience  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Der- 
mod  mac  Carthv,  an  event  occurred  which 
was  likely  to  have  a  more  important  influence 
on  the  fate  of  the  English  government  in 
England.  Earl  Strongbow,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  in  a  precarious  state  of  health, 
died  at  Dublin  from  a  mortification  in  his 
foot,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1176.  The 
Irish  when  they  heard  of  his  decease  were 
filled  with  joy;  they  hated  him,  because  he 
had  been  the  special  instrument  of  their 
subjection  to  foreigners;  they  pointed  him 
out  as  the  spoiler  and  profaner  of  their 
churches;  and  they  said  that  he  died  from 
]  a  visitation  of  their  saints,  it  being  gene- 
i  rally  reported  among  them  that  in  his  last 
I  illness  the  earl  frequently  screamed  out  that 
I  St.  Brigid  was  killing  him. 

For  a  time,  however,  great  pains  were 
taken  to  conceal  from  the  public  the  loss 
1  which  the  English  interests  in  Ireland  had 
sustained,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  intelli- 
gence of  carl  Strongbow's  death  would  be 
!  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection,  if  pre- 
1  ventive  measures  were  not  taken.  There 

|  •  While  in  England,  on  this  occasion,  Archbishop 
I.aurencc  narrowly  escaped  an  attempt  upon  his  life. 
He  was  at  Canterbury  in  attendance  uiwn  the  king, 
and  having  been  requested  by  the  monk*  to  celebrate 
mass,  he  was  proceeding  to  the  altar  dressed  in  his 
pontificals,  when  a  madman,  hearing  of  his  great  holi- 
ness, and  imagining  he  would  be  doing  a  good  act  in 
conferring  on  him  the  crown  of  martyrdom — the  En- 
glish complained  that  the  Irish  church  had  no  martyr 
among  its  saints — struck  him  on  the  head  with  a 
large  club.  The  archbishop  with  difficulty  recovered 
from  the  eflVcU  of  the  blow,  and  begged  the  life  of 
his  assailant. 
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was  danger  even  in  conveying  the  intelligence 
to  Raymund,  lest  the  messenger  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  on  the  road. 
After  some  consultation,  however,  the  lady 
Basilea,  who  was  in  Dublin,  wrote  a  myste- 
rious letter  to  her  husband,  in  which  she 
informed  him  that  her  great  tooth,  which 
had  ached  so  long,  was  at  length  fallen  out, 
and  she  there  intreated  him  to  return  to 
Dublin  with  as  much  speed  as  possible. 

This  letter  found  Raymund  in  Desmond. 
He  understood  its  meaning,  and  hurried  to 
Limerick,  where  he  held  a  hasty  consul- 
tation with  his  companions  in  amis.  It 
was  agreed  that,  in  the  extreme  necessity  of 
collecting  the  English  army  in  force  about 
Dublin,  it  would  be  impossible  to  retain 
possession  of  the  city  they  were  then  occu- 
pying, and  they  therefore  sent  for  Donald 
O'Brian,  told  him  that  as  he  had  made  his 
submission  and  given  his  hostages,  the  king 
of  England  received  them  in  good  faith, 
would  henceforward  trust  in  him  as  his 
liegeman,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  confidence 
entrusted  the  city  of  Limerick  to  his  cus- 
tody. O'Brian,  with  the  most  profound  dis- 
simulation, professed  to  receive  this  mark 
of  the  royal  confidence  with  the  greatest 
gratitude,  and  promised  on  his  oath  to  hold 
the  city  faithfully  for  the  king  of  England. 
Raymund  then  marched  out  with  his  army, 
but  the  soldiers  who  had  formed  his  rear  had 
hardly  passed  the  river,  when  the  treacherous 
king  of  Thomond  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  | 
broken  down,  and  setting  fire  to  the  city  of  ' 
Limerick  in  four  different  quarters,  reduced 
it  to  ashes,  declaring  that  he  would  leave  it 
no  longer  to  be  a  nest  for  the  reception  of 
foreigners.  We  are  told  by  Giraldus  that 
the  enemies  of  Raymund  endeavoured  to 
represent  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  in  an 
unfavourable  light;  but  that  king  Henry,  i 
whose  political  wisdom  was  proverbial,  ex- 
pressed his  judgment  in  reply  that  the  first 
taking  of  Limerick  by  the  English  was  a  I 
noble  exploit,  that  the  recovery  of  it  was  I 
still  nobler;  but  that  the  abandonment  of  it 
in  this  manner  was  alone  an  act  of  wisdom. 

Raymund  reached  Dublin  without  meet- 
ing with  any  obstacle  in  his  road;  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  obsequies  of 
earl  Strongbow  were  clebrated  with  great 
pomp  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city, 
archbishop  Laurence  officiating  at  the  cere- 
mony. The  council  at  Dublin  then  proceeded 
to  exercise  the  important  power  entrusted 
to  them  by  Henry's  first  statutes,  by  elect- 
ing a  viceroy  or  lord  deputy  in  carl  Richard's 
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place;  and  as,  in  the  emergency  of  the 
moment,  everything  seemed  to  call  for  the 
rigour  and  talents  of  Raymund,  the  choice 
fell  unanimously  upon  him.  The  king's 
commissioners,  who  had  now  had  time  to 
make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the 
»tate  and  necessities  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  concurred  in  the  choice, 
and  they  immediately  embarked  for  England, 
to  render  an  account  of  their  mission  to  the 
king. 

The  necessity  of  the  precautions  which 
had  been  taken  on  the  death  of  Strongbow 
was  made  evident  by  troubles  which  had 
already  broke  out  in  Meath.  The  castle  of 
Slane  was  occupied  by  Richard  le  Fleming, 
to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  and  a  small  garrison  of  English,  who 


were  hated  by  the  natives  for  their  preda- 
tory incursions  into  the  districts  of  Orgial 
and  Hy-Briuin,  and  their  oppressions  of  the 
Irish  of  Meath  in  different  parts  around. 
The  Irish  of  the  Kinel-Owen  and  of  Orgial 
were  at  length  roused  to  vengeance,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  a  chief,  who  it  appears 
claimed  the  lordship  of  Slane  by  right  of 
descent,  surprised  the  castle,  and  slew  Rich- 
ard le  Fleming  and  all  the  English  they 
found  there.  The  other  English  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  seized  with  consternation, 
and  three  castles,  those  of  Kells,  which  had 
been  built  during  the  year,  Galtrim,  and 
Derry-Patrick,  were  abandoned  by  their 
garrisons  next  day,  and  were  quickly  taken 
possession  of,  and  destroyed  by  the  insur- 
gents. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


WILLIAM  KTTZ  ALDELM  AND  HUGH  DE  LACY  GOVERNORS  OF  IRELAND  ;  INVASION  OF  ULSTER  BY  JOHN 
•Ajfet  DK  COURCY. 


T  was  evidently  the  desire 
of  the  English  monarch  to 
exchange  the  sanguinary 
policy  of  the  first  gover- 
nors of  Ireland  for  one  that 
was  more  pacific  and  con- 
ciliatory towards  the  natives.  But  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  this  just  and  wise  de- 
sign, he  had  to  contend  with  so  many  preju- 
dices and  interests,  that  every  step  he  took 
seemed  only  to  increase  the  turbulence  and 
confusion  that  were  ravaging  that  unhappy 
island.  The  first  invaders  and  their  families 
had  become  inured  to  war  and  spoliation, 
and  they  looked  upon  pacific  measures  al- 
most as  an  infringement  of  their  natural 
rights,  while  they  regarded  all  new-comers 
with  jealousy,  as  men  sent  to  rob  them  of 
their  just  snare  in  the  spoils.  We  shall 
soon  find  these  sentiments  producing  fatal 
effects  on  the  internal  condition  of  Ireland ; 
while  the  exasperation  of  all  parties  pro- 
duced a  succession  of  mutual  injuries  between 
English  and  Irish,  and  added  to  the  jealou- 
sies which  on  each  side  rose  among  them- 
selves, gradually  led  to  an  infinite  multitude 
of  personal  feuds  that  were  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation. 


Giraldus,  the  historian,  from  his  own 
family  connection  with  them,  was  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  first  adventurers, 
and  was  no  favourer  of  the  policy  which 
now  guided  king  Henry's  councils.  We 
must  not  therefore  place  entire  confidence 
in  his  stories  of  the  secret  intrigues  which 
are  said  to  have  deprived  Raymund  of  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign.  Raymund  was  the 
representative  in  its  most  revolting  charac- 
teristics of  that  policy  which  the  king  had 
now  resolved  to  discountenance,  and  which 
the  death  of  Strongbow  offered  him  the 
occasion  to  change.  When  the  commis- 
sioners brought  him  intelligence  of  that 
event,  he  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Ireland  as  his  justiciary  or  viceroy,  with  a 
train  of  ten  knights  of  his  court,  William 
fitz  Aldclm,  who  was  his  kinsman  by  blood ; 
and  he  sent  back  with  him,  to  act  under  his 
orders,  each  with  a  similar  train  of  ten 
knights,  John  de  Courcy,  Robert  fitz  Ste- 
phen, and  Miles  de  Cogan,  three  of  the  bravest 
and  most  energetic  of  the  barons  who  had  al- 
ready distinguished  themselves  on  the  Irish 
soil.  They  had  all  served  the  king  faithfully 
in  his  wars,  and  he  perhaps  thought  that  they 
were  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  the 
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policy  which  was  to  guide  the  councils  of 
Fitz  Aldelm,  and  that  they  shared  in  his  own 
jealousy  of  the  Geraldincs,  a  jealousy  which 
continued  more  or  less  to  animate  succeed- 
ing monarchs  to  a  very  late  period.  The 
royal  letter  which  accompanied  Fitz  Aldelm, 
addressed  by  the  king  to  "his  archbishops, 
bishops,  kings,  earls,  barons,  and  all  his 
lieges  of  Ireland,"  while  it  enjoined  implicit 
obedience  to  the  new  viceroy,  announced 
Henry's  intention  as  soon  as  possible  to 
attend  to  his  "great  affairs"  in  that  island. 

Raymund  came  with  a  chosen  body  of 
cavalry,  chiefly  consisting  of  his  own  kins- 
men, met  the  new  viceroy  on  the  borders  of 
Wexford,  and  received  him  with  every  mark 
of  submission  and  respect.  He  immediately 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  delivering 
up  to  him  the  towns  and  cities  possessed 
by  the  English,  and  the  hostages  of  the 
native  princes  and  chiefs  of  which  he  had 
had  the  custody  as  temporary  governor ; 
and  Fitz  Aldelm  began  his  administration 
with  a  ceremonious  progress  along  the  coast 
to  inspect  the  English  towns  and  garrisons, 
viewing  the  mountains  of  the  interior  at  a 
distance,  and,  if  we  believe  Giraldus,  gloat- 
ing secretly  on  them  as  the  endless  source 
from  which  he  hoped  to  fill  his  coffers.  This 
historian  informs  us  that  Fitz  Aldelm's  jea- 
lousy and  hatred  of  the  great  and  noble 
family  of  the  Geraldines  was  such,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  conceal  it  in  this  his  first  in- 
terview with  its  earliest  ornament,  Raymund. 
When  he  saw  that  leader  attended  by  so 
noble  a  troop  of  young  men,  all  of  them  his 
nephews,  mounted  on  beautiful  horses,  and 
bearing  the  same  coat  of  arms  emblazoned 
on  their  shields,  he  looked  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  as  he  saw  them  coursing  playfully 
over  the  field,  he  said  to  one  of  his  own 
train,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  will  shortly  check 
this  pride,  and  disperse  their  shields."  From 
this  moment,  adds  Giraldus,  it  was  the  con- 
stant policy,  not  only  of  Fitz  Aldelm,  but  of 
all  his  successors,  to  persecute  incessantly 
every  branch  of  this  distinguished  family.* 
An  occurrence  happened  at  this  very  moment 
which  furnished  William  fitz  Aldelm  with 
an  opportunity  of  putting  it  into  practice. 
While  he  was  on  his  progress,  he  received 

•  In  concluding  some  observation*  on  the  injustice 
with  which  this  family  was  treated,  Giraldus  exclaims, 
"  Qui  sunt  qui  penetrant  hostis  penetralia  ?  Giral- 
didiB.  Qui  sunt  qui  patriam  conservant?  Giraldidou 
Qui  sunt  quos  hostes  fonnidant?  Giraldidip.  Qui 
sunt  quos  bvor  dctractat?  Giraldida."— Hibern.  Ex- 
pugn.  lib.  ii.  c  15. 


intelligence  that  Maurice  fitz  Gerald,  whose 
name  is  already  well  known  to  the  reader 
by  the  part  ho  acted  in  the  events  of  the  I 
preceding  history,  and  who,  by  his  three 
sons,  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  great  ! 
houses  of  this  name  in  Ireland,  had  died  at 
Wexford,  about  the  first  of  September,  1 176. 
The  deputy  entrapped  the  sons  of  the  de- 
ceased into  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of 
Wicklow,  granted  to  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  by 
earl  Strongbow,  in  exchange  for  the  town 
of  Ferns,  which  was  much  more  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  a  troublesome  enemy ;  and 
before  they  were  put  in  possession,  a  kins- 
man of  his,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  cus- 
tody of  Wexford,  destroyed  the  only  fort 
by  which  the  town  was  defended,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  bribe,  it  is  said,  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  Irish  chief  of  Hy-Kinsellagh. 

The  pacific  policy  of  William  fitz  Aldelm 
was  ill-suited  to  the  tempers  of  the  men  over 
whom  he  had  to  rule.  They  complained 
bitterly  of  the  profitless  inaction  in  which 
they  were  now  obliged  to  live,  and  looked 
back  with  regret  to  the  more  warlike  rule  of 
earl  Strongbow.  They  spoke  contemptu- 
ously of  their  deputy  as  an  effeminate  cour- 
tier, who  passed  his  time  in  sensual  enjoy- 
ments. When  he  received  the  native  Irish 
at  his  court,  soothed  their  feelings,  and 
listened  to  their  griefs,  it  was  said  that  they 
came  to  give  him  bribes,  and  that  he  thus 
enriched  himself  and  his  effeminate  follow- 
ers; while  the  hardy  warriors,  who  had  won 
the  territory  over  which  he  was  sent  to  rule, 
were  all  placed  in  border  fortresses,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  the  labours  of  defend- 
ing the  English  possessions  against  the  insur- 
rection of  the  natives,  without  being  allowed  , 
to  repay  themselves  with  plunder,  by  an  j 
occasional  inroad  into  the  lands  of  the  neigh-  1 
bouring  chiefs.  The  dissatisfaction  at  Fita 
Aldelm's  government  increased,  until  at 
length  some  of  the  English  soldiers  resolved 
to  join  together  and  at  all  risks  make  war 
upon  the  Irish. 

The  foremost  of  these  adventurers  waa 
John  de  Courcy,  one  of  the  three  who  had 
come  over  with  William  fitz  Aldelm,  with 
the  highest  power  in  Ireland  second  after 
the  deputy.  John  de  Courcy  was,  by  cha- 
racter, a  restless  adventurer,  remarkable  for 
his  personal  stature  and  strength,  and  for 
his  daring  courage,  and  he  had  repeatedly 
protested  against  the  timidity  and  inactivity 
of  the  government  at  Dublin.  He  had  for- 
merly received  from  king  Henry  a  conditi- 
onal grant  of  the  whole  of  Ulster,  but  that 
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I  province  still  remained  independent  of  Eng- 
lish rule.    Having  allured  to  his  standard  a 
few  of  the  English  soldiers  who  were  loudest 
in  their  complaints  of  want  of  pay  and  want 
of  plunder,  rte  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
taking  forcible  possession  of  the  territory 
which  had  been  granted  him.    The  deputy 
expressly  forbade  this  unauthorised  expedi- 
tion.   But  John  de  Courcy  set  equally  at 
defiance  the  orders  of  his  superior,  the  mul- 
titude of  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had  to 
contend,  and  even  the  inclemencies  of  winter, 
and  choosing  out  of  the  troops  under  his 
command  a  body  of  twenty-two  knights,  and 
^  about  three  hundred  soldiers,  he  departed 
j  in  the  latter  days  of  January,  1 177,  to  con- 
!  quer  a  kingdom  which  had  been  for  ages 
.  celebrated  for  the  warlike  character  of  its 
population. 

After  a  rapid  march  of  three  days  through 
Orgial,  this  adventurous  army,  suffering  se- 
verely from  hunger  and  other  privations, 
reached  Down  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  being  the  first  of  February,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  that  city  with  little 
!  resistance,  for  the  attack  was  so  unexpected, 
that  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
roused  from  their  beds  at  day-break  by  the 
sound  of  the  English  trumpets  in  their  streets. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  them  were  slaughtered 
I  by  the  assailants,  and  the  city  was  plundered 
and  taken  possession  of  by  the  English, 
who  built  a  castle,  which  became  John  de 
Courcy's  stronghold  in  his  subsequent  ope- 
;  rations. 

i  I  When  king  Henry  sent  William  fitz  Al- 
delm  as  his  deputy  to  Ireland,  he  had  taken 
measures  to  conciliate  as  much  as  possible 
the  favour  of  the  church,  and  ho  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  pope  to  send  cardinal  Vivian 
aa  his  legate  into  Ireland,  to  add  by  his 
means  the  papal  authority  to  his  Irish  govern- 
ment. The  cardinal  had,  for  some  cause 
or  other,  visited  Scotland  on  his  way,  and 
thence  proceeding  to  the  coast  of  Ulster,  he 
had  been  received  with  respect  by  the  king 
of  that  province,  and  was  still  in  Down  when 
the  city  was  captured  by  John  de  Courcy. 
Vivian  presented  himself  before  the  English 
leader,  and  expostulated  with  him  on  the 
unprovoked  character  of  his  invasion  of 
an  unoffending  state ;  he  told  him  that  the 
king  of  Ulster,  Roderic  mac  Dunlevy,  was 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  and  to  pay  his  share  of  the 
tribute,  represented  to  him  that  the  people 
of  Ulster  were  protected  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween king  Henry  and  Roderic  O'Connor, 


and  besought  him  to  withdraw  his  soldiers 
and  return  to  Dublin.  John  de  Courcy 
listened  patiently  to  the  legate,  and  showed 
him  the  reverence  due  to  his  sacred  charac- 
ter, but  he  refused  to  follow  his  advice. 
The  cardinal,  indignant  at  the  injustice  of 
his  proceedings,  went  to  the  king  of  Ulster, 
who  had  fled  in  consternation  at  the  unex- 
pected attack  on  his  capital,  and  advised  him 
to  collect  his  subjects,  and  resist  courageously 
this  unprovoked  aggression ;  and,  having  given 
his  benediction  on  their  cause,  he  proceeded 
on  his  way  to  Dublin. 

Roderic  mac  Dunlevy  acted  upon  the 
advice  of  the  legate,  and  appealed  to  his  sub- 
jects, who  soon  recovered  from  their  panic. 
He  easily  collected  a  tumultuous  force,  con- 
sisting, according  to  Giraldus,  of  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  men,  and  with  these  he 
marched,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  to  drive  the 
invaders  from  his  capital.  When  John  de 
Courcy  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Irish, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  attack  within  his 
defences,  he  marched  out  with  his  charac- 
teristic courage,  mixed  probably,  in  this 
instance,  with  the  provident  wisdom  of  the 
general,  and  in  a  long  and  obstinate  battle 
the  bravery  of  De  Courcy  and  his  knights 
was  eventually  triumphant.  Among  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  most  was 
Roger  le  Poor,  then  a  young  knight  of  great 
promise,  whose  name  will  occur  frequently 
in  the  subsequent  history.  The  slaughter 
was  so  great,  especially  in  the  flight  along 
the  soft  ground  towards  the  sea,  that,  as  the 
pursuers  sunk  up  to  their  knees  in  the  gory 
mud,  people  believed  they  saw  the  literal  ful- 
filment ot  the  popular  prophecy  attributed  to 
St.  Columbkille,  that  the  conquerors  of  Ulster 
would  inarch  up  to  their  knees  in  blood. 

The  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  was 
the  age  in  which  such  prophecies  were  re- 
ceived by  all  classes  of  society  with  especial 
credulity,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by 
John  de  Courcy.  There  was  a  prophecy 
under  the  name  of  Merlin,  which  stated 
that  the  first  invader  of  Ulster  would  be  a 
white  knight,  sitting  on  a  white  horse,  car- 
rying birds  on  his  shield  ;  and  as  De  Courcy 
was  of  a  very  fair  complexion,  and  hap- 
pened to  have  for  his  armorial  bearings 
three  eagles,  the  easy  addition  of  a  white 
horse  completed  the  resemblance,  and  the 
English  commander  took  the  prophecy  to 
himself.  He  was  made  to  claim,  with  equal 
probability,  another  prophecy  of  St.  Co- 
lumbkille, which  foretold  that  "a  certain 
pauper  and  beggar,  and,  as  it  were,  a  fugitive 
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from  other  lands,  would  come  to  Down  with 
:  a  small  band,  and  make  himself  master  of 
!  the  city."    We  are  told  that  De  Courcy  put 
;  so  much  faith  in  these  pretended  documents, 
that  he  had  always  by  him,  as  his  surest 
guide,  a  book  of  the  prophecies  of  St.  Co- 
lumbkille  written  in  the  Irish  tongue.  It 
was  at  his  encouragement,  also,  that  the 
monk  Jocelin  composed  the  life  of  St.  Pa- 
trick in  Latin. 

John  de  Courcy  was  now  left  at  liberty 
for  a  time  to  strengthen  himself  at  Down, 
and  to  enrich  himself  and  his  followers  with 
the  plunder  of  the  natives.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  interval  other  English  adventu- 
rers arrived  to  serve  under  his  standard. 
On  the  21th  of  June  (the  nativity  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist)  John  de  Courcy  again 
defeated,  with  fearful  slaughter,  an  immense 
army  of  the  Irish,  estimated  by  Giraldus  at 
fifteen  thousand  men,  and  in  this  battle  fell 
many  native  chiefs  of  distinction.  Various 
other  partial  engagements  followed,  generally 
arising  from  his  plundering  expeditions,  and 
in  which  he  was  not  always  fortunate,  though 
his  personal  valour  carried  him  through  every 
danger,  and  the  castle  of  Down  became  the 
terror  of  the  Ultonians. 

While  John  de  Courcy  was  thus  occupied 
in  the  northern  province  of  the  island,  Miles 
de  Cogan  found  an  unexpected  occasion  for 
carrying  his  army  into  Connaught,  where 
Roderic  O'Connor  was  engaged  in  a  dis- 
graceful war  with  his  own  children.  His 
son  Murtough,  during  Roderic's  absence  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  province,  rose  in  rebel- 
lion against  him,  hut  finding  little  encour- 
agement at  home,  he  fled  to  Dublin.  There 
he  was  introduced  to  Miles  de  Cogan,  whose 
assistance  he  demanded,  and  who  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  temptation  held  out  to  him 
by  the  young  prince's  oilers.  Perhaps  Wil- 
liam fitz  Aldefm,  wearied  by  the  importuni- 
ties of  his  soldiery,  was  not  sorry  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  employ  them ;  and  it  is  said 
to  have  been  with  his  approval  that  De 
Cogan,  with  an  army  of  forty  knights  and 
about  five  hundred  soldiers,  crossed  the 
Shannon.  The  people  of  Connaught  offered 
no  resistance,  but  they  burnt  their  towns 
and  churches,  with  all  their  property  which 
could  not  be  carried  away,  as  the  English 
advanced,  who  thus  discouraged  at  finding 
no  plunder,  and  distressed  for  want  of  pro- 
visions, after  they  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Tuam  without  meeting  an  enemy  during 
their  eight  days  march,  were  ohliged  to 
return  without  fighting  and  without  spoils. 
102 


Their  retreat  was  hastened  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  large  army  collected  from  Con- 
naught and  Munster,  under  the  command  of  | 
O'Connor,  was  prepared  to  harrass  them  on 
the  road.  As  they  passed  through  a  wood  I 
near  the  Shannon,  they  were  assailed  by  the  | 
Irish  from  three  different  sides,  but,  after  | 
much  hard  fighting,  they  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  English  territory  without  much  loss, 
and  the  expedition  returned  to  Dublin  with 
little  profit  and  with  no  glory.  The  young 
prince,  Murtough  O'Connor,  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  this  invasion,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  countrymen,  was  delivered  up 
to  his  father,  who  immediately  caused  him 
to  be  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  committed 
to  prison.  This  act  of  unnatural  vengeance 
appears  to  have  raised  him  up  parti zans 
where  he  had  no  favourers  before,  and  he  was 
released  from  confinement  by  some  of  these, 
and  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  Connaught  were 
lighted  anew.  The  same  rage  of  civil  dis- 
cord seemed  to  be  spreading  through  every 
part  of  the  island;  Desmond  and  Thomond 
in  the  south,  various  tracts  of  Leinster  in 
the  interior,  and  the  lands  of  the  O'Niels  in 
the  north,  all  experienced  its  effects. 

In  the  mean  time  Vivian  had  arrived  at 
Dublin,  where  he  immediately  called  a  synod 
of  the  Irish  prelates,  and  publicly  declared 
to  them  king  Henry's  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  island,  pronouncing  the  papal 
malediction  on  all  who  should  refuse  obedi- 
ence to  it.  At  this  synod  it  was  decreed 
that  the  English  soldiers  in  their  expeditions 
should  be  allowed  to  provide  themselves  with 
provisions  out  of  the  churches,  on  paying  a 
reasonable  price  to  the  rectors.  It  appears 
that  the  Irish  had  been  accustomed,  in  cases 
of  invasion,  to  remove  their  goods  and  provi- 
sions into  their  churches,  thinking  that  the 
English  soldiers  would  submit  to  all  priva- 
tions rather  than  break  into  an  ecclesiastical 
edifice;  and  the  church  had  thus  been  a 
great  sufferer  from  the  violence  of  the  depre- 
dators. The  legate's  regulation  was  intended 
to  remedy  this  evil.  Another  act  connected 
with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  island 
marked  the  vice-royalty  of  Fitz  Aldelm,  the 
removal  from  Armagh  to  Dublin  of  the  cele- 
brated "  staff  of  Jesus."  This  pastoral  staff, 
or  crosier,  which  it  is  pretended  had  been 
sent  from  heaven  to  St.  Patrick  and  was  the 
instrument  of  many  of  his  miracles,  had  been 
preserved  with  great  devotion,  and  liad  been 
gradually  covered  with  precious  stones.  It 
was  looked  upon  by  the  superstitious  Irish 
as  carrying  with  it  in  some  manner  the  eccle- 
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siastical  sovereignty  of  the  island,  and  its 
removal  to  Dublin  is  regarded  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  remove  the  seat  of  that  sovereignty 
to  the  capital  of  the  English  possessions. 

The  time  had  now  arrived,  anticipated  in 
the  letter  of  the  English  monarch,  announcing 
the  appointment  of  Fitz  Aldelm,  when  Henry 
would  have  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Irish  affairs.  His  cars  were  assailed  with 
complaints  against  the  government  of  his 
deputy ;  and,  however,  he  might  approve  of 
the  policy  by  which  that  government  was 
actuated,  he  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  it 
could  be  efficient  amid  the  disagreements 
and  jealousies  to  which  it  had  given  rise, 
and  perhaps  he  thought  that  storms  were 
now  gathering  which  would  require  the  ex- 
ertion of  greater  military  talents.  William 
fitz  Aldelm  was  accordingly  recalled,  and 
Miles  de  Cogan  and  Robert  fitz  Stephen 
were  ordered  to  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
land. Hugh  de  Lacy  was  appointed  his 
successor;  and  the  energy  which  showed 
itself  in  every  act  of  his  administration,  the 
activity  he  displayed  in  removing  grievances, 
his  even  distribution  of  justice,  and  his  con- 
ciliating behaviour  towards  the  native  chiefs, 
as  well  as  to  the  English  barons,  soon  ren- 
dered him  deservedly  popular  with  all. 

King  Henry  had  already  proceeded  to  a 
variety  of  acts  that  showed  he  was  now  pre- 
paring for  the  developement  of  his  plans  for 
reducing  Ireland  to  a  more  orderly  depen- 
dence on  the  English  crown.  Early  in  the 
year  1177,  he  had  obtained  the  permission 
of  the  pope  to  divide  the  island  into  subor- 
dinate fiefs,  and  also,  with  the  hope  no  doubt 
of  thus  supplying  the  want  of  the  royal  pre- 
sence and  sanction  in  the  local  government, 
to  constitute  his  son  John,  or  any  one  of  his 
other  sons,  king  of  Ireland  in  subordination 
to  his  own  throne.  The  pope  is  said  to  have 
gone  even  further  than  king  Henrys  request, 
and  to  have  sent  him  a  crown  to  place  on  his 
son's  head,  but  of  this  no  use  was  ever  made ; 
and  he  gave  the  king  full  authority  to  reduce 
to  obedience  by  force  of  arms  any  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  who  should  show  themselves 
refractory  to  his  will. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  Henry  assem- 
bled a  great  council  of  prelates  and  barons  at 
Oxford,  and  there  in  presence  of  them  all  ap- 
pointed his  son  John  Icing  or  lord  of  Ireland. 
The  latter  title  is  the  one  he  subsequently 
made  use  of.  In  this  act  the  king  seems 
completely  to  have  set  aside  the  claims  and 
rights  of  Roderic  O'Connor,  and,  overlooking 
in  a  great  measure  his  former  treaty,  which 


distinguished  between  the  territory  of  the 
English  barons  and  that  of  the  native  chiefs 
who  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
king  of  Connaught,  he  assumes  the  whole 
island  to  be  held  in  fief  from  the  crown  of 
England.  He  accordingly  at  this  time  made 
several  new  and  important  grants  of  territory, 
and  sent  back  into  Ireland  several  of  the 
English  leaders  who  had  been  recalled.  He 
gave  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  a  new  grant  of  Meath, 
which  was  in  future  to  be  held  of  the  king 
and  his  son,  by  the  service  of  a  hundred 
knights.  To  Miles  de  Cogan  and  Robert 
fitz  Stephen  he  gave  the  kingdom  of  Des- 
mond, to  be  held  likewise  of  himself  and  his 
son,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Cork 
and  the  adjoining  cantreds,  which  the  king 
retained  in  his  own  hands,  entrusting  the 
custody  to  Cogan  and  Fitz  Stephen.  Henry 
made  similar  grants  of  the  kingdom  of 
Limerick,  with  the  reservation  of  the  city. 
The  greater  part  of  Connaught  he  gave  to 
William  fitz  Aldelm.  And  he  gave  to 
Roger  le  Poer  the  territory  of  Waterford, 
reserving  to  himself  the  city  and  the  cantred 
of  the  Ostmen. 

As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territory 
thus  granted,  was  not,  at  the  time,  in  the 
king's  hands,  new  wars  were  the  natural  re- 
sult, and  Henry  seems  not  to  have  acted 
with  his  usual  prudence  when  he  raised  this 
new  element  of  confusion.  Fitz  Stephen 
and  Miles  de  Cogan  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  Cork,  but  some  time  passed  before 
they  obtained  any  large  portion  of  the  king- 
dom of  Desmond.  The  kingdom  of  Lime- 
rick (North  Munster)  which  was  still  pos- 
sessed by  Donald  O'Brian,  had  been  offered 
first  to  two  brothers  of  the  earl  of  Cornwall, 
with  a  third  associate,  who  was  their  nephew, 
but  they  declined  it,  and  it  was  conferred  on 
Philip  de  Braose.  This  baron  collected  a 
band  of  adventurers,  who  are  represented  as 
the  scum  of  Wales  and  the  Marches,  and 
accompanied  Miles  de  Cogan  and  Robert 
fitz  Stephen  to  their  city  of  Cork.  The 
two  latter,  after  having  made  a  temporary 
compromise  with  the  chiefs  of  South  Mun- 
ster, marched  with  Braose  to  Limerick,  but 
when  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Shan- 
non, they  found  that  the  Irish,  in  their  de- 
termined hostility  to  the  invaders,  had  com- 
mitted their  city  to  the  flames.  Fitz  Ste- 
phen urged  De  Braose  to  cross  the  river  and 
attack  the  enemy,  and  offered  to  build  him 
a  castle  there  to  enable  him  to  keep  the 
natives  in  awe.  But  Philip  de  Braose, 
though,  on  other  occasions,  he  had  shown 
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no  want  of  courage,  was  daunted  by  the  re- 
ception he  met  with  in  his  new  lands,  and, 
further  discouraged  by  the  unsteady  conduct 
of  his  own  men,  he  determined  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat  to  Cork,  giving  the  old  adven- 
turers another  occasion  to  talk  of  the  weak- 
ness and  pusillanimity  of  the  new  comers. 

The  latter,  however,  if  they  did  little 
in  the  way  of  conquering  territory,  seem 
to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  king's 
ears,  and  no  one  who  really  became  power- 
ful or  popular  in  Ireland  could  long  avoid 
being  an  object  of  his  jealousy.  The  first  man 
who  now  fell  under  Henry's  suspicions  was 
Hugh  de  Lacy.  This  deputy,  whose  go- 
vernment was  distinguished  by  vigour  and 
energy  in  every  department,  had  pursued,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  in  his  position,  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  towards  the  native  chiefs, 
and  perhaps  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  he 
now  married  the  daughter  of  Rodcric  O'Con- 
nor king  of  Connaught.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, knowing  what  extensive  territory  De 
Lacy  already  possessed,  and  aware  that,  if 
O'Connor's  sons  perished  in  the  unnatural 
rebellion  which  they  continued  against  their 
father,  the  English  baron  might  through  his 
wife  obtain  the  crown  of  Connaught,  was 
further  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  the  deputy,  in  conciliating  the 
natives,  was  to  make  himself  king  of  Ireland 
and  then  declare  himself  independent  of  the 
English  crown.  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  sud- 
denly recalled  ;  and  the  government  of  Ire- 
land was  entrusted  to  two  men  totally  unfitted 
for  the  post,  John  constable  of  Cheshire, 
and  Richard  bishop  of  Coventry.  It  is 
probable  that  this  was  never  intended  to  be 
more  than  a  temporary  appointment,  for 
only  three  months  had  elapsed,  when  the 
king,  fully  satisfied  of  De  Lacy's  fidelity 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  restored 
him  to  the  government. 

While,  under  his  rule,  an  unusual  tran- 
quillity prevailed  within  the  English  pale, 
where  he  was  strengthening  the  English 
power  by  the  erection  of  numerous  castles 
(for  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  long  remembered  as 
the  great  castellator  of  Ireland),  John  de 
Courcy,  who  had  probably  been  joined  by 
many  who  were  tired  of  the  inaction  of 
the  English  province,  was  busily  engaged  in 
his  hostilities  with  the  Irish  of  Ulster. 
Firmly  established  at  Down,  and  master  of 
the  surrounding  country,  he  now  ventured 
upon  frequent  expeditions  against  the  various 
Irish  chiefs  of  the  North  in  search  of  plun- 
der, and  he  was  thus  gradually  extending 
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the  limits  of  his  own  territory.    During  the 
present  year  (1178),  he  sustained  two  rather 
serious  defeats,  from  which,  however,  he 
appears  quickly  to  have  recovered.    One  of 
his  ships,  returning  from  England  with  pro- 
visions and  stores,  had  sailed  up  the  bay  of 
Carlingford,  but  on  arriving  near  the  town 
of  Newry,it  was  seized  and  destroyed  by  an 
Irish  chief  of  Orgial,  and  the  whole  crew 
massacred.    De  Courcy  immediately  raised 
a  small  army,  and  marched  into  the  district 
of  Newry.    Meeting  with  no  resistance,  and 
finding  that  the  Irish  chief  had  retired  on  their 
approach,  the  English  plundered  the  country,  • 
and  encamped  at  night  with  their  booty  in  ' 
the  vale  through  which  the  river  of  Newry  ; 
flows.    Next  morning  they  were  astonished 
to  find  themselves  confronted  with  a  power-  I 
ful  army  of  the  Irish  chieftains ;  for  it  | 
appears  that  the  destruction  of  the  ahip 
had  been  a  mere  stratagem  to  draw  De 
Courcy  into  a  snare,  while  the  clans  of 
Ulster  were  assembling  in  the  neighbour-  \ 
hood  of  Dundalk,  in  the  hope  of  overpower-  I 
ing  him  by  their  numbers.    The  English 
were  at  first  discouraged  by  the  alarming  ' 
superiority  of  their  foe,  and  De  Courcy  , 
held  council  with  one  of  his  trusty  follow-  ' 
ers,  Armoric  de  St.  Laurence,  whether  they 
should  attack  the  Irish  or  retreat ;  and  by 
his  advice,  it  is  said,  a  friar  was  sent  to  the 
Irish  army  as  a  deserter,  to  spread  the  report 
that  he  had  received  a  large  reinforcement 
from  Down.    This  stratagem  was  so  far 
successful,  that  when  the  English  army, 
drawn  up  so  as  to  present  the  widest  possi- 
ble front,  marched  up  confidently  and  reso- 
lutely to  the  attack,  the  Irish  turned  their 
backs  and  fled,  until,  coming  to  a  deep  river 
many  were  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  pass 
over.    But  the  English  had  followed  up 
the  pursuit  too  rashly,  and  the  flying  ene- 
my, driven  to  desperation  by  the  obstacle 
which  the  river  had  thrown  in  the  way  of 
their  escape,  turned  on  their  pursuers,  and 
drove  them  back  with  considerable  loss. 
Soon  after,  in  an  invasion  of  Dalaradia,  the 
English  were  again  defeated,  and  John  de 
Courcy  is  said  to  have  been  severely  wounded. 
We  are  told  by  Giraldus  that  eleven  only  of 
his  knights  were  left  to  accompany  their 
daring  leader,  and  without  horses,  and  with- 
out food,  they  were  obliged  to  drag  their 
heavy  armour  over  thirty  miles  of  difficult 
country,  incessantly  fighting  with  the  hordes 
who  surrounded  them,  until,  after  passing  in 
this  manner  two  days  aud  two  nights,  they 
sheltered  themselves  in  the  castle  of  Down. 
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The  Irish  annals  speak  of  some  hostilities 
in  the  English  pale  besides  those  excited 
i  in  Munster  by  king  Henry's  grants.  They 
j  inform  us  that,  in  1178,  De  Lacy  marched 
|  with  his  forces  to  Clonmacnoisc,  and  plun- 
dered all  the  town,  "  except  the  churches 
|  and  the  bishops  houses."*    In  the  same 
'  year,  the  same  chroniclers  tell  us  that  the 
English  and  the  people  of  Oflaly  gained  a 
victory  over  their  neighbours  in  what  is  now 
I  called  the  King's  County. 

The  pacific  state  of  the  English  territory 
!  was  the  consequence  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  troubled  condition  of  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
From  the  north  and  west  of  Ulster,  through- 
out Counaught,  and  into  Munster,  the  whole 
land  was  torn  with  civil  contention,  and  in 
the  fierce  struggle  between  chief  and  chief, 
Hugh  de  Lacy  appears  to  have  acted  on  the 
prudent  policy  of  letting  the  natives  fight 
their  own  battles  without  interfering.  A 
slight  notice  of  these  troubles,  as  we  trace 
them  in  the  native  chronicles,  will  give  the 
best  insight  into  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
period.    Early  in  1178,  a  feud  had  arisen 
between  the  O'Gormlys,  chiefs  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Kinel-Moen  in  Tyrone,  and  the 
O'Loonys  of  the  same,  or  of  a  kindred  tribe; 
in  consequence  of  which,  during  the  sum- 
mer, Donnell  O'Gormly  was  driven  into 
exile,   and  Connor  O'Loony  assumed  the 
chieftainship  of  the  tribe.    The  triumph 
of  the  O'Loonys,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration,  for  three  months  afterwards  the 
Kinel-Moen  deposed  Connor,  and  restored 
Donnell.    In  pursuance  of  this  feud,  imme- 
diately after  Donnell's  restoration,  some  of 
his  friends  treacherously  fell  upon  O'Loony 
and  slew  him  in  O'Donnell's  own  house,  and 
popular  indignation  was  increased  by  the 
tact  that  the  murdered  man  was  at  that  very 
moment  under  the  protection  of  an  'erenagh' 
or  priest.    A  new  insurrection  took  place 
against  O'Gonnly,  he  was  deposed  again,  and 
they  set  up  an  O'Flaherty  as  their  chief. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  secondary 
feud  between  this  man  and  some  other  fami- 
lies of  the  same  district;  and  three  of  his  sons 
killed  his  rival  O'Gormly,  as  well  as  nine 
other  persons   of  substance.    This  feud, 
joined  perhaps  with  others,  was  continued 
with  great  violence  during  the  following 

*  The  annals  of  the  Four  Masters  inform  us  that 
this  year,  "  The  river  Galway  was  dried  up  fur  a 
period  of  a  natural  day ;  all  the  articles  that  had  been 
lost  in  it  from  remotest  times,  as  well  as  its  fish,  were 
collected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress,  and  by 
the  people  of  the  country  in  general." 
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year;  and  we  are  told  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1179,  the  churches  of 
Tyrone,  from  the  mountain  southwards, 
were  left  desolate,  "  in  consequence  of  war 
and  intestine  commotion,  famine,  and  dis- 
tress." The  O'Gormlys  appear  to  have  re- 
gained the  ascendancy,  and  to  have  been  in 
consequence  involved  in  hostilities  with 
other  families.  But  at  length,  as  wo  are 
told,  peace  was  concluded  by  the  O'Gormly 
now  in  power  (a  brother  of  Donnell)  and  an 
O'Carellan,  chief  of  the  Clan  Dermod,  who 
had  seized  upon  a  part  of  Moy-Ith,  in 
O'Gormly 's  country.  This  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  tnem  in  the  church  of 
Ardstraw,  upon  the  relics  of  that  church 
and  those  of  Donaghmore  and  Urney.  Next 
day,  O'Gormly,  going  to  the  house  of  O'Ca- 
rellan to  demand  further  guarantees  of  their 
agreement,  was  there  slain  with  three  of  his 
friends,  by  O'Carellan's  men,  in  the  doorway 
of  the  house,  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
sister,  who  was  O'Carellan's  wife.  The  feud 
again  broke  out  with  violence,  and  Ardstraw, 
Donaghmore,  Urney,  and  other  places,  were 
laid  desolate  by  the  men  of  Moy-Ith.  These 
hostilities  were  continued  through  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  several  of  the  O'Carellans, 
including  the  one  who  was  thus  guilty  of 
O'Gormly *8  death,  were  slain. 

The  Irish  of  Munster  were  not  less  tur- 
bulent than  those  of  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island.  There,  during  the  year  1178, 
the  old  jealousy  between  the  Dalcassians 
and  the  Lugenians  broke  out  again,  and  led 
to  a  war  between  the  O'Biians  and  the  Mac 
Carthys,  the  chiefs  of  those  great  tribes, 
which  desolated  the  whole  country  from 
Limerick  to  Cork,  and  from  the  plain  of 
Derryinore  to  Brandon  Hill.  The  dispersed 
and  persecuted  Eugenians  sought  refuge  in 
the  woods  and  fastnesses  of  Ive-Eachach,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  Lee,  where  they 
formed  new  settlements,  having  driven  other 
clans  who  occupied  the  district  over  the 
Mangerton  mountains. 

Connaught  was  meanwhile  ravaged  by  the 
greater  and  still  less  honourable  feud  be- 
tween O'Connor  and  his  sons,  who  probably 
held  communication  with,  and  perhaps  re- 
ceived encouragement  and  support  from,  the 
turbulent  inhabitants  of  Ulster  on  the  north 
and  Munster  on  the  south.  Among  the 
towns  plundered  and  burnt  in  consequence 
of  these  commotions,  during  the  year  1179, 
the  Irish  chronicles  mention  Clonfert-Bren- 
dan  (with  its  churches),  Tuam,  and  other 
places  in  Connaught,  and  Cashel,  Ardi'ert- 
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Brendan,  &c.  in  Munster.  In  1180,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  considerable  list  of  chiefs  killed 
or  "  treacherously  slain,"  the  chronicles 
mention  a  great  battle,  popularly  known  as 
the  battle  of  the  Connors,  fought  in  Gal  way 
(where  the  civil  war  of  Connaught  appears 
to  have  raged  with  the  greatest  intensity), 
between  a  son  of  king  Roderic  O'Connor 
and  the  O'Kcllys  of  Hy-Many,  in  which 
the  chief  of  that  tribe  with  several  of  the 
principal  men  of  his  family  were  slain.  The 
year  1181  was  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  O'Con- 
nors. A  dispute  had  arisen  relating  to  the 
chieftainship  of  the  territory  of  Carbury, 
in  the  north  of  Munster  (in  the  present 
county  of  Sligo),  which  brought  in  an  inva- 
sion by  the  Kincl-Conncll,  or  people  of 
Tirconnell  (Donegal),  under  their  chief 
Flaherty  O'Muldory,  and  in  a  great  battle 
fought  on  the  territory  of  Carbury,  on  the 
Saturday  before  Whitsuntide,  the  sons  of 
the  king  of  Connaught,  who  claimed  the 
territory  for  themselves,  were  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  no  less  than  sixteen  members 
of  the  chief  families  in  Connaught  are  re- 
corded among  the  slain.  In  this  year  and 
the  following,  the  domestic  feuds  among  the 
clans  of  Ulster  appear  to  have  broken  out 
with  increased  violence,  and  De  Courcy  and 
his  English  no  doubt  took  advantage  of 
them  to  strengthen  themselves  and  extend 
their  conquests.  The  Irish  annals  state 
that,  in  1 182,  the  Kinel-Owen,  and  probably 
some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  marched 

i  against  the  English,  and  were  defeated  in  a 
sanguinary  battle ;  and  it  is  recorded  as  a 

!  great  misfortune,  that  on  this  occasion  the 
victors  carried  off  with  them  the  Gospel  of 

,  St.  Martin,  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  cele- 
brated in  old  Irish  legend,  said  to  have  be- 

t  longed  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  to  have 
been  brought  into  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick. 

In  the  midst  of  these  wild  commotions 
amongst  his  countrymen,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1180,  died  Laurence  O'Toole, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose  virtues  and 
patriotism  had  gained  the  love  and  respect 
of  his  countrymen,  and  whose  piety  and 
reputed  miracles  merited  for  him  the  honour 
of  canonization  in  the  Romish  ritual.  Uc 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man invasion  of  his  country,  and  he  had 
often  interfered  to  soften  down  the  horrors 
of  war.  He  was  one  of  the  six  Irish  prelates 
who  in  1 179  attended  the  general  council  of 
the  literati,  and  he  was  received  with  marks 
of  distinc  tion  by  pope  Alexander  III.  In 
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the  year  following  he  had  accompanied  a  son 
of  Roderic  O'Connor  to  England,  when  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  as  an  hostage  for  his 
observance  of  the  treaty  with  king  Henry; 
and  subsequently,  passing  into  France,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  fever  on  the  borders  of 
Normandy,  and  died  at  Eu,  where  he  was 
buried.  Most  of  the  Irish  annalists,  by  a 
very  singular  error,  say  that  he  died  a  martjT. 
The  king  of  England  immediately  sent  one 
of  his  chaplains  to  Ireland  to  take  possession 
of  the  see,  and  he  called  a  meeting  of  the 
clergy  of  Dublin  at  Evesham,  where,  at  his 
recommendation,  an  English  ecclesiastic 
named  John  Cuming  was  elected  to  the  arc  hi - 
episcopal  chair.  This  was  another  step  to- 
wards giving  force  and  permanence  to  the 
English  interest  in  Ireland. 

The  year  1 1 82  was  fatal  to  several  of  the  ear- 
lier English  adventurers  in  Ireland.  Robert 
fitz  Stephen  and  Miles  de  Cogan  had  ruled 
quietly  during  five  years  in  the  city  of  Cork 
over  what  they  possessed  of  the  old  kingdom 
of  Desmond,  and  they  had  cultivated  friend- 
ship with  the  Irish  chiefs.    But  the  latter 
seem  now  to  have  been  meditating  a  revolt 
against  the  English,  and  they  commenced 
with  an  act  of  cruel  treachery.    Miles  de 
Cogan  and  a  son  of  Fitz  Stephen,  a  youth 
of  great  promise  who  had  married  De  Cogan's 
daughter,  had  proceeded  with  five  knights 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lismore,  where  they 
were  to  hold  a  conference  with  some  of  the 
people  of  Waterford.    They  were  to  have 
been  guests  that  night  of  an  Irish  chief 
named  Mac  Tyre ;  and  it  was  probably  near 
his  house  that  they  were  sitting  down,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Waterfordians,  when 
Mac  Tyre  and  some  of  his  household  came 
behind  them  and  slew  the  whole  party  with 
their  axes.    We  are  led  to  conjecture  that 
the  assassin  intended  to  effect  his  purpose 
during  the  night,  but  that,  fearing  from  | 
some  cause  or  other  to  lose  the  opportunity, 
he  had  thus  come  upon  them  unawares.  I 
That  the  act  was  premeditated  appears  evi- 
dent from  the  general  rising  of  the  Irish  of 
Munster  which  followed.    Mac  Carthy,  of 
Desmond,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  marched  directly  against 
Cork;  where  Fitz  Stephen,  overcome  with 
grief  for  the  loss    of  two  sons — for  one 
had  died  a  short  time  before — and  of  his 
colleague  in  arms  and  in  power,  was  ill  pre- 
pared for  a  defence.    Raymund,  who  was  at 
Wexford,  soon  received  intelligence  of  the 
danger  of  his  kinsman,  and  of  the  English 
power  in  Desmond,  and  he  put  to  sea  with 
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twenty  knights  and  about  a  hundred  other 
soldiers,  and  hastened  along  the  coast  to  his 
assistance.  The  presence  of  the  veteran 
Raymund  raised  the  courage  of  the  defen- 
ders of  Cork,  and  after  being  defeated  in 
several  engagements,  the  Irish  king  of  Des- 
mond was  driven  from  their  territory  with 
disgrace.  When  king  Henry  received  intel- 
ligence of  these  events,  he  sent  Richard  de 
Cogan,  the  brother  of  Miles,  to  take  his 
place  as  Fitz  Stephen's  colleague,  who  car- 
ried with  him  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  of  Cork.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  following  winter,  about 
the  end  of  February,  Fitz  Stephen's  nephew, 
Philip  de  Barri,  sailed  from  Wales  with  a 
considerable  force  to  take  possession  of  some 
lands  given  to  him  by  his  uncle  in  Olethan, 
a  tract  lying  between  Cork  and  Youghal. 
Philip  was  accompanied  by  his  learned 
brother  Giraldus,  the  historian,  whose  nar- 
rative has  been  our  principal  aid  in  recording 
the  events  of  the  English  invasion. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, several  of  the  great  actors  in  the  fore- 
going events  were  suddenly  seized  with  fits 
of  repentance  for  the  violent  deeds  of  their 
lives  of  turbulence,  which  they  attempted  to 
pacify  by  offerings  to  the  church  and  by  the 
foundation  of  monastic  houses.  Among  these 
Hervy  de  Montmaurice  not  only  founded 
the  magnificent  abbey  of  Dunbrody,  in  1 182, 
but  early  in  the  following  year  he  himself 
exchanged  the  helmet  for  the  cowl,  and  be- 
came a  monk  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
to  which  religious  house  he  had  given  some  of 
his  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  Ireland.  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  about  the  same  time,  founded  a 
monastery  at  Duleek,  and  another  at  Colp, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne.  John  de  Courcy, 
the  reckless  invader  of  Ulster,  also  distin- 
guished himself  by  bis  religious  foundations, 
and  in  addition  to  one  or  two  new  houses 
which  he  built,  he  joined  in  the  prejudices 
of  the  day  against  the  secular  clergy,  and, 
expelling  the  canons  from  the  cathedral  of 
Down,  introduced  in  their  place  Bene- 
dictine monks  from  St.  Werburgh's  at  Ches- 
ter, changing  at  the  same  time  the  dedication 
tide  of  the  church  from  the  Holy  Trinity  to 
St.  Patrick. 

Another  personage  who  had  acted  no  small 
part  in  these  events  followed  the  example 
of  Hervy  de  Montmaurice  a  little  later, 
wearied  with  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his 
sons  and  grandsons,  which  continued  to 
embroil  the  kingdom  of  Connaught,  not  only 
as  long  as  Roderic  himself  persisted  in  re- 


taining the  crown,  but  for  years  after  he 
resigned  it.  The  rebels  of  Connaught, 
when  hard  pressed,  sometimes  crossed  the 
English  border  to  seek  assistance  among 
their  father's  foes.0  A  new  change  in  the 
English  government  added  little  to  the 
general  tranquillity.  Hugh  de  Lacy  had 
again  incurred  the  king's  suspicions,  and  was 
recalled,  after  he  had  covered  Leinster  with 
as  many  castles  as  he  had  previously  erected 
in  his  own  earldom  of  Meath.  His  succes- 
sor was  Philip  de  Braose,  or  (as  he  was  better 
known  among  the  Irish)  Philip  of  Worcester, 
a  younger  man  and  of  far  less  experience, 
and  who  had  only  been  distinguished  in  the 
wars  of  Ireland  by  his  discreditable  retreat 
from  Limerick.  He  is  represented  as  seek- 
ing only  to  enrich  himself  by  plunder  and  op- 
pression, and  he  contrived  to  give  offence  to 
most  of  the  old  barons  of  the  English  Pale. 
Marching  to  Armagh  about  Mid-Lent,  1 185, 
he  gave  up  many  of  the  best  houses  of  the  city 
to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  not  sparing 
even  the  possessions  of  the  clergy ;  and  the 
latter  were  especially  scandalized  by  his  pro- 
fane conduct  in  spending  this  holy  season  in 
feasting  and  riot.  When  he  refused  to  listen 
to  their  complaints  against  his  soldiers  by 
whom  they  had  been  plundered,  they  de- 
nounced against  him  the  judgment  of  their 
patron  saint, and  a  fit  of  sickness  by  which  he 
was  seized  on  his  departure  convinced  them 
that  their  denunciation  had  not  been  pro- 
nounced in  vain.  One  of  the  soldiers  ol  his  j 
companion  Hugh  Tyrrel  had  stolen  a  brass 
pan  from  a  religious  house  in  the  city ;  and 
the  monks  were  still  further  consoled  when 
they  learnt  that  the  house  in  which  he  lodged 
had  taken  fire  and  been  burnt  with  all  his 
plunder.  It  is  added  that  Hugh  Tyrrel 
himself,  struck  with  remorse,  ordered  the 
pan  to  be  restored. 

The  years  which  followed  this  occurrence 
are  marked  in  the  Irish  annals  by  more  than 
their  usual  number  of  skirmishes,  slaugh- 
ters, and  treacherous  deaths.  The  English 
possessions  were  gradually  disturbed  by 
these  events,  and  the  Irish  chiefs,  released 
from  the  energetic  government  of  De  Lacy, 
began  to  show  their  jealousy  of  his  castles. 

*  The  alleged  cause  of  the  war  rained  by  the  sons 
of  O'Connor  against  their  father,  was  the  old  prac- 
tice that  when  any  one  was  elected  to  the  crown  of 
Ireland,  he  gave  up  his  own  subordinate  kingdom  to 
his  eldest  son.  O'Connor,  having  in  the  higher  title 
at  the  time  he  came  to  it  little  more  than  an  empty 
name,  retained  his  more  substantial  kingdom  of  Con- 
naught, which  his  sons  demanded  that  he  should  give 
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O'Mclachlin,  who  is  termed  in  the  Irish  an- 
nals the  lord  of  West  Meath,  is  there  stated 
to  have  been  treacherously  slain  by  Dennod 
O'Brian,  "at  the  instigation  of  the  English," 
and  it  is  added  that  another  Melachlin  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  three  days  afterwards 
avenged  him  in  a  battle  in  which  one  of  the 
O' Brians  was  slain.  The  same  authorities 
tell  us,  as  something  remarkable  under  the 
government  of  Philip  de  Braose,  that  a  castle 
was  erected  this  year  by  the  English  at  Kil- 
dare,  in  Meath;  and  they  add  that  another 
castle  of  the  English  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Irish,  and  many  of  its  defen- 
ders slain. 


I     In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  and  alarmed 
j  at  the  state  of  the  English  possessions  in 
I  Ireland,  king  Henry  now  resolved  to  put 
into  effect  the  design  he  had  some  time  enter- 
tained of  sending  his  son,  prince  John,  to 
assume  the  government  of  that  island  in 
|  person.    He  announced  his  intention  to  send 
I  with  him  as  his  adviser  the  wise  and  able 
justiciary,  Ranulph  de  Glanville;  and  he 
appointed  as  the  prince's  secretary  and  tutor 
the  historian  Giraldus,  who  had  been  some 
time  residing  in  Ireland,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  OP  PRINCE  JOHN  TO  THE  END  OF 
THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY. 


M  E  R  K  boy,  for  John 
was,  at  this  time, 
only  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  the 
gay  and  thought- 
less courtiers  who 
fornu-d  his  train, 
were  certainly  not  the  men  best  calculated 
to  govern  Ireland  in  the  difficulties  under 
which  it  now  laboured.  The  English  king 
was  probably  aware  of  this,  for  he  hesitated 
long  before  he  decided  on  entrusting  so  great 
a  charge  to  hands  so  inexperienced  ;  but  he 
was  blinded  by  his  affection  for  this  his  fa- 
vourite, though  not  his  most  worthy,  son, 
and  he  probably  thought,  from  the  effect 
which  his  own  presence  had  produced  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  a  member  of  his  own 
family  would  be  received  with  more  respect 
by  the  Irish  chieftains  than  his  mere  official 
deputies.  It  was  a  method  of  soothing  their 
pride  which  was  afterwards  put  in  practice 
bv  the  English  monarchs  with  regard  to 
Wales. 

In  Lent,  1 1 8.5,  the  prince,  after  having 
been  knighted  by  his  father  at  Windsor, 
proceeded  along  the  southern  coast  of  Wales 
to  Pembroke,  under  the  conduct  of  his 
father's  able  minister,  Ranulph  de  Glanville. 
On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  March, 
he  went  on  board  what  one  of  his  attendants, 
ttic  historian  Giraldus,  describes  as  a  most 
fair  fleet,  carrying  with  him  no  less  than 
four  hundred  knights,  with  a  considerable 
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army  of  horse  and  foot,  and  everything  neces- 
sary to  give  an  imposing  effect  to  his  mission. 
With  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind, 
the  fleet  reached  Waterford  the  next  day, 
about  noon,  where  the  report  of  his  coming 
had  already  filled  everybody's  mind  with 
the  highest  expectations,  which  were  desti- 
ned, in  the  sequel,  to  be  miserably  disap- 
pointed. It  appears  that  Ranulph  de  Glan- 
ville had  accompanied  the  prince  no  farther 
than  Pembroke,  and  that  he  was  now  left  to 
the  counsels  of  his  young  courtiers,  little 
inclined  to  pay  attention  to  the  sager  advice 
of  the  few  older  men  who  attended  upon 
him,  and  who  had  no  power  to  enforce  it. 

As  the  English  king  must  have  expected, 
the  Irish  chieftains  came  forward  as  readily 
to  pay  their  court  to  his  son,  as  they  had 
done  to  himself,  when  he  landed  at  the  same 
place  fourteen  years  before.  They  seem  to 
have  been  wearied  with  the  desolating  war- 
fare which  had  so  long  ravaged  the  land,  and 
|  to  have  entertained  the  hope  that  they  would 
I  find,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  a  sovereign 
j  power,  which  was  no  longer  influenced  by 
the  base  feelings  of  enriching  itself  at  the 
expense  of  others,  a  protection  against  the 
injuries  and  oppressions  of  those  warlike 
barons  who  had  inspired  in  them  a  feeling 
of  personal  hatred  which  would  scarcely 
allow  them  to  enter  into  conciliatory  relations 
with  the  English. 

The  Irish  chiefs,  who  lived  under  English 
rule  in  the  English  settlements,  were  the 
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first  to  present  themselves  at  the  new  court, 
were  they  were  made  objects  of  public  laugh- 
ter by  the  vain  attendants  of  their  prince, 
who  treated  the  rudeness  of  their  manners 
and  dress  with  derision,  and  even  carried 
their  insulting  mockery  so  far  as  to  pluck 
some  of  them  by  their  beards,  an  ornament 
of  the  person  to  which  the  native  Irish  ap- 
pear to  have  been  especially  attached.  And 
when  the  chiefs  approached,  according  to 
their  custom,  to  give  the  kiss  of  peace  to 
their  new  ruler,  a  salutation  consecrated  by 
their  old  habits  and  prejudices,  the  young 
Normans  of  the  prince's  retinue  pushed  them 
scornfully  away.  Their  native  pride  was 
!  roused  by  this  treatment,  and  they  left 
Waterford,  not  to  repair  to  their  homes 
,  within  the  English  Pale,  but  to  fly  to  Mun- 
ster  and  Connaught,  and  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  the  Irish  kings  who  had 
hitherto  preserved  their  independence,  and 
distinguished  themselves  most  by  their  hatred 
of  their  English  neighbours.    Many  of  these 

1  were  actually  on  their  way  to  make  their 
submissions,  and  pay  their  court  to  prince 
I  John,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  old  enemies 
of  the  English,  the  kings  of  Desmond,  Tho- 
mond, and  Connaught,  had  determined  at 
last  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  government  at  Dublin;  but  now, 
joined  in  one  feeling  of  indignation,  they 
communicated  mutually  on  their  griefs,  and 

'  united  in  a  general  league  of  hostility  against 

!  the  insulting  foreigners.  Those  chiefs  who 
continued  in  their,  fidelity  in  the  English 

■  territory,  were  treated  no  better  than  those 
who  fled  ;  for,  on  the  slightest  pretext,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  lands,  which  were 
given  to  some  needy  attendant  on  the  court, 
and  they  were  thus  driven  to  seek  redress 
by  joining  their  countrymen  who  were  in 
insurrection.  The  evil  was  aggravated  by 
I  the  folly  of  the  new  rulers,  who,  instead  of 
taking  their  measures  with  provident  fore- 
sight to  resist  and  avert  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  English  on  every  side,  occu- 
pied themselves  chiefly  in  quarrels  and  liti- 
gations with  the  older  settlers,  whose  disgust 

I  and  indignation  were  not  much  less  than 

I  that  of  the  Irish  themselves. 

While  it  was  well  known  that  the  Irish 
were  arming,  prince  John  and  his  advisers 
were  keeping  their  court  in  reckless  and 
luxurious  extravagance.  They  talked  loud, 
but  did  little.    Their  only  measure  of  dc- 

:  fence  was  to  erect  three  castles  at  Tibracny, 
Ardfinnan,  and  Lismore,  and  the  Irish  said, 
that  the  only  object  of  these  fortresses,  was  | 


to  serve  as  so  many  starting  points  for  the 
plunder  of  Munstcr.  It  was  on  these  castles 
that  the  storm  first  burst.  Lismore  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  its  governor,  Robert 
de  Barri,  one  of  the  first  of  the  English  who 
had  landed  in  Ireland,  was  taken  and  slain, 
with  his  whole  troop.  O'Brian  king  of 
Thomond  marched  against  Ardfinnan,  which 
stood  in  a  commanding  position,  on  a  rock 
overlooking  the  Suir ;  and,  unable  to  take 
it  by  force,  he  allured  the  small  garrison  to 
pursue  him  in  a  feigned  flight,  and  surround- 
ing them,  put  the  whole  to  the  sword.  Other 
disasters,  of  a  similar  description,  were  an- 
nounced on  every  side.  The  brave  Roger 
le  Poer  was  surprised  and  slain  in  Ossory ; 
and  two  other  distinguished  leaders,  Ray- 
mund  Canton  and  Raymund  fitz  Hugh, 
were  similarly  cut  off  at  Hy-Drone  and  Ole- 
chan. 

In  other  quarters,  however,  the  Irish  were 
less  successful.  Mac  Carthy  prince  of  Des- 
mond made  another  attempt  to  capture  the 
city  of  Cork,  which  was  defended  by  Theo- 
bald Walter,  one  of  those  chiefs  who  had 
come  into  the  island  with  Fitz  Aldelm. 
Theobald  Walter  made  a  brave  resistance  ; 
and  at  length  attacking  the  Irish  by  sur- 
prise, Mac  Carthy  himself  was  among  the 
number  of  the  slain.  Within  the  English 
Pale,  the  clans  of  Connaught,  on  the  western 
border,  having  made  a  desperate  inroad,  in 
despite  of  Hugh  de  Lacy's  castles,  and  his 
known  prudence  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace, 
they  were  met  by  his  dependant,  Wil- 
liam Petit,  who  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter,  and  sent  a  hundred  of  their  heads 
as  a  trophy  to  Dublin.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
old  settlers  only  who  presented  any  obstacle 
to  the  projects  of  the  Irish,  and  they  were 
too  often  sacrificed  to  the  imprudence  of 
their  rulers.  The  latter,  with  a  fresh  army, 
which,  with  wise  counsel  and  able  command- 
ers, would  have  been  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
submission  of  the  whole  island,  only  exposed 
it  rashly  and  uselessly,  until  it  was  almost 
all  lost  in  the  different  conflicts  with  the 
natives. 

The  interests  of  the  English  were  again 
served  by  those  domestic  feuds  which  had  so 
constantly  hindered  the  Irish  from  uniting, 
with  any  stability,  in  the  common  cause. 
The  dissensions  between  the  king  of  Con- 
naught broke  out  with  increased  fury,  and 
led  to  a  sanguinary  battle,  which,  however, 
appears  to  have  had  no  decisive  results. 
Both  the  children  of  Roderic  O'Connor  and 
Donald  O'Brian  of  Thomond,  who  scein  to 
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have  been  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  called  in 
the  help  of  their  English  neighbours,  who 
appear  thus  to  have  served  on  both  sides. 
We  learn,  from  the  Irish  annals,  that  the 
west  of  Connaughtwas  burnt,  as  well  churches 
as  houses,  by  Donald  O' Brian  and  the  Eng- 
lish. And  the  same  authorities  inform  us, 
that  Roderic's  son,  Connor  Monmoy,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  English,  "  destroyed 
and  pillaged  "  Thomond,  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish returned  with  him  as  far  as  Roscommon, 
where  he  gave  them  three  thousand  cows  as 
their  wages.  Early  in  the  following  year, 
1186,  the  family  of  king  Rodericare  said  to 
have  succeeded  in  banishing  him,  and,  at 
length,  disgusted  with  the  world,  he  resigned 
the  crown,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Cong. 

At  first  the  state  of  tilings  in  Ireland  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carefully  concealed  from 
king  Henry,  and  English  and  Irish  accounts 
seem  to  agree  that  the  only  communications 
he  received  from  prince  John  and  his  cour- 
tiers were  perpetual  complaints  of  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  the  veteran  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  who  had  probably  given  them  offence 
by  disapproving  of  their  measures.  The 
disorder  was  allowed  to  gain  head  during 
eight  months,  before  the  king,  at  length 
fully  informed  of  the  dangerous  condition  of 
his  Irish  possessions,  recalled  his  son  to  Eng- 
land. He  had  so  far  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints against  Hugh  de  Lacy  as  to  require 
that  nobleman  to  attend  him  in  England  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  his  conduct.  But 
De  Lacy,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  pre- 
parations to  resist  and  revenge  the  inroads 
of  the  natives  throughout  the  territory  which 
constituted  his  fief,  had  at  this  moment  fallen 
another  victim  to  the  hatred  of  the  Irish. 
He  was  erecting  a  new  castle  at  Durrow  (in 
the  modern  King's  County),  as  a  defence  for 
an  unprotected  part  of  his  western  border, 
on  a  spot  which  had  formerly  been  occupied 
by  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Columbkille ; 
and  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  natives 
were  no  less  outraged  by  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  a  profanation  of  consecrated 
ground,  thvn  by  their  dislike  to  see  arise 
this  new  knot  in  the  strong  bond  which 
Hugh  de  Lacy 's  castles  had  placed  upon 
their  independence.  De  Lacy  was  unarmed, 
conversing  with  his  workmen,  and  giving 
directions  for  the  work.  On  a  sudden  he 
stooped  down  to  point  out  some  alterations 
in  the  entrenchment  which  surrounded  the 
edifice,  when  one  of  the  workmen,  who 
stood  behind  him,  drew  out  an  Irish  axe 
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which  he  had  concealed  beneath  his  gar- 
ment, and  struck  him  on  the  neck  with  so 
much  force,  that  the  head  was  separated 
from  the  body,  and  both  rolled  together  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fosse.  The  escape  of  the 
murderer  was  favoured  by  the  workmen,  and 
he  reached  the  woods  in  safety,  no  one  being 
found  willing  to  give  any  information  which 
might  lead  to  his  discovery.  The  Irish  an- 
nalists tell  us  the  name  of  the  murderer,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Irish  chief  at  whose  in- 
stigation he  committed  the  crime ;  but  they 
disagree  among  themselves,  and  the  question 
is  not  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce 
us  to  devote  any  space  to  its  discussion.* 

It  appears  that  when  king  Henry  heard 
of  the  death  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  he  deter- 
mined to  send  his  son  John  back  into  Ire- 
land to  resume  the  goverment  in  person,  and 
seize  into  his  own  hands  the  castles  and 
lands  of  the  deceased,  during  the  minority 
of  his  children.  But  the  death  of  an- 
other son,  Geoffrey  duke  of  Britany, 
caused  the  king  to  change  his  intention,  and 
he  appointed  as  his  deputy  in  Ireland  the 
only  man  whose  daring  energies  were  per- 
haps at  that  moment  equal  to  the  task  of 
contending  with  the  emergencies  of  the  mo- 
ment, John  de  Courcy,  the  conqueror  of 
Ulster.  Left  with  the  old  adventurers  and 
to  his  own  resources,  he  proceeded  delibe- 
rately to  the  business  of  war,  in  which  they 
were  all  inured,  and  the  murder  of  De  Lacy 
furnished  him  a  sufficient  excuse  for  visiting 
with  exemplary  vengeance  the  tribes  who 
were  supposed  to  have  instigated  it  or  been 
accomplices  in  it. 

From  this  moment  the  sword  was  hardly 
ever  laid  aside,  and  the  warlike  tone  assumed 
by  John  de  Courcy 's  government  was  encou- 
raged by  the  renewal  of  the  domestic  feuds  of 
the  Irish,  who  had  not  long  held  together  in 

•  An  event  occurred  before  prince  John  left  Ire- 
land, which,  though  of  little  importance  in  its  civil 
history,  is  made  much  of  by  those  who  treat  of  the 
history  of  the  church.  John  De  Courcy  was  occu- 
pied in  consolidating  and  fortifying  his  power  in 
Ulster,  and  he  seems  to  have  understood  well  the 
policy  of  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  clergy.  In 
the  troubles  of  so  many  ages,  amid  the  devastations 
of  the  Danes,  the  exact  spot  in  the  church  of  Down 
where  the  bodies  of  the  three  saints  Patrick,  Columba, 
and  Brigid  reposed,  had  been  entirely  forgotten.  In 
1180,  Malachy,  bishop  of  Down  declared  that  the 
spot  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  divine  revelation, 
and,  under  John  De  Courcy's  special  patronage,  they 
were  removed  in  great  solemnity  to  a  more  hon- 
ourable part  of  the  church,  where  they  were  again 
deposited  in  one  tomb.  Information  of  the  discovery 
had  been  sent  to  the  pope,  and  Cardinal  Vivian  was 
again  sent  to  Ireland  to  assist  at  the  ceremony. 
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their  league  against  the  English.  Instead 
,  of  attacking   the    English  settlements  in 
'  Ulster,  now  that  John  de  Courcv  was  ab- 
sent, the  clans  of  Tirconnell  and  Tyrone  in 
i  the  north  were  engaged  in  sanguinary  war 
with  each  other,  in  which  more  than  one 
I  chief  fell  to  leave  a  new  motive  of  vengeance 
on  the  part  of  his  family  and  tribe.  The 
deposition,  or  resignation,  of  Roderic  O'Con- 
nor, had  added  a  new  cause  of  strife  among 
the  Irish,  besides  the  unsettled  state  of  his 
1  own  kingdom ;  for  a  number  of  obscure  com- 
I  petitors  offered  themselves  for  the  empty 
)  name  of  king  of  Ireland.    Among  these  was 
'  O'Lochlin,  the  lord  of  Aileach,  or  Alichia, 
who  represented  an  ancient  and  brave  race 
of  Irish  kings;  he  was  deposed  from  his 
chieftainship  in  the  struggle,  and  Roderic 
O'Cananain  was  accepted  in  his  place  as  the 
pretender  to  the  sovereign  crown.    At  the 
same  time  a  violent   feud   between  the 
O'Ruarcs,  or  O'Rourkes,  of  Breffny,  and 
some  of  the  clans  of  Connaught,  appointed 
by  the  new  king  of  that  province,  O'Connor 
Maonmoy,  afforded  a  greater  temptation  for 
the  inte  r  crt'iiee  of  the  English  of  Meath. 
i  The  people   of  Connaught,   under  king 
O'Connor  and  another  chief,  surprised  the 
castle  of  Killare  in  west  Meath,  burnt  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  slew  all  the 
|    English  who  garrisoned  it,  carrying  away 
the  armour  and  arms  they  found  in  it.  Soon 
after,  one  of  the  O'Rourkes  was  treacher- 
ously slain  by  one  of  the  clans  of  Leitrim. 
In  revenge,  the  Irish  of  Breffny,  under 
Maelechlain  O'Rourke  and  a  son  of  Cathal 
O'Rourke,  in  conjunction  with  the  English 
of  Meath,  penetrated  into  the  barony  of 
I  Carbury,  and  plundered  Drumcliff,  amonas- 
|  tery  dedicated  to  St.  Columbkille.  The 
insult  offered  to  the  saint  excited  greater 
sympathy  among  the  neighbouring  tribes 
than  the  mere  act  of  invasion,  and  within 
a  fortnight  Flaherty  O'Muldory,  prince  of 
Tirconnell,  invaded  Conmaicne,  the  territory 
I    of  Maelechlain,  slew  that  chief,  and  de- 
|    prived  the  son  of  Cathal  O'Rourke  of  his 
eyes.     The  Irish  annalists  exult  in  the 
reflection  that  the  honour  of  St.  Columb- 
kille was  avenged  on  this  occasion  by  the 
slaughter  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  relatives  of  Maelechlain  O'Rourke. 
His  son    and   successor,    Hugh,  lord  of 
Breffny,  was  also  slain  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Thus  passed  the  year  1187,  and  the  new 
year  opened  with  no  abatement  of  these 
desolating  feuds  among  the  native  Irish. 

i'   — 


Early  in  the  spring,  Roderic  O'Cananain, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the 
claimant  to  the  crown  of  Ireland  on  the  de- 
position of  Donald  O'Lochlin,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  rival  of  Flaherty  O'Muldory 
for  the  chieftainship  of  Tirconnell,  was  de- 
coyed by  the  latter  from  his  asylum  at 
Drumcliff,  and  treacherously  slain  on  the 
bridge  of  Sligo,  with  one  of  his  kinsmen  and 
several  of  his  people  who  accompanied  him. 
His  death  was  soon  afterwards  revenged  by 
the  slaughter  of  the  man  by  whose  hand  he 
fell ;  and  Donald  O'Lochlin  was  again 
brought  forward  as  the  pretender  to  the 
monarchy.  But  his  enjoyment  of  the  empty 
title  was  also  of  short  duration ;  for  the 
English  garrison  of  a  castle  which  John  de 
Courcy  had  built  at  Moycoba  in  Down,  a 
spot  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the  battle  in 
which  Magnus,  king  of  the  Danes,  had  been 
slain  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in 
conjunction  witri  a  party  from  Iveagh  in 
Ulidia,  made  a  predatory  excursion  into 
Tyrone,  and  collected  a  considerable  booty 
in  cattle,  on  which  Donald  O'Lochlin 
raised  the  country  and  pursued  them.  The 
two  parties  met  at  a  place  called  by  the  old 
writers  Cavan-na-g-Crannard,  said  to  be 
about  two  miles  from  Armagh  on  the  road 
to  Jtfewry,  and  there  fought  a  sanguinary 
battle,  in  which  the  English  were  defeated; 
but,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  O'Lochlin 
fell,  slain  by  the  thrust  of  an  Englishman's 
spear.  Another  O'Lochlin  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  the  same  year  in  an  engagement 
with  a  predatory  troop  of  the  English  of 
Ulidia,  or  the  district  of  Down.  The  Eng- 
lish, in  this  instance  also,  are  said  to  have 
been  defeated.  The  native  Irish,  in  fact, 
had  profited  in  military  skill  and  in  the  use 
of  arms  in  their  constant  wars  with  the  in- 
vaders. 

The  troubles  which  marked  the  year  1188 
were  not  confined  to  the  north.  A  faction 
had  arisen  in  Connaught  under  a  native 
chieftain  named  Cornelius  O'Dermod,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  depose  O'Connor 
Maonmoy  from  the  sovereignty;  and  they 
invited  John  de  Courcy  to  march  to  their 
assistance.  The  English  viceroy,  who  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  punishing  the 
people  of  that  province  for  the  readiness 
with  which  they  joined  in  the  recent  league 
against  the  English,  required  little  persua- 
sion, but  joining  himself  with  O'Dermod 
invaded  Connaught  with  a  formidable  army, 
destroying  everything  in  his  inarch,  till  he 
came  to  Ballysadare  in  the  modern  county 
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of  Sligo.  There  he  learnt  that  Donald 
O' Brian  of  Thomond  having  joined  the  king 
of  Connaught  with  the  forces  of  Minister, 
the  two  princes  were  approaching  rapidly  to 
overwhelm  him  with  an  army  far  superior  in 
numbers  to  his  own.  John  de  Courcy  im- 
mediately determined  to  alter  the  intended 
line  of  his  march,  and  to  force  his  way  through 
Tirconncll  to  the  English  possessions  in  Ul- 
ster. But  he  had  no  sooner  come  to  this 
resolution  than  he  learnt  that  Flaherty 
O'Muldory,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  intel- 
ligence with  the  two  other  Irish  kings,  had 
also  raised  a  large  army,  and  that  he  had 
already  approached  to  Drumcliff  to  hem  him 
in  on  that  side.  John  de  Courcy  immediately 
burnt  Ballysadare  and  attempted  to  effect  his 
retreat  over  the  Curlew  mountains,  but  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  united  forces  of  Con- 
naught  and  Munster,  and  lost  many  of  his 
men  before  he  regained  the  English  pale. 
The  Irish  writers  lament  the  devastation 
committed  by  the  English  in  this  inroad. 
After  the  departure  of  the  English  the  re- , 
hellion  in  Connaught  was  soon  suppressed, 
and  that  province  appeared  to  be  restored  to 
some  degree  of  tranquillity;  and  to  add  to 
the  glory  of  the  O'Connor  who  sat  on  the 
throne,  Donald  O'Brian  for  Thomond,  as 
well  as  Mac  Carthy  for  Desmond,  with  Ro- 
deric  mac  Dunslevy,  who  still  bore  the  no- 
minal title  of  king  of  Ulidia,  O'Rourke  of 
Breffny,  and  Maelsechlain  Beag,  who  is  de- 
!  scribed  as  king  of  Tara  (probably  a  pretender 
to  the  crown  of  Meath),  united  their  suf- 
frages in  acknowledging  him  as  king  of 
Ireland,  and  received  from  him  the  presents 
it  had  been  customary  to  give  to  the  subor- 
dinate kings  when  they  came  to  do  homage 
to  the  monarch.  Yet  the  faction  which  had 
been  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  continued 
to  plot  in  secret,  and  early  in  1 189  O'Connor 
Maonmoy  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
i  his  own  people.  The  unnatural  hatred  which 
|  divided  this  unfortunate  family,  seemed  to 
pursue  it  to  the  last :  the  murderer  of  O'Con- 
.  nor  Maonmoy  was  hired  by  the  king's  own 
brother,  and  before  the  year  was  out,  the 
j  late  king's  son  slew  his  uncle  to  revenge  his 
1  father.  New  disorders  followed  the  perpe- 
I  trution  of  this  crime,  and  one  party  attempted 
to  restore  the  deposed  Roderic  to  the  throne 
of  Connaught.  The  clans  of  the  north  again 
I  interfered  in  the  troubles  of  this  province; 
and  Flaherty  O'Muldory  invaded  Sligo  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  Tirconnell,  and  en- 
camped for  some  time  at  Coran  in  face  of  an 
hostile  force,  but  he  returned  eventually  to 
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his  own  country  without  having  performed 
any  exploit  worthy  of  notice. 

The  hasty  retreat  of  the  English  from 
Connaught  in  the  preceding  year  had  embol- 
dened the  Irish  of  Ulster,  who  made  several 
inroads  into  the  English  possessions  in  Ulidia ; 
in  one  of  which  O'Carrol  prince  of  Orgial 
met  with  a  severe  defeat,  and  his  associate, 
the  prince  of  Fermanagh,  was  slain  in  the 
pursuit.  The  anger  of  John  de  Courcy  was 
stirred  up  by  these  aggravating  attacks,  and  he 
suddenly  inarched  with  an  English  army  into 
Ulster,  and  stormed  and  plundered  Armagh, 
where  his  enemies  had  assembled,  and  burnt 
a  large  portion  of  the  town.  Having  reduced 
that  province  to  tranquillity,  and  struck 
terror  into  the  Irish  by  his  severities,  John 
de  Courcy  returned  to  his  seat  of  government 
in  Dublin  to  hear  of  a  great  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  England. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1189,  Henry  II.  died 
at  the  castle  of  Chinon  in  Normandy,  and  a 
new  monarch  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
England  in  the  person  of  his  chivalrous  son, 
Richard  I.  The  attention  of  king  Richard 
was  entirely  absorbed  by  his  preparations 
for  the  Crusade,  and  he  paid  little  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  wnich  were  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  prince  John.  The 
government  of  the  English  possessions  in 
that  island  was  transferred  from  the  hands 
of  John  de  Courcy  to  those  of  the  younger 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  and  the  former  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  discontent,  but  re- 
tired into  his  own  possessions  in  Ulster,  and 
assumed  a  tone  of  independence  which  could 
not  fail  to  alarm  the  English  government. 

The  O'Connor  who  now  occupied  the 
throne  of  Connaught,  was  named  Cathal 
Croivdearg,  or  Cathal  of  the  Bloody  Hand, 
from  his  warlike  character,  and  the  number 
of  battles  he  had  fought  during  the  family 
feuds  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 
His  bravery  made  him  popular  among  his 
own  countrymen,  and  the  Irish  chiefs  of  the 
neighbouring  states  sought  his  friendship. 
A  competitor  of  the  same  family  had  been 
defeated  in  a  sanguinary  battle,  in  which 
English  auxiliaries  fought  in  the  ranks  of  i 
both  factions,  and  this  victory  left  hiin  nearly  I 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne.  It  j 
appears  that  it  was  a  considerable  clan  of 
Galway.the  Siol  Murray,  who  had  attempted 
to  restore  his  grandfather  Roderic  to  the 
throne ;  the  Irish  annals  inform  us,  that  in 
1191,  an  attempt  was  made  to  enlist  in  his 
favour,  first,  the  chiefs  of  Tirconnell  and  ; 
Tyrone,  and  then  the  English  of  Meath,  but 
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without  effect,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  the  year  1198,  when  his  death  in  the 
abbey  of  Cong,  where  he  had  embraced  a 
religious  life,  is  recorded.  Another  person- 
age who  had  acted  a  part  in  the  eventful 
drama,  queen  Dervorgilla,  the  wife  of  Tier- 
nan  O'Ruarc,  and  the  paramour  of  Dcrmod, 
died  in  the  monastery  of  Drogheda  in  1 193. 

The  pacification  of  Cennaught  left  the 
warlike  Cathal  at  liberty  to  meditate  new 
leagues  against  the  English,  and  the  Irish 
princes  were  all  willing  to  enlist  under  the 
banner  of  a  young  and  adventurous  chieftain 
whose  renown  was  already  spread  through- 
out Ireland.  Even  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
Dalcassian  and  Eugenian  tribes  of  Munster, 
O'Brian  of  Thomond  and  Mac  Carthy  of 
Desmond,  agreed  to  lay  aside  their  heredi- 
tary feuds,  and  unite  in  the  common  cause. 
The  storm  first  threatened  the  English  of 
Ulster,  against  whom  Cathal  seems  to  have 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  chiefs  of  Tircon- 
nell  and  Tyrone.  John  de  Courcy  collected 
his  forces  together  to  prepare  for  the  shock, 
and  sent  urgent  orders  to  his  trusty  coun- 
sellor and  follower,  Armoric  de  St.  Laurence, 
to  return  in  haste  from  a  distant  excursion 
in  which  he  happened  to  be  engaged  at  the 
head  of  about  thirty  horse  and  two  hundred 
foot.  The  king  of  Connaught  made  a  hasty 
march  to  intercept  this  straggling  body,  and 
Armoric  soon  found  that  his  small  forces  had 
fallen  unawares  into  an  ambush,  where  they 
were  surrounded  by  an  immense  horde  of 
enemies  who  were  bent  on  their  destruction. 
In  their  first  moment  of  despair  it  is  said  that 
the  English  cavalry  determined  to  seek  their 
own  safety  in  flight,  but  their  companions 
on  foot  surrounded  them,  and  persuaded 
them  to  remain  and  share  their  fate ;  and 
Armoric  having  set  the  example,  they  drew 
their  swords  and  slew  their  horses,  and  then 
marched  resolutely  with  their  companions 
against  the  enemy  on  foot.  A  thousand  of 
the  Irish  are  said  to  have  fallen  before  they 
made  any  impression  upon  this  brave  troop, 
who,  at  length,  wearied  with  their  exertions, 
and  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  slain  to 
the  last  man.  King  Cathal,  satisfied  with 
this  exploit,  which  was  announced  as  a  great 
and  glorious  victory,  built  an  abbey  on  the 
spot  to  which  he  gave  in  Latin  the  vaunting 
name  of  "  De  colle  victorias,"  the  Abbey  of 
the  Hill  of  Victory ;  and  he  relieved  John 
de  Courcy  of  his  apprehensions  by  returning 
quietly  into  his  own  dominions. 

The  threatening  confederacy  amongst  the 
Irish  chieftains  created  alarm  in  England, 
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where  prince  John  was  engaged  in  ambitious 
projects  during  the  absence  of  his  brother. 
The  conduct  of  young  Hugh  de  Lacy  ap- 
pears not  to  have  given  satisfaction,  and  he 
was  probably  considered  unequal  to  the 
emergency.  He  was  replaced  by  William 
Petit,  who  was  doubtless  considered  but  as  a 
temporary  substitute,  for,  shortly  afterwards, 
the  government  of  Ireland  was  entrusted  to 
the  earl  marshal  of  England,  William  earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  was  supposed  to  be  closely 
allied  with  the  English  interests  by  his 
marriage  with  Isabel,  the  daughter  of  earl 
Strongbow  by  Eva  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Leinster,  and  by  the  great  Irish  estates  he 
thus  inherited. 

No  sooner  was  the  alliance  completed  be- 
tween the  Mac  Carthys  and  the  O'  Brians 
in  the  south,  than  Donald  O'Brian  marched 
against  the  English,  who  had  entered  Tip- 
perary,  and  were  already  building  castles  to 
fortify  the  territory  of  which  they  had  taken 
possession.  The  Irish  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Thurles,  and  the  English  are  said  to 
have  suffered  considerable  loss ;  yet  not 
sufficient  to  hinder  them  from  continuing 
their  depredations,  and  they  turned  ofT  into 
the  territory  of  Desmond,  where  the  Irish 
defended  themselves  with  much  less  vigour. 
The  king  of  Desmond,  who  had  probably 
laid  aside  his  feud  with  the  O'Bnans  with 
reluctance,  irritated  by  an  attack  which 
he  was  unable  effectually  to  resist,  accused 
the  latter  of  treachery,  and  pretended  that 
they  had  indulged  their  old  feelings  of  ri- 
valry by  encouraging  the  English  to  invade 
his  dominions.  In  the  midst  of  their  quar- 
rel, early  in  the  year  1 194,  the  brave  Donald 
O'Brian,  whom  the  Irish  annalist  describes 
as  "  a  refulgent  torch  of  peace  and  war,  and 
a  brilliant  star  of  hospitality  and  generosity," 
died,  an  event  which  cast  a  temporary  damp 
on  the  spirits  of  his  countrymen.  His  name 
was  long  cherished  with  grateful  remem- 
brance by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics,  who  owed 
to  his  munificence,  among  other  establish- 
ments, the  cathedrals  of  Limerick  and  Cashcl, 
and  two  celebrated  nunneries.  On  O'Brian 's 
death,  the  English  threw  themselves  with 
greater  ferocity  on  the  kingdom  of  Thomond, 
treating  O'Brian's  people  with  excessive  cru- 
elty, probably  in  revenge  for  recent  defeats. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
one  of  his  sons,  for  O'Brian  left  a  disputed 
succession,  and  his  kingdom  was  desolated  by 
civil  war  between  his  own  children.  In  the 
course  of  these  hostilities  one  of  these  sons 
was  blinded,  and  another  was  dragged  from 
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a  sanctuary  and  slain,  and  the  English  be- 
came again  masters  of  Limerick.  The 
youngest  son,  Carbrach,  who  probably,  from 
his  hatred  to  the  English,  was  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  the  Dalcassians  for  their 
chief,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Cathal  king 
of  Connaught.  He  seized  with  eagemess 
the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself, 
inarched  a  formidable  army  into  Munster, 
drove  the  English  invaders  before  him,  and 
cheered  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  above  all  by 
1  the  destruction  of  their  castles,  for  the  natives 
j  looked  upon  the  English  castles  with  espe- 
!  cial  jealousy.  But  Cathal  O'Connor,  with 
his  usual  instability,  as  soon  as  he  had  com- 
mitted all  the  havoc  he  could  on  the  English 
establishments,  left  Carbrach  on  the  throne 
of  Thomond,  and  returned  to  his  own  do- 
minions. 

Mac  Carthy  of  Desmond  had  resumed 
courage  when  he  heard  of  the  first  successes 
of  the  army  of  Connaught,  and  marching 
against  the  English,  he  defeated  them  in  a 
sanguinary  encounter,  and  not  only  drove 
them  out  of  Limerick,  but  foiled  them  twice 
in  their  attempts  to  recover  it,  Cork  was  the 
only  strong  position  now  left  to  the  English 
in  Munster,  and  a  new  confederacy  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  them 
entirely  from  the  province.  The  army  of 
Connaught  again  entered  Munster  to  join 
with  those  of  Thomond  and  Desmond,  and 
Cathal  was  joined  by  O'Lochlin,  the 
head  of  the  ancient  northern  branch  of  the 
O'Nials,  who  brought  under  his  banner  as 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  Ulster  as  could  be 
spared  from  their  own  domestic  feuds.  The 
united  armies  defeated  the  English  every- 
where in  the  field,  and  soon  formed  the  siege 
of  Cork,  which  was  gradually  reduced  to  the 
last  extremities,  when  the  family  feuds  of 
the  Irish  chiefs  again  saved  their  enemies 
from  destruction.  Jealousies  of  very  old 
standing  still  divided  the  O'Nials  of  the 
north  from  the  reigning  house  of  Connaught, 
and  O'Lochlin  beheld  with  secret  envy  the 
successes  of  Cathal  O'Connor.  He  saw  that 
the  capture  of  Cork  would  only  add  to  the 
influence  of  the  crown  of  Connaught;  and  to 
prevent  this  he  privately  conspired  with  Mac 
Carthy,  who  also  was  jealous  of  Cathal,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  body  they  sud- 
denly broke  up  the  siege.  Cathal  and 
O'Lochlin  led  their  armies  back  to  their 
respective  countries.  But  the  garrison  of 
Cork  was  too  much  reduced  to  hold  out  long 
against  an  attack,  and,  after  it  had  been 
relieved  from  the  danger  which  threatened 
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it  from  the  arms  of  the  united  kings,  it  sur- 
rendered to  Mac  Carthy  of  Desmond  on  much 
more  favourable  terms  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  them.  The  family  divisions 
among  the  O' Brians  again  brought  the  Eng- 
lish into  Thomond,  and  predatory  excursions 
were  made  into  other  parts  of  Munster,  but 
they  brought  no  permanent  advantage  to  the 
English  interests. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs,  Munster 
lost  to  the  English,  Leinster  threatened  with 
troubles,  and  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  J ohn  de  Cour- 
cy  sufficiently  occupied  in  preparing  for  the 
defence  of  their  own  provinces  of  Meath  and 
Ulster,  when,  in  1197,  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
was  called  upon  to  surrender  his  authority 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  deputy,  Hamo  de 
Valentiis.  This  governor  soon  made  himself 
obnoxious  to  all  parties  by  his  exactions, 
not  sparing  even  the  property  of  the  church, 
which  led  him  into  a  serious  quarrel  with 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  thus  added  to 
the  disorders  which  were  daily  gaining  ground 
in  the  English  province. 

The  history  of  the  north  of  Ireland  is  at 
this  time  involved  in  considerable  confusion, 
from  the  numerous  family  feuds,  and  from 
the  practice  now  gaining  ground  among  the 
English  of  serving  under  the  Irish  chiefs  in 
their  quarrels.  John  de  Courcy  in  Ulster 
and  Hugh  de  Lacy  in  Meath,  setting  at  defi- 
ance the  weak  government  at  Dublin,  acted 
as  independent  princes  in  their  states,  and 
formed  alliances  sometimes  with  one  chief 
and  sometimes  with  another.  In  the  south, 
William  de  Burgh,  a  kinsman  of  Fitz  Aldelra, 
and  the  ancestor  of  the  modern  families  of 
the  Burghs  and  Burkes,  gradually  established 
himself  in  the  same  independence  in  Mun- 
ster, and  at  length  obtained  possession  of 
Limerick,  and  from  thence  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  Connaught.  In  that  province  the 
crown  was  still  disputed  between  two  claim- 
ants, Cathal  Croivdearg  (of  the  Bloody 
Hand),  who  was  in  possession,  and  another 
of  the  O'Connors  named  Cathal  Carrach. 
The  English  of  Munster  took  part  with  the 
latter,  while  John  de  Courcy  and  Hugh  de 
Lacy  appear  uniformly  to  have  supported 
the  claims  of  the  former. 

We  trace  the  hostilities  between  these  dif- 
ferent parties  with  tolerable  distinctness  in 
the  Irish  annals.  In  1195,  it  is  recorded 
that  Cathal  Croivdearg,  with  a  party  of  the 
English  and  Irish  of  Meath,  invaded  Mun- 
ster, and  marched  as  far  as  Emly  and  Cashel, 
burning  four  great  castles  and  several  smaller 
fortresses.    In  retaliation,  the  rival  Cathal 
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marched  from  Munster  into  Connaught,  and 
destroyed  all  before  him  till  he  reached  the 
heart  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  where  he  seized 
upon  the  shipping  of  the  king  of  Connaught 
in  lake  Maske,  and  made  that  spot  his  head 
quarters,  from  whence  he  plundered  the 
country  around.  Cathal  Croivdearg,  with 
his  English  auxiliaries,  hastened  thither  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  depredations,  but  instead  of 
fighting  they  entered  into  treaty  and  made 
terms  with  him  to  depart.  The  year  follow- 
ing (1  190)  a  revolution  took  place  in  Ulster, 
where  Murtough  O'Lochlin  prince  of  Ty- 
rone, who  had  been  acknowledged  as  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Ireland, 
and  who  is  described  by  his  countrymen  as 
the  "  destroyer  of  the  cities  and  castles  of 
the  English,  and  founder  of  churches  and 
fair  sanctuaries,"  was  basely  murdered  by 
the  procuration  of  his  subjects.  On  this, 
Roderie  mac  Dunslevy,  the  old  prince  of 
Down,  "  with  the  English"  (probably  of 
Meath),  and  some  of  the  Irish  clans  of  Con- 
naught, invaded  Tyrone  and  proceeded  as  far 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh.  There 
they  were  encountered  by  the  people  of  Ty- 
rone and  Armagh,  and  defeated  in  a  sangui- 
nary battle;  and  among  the  chiefs  who  fell 
on  the  side  of  the  invaders  were  an  O'Fla- 
herty,  two  O'Connors,  and  a  son  of  O'Felan 
of  the  Desies.  This  war  subsequently  dwin- 
dled into  a  succession  of  mutual  assassina- 
tions. On  another  side,  a  new  feud  arose  from 
the  death  of  Mahon,  a  brother  of  the  reigning 
prince  of  Connaught,  who  had  invaded  the 

j  English  territory,  but  as  he  was  returning 
with  his  prey,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by 

|  Donald  O'Moore  of  Leix.  The  pretender 
of  Connaught,  Cathal  Carrach,  revenged  the 
death  of  his  kinsman  by  attacking  and  slay- 
ing O'Moore. 

Early  in  1197  John  de  Courcy  joined  the 
O'Lochlins,  who  claimed  supremacy  in  Ty- 
rone, and  marched  his  army  to  Coleraine, 
near  which  place  they  built  a  castle  called 
Kill-Sanctan,  and  thence  they  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  district  of  Keenaght,  in  Derry, 
leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  their  castle. 
This  garrison  having  issued  rather  incau- 
tiously from  their  stronghold  to  plunder  the 
country  lying  on  the  coast,  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  Flaherty  O'Muldory,  and  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss.*    An  O'Loch- 

•  It  in  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
that  Mac  Ktigh,  one  of  the  people  of  Keenaght,  pro- 
I  fited  by  the  general  confusion  to  plunder  the  altar  of 
the  great  church  of  Deny,  and  stole  the  "  four  most 
Tal uable  cups  in  Ireland,"  which  were  called  the  Mac 


b'n  was  slain  on  the  side  of  the  English.  On 
the  second  of  February  Flaherty  O'Muldory, 
who  is  called  by  the  Irish  annalists  lord  of 
Tirconncll,  Tyrone,  and  Orgial,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Inis-Samer,  a  place  well  known 
in  Irish  romance.  Thereupon  Eachmarcach 
O'Doherty  assumed  the  government  of  Tir- 
conncll. John  de  Courcy  had  stood  his 
ground  on  the  northern  coast,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  February  he  crossed  at  Toom  Bridge 
into  Tyrone,  ajid  proceeded  thence  by  Ard- 
straw,  plundering  everything  ou  his  way,  to 
Derry,  where  he  remained  five  nights,  and 
then  crossed  over  the  water  into  the  isle  of 
Inisowen.  Here  the  English  were  attacked 
by  the  new  chief  of  Tirconncll,  but  the 
people  of  Tirconnell  were  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  Eachmarcach  O'Doherty, 
with  many  other  chiefs,  were  among  the 
slain.  The  English  then  plundered  Inis- 
owen, and  carried  home  a  great  booty  to 
their  own  settlements. 

Tyrone  and  Tirconnell,  as  well  as  Con- 
naught, were  now  again  desolated  by  the 
struggle  of  rival  claimants  to  their  respective 
chieftainships.  John  de  Courcy  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  plundering 
expedition  in  1197,  that  he  seized  the  oc- 
casion of  these  quarrels,  and  early  in  the 
year  following  again  marched  to"  Derry, 
plundering  Ardstraw  and  Raphoe  on  his 
way.  He  remained  at  Derry  nine  days, 
during  which  his  plundering  parties  again 
ravaged  Inisowen,  as  well  as  the  country 
around  Derry.  One  of  these  parties  had 
collected  their  plunder  in  the  town  of  Larne 
on  the  coast,  when  Hugh  O'Neill  arrived 
with  five  armed  ships,  and  falling  upon  them 
suddenly,  burnt  the  town,  and  killed  some 
of  the  English.  Another  party  of  the  Eng- 
lish, consisting  of  about  three  hundred  men 
from  Moylinny  and  Dalaradia,  arrived  to 
the  assistance  of  their  companions,  but  they 
were  beaten  by  the  Irish,  and  the  old  chro- 
nicler tells  us  that  in  their  retreat  they  sus- 
tained five  other  defeats  before  they  reached 
their  own  shipping.  John  de  Courcy,  dis- 
couraged by  this  check,  or  perhaps  desirous 
of  securing  the  plunder  he  nad  already  col- 
lected, left  Derry,  and  retired  into  Down. 

After  O'Neill  had  robbed  the  English  of 
their  plunder  at  Larne,  he  returned  to  lead 

Riabhach,  the  Mac  Solas,  the  goblet  of  O'Muldory, 
and  the  goblet  of  O'Doherty  called  Cam-Corainn  (the 
crooked  goblet).  These  he  broke  and  took  off  their 
jewels  and  brilliant  gems.  On  the  third  day  after 
the  robbery  the  jewels  and  the  thief  were  discovered, 
and  he  was  hanged  by  order  of  Flaherty  O'Muldory. 
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his  own  tribe,  the  Kinel-Owen  (the  people 
of  Tyrone-),  against  the  Kinel-Connell  (Tir- 
connell),  who  had  confederated  against  them 
with  a  neighbouring  clan.  He  first  attacked 
and  defeated  their  allies,  the  men  of  Orgial, 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  then  invaded  Tir- 
connell,  marched  victoriously  as  far  as  the 
plain  of  Moy-Ith,  and  returned  to  his  own 
country,  sweeping  off  a  large  booty  in  cattle 
and  other  property.  Having  secured  this, 
he  marched  back  to  Moy-Ith,  to  fight  the 
Kinel-Connell,  but  the  latter  treated  with 
him,  and  the  two  tribes  agreed  to  live  in 
peace  with  each  other.  About  the  same 
time,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1198,  a 
reconciliation  was  also  effected  between 
Cathal  Croivdearg  and  Cathal  Carrach,  the 
two  claimants  to  the  crown  of  Connaught, 
and  the  latter  was  received  at  the  court  of 
Connaught,  and  was  enriched  with  gifts  of 
lands. 

The  return  of  Cathal  Carrach  to  Con- 
naught was,  however,  only  the  signal  for 
new  treason.  He  had  formed  a  secret 
league  with  William  de  Burgh  of  Munster, 
and  by  the  promise  of  great  advantages  to 
that  chief  and  the  English  under  his  coin- 
mand,  secured  his  assistance  in  the  enter- 
prise he  now  meditated.  Cathal  Croivdearg 
lound  himself  suddenly  attacked  in  his  own 
court,  and,  totally  unprovided  for  defence, 
fled  to  the  court  of  O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  and 
left  the  crown  of  Connaught  in  "the  posses- 
sion of  his  rival. 

These  events  occurred  early  in  the  year 
1199.  The  English  under  John  de  Coufcy 
had  already  recommenced  their  depredations 
in  the  north,  and  had  marched  three  succes- 
sive armies  into  Tyrone,  the  last  of  which 
had  been  so  entirely  defeated  by  O'Neill 
at  Donaghmore,  that  they  had  never  ceased 
their  flight  until  they  had  passed  over  Toom 
Bridge.  At  the  same  time  Roderic  O'Duns- 
levy  had  joined  with  the  English  of  Meath 
in  invading  the  southern  part  of  Ulster,  and 
plundering  Armagh.  But  when  the  unfor- 
tunate king  of  Connaught  arrived  at  O'Neill's 
court,  that  prince,  touched  with  commisera- 
tion for  his  sufferings,  not  only  undertook 
to  assist  him  with  all  his  power,  but  imme- 
diately reconciled  himself  both  with  his 
Irish  enemies  and  with  the  English,  and  in- 
duced John  de  Courcy  of  Ulster,  and  Hugh 
de  Lacy  of  Meath,  to  join  in  the  league  of 
the  northern  chiefs  for  restoring  Cathal  to 
his  throne.  The  new  king  of  Connaught 
was  prepared  to  resist  this  fonnidable  con- 
federacy, and  with  the  chiefs  of  Connaught 
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and  William  de  Burgh  and  his  English  of 
Limerick,  suddenly  fell  upon  O'Neill  and 
some  of  the  Irish  clans  under  his  command, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  loss. 

O'Neill  wa3  equally  unfortunate  when 
joined  by  his  English  confederates,  for  later 
in  the  year  John  de  Courcy  with  the  English 
of  Ulster,  and  Hugh  de  Lacy  with  those  of 
Meath,  joined  their  Irish  allies,  and  marched 
to  Kilmacduagh  in  Galway.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  the  army  of  Connaught  and 
their  English  auxiliaries  from  Munster,  and 
a  fierce  battle  ensued,  which  exhibited  the 
new  phenomenon  in  Ireland  of  English 
fighting  against  English  in  the  hostile  ranks. 
Cathal  Carrach  was  on  this  occasion  victo- 
rious, and  the  English,  after  suffering  great 
slaughter,  fled  from  the  field,  Hugh  de  Lacy 
to  his  own  possessions  in  Meath,  while  John 
de  Courcy  took  a  more  northerly  course, 
closely  pursued  till  he  arrived  at  Lough- 
Ree,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  his  ene- 
mies, and  many  more  of  the  English  were 
slain  before  they  could  escape  across  the 
lake  in  boats.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  Irish 
chroniclers  that,  soon  after  this  battle,  Hugh 
de  Lacy  captured  Cathal  Carrach  by  strata- 
gem, and  confined  him  in  one  of  his  castles 
in  Meath,  until  he  purchased  his  liberty  by 
a  heavy  ransom. 

The  misfortunes  of  Hugh  O'Neill  did  not 
end  with  this  defeat,  for  early  next  year, 
(a.d.  1200),  he  was  deposed  by  his  own  peo- 
ple, who  elected  Connor  O'Lochlin  to  rule 
over  Tyrone.  This  chief  was  soon  after- 
wards slain  in  one  of  the  conflicts  consequent 
on  this  revolution,  which,  with  the  numerous 
domestic  quarrels  that  now  arose  among  the 
clans  of  Ulster,  relieved  Cathal  Carrach  of 
all  apprehensions  on  that  side,  and  his  confi- 
dence arose  to  such  a  height,  that  he  ven- 
tured even  to  provoke  the  English  govern- 
ment at  Dublin,  probably  by  some  incursions 
into  the  parts  of  Leinster  bordering  on 
Meath.  Meiler  fitz  Henry,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Hamo  de  Yalentiis,  as  deputy, 
marched,  early  in  1200,  into  Connaught, 
with  the  army  of  Leinster,  and  remained 
two  nights  at  Clonmacnois,  where  he  plun- 
cred  the  town  and  its  churches. 

A  new  change  now  took  place  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Cathal  Croivdearg,  who,  relinquish- 
ing all  hope  of  assistance  from  the  north, 
threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Mac  Car- 
thy  of  Desmond,  and  William  de  Burgh,  and 
the  latter  was  induced,  by  the  hope  of  greater 
advantages,  to  desert  his  ally  Cathal  Carrach, 
and  espouse  the  cause  of  his  rival.  Early 
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in  1201,  De  Burgh  and  his  new  protegee, 
with  the  English  and  Irish  forces,  entered 
Connaught,  and  marched  first  to  Tuam,  pro- 
ceeding thence,  by  Oran  and  Elphin,  to  the 
monastery  of  Ath-da-lo-arg,  or  Boyle,  in 
tbe  county  of  Roscommon,  where  they  en- 
camped. Cathal  Carrach  came  immediately 
to  meet  them,  and  after  the  armies  had  re- 
mained some  time  in  presence,  the  king  was 
slain  in  one  of  the  numerous  partial  engage- 
ments which  every  day  witnessed.  The 
kingdom  then  submitted  to  Cathal  Croiv- 
dearg,  and  he  was  restored  to  the  crown. 
But  Cathal  was  no  friend  to  the  English, 
and,  although  he  had  profited  by  their  ser- 
vices on  this  occasion,  he  now  treacherously 
conspired  to  deprive  them  of  their  reward. 
It  was  pretended  that  the  conduct  of  the 
English  excited  suspicions  of  treasonable 
designs  against  the  prince  whom  they  had 
but  newly  placed  on  the  throne  of  Connaught, 
and  when  they  demanded  the  fulfilment  of 


the  promises  by  which  Cathal  had  induced 
them  to  march  to  his  assistance,  they  were 
treated  with  scorn  ;  and  William  de  Burgh 
only  saved  his  small  army  by  a  hasty  flight 
into  Munster. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  Irish  had 
again  become  a  prey  to  their  invaders,  be- 
trayed by  their  own  disagreements.  But  the 
English  government  at  Dublin  had  likewise 
sunk  into  weakness ;  while  the  great  Eng- 
lish lords  of  Ulster,  Meath,  and  Munster, 
ruled  their  territories  at  their  own  will,  and 
made  war  upon  their  neighbours  like  so  many 
independent  sovereigns.  We  shall  soon  find 
this  new  state  of  things  exercising  a  baneful 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  island. 

During  the  events  related  above,  on  the 
sixth  of  April,  1 199,  Richard,  king  of  Eng- 
land, had  departed  from  the  scene,  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  brother 
John  earl  of  Mortain  and  lord  of  Ireland. 


GIRALDUS  CAMBREX8I8 


jjMONG  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish visitors  to  Ireland 
was,  as  it  has  been  al- 
ready stated,  an  eccle- 
siastic who  claimed 
kindred  with  most  of 
the  first  adventurers, 
Gerald  de  Barri,  or,  to  use  the  title  by  which 
he  is  more  commonly  known,  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1 146, 
was  distinguished  in  his  childhood  by  an  in- 
cipient taste  for  literature,  and  was  educated 
by  his  uncle  David  fitz  Gerald,  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  who  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  this  history.  He  afterwards  studied  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  took  holy  orders, 
and,  returning  to  his  native  country  soon 
after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  of  Ireland, 
obtained  church  preferment  in  England  and 
in  Wales.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to 
succeed  his  uncle  in  the  see  of  St.  David's, 
but  the  king,  from  some  feelings  of  jealousy, 
refused  to  ratify  the  choice.  Giraldus  re- 
turned to  Paris,  but  he  was  soon  in  England 
again,  and  we  have  seen  him,  in  1184,  ac- 
companying his  brother  Philip  de  Barri  to 
Ireland.     He  remained  there  two  years, 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AKD  HIS  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  IRELASD. 


diligently  inquiring  into  the  history  and  con- 
dition ot  the  country,  but  under  the  influ- 
ence of  all  the  prejudices  with  regard  to  the 
natives  which  appear  to  have  actuated  his 
countrymen  at  that  time.  He  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  native  ecclesiastics  by 
the  bitterness  with  which  he  openly  inveighed 
against  the  corruptions  and  errors  of  the 
Irish  church,  and  he  informs  us  himself,  that, 
on  one  occasion,  he  made  it  a  charge  against 
the  Irish  Christians  that  they  had  had  no 
martyrs.  The  archbishop  of  Cashcl,  who 
was  present,  and  bore  in  mind  the  recent 
fate  of  Becket,  replied  that  this  was  true, 
for  the  native  Irish  were  too  pious  to  make 
martyrs  of  their  clergy,  but  that  a  people 
had  now  come  to  settle  in  Ireland  who  not 
only  knew  how  to  make  martyrs,  but  who 
were  very  ready  to  put  their  knowledge  in 
practice.* 

Giraldus  remained  in  Ireland  about  two 
years  and  then  returned  to  be  appointed,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  as  the  tutor  of  prince 
John,  and  he  appears  to  have  finally  quitted 
Ireland  early  in  1186.  He  speaks  in  his 
writings  more  than  once  of  the  interest  he 

•  Oirald.  Cambr.  Topog.  Hibern.  Dist  iii.,  c.  32. 
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felt  in  the  affairs  of  that  island,  and  of  the 
pains  he  took  to  investigate  its  history  and 
antiquities,  and  to  collect  information  rela- 
ting to  the  condition  of  the  land  and  its  inha- 
bitants.* He  tells  us  that  he  expended  no 
less  than  five  years  in  committing  to  writing 
the  result  of  his  researches,  the  first  three 
of  which  were  occupied  with  the  composition 
of  his  Topography  (Topographia  Hibernia?), 
while  the  other  two  were  devoted  to  writing  the 
history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  "  Hibernia 
Expugnata,  sive  Historia  Vaticinalis.  "The 
Topography  appears  to  have  been  completed 
about  the  year  1187,  and  is  distributed  into 
three  books,  or,  as  they  are  entitled  according 
to  a  fashion  at  that  time,  distinctions  (distinc- 
tiones).  When  this  work  was  completed,  Gi- 
raldus  recited  the  tliree  parts,  on  three  suc- 
cessive days,  before  a  public  audience  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  each  day  he  gave  a 
sumptuous  feast.  On  the  first  day  he  enter- 
tained the  poor  people  of  the  town ;  on  the 
second,  the  doctors  and  most  distinguished 
students ;  and  on  the  third,  he  feasted  the  other 
scholars,  and  the  burghers  and  soldiers  of  the 
town.f  This  ostentatious  exhibition  shows 
the  interest  which  at  that  time  everything 
relating  to  Ireland  excited  in  this  country, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  information  which 
Giraldus  now  gave  to  the  world. 

The  greatest  ignorance,  indeed,  appears 
still  to  have  prevailed  in  England  with  re- 
spect to  the  internal  condition  and  character 

•  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  arrival  of  Philip  de 
liarri,  in  1183,  he  says,  "  Von  it  codem  navigio  et 
alius  Stcphanidse  ncpos,  Philippi  frater,  tam  aruncu- 
lum  quam  fratrcm  pluriinum  consilio  juvans,  et  tam 
insula;  Mtum  et  naturam  quam  primrevam  gentis  ori- 
ginem  diligentcr  explorans." — Hibern.  Expugn.  lib. 
u.,  c.  18.  And  again,  when  speaking  of  prince  John's 
voyage  in  1 185,  "  transmissi  aunt  cum  i|>so  et  codem 
navigio  clcrici  plures,  quorum  unus  specialiu*  a  patre 
cum  filio  dircctug,  naturalis  historia?  diligent  perscru- 
tator,  per  biennium  tunc  in  insula  ct  ante  moram 
faciens,  tanquam  pretium  laboris  et  premium,  torn 

!  libri  Vaticinalis  quam  Topographic  secum  materiam 

j  reportavit." — lb.  c.  31. 

+  There  was  a  great  deal  of  vanity  in  the  character 
of  Giraldus  Cambrentis,  which  shows  itself,  not  only 

,  in  every  instance  in  his  writings  where  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  speaking  of  himself,  but  in  a  large  book 
which  he  wrote  on  the  acts  of  his  own  life,  under  the 
title  "  De  gestis  Giraldi  laborioais."  In  this  auto- 
biographical treatise  he  describes  the  pompous  pub- 
lication of  his  Toj>ographia  Hibernia?,  at  Oxford,  with 
great  self-complacency,  and  concludes  with  the  boost 
that  it  was—"  Sumptuosa  quidem  res  et  nobilis,  quia 
rcnovata  sunt  quodammodo  autentica  ct  antiqua  in 
hoc  facto  poctarum  tempora,  nec  rem  similcm  in  An- 

i  glia  factam  vel  pnr*ens  B?tas  vel  ulla  recolit  antiqui- 
tas." — De  Gestis  lib.  ii.,  c.  16. 
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of  the  sister  island;  and  the  description 
which  Giraldus  has  left  us,  however  defec-  > 
tive  and  prejudiced,  is  our  solitary  authority 
for  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  Irish 
at  the  time  when  the  English  invaders  went 
to  take  possession  of  their  country.*  We 
easily  see  that  he  was  a  man  strongly  biassed 
in  his  personal  feelings,  and  that  his  praise 
and  dispraise  must  be  received  with  great 
caution.    He  shared  fully  in  the  scornful 
contempt  which  the  first  invaders  felt  for 
the  people  against  whom  they  were  warring, 
and  he  naturally  sees  everything  Irish  in  its 
worst  light ;  and  we  have  to  add  to  this  an- 
other disadvantage,  that  his  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous leads  him  to  dwell  most  on  those 
characteristics  and  circumstances  which  were 
exceptions  to  the  natural  state  of  the  coun-  \ 
try  and  people.    If  we  make  allowance  for  1 
these  defects,  we  shall  no  doubt  find  in  the  i 
Topography  of  Giraldus  as  correct  an  ac-  j 
count  of  the  land  and  people  he  describes 
as  we  generally  receive  from  persons  who  i 
describe  a  country  which  they  have  visited 
as  strangers. 

Of  the  three  divisions  of  this  book,  the 
first  treats  of  the  natural  productions  of  Ire- 
land, the  second  of  its  wonders,  and  the  third 
of  its  inhabitants.  From  what  Giraldus  says 
of  the  origin  of  the  latter,  it  is  evident  that 
the  ethnological  fables  relating  to  the  colo-  , 
nies  by  which  the  island  was  peopled,  given 
in  our  earlier  chapters,  were  popular  there 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  English  historian  describes  the  Irish 
in  general  as  handsome  in  form  and  in  face,  j 
and  he  wonders  that  such  should  be  the  case,  I 
since  he  assures  us  that  their  children,  when  j 
young,  were  so  far  neglected  by  their  parents  I 
that  they  had  to  trust  almost  to  chance  alone 
for  their  education ;  neither  cradles,  nor 
swathing,  nor  any  other  artifice  to  assist  I 
nature,  were  in  use  among  them.    He  de- 
scribes them,  when  grown  up,  as  indolent 
and  careless  in  their  habits,  neglecting  agri-  ; 
culture  and  not  willingly  applying  them- 
selves to  mechanical  arts,  but  living  wild  in 
the  country,  their  chief  property  consisting 
in  herds  of  cattle  which  it  was  their  ordinary 
occupation  to  attend,  and  they  are  described 
as  "living  like  beasts  in  society  with  their  ! 
beasts."    Their  chief  enjoyment,  he  says, 
was  to  do  no  work,  and  the  riches  they  es- 
teemed most,  to  be  free  from  all  control,  and  1 
to  live  undisturbed  in  their  native  barbarism,  j 
Their  clothes,  he  tells  us,  were  generally  of 
woollen  cloth,  usually  black,  which  was  the 
natural  colour  of  their  wool,  and  made  in  a 
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coarse  manner.  They  consisted  of  a  small 
cloak  or  hood  thrown  over  their  shoulders 
and  back,  and  reaching  to  their  elbows;  to 
which  garment  they  often  sewed,  by  way  of 
finery,  pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colours. 

i Under  this  they  wore  a  coarse  woollen  coat 
or  frock,  and  below  breeches  and  hose  all  in 
i  one.  They  rode  on  horseback  without  sad- 
dles, stirrups,  or  spurs,  and  with  a  bridle  of 
a  very  simple  construction ;  and  they  usually 
carried  in  their  hands  a  stick,  bent  at  one 
end,  with  which  they  guided  their  horses, 
and  which  served  them  for  other  purposes. 
We  cannot  fail  to  recognise  here  the  modern 
shillelagh.  Giraldus  notices  as  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  the  Irish  women 
rode  on  horseback  astride  like  the  men. 
They  went  to  battle  with  their  bodies  un- 
covered, pretending  that  defensive  armour 
j  was  an  impediment  and  a  proof  of  the  want 
:  of  courage.  They  carried  three  kinds  of 
i  1  arms  in  war,  a  long  lance,  a  couple  of  jave- 
lins, and  a  large  and  formidable  axe.  The 
latter  was  their  favourite  weapon,  and  one 
'  which  they  used  with  great  skill  and  effect. 
They  had  originally  leamt  the  use  of  it  from 
ihe  Norwegians  and  Ostmen  who  came  armed 
with  it  to  their  shores.  They  also  used 
stones  as  missiles,  with  considerable  exe- 
cution. 

Giraldus  speaks  with  horror  of  the  uni- 
versal practice  among  the  Irish  of  carrying 
this  terrible  axe  in  their  hands  in  their  ordi- 
nary intercourse  with  the  world,  even  in  their 
social  meetings;  and  he  attributes  to  the 
readiness  with  which  it  was  used  and  its  apt- 
ness for  putting  into  effect  sudden  feelings  of 
anger  and  revenge,  much  of  the  sanguinary 
character  which  then  distinguished  the 
Irish,  and  the  numerous  deeds  of  violence 
of  which  they  were  guilty.  Against  this, 
he  says,  punning  in  bis  Latin,  there  is  no 
security;  the  bow  requires  bending,  the 
spear  must  be  poised,  the  sword  has  to  be 
I  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  thus  gives  warn- 
ing of  danger,  but  the  axe,  ready  always  in 
the  hand,  was  raised  and  descended  in  an 
instant,  and  no  foresight  could  evade  the 
blow.*    Giraldus  represents  the  danger  of 

•  "  Non  haec  ut  gladius  evaginatur,  non  ut  arcus 
tenditur,  non  ut  lancea  protcndltur;  citra  omnem 
pneparaturo  parum  elevata,  Isthale  vulnus  infligit. 
Ad  manum  igitur,  imo  in  manu  semper  et  in  promptu 
e*t,  quod  ad  mortem  sat  est.  A  securibus  itaque 
nulla  Kcuritaa.  Si  sccurum  te  reputes,  accurim  sen- 
ties.  Te  sponte  in  period  urn  mittis,  si  aecurim  ad- 
mittis,  etsecuritatcm  aniituV— Topogr.  Hilx-rn.  Dist. 
iii,  c.  21. 

Some  of  the  early  manuscripts  of  Giraldua  Cnm- 


this  weapon  as  being  increased  by  the  change- 
able and  treacherous  temper  of  the  bearers; 
for  he  assures  us  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
Irish,  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  most 
on  your  guard  in  your  transactions  with  | 
them,  when  their  professions  of  good  faith 
were  warmest,  and  when  their  behaviour 
was  least  threatening;  and  he  states  that 
they  were  neither  bound  by  promises  nor 
oaths.  He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  their 
usual  mode  of  binding  themselves  in  mutual 
alliance  was  as  follows;  the  two  persons 
who  would  thus  be  bound  met  at  some 
sacred  place  (a  church  or  monastery),  and 
there  took  their  oaths  of  mutual  fidelity; 
then  each  carried  the  other  three  times  round 
the  church ;  next  they  entered  the  church 
and  renewed  their  oaths  on  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  the  most  solemn  of  all  obligations  in 
the  Catholic  middle-ages,  because  it  was 
believed  that  the  saints  whose  bones  were 
there,  incurred  the  responsibility  and  the 
duty  of  punishing  the  breach  of  the  oath  by 
either  of  the  parties  bound.  After  this  they  I 
partook  in  the  service  of  the  mass.  Nor 
was  this  considered  sufficient,  for,  in  cases  : 
of  greater  importance,  each  party  drew  blood  . 
from  his  own  body,  which  was  drunk  by  the  I 
other ;  and  this  form,  borrowed,  as  Giraldus  1 
remarks,  from  the  older  observances  of 
gentilism,  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  por- 
tentous of  all  obligations,  and  the  one  of 
which  the  breach  was  the  most  fatal  to  him 
who  neglected  to  observe  it.* 

Another  vice  which  Giraldus  describes  as 
generally  characteristic  of  the  Irish,  and  one 
which  seems  but  too  well  confirmed  by  their 
history,  is  the  prevalence  of  family  feuds 
and  dissensions,  contrasted  with  another 
characteristic,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  to  understand  many  of  the  events 
we  have  to  record,  their  faithful  attachment 
to  their  foster-brothers  and  foster-children, 
which  were  found  in  almost  every  family. 
While  their  natural  kinsmen  are  alive,  he 
says,  they  persecute  them  to  the  grave ; 
when  they  are  killed  by  others,  they  pursue 
their  feud  against  the  slayer  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another. 

brensis  have  marginal  drawings  of  the  Irish,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  text,  made,  no  doubt,  by  persons  who 
were  acquainted  with  them.  Three  of  these,  copied 
from  one  of  the  manuscripts,  are  introduced  in  the 
initial  letter  at  the  head  of  the  present  chapter;  they 
represent  the  Irish  costume,  ana  the  manner  of  car- 
rying the  axe,  as  well  as  an  Irish  harper,  a  class  of 
persons  of  whom  Giraldus  speaks  at  some  length. 
•  Topogr.  Hibern.  Dist.  in.,  c.  21 
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This  it  must  be  confessed  is  a  vice  pecu- 
liar, not  to  a  people,  but  to  a  particular  stage 
in  the  progress  of  society;  and  several  of 
the  failings  of  the  Irish  pointed  out  by 
Giraldus  are  exactly  those  which  their  ene- 
mies would  be  most  likely  to  lay  to  their 
charge,  and  to  exaggerate,  if  not  invent. 
Treachery  and  craftiness  are  qualities  natu- 
rally assumed  by  people  who  are  subjected  to 
the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  those  who  are 
stronger  than  themselves,  be  the  latter  kins- 
men or  strangers.  In  other  respects  Giral- 
dus is  more  indulgent,  and  he  was,  perhaps, 
not  far  wide  of  the  truth  when  describing 
the  Irish  of  his  day  in  general  terms  as  apt 
to  carry  all  their  passions  and  feelings  to 
extremes — "  when  they  are  bad,  there  are 
no  people  worse ;  when  good,  you  will  find 
none  better."* 

Among  the  barbarous  practices  ascribed 
to  the  Irish  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  he 
i  describes  one  wliich  has  often  been  a  source 
of  amusement  to  modern  writers.  He  says 
that  there  was  a  certain  tribe  in  Tirconnell, 
the  king  of  which  was  inaugurated  with  the 
following  barbarous  ceremonies.  The  whole 
of  the  people  being  collected  in  a  circle 
round,  a  white  mare  was  brought  forward, 
and  the  new  king  having  gone  through  cer- 
tain degrading  ceremonies  which  Giraldus 
only  hints  at,  the  animal  was  slain,  cut  in 
pieces,  and  boiled,  and  a  bath  was  made  of 
the  broth,  in  which  the  king  was  placed  up 
to  the  chin,  and  of  which  he  drank  while  in 
this  position,  by  bringing  his  lips  to  the 
level  of  the  liquor,  while  he  ate  of  the  horse- 
flesh, which  was  handed  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  ceremony  having  been  gone 
through,  the  whole  people  saluted  him  as 
their  king. 

The  complaints  made  by  Giraldus  against 
the  manners  of  the  clergy  are  quite  as  severe 
as  those  which  the  laity  incur  at  his  hands. 
According  to  his  report,  they  had  been  so 
negligent  in  instructing  the  flocks  committed 
to  their  charge,  that  the  latter  neither  paid 
tithes  nor  first  fruits,  nor  did  they  frequent 
their  churches  with  due  reverence,  or  show 
obedience  to  the  canons.  The  clergy  in 
general  are  represented  as  being  remarkable 
for  their  continence  and  for  the  patience 
with  which  they  endured  fasting  and  morti- 
fications ;  but  they  are  stated  to  have  too 

*  "  Eat  enim  gens  h«*c  cunctia  fere  in  ectibu*  immo- 
derate, et  in  omne*  affectus  vehementiuima.  Unde 
ct  sic  mali,  delerrinii  sunt,  et  nusquam  pejores;  its  et 
m  bonis,  meliores  non  reperics. — Topogr.  Hibern. 
J)Ut  iiL,  c.  28. 
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often  lost  the  merit  of  this  abstinence  in  the 
day,  by  indulging  in  eating,  and  especially 
in  drinking,  by  night.  The  blame  of  these 
irregularities  is  thrown  upon  the  prelates  of 
the  Irish  church,  who  are  represented  as 
passing  their  time  within  their  cells  in  reli- 
gious contemplation,  instead  of  attending 
actively  to  the  affairs  of  their  dioceses ;  and 
this  peculiarity  in  their  character  Giraldus 
attributes  to  the  fact  of  their  being  always 
chosen  from  the  monasteries,  rather  than 
from  the  secular  clergy,  and  their  retaining 
naturally  their  monastic  habits. 

In  one  respect  Giraldus  does  justice  to 
the  Irish,  for  he  assures  us  that  of  all  nations 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  they  excelled 
in  the  practice  of  music,  and  in  skill  on  their 
favourite  instrument  the  harp.  He  intimates 
moreover,  that  Ireland  was  the  source 
from  which  chiefly  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
learnt  their  minstrelsy,  and  in  this  opinion 
he  is  supported  by  the  old  chroniclers  which 
sometimes  speak  of  Welsh  and  Scottish 
princes  bringing  over  Irish  bards  to  improve 
their  own  subjects  in  the  art.  Of  the  im- 
portance given  to  this  art  by  the  Irish  them- 
selves, we  have  sufficient  proofs  in  the  power 
said  to  have  been  held  by  the  bardic  class 
in  the  earlier  ages,  and  in  the  care  with 
which  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, the  deaths  of  distinguished  bards  are 
noted  in  the  annals.  Thus,  under  the  year 
1 185,  we  find  entered  in  the  annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  that  "  Maclisa  O'Daly,  chief 
poet  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  lord  of  Cor- 
caree  and  Corca-Adain  (in  Meath),  a  man 
illustrious  for  his  poetry,  hospitality,  and 
nobility,  died  while  on  a  pilgrimage  at  Clon- 
ard."  And  again,  in  1187,  we  find  it  re- 
corded that  "  Gelaaius,  the  son  of  Oilioll 
O'Brien,  prior  of  Hy-Many,  a  historian, 
scribe,  and  poet,  died.  The  poetic  or  bardic 
character  was  one  that  always  commanded 
respect. 

In  his  account  of  the  physical  character- 
istics of  the  island,  Giraldus  corrects  several 
of  the  statements  of  the  old  writers,  who  had 
hitherto  been  almost  the  only  authorities  on 
the  subject.  He  expresses  his  surprise  at 
the  fact  that  bogs  and  lakes,  so  peculiar  to 
this  island,  are  often  found  in  elevated  posi- 
tions, and  on  the  tops  of  mountains ;  and  he 
speaks  with  admiration  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  the  interior ;  the  fair  plains,  which 
however  he  describes  as  being  too  much  re- 
stricted by  the  extensive  forests  with  which 
all  parts  of  the  island  were  covered;  the 
richness  of  its  soil,  especially  in  pastures ; 
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its  numerous  and  extensive  lakes  and  islands ; 
and  the  abundant  rivers,  of  which  the  Shan- 
non was  the  queen.  Giraldus  subscribes 
to  the  old  belief  that  Ireland  was  free  from 
snakes,  frogs,  toads,  and  all  venomous  and 
noxious  reptiles,  and  he  brings  forward  seve- 
ral examples  from  older  writers,  and  from 
his  own  time,  to  show  that  Irish  earth  or 
any  articles  of  the  native  produce  of  the 
island,  were  antidotes  against  poison  or  the 
bites  of  venomous  animals.  It  was  custom- 
ary, he  says,  to  make  girdles  of  Irish  leather 
and  sell  them  in  other  countries  to  be  used 
as  preservatives.  He  adds  that  in  his  time 
a  frog  was  found  in  the  long  grass  of  the 
pastures  near  Waterford,  and  that  it  was 
brought  alive  to  Roger  le  Poer,  who  then 
commanded  in  that  city,  and  he  exhibited 
it  in  full  court  before  a  numerous  assembly 
of  English  and  Irish,  who  all  looked  upon 
it  as  something  prodigious.  At  length 
Donald  king  of  Ossory,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  shaking  his  head  gravely  and  emit- 
ting a  deep  sigh,  exclaimed,  "  This  vermin 
has  brought  very  bad  news  into  Ireland!" 
"intimating,"  says  the  historian,  "that  the 
appearance  of  an  animal  so  foreign  to  the 
climate  of  Ireland,  was  a  sign  attendant  on 
the  English  invasion,  and  of  the  approach- 
ing conquest  and  subjection  of  the  land." 
So  convinced  was  Giraldus  of  the  very  air 
of  Ireland  being  an  antidote  to  poison,  that 
he  rejoices  in  the  impossibility  of  Irishmen 
being  guilty  (among  their  other  crimes) 
of  that  of  poisoning  one  another.*  The 
taste  of  the  Anglo-Norman  scholar  for  natu- 
ral history,  a  subject  which  at  that  time  was 
attracting  considerable  attention  in  the 
schools  in  England  and  abroad,  is  exhibited 
in  a  long  account  of  the  various  birds  and 
quadrupeds  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
island ;  and  among  other  curious  anecdotes, 
he  assures  us  with  great  gravity  that  the 
Irish  cocks  crow  according  to  a  different 
rule  from  that  of  the  cocks  of  any  other 
country. -f 

Marvellous  information  of  this  kind  was 
indeed  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  his 
age,  and  Giraldus  has  introduced  much  of 
it  in  his  description  of  Ireland,  which  has 
this  importance,  that,  besides  the  light  it 
throws  in  some  cases  upon  Irish  manners,  it 
shows  us  the  antiquity  of  many  of  the  Irish 
popular  legends  of  the  present  day.  The 
second  division  of  the  Topographia  Hibernia" 
is  devoted  to  the  wonders  of  the  island. 

•  Topoffr.  Hibern.  Diet.  L,  cc.  23,  24. 

t  lb.  Dist  ii.,  c.  25. 
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Under  the  head  of  marvellous  islands,  we 
are  told  of  one  on  the  western  coast  of  Con- 
naught,  called  Aren,  and  said  to  have  been 
consecrated  by  St.  Brandan,  in  which  dead 
bodies  never  experienced  corruption,  and 
there,  it  is  added,  people  kept  the  bodies  of 
their  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  more  remote 
progenitors,  arranged  in  order,  so  that  they 
might  visit  and  contemplate  their  ancestors 
for  many  generations.  It  is  most  probable 
that  this  story  was  built  upon  some  confused 
account  of  the  remains  of  a  cemetery  belong- 
ing to  the  earlier  ages.  In  the  north  oi 
Munster,  we  are  told,  was  a  lake  containing 
two  islands,  in  the  smaller  of  which  neither 
man  nor  animal  of  the  female  sex  could 
enter,  without  being  exposed  to  instant 
death ;  in  the  other  no  living  being  could 
die,  and  when  the  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  that  state  that  death  alone  could  relieve 
them,  it  was  necessary  to  carry  them  to  the 
opposite  shore  before  they  could  expire. 
The  waters  of  a  fountain  in  Munster  are 
described  as  possessing  the  quality  of  turn- 
ing the  hair  white  ;  and  Giraldus  assures  us 
that  he  had  himself  seen  a  man  whose  beard 
was  perfectly  white  on  one  side,  where  it  had 
been  bathed  in  the  water  of  this  fountain, 
while  the  other  side  retained  its  original 
colour.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
fountain  in  Ulster,  the  water  of  which  pos- 
sessed the  quality,  that  hair  once  washed  in 
it  would  never  afterwards  change  colour; 
and  this  well  he  tells  us  was  frequented  by 
women  and  effeminate  men  who  were  afraid 
of  having  grey  heads.  Among  other  wonders 
of  this  kind,  Giraldus  tells  us  of  an  extensive 
lake  in  Ulster — Lough  Neagh — from  which 
the  river  Bann  took  its  rise,  of  which  tradi- 
tion reported  that  the  ground  it  covers  was 
once  a  fertile  and  populous  district,  remark- 
able, however,  for  the  extreme  wickedness 
of  its  inhabitants.  There  was  a  fountain  in 
the  land,  with  a  lid  and  fastening,  and  an 
old  prophecy  stated  that  some  day  the  well 
would  be  left  uncovered  and  the  water  would 
overflow  the  whole  country  and  drown  the 
inhabitants  for  their  crimes.  It  happened 
at  last  that  a  woman  went  to  draw  water, 
and  just  as  she  had  filled  her  iug  and  was 
preparing  to  fasten  the  lid  of  the  well,  she 
suddenly  heard  her  child  crying  at  a  distance. 
In  her  haste  to  fly  to  its  assistance,  she  for- 
got to  fasten  the  well,  and  when  she  would 
have  returned  to  supply  the  omission,  she 
beheld  the  water  flowing  over  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  it  continued  thus  flowing  and  flow- 
ing until  the  wholf  of  the  devoted  district 
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had  disappeared  under  the  smooth  surface  of 
Lough  Neagh.  This  will  be  recognised  as  a 
legend  which  is  still  told  by  the  Irish  pea- 
santry. Giraldus  adds  that  the  fishermen  on 
the  lake  declared,  as  a  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  story,  that  often,  when  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  tranquil,  they  could 
see  at  the  bottom  the  lofty  round  towers,  so 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  wretched  people  who  had  merited  so 
heavy  a  judgment  by  the  enormity  of  their 
sins.* 

Stories  like  the  above  show  how  little 
Ireland  was  known  even  to  those  who  dwelt 
within  its  boundaries;  they  are  character- 
istic rather  of  the  age  than  of  the  particular 
credulity  of  the  man  who  relates  them. 

Giraldus  appears  to  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  ancient  monuments  existing  in 
Ireland  in  his  time,  which  must  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  in  a  far  more  perfect 
condition  than  at  present.  We  have  just 
seen  him  alluding  to  the  singular  round 
towers,  which  have  given  rise  to  so  many 
conflicting,  and  we  may  say  often  absurd, 
opinions  among  modern  antiquaries ;  and  the 
term  he  applies  to  them — ecclesiastical  towers 
— with  the  style  of  their  masonry  and  other 
circumstances,  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion 
now  gaining  ground,  that  they  really  are 
nothing  more  than  ecclesiastical  structures, 
and  that  they  are  by  no  means  of  so  great 
antiquity  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Giral- 
dus also  speaks  of  the  remains  of  Celtic 
monuments  in  the  plain  of  Kildarc,  near 
Naas,  and  alludes  to  the  legend  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  popular  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  at  least  from  the  time  when 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British  History 
was  published,  that  the  great  circles  of  stones 
at  Stonchenge  in  England  had  been  trans- 
ferred by  supernatural  power.  They  had 
been  brought,  it  was  pretended,  from  Africa 
by  the  giants  of  the  primeval  ages,  who, 
settling  in  Ireland,  erected  them  at  Kildare ; 
thence  by  the  agency  of  Merlin,  and  at  the 
desire  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius  the  British 
king,  they  were  carried  to  Salisbury  plain, 
and  there  re-crected  in  the  same  order  as  they 
had  occupied  in  Ireland.  Giraldus  states, 
that  some  of  them  which  had  been  left  be- 
hind, were  still  to  be  seen  near  Naas,  resem- 


*  "  Hujua  autem  eventus  argumentum  cat  non  im- 
probabilc,  quod  piscatores  aquro  illius  turres  ecclesi- 
astical, ante  more  patriae  arcUe  sunt  et  altse,  neonon 
et  rotunds?,  sub  undis  manifeste  sercno  tempore  con- 
spiciunt,  et  extraneis  transeuntibus  reiquc  caaum  ad- 1 
mirantibus  frequenter  ostendunt." — Topogr.  Hibera. 
Dist.  ii.,  c.  9. 
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bling  in  every  respect  those  he  had  seen  in 
Wiltshire* 

We  have  further  in  Giraldus  some  slight 
allusions  to  that  interesting  subject,  the  fairy 
mythology  of  the  Irish,  more  especially  as 
regards  the  then  general  belief  in  werwolves, 
or  men  who,  by  witchcraft,  turned  them- 
selves or  others  into  wolves,  a  superstition 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe,  and  which  in  many  parts  is  not 
yet  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  the  pea- 
santry.! He  relates  an  adventure  of  an 
Irish  priest  with  two  of  these  werwolves 
in  the  woods  of  Meath,  which  partakes 
throughout  of  the  character  of  a  fairy  tale, 
and  which  made  so  much  noise  in  Ireland  at 
that  time,  that  Giraldus  assures  us  he  was 
invited  to  an  ecclesiastical  synod  as  he  was 
passing  through  Meath  two  years  after,  the 
principal  object  of  which  was  to  discuss  the 
question  of  werwolves,  and  more  especially 
to  take  into  consideration  the  adventure  of 
the  priest,  and  a  question  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  church  rites  which  rose 
out  of  it.  The  priest  was  there,  and  told  his 
story,  and  he  added  that,  among  other  things, 
he  had  ventured  to  put  to  the  man-wolf  the 
question,  whether  the  foreign  people  who 
had  invaded  the  island  would  gain  the  upper 
hand  permanently?  to  which  the  wolf  re- 
plied, "  On  account  of  the  sins  of  our  people 
and  the  enormity  of  their  vices,  the  anger  of 
God  has  fallen  upon  this  evil  generation  and 
given  it  into  the  hands  of  enemies.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  that  people  shall  observe  the 
commands  of  God,  ana  walk  in  his  ways,  it 
shall  continue  firm  and  unshaken.  But  if 
by  intercourse  with  us  that  people  shall  de- 
grade themselves  with  our  vices,  without 
doubt  they  also  will  provoke  the  divine  ven- 
geance." This  shows  us  how  universally 
mens  minds  were  preoccupied  with  the  fearful 
events  that  were  passing  around  them.  Giral- 
dus tells  us  in  conclusion,  that  the  priest's 
confession,  under  the  seals  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics assembled  on  this  occasion,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  pope  for  final  judgment.  J 

It  would  be  unfair  to  quote  this  as  a  proof 
of  the  credulity  of  Giraldus,  since  he  took  it 
on  the  authority  of  an  assembly  of  bishops 
and  abbots. 

The  church  legends  occupy  no  small  space 
in  the  pages  of  Giraldus,  for  Ireland  was 

*  Topogr.  Hibern.  Dist  ii.,  c.  18.  and  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  Hist.  Brit  lib.  viii.,  c.  10. 

f  Wolves  were  not  uncommon  in  the  Irish  forests 
in  the  twelfth  centurv.  and  even  at  a  later  period. 

J  Girald.  Camhr.  Topogr.  Hibern.  Dist.  ii.,  c.  19. 
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full  of  ecclesiastical  wonders.  He  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  apples  of  St.  Kevin, 
which  l>y  the  saint's  command  grew  on  wil- 
lows round  the  church-yard  of  Glendalough ; 
of  the  crows  of  the  same  spot,  which  fasted 
annually  on  St,  Kevin's  day ;  of  the  ducks 
of  St.  Coleman,  in  a  lake  in  Leinster,  and 
of  an  archer  of  Robert  fit*  Stephen,  who 
shot  one  of  them,  and  tried  in  vain  to  cook 
its  flesh,  and  who  was  soon  afterwards  struck 
with  a  miserable  death  ;  and  of  a  variety  of 
other  objects  equally  miraculous.  His  at- 
tention was  specially  drawn  to  the  sacred 
fire  of  St.  Brigid  at  Kildare,  which  had  been 
preserved  without  interruption  since  the 
days  of  the  saint,  and  probably  from  a  much 
earlier  period.  The  number  of  twenty  nuns 
was  always  preserved  complete,  and  one  of 
these  watched  the  fire  by  night  in  her  turn, 
until  each  twentieth  night,  when  the  last 
nun  of  the  twenty,  having  administered  the 
usual  fuel,  exclaimed,  "  Brigid,  watch  thy 
fire,  for  it  is  thy  turn  to-night ;"  and  then 
she  left  the  fire  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  it 
was  invariably  found  burning  in  the  morn- 
ing. None  but  women  were  ever  allowed  to 
tend  upon  the  fire,  or  even  to  approach  it ; 
and  the  place  in  which  it  was  kept  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  circular  hedge,  within  which 
no  male  creature  was  allowed  to  pass.  We 
see  here  no  doubt  the  remains  of  old  druidi- 
cal  superstitions.  It  appears  that  when  the 
English  entered  the  island,  they  often  treated 
•  these  legends  of  the  natives  with  contempt. 
Giraldus  assures  us  that  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  earl  Strongbow,  while  at  Kildare,  leaped 
into  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  blew  the  holy 
fire  of  St.  Brigid  with  his  mouth,  and  that 
he  was  immediately  struck  with  madness, 
and  blew  into  the  face  of  every  body  he  met, 
crying,  "  thus  I  blew  the  fire  of  St.  Brigid!" 
His  companions  seized  and  bound  him,  and 
;  then  he  called  for  water,  which  he  drunk 
;  and  immediately  expired.  Another  would 
;  have  followed  his  example,  but  he  had  only 
passed  one  leg  over  the  nedge,  when  he  was 
drawn  back  by  his  companions,  who  found 
that  the  foot  and  leg  which  had  passed  the 
hedge  were  dried  up,  and  the  offender  was 
lame  during  the  rest  of  his  life.* 

We  are  further  informed  that  there  was  a 
mill  of  St,  Lucherin  in  Ossory  which  could 
not  by  any  force  be  made  to  work  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  that  it  would  on  no  day  of  the 
week  grind  corn  which  had  been  stolen  or 
obtained  dishonestly.  At  Fovena  in  Meath, 
also,  there  was  a  remarkable  mill,  which  had 
•  Topogr.  lliberu.  DUL  ii.,  cc  34 — 36,  nnd  48. 


been  cut  in  the  rock  by  St.  Fechin,  by  whose 
ordinance,  no  woman  was  permitted  to  entei 
into  the  mill  or  into  the  church  of  the  saint. 
Giraldus  tells  us  that  when  Hugh  de  Lacy 
passed  this  place  in  one  of  his  expeditions, 
an  English  soldier  seized  a  woman  and, 
ignorant  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  place, 
carried  her  violently  into  the  mill,  and  that 
the  following  night  he  died  in  horrible  tor- 
ments.* The  English  historian  gives  seve- 
ral instances  of  the  supposed  punishment  of 
his  countrymen  for  their  sacrilegious  rapa- 
city and  violence. 

Giraldus  speaks  briefly  of  two  Irish  religi- 
ous legends,  which  appear  to  have  been  first 
made  public  in  the  twelfth  century,  though 
they  soon  became  celebrated  above  almost 
all  other  legends  throughout  the  Catholic 
world.  The  first  of  these  was  the  tale  of 
the  marvellous  voyages  of  St.  B randan,  the 
legendary  navigator  of  the  western  ocean, 
who,  after  meeting  with  a  variety  of  extra- 
ordinary adventures,  reached  at  length  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  and  then  came  back  to 
his  own  country  to  acquaint  his  brethren 
with  the  discovery.*  The  book  of  his  ad- 
ventures was  published  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, in  Latin,  and  copies  were  soon  multi- 
plied and  translated  into  most  of  the  languages 
of  western  Europe. 

The  other  remarkable  legend  alluded  to 
is  that  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  on  the 
island  in  Lough  Dcarg,  which  still  continues 
to  be  a  place  of  devout  pilgrimage  among 
the  Irish.  Giraldus,  who  perhaps  speaks 
only  from  hearsay,  tells  that  the  island  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  cheer- 
ful and  beautiful,  and  contained  a  church 
which  was  "  visibly  visited"  by  the  angels 
and  the  saints  ;  the  other  half  was  rough 
and  thorny,  and  peopled  only  by  demons, 
and  those  who  passed  a  night  there  were 
subjected  to  the  torments  of  purgatory. 
Those  who  underwent  this  trial  in  penitence 
obtained  thereby  the  forgiveness  of  their 
past  sins, J  It  appears,  in  fact,  that  the 
island  in  Lough  Dearg  contained  a  cave, 
from  which  probably  issued  mcphitic  vapours 
like  those  of  the  oracular  caves  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  and  that  the  Irish  monks  either 
adopting  unwittingly  an  older  heathen 
legend,  or  turning  the  cave  intentionally 
to  their  own  advantage,  declared  it  to  be 
an  entrance  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  built 
over  the  entrance  a  little  hall  or  chapel. 

•  Topogr.  Hibcrn.  Dint.  ii..  cc.  61,  52. 

t  Towgr.  Hibcrn.  DisL  ii..  c,  43. 

t  Girald.  Topogr.  Hibern.  DisL  ii..  c.  5. 
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j        The  legend  they  invented  was  this.  When 
]  .  St.  Patrick,  they  said,  went  about  preaching 
j  the  Gospel  to  the  pagan  Irish,  he  endea- 
!  voured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  fear  of  the  torments  of  purgatory  and 
hell  and  the  hope  of  the  joys  of  paradise. 
Rut  most  of  them  scorned  his  teaching,  and 
they  told  him  that  they  would  not  be  con- 
verted, unless  they  cou  Id  beh  old  with  their 
own  eyes  'the  things  he  told  them  of.  St. 
I  Patrick,  thereupon,  separated  himself  from 
I  his  companions,  and  in  solitary'  fasting  and 
prayer  beseeched  God  for  his  divine  assist- 
ance.   He  was  accordingly  led  by  the  Spirit 
to  the  then  desert  island  in  Lough  Dearg, 
and  there  shown  a  cave,  round  and  dark 
within,  and  heard  the  divine  voice,  which 
said  to  him,  "  Whosoever  in  true  penitence 
and  constancy  of  faith  shall  enter  this  cave 
for  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  night,  shall  be 
purified  therein  from  all  the  sins  which  he 
has  committed  against  God  during  his  life, 
and  shall  there  behold  not  only  the  torments 
of  the  wicked,  but,  if  he  persevere  stead- 
fastly in  the  love  of  God,  shall  be  a  witness 
j     also  of  the  joys  of  the  blessed."    St.  Patrick 
immediately  built  an  oratory  on  the  spot ; 
he  also  inclosed  the  cave,  and  placed  the 
door  upon  it,  and  gave  the  key  to  a  society 
of  regular  canons  whom  he  placed  there  to 
watch  over  it.     He  who  would  run  the 
risk  of  this  trial,  which  was  surrounded  by 
j     all  the  terrors  and  difficulties  which  could 
!     be  imagined  to  give  it  importance,  was  to 
j     obtain  first  a  licence  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  armed  with  this  document  he 
presented  himself  before  the  canons  in  the 
island  in  Lough  Dearg. 

This  legend  appears  to  have  been  totally 
unknown  to  the  writers  of  the  life  of  St. 
Patrick  previous  to  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking;  and  if  it  did  exist  locally 
before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
it  was  certainly  not  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  district,  and  probably  had  not  long 
received  much  consideration  there.  It 
owed  its  first  great  publicity  to  a  Renedic- 
tinc  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Sal  trey,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, named  Henry,  and  to  Gilbert 
de  Luda,  abbot  of  Louth  in  L:ncolnshire, 
who  had  perhaps  visited  Ireland  and  made 
acquaintance  with  the  monks  of  this  district. 
From  them  they  learnt  the  story  of  an  Irish 
knight  named  Owen,  who,  after  h  iving  long 
served  king  Stephen  in  his  wars  in  England, 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  there, 
repenting  of  the  numerous  acts  of  violence 
and  sacrilege  which  he  had  committed  in 
l:i+ 


such  questionable  service,  went  to  his  bishop, 
and  by  his  advice  ventured  on  the  hazardous 
enterprise  of  visiting  the  purgatory, — 
hazardous  it  was  represented  to  be,  for 
many,  not  sufficiently  strong  in  their  faith, 
were  pretended  to  have  died  miserably  in 
the  trial.  The  knight  Owen,  according  to 
the  legend,  passed  without  injury,  though 
with  much  fear,  through  the  usual  visions  of 
purgatory,  hell,  and  paradise,  and  returned 
to  give  a  full  account  of  what  he  had  seen 
to  the  bishop  who  had  been  his  adviser. 
This  visit  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
year  1153.  Henry  of  Sal  trey  committed 
this  narrative  to  writing,  in  Latin,  and  pub- 
lished it  in  England,  where  it  caused  a  great 
sensation,  and  it  has  found  a  place  in  many 
of  the  larger  chronicles.  The  Latin  narra- 
tive was  copied  and  multiplied  with  amazing 
rapidity ;  in  a  few  years  it  was  translated 
into  French,  and  before  long  it  found  its 
way  into  other  languages ;  and  the  wonders 
of  St.  Patrick's  purgatory  were  soon  sung 
in  verse  by  the  more  pious  minstrels  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  The  consequence  was 
that,  during  many  ages,  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  crowded  to  the  sacred 
island  in  Lough  Dearg,  and  their  offerings 
enriched  the  place  and  the  church  of  the 
diocese.  The  gross  superstition  of  these 
pilgrimages  became  at  length,  at  a  much 
later  period,  a  subject  of  scandal  among 
Christians,  and  they  were  forbidden  by  the 
pope,  and  the  cave  destroyed.  Rut  neither 
the  pope's  proscription,  nor  the  destruction 
of  the  original  cave  and  the  building  which 
covered  it,  or  the  ridicule  of  those  who  dis- 
believed in  the  story,  were  sufficient  to  put 
an  end  to  the  practice  of  pilgrimages  to  the 
purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.* 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  we  should  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  notions  of 
Giraldus  relating  to  the  Irish,  for  they  serve 
to  exhibit  to  us  the  spirit  which  influenced 
most  of  the  transactions  between  the  two 
peoples  in  that  and  the  following  age.  It 
will  of  course  be  understood  that  he  in- 
tended his  descriptions  to  apply  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  and  clergy,  rather  than  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  either  class.  It  is,  however, 
the  description  of  a  despised  and  persecuted 
people,  drawn  by  a  zealous  partizan  of  those 
who  persecuted  and  scorned  them. 

*  The  history  of  this  place,  and  of  the  superstitions 
connected  with  it,  forms  the  subject  of  a  volume  by 
the  author  of  the  present  work,  entitled,  "St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory :  an  Lssav  on  the  Legends  of  Purgatory, 
Hell,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the  Middle  Age*." 
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CHAPTER  L 

IRELAND  UNDER  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  JOHN. 


Y  the  appointment  of  Meiler 
fitz  Henry,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  invaders,  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  the 
sympathies  of  the  earlier 
English  settlers  were  likely 
to  he  conciliated,  while  his 
known  character  promised  the 
vigour  which  seemed  so  neces- 
sary in  the  present  condition  of  the  English 
interests  in  the  island.  Thirty  years  had  now 
passed  since  Henry  II.  landed  in  Ireland,  and 
very  little  progress  had  really  been  made  in 
the  work  of  conquest,  though  much  had  been 
done  towards  breaking  up  the  older  reigning 
families  of  the  island,  and  throwing  their 
states  into  irretrievable  anarchy.  But  a  new 
set  of  enemies  to  the  English  government  had 
been  raised  in  those  English  chiefs,  like  the 
De  Courcys,  the  De  Lacys,  and  the  De 
Burghs,  whose  immense  grants  of  territory 
had  enabled  them  to  assume  regal  state,  and 
who  became  in  the  sequel  the  greatest  foes  to 
that  tranquillity  and  good  government,  the 
very  existence  of  which  implied  a  limitation 
of  their  power  of  doing  injury. 

William  De  Burgh  and  John  De  Courcy 
were  the  first  of  these  English  chieftains  who 
provoked  the  resentment  of  king  John's 
deputy.  The  first,  from  his  city  of  Limerick, 
had  presumed  to  make  war  upon,  or  enter 
into  treaties  with,  the  Irish  princes,  with- 
out consulting  or  listening  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Dublin.  One  of  these,  a  pretender 
to  the  crown  of  Thomond,  he  had  seized 
and  committed  to  prison  in  his  castle.  He 
had  now  collected  all  his  strength  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  king  of  Connaught  for  the 
perfidious  manner  in  which  he  had  rewarded 
his  former  services.  The  Irish  annalists 
record  that  during  the  year  1204  he  plun- 
dered the  whole  of  Connaught,  "  both  lay 


and  ecclesiastical."  But  he  was  recalled  to 
make  head  against  a  more  formidable  enemy ; 
for  Meiler  fitz  Henry  had  received  the  orders 
of  the  king  of  England  to  proceed  against 
his  intractable  subject,  and  he  had  collected 
an  imposing  force  to  reduce  him  to  obedienc  e. 
De  Burgh  on  this  occasion  found  no  assist- 
ance from  the  native  Irish,  who  hated  him 
for  his  oppressions.  The  king  of  Connaught, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  extremities  by  the 
merciless  ravage  of  his  kingdom,  was  the 
first  to  join  the  standard  of  the  English 
deputy,  and  the  O'Brian  who  now  ruled 
Thomond  followed  his  example.  Both  these 
princes  marched  to  the  siege  of  Limerick 
under  Meiler  fitz  Henry — a  new  sight,  to 
witness  Irish  princes  assisting  the  king  of 
England  to  reduce  his  own  rebellious  sub- 
jects. De  Burgh,  dismayed  at  the  numerous 
army  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  imme- 
diately made  his  submission,  and,  renewing 
his  homage  to  king  John,  he  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  possessions.  Meiler  then  entered 
into  more  formal  treaties  with  the  two  Irish 
princes,  both  of  whom  consented  to  terms 
that  were  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous 
to  the  English  crown.  Cathal  Croivdearg, 
the  quondam  champion  of  the  Irish  cause, 
who  was  to  have  rescued  the  whole  island 
from  the  invaders,  now  agreed  to  give  up 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  England  two 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Connaught,  to  be 
selected  by  John,  and  to  retain  the  third  as 
his  feudatory,  paying  for  it  an  annual  sum 
of  a  hundred  marks.  It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  the  king  of  Connaught  was 
induced  to  consent  to  terms  so  humiliating, 
but  the  close  rolls  still  contain  the  entry  of 
the  letter  in  which  king  John  expresses  to 
Meiler  his  satisfaction  at  the  arrangement, 
and  directs  him  to  choose  for  the  king  the 
two  parts  of  Connaught  which  he  should 
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consider  most  serviceable  to  the  English 
crown,  as  containing  the  best  towns  and 
sea-ports,  and  affording  the  best  situations 
for  erecting  castles.  He  then  authorizes 
the  deputy  to  take  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  king  Cathal ;  and  directs  him  to  take 
measures  to  recall  by  force  all  naifs  and 
fugitives,  with  their  goods  and  children,  who 
might  fly  from  the  portion  of  Connaught 
he  should  select  for  the  king,  and  to  build 
and  strengthen  castles  and  towns  for  its 
security. 

The  English  monarch  is  said  to  have  been 
doubly  irritated  against  John  de  Courcy, 
because  he  had  declared,  in  intemperate  lan- 
guage, his  sympathies  in  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  prince  Arthur.  Violent  hatred 
had  arisen  between  the  English  lord  of  Ulster 
and  the  De  Lacys  of  Meath,  and  it  was  to 
these,  Hugh  and  Walter,  the  former  of  whom 
held  the  office  of  justiciary  of  Ireland,  that 
the  king  directed  his  commission  to  seize 
upon  De  Courcy,  and  send  him  in  custody 
to  England.  The  history  of  John  de  Courcy  s 
subsequent  fate  is  obscure.  He  appears  to 
have  been  occupied  with  interfering  in  the 
mutual  hostilities  which  still  desolated  the 
two  rival  states  of  Tirconnell  and  Tyrone, 
when,  in  1203,  he  received  intelligence  that 
an  army  under  the  two  De  Lacys  was  march- 
ing against  him.  A  battle  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Down,  in  which  the 
De  Lacys  are  said  to  have  been  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  make  a  speedy  retreat  into 
Meath.  The  Irish  chronicles  tell  us,  that 
in  the  year  following,  1204,  while  William 
de  Burgh  was  plundering  Connaught,  the 
De  Lacys  again  entered  Ulster,  and  defeated 
John  de  Courcy,  to  whom  they  give  the  title 
of  "  the  plunderer  of  churches  and  terri- 
tories;" and  they  state  that  he  fled  into 
Tyrone,  where  he  sought  the  protection  of 
the  Kinel-Owen ;  but,  still  pursued  by  his 
enemies,  as  far  as  Carrickfergus,  he  lost  many 
of  his  party  in  his  flight.  De  Courcy  is  not 
mentioned  again  in  these  chronicles,  but  it 
is  said  that  he  took  refuge  in  the  islands, 
and  for  some  time  lived  in  piracy  and  bri- 
gandage. He  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Godfred,  king  of  Man.  Some  say,  that  at 
last  De  Courcy  made  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  his  person ;  others  relate  how  he  was  en- 
trapped by  the  treachery  of  De  Lacy ;  it  is 
certain,  that  within  a  very  short  period  of 
the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  king  John.  We  have  evi- 
dence that  the  king  never  pardoned  him,  in 
the  fact,  that  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
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not  long  after  his  committal  to  prison,  the 
earldom  of  Ulster  was  granted  to  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  thus  again  overloading  with  power  and 
territory  one  who  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  example  and  shared  the  fate  of  the 
man  to  whose  ruin  he  had  so  eagerly  contri- 
buted. Many  stories  were  propagated  re- 
lating to  John  de  Courcy 's  latter  days,  founded 
on  the  fame  of  his  extraordinary  strength 
and  daring,  but  totally  inconsistent  with 
known  historical  facts  and  dates.  The  Irish 
declared  that  all  his  misfortunes  were  a  visi- 
tation from  heaven,  to  punish  him  for  having 
changed  the  church  of  Down  from  an  abbey 
of  black  monks,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
to  a  foundation  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick, 
which  they  described  as  depriving  the  mas- 
ter in  order  to  set  up  the  servant;  and  a 
story  was  current  among  them,  that  when, 
after  having  been  set  at  liberty,  and  restored 
to  his  possessions  (as  they  pretended')  by 
king  John,  he  attempted  to  return  to  Ireland, 
he  was  constantly  driven  back  by  violent 
gusts  of  wind,  and  that  at  length  he  was  told 
in  a  vision,  that  it  was  God's  will  that  he 
should  never  set  foot  in  Ireland  again,  as  a 
punishment  for  the  offence  just  alluded  to. 

The  subjugation  of  these  two  lords  had 
given  great  strength  to  the  English  power  in 
Ireland.  In  Munster,  both  Cork  and  Limerick 
were  now  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  who 
built  in  the  latter  city  a  strong  fort  to  keep 
the  people  of  Desmond  in  check.  The  death 
of  Donald  mac  Carthy,  who  had  so  often 
harassed  the  English  in  this  quarter,  and 
troubles  among  his  subjects  consequent  on 
that  event,  tended  to  strengthen  the  English 
power.  In  Ulster,  however,  when  the  over- 
throw of  John  de  Courcy  had  relieved  the 
Irish  from  a  terrible  neighbour,  the  intes- 
tine commotions  began  again  with  in- 
creased fury,  especially  between  the  people  \ 
of  Tirconnell  and  those  of  Tyrone,  and  the 
English  took  every  opportunity  to  interfere. 
The  annals  for  two  or  three  years  tell  of 
nothing  but  mutual  feuds  and  slaughters,  and 
frequent  plundering  expeditions.  O'Don- 
nell,  chief  of  the  Kinel-Connell,  and  Hugh 
O'Neill,  chief  of  the  Kinel-Owen,  are  the 
two  names  which  occur  most  frequently  on 
these  records.  Early  in  1206,  O  Donnell 
led  two  plundering  expeditions  into  Tyrone,  ; 
in  the  second  of  which  he  was  pursued  by  ! 
some  of  the  clans,  and  only  carried  away  his 
booty  with  difficulty  and  with  the  loss  of 
many  of  his  men.  Later  on  in  the  same 
year,  Hugh  de  Lacy  marched  into  Tyrone 
with  the  English  of  Meath  and  Leinster, 
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and  burnt  the  churches  and  corn,  but  gained 
no  booty,  though  in  this  latter  respect  he 
was  more  successful  in  a  subsequent  inroad 
into  Kenaght.  In  1207,  O'Donnell  of  Tir- 
connell  invaded  Fermanagh,  but,  while  he 
was  collecting  his  plunder,  the  inhabitants 
suddenly  fell  upon  him  and  defeated  him 
with  great  slaughter.  O'Donnell  himself, 
who  is  described  as  "the  tower  of  valour 
and  hospitality  of  the  province  in  his  time," 
was  among  the  slain.  The  Irish  annals 
mention  at  this  time  a  great  war  among  the 
I  English  themselves,  between  Meiler  fitz 
Henry,  the  deputy,  and  the  De  Mariscos  or 
Mareschals,  which  devastated  Leinster  and 
Munster.  This  was  followed  by  new  troubles 
in  Connaught,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
English  territory  of  Meath  was  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  the  Irish,  and  this  led 
to  retaliations  on  the  Irish  border.  In  the 
year  following,  a  feud  was  created  in  the 
south  bv  the  attempt  to  force  a  Welshman 
named  David,  a  kinsman  of  Meiler,  into  the 
i  episcopal  see  of  Waterford,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  new  bishop  was  slain  by  O'Felan 

j  prince  of  the  Desies.  Then  the  feud  be- 
tween Tyrone  and  Tirconnell  broke  out 
again,  and  Hugh  O'Neill,  chief  of  the  former 
district,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Kinel- 
Connell,  and  was  on  his  way  to  plunder 
Inisowen,  when  he  was  overtaken  and  de- 
feated by  the  Kincl-Connell  under  their 
leader,  another  O'Donnell.  In  revenge  the 
Kinel-Conncll  invaded  Tyrone,  and  com- 

!  pelled  Hugh  O'Neill  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  them,  and  to  enter  into  an  alliance 

j  "against  the  English  and  Irish  who  would 
uppose  them ;"  from  which  we  may  probably 

j  conclude  tliat  the  English  of  Ulster  had 
taken  part  with  O'Neill.  Another  feud,  in 
Meath,  led  to  the  expulsion  of  an  O'Rourke 
from  the  chieftainship  of  Breffny,  and  the 
substitution  of  another  man  more  agreeable, 
as  it  appears,  to  the  English  of  that  province, 
in  his  place.  To  make  matters  worse,  a 
'  dispute  about  the  appointment  of  an  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  drew  upon  the  English 

i    in  Ireland  the  papal  interdict;  and  about 

i  ,  the  same  time  Icing  John  was  obliged  to 

I  J  require  the  services  of  Meiler  fitz  Henry 
and  Hugh  de  Lacy  in  England,  and  to  leave 
the  government  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of 
Walter  de  Lacy  and  the  archdeacon  of  Staf- 
ford. 

Amidst  such  scenes  of  trouble  and  confu- 
!  sion,  when  the  English  monarch  sought  an 
excuse  for  his  temporary  absence  from  Eng- 
j  land,  it  was  very  easy  to  find  causes  requiring 


his  presence  in  Ireland.*  The  one  publicly 
declared,  arose  from  the  rebellious  conduct 
of  the  De  Lacys  and  of  William  de  Braose. 
The  former,  now  lords  of  Ulster  and  Meath, 
had  imitated  John  de  Courcy  in  setting  the 
authority  of  the  crown  at  defiance.  Both 
De  Lacy  and  De  Braose  held  large  posses- 
sions in  Wales  and  on  the  border,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  extensive  Irish  estates,  and 
they  were  there  when  the  king  summoned 
them  to  attend  his  court.  The  wife  of 
William  de  Braose,  Maude  de  St.  Waleri, 
was  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  pride; 
she  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women 
of  her  time,  and  was  no  less  active  in  the 
wars  on  the  Welsh  border  than  her  husband. 
Her  ostentatious  display  seems  to  have .  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  king  John.  It  is  related 
that  on  one  occasion  she  presented  to  the 
queen  three  hundred  cows  and  one  bull,  all 
of  them  white  with  red  ears.  On  another 
occasion  she  boasted  to  her  nephew,  Baldwin 
earl  of  Albemarle,  that  she  possessed  twelve 
thousand  inilch  cows;  and  she  added  that  she 
had  so  many  cheeses,  that  if  a  hundred  of 
the  strongest  men  in  England  were  besieged 
in  a  castle,  and  they  could  throw  cheeses  all 
day  without  resting,  they  might  defend 
themselves  with  her  cheeses  for  a  month. 
It  is  said  that  a  scornful  answer  of  this  lady 
at  length  provoked  the  king's  anger  against 
her  family.  As  he  approached  the  borders  of 
Wales,  William  de  Braose  made  his  escape 
into  France;  but  his  wife  and  their  son 
William,  unable  to  accompany  him,  fled  into 
Ireland,  to  join  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  was 
their  kinsman.  An  interesting  narrative  of 
the  fate  of  this  family,  and  of  the  king's 

*  Among  other  calamities  with  which  the  English 
possessions  were  visited  at  this  time,  the  plague  is 
said  to  have  visited  leinster,  and  to  have  raged  with 
great  violence  in  Dublin;  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
city  was  also  infested  with  bands  of  robbers. 

At  the  Easter  of  this  year,  1109,  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  assembling,  according  to  custom,  at  a  distance 
from  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  sport  and  festivity, 
some  of  the  independent  Irish  from  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow  niade  a  sudden  incursion,  fell  upon  the  de- 
fenceless multitude,  and  killed  three  hundred  before 
they  reached  a  place  of  safety.  Tho  people  of  Dublin, 
who  were  strengthened  by  new  arrivals  of  their  kins- 
men from  Bristol,  armed  in  revenge  of  this  massacre, 
and  following  their  enemies  to  their  homes,  retaliated 
severely.  In  memory  of  it,  the  magistrates  and  citi- 
zens held  an  annual  feaat  on  the  place  where  their 
fellows  had  been  slaughtered,  and  the  singing  boys  of 
the  cathedral  went  thither  in  procession,  and,  as  a 
form  of  commemoration,  proclaimed  a  mock  challenge 
and  defiance  against  the  Irish.  This  ceremony,  held 
at  the  place  called  the  Wood  of  Cullen,  ha*  been  con- 
tinued to  modern  times. 
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proceedings  in  Inland,  arc  given  by  a  con- 
temporary writer,  who  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Flemings  who  came  into  England 
in  the  service  of  king  John.f 

King  John  sailed  for  Ireland  soon  after 
the  middle  of  June,  1210,  with  a  formidable 
army.  On  the  twentieth  of  June  he  was  at 
Crook  near  Waterford,  his  place  of  landing. 
He  proceeded  thence  without  delay  to  Dub- 
lin, where  we  are  told  he  was  received  with 
great  joy.  After  remaining  only  two  days 
there,  he  rode  with  his  army  through  the 
land,  viewing  in  his  route  many  marvellous 
things,  which  the  narrator  declares  would 
be  hardly  credible  to  those  who  had  not 
seen  them.  From  other  accounts  it  would 
appear  that  the  king  proceeded  into  Meath 
to  seize  the  estates  of  the  De  Lacy 8.  There 
the  king  of  Connaught,  Cathal  Croivdearg, 
whom  our  narrator  describes  as  "one  of 
the  richest  kings  in  Ireland,"  came  to  do  his 
service  with  a  large  army.  "  But  they  were 
all  on  foot,  and  very  strangely  attired." 
Cathal  himself  was  very  poorly  mounted, 
and  attired  in  the  same  style  as  his  subjects. 
King  John  immediately  presented  him  with 
a  very  handsome  courser,  richly  saddled  and 
bridled,  which  the  king  of  Connaught  re- 
ceived with  thanks,  and  then,  taking  the 
saddle  off,  mounted  on  it  bare,  "  for  he  did 
not  know  how  to  ride  with  a  saddle."  And 
thus  he  rode  a  long  way  by  the  side  of  king 
John,  who,  as  well  as  his  Norman  courtiers, 
was  much  entertained  with  his  appearance. 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  with  Maude  de  Braose  and 
her  son  William,  had  fled  into  Ulster,  and 
thrown  themselves  into  the  strongly  fortified 
town  of  Carrickfergus,  where  the  king  pur- 
sued them  ;  and  on  hearing  of  his  approach, 
they  passed  over  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
thence  escaped  into  Galway,  where  the 
Braoses  were  seized  by  the  king's  agents 
and  carried  back  to  him  in  Ireland,  but  De 
Lacy  made  his  escape  to  France. 

The  English  army  continued  the  siege  of 
Carrickfergus,  which  appears  to  have  made 
an  obstinate  defence ;  we  know  from  other 
authentic  documents  that  the  king  was  there 
some  days.    During  this  siege  the  king  of 

f  This  curious  contemporary  chronicle  was  printed 
under  the  title  "  Histoirc  des  Dues  de  Normandie  et 
des  Row  d'Anglcterre,"  by  the  Society  dc  l'Uistoire 
do  France,  8vo.  1840.  The  account  of  the  king's  pro- 
ceedings in  Ireland  will  be  found  at  pp.  Ill — 115. 
The  minute  description  of  the  event*  attending  the 
royal  progn-H*  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  writer  was 
present  with  the  royal  army,  and  an  eye-witness  of 
the  events  he  relates,  and  it  in,  therefore,  the  only 
really  authentic  account  of  these  event*  we  ha»e. 


Kinel-Owen*  (O'Neill  of  Tyrone)  came  to  j 
his  service;  but  he  lodged  with  his  army  in  [ 
a  meadow  about  the  distance  of  a  league 
from  the  camp  of  king  John.    The  latter, 
when  he  was  informed  of  his  arrival,  went  1 
to  visit  him,  and  when  he  came  so  near  the  j 
Irish  army  that  he  could  observe  its  position, 
he  expressed  his  surprise  that  so  large  a 
host,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  king  to 
make  more  appearance  had  collected  toge- 
ther not  less  than  forty  thousand  men,  could 
be  crowded  within  a  space  that  seemed  inca-  i 
pable  of  containing  more  than  two  thousand. 
When  the  king  of  the  Kinel  Owen  saw  the 
English  monarch  approach,  he  went  on  foot 
to  meet  him  with  a  party  of  his  men,  for  it 
appears  they  also  had  no  horses  in  their  army. 
King  John  dismounted,  and  saluted  and 
kissed  O'Neill  with  great  courtesy;  and 
then  he  called  an  interpreter,  and  through 
him  required  of  him  that  he  should  become 
his  liege  and  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute  for 
his  land.  The  Irish  king  said  he  would  con-  I 
suit  of  it,  and,  taking  some  of  his  advisers 
on  one  side,  he  conversed  with  them  for 
awhile,  and  his  interpreter  came  back  to 
king  John  and  said,  "  My  lord  replies,  that 
he  is  well  satisfied  with  your  request,  and 
that  he  desires  much  to  be  your  man,  and 
to  do  your  will  in  everything ;  but  he  prays  I 
you  as  his  lord  to  give  him  respite  of  one 
night,  for  his  counsellors,  whom  he  expects 
to-night,  are  not  yet  arrived,  and  to-morrow,  1 
when  he  has  consulted  with  them,  he  will  I 
deliver  you  his  answer,  and  will  be  ready  to 
do  all  your  will."    King  John  swore  his  1 
usual  oath,  by  God's  teeth!  that  the  Irish  i 
king  said  well,  and  he  would  willingly  grant 
the  respite ;  and  then  he  took  his  leave  of 
the  king  of  the  Kinel-Owen,  and  each  re- 
turned to  his  own  army. 

Next  morning  the  king  of  the  Kinel- 
Owen,  who  had  other  views  than  king  John 
imagined,  was  up  at  break  of  day,  and  going 
out  unexpectedly,   attacked  the  English 
foragers,  and  those  who  were  bringing  pro- 
visions for  the  besieging  army,  and  carried 
off  an  immense  quantity  of  oxen,  cows,  , 
sheep,  palfreys,  beasts  of  burden,  as  well  i 
as  the  men  who  were  conducting  them,  | 
which  he  took  off  into  the  mountains,  and  I 
there  posted  himself  and  his  army  out  of  < 
r**ach  of  the  vengeance  of  the  English.  | 
Thence  he  sent  a  messenger  to  king  John 
that,  if  he  liked,  he  might  come  there  to 
treat  with  him.    "  Thus,"  says  the  narrator, 
"  did  king  John  lose  the  service  of  that  king 
•  The  Flemish  writers  call  him,  Li  r.)L»de  Kanelyon. 
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through  the  Irishman's  love  of  plunder, 
which  was  a  quality  he  could  not  lay  aside." 

After  the  capture  of  Carrickfergus,  the 
king  placed  his  own  bailiffs  in  the  town,  and 
then  came  back  to  Dublin  on  his  return  to 
England.  He  was  at  Fishguard  in  Pem- 
brokeshire on  the  26th  of  August.  He 
brought  with  him  Maude  and  young  William 
de  Braose,  who  were  committed  prisoners  to 
Corfe  Castle,  in  the  isle  of  Purbeck.  There, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  the  writer  quoted 
above,  they  were,  by  the  king's  orders,  in- 
i  closed  in  a  room  with  a  sheaf  of  wheat  and 
!  a  piece  of  raw  bacon  for  their  only  provi- 
1  sions.  On  the  eleventh  day  their  prison 
was  opened,  and  they  were  found  both  dead ; 
the  mother  was  sitting  upright  between  her 
son's  legs  with  her  head  leaning  back  on  his 
breast,  whilst  he  also  was  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture with  his  face  turned  towards  the  ground. 
Maude  de  Braose,  in  the  last  pangs  of 
hunger,  had  gnawed  the  cheeks  of  her  son, 
then  probably  dead,  and  after  this  effort  she 
appeared  to  have  fallen  into  the  position  in 
which  she  was  found.  When  William  de 
Braose,  who  was  at  Paris,  was  informed  of 
the  tragical  fate  of  his  wife  and  son,  his 
grief  was  so  poignant  that  he  died  in  a  few 
days.  Such  at  least  is  the  account  given  by 
our  contemporary  historian. 

The  two  De  Lacys,  who  had  also  found 
an  asylum  in  France,  are  said  to  have  been 
reduced  to  such  distress,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  seek  employment  as  labourers  in 
the  garden  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Taurin,  and 
their  subsequent  history  is  no  less  romantic 
than  that  of  the  De  Braoses.  After  they 
had  remained  in  concealment  two  or  three 
years,  the  abbot  conceiving  some  suspicion 
that  they  were  persons  of  higher  rank  than 
they  had  represented  themselves,  is  said  to 
have  interceded  for  them  with  the  king 
of  England,  and  to  have  obtained  their 
pardon.  King  John,  however,  did  not  take 
them  into  favour  until  Walter  had  paid  two 
thousand  five  hundred  marks  for  his  estates 
in  Mcath,  and  Hugh  four  thousand  for  the 
earldom  of  Ulster.  They  showed  their  gra- 
titude to  the  abbot  of  St.  Taurin,  by  bring- 
ing his  nephew  to  Ireland,  conferring  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  granting 
him  the  lordship  of  Dingle. 

If  the  troubles  in  England,  which  imme- 
diately followed  king  John's  Irish  expedi- 
tion, had  not  deprived  him  of  the  leisure 
and  power  to  carry  out  his  intentions  more 
fully,  he  would  probably  have  done  much 
towards  regulating  and  consolidating  the 
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English  government  in  Ireland.  That  the 
design  with  which  he  entered  that  island 
was  not  merely  to  reduce  to  his  obedience 
one  or  two  refractory  barons,  is  evident  '< 
from  the  fact  that  he  took  with  him,  not  | 
only  an  army  of  soldiers,  but  a  number  of 
learned  advisers,  who  are  termed,  in  a  docu- 
ment compiled  under  the  following  reign, 
"  discreet  men,  skilled  in  the  laws,"  and 
that  before  his  departure  he  had  effected, 
with  their  assistance,  two  reforms  of  some 
importance  in  the  civil  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlements.  The  first  of  these  intro- 
duced more  generally,  and  enforced  more 
rigidly,  the  observance  of  the  English  laws, 
which  had  been  too  often  held  in  abeyance 
through  the  enormous  power  of  the  great  feu- 
datories who  set  all  law  at  defiance.  The 
second  great  measure  of  reform,  was  in 
some  degree,  necessary  for  rendering  the 
first  effective.  King  John  made  a  division 
of  the  English  Pale  into  twelve  counties, 
with  sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  as  in  Eng- 
land. These  counties  were  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Meath,  Orgial  (now  Lowth),  Catherlow 
(Carlow),  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary. 
The  number  was  subsequently  increased,  as 
the  English  settlements  and  laws  were  gra- 
dually extended  over  other  parts  of  the 
island,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  century 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  we  find  men- 
tion of  sheriffs  of  Connaught  and  of  Ros- 
common, the  latter  a  part  of  Connaught  that 
appears  then  to  have  been  formed  into  a 
distinct  county.  Another  important  inno- 
vation was  effected  by  the  English  monarch 
at  this  time ;  the  first  regular  coinage  in 
Ireland  of  sterling  money,  for  circulation  in 
Ireland,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  was 
madec  urrent  also  in  England,  dates  from  the 
year  1210,  and  was  struck  by  direction  of 
king  John. 

When  the  king  left  Ireland,  he  appointed 
as  his  deputy,  with  the  title  of  lord  justice, 
John  de  Grey,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  governed  the  English  Pale 
vigorously  and  successfully.  Though  the 
island  remained  far  from  tranquil,  its  disor- 
ders were  chiefly  confined  to  the  parts  most 
remote  from  the  English  territory,  while 
the  Irish  were  compelled  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  accidental  vengeance  which  fell  from 
time  to  time  upon  their  enemies,  by  the  fury 
of  the  elements,  or,  in  which  they  believed 
more  firmly,  by  the  anger  of  the  saints.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  supposed  agency 
has  found  a  place  in  nearly  all  the  native 
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chronicles.  After  the  flight  of  the  De 
Lncys,  Richard  Tuite  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  English  barons  in  Meath, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
energetic  supporters  of  the  measures  of  the 
bishop  of  Norwich.  The  latter  determined 
to  erect  a  castle  at  Athlone,  as  a  curb  upon 
the  Irish  of  Connaught  and  Munster  in  that 
direction,  and,  as  it  was  said,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  further  strength  to  the  Eng- 
lish power  in  Meath  by  making  this  place, 
alternately  with  Dublin,  the  seat  of  his 
government.  Accordingly  he  marched 
thither,  accompanied  with  Richard  Tuite, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  raised  in  Leinster 
and  Meath,  and  immediately  built  a  bridge 
over  the  Shannon,  and  commenced  his  castle 
on  the  site  of  a  fort  which  had  been  raised 
in  1129  by  king  Turlough  O'Connor,  and 
near  the  sanctuaries  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Kieran,  into  the  precincts  of  which  the  out- 
works of  the  castle  were  carried.  When  the 
work  was  nearly  finished,  one  of  the  towers, 
owing  to  some  defect  in  the  workmanship, 
fell,  and  killed  Richard  Tuite,  with  his  chap- 
Iain,  and  seven  other  Englishmen,  who  hap- 

Jened  to  be  standing  under  it.  The  bishop, 
ohn  de  Grey,  a  man  of  great  abilities  as  a 
statesman,  was  one  of  king  John's  favourite 
ministers;  and  it  was  the  attempt  of  the 
latter  to  place  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbury 
that  provoked  the  great  quarrel  with  the 
papal  court,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  pope.  The  Irish 
firmly  believed  that  the  disastrous  accident 
at  Athlone  castle  was  the  consequence  of 
this  excommunication,  and  of  the  anger  of 
the  two  saints  whose  sanctuaries  had  been 
trespassed  upon. 

It  was  this  attempt  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  that  existed  in  the  west  of  Meath, 
combined  with  disputes  arising  out  of  the 
English  settlements  in  those  parts  of  Con- 
naught  ceded  to  the  English  crown,  which 
aroused  the  hostilities  that  gave  the  chief 
trouble  to  the  government  at  Dublin.  King 
Cathal  Croivdearg's  submissive  behaviour  in 
face  of  the  English  king,  had  disgusted  a 
part  of  his  people,  and  was  the  signal  for 
new  treasons  among  the  descendants  of  Ro- 
deric  O'Connor.  The  story  of  these  petty 
wars,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Irish  chronicles, 
(our  only  authority  in  this  case)  is  confused. 
Some  of  the  insurgents,  under  the  rebellious 
O'Connors,  crossed  the  Shannon  from  the 
English  territory  in  Meath,  and  plundered 
the  county  of  Roscommon  at  the  time  when 
the  English  were  erecting  the  castle  of  Ath- 


lone ;  but  they  were  attacked  and  defeated 
by  Hugh,  the  son  of  Cathal  Croivdearg,  and 
obliged  to  repass  the  Shannon  with  the  loss 
of  their  booty.  Tranquillity  appears  to 
have  been  restored  for  a  moment  by  the  in- 
termediation of  the  English  lord  justice,  who 
was  still  at  Athlone.  The  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich subsequently  marched  with  his  army 
into  Ulster,  and  early  in  1211  erected  a 
strong  castle  at  Clones  (in  Monaghan)  as  a 
check  upon  O'Neill  of  Tyrone.  While  en- 
gaged on  this  work,  a  party  of  the  English, 
engaged  in  a  predatory  excursion,  were  de- 
feated by  O'Neill,  and  many  of  them  slain, 
among  whom  was  an  English  knight  of  one 
of  the  great  families  of  the  early  invaders, 
Meiler,  the  son  of  Robert  fitz  Henry.  The 
king  of  Connaught  remained  faithful  to  his 
league  with  the  English,  and  by  their  direc- 
tion sent  an  army  to  the  shores  of  Lough 
Erne,  where  they  built  a  castle  at  Cael-uisge, 
which  was  placed  under  a  chief  of  English 
blood,  who  had  taken  the  name  of  Gilbert 
mac  Costello,  as  a  further  curb  upon  the  in- 
dependent Irish  of  the  north. 

While  the  English  and  their  allies  were 
thus  occupied  in  Ulster,  the  borders  of  Con- 
naught and  Meath  were  again  disturbed  by 
the  turbulence  of  the  Irish,  who,  under  Cor- 
mac,  the  son  of  Art  O'Melachlin,  expelled 
the  English  from  the  territory  of  Delvin 
(the  modern  King's  County),  and  slew  their 
leader.  This  must  have  been  late  in  the  year 
1211;  and. at  the  end  of  winter,  probably 
after  the  army  of  Connaught  had  dispersed, 
and  when  the  English  army  had  returned  to 
Dublin,  the  Irish  of  Ulster  again  rose,  burnt 
Drumquin,  and  marched  against  the  English 
castles.  That  of  Cael-uisge  was  taken  by 
an  Irish  chief  named  O'Hegny,  who  burnt 
it,  after  having  slain  its  keeper,  Gilbert  mac 
Costello.  Hugh  O'Neill  himself  marched 
against  the  castle  of  Clones,  which  also  was 
taken  and  burnt.  The  English  met  with 
no  better  fortune  in  their  attempt  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  Delvin  by  Cormac  O'Melach- 
lin, who,  being  joined  by  one  of  the  rebel- 
lious O'Connors  from  the  neighbouring 
province,  defeated  the  English  with  conside- 
rable loss.  The  king  of  Connaught  was  now 
called  upon  to  take  part  with  the  English, 
and  he  readily  joined  against  his  own  rebel- 
lious subjects.  In  1213,  Cormac  was  de- 
feated by  the  English,  who  drove  him  out 
of  Delvin,  and  built  several  castles  to  defend 
that  district  against  the  Irish;  but  the 
latter  recovered  it  again  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 
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In  the  course  of  these  hostilities  a  rather 
romantic  incident  occurred,  which  furnishes 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  position  of 
the  bardic  order  in  Irish  society  at  this  period. 
The  chiefs  of  Tirconnel  had  long  been  in  the 
hahit  of  interfering  in  the  troubles  of  the 
north  of  Connaught,  and  they  appeared  to 
have  levied  a  tribute  on  the  present  county 
of  Sligo.  In  1213,  as  we  learn  from  the  an- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  O'Donnell  of  Tir- 
connell  sent  his  steward,  Finn  O'Brollaghan, 
to  collect  this  tribute,  and  Finn  went  first 
to  Carbury  of  DrumcluT,  and  there  with  his 
company  visited  the  house  of  the  poet  Mur- 
ray O'Daly  of  Lissadill,  a  castle  or  house  near 
the  bay  of  Sligo.  When  the  steward  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  poet,  he  treated  him 
with  the  insolent  bearing  often  assumed  by 
upstarts  of  low  birth,  who  are  unadvisedly 
chosen  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  great 
personages,  which  so  enraged  Murray  O'Daly, 
that  he  seized  a  sharp  axe  which  was  stand- 
ing near,  and  with  one  blow  killed  the  inso- 
lent intruder.  He  then  fled  into  Clanrickard, 
in  Gal  way,  to  avoid  O'Donnell's  resentment. 
He  there  sought  the  protection  of  Richard 
de  Burgh,  the  lord  of  this  part  of  Galway, 
from  whom  also  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  The  poem  which  the  bard  addressed 
to  Richard  de  Burgh  on  this  occasion,  and  in 
which  he  calls  himself  O'Daly  of  Meath,  is 
still  preserved.  In  it  he  tells  De  Burgh  that 
he  was  wont  to  frequent  the  courts  of  the 
English,  and  to  drink  wine  from  the  hands  of 
kings  and  knights,  as  well  as  at  the  tables  of 
bishops  and  abbots.  Unwilling  to  be  tram- 
pled under  foot  by  the  race  of  Con  (from 
whom  the  northern  princes  derived  their  de- 
scent), he  had  fled  to  one  who,  with  his  war- 
riors clothed  in  mail,  was  able  to  protect  him 
against  the  fury  of  the  "  king  of  Deny  and 
Assaroe."  The  offence  he  had  committed  is 
represented  as  a  mere  trifle — the  slaughter 
of  a  "  plebeian."  He  calls  upon  the  powerful 
baron  he  had  chosen  as  his  protector  to  show 
respect  to  the  order  of  poets,  who  were  never 
treated  with  severity  by  the  chieftains,  whose 
pride  it  should  be  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  He  next  describes  in  flattering 
language  the  splendour  of  Richard  de  Burgh's 
house  and  the  nobility  of  its  inmates,  and  he 
terms  him,  in  exaggerated  language,  the  chief 
of  the  English,  lord  of  Leinster,  king  of  Con- 
naught,  and  possessor  of  the  forts  of  Crua- 
chan,  Tara,  Mac  Coisi's  wall  of  stones,  and 
other  ancient  palaces.  In  the  conclusion  he 
igain  invokes  him  as  the  powerful  king  of 
Connaught,  the  whole  of  which  province,  as 


an  earldom,  was  a  few  years  afterwards  con- 
firmed to  Richard  de  Burgh  by  king  Henry 
III. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  power  of 
Richard  de  Burgh  was  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  fugitive  bard.  O'Donnell  raised  an 
army,  and  marched  through  Connaught,  pro- 
bably favoured  and  assisted  by  some  of  the 
parties  in  the  disorders  which  desolated  that 
province,  till  he  entered  Galway,  where  he 
encamped  at  a  place  in  the  parish  of  Athenry, 
said  to  have  been  named  from  this  circum- 
stance Derrydonnell,  or  the  oaks  of  Donnell, 
and  began  to  plunder  and  burn  the  country 
around.  De  Burgh,  unable  to  resist  his 
formidable  assailant,  sent  the  poet  into 
Thomond,  and  then,  according  to  the  Irish 
account,  made  his  peace  with  O'Donnell  on 
the  best  terms  he  could.  The  Irish  annals 
term  it  a  submission.  O'Donnell  next  pro- 
ceeded into  Thomond,  burning  and  ravaging 
without  mercy,  until  the  Irish  prince  of  that 
district,  Donough  Cairbreach  O'Brian,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  English  chief  of 
Clanrickard,  and  sent  O'Daly  to  Limerick, 
where  he  was  still  followed  by  his  persevering 
foe,  who  is  represented  as  encamping  at  a 
place  near  that  city,  named  from  him  Money- 
donnell.  O'Daly  again  took  flight,  and  thus, 
protected  continually  by  the  reverence  with 
which  everybody  regarded  the  bardic  cha- 
racter, he  passed  from  one  chief  to  another 
until  he  arrived  at  Dublin. 

O'Donnell,  finding  that  his  victim  had 
slipped  from  his  grasp  in  the  south,  returned 
home,  overrunning  Connaught  in  his  way, 
and  then  he  sent  to  demand  the  fugi- 
tive from  the  government  at  Dublin.  The 
Irish  annals  pretend  that  O'Donnell  raised 
another  army,  with  which  he  marched  to 
Dublin,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city,  until 
O'Daly  was  expelled.  The  latter  fled  into 
Scotland,  where  the  character  of  the  poet 
was  still  sacred;  there  he  composed  three 
poems  in  praise  of  his  enemy  O'Donnell,  and 
the  latter  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  pa- 
negyrics, that  he  not  only  forgave  him  the 
feud,  but  he  took  him  into  his  friendship, 
and  gave  him  lands  and  possessions  to  induce 
him  to  return. 

The  disorders  in  Connaught  at  length  re- 
duced king  Cathal  Croivdearg  to  the  humi- 
liating necessity  of  making  a  direct  applica- 
tion to  king  John  for  protection  against  his 
rebellious  subjects;  and  that  monarch,  who 
seems  to  have  been  desirous  of  following  the 
policy  of  his  father  in  protecting  and  conci- 
liating the  great  Irish  chiefs,  directed  his 
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letters  patent  to  the  lord  justice,  Henry  of 
London,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded John  de  Grey  in  the  government  in 
1214,  and  other  officers  in  Ireland,  ordering 
them  to  protect  and  assist  the  king  of  Con- 
naught  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  to 
give  ear  to  no  unfavourable  reports  from  his 
enemies.  Other  letters  were  at  the  same 
time  addressed  by  the  king  to  his  deputy  in 
Ireland,  directing  him  to  buy  such  a  quan- 
tity of  scarlets  as  should  suffice  to  make 
robes  to  be  presented  to  the  king  of  Ireland 
and  to  others  of  the  king's  liegemen,  natives 
»f  that  kingdom.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  object  of  this  gift  was  not  only  to  conci- 
liate the  momentary  good  will  of  the  Irish 
chiefs,  but  to  habituate  them  gradually  to 
the  use  of  English  apparel.  From  this  time, 
during  several  years,  the  chief  disorders  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  of  Con- 
naught,  are  a  few  retaliatory  murders  each 
successive  year. 

In  Ulster,  the  disorders  among  the  Irish, 
as  well  as  their  hostility  to  the  English,  had 
taken  a  more  formidable  character.  The  old 
rivalry  between  the  people  of  Tyrone  and 
those  of  Tirconnell  had  broke  out  again  in 
1212,  and  led  to  a  battle,  in  which  a  plunder- 
ing party  of  the  Kinel-Connell  were  defeated 
and  deprived  of  their  booty.  The  feud, 
however,  continued,  and  led,  early  in  1213, 
to  an  attack  upon  Derry,  which  was  plun- 
dered. In  another  attack  on  this  place  by 
some  of  the  Irish  clans,  the  great  prior  of  the 
abbey  church  was  slain.  On  the  part  of  the 
English,  the  war  in  this  district  of  the  island 
was  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  garri- 
sons of  the  frontier  castles  and  towns.  Under 
this  same  year  (1213)  the  annals  inform  us, 
as  a  disastrous  occurrence,  that  in  the  north 
of  Ulster  the  English,  under  Thomas  mac 
Ughtry,  built  a  castle  at  Coleraine,  and  that 
all  the  cemeteries  and  buildings  of  the  town, 


with  the  except?  n  only  of  the  church,  were 
taken  down  to  supply  materials.  At  the 
same  time  Hugh  O'Neill  had  invaded  the 
southern  part  of  Ulster,  committing  great 
havoc  upon  the  English  possessions,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Carlingford,  which  he 
burnt  to  the  ground,  after  having  massacred 
its  inhabitants.  Derry  was  again  the  scene 
of  partial  depredations  in  1214.  In  Munster 
the  English,  taking  advantage  of  the  feuds 
among  the  native  Irish,  were  gaining  ground 
against  the  O'Briens  in  the  north  and  the 
Mac  Carthys  in  the  south,  and  were  cover- 
ing Thomond  and  Desmond  with  their  castles. 
The  annals  mention  no  less  than  fifteen 
castles  erected  by  the  English  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Kerry  and  Cork  during  the  year 
1215.  The  only  remarkable  event  recorded 
under  the  year  1216  in  the  Irish  annals,  is 
the  erection  of  a  castle  at  Killaloe  in  the 
county  of  Clare  by  Geoffrey  de  Marisco, 
who  had  been  left  to  govern  Ireland  during 
the  troubles  which  now  desolated  England, 
and  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  over  to  the 
assistance  of  king  John  some  of  the  ablest 
of  his  Irish  barons  and  as  much  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  Ireland  as  could  be  spared. 
The  comparative  tranquillity  which  now 
prevailed  there  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  discord  that  reigned  in  England. 

King  John  died  on  the  19th  of  October 
of  the  year  last  quoted.  We  may  judge  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  early  Irish  chroniclers, 
or,  perhaps,  in  this  case  of  the  wild  rumours 
which  were  spread  abroad  relating  to  this 
monarch's  death,  from  the  different  state- 
ments which  these  writers  have  recorded. 
From  the  Annals  of  Kilronan  we  learn  that 
"John,  king  of  England  was  deposed  by  the 
English  this  year,  and  died  of  a  fit."  The 
Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  state  that  he  was 
poisoned  by  drinking  of  a  cup  of  ale,  wherein 
there  was  a  toad  pricked  by  a  broach. 
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HE  accession  of  Henry 
III.  to  the  throne  of 
England  was  followed 
by  an  attempt  at  the 
revival  of  some  of  the 
old  feuds  among  the 
English  settlers  in  Ire- 
land which  had  been 
suppressed  by  his  fa- 


ther. No  sooner  had  the  young  king  been 
prolaimed,  than  the  Anglo-Irish  lords  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  him,  setting  forth 
their  grievances,  and  petitioning  for  reforms. 
Among  the  former,  were  the  great  severities 

xercised  by  the  late  king  towards  many  of 
the  powerful  Anglo-Irish  chiefs,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  estates.  And  they  marked 
their  conviction  of  the  evils  arising  from  a 
constant  change  of  governors,  who  were  often 
persons  individually  inferior  in  rank  and 
power  to  themselves,  by  a  pressing  request, 

founded  on  a  sentiment  which  nad  been 
held  by  previous  monarchs,  that  Ireland 
ought  to  be  governed  by  a  member  of  the 
royal  house  of  England,  who  should  be  per- 
manently resident  in  the  island,)  is  that  the 
queen  dowager,  or  the  king's  brother,  should 
be  sent  to  reside  amongst  them.  The  An- 
glo-Irish interests,  on  this  occasion,  were 
likely  to  receive  attention,  for  William 
Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  himself 
lord  of  Leinster,  had  been  appointed  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  Henry's  minority. 
The  reply  to  the  latter  request  was,  how- 
ever, evasive;  while  the  king  was  made  to 
declare,  in  answer  to  the  grievance  just  men- 
tioned, h  is  pleasure  that  all  rcsentmentswhich 
might  have  existed  between  his  late  father 
and  certain  of  his-  nobles  should  be  entirely 
abolished  and  forgotten.  In  pursuance  of 
this  policy,  the  De  Lacys  were  again  taken 
into  favour,  and  a  letter  was  written  by  the 
king  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  intreating  him  to 
forget  all  former  animosities,  and  assuring 
him  of  his  future  favour  and  protection. 

At  the  same  time  Henry,  having  in  a 
/rand  council  held  at  Bristol,  renewed  and 
ratified  the  Great  Charter  of  his  father  for 
all  his  subjects,  a  duplicate  was  transmitted 


to  Ireland,  with  such  trifling  alterations, 
relating  to  certain  forms  of  administering 
justice,  to  proceedings  for  the  advowsons  of 
churches,  and  to  the  Irish  custom  of  dowers, 
which  were  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
laws  of  the  English  settlers  to  the  customs 
and  usages  of  that  country.  The  native 
Irish  were  still  excluded  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  English  laws;  and  although  in- 
dividual instances  occur  in  which  Irish  chiefs, 
on  their  direct  application  to  the  crown, 
obtained  a  grant  of  such  participation  as  a 
special  boon,  the  Anglo-Irish  barons  con- 
tinued, long  subsequent  to  this  period,  to 
oppose  most  pertinaciously  all  attempts  to 
introduce  the  English  laws  among  the  Irish. 

At  the  time  of  Henry's  accession  to  the 
throne,  Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  governed  Ireland  as  its  lord 
justice.  Soon  afterwards,  Henry  of  London, 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  sent  back  to 
Ireland  to  assume  his  pastoral  charge,  and 
to  act  as  coadjutor  with  the  lord  justice. 
This  prelate  appears  to  have  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  the  talents  necessary  for  a  states- 
man as  well  as  an  ecclesiastic,  and  during 
the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  the  new  mo- 
narch, Ireland  remained  unusually  tranquil.* 
The  first  spark  was  again  set  to  the  flame 
of  civil  discord  by  the  English  barons.  Wil- 
liam Mareschal,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  died  in  1219,  and  no  sooner 
had  his  son  William  succeeded  to  his  titles 
and  possessions,  than  the  De  Lacys,  who 
had  recovered  their  former  turbulence  and 
ambition  along  with  their  estates,  laid  claim 
to  some  of  his  lands.    At  first  the  claimant 

•  The  archbishop  appears  to  have  been  no  favourite 
of  the  IrUh,  who  in  after  times  gave  him  the  sobriquet 
of  "  burn-bill,"  in  explanation  of  which  a  story  was 
preserved  traditionally,  though  it  has  probably  small 
claims  to  credibility,  that  on  one  occasion  he  sum- 
moned the  tenants  of  his  see  to  meet  him  and  pro- 
duce the  instruments  by  which  they  held  their  lands, 
and  when  he  had  got  them  into  his  hands,  under  pre- 
tence of  examining  their  titles,  he  threw  them  in- 
stantly into  the  fire.  The  tenants  raised  a  violent 
tumult,  wounded  some  of  the  archbishop's  domestics, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  He  was 
obliged  subsequently  to  appease  his  tenants  by  giving 
them  new  confirmations  of  their  old  tenures. 
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appears  to  have  had  recourse  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings, which  were  carried  on  at  that  time 
with  remarkable  slowness.    The  Irish  annals 

(  innounce  that  in  the  year  of  the  earl  of 
Pemroke's  death,  1219,  Walter  de  Lacy  and 
mother  factious  baron,  Richard  de  Burgh, 
returned  to  Ireland.  The  possessions  of  de 
Burgh  lay  in  Munster  and  the  south  of  Con- 
tiaught,  in  which  latter  province  symptoms 
of  new  disorders  began  to  show  themselves. 
Richard  de  Burgh,  whose  kinsman  Hugh  de 
Burgh  was  now  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
had  obtained  a  grant  from  the  English  crown 
of  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Connaught 
after  the  death  of  Cathal  Croivdearg,  and  he 
now  probably  came  to  take  steps  for  ensuring 
his  future  possession.  Various  pretenders 
of  the  family  of  O'Connor  were  also  prepar- 
ing to  put  forward  their  conflicting  claims; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, one  of  these,  Derniod  son  of  Rodcric 

I  O'Connor,  had  collected  a  fleet  in  the  He- 
brides, with  which  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Ireland  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  king  Cathal,  when  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  bv  the  English  under  Thomas  mac 
Ugh  try.  This  same  year,  Walter  de  Lacy, 
with  the  English  of  Meath,  marched  to  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  began  to  build  a 
castle  at  Lanesborough,  between  Longford 
and  Roscommon.  But  the  king  of  Connaught 
approached  with  a  formidable  army,  and  as 

I  he  crossed  the  Shannon  to  attack  them, 

1  the  English  retreated,  and  left  their  castle  un- 
finished. The  Irish  levelled  the  castle  to  the 
ground,  and  then  returned  into  Connaught, 
without  committing  any  further  injury. 

It  was  in  1221,  according  to  the  Irish 
annals,  that  Hugh  de  Lacy,  finding  probably 
that  the  law  was  not  likely  to  be  in  favour 
of  his  claims,  determined  to  have  recourse 
to  the  sword,  and  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
"  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  king  of 

|  England. '  He  began  by  entering  into  a 
close  alliance  with  the  turbulent  king  of 
Tyrone,  Hugh  O'Neill,  who,  ever  ready  to 
seize  an  occasion  of  molesting  the  English, 
joined  De  Lacy  and  the  English  of  Meath 
in  a  sudden  and  devastating  invasion  of  the 
carl  of  Pembroke's  possessions  in  Leinster. 
In  their  way  they  took  Coleraine,  and  dis- 
mantled iU  castle.  William  Mareschal, 
the  young  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  also 
repaired  to  Ireland  to  defend  his  rights  with 
the  sword,  retaliated  by  the  invasion  of 
Meath,  and  laid  siege  to  Trim.  Meath  and 
Leinster  were  thus  alternately  laid  waste, 
until,  wearied  by  their  mutual  losses,  the 


two  barons  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  and 
become  reconciled.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  the  repose  of  Munster  was  again  dis- 
turbed bv  hostilities  between  the  English 
and  the  frish,  until  O'Brian  prince  of  Tho- 
mond,  as  a  measure  of  self-defence,  agreed 
to  receive  a  part  of  that  territory  as  a  grant  I 
from  the  English  crown,  for  which  he  was 
to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  marks.  For  a  year  or  two  after  the 
reconciliation  between  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
and  the  De  Lacys,  the  island  again  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  with  theexecption  of  a  desolating 
invasion  of  Connaught  in  1223  by  O'Donnell 
of  Tirconnell,  whom  we  have  already  seen 
claiming  tribute  from  the  northern  district 
of  Cathal's  kingdom. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1224,  as  the 
Irish  annals  informs  us,  "  a  heavy  and  awful 
shower"  fell  in  various  districts  of  Connanght, 
and  they  considered  it  as  an  ominous  sign  of 
the  disasters  which  were  hanging  over  the 
kingdom  of  the  O'Connors.  Cathal  Croiv- 
dearg was  now  aged,  and,  after  having  com- 
menced the  foundation  of  a  new  monastery 
of  Franciscans  at  Athlone,  he  felt  death  ap- 
proaching, and  retired  to  his  older  founda- 
tion of  Knockmoy,  or  the  abbey  of  the  hill 
of  Victory,  which  he  had  built  on  the  spot 
where  more  than  forty  years  before  he  had 
defeated  a  portion  of  the  forces  of  John  de 
Courcy.  He  there  died  on  the  28th  of  May, 
having  first  assumed  the  habit  of  a  cistercian 
monk,  by  which  the  monkish  chroniclers 
believed,  to  use  their  own  expression,  that 
the  contender  in  so  many  earthly  battles  at 
length  "overcame  the  world  and  the  devil." 
The  same  historians  remembered  his  reign 
with  pride,  as  being  the  one  in  which  the  pay- 
ment of  tythes  was  first  exacted  in  Ireland. 
His  countrymen  cherished  his  memory  as 
that  of  the  best  Irishman  for  gentility  and 
honour  since  the  golden  days  of  Brian  Boru.  I 
The  description  of  this  monarch  by  king 
John's  Flemish  soldier  has  been  given  in  a 
former  chapter.  The  Irish  further  give 
him  the  character  of  having  been  the  grand  1 
destroyer  of  the  rebels  arm  enemies  of  Ire-  I 
land,  and  the  greatest  reliever  of  the  wants 
of  the  clergy,  the  poor,  and  the  destitute. 
His  name  is"  still  remembered  in  a  number 
of  local  legends  in  Connaught,  some  of  which 
represent  him  as  the  illegitimate  son  of  king 
Turlough,  and  they  all  offer  explanations, 
more  or  less  extraordinary,  of  his  title  of 
Cathal  Croivdearg,  or  Cathal  with  the  red 
hand. 

Hugh  O'Connor,  Cathal's  son,  who  had 
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in  his  hands  the  hostages  of  the  kingdom, 
which  lib  father  had  delivered  into  his  keep- 
ing as  the  next  heir  to  his  throne,  immediately 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  exercised  it 
without  delay,  by  giving  judgment  on  two 
criminals  accused  01  robbery  and  rape,  the 
former  of  whom  he  ordered  to  lose  his  hand, 
the  other  his  eyes.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  royal  prerogative  which  afforded 
the  most  evident  proof  of  the  possession  of 
the  sovereignty,  and  it  is  particularly  speci- 
fied by  the  chroniclers  in  the  case  of  Hugh, 
the  son  of  Cathal  Croivdearg;  they  unite  in 
expressing  their  conviction  of  his  right  to 
and  worthiness  of  the  throne  of  Connaught. 
But  his  uncles,  Turlough  and  Hugh,  the 
sons  of  Roderic  O'Connor,  who  had  already 
been  conspiring  against  his  father,  now  came 
forwards  openly,  and  Hugh  O'Neill  of  Ty- 
rone, ever  ready  to  draw  his  sword  in  the 
quarrels  of  his  neighbours,  gave  his  assist- 
ance to  these  pretenders.  Their  party  thus 
became  so  powerful,  that  the  people  of  Con- 
naught,  under  O'Neill's  influence,  proceeded 
to  an  election,  and  chose  Turlough  O'Con- 
nor for  their  king.  The  chronicles  inform 
us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war 
which  followed  Cathal  Croivdearg's  death, 
joined  with  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
the  corn  throughout  Connaught  remained 
unreaped  until  St.  Brigid's  day,  the  first  of 
February  of  the  year  following,  which  was 
the  time  for  ploughing. 

According  to  the  annalists,  it  was  towards 
the  summer  of  1225  when  O'Neill,  with  his 
army  from  the  north,  entered  Connaught, 
marching  to  the  country  of  the  Siol-M ar- 
ray, the  clan  which  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
lead  in  the  conspiracy  against  king  Hugh, 
and  scarcely  making  a  halt  until  he  came  to 
the  wood  of  Athlone,  on  the  borders  of  the 
English  territory,  where  he  encamped  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering  the  surrounding 
country,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
treasure  of  the  late  king,  which  had  been 
kept  at  Lough  Nen.  King  Hugh  had  re- 
treated before  the  forces  of  O'Neill,  and, 
unable  to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to  the 
ambition  of  his  rivals,  he  sought  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  Athlone,  where  the  English 
deputy,  who  was  at  this  time  "William 
earl  of  Pembroke,  appears  to  have  assembled 
his  council,  no  doubt  in  full  anticipation  of 
the  events  which  were  now  in  progress,  and 
Hugh  met  with  the  most  favourable  recep- 
tion when  he  laid  lus  wrongs  before  the 
English  barons. 

The  position  of  the  kingdom  of  Connaught 


further  complicated  at  this  moment  by 
the  arrival  of  a  mandate  from  the  English 
monarch,  directing  the  lord  justice  to  seize 
into  his  hands  the  whole  kingdom  of  Con- 
naught, stated  to  have  been  forfeited  by 
O'Connor,  and  to  deliver  it  to  Richard  de 
Burgh,  who  had  received  the  prospective 
grant  of  it  several  years  before.  The  earl 
of  Pembroke  and  his  council  thought  pro- 
bably that  it  was  more  advisable,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  king 
Hugh,  and  an  army  was  assembled  at  Ath- 
lone, skirmishing  parties  of  which  immedi- 
ately crossed  the  border  into  Connaught, 
and  plundered  the  clans  which  had  given 
support  to  Hugh's  enemies.  The  districts 
more  immediately  exposed  to  their  depreda- 
tions were  soon  deserted  by  their  inhabitants, 
who  drove  away  their  cattle  into  the  interior, 
and  left  the  sons  of  Roderic  O'Connor  with 
a  small  body  of  troops,  which  could  do  little 
more  than  retreat  gradually  before  their 
opponents. 

This  retreat  was  hastened  by  the  defection 
of  some  of  the  Irish  clans,  who  now  began 
to  desert  from  the  sons  of  Roderic  to  the  son 
of  Cathal,  who,  with  his  English  allies,  ad- 
vanced to  Meelick,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
where  they  remained  three  days  plundering 
the  district  of  Leyney,  whose  chief  had  joined 
the  standard  of  the  other  party,  and  who  at 
the  end  of  the  three  days  devastation  of  his 
territory  made  his  submission  to  king  Hugh, 
and  so  preserved  the  small  amount  of  property 
which  still  remained  untouched.  The  greater 
number  of  the  clans  of  this  part  of  Connaught 
who  had  conspired  against  king  Hugh,  had 
carried  away  all  their  property  into  the 
Tuathas  and  the  district  of  the  Siol-Murray, 
as  a  place  of  greater  safety,  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  approaches  to  it. 
But  Hugh  O'Connor,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  secret  passes,  led  his 
English  allies  by  a  route  which  was  pre- 
viously unknown  to  them,  and  passing 
through  the  wood  of  Gatlaigh  unperceived 
by  their  enemies,  and  without  experiencing 
the  slightest  opposition,  they  fell  upon  the 
district  of  Coolcarney,  in  Mayo,  which  they 
plundered  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and 
slaughtered  the  inhabitants  without  mercy. 
A  great  part  of  those  who  escaped  the  sword 
were  drowned  in  the  river  Moy  in  their  flight, 
and  the  disaster  was  so  great  that  the  Irish 
annalists  inform  us  that  the  baskets  of  the 
fishing-weirs  along  the  river  were  found  full 
of  drowned  children. 

The  English  of  Munster,  hearing  of  the 
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havoc  made  by  the  English  army  in  Mayo 
and  Roscommon,  and  of  the  immense  plunder 
they  had  collected,  waited  for  no  orders,  but 
joining  with  the  Irish  chiefs  of  Desmond 
and  Thomond,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
southern  districts  of  Connaught,  slew  all  the 
inhabitants  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
committed  their  houses  and  villages  to  the 
flames.  "  Woeful,"  say  the  Irish  chroniclers, 
"was  the  misfortune  which  God  permitted 
to  fall  upon  the  best  province  of  Ireland  at 
that  time !  for  no  man  spared  his  neighbour, 
but  he  took  advantage  of  his  weakness  to 
plunder  him.  Women  and  children,  young 
lords  and  mighty  men  as  well  as  feeble  men, 
perished  of  cold  and  famine." 

O'Neill  appears  to  have  returned  into  his 
own  territory,  to  secure  the  plunder  he  had 
collected,  and  the  sons  of  Roderic  O'Connor, 
no  longer  able  to  contend  with  the  over- 
whelming force  which  had  now  invaded  Con- 
naught,  determined  to  separate,  and  thus 
avoid  the  storm  until  the  son  of  Cathal  should 
have  dismissed  the  English  from  his  service. 
To  secure  their  property  against  the  rapacity 
of  their  enemies,  and  to  conceal  their  real 
intentions,  it  was  agreed  that  some  of  their 
chieftains,  especially  Hugh  O'Flaherty,  pow- 
erful lord  of  west  Connaught,  whose  district 
lay  round  Lough  Corrib,  should  make  their 
submission.  These  chiefs  went  to  king 
Hugh  at  Mayo,  and  accompanied  him  to 
Kilmaine,  where  the  three  English  armies 
met,  and,  joined  with  the  Irish  forces,  are 
said  to  have  been  so  numerous  that  they 
covered  the  whole  cantred.  The  submis- 
sion of  the  chiefs  was  accepted,  and  they 
promised  to  join  Hugh  O  Connor  in  ex- 
pelling his  rivals  from  the  kingdom;  and 
then  Hugh  and  the  English  proceeded  to 
Tuam,  where  he  sent  home  the  English  of 
Leinster  and  Desmond  who  had  entered  Con- 
naught from  the  south.  The  hollowness  of 
this  reconciliation  was  shown  in  a  multitude 
of  trifling  incidents;  and  when  some  of  the 
chiefs  whose  submission  had  been  taken,  and 
who  had  concealed  their  property  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tirawley  to  shelter  it  from  the  de- 
predations of  the  English,  went  to  carry  it 
away,  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  plunder  the  English  barony  of  Costello  in 
their  way. 

King  Hugh  still  entertained  suspicions  of 
the  fidelity  of  Hugh  O'Flaherty,  who  had 
been  the  great  supporter  of  the  sons  of 
Roderic  O'Connor,  some  of  whom  he  was 
now  sheltering;  and  with  the  lord  justice 
and  the  English  army  which  still  remained 


with  him,  he  marched  to  Lough  Corrib,  and 
compelled  him  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the 
islands  in  the  lake,  and  the  boats  which 
communicated  with  the  shores.  The  main 
body  of  the  English  army  then  returned 
home,  escorted  through  his  kingdom  by  the 
monarch  whom  they  had  contributed  so 
powerfully  in  restoring  to  his  throne. 

The  English  had  hardly  turned  their  backs, 
when  the  sons  of  Roderic  O'Connor  were 
again  in  arms,  and  they  were  not  only  sup- 
ported by  O'Flaherty,  but  the  other  sons  of  j 
Cathal  Croivdearg  joined   in    the  revolt.  | 
King  Hugh  sent  a  messenger  without  delay 
to  recall  the  English  army,  a  division  of 
which  returned  willingly,  knowing  that  it 
was  but  an  occasion  for  collecting  new  spoils. 
Hugh  O'Connor,  who  was  residing  in  the 
plain  of  Cruachan,  or  Croghan,  as  soon  as 
he  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish, marched  towards  the  west  to  meet 
his  enemies  before  they  were  united,  and 
sent  his  brother  Feidhim,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  the  less  experienced  English  sol- 
diers, to  plunder  the  possessions  of  Owen 
O'Hcyne,  one  of  the  steadiest  parti  zans  of 
his  rivals.    These  took  up  their  lodgings  at  | 
night  in  the  town  of  Ardrahen  in  Galway,  1 
which  they  had  seized  that  day  with  the  1 
intention  of  collecting  thither  the  plunder 
of  O'Heyne's  district  on  the  morrow.  But 
O'Flaherty,  and  other  chiefs,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  join  the  sons  of  Roderic,  hearing 
of  the  danger  of  their  ally,  O'Heyne,  made 
a  hasty  march  during  the  night,  and  arrived 
at  Ardrahen  early  in  the  morning.  O'Fla- 
herty separated  his  forces  into  two  divisions, 
sending  one  to  attack  the  English  in  the 
town,  while  with  the  larger  division  he 
awaited  outside  to  destroy  them  in  their 
flight.  The  attack  on  the  town  was  success- 
ful, for  the  English  appear  to  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  while  they  were  scattered 
about,  and  their  commander  was  killed. 
But  when  O'Flaherty  attacked  them,  in  1 
their  retreat  from  Andrahen,  he  was  defeated  , 
with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  bravest  men,  I 
and  this  check  seems  to  have  discouraged 
the  Irish  chief  to  such  a  degree,  that  when 
he  was  joined  by  the  sons  of  Roderic  next 
day,  they  retreated  before  king  Hugh  and 
his  English,  without  an  attempt  at  opposi- 
tion.   Most  of  the  smaller  chiefs  who  had 
joined  in  the  revolt  now  deserted,  and  the 
sons  of  Roderic,  afraid  to  stay  any  longer  in 
Connaught,  fled,  with  some  of  their  friends, 
to  Tyrone,  and  sought  shelter  with  their  old 
friend,  Hugh  O'Neill,  who  had  not  had  time 
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or  inclination  to  march  to  their  assistance 
while  they  remained  in  arms.  Hugh  O'Con- 
nor had  little  left  to  do  beyond  following 
O'Flaherty  and  some  other  Irish  chiefs  who 
had  risen  with  him,  who,  soon  reduced  to 
obedience,  were  allowed  eventually  to  make 
terms  of  peace  with  the  conqueror.  "  This," 
says  the  Irish  annalist,  "  was  a  necessary 
tranquillity,  for  there  was  not  a  church  or 
territory  in  Connaught  at  that  time  which 
had  not  been  plundered  and  desolated."  To 
add  to  the  calamities  of  this  devoted  king- 
dom, a  dreadful  pestilence  followed,  which 
ravaged  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving 
some  of  its  largest  towns  without  a  single 
inhabitant. 

Thus,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  year 
1225,  Ireland  was  again  restored  to  tran- 
quillity, and  the  annalists  are  left  to  record 
nothing  but  a  few  murders  and  robberies. 

The  friendship  between  Hugh  mac  Cathal 
and  his  English  allies  was  not,  however,  of 
long  duration  ;  for  each  party  suspected  the 
honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  other,  as  each 
was  conscious  that  the  alliance  was  one  of 
temporary  interests,  on  one  side  a  measure 
of  necessity,  on  the  other  a  cloak  for  ulte- 
rior designs.  It  is  said  that  the  king  of 
Connaught,  already  jealous  of  the  English 
influence,  was  further  provoked  by  the 
exorbitant  demands  which  they  made  in 
return  for  the  services  they  had  rendered 
him,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  at  least  sus- 
pected of  meditating  a  new  league  against 
the  English,  in  order  to  relieve  himself 
from  his  obligations.  Our  only  authority 
for  these  events  are  the  Irish  annals,  and 
here  again  they  are  somewhat  confused,  but 
it  appears  that  the  English  lord  justice 
determined  to  get  king  Hugh  into  his  power 
by  an  act  of  treachery.  His  son  and  daugh- 
ter had  been  taken,  by  force  (as  it  is  stated), 
and  carried  as  hostages  to  Dublin,  with 
hostages  of  the  principal  families  of  Con- 
naught, and  then  he  was  himself  invited  to 
attend  the  English  court.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  was  treated  as  a  criminal,  and 
various  charges  having  been  declared  against 
him,  an  order  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  all  the  due  forms  of  law  for  his 
arrest.  It  was  probably  a  first  step  in  as- 
serting the  sovereignty  ol  the  English  crown 
over  the  province  of  Connaught.  But  one 
of  the  great  English  barons,  called  in  the 
annals  of  the  Four  Masters  William  Mares- 
chal,  no  doubt  the  young  earl  of  Pembroke, 
with  a  noble  love  of  justice  that  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  reckless  ferocity  of  many 
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of  his  fellows,  stood  forward  as  the  king's 
friend  on  this  occasion,  and  suddenly,  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  court,  surrounded  him 
with  his  soldiers,  and  carried  him  in  safety 
to  the  borders  of  Connaught,  where  he 
restored  him  to  liberty.* 

The  king  of  Connaught,  thus  released  from 
the  snare  into  which  he  had  unwarily  fallen, 
repaired  one  act  of  treachery  by  another. 
He  affected  a  desire  to  reconcile  himself  with 
the  English  deputy,  or  lord  justice,  Geoffrey 
de  Marisco,  and  proposed  that  a  conference 
should  be  held  at  Athlone  to  treat  on  sub- 
jects in  dispute  between  them.  The  lord 
justice  consented,  and  sent  his  son,  William  de 
Marisco,  to  Athlone,  to  hold  his  court  there. 
Accordingly,  about  a  week  after  his  escape 
from  Dublin,  king  Hugh  came  with  an  army 
to  a  slough  or  lake  caDed  Lathach  Caich- 
tubil,  or  the  slough  or  Caichtubil,  which 
then  lay  on  the  west  side  of  Athlone ;  and 
he  crossed  with  a  few  of  his  chiefs,  to  meet 
on  the  opposite  side  William  de  Marisco, 
who  came  thither  with  an  attendance  of  only 
eight  horsemen,  one  of  whom  was  the  con- 
stable of  Athlone  castle.  The  moment  they 
met,  the  king,  whose  escort  appears  to  have 
been  far  more  numerous  than  that  of  Wil- 
liam de  Marisco,  suddenly  attacked  the 
latter  and  dispersed  them.  William  de  Ma- 
risco and  some  others  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  constable  of  Athlone  was  slain. 
Having  sent  his  captives  to  a  place  of  safety, 
Hugh  hurried  with  his  men  to  Athlone, 
plundered  the  market,  and  burnt  the  town, 
butleftthe  castle,  and  returned  to  Connaught. 
The  only  advantage  which  the  king  of  Con- 
naught derived  from  this  exploit,  was  the 
recovery  of  his  son  and  daughter  and  the 
other  Irish  hostages,  whom  Geoffrey  de  Ma- 
risco agreed  to  surrender  in  exchange  for 
his  son. 

These  events  are  placed  by  most  of  the 
Irish  chronicles  in  the  year  1226.f  They 
furnished  a  new  occasion  for  the  interference 
of  the  English  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Con- 
naught, and  the  English  government  turned 
from  the  man  it  had  established  on  the  throne, 
and  set  up  in  opposition  to  him  his  old 
rivals,  the  two  sons  of  Roderic  O'Connor. 
Richard  de  Burgh,  accompanied  by  Hugh, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Rodenc,  marched  from 

•  The  earl  of  Pembroke  had  probably  been  his 
Burety  when  the  king  of  Connaught  repaired  to 
Dublin. 

t  The  annals  of  the  Four  Masters  place  them  in 
1227.  Some  confusion  arises  in  tne  earlier  part  of 
the  history  from  a  different  series  of  dates  in  different 
chronicles. 
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Clanrickard  through  the  heart  of  Connaught 
to  the  nortli,  burning  and  plundering  as 
j  usual  on  their  way,  and  taking  hostages  for 
i  the  obedience  of  the  chiefs.    At  the  same 
I  time,  Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  with  the  army  of 
'  Meath,  conducted  Turlough,  the  other  son 
:  of  Roderic,  into  Roscommon,  where  they 
t  built  a  castle  at  Rindown,  a  peninsula  on 
!  Lough  Ree.    King  Hugh  had  fled  before 
'  the  combined  invasion  and  insurrection,  and 
sought  shelter  in  Tirconncll;  but,  encou- 
1  raged  by  the  assistance  of  the  O'Donnell  who 
;  ruled  that  district,  or  perhaps  invited  by  the 
promises  of  some  of  his  own  clans,  he  returned 
privately  with  his  brother  Feidlim  or  Felim, 
■  and  his  wife  and  children,  to  the  north  of 
Connaught,  and  entered  the  Curlew  moun- 
i  tains.  One  of  his  servants  here  basely  deserted 
him,  and  carried  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments to  his  enemies ;  and  Turlough  and  the 
English  of  Meath  came  upon  him  suddenly, 
and  scattered  his  small  party.    Hugh,  with 
his  children  and  his  brother  Feidlim,  escaped, 
but  his  wife  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  was  delivered  up  to  Geoffrey  de 
Marisco  as  a  hostage.    Turlough  and  his 
allies  then  marched  to  the  west  of  Connaught, 
and  plundered  the  clans  in  that  district  until 
they  submitted  and  gave  hostages  for  obedi- 
ence.   Before  the  lord  justice  returned  to 
Dublin,  he  erected  a  castle  at  Athleague,  or 
Ballyleague,  on  the  Shannon. 

The  deposed  king  of  Connaught,  Hugh, 
son  of  Cathal,  satisfied  that  his  cause  was 
hopeless  as  long  as  he  resisted  the  Anglo- 
Irish  government,  made  his  submission  to 
Geoffrey  de  Marisco  early  the  next  year, 
1227,  and  was  thereupon  restored  to  his 
kingdom  of  Connaught.  The  advantages  he 
looked  to  obtain  by  this  act  of  humiliation 
were,  however,  of  Bhort  duration,  for,  being 
obliged  to  repair  to  Dublin  and  make  his 
submission  in  person,  he  met  his  death  in  a 
manner  totally  unworthy  of  his  rank  and 
former  actions.  According  to  the  most  pro- 
bable account,  he  was  lodged  in  the  house 
of  an  Englishman,  whose  wife,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  times,  prepared  a  bath 
for  him  and  tended  upon  him  with  the  cour- 
teous assiduity  which  the  rank  of  her  guest 
demanded.  The  king,  with  a  gallantry  which 
also  was  characteristic  of  the  age,  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  her  attentions  by  kissing  his 
hostess.  The  husband,  perhaps  suspicious 
of  his  wife's  fidelity,  and  watching  her  con- 
duct, happened  to  be  a  witness  of  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  bis  jealousy  was  suddenly  roused, 
and  rushing  into  the  apartment,  he  slew  the 
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unarmed  chief  with  the  first  weapon  that 
came  to  hand  The  English  deputy  made 
the  only  atonement  in  his  power  for  the 
death  of  Hugh  mac  Cathal,  by  hanging  the 
man  who  killed  him. 

This  unexpected  event  had  no  sooner 
opened  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Con- 
naught to  the  sons  of  Roderic  O'Connor, 
Turlough  and  Hugh,  than  they  also  disputed 
the  possession  of  the  prize  now  that  it  was 
within  their  reach,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
kingdom  they  claimed  was  again  laid  desolate 
with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  This  new 
desolation  is  described  by  the  native  chroni- 
clers as  exceeding  anything  that  had  been  seen 
before,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  famine 
which  carried  off  multitudes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  two  sons  of  Roderic,  each  on  his 
own  side,  "plundered  churches  and  territo- 
ries; they  drove  the  clergy  and  learned  men 
into  foreign  and  remote  countries,  and  many 
of  them  perished  of  cold  and  hunger."  Such 
is  the  touching  lamentation  of  the  native 
annalists. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1227,  Geoffrey  de  Marisco  was  j 
recalled  from  the  government,  and  Richard  j 
de  Burgh  was  appointed  deputy  in  his  place, 
the  man  of  all  others  most  interested  in  the  I 
troubles  of  Connaught.    For  some  reason  , 
or  other,  with  which  we  are  not  distinctly  . 
acquainted,  Richard  de  Burgh  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers 
who  were  contending  for  the  crown,  and 
Hugh  O'Connor,  the  son  of  Roderic,  was  , 
accordingly  placed  on  the  throne.    He  was 
not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  it  in  quiet,  for, 
besides  his  brother  Turlough,  he  found  a 
rival  in  his  nephew  Feidlim,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Cathal. 

As  wc  enter  into  these  complicated  feuds 
and  hostilities,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  unravel  their  secret  causes  amid 
the  often  conflicting  entries  of  the  insuffi- 
cient records  of  the  time.  Two  years  had  i 
not  elapsed,  before  the  new  king  of  Con- 
naught incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  deputy,  who  had  placed  the  crown 
on  his  head.  It  seems  that  the  various  clans 
of  Connaught  had  promised  to  unite  in 
expelling  the  English  from  those  parts  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  they  had  obtained  a 
footing,  and  that  by  their  persuasions  he 
was  induced  to  set  the  English  deputy  at 
defiance.  Hugh  himself,  with  the  people 
of  West  Connaught,  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
possessions  of  the  De  Burghs  in  Clanrick- 
ard, and  while  they  were  plundering  this 
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district,  Donn  Oge  Mageraghty,  who  is 
represented  as  having  been  the  principal 
instigator  of  this  war,  with  the  Siol-Murray 
and  other  clans  of  East  Connaught,  ravaged 
the  lands  of  Mac  Costello,  and  the  English 
district  of  Hy-Many.  Richard  de  Burgh, 
apparently  well  prepared  for  these  events, 
had  acted  with  provident  deliberation,  and 
he  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  than  he  took  with  him 
Feidlim  O'Connor,  the  son  of  Cathal  Croiv- 
dearg,  and  marched  with  a  formidable  army 
into  Gal  way,  the  possessions  of  the  O'  Fla- 
herty's, where  the  chief  strength  of  the 
sons  of  Roderic  O'Connor  lay.  Thence 
he  proceeded  through  Western  Connaught 
towards  the  north,  robbing,  burning,  and 
slaying,  till  he  approached  the  Curlew  moun- 
tains, which  the  English  passed  without  loss. 
King  Hugh  and  Donn  Oge,  who  had  formed 
a  junction  of  their  forces  and  made  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  save  their  friends  in 
Galway,  appear  to  have  retreated  slowly 
before  their  enemies,  or  to  have  followed 
them  closely  and  unobserved,  resolving  to 
avoid  a  battle  in  the  hope  that  when  the 
English  had  gone  home  with  their  booty, 
they  would  regain  the  ascendancy.  It  was 
the  old  policy  of  the  Irish  in  their  wars. 
But,  when  they  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Curlew  mountains,  alter  the 
English  had  been  allowed  to  pass  them 
unmolested,  the  eagerness  of  Donn  Oge 
drew  on  a  general  engagement,  in  which  the 
Irish  army  was  defeated  and  dispersed,  and 
Donn  Oge  himself  was  slain.  The  king 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  field,  ami 
fled  to  Tyrone,  where  he  found  protection 
at  the  court  of  the  old  and  unchanging 
enemy  of  the  English,  Hugh  O'Neill.  Im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  Richard  dc  Burgh 
proclaimed  Feidlim,  son  of  Cathal  Croivdearg, 
king  of  Connaught,  and  then  marched  home 
with  his  spoils. 

All  hope  which  the  deposed  chieftain 
might  have  built  on  the  protection  of  his 
northern  friends,  was  destroyed  not  long 
after  his  arrival  in  Tyrone  by  the  death  of 
Hugh  O'Neill,  the  active  and  bitter  foe  of 
the  English  settlers,  of  whom  the  chroniclers, 
in  recording  his  death,  say  that  it  was  never 
expected  that  he  of  all  others  would  expire 
peacefully  in  his  bed.  'Feuds  without  num- 
ber seem  to  have  followed  the  loss  of  this  hero 
of  the  north ;  he  was  succeeded  by  an  O'Loch- 
lin,  under  whom  the  old  hostilities  between 
Tirconnell  and  Tyrone  were  soon  revived. 

In  the  year  following  O'Neill's  death,  Rich- 


ard de  Burgh's  policy  towards  Connaught 
changed  again,  and  before  the  end  of  1230, 
king  Feidlim,  who  had  been  treacherously 
seized  at  Meelick,  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  lord  justice.  The  cause  usually 
stated  for  this  act,  was  the  refusal  of  Feid- 
lim to  consent  to  the  humiliating  conditions 
which  Richard  de  Burgh  insisted  on  impos- 
ing upon  him.  Another  of  the  O'Connors, 
Connor,  son  of  the  deposed  Hugh,  who  had 
been  in  captivity  in  the  English  Pale,  made 
his  escape,  raised  the  people  of  Connaught, 
and  invaded  the  district  of  the  Tuathas,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  people  of  that  country, 
and  slain  in  the  battle  with  several  other 
chieftains  of  Connaught.  An  incident  is 
mentioned  with  respect  to  this  battle,  which 
illustrates  curiously  the  temper  of  the  age. 
A  rumour  is  said  to  have  been  spread 
abroad  that  the  man  who  killed  Connor 
O'Connor,  carried  an  axe  with  a  white 
handle,  upon  which  all  the  people  of  the 
Tuathas  who  were  present,  to  screen  the 
slayer  from  the  vengeance  of  Connor  O'Con- 
nor's kinsmen,  whitened  the  handles  of 
their  battle-axes.  Soon  after  this  event, 
Richard  de  Burgh  restored  Connor's  father 
Hugh  to  the  throne  of  Connaught. 

After  remaining  in  prison  some  months, 
Feidlim  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his 
escape  in  the  course  of  the  year  1232,  and 
collecting  a  considerable  body  of  adherents, 
he  was  immediately  enabled  to  make  head 
against  his  enemies.  The  Irish  of  Con- 
naught crowded  to  his  standard,  in  their 
hatred  of  the  English  misrule  of  Richard 
de  Burgh,  and  in  an  obstinate  battle  with 
king  Hugh  and  his  English  supporters,  he 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  slaying  in  the 
battle  Hugh  O'Connor,  with  many  Irish 
and  English  chiefs.  Feidlim  resumed  the 
sovereign  power  over  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Connaught ;  and  fortunately  for  his 
subjects,  Richard  de  Burgh  was  at  this 
moment,  early  in  1233,  replaced  in  the 
English  government  of  Ireland  by  Maurice 
fitz  Gerald.  Richard  de  Burgh  was  now 
left  to  war  against  Feidlim  with  no  other 
powers  than  the  formidable  influence  given 
him  by  his  possessions  in  Clanrickard,  and 
his  old  grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Connaught, 
but  Feidlim  still  dreaded  his  antagonist,  and, 
having  probably  heard  of  the  temporary  dis- 
grace of  his  powerful  kinsman,  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  in  England,  he  determined  to  «eek 
protection  by  a  personal  application  to  the 
English  king.  While  Henry  was  deceived 
by  information  sent  from  his  own  barons  in 
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Ireland,  representing  Fcidlim  as  an  invete- 
rate enemy  to  his  royal  authority,  who  had 
stirred  up  all  the  Irish  against  the  king  of 
England,  and  invaded  his  lands  with  fire  and 
sword,  until  his  barons  had  marched  against 
him  with  all  their  strength,  and  repressed 
his  insolence,  the  Irish  prince  sent  him  a 
snbmissive  letter,  representing  his  own  and 
his  father's  inviolable  attachment  to  the 
English  government,  and  complaining  of 
the  repeated  injuries  he  had  sustained  from 
De  Burgh,  whom  he  accused  of  disloyalty, 
and  he  intreated  permission  to  repair  to 
England,  to  throw  himself  at  the  king's 
feet,  and  explain  more  particularly  the 
various  crimes  of  which  Richard  de  Burgh 
had  been  guilty. 

King  Henry  was  not  disinclined  to  listen 
to  complaints  against  his  barons,  especially 
(at  this  moment)  against  a  De  Burgh,  and  he 


returned  a  cautious,  but  not  unfavourable 
answer.  In  his  letter  to  the  lord  justice, 
Maurice  fitz  Gerald,  dated  on  the  28th  ol 
May,  1233,  he  not  only  acknowledged  Feid- 
lim  as  his  liegeman,  which  gave  him  a  right 
of  protection  against  the  machinations  of  De 
Burgh,  but  he  authorized  him  to  capture 
from  that  baron  the  castle  of  Duleek  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  deputy,  after 
which  he  was  to  receive  a  safe  conduct  to 
repair  to  his  court  in  England.  Feidlim 
did  not  immediately  carry  his  intention  of 
visiting  the  king  of  England  into  effect,  but 
he  had  already  gained  his  purpose,  and  be 
was  allowed  for  a  few  months  to  rule  over 
Connaught  in  peace.* 

•  The  authority  for  this  latter  portion  of  Feidlim 's 
history  is  the  English  historian  Matthew  Paris,  with 
the  documents  on  the  English  rolls. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DEATH  OF  RICHARD  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE ;  WARS  WITH  THE  IRISH  OF  C0NNAU0UT ;  IRELAND  GRANTED  TO 
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V**^  ONG  enduring  feuds  had 
i  ~"'^*3*\     grown  up  among  the 
V'X?     great  lords  of  the 


great  lords  of  the 
English  Pale,  arising 
most  frequently  from 
conflicting  claims  to 
territory,  and  the 
individual  ambition 
which  made  them  sometimes  stand  in  each 
other's  way,  and,  perhaps,  in  many  cases, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  taken 
opposite  sides  in  the  wars  among  the  Irish. 
A  system  of  favouritism  now  prevailed  at 
the  English  court  which  embittered  such 
feuds  by  using  them  for  purposes  of  ven- 
geance ;  and  the  Anglo- Irish  barons  were 
made  to  participate  in  a  tragedy  which  oc- 
curred in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  and  which  caused  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  both  islands. 

We  are  now  approaching  that  grand  ba- 
ronial contention  in  England  in  which  were 
established  most  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  family  of  the 
Marcschals  was  distinguished  for  its  advo- 
cacy of  the  popular  cause,  and  was  there- 
fore not  in  favour  at  court.  William 
earl  of  Pembroke  had,  under  the  preceding 
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reign,  been  one  of  the  twenty-five  barons 
appointed  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
Magna  Charta,  and,  although  he  was  distin- 
guished by  his  loyalty  to  king  Henry,  his 
younger  brothers  were  equally  remarkable 
for  their  opposition  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  crown  and  the  rapacity  of  the  favour- 
ites. The  eldest  of  these,  Richard  Mares- 
chal,  was  universally  popular,  not  only  for 
his  well-known  principles,  but  for  his  chi- 
valrous character,  for  he  is  described  by  his 
contemporaries  as  an  incomparable  knight,  f 
noble  equally  in  his  valour  and  in  his  gene- 
rosity. He  had  long  been  the  enemy  of 
Henry's  favourite  minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
and  he  joined  willingly  in  the  opposition 
to  the  still  more  obnoxious  ministry  of 
his  successor  in  power,  the  foreign  bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  was  his  implacable 
enemy. 

William  earl  of  Pembroke  died  in  1231, 
leaving  no  children,  and  his  brother  Richard 
immediately  repaired  to  the  king,  who  was 
in  Wales,  to  do  homage  for  his  inheritance. 
But  the  king  refused  to  give  him  the  earl- 

t  "  Miles  incomparabiliB."  Matth.  Paris,  ed.  Watts, 
p.  387.  In  another  place  Matthew  Paris  calls  him 
«  militia;  flos  n^^^.m  » 
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dom  and  possession  he  claimed,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  his  brother's  widow  had  been 
left  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  This  plea  was, 
of  course,  not  long  of  avail,  and  then  Richard 
M&reschal  was  charged  with  treasonable  prac- 
tices, and  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
fifteen  days.  Richard  fled  to  Ireland,  and 
there  his  brothers  and  the  feudal  tenantry, 
without  hesitation,  delivered  up  his  castles  and 
performed  their  homage  to  him  for  his  prin- 
cipality of  Leinster.  He  immediately  raised 
an  army,  and,  passing  the  channel,  took  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  Pembroke,  and  pre- 

Sired  to  enforce  his  claims  by  the  sword, 
ut  the  king  and  his  minister  were  alarmed  at 
his  bold  conduct,  and,  fearing  that  the  flame 
might  spread,  they  waived  their  previous  scru- 
ples, and  invested  him  with  the  honours  of 
the  earldom  of  Pembroke,  and  with  the  here- 
ditary office  of  earl  marshal  of  England. 

The  reconciliation,  however,  was  not  sin- 
cere on  either  part,  for  the  young  earl  of 
Pembroke  was  not  only  one  of  the  first  to 
join  in  the  subsequent  baronial  confederacy 
against  the  unpopular  minister,  but  he  was 
one  of  those  who  stood  most  firmly  to  the 
cause.  When  many  of  the  confederates 
had  been  gained  over,  and  the  league  was 
crushed,  he  still  held  out  almost  singly,  and, 
retiring  to  the  borders  of  Wales  and  joining 
with  the  Welsh  king,  he  sustained  a  pro- 
tracted war  against  king  Henry,  and  defeated 
every  attempt  to  reduce  him  to  obedience, 
and,  while  thus  in  open  rebellion,  his  suc- 
cesses were  hailed  with  popular  rejoicing 
through  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
These  occurrences  took  place  in  the  year 
1233. 

At  length,  unable  to  take  the  chivalrous 
baron  by  force,  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
determined  to  employ  treachery,  and  a  deep 
plot  was  formed  to  draw  him  into  Ireland. 
Letters  under  the  king's  seal,  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  minister,  were  directed  to  Mau- 
rice fitz  Gerald,  then  lord  justice  of  Ireland, 
and  to  Hugh  and  Walter  de  Lacy,  Richard 
de  Burgh,  and  Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  pro- 
mising to  share  the  earl  of  Pembroke's 
great  Irish  estates  between  them,  if  they 
should  succeed  in  capturing  him  on  his  arri- 
val in  that  island.  The  De  Lacys  had  on  a 
former  occasion  laid  claim  to  some  of  these 
estates,  and  the  king's  offer  was  a  tempting 
bribe  to  all  the  barons  thus  addressed.  The 
soldiers  who  had  been  so  long  habituated  to 
plundering  the  borders  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught,  were  marched  under  the  banners  of 
their  great  lords  into  Leinster,  and  castle 


after  castle  fell  into  their  hands.  To  allure 
the  earl  into  Ireland  without  the  forces  with 
which  he  was  making  so  successful  a  resist- 
ance in  Wales ;  the  Irish  barons  caused  in- 
telligence to  be  sent  over  to  him  of  the  out- 
rages which  were  committed  on  his  Irish 
lands,  combined  with  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  numbers  and  fidelity  of  his  own  ad- 
herents, and  the  necessity  of  his  hastening  to 
place  himself  in  person  at  their  head.  De- 
ceived by  such  representations,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  rashly  sailed,  accompanied  with 
no  more  than  fifteen  knights,  and  landed  on 
the  Irish  shores  on  the  feast  of  the  Purifi- 
cation of  the  Virgin,  the  2nd  of  February, 
1234.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that  the 
earl's  tenantry  resisted  with  courage ;  and 
that  he  found  himself  on  his  arrival  at  the 
head  of  a  sufficient  force  to  make  it  danger- 
ous for  his  enemies  to  attempt  openly  to 
arrest  him.  To  lead  the  young  earl  more 
surely  to  his  destruction,  Geoffrey  de  Ma- 
risco, who  was  one  of  those  most  deeply 
engaged  in  the  plot,  although  he  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earl's  feudatories,  and 
who  is  stigmatized  by  Matthew  Paris  as  a 
"  faithless  old  man,"*  went  to  him  as  soon 
as  he  had  landed  to  make  professions  of  his 
devotedness,  and  was  immediately  received 
as  a  confidential  adviser.  He  flattered  earl 
Richard  by  reminding  him  of  the  greatness 
of  his  family  and  the  nobleness  of  his  blood, 
and,  pretending  to  sympathize  with  him  on 
the  great  injuries  he  had  received,  he  spoke 
of  his  power  and  his  resources,  and  of  the 
popularity  of  his  cause,  and  advised  him  to 
take  revenge  by  attacking  the  king's  pos- 
sessions in  Ireland. 

Earl  Richard  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and,  acting  upon  the  counsel 
of  his  perfidious  adviser,  not  only  recovered 
a  great  part  of  his  own  possessions,  but  in- 
vaded those  of  his  enemies,  and,  after  a  siege 
of  only  four  days,  made  himself  master  of  j 
Limerick,  and  enlisted  the  citizens  in  his  • 
favour.    His  cause  was  one  that  was  gene-  j 
rally  popular  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  . 
corporate  towns,  the  staunch  advocates  of  j 
the  national  liberties  during  the  middle  ages.  1 
Every  thing  seemed  now  to  yield  before  his  ] 
arms,  and  he  published  a  declaration  of  his 
grievances,  and  of  the  objects  he  had  in  view. 
The  barons  pretended  to  be  alarmed  at  his 
successes,  expressed  their  fears  that  the  j 
king's  authority  in  Ireland  would  be  endan-  t 
gered,  and  demanded  a  truce,  proposing  a 

•  "Homo  ejus  ligius,  senex  infidelia."  Matth.  Paris, 
«L  Watt*,  p.  397. 
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meeting  with  an  equal  number  of  men  on 
each  side  to  discuss  the  terms  of  an  amicable 
arrangement.  Geoffrey  de  Marisco  now 
stepped  forwards  again  to  offer  his  treacher- 
ous counsels.  He  intimated  his  own  know- 
ledge of  the  faithless  character  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  told  the  earl  he  was  convinced 
that  their  only  object  in  desiring  a  cessation 
of  arms  was  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  in 
order  that,  having  dismissed  his  army,  they 
might  fall  upon  him  when  he  was  unprepared 
for  resistance.  Earl  Richard,  thus  deluded, 
haughtily  refused  any  truce  or  cessation  of 
arms,  but  consented  to  the  meeting. 

The  place  appointed  for  this  conference  was 
that  celebrated  Curragh  of  Kiidare,  memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  so  many  remarkable 
events  in  Irish  history.    The  earl  of  Pem- 
broke came  to  this  place  on  Saturday  the 
1st  of  April,  1234,  with  a  company  of  about 
a  hundred  knights,  and  he  placed  so  much 
faith  in  Geoffrey  de  Marisco,  that  he  had 
allowed  them  to  be  nearly  all  appointed  by 
him.    The  De  Lacys,  De  Burgh,  and  their 
associates,  brought  a  hundred  and  forty 
knights,  and  we  are  assured  that  these  had 
been  selected  from  among  those  of  the  sol- 
diery in  Ireland  who  were  least  likely  to 
hesitate  at  any  deed  of  blood  and  treason, 
and  that  their  foot  attendants  were  many  of 
them  Irish  of  the  very  worst  class.  Thus 
the  numbers  were  not  so  unequal,  but  that 
the  known  gallantry  of  earl  Richard  might 
easily  turn  the  balance  of  arms  in  his  favour. 
The  conference  was  not  intended  to  be 
long;  it  appears  that  some  knights  templars 
acted  as  mediators,  a  few  treacherous  offers 
were  proudly  rejected,  and  then  the  barons 
declared  that  they  were  come  there  to  treat 
or  to  fight,  and  that  as  their  pacific  offers 
were  rejected,  they  would  at  once  put  the 
quarrel  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  The 
earl  of  Pembroke,  without  hesitation,  pre- 
pared for  the  combat.    It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Geoffrey  de  Marisco   threw  off  the 
mask  which  had  hitherto   concealed  his 
designs.    He  rode  up  to  the  earl,  recom- 
mending him  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  the  barons,  told  him   that,  as 
Walter  de  Lacy  had  married  his  sister,  he 
could  not  fight  against  his  own  kinsman, 
and  then  rode  off  with  fourscore  of  the  earl's 
knights,  who  had  previously  received  bribes 
to  desert  their  lord  whenever  he  should  give 
them  the  signal. 

The  earl  saw  that  he  was  betrayed,  and 

Prepared  to  meet  his  death  like  a  brave  man. 
Lis  company  was  reduced  to  little  more  than 


the  fifteen  faithful  knights  who  had  followed 
him  from  Wales.  He  had  still  the  chance 
of  flight,  but,  with  the  chivalrous  character 
for  which  he  was  distinguished,  he  declared 
that  he  would  never  disgrace  his  family  by 
turning  his  back  upon  an  enemy.  But  he 
turned  affectionately  to  bid  adieu  to  his 
younger  brother  Walter,  a  handsome  youth,* 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  meeting, 
and  ordered  some  of  his  servants  to  carry 
him  to  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood,  since 
he  was  of  too  tender  years  to  be  sacrificed 
in  such  an  encounter. 

The  barons  who  had  confederated  against 
the  earl  took  no  part  in  the  combat,  but 
stood  aloof  while  their  followers  did  the 
work  for  which  they  had  been  hired.  These 
all  crowded  round  the  earl,  whose  person 
was  their  chief  aim.    For  a  long  time  he 
kept  them  at  bay,  striking  down  all  who 
dared  to  attack  him.    His  assailants  are 
represented  as  consisting,  in  great  part,  of  a 
mob  of  the  lowest  soldiers,  armed  with  axes, 
prongs,  and  other  vulgar  weapons,  with 
which  they  tried  to  throw  him  from  his 
horso,  but  which   made  little  impression 
upon  his  armour.    At  length  they  directed 
all  their  attacks  against  his  horse,  which  was 
soon  thrown  down  and  killed.    The  earl, 
now  wearied  with  the  combat,  for  the  strug- 
gle had  lasted  from  the  first  hour  of  the  day 
to  the  eleventh.f  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
footmen,  fell  helpless  on  his  face,  and  was 
held  in  that  position  by  some  of  his  assail- 
ants, while  others  lifted  up  the  coat  of  mail 
which  protected  the  lower  part  of  his  back, 
and  one  of  them,  who  was  armed  with  an 
anelace,  or  long  knife,  thrust  it  up  to  the 
hilt  in  his  body.    The  earl,  not  yet  dead, 
was  carried,  by  order  of  the  barons,  to  a 
castle  of  his  own,  which  had  just  been  cap- 
tured by  the  deputy,  Maurice  fitz  Gerald, 
who  appears  not  to  have  taken  personally 
any  share  in  this  last  tragic  scene.  There  he 
languished  until  the  sixteenth  of  April,  when 
he  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  with 
only  a  single  youth  of  his  own  household  to 
attend  upon  him  in  his  last  moments.  He 
was  buried  in  the  oratory  of  the  friars  minors 
at  Kilkenny. 

The  news  of  the  earl's  death  served  as  a 
spark  to  the  discontent  which  prevailed 
throughout  England,  and  the  popular  indig- 
nation knew  no  bounds.  An  Irish  agent, 
who  had  the  indiscretion  to  boast  of  having 

•  "  Juvenem  elepantissimum."   Matfh-  Paris, 
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taken  a  part  in  the  treacherous  fray  on  the 
plain  of  Kildare,  as  he  was  passing  through 
London,  was  instantly  massacred  by  the  mob. 
The  general  odium  fell  chiefly  on  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  the  weak  king,  in  his 
alarm,  sacrificed  his  minister  as  the  only 
hope  of  appeasing  the  storm.  The  citizens 
of  Dublin  were  only  restrained  from  open 
rebellion  by  earnest  promises  of  a  speedy 
redress  of  public  grievances.  King  Henry 
disavowed  loudly  all  knowledge  of  the  mea- 
sures which  had  led  to  carl  Richard's  death, 
and  lamented  over  the  loss  of  a  brave  and 
noble  subject;  and  when  the  instructions 
were  brought  to  light,  to  which  the  king's 
seal  had  been  attached  in  his  own  presence, 
he  denied  any  knowledge  of  their  nature, 
and  asserted  that  the  minister  had  obtained 
his  consent  under  a  false  representation  of 
what  he  was  doing.  In  his  terror  at  the 
threatening  aspect  of  his  subjects,  he  allowed 
the  earl's  brother,  Gilbert,  to  be  invested 
with  his  honours  and  estates,  and  with  the 
office  of  earl  marshal ;  while  the  barons,  who 
had  procured  his  brother's  death,  proceeded 
to  divide  his  lands  with  rapacious  violence,  not 
only  oppressing  his  tenantry,  but  quarrelling 
with  each  other.  As  the  king  soon  relapsed 
into  his  former  measures,  earl  Gilbert  be- 
came a  violent  partisan  of  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar independence,  and  talked  loud  of  reveng- 
ing his  brother,  but  he  was  soon  afterwards 
reconciled  to  the  king,  and  was  so  far  taken 
into  favour  at  court,  that  the  Irish  lords 
were  themselves  struck  with  terror,  and  the 
lord  justice,  Maurice  fitz  Gerald,  dreading 
the  consequences  of  his  resentment,  repaired 
in  person  to  London,  and  sought  the  medi- 
ation of  the  king  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
young  earl.  There,  in  presence  of  king 
Henry  and  his  principal  nobles,  Fitz  Gerald 
took  a  solemn  oath  that  he  was  innocent  of 
all  participation  or  concurrence  in  the  death 
of  Richard  earl  of  Pembroke;  and,  as  a 
further  measure  of  conciliation,  to  avert  the 
dangerous  feud  which  might  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  families,  he  founded  a  monas- 
tery with  a  convent  of  monks  whose  duty  it 
was  to  offer  up  constant  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  the  murdered  nobleman. 

The  reconciliation  between  the  new  carl 
and  the  king  was  of  short  duration,  and  the 
former  was  soon  again  known  as  one  of  the 
boldest  champions  of  the  popular  cause. 
At  length,  in  1241,  while  attending  one  of 
those  tournaments  which  were  really  but 
other  names  for  meetings  to  conspire 
against  the  government  which  offended  and 


oppressed  the  country,  and  which  had  beer, 
publicly  forbidden  by  the  king,  he  was  acci- 
dentally thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed. 
The  next  heir  was  his  brother  Walter,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  been  with  hi? 
brother  Gilbert  at  the  tournament,  as  well 
as  with  his  brother  Richard  at  the  fatal 
meeting  on  the  curragh  of  Kildare,  and  was 
further  obnoxious  to  the  court  as  one  of  the 
popular  leaders.  It  was  accordingly,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only  by  the  inter- 
cession of  some  powerful  advocates,  that  he 
obtained  livery  of  his  inheritance,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  long,  for  he  died  in  the 
November  of  1245.  The  only  remaining 
brother,  Anselm,  succeeded  him  without 
opposition,  but  he  died  eighteen  days  after 
he  had  done  homage  for  the  earldom,  child- 
less, like  his  brothers,  and  in  him  the  male 
line  of  the  great  family  of  the  Marcschals 
earls  of  Pembroke  became  extinct.  Thus 
a  whole  family,  who  had  joined  powerfully 
in  hastening  the  march  of  constitutional 
liberty,  were  swept  away  from  the  stage 
before  their  efforts  had  been  crowned  by 
that  grand  insurrection  which,  from  their 
youth,  they  seemed  all  destined  to  witness. 

The  barons  in  Ireland,  who  had  enriched 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their  victim, 
earl  Richard,  taking  advantage  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  government  in  England, 
entered  into  new  hostilities  against  the  Irish, 
and  made  an  apparently  unprovoked  attack 
on  Feidlim  O'Connor.  Their  excuse  is  said 
to  have  been  some  backwardness  in  that 
prince  in  fulfilling  the  demands  of  the  Eng- 
lish lord  justice  and  of  the  De  Burghs  of 
Clanrickard;  but  the  various  claimants  to 
the  crown  of  Connaught  among  the  different 
branches  of  the  royal  family  of  the  O'Con- 
nors, always  afforded  a  ready  pretence  for 
an  invasion  by  the  English  to  support  one 
party  or  the  other.  The  whole  force  of  the 
English  in  Ireland  was  now  collected  against 
this  unfortunate  province.  The  lord  justice, 
Maurice  fitz  Gerald,  commanded  the  expe- 
dition in  person ;  and  he  was  joined  by 
Richard  de  Burgh,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Walter 
de  Riddlesford,  who,  as  chief  baron  of  Lein- 
ster,  commanded  the  forces  of  that  province, 
John  de  Cogan,  with  the  English  of  Munster, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  barons  who  had 
established  themselves  on  different  parts  of 
the  Irish  territory.  This  formidable  army 
crossed  the  Shannon  at  Athlone,  and  burnt 
Roscommon,  and  proceeded  thence  to  El- 
phin,  which  they  also  burnt ;  and  the  lord 
justice  having  established  his  head  quarters 
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at  Ardcarne  near  Boyle,  plundering  parties 
were  sent  out  who  laid  waste  the  country 
into  the  interior  of  the  modern  county  of 
Antrim. 

While  the  invaders  were  thus  occupied, 
one  of  their  Irish  allies,  Owen  O'lleyne,  had 
sufficient  influence  to  induce  them  to  espouse 
his  private  feud  against  O'Brien  of  Thomond, 
and,  without  giving  any  notice  of  their  design, 
they  suddenly  returned  towards  the  south, 
plundering  everything  in  their  way,  and 
entering  Munster  unexpectedly,  had  ravaged 
part  of  the  territory  of  O'Brien  hefore  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  defend  it.  Feidlim 
O'Connor,  who  appears  to  have  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  English  in  their  northward 
march,  followed  closely  at  their  heels  as 
soon  as  he  learnt  that  they  were  retreating 
from  Connaught,  and  he  now  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  O'Brien,  and  harrassed 
the  English  by  continual  attacks,  in  which 
the  soldiers  of  Connaught  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  bravery.  At  length, 
drawn  into  a  more  regular  battle,  partly,  as 
it  would  appear,  by  the  rashness  of  O'Brien, 
the  Irish  were  entirely  defeated,  the  Con- 
naught men,  who  had  suffered  least,  making 
the  best  of  their  way  home,  while  O'Brien 
next  day  made  his  submission  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  delivered  his  hostages. 

The  English  army  now  returned  into  Con- 
naught, and  marched  into  the  modern  county 
of  Mayo  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Hugh 
O'Flaherty,  who  was  the  partizan  of  the 
6ons  of  Roderic  O'Connor,  and,  therefore, 
disaffected  to  Feidlim,  joined  the  English, 
not  only  to  secure  his  own  property,  but  in 
the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and,  in  conjunction  with  this  chief 
and  O'Hcyne,  the  English  plundered  the 
islands  off  the  coast,  into  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mainland  had  carried  their  more  j 
valuable  goods.  Here  they  met  with  a  vigo- 
rous resistance  from  a  chief  of  the  district, 
Manus  mac  Mur tough,  who  possessed  a  small 
fleet  of  war-boats,  and  carried  on  a  petty 
war  at  sea  with  considerable  activity.  We 
see  again  the  effect  of  the  fatal  divisions 
among  the  Irish,  in  the  remark  of  the  chroni- 
cler, that  "  had  Manus  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  O'Malleys,  they  would  have 
sent  their  ships  against  the  English  fleet." 

Feidlim,  instead  of  engaging  in  vain  efforts 
to  resist  this  horde  of  ravagers,  adopted  the 
policy  of  carrying  off  the  property  and  laying 
waste  the  country  behind  them,  and  then 
retired  into  the  territory  of  O'Donnell. 
When  the  English  "had  devastated  and 
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spoiled  all  Hy-Malia,  both  by  sea  and  land," 
about  the  end  of  Easter,  they  marched  in- 
land to  Ballysadare,  to  spoil  the  territory  of  | 
O'Donnell,  in  revenge  for  the  protection  he 
had  given  to  Feidbm,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
because  it  offered  a  better  prospect  of  plunder  , 
than  the  country  which  had  been  already  ; 
stripped  by  the  Irish  themselves.     After  j 
having  committed  their  usual  ravages  here,  '< 
they  crossed  the  Curlew  mountains,  and  re-  , 
turned  to  Boyle  in  the  county  of  Roscom-  . 
mon,  where  they  laid  siege  to  a  celebrated  ! 
and  almost  inaccessible  fortress  of  the  Mac 
Dermotts,  known  popularly  as  the  Rock  of  j 
Lough  Key,  which  was  held  for  Feidlim  by  , 
a  chief  of  that  tribe.    The  Irish  chronicles  I 
speak  with  admiration  of  the  extraordinary 
engines  which  the  English  constructed  on 
this  occasion,  and  by  means  of  which  they  | 
gained  possession  of  the  fortress.    But  the  j 
English  garrison  retained  possession  of  this 
important  post  only  twenty  days,  for  after  I 
the  departure  of  the  English  army,  Connac  . 
mac  Dermott,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  col- 
lected together  privately  a  strong  body 
of  his  people,  and  while  the  English  com-  i 
mander  and  his  men  had  gone  out  on  ! 
some  expedition  at  night,  one  of  those  left 
to  keep  guard,  who  was  an  Irishman,  opened 
the  gate  to  his  countrymen.    The  garrison, 
thus  shut  out,  and  weak  in  numbers,  with 
no  place  of  refuge,  surrendered  and  were 
safely  conducted  out  of  the  country.    But  | 
the  Mac  Dermotts  entirely  demolished  the  I 
fortifications  on  the  rock,  that  they  might 
not  again  serve  as  a  harbour  to  their  English 
enemies. 

The  king  of  Connaught,  perceiving  that 
all  resistance  to  such  powerful  enemies  was 
fruitless,  now  made  his  submission  to  the 
English ;  and  the  latter,  who  in  their  long 
circuit  of  plunder  and  destruction  had  made 
no  permanent  conquest,  readily  agreed  to 
leave  him  in  possession  of  the  crown,  and 
restored  him  the  old  mcnsal  lands  of  the 
kings  of  Connaught.    He  was  restored  to  ! 
little  better  than  the  shadow  of  a  kingdom, 
for  the  annalists  have  left  it  on  record  that 
"by  this  expedition  the  English  left  the  ! 
people  of  Connaught  without  food,  raiment,  . 
or  cattle,  and  the  country  without  peace  or  I 
tranquillity,  the  Irish  themselves  plundering 
and  destroying  one  another." 

The  only  remarkable  act  of  Feidlim,  after 
his  return,  mentioned  by  the  chroniclers,  is 
the  demolition  of  the  castle  of  Meelick,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year.    Whether  this  1 
was  considered  by  the  English  as  a  ground  i 
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of  offence,  or  whether  he  had  given  some 
other  cause  of  suspicion,  we  arc  not  distinctly 
informed.  Early  in  the  year  1236,  Geoffrey 
fitz  Maurice  held  a  convention  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  Afcoran  in  the  barony  of  Athlone, 
which  Feidlim  of  Connaught  was  summoned 
|  to  attend.  Feidlim  came,  and  on  his  arrival 
j  received  secret  information  that  it  was  the 
|  intention  of  the  English  to  maker  him  their 
prisoner ;  on  which  he  fled  immediately,  at- 
tended only  by  a  few  horsemen,  and  closely 
pursued  by  the  English  through  the  town  of 
Roscommon  and  over  the  bridge  of  Sligo. 
He  escaped,  however,  and  again  found  refuge 
in  the  country  of  O'Donnell.  The  English, 
thus  disappointed  of  their  main  object,  plun- 
dered the  country  around,  carrying  off,  as 
we  are  told,  a  great  number  of  women,  and, 
having  deposed  Feidlim,  the  lord  justice  es- 
tablished Brian  the  son  of  Turlough  O'Con- 
nor in  his  place.  After  the  departure  of 
Fitz  Gerald,  the  country  continued  to  be 
laid  waste  by  the  contentions  between  Brian 
and  the  English  troops  who  were  left  to  sup- 
port him  and  the  kinsmen  of  Feidlim. 

At  the  time  of  this  invasion  of  Connaught, 
Richard  de  Burgh  was  absent  in  England, 
where  his  presence  had  been  necessary  to 
defend  himself  against  the  complaints  of 
his  arbitrary  acts  of  violence  which  had 
i  reached  the  ears  of  king  Henry  and  his 
;  ministers.  By  means  of  his  friends,  who 
were  now  again  powerful,  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  king,  and  escaped  with  nothing 
|  beyond  a  gentle  rebuke ;  and  he  imme- 
diately returned  to  Ireland,  where,  as  the 
Irish  annalist  observes,  "  it  was  not  known 
whether  he  came  for  peace  or  war."  This 
■  question,  however,  was  soon  decided  by  the 
i  re-appearance  of  Feidlim  in  the  field.  He 
had  been  invited  to  return  by  some  of  the 
chiefs  of  Connaught,  who  were  irritated  at 
the  outrages  committed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  his  rival,  and,  joined  by  his  nephews 
and  many  of  his  friends,  he  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  His 
operations,  however,  were  not  successful, 
for  he  was  defeated  by  the  people  of  Brian 
O'Connor,  who  had  attacked  his  men  while 
they  were  engaged  in  plundering ;  and  he 
Hed  from  Connaught  when  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  Richard  de  Burgh,  who  had 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  rival  Brian. 
De  Burgh  seemed  resolved  to  take  this  occa- 
sion of  indemnifying  himself  for  what  he 
had  lost  by  not  being  present  at  the  former 
invasion,  and  the  native  writers  complain  of 
the  merciless  character  of  his  ravages.  He 
voi   i.  T 


marched  from  Tuam  to  Mayo,  and  after 
having  from  thence  ravaged  the  western 
arts  of  Connaught,  where  the  inhabitants 
ad  no  doubt  returned  with  their  property 
after  the  departure  of  Maurice  fitz  Gerald, 
he  returned  nomc  by  Balla  and  Tuam,  leav- 
ing Connaught  "  without  peace  or  tran- 
quillity, and  without  food  in  any  church  or 
territory  within  it."  We  may  judge  of  the 
horrors  which  distinguished  these  invasions 
from  an  incident  recorded  by  one  of  the  Irish 
chroniclers,  who  informs  us  that  when  a 
party  of  the  supporters  of  king  Brian  (we 
are  not  told  if  they  were  Irish  or  English,) 
came  to  Imlagh  Brocadha,  they  found  the 
church  filled  with  women,  children,  and 
nuns,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  there,  upon 
which  they  set  fire  to  the  sacred  edifice  and 
burnt  all  that  were  in  it,  including  three 
priests. 

In  spite  of  so  many  disasters,  Feidlim 
made  another  attempt  to  recover  his  king- 
dom early  in  1237,  and  this  time  he  met 
with  better  success.  The  multiplied  disas- 
ters with  which  the  province  had  been 
visited  had  probably  disgusted  people  with 
the  government  of  Brian,  and  driven  them 
to  desperation,  now  that  they  had  plundered 
each  other  till  scarcely  anything  was  left  to 
take.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Druim- 
raitte,  or  Drumrat,  to  the  north  of  the  Curlew 
mountains,  in  which  the  English  and  the 
Irish  with  whom  they  were  in  league  were 
entirely  defeated,  and  Roscommon,  which, 
occupied  by  English  and  Irish  of  Brian's 
party,  had  suffered  less  than  other  parts  of 
Connaught,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  annals  tell  us  dryly  that  after  this  event 
the  lord  justice  made  peace  with  Feidlim. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  on  terms  advantageous  to  the  ; 
English,  for  we  learn  that  before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  English  barons  went  into  Con- 
naught, and  began  building  castles  there. 

In  these  more  extensive  desolations  to 
which  the  wretched  province  of  Connaught 
was  exposed,  we  seem  to  lose  sight  entirely 
of  the  other  parts  of  Ireland.  An  accidental 
notice  from  time  to  time  leaves  us  no  room 
to  doubt  that  there  were  disorders  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  the  north  and  in  the  south. 
After  the  comparative  pacification  of  Con- 
naught by  the  restoration  of  Feidlim,  new 
troubles  broke  out  in  the  north,  arising  ap- 
parently from  the  old  rivalry  between  the 
Kinel-Connell  and  the  Kin  el- Owen,  which 
seem  to  have  led  to  petty  invasions  of  tin- 
English  borders  as  well  as  of  the  territory 
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of  Connaught.  In  the  summer  of  1238, 
Geoffrey  fitz  Maurice  and  Hugh  de  Lacy 
marched  into  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell,  and 
having  taken  hostages  for  the  submission  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, they  deposed  Mac  Lochlin  from  the 
chieftainship  of  Tyrone,  and  made  Brian, 
the  son  of  O'Neill,  king  in  his  place.  Early 
next  year,  Mac  Lochlin  returned,  defeated 
his  opponent*  with  great  slaughter,  and  re- 
assumed  the  sovereignty,  but  he  was  soon 
after  deprived  of  it  a  second  time.  O'Don- 
nell,  who  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Connaught,  appears  to  have  inter- 
fered in  the  disorders  of  Ulster ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  English  in  the  course 
of  this  year  invaded  his  territory,  and  com- 
mitted great  havoc  about  Carbury  and 
DrumclilF.  We  arc  also  told,  that  in  one  of 
the  partial  contests  arising  out  of  the  disor- 
ders of  Ulster,  a  son  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  with 
twenty-eight  men  "  in  shirts  of  mail,"  were 
all  killed  by  the  Irish. 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Richard 
de  Burgh,  whose  private  quarrels  with  Feid- 
lim  no  longer  find  a  place  in  the  chronicles. 
That  he  was  still  troublesome  we  learn  from 
the  fact,  that  in  1240,  at  the  very  ntoment 
when  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  was  at  the  English 
court  making  his  peace  with  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  Feidlim  O'Connor,  who  had  at 
length  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  pass 
into  England,  also  made  his  appearance 
there,  and  pleaded  his  wrongs  with  success. 
The  Irish  chronicles  tell  us  that  Feidlim 
went  "  to  complain  against  both  English  and 
Irish,  and,  having  received  great  honours 
from  the  king,  he  returned  safe  home." 
Hubert  de  Burgh  was,  at  this  time,  in  dis- 
grace, and  the  king  appears  to  have  been 
willing  to  listen  to  any  complaints  against 
his  kinsmen  in  Ireland,  and  he  now  wrote  to 
his  Irish  deputy,  ordering  him,  in  somewhat 
florid  language,  "  to  pluck  up  by  the  root 
that  fruitless  sycamore,  De  Burgh,  which 
Hubert,  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  insolence  of 
his  power,  had  planted  in  those  parts,  nor 
suffer  it  to  bud  forth  any  longer."* 

The  death  of  O'Donnell,  king  of  Tirconnell 
and  of  the  part  of  Connaught  north  of  the 
Curlew  mountains,  in  the  earlier  part  of  1211, 
led  to  new  troubles  in  the  north.  His  son, 
Malachy  O'Donnell,  succeeded  hini,  and  he 

•  "  Ut  ipsiua  uiiquae  plantations,  quoin  conies  Can- 
lias  Hubertus  in  illit  partibua,  dum  sua  potcntia 
debaccbaret,  plantavit,  infructuoaam  sycomorum  radi- 
cals evuUam,  non  sineret  omplius  pullulare."  See 
the  letter  in  Rymer. 
11<> 


immediately  espoused  the  cause  of  the  de- 
posed king  of  Tyrone,  Brian  O'Neill.  In  a 
great  battle  between  the  rival  chieftains, 
Mac  Lochlin,  who  occupied  the  throne,  and 
a  number  of  his  kinsmen  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  Kincl-Owen,  were  slain,  and  Brian  was 
in  consequence  received  as  king.  Malachy 
O'Donnell  seems  also  to  have  stirred  up  re- 
bellion in  Connaught,  where  Teige  O'Connor, 
Feidlim 's  nephew,  suddenly  plundered  some 
of  the  clans  of  the  county  of  Lei  trim.  Mau- 
rice fitz  Gerald  immediately  marched  an 
army  into  Roscommon,  and  retaliated  these 
outrages  on  Tcige's  friends  in  that  district, 
upon  which  Teige  fled  into  Tirconnell. 
Next  spring,  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  marched 
with  a  powerful  army  into  Tirconnell  in 
search  of  Teige  O'Connor,  who  was  at  length 
surrendered  to  Cuchonaght  O'Reilly,  of 
Breffny,  one  of  Feidlim's  tributaries,  to 
whose  custody  he  was  committed  as  a  pri- 
soner. Early  in  1243,  O'Reilly  not  only 
set  his  prisoner  at  liberty  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, but  joined  him  in  committing  de- 
predations on  his  neighbours.  Yet  O'Reilly 
immediately  repented  of  this  alliance,  and, 
having  appointed  a  meeting  with  Teige 
O'Connor,  attacked  him  suddenly  and  took 
him  prisoner.  Teige's  brother  Cathal,  who 
was  a  ward  of  another  of  the  O'Reillys,  also 
rose  in  arms  against  this  family,  and  com- 
mitted a  variety  of  depredations.  Teige 
was  kept  in  confinement  till  the  fifteenth  of 
February,  1244,  and  then  O'Reilly  put  out 
his  eyes  and  otherwise  mutilated  him.  Ro- 
dcric,  another  brother  of  Teige  O'Connor,  j 
was  accidentally  drowned  on  the  9th  of  . 
March;  and  a  fourth  brother,  Connor,  died  ] 
nearly  about  the  same  time;  so  that  young 
Cathal  was  now  left  alone  to  struggle  against 
his  numerous  enemies. 

We  have  frequent  occasions  to  remark  the 
readiness  of  the  Irish  chiefs  to  acknowledge 
the  personal  attentions  which  they  received 
from  the  English  kings,  and  their  anxiety 
to  secure  their  protection  against  the  rapa- 
cious violence  of  the  feudatory  barons.  Feid- 
lim had  remained  constant  in  his  friendship 
to  the  English  government  ever  since  his 
visit  to  king  Henry ;  and  when,  in  1249,  this 
king,  engaged  in  an  obstinate  war  with  the 
Welsh,  sent  for  assistance  to  Ireland,  the 
king  of  Connaught  presented  himself  with 
zeal  to  march  to  his  aid.  The  Anglo- Irish 
barons,  on  the  contrary,  showed  some  re- 
luctance in  answering  to  the  summons,  insist- 
ing upon  their  exemption  from  attendance  on 
foreign  service,  and  the  tardiness  of  Maurice 
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fitz  Gerald  gave  so  much  offence  to  the 
English  monarch,  that  as  soon  as  he  could 
dispense  with  his  services,  he  dismissed  him 
frcm  his  office  of  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  and 
appointed  John,  son  of  Geoffrey  de  Marisco, 
in  his  place.*  The  Irish  annalists  record 
with  gratitude  that  "  the  king  treated  Feid- 
iim  O'Connor  with  great  honour  in  this  ex- 
pedition." 

O'Donnell  of  Tirconnell  profited  hy  their 
absence  to  invade  and  plunder  some  of  the 
eastern  districts  of  Connaught,  and  thus  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  a  new  war  in  Ulster. 

]  !  Early  in  1246,  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  marched 
with  a  formidable  army  of  English  into  Tir- 
connell, and  having  reduced  O'Donnell  to 
submission,  he  deprived  him  of  one  half  of 
his  territory,  which  he  gave  to  a  grandson 
of  Rod  eric  O'Connor,  named  Cormac,  and 
took  hostages  of  O'Donnell  for  the  other 
half.  The  submission  of  the  latter  appears 
to  have  been  a  mere  feint  to  gain  time,  for 
as  soon  as  the  English  army  had  retired,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Kinel-Connell  crowded  to  his 
banner,  and  having  recovered  his  own  ter- 
ritory, he  acted  on  the  offensive,  and  ap- 
peared suddenly  before  Sligo  on  the  first  of 
November,  and  burnt  the  outworks  of  the 
town,-  but  the  massive  walls  of  the  castle 
defied  all  his  efforts  to  reduce  it.  His  ob- 
ject in  attacking  Sligo  was  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  his  hostages,  which  the  English  had 
deposited  there  for  safety ;  and  the  garrison, 
1  following  the  usual  practice  on  such  occa- 
sions, put  them  to  death  by  hanging  them 
from  the  keep.    Early  in  1247,  Maurice  fitz 

,  Gerald  again  marched  to  punish  the  turbu- 
lence of  O'Donnell,  and  having  assembled 
his  forces  at  Sligo,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Cormac  O'Connor,  they  marched  to  Bally- 
shannon,  where  they  were  joined  by  Connor 
O'Connor,  another  grandson  of  Roderic. 
O'Donnell,  in  the  mean  time,  had  collected 
all  the  forces  of  Tirconnell  and  Tyrone,  and 
•  he  defended  the  passage  of  the  river  at  Bally- 
shannon  against  them  during  a  whole  week. 

i    Perceiving  that  there  was  no  hope  of  passing 

j  the  ford  here,  as  long  as  O'Donnell  held  the 
opposite  bank,  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  dis- 
patched Cormac  O'Connor  with  a  strong 
body  of  horsemen,  who  first  proceeded  in  a 
westerly  direction,  so  as  to  make  the  enemy 
believe  he  was  retreating  into  Connaught. 
He  then  turned  southwards,  still  in  the  di- 
rection of  Connaught,  until  he  was  quite  out 
of  sight  of  those  who  were  defending  the 

*  John  de  Marisco  entered  upon  his  office  in  1246. 


ford,  when  he  wheeled  round,  directing  his 
course  along  the  edge  of  the  bog  till  he  came  j 
again  to  the  river,  which  he  crossed  at  the 
ford  of  Belacooloon,  near  Belleck,  and  thus 
placed  himself  in  O'Donnell's  rear.  O'Don- 
nell, surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack, 
turned  suddenly  to  resist  it,  and  left  the  ford 
at  Ballyshannon  feebly  defended,  on  which  | 
Fitz  Gerald  and  the  English  forced  their  1 
way  over,  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  the 
side  of  the  river.    O'Donnell,  though  thus 
attacked  by  his  enemies  on  both  sides,  fought 
with  obstinacy,  but  the  English  gained  a 
sanguinary  victory,    and    O'Donnell   and  i 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  chieftains 
of  Ulster  were  among  the  slain.    The  Eng- 
lish appointed  Roderic  O'Cananain  king 
over  Tirconnell. 

The  remainder  of  this  year  (1247),  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year  following, 
was  occupied  in  fierce  hostilities  between  the 
English  settlers  in  Connaught,  who  were 
constantly  encroaching  upon  the  possessions 
of  the  Irish,  and  the  native  chieftains,  in 
which  Feidlim  appears  to  have  remained 
almost  neuter,  for  he  wa9  reduced  to  little 
more  than  the  shadow  of  authority,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  English  being  pursued  as  rebels  j 
against  his  throne.    In  the  course  of  this  \ 
war  several  of  the  principal  towns  in  Con-  j  i 
naught  were  plundered  and  burnt,  and  a  j 
greater  number  of  men  of  note  fell  on  both  j 
sides  than  had  been  killed  in  any  previous  ! 
invasion  of  this  province.    The  Irish  of 
Ulster  had,  in  the  mean  time,  given  new 
cause  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  the  war  in  Con- 
naught had  scarcely  been  appeased,  when  j 
Maurice  fitz  Gerald  inarched  with  an  Eng- 
lish army  into  Tirconnell,  deposed  his  own 
creature  O'Cananain,  plundered  and  devas-  j  : 
tated  the  country,  and  then  placed  as  ruler  !  ' 
over  it  Geoffrey  O'Donnell,  the  brother  of  j 
the  chief  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle  in  the 
preceding  year.    O'Cananain  fled  into  Ty- 
rone, and  the  English  had  scarcely  turned 
their  backs  upon  Tirconnell,  when  the  Kinel- 
Owen  invaded  that  kingdom  to  restore  him 
to  the  throne;  but  they  were  defeated  by 
O'Donnell,  and  Roderic  O'Cananain  was 
slain.    This  was  not  the  only  misfortune 
which  the  Kinel-Owen  drew  upon  themselves 
by  their  rash  zeal  in  the  cause  of  O'Cana- 
nain ;  for,  when  the  English  lord  justice 
heard  of  their  invasion  of  Tirconnell,  he 
marched  into  Tyrone  with  such  a  formida- 
ble army,  that  O'Neill  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  the  English,  and  gave  hostages 
for  the  whole  of  his  territory. 
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New  disorders  were  perpetually  arising 
in  Connaught,  and  early  in  1249  king  Feid- 
lim  again  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  deputy,  who  assembled  a  formid- 
able army  at  Athlone.  Feidlim  sent  his 
moveable  property  into  Breffny  and  into 
the  north,  and  retired  before  them.  They 
plundered  Breffny,  the  Irish  clans  of  Ros- 
common, and  various  other  districts,  and 
then,  having  made  Turlough  O'Connor  (the 
son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Cathal  Croivdearg)  king 
in  place  of  Feidlim,  the  lord  justice  returned 
into  Meath,  and  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  estab- 
lished his  head  quarters  at  Sligo. 

It  becomes  wearisome  to  trace,  in  their 
details,  the  petty  wars  which  now  devastated 
every  part  of  the  island,  except  the  English 
possessions,  during  several  successive  years ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  English 
power  was  gradually  becoming  ascendant 
throughout  Connaught  and  Ulster,  and  the 
lord  justice  was  enabled,  from  time  to  time, 
to  send  Irish  soldiers  to  serve  in  the  armies 
of  the  English  monarch.  Yet  the  weak  and 
uncertain  policy  of  the  government  in  Eng- 
land towards  its  Irish  settlements  is  shown 
in  the  rapid  change  of  the  deputies  who 
governed  it.  In  1254,  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  English  government  in  Ireland 
appeared  to  have  opened,  by  a  formal 
grant  of  that  kingdom  by  his  father,  to  prince 
Edward,  the  heir  to  the  English  throne. 
The  grant  contained  an  express  provision 
that  Ireland  should  never  be  separated  from 
the  English  crown.  How  far  the  presence 
of  the  prince  in  Ireland  might  have  bene- 
fited that  country  it  is  impossible  now  to 
say ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
went  thither,  although  preparations  were 
made  to  send  him  over  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment in  person  in  1255.  As  it  was,  the 
absence  of  the  supreme  governor,  and  the 
contradictory  orders  of  the  father  and  the 
son,  which  often  came  together,  for  the 
king's  council  frequently  superseded  prince 
Edward's  acts,  only  added  to  the  embarras- 
mcnts  and  difficulties  of  the  government  in 
Dublin. 

The  year  just  mentioned,  1255,  saw  the 
commencement  of  several  great  feuds  which 
continued  to  desolate  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign. 
The  two  Irish  warriors  now  most  in  repute, 
were  Hugh,  the  son  of  Feidlim  O'Connor, 
and  Geoffrey  O'Donncll  of  Tirconnell.  Both 
were  equally  hostile  to  the  English,  although 
neither  hesitated  to  league  himself  with 
them  whenever  his  private  interests  were 
MS 


served  by  the  alliance.  In  Connaught,  which 
was  still  torn  by  the  rivalry  of  the  various 
pretenders  to  the  crown,  the  English  were,  at 
this  time,  the  partisans  of  the  sons  of  Rode- 
ric  O'Connor ;  but  the  fortunes  of  Feidlim 
were  in  the  ascendant,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1255,  Hugh  O'Connor,  on  one  side, 
went  into  Tyrone,  and  established  peace 
between  his  father  and  the  people  of  Ulster, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  Feidlim  himself 
met  Walter  de  Burgh,  now  the  head  of  the 
family  in  Ireland,  on  the  borders  of  Ros- 
common and  Galway,  and  a  peace  was  rati- 
fied between  them,  advantageous  to  the  crown 
of  Connaught.  Early  in  the  year  following 
Hugh  O'Connor  met  the  new  lord  justice  at 
Rinn  Duin  in  Roscommon,  with  a  result 
equally  conciliatory. 

Thus  at  peace  with  his  neighbours,  the 
king  of  Connaught  proceeded  to  crush  his 
domestic  enemies.  Early  in  1256,  he  marched 
against  the  O'Reilly's  of  Breffny,  and  de- 
feated them  in  a  sanguinary  battle  on  the 
plain  of  Fenagh,  in  Leitrim.  He  subse- 
quently proceeded  to  Sligo,  and  plundered 
trie  lands  of  some  turbulent  chiefs  in  that 
district.  About  the  same  time,  Walter  de 
Burgh  marched  from  Clanrickard  against  the 
O'Flahertys,  plundered  their  territory,  and 
took  possession  of  Lough  Corrib.  Then, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Hugh  O'Connor 
quarrelled  with  the  O'Rourkes  of  the  other 
Breffny,  and  "  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  father  Feidlim,"  plundered  their  terri- 
tory the  week  before  Christmas,  and, 
although  they  had  thrown  themselves  on  the 
protection  of  the  English,  he  compelled 
them  to  make  peace  with  him.  O'Donnell 
also  invaded  Fermanagh  and  Breffny  of  the 
O'Rourkes,  and  imposed  his  conditions  on 
both  districts. 

Such  was  peace  in  Connaught  in  1256. 
In  the  year  following,  Hugh  O'Connor  put 
out  the  eyes  of  two  of  his  young  kinsmen, 
apparently  without  any  other  provocation 
than  the  fear  that  their  proximity  of  blood 
might  make  them  competitors  for  his  father's 
crown,  or,  as  the  Irish  annals  express  it, 
"  through  hatred  and  rivalship,"  and  then 
he  again  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
O'Rourkes  of  Breffny.  In  some  of  these 
acts,  especially  in  his  war  with  the  O'Rourkes 
and  the  outrage  committed  on  his  kinsmen, 
Hugh  O'Connor  appears  to  have  acted  in 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  his  father,  and  the 
English  themselves  received  provocations 
sufficient,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  have 
driven  them   into  hostilities.     But  their 
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policy  towards  Connaught  was  at  this  time 
more  pacific  in  its  character,  and  at  a  confer- 
ence held  at  Athlone,  Feidlim  gnve  satisfac- 
tion in  presence  of  the  lord  justice,  Maurice 
fitz  Gerald,  Walter  de  Burgh,  and  other 
lords,  and  the  peace  between  them  was  con- 
finned  by  all  parties.  The  English  barons 
then  proceeded  to  Sligo,  to  repress  an  inva- 
sion of  their  territory  there  by  Geoffrey 
O'Donnell,  but  the  English  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  at  Creadran  near  Sligo,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  town  was  taken  and  burnt,  and 
the  English  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
whole  district,  and  retreat  into  Meath.  In 
the  heat  of  this  battle  O'Donnell  and  Fitz 
Gerald  met  in  personal  combat,  and  both 
were  carried  away  desperately  wounded. 

The  death  of  O'Donnell  was  not  unworthy 
of  the  fame  he  had  already  earned  by  his 
;  valiant  actions.  While  this  hero  of  his  tribe, 
who  had  been  carried  mournfully  by  bis 
people  to  his  residence  in  an  island  in  Lough 
Beagh,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  lay  there 
in  a  languishing  state,  without  hope  of  re- 
covery, Brian  O'Neill  of  Tyrone  took  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  of  its  chief,  and  of 
the  uncertain  succession,  for  he  had  no  chil- 
dren, to  make  an  attempt  to  seize  upon  the 
chieftainship  of  Tirconnell.  He  sent  mes- 
:  sengers  to  demand  of  O'Donnell  the  host- 
ages of  his  kingdom,  the  delivery  of  whom 
was  the  usual  mode  of  declaring  a  successor, 
while  he  marched  his  army  to  the  banks  of 
the  Swilly.  The  indignant  spirit  of  O'Don- 
nell rose  superior  to  the  feebleness  of  his 
body,  and,  having  sent  away  O'Neill's  mes- 
senger with  contempt,  he  summoned  the 
Kinel-Connell  to  assemble  in  haste,  to  re- 
ceive his  last  commands.  He  then  directed 
his  coffin  to  be  prepared,  and  placing  himself 
in  it,  his  faithful  attendants  carried  nim  thus 
in  the  middle  of  the  army,  which  marched  for- 
wards to  encounter  their  old  hostile  brethren 
of  Tyrone.  When  they  met,  the  battle  was 
obstinate  and  sanguinary,  each  party,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  native  annalist,  fighting 
"without  regard  to  friend  or  relative,"  but 
at  length  the  Tir-Owen  were  entirely  de- 
feated, and  O'Neill  was  compelled  to  retreat 
hastily  into  his  own  territory.  The  people 
of  Tirconnell  marched  in  triumph  from  the 
field  of  battle,  until  they  reached  the  vil- 
lage of  Conwall,  near  Letterkenny  in  Done- 
gal, where  they  laid  down  the  coffin  of 
O'Donnell  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  they  perceived  that 
their  chieftain  had  breathed  his  last. 

When  O'Donnell's  death  became  publicly 


known,  Brian  O'Neill,  in  spite  of  his  defeat, 
repeated  his  claim  to  his  succession,  and  de- 
manded the  hostages.  The  Kinel-Connel!, 
proud  of  their  victory  and  of  the  distin- 
guished bravery  of  their  chief,  and  actuated 
by  all  that  jealousy  of  the  Kinel-Owen 
which  had  led  to  so  much  bloodshed,  and 
was  leading  gradually  to  the  subjugation  of 
Ulster  by  their  common  enemy  the  English, 
and  aware  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  no 
chiefs  of  the  family  of  O'Donnell,  to  which 
they  were  attached,  who  were  worthy  to 
succeed  him,  agreed  to  hold  a  great  meeting 
to  consult  about  the  election  of  a  king.  In 
the  midst  of  their  deliberations,  a  young 
scion  of  the  O'Donnell  stock  named  Brian 
Oge,  who  had  been  carried  to  Scotland  in 
his  boyhood  to  save  him  from  the  troubles 
of  his  country,  and  who  had  now  returned 
in  haste,  knowing  himself  to  be  the  nearest 
kinsman  of  Geoffrey  O'Donnell,  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  before  the  assembled 
multitude,  and  was  at  once  acknowledged  as 
their  chieftain.  O'Neill  appears  to  have  ac- 
quiesced silently,  if  unwillingly,  in  this  elec- 
tion, occupied  probably  with  other  designs 
of  still  greater  moment. 

Hugh  O'Connor  of  Connaught,  whose  suc- 
cesses over  the  partizans  of  the  rival  claim- 
ants to  his  father's  throne,  as  well  as  the 
facility  shown  by  the  English  in  renewing 
peace  with  his  father,  had  raised  his  pride 
and  fed  his  ambition,  aspired  to  be  the 
leader,  or  at  least  the  founder,  of  a  new  con- 
federacy of  the  native  Irish  to  expel  the 
English  from  the  island.  The  temporary 
weakness  of  the  English  government,  and 
the  success  of  O'Donnell  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding, had  shown  that  the  Irish  were  ca- 
pable of  defeating  their  enemies  in  fair 
battle.  Accordingly,  a  great  meeting  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  was  held  at  Caol-Uisge,  near 
Newry,  soon  after  the  election  of  the  new 
chief  of  the  Kinel-Connell  ,  at  which  Hugh 
O'Connor  and  Brian  O'Neill  were  present. 
After  some  discussion,  it  appears  that  O'Neill 
was  flattered  by  the  general  agreement  to 
acknowledge  him  as  king  of  Ireland,  which 
thus  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  league. 
The  whole  of  the  year  following  seems  to 
have  been  spent  in  secret  preparations,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  Hugh  O'Connor 
and  Brian  O'Neill  held  a  conference  on  De- 
venish  island  in  Lough  Erne.  It  was  here, 
probably,  that  they  determined,  in  deference 
to  the  personal  interests  and  enmities  of 
O'Neill,  to  commence  the  attack  in  Ulster 
by  expelling  the  English  from  Down. 
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The  English,  however,  were  not,  as  ex- 
pected, taken  by  surprise.  A  new  and 
able  lord  justice,  Stephen  Longespee,  had 
arrived  in  Ireland,  and  he  proceeded  with- 
out delay  to  meet  the  insurgents.  The  first 
and  last  battle,  one  famous  among  the  old 
Irish  annalists  and  poets  for  its  disastrous 
consequences,  was  fought  in  the  spring  of 
1260,  at  the  city  of  Down,  which  the  Irish 
army  had  already  reached.  It  was  obsti- 
nately contested,  but  the  mailed  warriors  of 
the  finglish  Pale  at  length  overthrew  their 


opponents  with  terrible  slaughter,  and  Brian 
O'Neill  himself,  with  a  great  number  of  the 
chiefs  of  Tyrone  and  Connaught,  were  left 
dead  on  the  field.  Hugh  O'Connor  made 
his  retreat  to  Connaught;  but  the  grand 
confederacy  had  been  destroyed  at  one  blow,  | 
and  the  result  was  so  disastrous  to  the  | 
O'Neills,  that  it  was  long  before  that  family 
became  in  any  degree  formidable.  The 
English  lord  justice  was  left  at  liberty  to 
repress  other  troubles  which  had  arisen  in 
the  south  and  west. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THB  OERALDINES  IN  MCNSTER,  AND  THE  DE  BURGHS  IN  CONNAUOnT ;   STATE  OP  IRELAND  DIHINO  THE 

REIGN  OF  EDWARD  I. 


UR  attention  has  been 
called  off  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  trans- 
actions in  Ulster  and 
Connaught,  till  we  are 
almost  losing  sight  of 
the  great  province  of 
the  south  which  was 
now  on  the  point  of  becoming  the  scene  of 
disorders  of  the  most  formidable  kind;  and, 
indeed,  the  contemporary  annalists  are  too 
much  absorbed  with  the  movement  of  the 
O'Connors  and  the  O'Neills  to  take  notice 
of  these  disorders,  until  they  assumed  such 
a  character  that  they  necessarily  intruded 
themselves  on  the  view. 

Since  the  rebuke  conveyed  to  Maurice 
fitz  Gerald  by  his  removal  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  his  family,  proud  in  their 
great  possessions  and  in  their  alliances,  held 
themselves  aloof  from  the  court  at  Dublin, 
and  lived  in  their  castles  in  Munster,  like 
independent  princes.  The  Mac  Carthys  of 
Desmond  and  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond 
were  equally  provoked  and  enraged  at  the 
insolence  and  tyranny  of  their  English  neigh- 
bour, while  the  government  of  Dublin 
was  too  weak  and  vacillating  to  interfere 
with  any  effect.  Stephen  Longespee,  who 
had  been  appointed  lord  justice  early  in 
1259,  was  treacherously  slain  by  his  own 
people  before  he  had  enjoyed  his  office 
many  months ;  and  William  Den,  a  man  of 
no  weight  or  influence  in  Ireland,  was  sent 
to  succeed  him  in  1260.  Soon  after  his 
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arrival,  the  Mac  Carthys,  acting  perhaps  in 
concert  with  the  great  confederacy  headed 
by  O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  and  encouraged  by  a 
defeat  which  the  English  had  sustained  in 
Thomond  during  the  preceding  year,  rose 
in  arms  in  1261  under  one  of  the  ablest 
chiefs  who  had  ever  ruled  the  Euge- 
nian  clan,  Fineen  mac  Carthy.  According 
to  some  authorities,  the  new  lord  justice, 
with  Walter  de  Burgh  earl  of  Ulster,  Wal- 
ter de  Riddlesford  of  Leinster,  and  other 
barons,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Geraldines ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  latter 
were  so  signally  defeated  by  the  Mac  Carthys 
in  a  battle  at  Kilgarvan,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  that,  to  use  the  quaint  language  of 
the  old  historian  Hanmer,  for  a  long  time 
the  Geraldines  durst  not  put  plough  in 
ground  in  their  own  country.  Among  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  family  of  Fitz 
Gerald  slain  on  this  occasion  was  the  lord 
John  fitz  Thomas,  founder  of  the  monastery 
of  Tralee,  with  his  son,  and  eight  barons, 
and  fifteen  knights.  Although  Fineen  mac 
Carthy  was  himself  slain  by  the  English 
soon  afterwards,  the  Irish  of  Desmond, 
under  his  brother,  continued  to  ravage  the 
estates  of  their  English  enemies  with  fire 
and  sword  with  little  opposition,  until  at 
length  the  personal  feuds  which  invariably 
showed  themselves  among  the  natives  in  the 
hour  of  prosperity,  made  them  again  a  prey 
to  their  enemies,  and  the  Geraldines  agaii 
recovered  their  power,  and  became  prouder 
and  more  insolent  than  ever. 
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Among  those  who  had  contrihuted  most 
powerfully  to  humble  the  Mac  Carthys  on 
this  occasion,  were  the  De  Burghs  of  Clan- 
rickard.    Walter  de  Burgh,  who  had  now 
inherited  the  earldom  of  Ulster,  had  invaded 
Desmond  in  1264,  and  penetrated  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Killamey,  where  several 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Mac  Carthys  were 
slain,  although  De  Burgh  is  represented  as 
having  been  defeated.    But  these  two  great 
houses,  the  De  Burghs  and  the  Fitz  Geralds, 
!  soon  ceased  to  act  conjointly  against  their 
I  common  enemy,  the  Irish.    Rival  claims, 
'   or  jealousies  of  some  kind  or  other,  led  to 
a  desperate  feud  between  the  young  Maurice 
fitz  Gerald  and  Walter  de  Burgh  earl  of 
I  Ulster,  in  which  early  in  1264-  these  two 
I  English  barons  drew  the  sword  against  each 
other,  which  led  to  such  extensive  ravages 
that,  as  the  Irish  chronicles  inform  us,  a 
large  portion  of  Ireland  was  laid  waste  be- 
!  rween  them.    The  earl  of  Ulster  commenced 
by  attacking  Fitz  Gerald's  castles  in  Con- 
naught,  which  from  the  position  of  his  own 
great  estates  were  most  exposed  to  him,  and 
he  burnt  and  plundered  all  the  manors  of  the 
Gcraldines  in  that  province.    It  appears  that 
Richard  dc  Capella,  a  new  English  lord  jus- 
tice, took  part  with  the  De  Burghs,  ana  he 
seems  to  have  appointed  a  meeting  of  the 
barons  of  both  party  at  Castledermot,  in 
Kildare,  probably  to  attempt  a  reconcilia- 
tion.   But  the  Geraldines  came  in  greater 
;  force  than  their  opponents,  and  by  the  orders 
:  of  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  and  John  htz  Thomas, 
the  persons  of  the  lord  justice,  Richard  de 
Burgh  (heir  to  the  earldom  of  Ulster),  Theo- 
i  bald  le  Botiler,  John  de  Cogan,  and  some 
I  others  of  their  party,  were  violently  seized, 
dragged  from  the  church  in  which  they  were 
assembled,  and  thrown  into  prison  in  the 
castles  of  Ley  and  Dunamase.    In  conse- 
quence of  this  unexampled  act  of  violence 
'  against  the  authority  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  a  parliament  was  assembled 
at  Kilkenny,  and  at  its  decree  the  Geraldines 
were  obliged  to  set  their  prisoners  at  liberty. 
But  the  oflence  they  had  committed  against 
the  English  crown  was  not  soon  forgotten, 
i  Richard  de  Capella  was  recalled,  and  a  man 
of  greater  vigour  and  of  more  influence  in 
Ireland,  David  de  Barry,  the  ancestor  of  the 
noble  family  of  Barrymore,  was  appointed 
lord  justice.    He  immediately  exerted  his 
authority  in  curbing  the  power  and  insolence 
;  of  the  Geraldines,  deprived  them  of  many 
;  of  their  castles,  and  restored  peace  between 
thorn  and  the  De  Burghs. 


The  sanguinary  feud  between  these  two 
houses  caused  a  greater  sensation  among  the 
English  in  Ireland  than  years  of  hostilities 
against  the  native  Irish,  and  may  have  been 
traced  in  numerous  little  incidents  more  or 
less  romantic.  One  of  these  minor  events 
which  has  been  recorded  most  fully  by  the 
old  historians,  and  the  memory  of  which  has 
been  preserved  in  a  short  Anglo-Norman 
ballad  or  poem  still  in  existence,  was  the  | 
walling  of  the  town  of  New  Ross,  on  the 
Barrow  near  Waterford.  Tradition  has  pre- 
served a  story  relating  to  this  event  which 
is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  predatory 
habits  of  the  age,  when  not  only  plundering 
parties,  but  individuals  of  the  different  races, 
were  constantly  on  the  look  out  for  an  op- 
portunity to  rob  each  other.  The  Irish 
annals  record,  under  the  date  1249,  the  death 
of  a  warrior  of  Ossory,  named  Donough 
O'Gillapatrick,  who  is  described  as  the 
"  third  greatest  plunderer  of  the  English  in 
all  Ireland."  It  is  added,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  about  to  reconnoitre  the  Eng- 
lish market  towns,  in  different  guises  least 
likely  to  attract  attention,  as  a  pauper,  car- 
penter, turner,  poet,  or  merchant,  to  seize 
opportunities  for  robbing  or  slaying.* 

It  was,  perhaps,  some  such  "  plunderer  " 
as  this,  who,  according  to  the  legend  just 
alluded  to,  entered  the  then  open  town  of 
New  Ross,  early  in  the  year  1265.  The 
Irishman  was  on  horseback,  and  he  rode  up 
to  a  merchant's  stall  and  chose  a  valuable 
piece  of  cloth,  for  which  he  offered  a  low 
price.  The  merchant  and  the  stranger  stood 
for  some  time  haggling  about  the  price, 
until  the  latter,  pretending  to  agree  to  the 
seller's  terms,  allowed  it  to  be  safely  depo- 
sited on  the  back  of  his  horse,  and  then  sud- 
denly setting  spurs  to  its  sides,  rode  away 
without  paying  for  his  purchase,  and  as  no 
one  was  mounted  ready,  and  he  had  no  town- 
gates  to  pass,  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
overtake  him.  This  insulting  depredation 
caused  a  great  commotion  in  the  town,  and 
a  public  meeting  of  the  burghers  was  called 
to  consult  on  the  most  efficient  measures  for 
checking  future  depredators  of  the  same 
description.  At  length  a  rich  widow  named 
Rose,  who  had  great  influence  among  the 

*  His  fame  was  consecrated  in  a  proverbial  quatrain 
in  Irish  verse,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation. 

"  He  is  a  carpenter,  he  is  a  turner, 
My  nursling  is  a  bookman, 
He  is  selling  wine  and  hides, 
Whenever  he  sees  a  gathering." 
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townsmen,  stood  forth,  and  not  only  pro- 
posed, as  a  safeguard  to  the  town,  that  it 
should  be  immediately  surrounded  with  a 
ditch  and  walls,  but  added  the  patriotic  offer 
to  contribute  largely  to  this  desirable  under- 
taking with  her  own  purse.  The  proposal  was 
at  once  agreed  to,  and,  without  delay,  the 
whole  body  of  the  townsmen  set  themselves 
to  the  work,  marching  to  it  in  companies  to 
relieve  each  other,  and  encouraged  by  the 
presence  and  counsels  of  the  liberal  dame 
with  whom  it  had  originated.  Trenches  and 
ditches  were  forthwith  cut  in  the  earth  or 
quarried  in  the  rock,  and  the  latter  furnished 
stones  which  were  soon  raised  into  walls  and 
towers,  so  that  in  an  incredibly  small  space 
of  time  the  town  was  surrounded  with  a 
defence  which  might  set  at  defiance  its  Irish 
enemies. 

The  ballad  above  alluded  to,  composed  in 
the  language  then  most  in  use  among  the 
educated  classes  of  society  in  England,  and 
among  the  English  of  Ireland,  by  some 
merry  minstrel,  who  probably  sung  it  to  the 
burghers  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
describes  how  the  townsmen  marched  in 
their  companies  to  dig  in  the  foss,  the  first 
process  of  fortification,  which  was  not 
completed  at  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  the  poem.  The  townsmen,  we  are  told, 
alarmed  at  the  war  between  the  Gcral- 
dines  and  the  De  Burghs,*  determined,  as 
a  measure  of  precaution,  to  surround  New 
Ross  with  a  ditch  and  wall.  Accordingly, 
they  hired  men,  and  set  a  hundred  or 
more  to  work  daily,  but  they  went  on  too 
slowly  for  the  impatient  burghers,  who 
knew  not  how  soon  they  might  be  attacked 
by  one  party  or  the  other.  Another  council 
was  therefore  held,  in  which  it  was  resolved 
that,  depending  no  longer  on  the  tardy  labour 
of  men  whose  only  stimulation  was  their 
wages,  the  townsmen  should  go  to  the  work 
themselves,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  was  divided  into  compa- 
nies, according  to  the  trade  corporations, 
each  eompany  taking  their  turns  alternately 
on  the  successive  days  of  the  week.  The 
minstrel,  who  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
townsmen,  praises  the  fairness  of  his  town, 
and  its  population  appears  to  have  been  con- 
siderable.    On  the  Monday  morning,  at 

•  "  Mis  poure  avoint  de  un  gerre, 
Qe,  m  parentre  deus  barouns, 
Veici  escrit  amdeua  lur  nuns, 
Sire  Morioe  e  Sire  Wauter." 

I  think  there  can  be  littie  doubt  the  two  barons  were 
Maurice  fitx  Gerald  and  Walter  de  Burgh  earl  of  Ulster. 
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break  of  day,  a  company  of  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  composed  of  the  vintners, 
mercers,  drapers,  and  "merchants,"  marched 
in  grand  procession  to  the  foss,  with  banners 
flying,  and  flutes  and  tabours  playing,  and  j 
there  they  worked  without  ceasing  till  noon.  \ 
Then  they  returned  home  in  the  same  order,  i 
their  young  men  shouting  and  singing  in 
triumph.  Even  the  priests,  as  soon  as  they 
had  sung  their  morning  service,  hastened  to 
join  in  the  work,  and  the  minstrel  slyly  in- 
sinuates, that  these  brawny  and  well-fed 
servants  of  holy  church  did  more  work  than 
all  the  rest  together.*  When  these  left  at 
noon,  the  mariners  came  in  procession,  with 
their  banner  bearing  the  figure  of  a  ship, 
and  worked  till  night.  There  were  only 
six  hundred  of  these,  many  of  them  of  course 
being  absent  on  shipboard,  but  had  they 
been  all  there,  we  are  assured  that  their 
number  would  have  amounted  to  not  less 
than  eleven  hundred.  Tuesday  was  allotted 
to  the  tailors  and  habit-makers,  with  the 
dyers,  fullers,  and  sadlers,  all  fair  and  good 
people,  but  less  numerous  than  the  other 
trades,  for  they  amounted  only  to  four  hun- 
dred. The  shoemakers,  tanners,  and  butch- 
ers, who  worked  on  the  Wednesday,  were 
only  three  hundred  all  together,  but  tbey 
were  strong  men,  and  full  of  spirits,  and 
they  marched  to  their  work  singing  gaily, 
with  showily-painted  banners.  The  fisher- 
men and  the  hucksters,  to  the  number  of 
four  hundred,  took  their  turn  on  Thursday ; 
and  their  procession  was  closed  by  thirty- 
two  wain wrights  ( waynpayru ),  on  whose 
banner  was  figured  a  fish  and  a  platter.  The 
name  of  the  trade  of  those  who  worked  on 
the  Friday,  is  unfortunately  erased  in  the 
manuscript;  but  th*y  were  succeeded  on 
the  Saturday  by  the  carpenters,  smiths,  and 
masons,  in  number  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
who,  by  the  earnestness  with  which  they 
worked,  made  a  creditable  close  of  the  week's 
labours  of  the  men  of  New  Ross.  But  the 
undertaking  was  too  important  to  be  allowed 
to  rest,  even  on  Sunday,  when,  while  the 
men  reposed  themselves,  the  ladies  of  the 
town  went  to  the  foss,  in  such  numbers,  and  j 
so  richly  dressed,  and  so  beautiful,  that  the  ] 
minstrel  declares  he  never  heard  of  so  many  ; 
ladies  in  a  foss  before.    "  Happy,"  he  adds, 

•  "  E  les  prestres,  quant  ont  chante, 
Si  vont  overir  au  fosse, 
£  tmvellent  mut  durcment, 
Plus  qe  ne  funt  autre  gent; 
Kur  il  sunt  jevenx  e  vilyses, 
E  grans  e  foru,  ben  sojornes.*' 
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"  would  be  the  man  who  might  have  his 
choice  of  them."*  It  was  the  work  of  the 
ladies  to  collect  stones,  and  place  them  along 
the  foss,  ready  for  building  the  walls,  and 
the?  carried  them  in  procession,  with  banners 
flying  before  them  like  the  men.  When 
they  had  done  their  day's  work,  they  re- 
turned home  singing  joyfully,  and  then  they 
met  together  with  mirth  and.  wine,  and  they 
declared  that  they  would  build  one  of  the 
gates,  which  should  be  called  the  Ladies' 
Gate,  and  that  they  would  have  their  prison 
in  it,  where  all  who  gave  offence  to  the  fair 
sex  should  be  confined  at  their  will.  Thus 
did  the  townspeople  of  New  Ross  gaily  and 
playfully  amuse  themselves  amid  the  horrible 
devastations  which  were  carried  on  in  the 
country  around.  But  the  minstrel  goes  on 
to  tell  us  that,  as  soon  as  their  walls  were 
finished,  so  that  they  would  no  longer  fear 
being  taken  by  surprise,  they  could  set  their 
enemies  at  defiance,  even  if  they  came  with 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  for  the 
town  was  well  stored  with  all  kinds  of  arms 
and  munitions,  and  its  numerous  inhabitants 
were  men  with  stout  hearts,  and  all  drilled 
to  war.  He  then  enumerates  the  fighting- 
men  of  the  town  who  regularly  assembled 
at  their  musters,  consisting  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-three  arbalistcrs,  of  twelve  hundred 
good  bowmen,  of  three  thousand  armed  with 
spears  and  axes,  and  of  a  hundred  and  four 
well  armed  horsemen.  "  But,"  says  the 
rhymer,  "brave  as  are  the  townsmen  of  Ross, 
they  are  peaceful  and  tranquil,  and  only 
desire  to  be  let  alone  ;  although  there  is  not 
an  Irishman  in  Ireland  that  dare  attack  them, 
but,  when  the  town  horn  has  been  twice 
sounded,  you  will  see  the  citizens  rushing 
to  their  arms,  each  emulous  of  the  other  in 
his  eagerness  to  be  the  first  to  engage  the 
encmy."+ 

•  "  Ki  <je  la  fut  pur  esgordcr, 

Meint  bele  dame  y  put-il  veer, 
Mcint  mantel  de  eacarlet, 
E  de  vcrd  e  de  burriet, 
E  meint  bone  roket  bien  rit.ee, 
Meint  blank  fen  ben  colouree, 
Ke  unices  en  tere  ou  je  ai  cal6, 
Tantz  belc  dames  ne  vi  en  fosaee. 
Mult  fu  cil  en  bon  ure  nee, 
Ke  purreit  choiaer  a  sa  volunte. 

t  "  X'ad  Ires  en  Irland  si  hardi, 

Qi  l'oscrent  aaaillcr,  je  vus  plcvi, 
Qe  kant  unt  j.  corns  ij.  fee*  cornee, 
Tantoxt  la  commune  est  ensemblee, 
E  as  armcs  vont  tost  corant ; 
Chaacun  a  envie  pur  aler  devant, 
Pur  eua  venger  dc  lur  encmi." 

Thi*  song  i«  preserved  in  a  curioua  little  manuscript, 

vol..  !.  ti 


Little  episodes  like  this  form  no  disagree- 
able interruption  in  the  drier  narrative  of 
the  ordinary  chroniclers.  They  make  us 
better  acquainted  with  the  condition  and 
manners  of  the  age,  and  they  show  us  the 
sentiments  which  actuated  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

When  the  lord  justice,  David  de  Barry, 
established  peace  on  one  side  by  repressing 
the  overgreat  power  of  the  Geraldincs,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  future  troubles  on  the 
other  by  increasing  the  insolence  and  rapa- 
city of  their  rivals  the  De  Burghs,  who  im- 
mediately began  to  extend  their  claims  upon 
the  territory  of  the  king  of  Connaught. 
Walter  de  Burgh  was  already  at  war  with 
Feidlim  when  the  feud  broke  out  between 
him  and  Maurice  fitz  Gerald,  and  he  con- 
cluded a  hasty  peace,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
lord  justice,  partly  because  Feidlim  had  made 
a  new  application  for  protection  to  the  king 
of  England  and  had  received  a  favourable 
answer,  and  partly  that  he  might  be  at  lei- 
sure to  wreak  his  resentment  on  the  Geral- 
dincs. Feidlim  O'Connor  died  in  1265,  in 
the  monastery  which  he  had  himself  founded 
at  Roscommon;  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hugh,  already  remarkable  for  his 
unscrupulous  turbulence  and  for  his  enmity 
to  the  English.  No  sooner  had  Hugh  O'Con- 
nor assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught, 
than  he  made  what  the  annalists  call  "his 
regal  plundering  excursion"  into  Offaly, 
which  was  itself  a  defiance  of  the  English 
government,  and  then,  returning  to  Athlone, 
he  cruelly  maimed  one  of  the  young  princes 
of  the  blood  of  Connaught,  Cathal,  the  son 
of  Teige  O'Connor,  by  putting  out  his  eyes, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  soon  afterwards 
died.  A  predatory  warfare  continued  during 
this  and  the  two  following  years,  in  the 
course  of  which  Hugh  O'Connor  put  out  the 
eyes  of  some  other  Irish  chieftains.  The 
English  were  attacked  in  Sligo  and  in  other 
parts  of  Connaught,  and  Hugh  O'Connor 
invaded  Brefihy,  deposed  one  chieftain  of 
the  O'Rourkes,  and  established  another  of 
the  same  family  in  his  place.  On  the  other 
side  Walter  de  Burgh  made  several  success- 
ful plundering  expeditions  on  the  Irish  pos- 
sessions in  different  parts  of  Connaught. 

Before  the  end  ol  1267,  Hugh  O'Connor 
was  struck  with  a  grievous  disease  which 

written  apparently  at  Waterford  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  or  about  forty  years  after  the 
event  here  de*crH>ed.  The  aong  is  printed  with  a 
version  by  L.  E.  L.  in  Mr.  Crofton  Croker's  "  Popular 
Songs  of  Ireland." 
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i  rendered  him  incapable  of  action  for  several 
months;  but  on  his  partial  recovery  towards 
the  summer  of  1268,  he  marched  against  the 
English,  who  were  assembled  at  Athlone, 
and  defeated  them  in  the  woody  district 
known  as  the  Faes  or  O'Naghten's  country. 
The  English  in  Connaught  appear  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  O'Connor's  bodily  weak- 
ness, and  were  now  engaged  incessantly  in 
hostilities  with  the  Irish.  The  Irish  anna- 
lists tell  us  that,  until  Hughs  recovery,  "tho 
Connacians  were  plundered  and  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  English."  In  the  latter 
part  of  1269,  we  find  Maurice  fitz  Gerald 
rebuilding  his  castle  of  Sligo,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Irish,  and  a  new  lord  jus- 
tice, Robert  de  UfTord,  erecting  a  castle  at 
Roscommon. 

At  length  Hugh  O'Connor  did  recover  his 
health  in  the  beginning  of  1270,  and  then  a 
"great  war,"  which  broke  out  between  him 
and  Walter  de  Burgh,  so  great,  says  the  old 
chronicler,  "  that  all  the  English  and  Irish 
of  the  kingdom,  could  not  keep  them  asun- 
der," took  the  place  of  the  petty  warfare 
which  had  preceded.  The  lord  justice  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  Leinster  marched 

!  to  join  Walter  de  Burgh,  rather,  as  it  would 
seem,  as  a  mediator  than  with  any  intention 
of  joining  in  the  war,  and  the  two  English 
armies  passed  their  first  night  after  they 
came  together  at   Roscommon,   and  the 

i  second  at  Antrim,  whence  they  marched 
next  day  to  Port-lecce,  and  then  to  Carrick- 
on-Shaunon,  where  they  crossed  that  river. 
In  passing  the  woods  of  Conmaicne  they 

:  were  attacked  by  parties  of  Irish  and  lost 
some  men,  but  they  committed  no  hostilities 
till  they  came  to  Moy-nise,  where  Hugh 
O'Connor  was  encamped  with  the  Irish 
army.  It  was  here  that  the  lord  justice 
appears  to  have  interfered  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  it  was  agreed  that  Walter  de 
Burgh  should  send  his  brother  William  to 
the  Irish  camp  as  a  hostage  while  Hugh 
came  in  person  to  his  camp  to  ratify  the 
peace.  But  when  William  de  Burgh  reached 
the  camp  of  O'Connor,  he  was  suddenly  set 

,  upon  and  made  a  prison;  r,  while  his  atten- 
dants were  slain  by  the  Irish.  Walter  de 
Burgh  was  indignant  at  this  act  of  treachery, 
and  is  described  as  passing  the  night  in  "  sad- 
ness and  sorrow."  Next  morning  he  drew 
up  his  army  in  battle  array,  and,  making  a 
circuit  apparently  to  attick  O'Connor  on 

|  Ik  tterground,  fell  in  with  Turlough  O'Brien, 

.  Ins  old  enemy  of  Thomond,  who  was  on  his 
march  to  join  O'Connor  against  the  English. 


De  Burgh  immediately  engaged  this  auxili- 
ary army,  and  encountering  O'Brien  in  the 
fight,  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  But 
Hugh  O'Connor  had  taken  the  opportunity 
to  attack  De  Burgh  on  the  other  side  with 
his  whole  army,  and  the  English  thrown 
into  confusion  by  this  double  attack,  and  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  were  compelled 
to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  Imme- 
diately after  the  battle,  Hugh  O'Connor, 
with  the  ungenerous  barbarity  which  appears 
in  so  many  of  his  actions,  ordered  William 
de  Burgh  to  be  put  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
in  retaliation,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  death 
of  Turlough  O'Brien,  who  had  been  alain  in 
battle. 

O'Connor  and  his  Irish  army,  instead  of 
pursuing  Walter  de  Burgh,  invaded  the 
English  settlements  in  Mayo,  Roscommon, 
and  Clare,  in  search  of  plunder,  and  burnt 
or  threw  down  a  number  of  the  English 
castles;  while  the  English  army,  which  had 
soon  recovered  from  its  defeat,  turned  off 
into  the  Irish  territory,  and  committed  simi- 
lar ravages.  Before  this  war  was  at  an  end; 
early  in  127 1 ,  Walter  de  Burgh  earl  of  Ulster, 
died  in  the  castle  of  Galway.  His  death 
was  followed  next  year  by  that  of  Henry 
king  of  England,  and  a  new  monarch  was 
placed  on  the  English  throne  whose  vigour  ! 
of  character  gave  hopes  of  amelioration  in  j 
the  government  of  Ireland.  'i  ] 

Even  in  England,  the  demise  of  the  sove- 
reign was  usually  in  these  times  the  signal 
for  a  certain  degree  of  tumult  and  disorder;  ' 
and  we  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  if  this  I 
was  the  case  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  a 
country  so  badly  governed  as  Ireland  had 
been  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.    An  old  writer,  describing  the 
general  revolt  against  the  English  in  that  | 
island  immediately  after  the  accession  of  i 
Edward  I.,  says  it  was  as  if  all  the  Irish  I 
people  had  risen  up  in  arms.*    A  short  time 
before  the  death  of  king  Henry,  the  lord 
justice,  James  de  Audley,  having  been  killed  , 
by  an  accidental  fall  from  his  horse,  Maurice  I 
fitz  Maurice  (fitz  Gerald)  appears  to  have  ! 
been  elected  by  the  council  to  succeed  hiin. 
In  the  wild  rising  which  now  threatened  ! 
every  part  of  the  English  settlements,  while  1 
in  Connaught  the  Irish  were  destroying  castle  | 
after  castle,  including  the  important  for- 
tresses of  Sligo,  Aldleck,  and  Roscommon,  i 
and  even  penetrated  into  the  most  flourish-  | 
ing  parts  of  Leinster,  the  lord  justice  had  so  i  , 

•  "  Quasi  omnes  Hiberni  gucrraverunt." 
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little  dependence  upon  his  own  people,  that 
he  was  betrayed  by  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  who  captured  him  in  the  district 
of  Offaly,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
Walter  de  Geneville,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Walter  de  Lacy  and  was  lately 
returned  from  the  Holy  I<and,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  and  was  immediately  called 
into  the  field  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the 
Irish  into  Meath  and  Leinster,  but  he  had 
the  mortification  to  suffer  a  signal  defeat. 

When  Maurice  fitz  Maurice  was,  in  1273, 
released  from  confinement,  he  retired  to  his 
own  lands  in  Munster,  and  there  uniting 
with  another  powerful  baron,  Theobald  de 
Botiler,  or  Butler,  and  without  consulting 
the  council  at  Dublin,  he  invaded  Thomond, 
and  forced  the  O'Briens  to  give  him  hostages 
for  their  submission.  Troubles  broke  out 
nearly  at  the  same  time  in  Connaught  and 
in  Ulster.  In  the  former  province,  Hugh 
O'Connor  closed  his  turbulent  life  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  1274.  The  bare 
statement  of  the  annalists  that  his  successor 
Owen  O'Connor,  after  he  had  reigned  only 
three  months,  was  slain  by  a  near  kinsman 
in  the  church  of  the  friars  at  Roscommon,  and 
that  his  successor  Hugh  O'Connor  was  killed 
by  two  of  his  chieftains  after  he  had  reigned 
a  fortnight,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Teige 
O'Connor,  conveys  a  sufficient  notion  of  the 
fearful  state  of  anarchy  to  which  that  unfor- 
tunate kingdom  was  now  reduced.  Ulster 
was  ravaged  by  a  new  war  between  the  rival 
tribes  of  the  Kinel-Owcn  and  the  Kinel- 
Connell,  and  Tirconnell  and  Tyrone  were 
successively  the  scene  of  the  ravages  of  either 
party,  assisted  in  more  than  one  instance  by 
the  interference  of  the  English.  To  add  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  north,  the  Scots  and 
Redshanks  from  the  isles  and  highlands  made 
a  sudden  descent  on  the  coast,  and  desolated 
the  maritime  districts  with  fire  and  sword. 
In  revenge  for  this  invasion,  Richard  de 
Burgh  and  Eustace  le  Poer,  with  an  army 
from  Ireland,  laid  waste  the  Scottish  isles 
and  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  not  content 
with  putting  to  death  every  one  they  met, 
they  hunted  those  who  were  concealed  in 
the  caves  which  a  portion  of  the  population 
of  those  districts  then  inhabited,  and  smoked 
them  out,  or  destroyed  them  by  suffocation, 
by  lighting  great  fires  at  the  entrance.  A 
new  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Connaught 
was  raised  up  in  1276  in  the  person  of  Hugh 
Muimneach,  said  to  have  been  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Feidlim;  at  least  he  was  suddenly 
brought  from  Munster,  and,  according  to  the 


expression  of  the  old  chroniclers,  "  fathered' 
upon  that  monarch,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  O'Donnell  of  Tirconnell,  succeeded  ii. 
possessing  himself  of  the  chieftainship. 

In  Thomond,  a  new  war  had  been  lighted 
up  by  a  grant  of  lands  bestowed  on  Thomas 
de  Clare,  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  had  become  allied  with  the  family  of 
the  Geraldines  by  his  marriage  with  Juliana 
the  daughter  of  Maurice  fitz  Maurice.  It 
is  not  very  clear  whether  De  Clare  had  re- 
ceived his  lands  from  the  English  crown,  or 
from  one  of  the  two  competitors  who  were 
now  striving  for  the  chieftainship  of  Con- 
naught, as  the  price  of  his  assistance  against 
his  rival ;  in  fact,  the  whole  history,  like 
that  of  so  many  of  the  sanguinary  transac- 
tions which  darken  the  Irish  annals  at  this 
period,  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity, 
though  it  appears  evident  that  the  conduct 
of  the  English  baron  was  marked  by  cruel 
treachery.  The  two  O'Brians  who  disputed 
the  principality  of  Thomond  were  Brian 
Ruadn,  and  his  nephew  Turlough;  and  it 
was  with  the  former  that  Thomas  de  Clare 
entered  into  bonds  of  the  closest  friendship 
and  alliance,  confirmed  it  was  said  with  the 
most  solemn  ceremonies  which  belonged  to 
the  old  Irish  custom  of  gossipred.  De  Clare 
and  Brian  Ruadh  marched  with  an  army  of 
English  and  Irish  against  the  rival  competi- 
tor, but  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
English  baron,  they  were  totally  defeated  in 
a  sanguinary  battle.  De  Clare  immediately 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  his  unfortunate 
ally ;  for  having  drawn  him  treacherously  i 
into  his  power,  he  ordered  him  to  be  torn 
to  death  between  horses.  Such  a  refine-  i 
ment  of  cruelty  must  have  arisen  from  the  j 
suspicion  of  treachery,  or  from  some  other 
grievous  offence  with  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted, and  which  led  him  now  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  the  rival  against  whom  he  had 
so  lately  fought,  and  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  tried  to  conciliate  by  making  a  merit 
of  the  slaughter  of  his  uncle.  But  a  son 
of  the  murdered  chief,  named  Donough, 
arose  to  support  Brian  Ruadh's  cause,  and 
De  Clare  seems  to  have  wavered  between 
both  parties.  The  war,  however,  was  car- 
ried on  with  redoubled  fury,  and  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Geraldines.  On  one 
occasion,  when  fighting  against  Donough  at 
Quinn  in  the  county  of  Clare,  Thomas  de 
Clare  was  defeated  and  narrowly  escaped, 
while  a  large  party  of  the  English  were 
burnt  in  the  church.  At  another  time,  when 
espousing  the  cause  of  Donough,  De  Clare 
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and  his  ally  defeated  Turlough,  and  drove 
him  into  the  woods  and  defiles,  but  as  they 
'  were  pursuing  their  advantage,  the  Irish 
!  chieftain  returned  by  a  circuitous  path 
known  only  to  the  Irish,  and  falling  suddenly 
on  their  rear,  gained  a  decisive  victory.  In 
one  of  his  expeditions,  De  Clare  and  his 
father-in-law  Fitz  Maurice,  with  part  of 
their  forces,  were  drawn  into  a  pass  in  the 
mountains  of  Slieve-Bloom,  where  they 
were  starved  into  an  unconditional  surren- 
der. The  final  result  was  the  division  of 
Thomond  between  Donouph  and  Turlough  ; 
hostages  were  givrn  by  the  Geraldines  for 
the  "  eraic"  or  compensation  for  the  death 
of  the  murdered  chieftain,  and  the  castle  of 
Roscommon,  held  by  Maurice  fitz  Maurice, 
was  surrendered  to  the  Irish. 

It  is  said  that  when  Thomas  de  Clare  led 
his  troops  out  of  the  territories  of  these 
rival  chiefs,  he  exclaimed  that  "  the  first  of 
them  who  would  lay  waste  the  lands  of  the 
other,  should  be  his  friend  for  life,"  so  well 
were  the  English  aware  that  their  chief 
strength  lay  in  the  disunion  and  rivalry 
among  the  native  Irish.*  In  reference  to 
these  and  other  disorders  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  the  lord  justice,  Robert  de 
Ufford,  who  had  succeeded  Walter  de  Gene- 
ville,  when  called  upon  by  king  Edward  to 
answer  for  permitting  them  to  continue  un- 
punished, replied  that  "  he  thought  it  not 
amiss  to  let  rebels  murder  one  another,  as  it 
would  save  the  king's  cotfers,  and  purchase 
peace  for  the  land." 

Scarcely  had  Thomond  been  pacified, 
when  Connaught  was  again  thrown  into  an 
alarming  state  of  disorder.  There  had  been 
no  peace  in  that  country  during  the  reign 
of  Hugh  Muimneach,  and  this  chieftain  was 
himself  slain  in  a  fray  in  Galway  with  some 
of  the  legitimate  O'Connors  in  the  year 
1280.  Next  year  occurred  the  great  battle 
at  Desertcreight  in  Tyrone,  between  the 
O'Donnells  and  the  O'Neills,  which  was  long 
celebrated  in  Irish  story  for  the  number  of 
chieftains  of  both  parties  who  fell.  The 
eople  of  Tirconnell,  who  appear  to  have 
cen  the  aggressors,  were  defeated,  and  lost 
their  chief.  The  English  of  Ulster  fought 
on  this  occasion  under  the  banner  of  Tyrone ; 
and  it  is  noted  in  the  annals  of  this  year 
that,  while  the  English  were  thus  assisting 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  Irish  in  one  part  of 

*  There  was  something  almost  prophetic  in  Thomas 
de  Clare's  exclamation,  for  we  learn  from  the  Irish 
annals  that,  in  12H4,  "  Donough  O'Brien  lord  of  Tho- 
mond was  slain  by  Turlough  O'Brien." 
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the  island,  some  of  the  Irish,  in  another, 
joined  in  a  war  between  two  English  families, 
the  Baretts  and  the  Cusacks,  who  fought  a 
battle  in  Mayo  in  which  the  Baretts  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  several  of  their 
principal  men. 

The  disorders  caused  by  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  great  families  of  the  north 
continued  unabated  for  several  years.  In 
1283,  the  O'Neill  who  ruled  in  Tyrone  was  ;  j 
slain  in  an  encounter  with  the  Mac  Mahons 
of  Orgial.    The  next  year,  the  slaughter  of 
an  English  chief,  Simon  de  Exeter,  gave  rise 
to  new  hostilities  between   the  Irish  and 
English  in  Connaught,  in  which  the  latter 
"  committed  great  depredations."    In  this 
war  the  De  Berminghams  acted  a  promi- 
nent part.    During  1285,  the  Irish  of  Con- 
naught appear  to  have  been  more  successful, 
and  in  a  battle  fought  at  Ballysadare  the 
English  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.    To  repress  these  disorders,  the  earl 
of  Ulster,  Walter  de  Burgh,  marched  into 
Connaught  with  a  powerful  army,  and  his 
progress  was  accompanied  with  the  usual  < 
devastations.    After  having  overcome  every  i 
opposition,  he  took  hostages  for  the  sub- 
mission of  all  Connaught  to  the  English, 
and  then,  leading  with  him  the  army  of 
that  kingdom,   he  marched  with  a  still  ' 
more  imposing  force  into  Tirconnell  and  | 
Tyrone,  and  compelled  Ulster  to  submit  j 
in  like  manner  to  the  English,  and  deliver 
hostages.    Before  his  return,  he  exercised 
his  authority  in  deposing  the  O'Neill  who 
then  ruled  in  Tyrone,  and  appointing  an- 
other of  the  family  in  his  place. 

Amid  such  disorders  as   those   which ' 
had  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  island 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  . 
III.  and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor, it  is  not  surprising  if  the  miserable  ' 
natives  made  an  attempt  to  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  laws. 
Early  in  Edward's  reign,  a  petition  to  this 
effect,  purporting  to  come  from  the  "  com- 
munity "  of  Ireland,  was  presented  to  the 
king,  who  received  it  favourably,  and  showed 
a  readiness  to  grant  their  request  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  obstinate  opposi-  I 
tion  which  it  met  with  from  the  Irish  barons,  1 
without  whose  concurrence  Edward  declared 
his  unwillingness  to  decide  on  so  important 
a  matter.    He  accordingly  issued  hia  man- 
date to  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the  body  of  the  Eng-  j 
lish  subjects  there,  to  assemble  and  delibe- 
rate on  the  prayer  of  their  Irish  brethren. 
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Ireland  was  the  worst  place  to  put  this 
question  in  deliberation,  for  it  was  one  that 
involved  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  in- 
terests and  prejudices  of  the  English  barons. 
Civilization  had  not  yet  advanced  to  that 
point  when  it  is  understood  that  a  conquered 
people  has  the  same  natural  rights,  and  may 
appeal  to  the  same  laws,  as  its  conquerors ; 
and  while  the  English  monarch  was  desirous 
of  considering  the  whole  population  of  Ire- 
land as  his  subjects,  the  English  barons  in 
Ireland  were  willing  to  regard  the  Irish 
population  only  in  the  light  of  enemies 
whom  they  might  plunder  and  slaughter  at 
wilL  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  as  it  now 
stood,  an  Irishman  could  not  plead  in  an  Eng- 
lish court,  and  his  only  chance  of  obtaining 
justice  was  by  the  barbarous  practice  of  taking 
the  law  into  his  own  hands.  Two  cases 
illustrative  of  this  state  of  things  have  been 
often  quoted  from  the  records  of  Edward's 
reign,  in  one  of  which,  an  Englishman,  being 
sued  for  certain  goods,  pleaded  merely  that 
the  plaintiff  was  an  Irishman,  and  therefore 
had  no  right  to  demand  them ;  and  in  the 
other,  an  Englishman  being  charged  with 
murder,  or  at  least  with  manslaughter,  ac- 
knowledged the  fact,  but  pleaded  that  the 
dead  man  was  only  an  Irishman.  In  general, 
the  Irish  who  were  out  of  the  Pale  were 
considered  by  the  English  as  being  not  much 
above  wild-beasts,  which  they  might  hunt 
and  destroy  at  pleasure. 

The  petition  of  what  king  Edward  calls 
the  Commons  of  Ireland,*  in  1278,  can  only 
have  come  from  a  small  portion  of  the  Irish 
people,  representing  perhaps  those  dwelling 
within  the  English  Pale,  but  it  shows  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  cause  of  the  evils  under 
which  they  were  suffering,  and  a  readiness 
to  deliberate  pacifically  for  their  redress, 
which  we  should  hardly  expect  from  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  English 
writers  speak  of  their  barbarism,  or  even 
from  the  savage  turbulence  recorded  in  the 
Irish  annals.  King  Edward,  in  his  mandate 
to  the  lord  justice  Robert  de  Ufford,  after 
expressing  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  repre- 
sentations he  had  received  from  his  deputy 
relating  to  the  improvement  in  the  state  and 
peace  of  his  land  of  Ireland,  states  that, 
having  received  from  the  Commons  of  Ire- 
land an  offer  of  eight  thousand  marks  on 
condition  of  granting  them  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land to  be  used  in  the  aforesaid  land,  and 
understanding  that  the  laws  used  by  the 
Irish  themselves  were  "  hateful  to  God  and 
•  "  Connnuiiit&s  Hiberuice." 


repugnant  to  all  justice,"  he  had  conferred 
with  his  council,  and  that  it  had  appeared 
to  him  and  them  expedient  to  grant  the 
petition,  and  he  expresses  his  willingness  to 
do  so,  provided  such  indulgence  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  English  in  Ire- 
land, or  at  least  of  the  prelates  and  nobles. 
He  accordingly  commands  the  lord  Justice 
to  enter  into  treaty  with  the  petitioners, 
and  to  consult  with  the  English  commons, 
prelates,  and  nobles,  on  the  subject,  and 
then,  with  the  agreement  of  both  parties, 
having  first  obtained  "  the  highest  fine  of 
money  he  could  to  be  paid  to  the  king  on 
this  account,"  to  make  such  a  composition 
with  the  said  people  as  was  most  for  the 
king's  honour  and  interest.  It  was  further 
to  be  provided  that,  in  return  for  this  conces- 
sion, besides  the  fineof  money,  the  Irish  were 
to  assist  the  king  in  his  wars  with  a  body  of 
foot  soldiers  to  serve  in  the  English  armies. 

We  are  ignorant  what  steps  were  taken 
upon  this  mandate;  it  is  said  that  the  barons 
stated  as  an  excuse  for  disobeying  it,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  king's 
commands,  in  the  state  of  the  country  at  that 
moment,  and  we  may  be  satisfied  from  the 
spirit  shown  by  them  on  many  other  occa- 
sions that  they  did  their  utmost  to  evade 
them.  They  appear,  among  other  things, 
to  have  alleged  as  a  reason  for  not  entering 
upon  the  subject,  the  impossibility  of  assem- 
bling the  barons  of  the  land  in  council,  when 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  dispersed  in 
different  parts  for  the  necessary  defence  of 
the  king's  land,  while  many  were  under  age 
and  in  ward  The  king,  with  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  which  shed  so  much  glory  upon 
his  reign,  was  impatient  at  the  tardiness  of 
the  government  of  Ireland  in  carrying  his 
intentions  into  effect,  and  after  waiting  two 
years,  addressed  in  1280  a  much  more  pres- 
sing mandate  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
barons  and  to  all  the  English  in  Ireland, 
reminding  them  of  the  former  petition  and 
of  the  delay  they  had  shown  in  taking  it 
into  consideration,  declaring  his  own  desire 
to  carry  it  into  effect  combined  with  his  un- 
willingness to  act  without  their  agreement, 
commanding  them  to  assemble  at  a  period 
which  he  fixes  to  consider  whether  it  might 
be  done  without  prejudice  to  themselves, 
and  ordering,  evidently  in  allusion  to  former 
excuses,  that  no  further  delay  should  be 
made  on  pretence  of  the  absence  of  some 
barons  or  the  minority  of  others. 

We  are  not  informed  by  any  of  the  old 
historians  whether  the  Anglo-Irish  barons 
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ever  met  to  deliberate  upon  this  second 
mandate.  It  is  certain  that  the  petition  of 
the  Irish  was  not  granted,  and  their  English 
rulers  long  afterwards  continued  to  persist 
in  that  fatal  policy  which  permitted  no  man 
of  Irish  blood  to  be  considered  as  other  than 
an  alien  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  law,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  number  who  ob- 
tained special  grants  of  participation  in  it. 
"  As  long  as  they  were  thus  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,"  to  use  the  oft  quoted 
words  of  an  old  writer  on  the  English  policy 
in  Ireland  (Sir  John  Davis),  "so  as  every 
Englishman  might  oppress,  spoil,  and  kill 
them  without  controlment,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible they  should  be  other  than  outlaws  and 
enemies  to  the  crown  of  England  ?  If  the 
king  would  not  admit  them  to  the  condition 
of  subjects,  how  could  they  learn  to  acknow- 
ledge and  obey  him  as  their  sovereign? 
When  they  might  not  converse  or  commune 
with  any  civil  men,  nor  enter  into  any  town 


or  city  without  peril  of  their  lives,  whither 
should  they  fly  but  into  the  woods  and 
mountains,  and  there  live  in  a  wild  and  bar- 
barous manner?  If  the  English  magistrates 
would  not  rule  them  by  the  rule  which  doth 
punish  murder  and  treason  and  theft  with 
death,  but  leave  them  to  be  ruled  by  their 
own  lords  and  laws,  why  should  they  not 
embrace  their  own  Brehon  law,  which  pu- 
nisheth  no  offence  but  with  a  fine  or  eraic? 
If  the  Irish  be  not  permitted  estates  of  free- 
holds or  inheritance,  which  might  descend 
to  their  children,  according  to  the  course  of 
our  common  law,  must  they  not  continue 
their  custom  of  '  tanistry,'  which  makes  all 
their  possessions  uncertain,  and  brings  confu- 
sion, barbarism,  and  incivility  ?  In  a  word, 
if  the  English  would  neither  in  peace  govern 
them  by  the  law,  nor  in  war  root  them  out 
by  the  sword,  must  they  not  needs  be  pricks 
in  their  eyes,  and  thorns  in  their  sides,  till 
the  world's  end?" 


CHAPTER  V. 


CONTINUED  INSOLENCE  OP  THE  ANGLO-IRISH  BARONS ;  RICHARD  DE  BURGH,  THE  RED  EARL  J  WILLIAM  DE 
VESCY  AND  JOHN  PITZ  THOMAS  ;  JOHN  WOGAN,  AND  HIS  PARLIAMENT  ;  ACCESSION  OP  EDWARD  IL 


OON  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Connaught  and 
Ulster  to  temporary 
submission  to  the  Eng- 
lish lord  justice,  before 
the  end  of  the  year 
1286,  the  death  of  three 
of  the  great  barons  of 
that  family,  Maurice  fitz  Gerald,  Gerald  fitz 
Maurice,  and  Thomas  de  Clare,  depressed 
considerably  the  power  of  the  Geraldines, 
and  raised  proportionally  that  of  the  De 
Burghs,  the  nead  of  which  house,  Richard 
de  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  popularly  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Red  Earl,  soon  became 
so  powerful,  that  the  government  itself  was 
obliged  to  connive  at  his  insolence,  and  king 
Edward  was  sometimes  under  the  necessity 
of  addressing  him  rather  than  his  deputy, 
to  obtain  an  immediate  attention  to  his 
commands.  It  was  he  who,  in  the  year  just 
mentioned,  had  taken  the  hostages  of  Con- 
naught  and  Ulster ;  and  not  long  afterwards, 
presuming  on  his  own  power,  and  on  the 
weakness  of  the  government  in  Dublin, 
he  boldly  laid  claim  to  the 
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Meath  which  had  descended  by  the 
daughter  of  Walter  de  Lacy  to  Theobald 
de  Verdon,  and  marched  an  army  into  that 
province  to  establish  his  claims  by  force. 
De  Verdon  was  closely  besieged  in  one  of 
his  own  castles ;  and  the  Irish  having  seized 
the  opportunity  of  rising  to  share  in  the 
spoils,  the  lands  in  dispute  were  ravaged 
and  laid  desolate,  although  the  invaders 
were  ultimately  obliged  to  withdraw  with- 
out having  obtained  the  object  for  which 
they  came. 

The  red  earl  soon  found  occupation  for 
his  arms  in  other  quarters.  The  various 
branches  of  the  royal  stock  of  the  O'Connors 
of  Connaught  had  never  ceased  to  war  or  to 
plot  against  each  other  *,  and  in  1288  a  new 
revolution  was  effected  by  the  rebellion  of 
Manns  O'Connor,  who  encountered  and  de- 
feated the  forces  of  the  reigning  prince, 
Cathal  O'Connor,  in  Roscommon,  and,  having 
taken  Cathal  prisoner,  formally  deposed  him, 
and  assumed  the  sovereignty  himself.  Manus 
was  subsequently  wounded  in  an  attack  upon 
his  own  house  by  some  of  the  O'Connors 
who  were  still  in  arms  against  him,  but  he 
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soon  recovered,  and  proceeding  against  the 
turbulent  clan  of  the  Siol-Murray,  who  were 

|  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  his  rival, 
obliged  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  king  of 
Connaught. 

When  the  earl  of  Ulster  heard  of  this 
sudden  revolution,  he  raised  an  army,  and 
j  marched  into  the  independent  states  of  Con- 
naught,  to  take  advantage  of  its  disorders. 
!  ,  But  the  English  deputy  appears  to  have 

1  taken  part  with  Manus  O'Connor,  and  Fitz 
Gerald,  with  the  king's  forces,  having  joined 
him  in  Roscommon,  they  forbad  the  red 

f  earl  to  proceed  any  further.  The  latter 
is  said  to  have  bowed  to  this  command,  and 
to  have  retreated  quietly  from  Connaught 
and  dispersed  his  forces. 

During  the  year  following,  the  English 
were  not  very  fortunate  in  the  petty  wars 
which  desolated  this  province.  In  a  battle 
between  Manus  O'Connor  with  his  English 
allies,  and  O'Melachlin,  the  Irish  titular  king 
of  Meath,  the  English  suffered  considerable 
loss,  and  their  commander,  Richard  Tuite, 

I  was  slain.  O'Flynn,  one  of  th**  chiefs  of  Con- 
naught, was  soon  afterwards  allured  among 

.the  English,  under  pretence  of  contracting 
a  matrimonial  alliance,  and  treacherously 
slain  by  the  De  Burghs  and  the  De  Berming- 
haros.  And  this  was  followed  by  a  preda- 
tory excursion  into  Connaught,  under  De 
Bermingbam,  in  which  the  English  were 
defeated,  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  Meiler  de 
Exeter,  and  a  number  of  their  men,  were 
slain. 

In  1290,  besides  the  slaughter  of  O'Me- 
lachlin, the  Irish  king  of  Meath,  a  revolution 
shook  each  of  the  two  great  Irish  kingdoms 
of  the  north.  In  Tyrone,  the  O'Neill  who 
ruled  the  Kinel-Owen,  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  Donald,  the  son  of  Brian  O'Neill,  the 
former  chief,  who  defeated  and  deposed  him, 
and  assumed  the  lordship  himself.  In  Tir- 
connell,  Hugh  O'DonncD  was  similarly  de- 
posed by  his  brother  Turlough  O'Dorncll, 
who  usurped  the  chieftainship  with  the  aid 
of  the  Scottish  settlers.  Early  in  the  year 
following,  the  red  earl  proceeded  against 
these  two  insurrections.  He  first  marched 
into  Tyrone,  drove  Donald  O'Neill  from  the 
chieftainship,  and  restored  the  deposed  ruler; 
but  the  earl  had  no  sooner  turned  his  back 
than  Donald  re-appeared  in  the  field,  and, 
having  recovered  his  power,  slew  his  rival. 
The  earl,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  marched 
1  into  Tirconnell,  expelled  Turlough  O'Don- 
nell,  pluudered  his  country,  "  both  clergy 
and  people,"  and  then  proceeded  to  Elphin 


in  Connaught,  where  he  took  hostages  of 
the  inhabitants. 

This  latter  province  was  also  the  scene  of 
a  new  insurrection.  After  one  or  two  pri- 
vate murders  between  the  O'Connors,  Cathal 
O'Connor  (the  deposed  chief),  with  Niall 
O'Connor,  and  some  others,  raised  an  army, 
and  were  joined  by  some  of  the  English,  to 
depose  Manus,  whom  they  defeated  in  a 
battle,  in  which  Manus  himself  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  victors,  instead  of 
pursuing  their  first  success  with  vigour,  dis- 
persed themselves  over  the  district  of  Carbury 
in  Sligo,  where  the  battle  had  been  fought, 
in  search  of  plunder.  The  Siol-Murray  and 
the  English  of  Roscommon,  had,  in  the 
meanwhile  risen,  and  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Manus,  and  overtaking  the  insurgents 
laden  with  their  plunder,  they  put  them  to 
flight,  killing  many,  both  Irish  and  English, 
and  capturing  all  the  booty.  Among  the 
English  slain  on  this  occasion  were  some  of 
the  family  of  the  Mac  Costellos.  Manus 
recovered  his  liberty ;  and  his  rivals  sought 
their  safety  in  flight.  During  the  remainder 
of  this,  and  the  year  following  (1292), 
the  different  members  of  the  O'Connor 
family  were  satisfied  with  killing  and  plun- 
dering each  other  on  a  smaller  scale.  Among 
other  family  murders,  Niall  O'Connor,  one  ; 
of  the  leaders  of  the  previous  insurrection, 
was  slain  by  his  kinsman,  Teige  O'Connor. 
The  red  earl  interfered  again,  and  marched 
as  far  as  Roscommon,  but  he  soon  withdrew 
without  doing  much  damage,  having  received  J 
the  tribute  he  claimed  from  Manus  O'Connor.  ; 

In  the  beginning  of  1293,  Manus  O'Con-  I 
nor,  king  oi  Connaught,  died,  and  left  his  I 
kingdom  a  prey  to  a  new  accumulation  of 
disorders.     Through  the  influence  of  the  ' 
lord  justice,  William  do  Vescy,  Hugh,  a  son 
of  Owen  O'Connor,  was  chosen  to  succeed  ! 
him;  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  which  is 
not  explained,  on  the  tenth  day  after  his 
appointment,  Fitz  Gerald  with  the  English 
troops  suddenly  attacked  him,  slew  many  of  j 
his  men,  and  made  him  his  prisoner.  Several 
murders  followed  this  act  of  violence.  Cathal 
O'Connor,  who  had  formerly  reigned  and  ( 
been  deposed,  was  slain  by  Roderic  O'Con-  { 
nor,  who  also  slew  young  Cathal  Ruadh  j 
O'Connor,  only  three  months  after  he  had 
been  chosen  by  the  people  of  Connaught  to 
reign  in  place  of  the  captive  Hugh.  Upon 
this,  the  lord  justice  liberated  Hugh  O'Con- 
nor, and  restored  him  to  the  chieftainship.  ! 

At  this  moment  the  rivalry  between  the 
De  Burghs  and  the  Geraldines  was  again 
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paralyzing  the  action  of  the  English  govern- 
ment in  Ireland.     In  1290,  king  Edward, 
dissatisfied  with  the  continual  complaints 
which  reached  him  against  the  disorders  of 
;  that  country,  had  appointed  William  de 
Vescy,  to  govern  it,  a  lord  then  high  in  his 
favour,  and  who  he  believed  possessed  the 
talents  and  vigour  necessary  to  restore  tran- 
quillity.    The  most  distinguished  of  the 
Geraldines  at  this  time  was  John  fitz  Thomas 
fitz  Gerald,  baron  of  Offaly,  and  earl  of  Kil- 
dare.    De  Vescy  had  married  one  of  the 
coheiresses  of  the  house  of  the  Mareschals 
earls  of  Pembroke,  and  by  her  had  become 
possessed  of  the  territory  of  Kildare  of  which 
j  Fitz  Thomas  enjoyed  the  title.    This  seems 
!  to  have  added  to  the  jealousy  between  them, 
!  and  Fitz  Thomas  resisted  the  orders  of  the 
I  lord  justice  on  various  occasions,  until  the 
:  quarrel  rose  so  high,  that  they  accused  each 
i  other  mutually  of  treason  and  rebellion,  and 
|  in  1293  both  hurried  to  England  to  lay  their 
complaints  before  the  king.    In  his  presence 
they  burst  into  violent  accusations  of  each 
other,  and  were  not  sparing  of  personal 
abuse ;  and  on  the  second  day  of  hearing, 
Fitz  Thomas  challenged   De  Vescy,  as  a 
traitor,  to  the  combat.     The  combat  was 
granted,  the  day  fixed,  and  the  lists  pre- 
pared, but,  after  much  delay  and  hesita- 
tion, it  is  said  that  De  Vescy  withdrew 
privately  to  France.    Upon  this,  the  king 
observing  that,  "  though  De  Vescy  had  con- 
veyed his  person  to  France,  he  had  left  his 
lands  behind  him  in  Ireland,"  bestowed  on 
Fitz  Thomas  the  lordships  of  Kildare  and 
Rathangan. 

This  success  increased  the  pride  and  inso- 
lence of  Fitz  Thomas,  who  returned  to  Ire- 
land to  take  his  revenge  on  every  one  who, 
under  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  lord 
justice,  had  dared  to  give  him  offence.  The 
first  grand  object  of  his  hostility  was  Richard 
de  Burgh,  the  red  earl,  and  he  succeeded  in 
taking  him  and  his  brother  prisoners,  and 
confined  them  in  the  strong  castle  of  Ley. 
He  next  marched  to  Kildare,  where  a  gene- 
ral rising  had  taken  place  among  the  Irish, 
who  took  the  castle  of  Kildare,  and  burnt 
the  archives  of  the  county.  Then,  joining 
with  the  De  Berminghams,  he  marched  into 
Connaught  against  king  Hugh  O'Connor, 
who  had  destroyed  his  castle  of  Sligo,  and 
|  made  an  attempt  to  depose  him  ;  but,  not 
succeeding,  he  committed  great  devastation, 
and  then  withdrew  with  his  plunder. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  following  that 
Fitz  Thomas,  at  the  command  of  the  king 
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of  England,  set  the  earl  of  Ulster  at  liberty, 
after  having  required  hostages  as  a  security 
that  he  would  not  seek  to  avenge  the  injury. 
This  feud  was  hardly  pacified  when  new 
troubles  broke  out  in  the  north.  Brian 
O'Neill,  who  had  recovered  the  sovereignty 
of  Tyrone  some  time  before,  was  suddenly 
attacked  and   slain   by   his  rival  Donald 
O'Neill,  and  many  of  the  English  and  Irish 
who  resisted  the  insurgents  were  slain.  In 
Tirconnell  the  contest  between  the  rival 
chieftains  was  more  obstinate,  and  the  whole  , 
country  was  ravaged  and  spoiled  by  the  con-  ■ 
tending  factions,  until  at  length  Turlough  I 
O'Donnell  was  deposed  and  driven  into  exile,  I 
and  Hugh  O'Donnell  was  received  as  chief- 
tain in  his  place. 

The  English  seem  to  have  looked  on  un-  , 
moved  during  these  disorders,  and  their 
attention  was  soon  attracted  by  new  convul- 
sions in  the  kingdom  of  the  restless  O'Con- 
nors.  In  1296,  Hugh  O'Connor  was  deposed 
by  his  own  people,  and  Connor  Ruadh 
O'Connor,  the  son  of  Cathal,  was  chosen  in 
his  place.    The  De  Burghs  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  the  deposed  Hugh,  and  after  a  , 
long  scries  of  depredations,  in  the  course  of  ' 
which  a  great  part  of  Connaught  was  again  j 
plundered  and  laid  waste,  a  sanguinary  battle 
was  fought  between  the  rival  competitors  for 
the  chieftainship,  and  Connor  Ruadh  was 
defeated  and  slain.    Hugh  son  of  Owen 
O'Connor  was  again  restored,  and  he  retained 
the  chieftainship  of  Connaught  during  several 
years,  though  not  in  peace. 

King  Edward  appears  to  have  been  always 
anxious  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  disorders  ; 
of  Ireland,  but  his  good  intentions  were  I 
thwarted  by  the  turbulence  of  his  subjects  ! 
in  that  country,  and  his  foreign  wars  and 
other  matters  of  greater  necessity  hindered 
him  from  giving  that  force  to  them  which 
would  have  assured  their  adoption.  After 
the  recall  of  De  Vescy,  an  act  that  appears 
to  have  been  called  for  by  the  personal  , 
feuds  in  which  he  had  involved  himself,  the 
king  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land a  man  in  whose  talents  and  energies 
he  appears  to  have  placed  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, and  who  did  not  deceive  him  in  his 
expectations.    Under  John  Wogan,  Ireland, 
though  still  not  without  its  troubles,  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  tranquillitv  to  which  it  had  been 
long  unaccustomed.    He  began  by  inducing 
the  Geraldines  and  De  Burghs  to  agree  to  a  J 
truce  of  two  years,  and  he  applied  himself  ! 
incessantly  to  every  measure  fikely  to  con-  ' 
ciliate  the  great  barons  and  compose  the 
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differences  which  had  so  long  existed  among 
I  them.    He  then  adopted  the  no  less  wise 
measure  of  calling  together  a  parliament 
I  to  consider  of  grievances,  on  the  model  of 
that  which  was  now  in  the  custom  of  as- 
;  tembling  in  England ;  and,  as  in  that  coun- 
j  try,  he  issued  writs  not  only  to  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  commanding  them 
|  to  attend,  but  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  coun- 
ties and  liberties,  directing  each  to  return 
two  knights.    Although  some  declined  to 
attend,  and  the  assembly  was  not  numerous, 
jet  its  acts  are  important  as  being  the  first 
step  towards  a  redress  of  the  abuses  under 
which  Ireland  was  suffering.    These  acts 
have  been  preserved  in  one  of  the  consti- 
tutional records  of  Ireland. 

John  Wogan's  parliament  began  by  making 
some  alterations  in  the  divisions  of  counties, 
iu  order  to  facilitate  and  ensure  the  regular 
execution  of  the  laws,  which  appears  to  nave 
previously  encountered  some  difficulties  from 
the  old  divisions  and  limits.  Its  second  or- 
dinance enjoined  that  the  lords  who  had 
charge  of  the  castles  on  the  borders  of  the 
Irish  independent  states,  should  remain  in 
them  to  attend  to  the  defence  of  the  English 
territory,  and  not  absent  themselves  from 
them  and  thus  expose  the  Pale  to  invasion. 
The  third  article  related  to  absentees;  it 
was  stated  that  by  the  absence  of  some  lords 
of  the  soil  in  England,  their  tenantry  were 
not  trained  and  armed  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but,  on  a  sudden  incursion  of  the  Irish,  were 
liable  to  be  surprised  in  a  defenceless  state, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  tenants  of  every 
degree  should  be  obliged  to  provide  accord- 
ing to  their  rank  towards  a  military  esta- 
blishment, and  that  absentees  should  assign 
a  sufficient  portion  of  their  Irish  revenues 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  ordered  further 
that,  iu  case  of  a  sudden  incursion  of  the 
Irish  into  a  certain  district,  if  the  people  of 
the  adjoining  districts  neglected  wilfully  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours  thus 
invaded,  the  latter  should  be  entitled  to 
damages  from  them  in  proportion  to  their 
loss.  To  put  a  check  on  the  private  expe- 
ditions of  the  barons,  a  provision  was  made 
that,  for  the  future,  no  lord  should  wage  war 
without  the  license  of  the  chief-governor  or 
the  special  mandate  of  the  king;  and,  to  curb 
the  jower  of  the  great  lords,  an  effort  was 
made  to  limit  the  number  of  their  retainers, 
by  forbidding  every  person  of  whatever  de- 
gree to  harbour  a  greater  number  of  their 
idle  men,  or  kerns,  as  they  were  called,  than 
be  could  himself  maintain,  and  he  was  made 
vol.  i.  x 


answerable  for  all  exactions  or  violence  com- 
mitted by  them.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
common  practice  with  the  Irish,  when  any 
particular  district  was  the  object  of  their 
hostilities,  to  make  a  truce  for  a  certain  time 
with  the  neighbouring  settlements,  that  so 
they  might  have  the  less  hindrance  to  their 
invasion,  and  they  generally  ended  with  at- 
tacking those  who  had  consented  to  the 
truce.  To  obviate  this  evil,  it  was  enacted 
that  no  truce  should  ever  be  made  with  the 
Irish  which  was  not  general  and  equal,  and 
that  those  who  made  such  separate  truces 
should  be  looked  upon  as  accomplices  in  the 
havoc  which  ensued  and  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. It  was  at  the  same  time  provided 
that  the  Irish  themselves,  when  they  had 
once  concluded  a  fair  and  general  truce, 
should  not  be  molested  by  any  insidious  in- 
cursions or  hostilities,  which  had  frequently 
produced  sanguinary  reprisals.  Further,  to 
take  away  all  excuse  for  remissness  or  inac- 
tivity in  case  of  sudden  invasion,  it  was  de- 
creed that  from  the  moment  any  hostilities 
were  commenced,  the  county  or  liberty  at- 
tacked should  without  waiting  for  further 
orders  rise  in  arms  and  maintain  the  war  at 
their  own  proper  charges,  without  intermis- 
sion or  suspension,  till  the  enemy  should  be 
driven  out,  or  till  contrary  orders  were  re- 
ceived from  the  chief  governor.  And,  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  their  usual  shelter, 
every  lord  was  directed  to  repair  and  clear 
the  roads  through  his  forests,  and  to  make 
bridges  and  pathways  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ments of  the  soldiers  in  pursuing  the  insur- 
gents to  their  retreats.  An  old  ordinance 
was  likewise  confirmed,  which  punished  with 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  imprisonment,  all 
Englishmen  who,  as  a  cloak  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  passions,  should  conform,  in 
their  mode  of  wearing  their  hair  and  in  their 
garb,  to  the  customs  of  the  Irish,  so  to  escape 
the  penalties  of  the  English  law.  Finally, 
two  lords  were  appointed  to  each  county  and 
liberty  in  which  Irishmen  were  resident,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  chief  governor,  should 
have  full  power  to  treat  with  the  Irish,  and 
make  such  agreements  with  them  as  might 
secure  their  district  from  disorder.* 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  main 
object  of  these  statutes  was  to  guard  against 
the  constant  hostility  and  discord  to  which 
Ireland  had  been  subject  during  the  earlier 
part  of  this  reign ;  and  that  they  were  to  a 
certain  degree  effective,  is  proved  by  the 

•  These  statutes  are  abstracted  by  Leland  from  the 
Liber  Niger,  or  Black  Book,  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin. 
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unusual  tranquillity  of  the  island  during  the 
following  years.  This  tranquillity  appeared 
so  well  established,  that  the  lord  justice  of 
Ireland  was  enabled  to  send  large  bodies  of 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  his  sovereign  in 
the  various  invasions  of  Scotland,  and  these 
troops  were  peculiarly  suited  for  the  warfare 
in  which  Edward  was  then  engaged,  from 
being  so  long  accustomed  to  the  wars  on  their 
own  lakes  and  mountains.  In  the  beginning 
of  1299,  John  Wogan  led  a  considerable 
force  of  his  Irish  troops  to  join  the  royal 
standard  in  Scotland,  who  did  great  service, 
and  were  feasted  magnificently  at  Roxburgh 
castle  by  the  victorious  monarch.  During 
their  absence,  however,  while  the  government 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  William  de  Ross 
prior  of  Kilmainham,  the  Irish  in  various 
parts  broke  out  into  open  insurrection,  and 
the  people  of  the  Maraghie  mountains  burnt 
Leighlin  and  other  towns.  This  partial 
rising  was  soon  suppressed,  and  the  two 
chiefs  of  Orgial,  in  a  similar  attempt,  were 
defeated  and  slain. 

The  kingdom  of  Connaught  was  not  yet 
relieved  ot  its  internal  disorders,  which  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
broke  out  with  renewed  fury.  About  the 
same  time  Turlough  O'Donnell  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  his  brother  Hugh,  who  was  ac- 
cepted as  his  successor.  This  spirit  of  tur- 
bulence spread  rapidly,  and  soon  showed 
itself  in  the  country  of  the  O'Reillvs,  and 
in  various  other  parts.  Alarm  was  taken  by 
the  English  government,  and  when,  on  the 
renewal  of  war  in  Scotland  in  1303,  the 
Earl  of  Ulster  and  Eustace  le  Poer  conducted 
a  large  force  out  of  Ireland  to  join  king 
Edward's  army,  Edmund  le  Botiler,  who  was 
also  summoned  to  attend  in  this  service,  no 
sooner  reached  Dublin  prepared  to  embark, 
than  the  intelligence  of  insurrections  became 
so  alarming,  that  it  was  not  thought  advisa- 
ble that  he  should  leave  the  kingdom.  By 
his  absence  from  the  king's  army  on  this 
occasion,  Edmund  le  Botiler  gave  great 
offence  to  Edward,  but  his  anger  was  ap- 
peased, when  the  cause  of  his  disobedience 
to  the  summons  was  explained. 

Ireland  at  this  moment  seemed  as  though 
it  were  again  falling  into  that  state  of  petty 
disorder  and  outrage  which  had  so  long  filled 
the  chronicles  with  entries  of  individual 
slaying  and  plundering,  and  a  number  of 
disgraceful  crimes  of  this  kind  now  force 
themselves  upon  our  attention,  in  which 
English  and  Irish  seem  equally  implicated. 
In  1305,  Murtogh  O'Connor  king  of  Offaly, 


with  his  brother,  and  twenty-nine  of  the  ' 
chiefs  of  his  people,  were  treacherously  slain 
in  the  house  of  Piers  de  Bermingham,  at 
Carbery  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  The  same 
year  another  great  slaughter  of  the  O'Reillys 
by  the  O'Connors  took  place ;  and,  in  the 
south,  the  seneschal  of  Wexford,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Sutton,  was  put  to  death  in  the  house 
of  Hamo  le  Gras,  who  also  narrowly  escaped 
the  same  fate.  In  the  year  following,  Tur- 
lough O'Brien,  prince  of  Thomond,  was 
also  murdered ;  and  Donald  Ruadh,  prince 
of  Desmond,  was  slain  by  his  own  son, 
Daniel  Oge  mac  Carthy. 

In  the  year  last  mentioned  Connaught  was 
again  involved  in  serious  disorders,  for  some 
of  the  O'Connors,  with  a  great  many  of  the 
chiefs,  rose  against   the  reigning  prince, 
Hugh  O'Connor,  and  the  two  armies  remained 
during  four  months  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Shannon,  watching  each  other,  and  each 
plundering  the  country  around.    The  Eng- 
lish seem  to  have  been  restrained  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  this  dispute.    At  length, 
having  collected  much  booty,  and  having 
received  a  slight  check,  the  insurgent  army 
marched  away  with  its  booty,  until  it  came 
to  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Con- 
naught at  Cloon-Fraoich  in  Roscommon, 
still  the  chief  residence  of  the  O'Connors, 
which  they  plundered  and  burnt.  The 
royal  army  had  by  this  time  overtaken 
them,  and  in  an  engagement  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, defeated  them  and  deprived  them 
of  their  booty.   In  Sligo,  some  of  the  O'Con- 
nors and  other  chiefs  of  Connaught  plun- 
dered the  district  of  Carbury,  and  then  I 
quarrelled  and  fought  about  the  division  of  . 
of  the  booty.    About  the  same  time  the  ' 
O'Dempsys  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  j 
O'Connors  near  Geashill  in  Offaly.  And 
soon  after  this,  Piers  de  Bermingham  was 
defeated  by  the  Irish  on  the  borders  of 
Mcath,  and  the   town  of  Ballymore  in 
Westmeath  was  burnt  by  the  victors.   By  [ 
this  defeat  Leinster  was  exposed  to  the 
enemy,  and  the  English  were  called  from 
all  parts  to  its  defence.    In  a  hard  fought 
battle  at  Glenfell,  the  English,  commani  led 
by  Sir  Thomas  Mandeville,  overcame  the  , 
invaders,  though  the  result  of  the  combat 
was  long  doubtful,  and  the  English  leader  | 
had  his  horse  killed  under  him.    One  or 
two  members  of  the  O'Connor  family  mur-  j 
dercd  by  their  own  kinsmen ;  a   sudden  1 
rising  of  the  O'Kellys,  who  slew  a   great  I 
number  of  the   English  in  Roscommon; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  castle  of  Geashill 
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by  the  wild  mountaineers  of  Offally,  who 
also  burnt  the  town  of  Ley ;  are  the  chief 
events  which  in  Ireland  distinguished  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who 
died  on  the  seventh  of  July,  1307. 
One  of  the  bravest  and  most  active  of 
I  I  the  English  knights  engaged  in  the  con- 
tinual and  harrassing  warfare  on  the  English 
!  borders,   was    Piers  de   Bermingham  of 
Athenry,  lord  of  Carbery  in  Kildare  and  of 
other  baronies,  whose  defeat  in  Meath  in 
1306  has  been  so  carefully  recorded  in  the 
native  Irish  chronicles.    This  man,  whom 
the  English  annalists  of  Ireland  describe 
j  as  "  a  noble  champion  against  the  Irish," 
!  died  in  the  April  of  1308,  and  his  death 
|  was  lamented  as  a  general  loss  to  the  Eng- 
|  lish  settlers.    An  English  song,  written  on 
the  occasion,  has  been  preserved  in  a  soli- 
tary manuscript  of  the  time,*  and  pre- 
sents us  with  another  curious  monument 
of  popular  feeling  among  the  Anglo-Irish 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  English,  it  says,  had  reason  to  lament 
one  of  the  best  knights  and  noblest  war- 
riors of  the  age,  one  who  let  no  "  thief 
have  rest   in  any  place  where  he  came. 
The  constant  scenes  of  depredation  which 
the  preceding  pages  have  placed  before  our 
eyes  were,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  suffi- 
i  cient  to  authorize  either  party  in  calling 
|  their  enemies  by  the  opprobrious  name  of 
;  thieves.  Another  good  quality  of  this  valiant 
knight,  according  to  the  song,  was,  that  he 
wasa  foe  to  all  Irishmen — "  he  was  ever  riding 
about  to  hunt  them  out  by  force,  as  a  hunter 
j  doth  the  hare  ;  for  when  they  thought  them- 
selves most  sure  of  having  rest  in  the  wilds 
where  none  could  see  them,  then  would  he 
follow  them  up  into  their  very  hiding-places, 
;  wherever  they  might  be.    He  would  wake 
j  them  out  of  their  sleep,  till  they  trembled 
with  fear,  and  tried  to  skulk  away.  He 
took  their  heads  as  a  pledge  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  lodgings  :  such  was  the  game 
he  taught  them."f    The  song  then  speaks 

*  The  same  which  contains  the  Anglo-Norman 
•ong  on  the  walling  of  New  Ross,  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  now  MS.  Harl.  No.  913,  in  the  Britiah 
Museum. 

f  **  Another  thing  also, 
To  Yrismen  he  was  fo, 

That  wel  wide  whare. 
Ever  he  rode  aboute 
With  streinth  to  hunt  ham  ute, 
As  hunter  doth  the  hare. 

For  whan  hi  wend  best 
In  wildcrnis  han  rest, 
That  no  man  ssold  ham  se, 


of  a  general  confederacy  among  the  Irish  to 
destroy  the  English  settlements,  on  which 
the  earl  of  Ulster  (the  red  earl),  Edmund  le 
Botiler,  John  fitz  Thomas,  and  Piers  de 
Bermingham  joined  in  taking  measures  to 
oppose  them,  and  all  the  knights  of  the 
English  Pale  agreed  to  meet  them  in 
arms  on  a  certain  day  ;  but,  as  the  songster 
pathetically  complains,  long  before  the  day 
came,  many  of  them  forgot  their  engagement, 
and  through  their  negligence  the  land  was 
ruined  and  plundered  :J  Piers  de  Berming- 
ham almost  alone  failed  not  in  his  duty.  The 
defeat  he  sustained  in  1306  was  probably 
the  event  alluded  to.  This  curious  relic  of  ; 
early  political  minstrelsy  then  proceeds  | 
somewhat  briefly  to  relate  an  incident  which 
is  not  easily  explained,  but  appears  to  be 
intended  as  a  sample  of  Piers  de  Berming- 
ham's  liberality  towards  the  household  of  ; 
the  king  of  Connaught.  King  O'Connor, 
it  says,  brought  his  kerns,  whose  chief  was 
named  Gilboie,  to  Piers  in  Thetmoy,  at 
the  feast  of  the  Trinity,  "  when  hoods  were 
best."  Among  many  other  chiefs  who  pre- 
sented themselves  on  this  occasion,  was  one 
named  Ethemacmal  More.  "  Sir  Piers 
looked  out,  and  saw  such  a  multitude,  he 
thought  it  no  game."  Nevertheless  he  re- 
ceived them  all,  and  refused  none ;  but  he  | 
caused  hoods  to  be  made  for  them  all,  and 
every  man  went  away  satisfied,  with  the 
exception  of  one  "wretch,"  who  was  so 
notorious  for  his  villainy,  that  he  was  re- 
fused, and  "  went  unhooded  home."§ 

The  year  in  which  Piers  de  Bermingham  . 
died  saw  new  insurrections  in  the  kingom  of 
the  O'Connors.    A  feud  between  the  sons 
of  Donald  O'Connor  and  the  Mac  Dermotts 

Than  he  wold  drive  a  quest 
Anon  to  hur  nest, 

In  stid  ther  hi  wold  be. 
Of  slep  ho  wold  ham  wak, 
For  ferdnis  he  wold  quak, 

And  fond  to  sculk  awaL 
For  the  hire  of  har  bedde, 
He  tok  har  hevid  to  wedde, 

And  so  he  taght  ham  pud." 

X  "  Lang  er  this  dai  was  com, 
Hit  was  forgit  with  som 

That  neisse  beth  to  nede; 
Alas!  what  ssold  hi  i-bor? 
Throgh  ham  this  lond  is  i-lor, 

To  spille  ale  and  bred." 

§  "  O  Konwir  that  was  king, 
His  ketherin  he  gan  brin^, 

The  maister  heet  Gilboie, 
Right  at  the  Trinite, 
Whan  hodes  ssold  best  be, 

To  Pcrs  in  Totomoye. 
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led  to  great  disorders  in  Sligo,  and  in  a  battle 
at  the  beginning  of  1309,  the  English  of  that 
district,  who  seem  to  have  taken  part  with 
with  the  Mac  Dermotts,  were  defeated  with 
some  loss.  Another  feud  between  Hugh 
O'Connor,  the  son  of  Cathal,  and  his  brother 
Roderic,  in  the  course  of  which  an  O'Connor 
was  slain,  had  been  followed  by  a  rebellion 
of  the  sons  of  Cathal  O'Connor  against  Hugh, 
the  son  of  Owen  O'Connor,  who  at  present 
ruled  over  that  kingdom.  In  a  battle  in  the 
wood  of  Cloghan,  in  Roscommon,  king  Hugh 
O'Connor  was  slain  by  Hugh  Brefneach,  the 
son  of  Cathal  O'Connor,  who  was  immedi- 
ately received  as  king  by  the  people  of  the 
Tuathas.  But  the  Siol-Murray,  who  claimed 
the  right  of  election,  chose  his  brother  Ro- 
deric for  king  of  Connaught,  and  this  chief- 
tain marched  into  the  plain  of  Roscommon 
with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  defeated 
his  opponents  there,  who  appear  to  have 
been  supported  by  the  English.  It  was  in 
this  battle,  according  to  the  Irish  annals, 
that  Piers  de  Bcrmingham  was  slain,  though 
the  song  quoted  above  and  the  English  annals 
do  not  say  that  he  died  in  the  field.  Roderic's 
triumph  was  of  short  duration,  for  William 
de  Burgh  with  a  strong  party  of  English  and 
of  Irish  of  the  opposite  party,  having  agreed 
;  to  a  conference  with  him  at  Athslisen  in 
i  Roscommon,  the  meeting  ended  in  a  battle, 
in  which  Roderic  was  defeated  with  consi- 
derable loss.  He  retreated  into  Sligo,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  De  Burgh,  who  ravaged 
the  country  through  which  he  passed,  includ- 
ing a  great  part  of  Leitrim  and  Sligo,  and 
drove  Roderic  apparently  into  Ulster.  The 
war  was  carried  on  between  the  O'Connors 
and  their  partisans  on  a  smaller  scale  during 
nearly  a  year,  and  Connaught  appears  to 
have  remained  virtually  without  a  king,  until 
Hugh  Brefneach  was  treacherously  murdered 

And  yite  of  other  stoore 
Com  Ethcmacmal  More, 

And  other  Tale  bi  namei 
Sire  Per*  lokid  utc, 
He  neei  such  a  rute. 

Him  thoght  hit  na»  no  gome. 

Sire  Per*  net  ham  com. 
He  reccivid  al  and  som, 

Noght  on  i-wcrnd  nag. 
Sith  hoodis  he  let  mak, 
Noght  on  nas  foroak, 

Bot  al  he  did  ham  grace. 

Save  o  wrech  that  thcr  was. 
He  cuthe  noght  red  in  place, 

No  *ing  what  he  com ; 
He  was  of  Caymia  kinne, 
And  he  refuaid  him, 

He  wend  unhodid  horn." 
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by  one  of  his  own  retainers,  who,  according 
to  the  Irish  accounts,  was  bribed  to  commit 
this  crime  by  William  de  Burgh.  In  a  squab- 
ble two  years  afterwards  the  murderer  was 
slain  with  the  same  "sharp  axe"  with  which 
he  committed  the  crime. 

As  soon  as  they  received  intelligence  of 
Hugh's  death,  the  confederates  who  were 
opposing  him  separated  in  search  of  plun- 
der, William  de  Burgh  entering  the  country 
of  the  Siol-Murray,  where  he  exercised  such 
tyranny  that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Irish 
chronicler  of  these  events,  "  there  was  no 
parish  without  oppression,  nor  no  good  man 
without  great  wrong  done  him,  during  the 
reign  and  government  of  William  de  Burgh 
after  the  death  of  Hugh  Brefneach." 

But  William  de  Burgh,  having  effected 
the  death  of  one  king,  appeared  to  be  in  no 
haste  to  elect  another,  and  his  Irish  allies, 
who  were  chiefly  the  Mac  Dermotts,  began 
to  entertain  suspicions  that  the  English 
baron  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  plun- 
dering and  destroying  the  country.  Accord- 
ingly, the  chief  of  this  clan,  Maolrooney 
mac  Dcrmott,  brought  forward  his  foster-son 
Feidlim,  the  son  of  Hugh,  son  of  Owen 
O'Connor,  and  to  make  up  by  outward  show 
for  what  was  lost  in  regal  power,  he  took 
him  to  the  Carn-fraoich,  in  Roscommon,  the 
ancient  hill  of  inauguration  of  the  kings  of 
Connaught,  and  there  he  was  installed  iking 
with  the  ceremonies  and  customs  of  the  ear- 
lier times,  which  had  not  been  observed  in 
Connaught  during  several  ages.    After  the 
ceremonies  of  the  installation,  Maolrooney 
made  a  magnificent  coronation  feast,  "  with 
the  assembly  and  presence  of  all  the  nobility 
of  Connaught,  such  as  none  of  his  predeces- 
sors, kings  of  Connaught,  ever  before  him 
was  heard  or  read  in  books  to  have  made." 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when  the 
appointment  to  the  government  of  Ireland 
was  sometimes  considered  at  the  court  of 
England  as  an  honorary  name  for  banish- 
ment, a  means  of  removing  to  a  distance 
personages  whom  the  sovereign  dared  not 
or  was  unwilling  to  subject  to  any  less  equiv- 
ocal mark  of  his  displeasure.  The  first 
example  of  this  honorary  banishment  was 
Piers  de  Gavcston,  the  notorious  favourite 
of  Edward  II.,  who,  when  the  king  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  his  barons, 
that  he  should  be  banished  from  England, 
was  appointed  the  king's  lieutenant,  and  was 
invested  with  greater  powers,  and  accompa- 
nied with  more  pomp,  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding governors.    The  king  accompanied 
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him  in  person  as  far  as  Bristol,  from  whence 
i  the  favourite  sailed  to  Ireland  in  the  summer 
of  1308. 

The  new  governor  of  Ireland  was  not 
wanting  in  talents,  and  his  government  was 
remarkable  for  its  activity.    He  was  himself 

i  almost  constantly  in  the  field ;  and,  instead 

!  of  remaining  in  Dublin  like  many  of  his 
predecessors,  who  left  the  defence  of  the 
country  to  others,  he  marched  out  in  person 

|  against  the  turbulent  clans,  drove  them  from 

|  their  retreats,  and  pursued  them  till  they 
were  completely  broken  and  dispersed.  One 
of  the  more  powerful  of  the  Irish  chiefs  on 
the  English  borders,  an  O'Dempsy,  venturing 
to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  was  defeated  ana 
tUin.    He  penetrated  into  Thomond,  and 

'  there  overcame  the  chieftain  O'Brien,  who 
had  long  set  the  English  at  defiance.  Hav- 
ing thus  reduced  the  province  to  tranquillity, 
;  he  busied  himself  with  building  castles,  and 
j  making  roads  and  communications  through- 
out the  country  under  his  command. 

A  formidable  enemy,  however,  soon  arose 
to  embarrass  the  government  of  Piers  de 
Oaveston,  and  that  was  the  proud  de  Burgh  of 
Ulster,  the  red  earl.  The  earl  of  Ulster  no 
doubt  shared  in  all  the  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 

,  lish  barons  against  this  upstart  and  imperious 
favourite,  and  he  showed  no  inclination  to 

,  conceal  it.  While  the  lord  lieutenant  (a 
title  now  used  for  the  first  time)  held  his 
court  in  Dublin,  the  red  earl  kept  a  court 

'  no  less  numerous  and  magnificent  in  his 
princely  castle  of  Trim,  where  he  feasted  the 
great  barons  of  Ireland,  and  conferred  the 
!  honour  of  knighthood  on  their  sons.  Gaves- 
ton  could  not  fail  to  be  mortified  by  this 
parade,  and  he  expressed  strongly  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  quarrel  between  the  two 
great  lords  might  have  been  carried  to  open 

,  hostilities,  had  not  Piers  de  Gaveston  been 

1  suddenly  recalled  from  Ireland  to  be  restored 
to  king  Edward's  favour  in  the  court  of 
England. 

His  successor,  John  Wogan,  was  the  man 
of  parliaments  and  laws,  who  had  several 
times  held  tfce  office  of  lord  justice  of  Ire- 
land in  the  preceding  reign.  A  parliament 
was  held  at  Kilkenny  soon  after  his  arrival, 


in  which  laws  Were  passed  to  repress  the  in- 
solence of  the  barons  and  to  put  an  end  to 
their  unjust  exactions.  But  their  power 
and  pride  had  now  again  risen  to  such  a 
height,  and  their  mutual  feuds  were  so 
bitter,  that  it  required  something  more  pow- 
erful than  the  decrees  of  a  local  parliament 
to  keep  them  in  order.  The  old  rivalry  be- 
tween the  De  Burghs  and  the  Geraldines 
again  broke  out  in  hostilities,  and  in  1311, 
the  proud  earl  of  Ulster  marched  into  Tho- 
mond to  enforce  with  arms  claims  which  he 
disdained  to  prove  by  law.  But  this  over- 
bearing nobleman  was  now  at  length  hum- 
bled by  a  severe  defeat  which  he  experienced 
from  the  Geraldines  under  the  commaud  of 
Richard  de  Clare,  and  he  was  made  prisoner 
with  several  adherents.  The  red  earl  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  dictated 
by  his  enemies;  but,  when  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  he  agreed  to  cement  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  families,  by  marry- 
ing his  daughters  to  Maurice  and  Thomas 
fitz  John,  the  progenitors  of  the  illustrious 
houses  of  Desmond  and  Kildare. 

The  year  just  mentioned  was  distinguished 
by  disorders  in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland. 
In  Thomond,  its  prince,  Donough  O'Brien, 
was  basely  murdered  by  one  of  his  kinsmen, 
Murrough  O'Brien,  who  usurped  the  chief- 
tainship; and  some  other  chieftains  fell  in 
mutual  strife.  In  the  English  Pale,  the 
troublesome  septs  of  the  mountains  of  Wick- 
low,  the  Byrnes  and  O'Tooles,  had  assem- 
bled in  great  force,  attacked  the  towns  of 
Taggard  and  Rathcoole,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  the  woods  of  Glendalory,  from  whence 
they  threatened  Dublin.  The  lord  justice, 
John  Wogan,  was  obliged,  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  to  turn  his  attention  from  these  in- 
surgents, in  order  to  march  with  all  the 
troops  he  could  collect  into  Orgial,  where  a 
revolt  of  the  English  and  Irish  had  broken 
out  under  Robert  de  Verdon.  The  lord 
justice  was  defeated  by  these  English  mal- 
contents, and  lost  several  of  his  officers  in 
the  battle.  Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland, 
when  on  the  eve  of  a  visitation  which  fell 
eventually  with  equal  weight  on  the  Irish 
population  and  on  the  English  settlers. 
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O  sooner  had  intelli- 
gence reached  Ireland 
of  the  successes  of  the 
champion  of  Scottish 
independence,  Robert 
Bruce,  against  the  ar- 
mies of  the  weak  mon- 
arch who  now  filled 
the  throne  of  England,  than  a  spirit  of  revolt 
began  to  show  itself  in  various  parts  of  the 
island,  but  more  especially  among  the  people 
of  Ulster,  whose  proximity  to  Scotland,  and 
the  relationship  of  blood  between  them  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coast,  natu- 
rally led  to  a  closer  intimacy.  Bruce  him- 
self, when  driven  from  Scotland  by  the 
army  of  Edward  I.  in  1306,  had  found  an 
asylum  in  the  little  island  of  Rachlin,  off 
the  coast  of  Antrim,  where,  with  three  hun- 
dred of  his  more  faithful  followers,  he  was 
supported  by  the  islanders.  On  his  return 
to  Scotland  in  the  ensuing  spring,  a  strong 
party  of  the  Irish  of  Ulster  were  sent  over 
to  his  assistance,  but  they  were  defeated  and 
nearly  destroyed  in  the  attempt  to  land  on 
the  coast  of  Galloway,  and  among  the  trophies 
of  this  victory  carried  to  king  Edward  were 
the  heads  of  two  Irish  chiefs. 

It  appears  that  the  Irish  of  Ulster  had 
been  for  some  time  in  communication  with 
the  Scots  when,  after  the  victory  of  Ban- 
nockburn  had  established  Robert  Bruce  on 
the  Scottish  throne,  they  sent  deputies  to 
him,  inviting  him  to  assist  them  in  throwing 
off  the  English  yoke,  and  offering  to  make 
his  brother  Edward  king  of  Ireland.  Bruce 
readily  embraced  the  proposal,  not  only 
because  it  was  an  opportunity  of  weakening 
the  power  of  his  English  enemies,  but  be- 
cause it  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
relieving  himself  from  the  uneasiness  given 
him  by  the  fierce  ambition  of  his  brother, 
who  laid  claim  to  one  half  of  his  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  and  was  hardly  quieted  by 
being  declared  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.* 
Edward  Bruce  was  so  impatient  to  possess 

•  The  Scottish  chronicler  Fordun  mates  distinctly 
that  this  was  the  real  reason  for  the  Irish  expedition. 
"  Iste  Edwardu*  erat  homo  ferox,  et 
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this  new  crown  presented  to  Ids  view,  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  raise  his  standard  in 
Ulster  before  the  plot  was  ripe,  and  a  few 
Scottish  boats  attempted  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  Antrim,  but  they  were  driven  back 
with  loss. 

This  partial  movement  served,  however, 
to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  English 
government,  and,  although  the  danger  seems 
to  have  been  much  underrated,  the  rulers  at 
Dublin  showed  more  activity  than  usual. 
Theobald  de  Vernon  was  at  this  moment 
lord  justice  of  Ireland.  Towards  the  winter 
of  I S 14-,  an  ecclesiastic  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  English  monarch,  named  John 
de  Hothum,  came  over  to  Ireland  entrusted 
with  full  power  to  treat  with  the  earl  of 
Ulster  and  the  other  great  barons  on  the 
state  of  that  island,  with  a  view  to  the 
redressing  of  grievances  and  the  establish- 
ment of  tranquillity.  He  also  brought  writs 
addressed  to  the  different  barons,  ordering 
them  to  appoint  a  deputy  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  during  the  absence  of  Theo- 
bald de  Vernon,  who  was  ordered,  with  the 
earl  of  Ulster  and  lord  Edmund  le  Botiler, 
to  repair  to  the  king  in  England  for  the 
sake  of  consulting  on  the  alarming  posture 
of  affairs.  They  returned  to  Ireland  early 
in  the  following  spring,  Edmund  le  Botiler 
having  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord 
justice. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1315,  Edward  Bruce 
made  his  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Antrim, 
with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels,  from 
which  he  landed,  at  Larne,  six  thousand 
Scots.  He  was  immediately  joined  by  his 
partisans  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  many, 
encouraged  by  his  imposing  force,  were 
drawn  into  the  confederacy,  who  might  other- 
wise have  looked  on  with  coldness.  The 
Scots,  from  the  first,  exhibited  that  barba- 
rous ferocity  which  they  had  so  often  shown 
in  their  invasions  of  the  north  of  England, 
and  nothing  escaped  their  ravages ;  the  Eng- 
lish in  Ulster  were   slaughtered  without 

valde,  ncc  voluit  cohabitare  fratri  suo  in  pace,  nisi 
dimidium  regno?  solus  haberct :  et  hac  de  causa  mota 
fuit  Kuerra  in  Hi  hernia." 
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mercy,  their  castles  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  several  of  the  most  important  towns 
plundered  and  burnt.  The  town  of  Dun- 
j  dalle  was  utterly  destroyed ;  and  the  rage 
of  the  invaders  was  so  great,  that,  when 
j  at  Ardee,  they  found  the  church  filled 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  sacred  edifice,  they 
set  fire  to  it,  and  burnt  all  who  were  within 
it  Edward  Bruce,  eager  to  obtain  the  title 
!  of  king,  seized  the  different  revenues  of 
Ulster,  took  its  hostages,  and,  assembling 
the  various  Irish  chiefs,  he  caused  them  to 
proclaim  him  king  of  Ireland,  with  the 
ceremonies  which  had  formerly  attended  the 
installation  of  the  native  monarchs. 

Whatever  alarm  the  English  government 
in  Ireland  may  have  felt,  it  appears  certain 
j  that  it  did  not  contemplate  an  invasion  of 
i  this  formidable  description,  and  that  it  had 
made  no  preparations  to  withstand  it.  The 
earl  of  Ulster — Richard  the  red  earl — whose 
personal  interests  were  most  at  stake  in  the 
1  north,  was  the  first,  in  spite  of  his  age,  to 
•  take  up  arms.    He  assembled  his  retainers 
]  in  Roscommon,  and  marching  to  Athlone, 
i  was  there  joined  by  Feidlim  with  the  army 
of  Connaught,  who  joined  with  the  English 
u>  repel  the  invaders.    As  soon  as  they  had 
crossed  the  border  of  Meath,  they  plundered 
and  ravaged,  in  as  ruthless  a  manner  as  their 
opponents,  to  punish  the  men  of  Ulster  for 
the  encouragement  they  had  given  to  the 
enemy,  and  they  thus  laid  waste  the  country 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  march,  till  they 
arrived  at  Coleraine  and  Inisowen  in  the  ex- 
j  treme  north.    On  their  way,  they  wereover- 
i  taken  by  the  lord  Justice,  Edmund  le  Botiler, 
■  with  the  forces  of  the  English  Pale;  but  the 
red  earl,  who  had  lost  none  of  his  proud  and 
imperious  spirit,  refused  their  assistance, 
intimating  angrily  that  he  and  his  vassals 
were  powerful  enough  to  crush  the  Scots 
and  their  Irish  allies,  and  recommending  the 
deputy  to  return  with  his  army,  and  look 
to  the  defence  of  Leinster.     Edmund  le 
Botiler,  offended  at  the  earl's  rebuke,  imme- 
diately returned  to  Dublin. 

Meanwhile  Bruce,  having  caused  himself 
to  be  crowned  king  of  Ireland  at  Knock- 
netnelan  near  Dundalk,  had  overrun  the 
counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  and  Louth,  and 
entered  Meath,  now  closely  followed  and 
harassed  by  the  English,  where  he  listened 
!  to  the  councils  of  his  principal  Irish  asso- 
ciate, O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  and  retraced  his 
steps  into  Ulster,  where  the  earl  had  been 
ravaging  O'Neill's  territory.    The  Irish  au- 


thorities describe  the  two  opposing  armies 
as  marching  along  side  by  side,  separated 
only  by  the  deep  and  wide  waters  of  the 
Banne,  obtaining  from  time  to  time  a  few 
harmless  shots  at  each  other  with  their  bows 
and  arbalests,  and  rivalling  each  other  in 
the  havoc  they  committed  on  the  country 
through  which  they  passed.  Near  Coleraine 
Edward  Bruce  determined  to  encamp,  and 
wait  for  a  reinforcement  he  expected  from 
Scotland ;  but  the  earl  of  Ulster  forced  him 
into  an  engagement,  in  which,  after  a  des- 
perate contest,  the  English  were  defeated. 
Many  of  Richard  de  Burgh's  followers  were 
slain,  and  among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Scots  were  his  brother  William  de  Burgh, 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  and  Sir  Alan  fitz  Alan. 
According  to  some  authorities  the  Scots  owed 
their  victory  to  a  stratagem ;  their  loss  was 
also  too  considerable  to  allow  them  imme- 
diately to  follow  up  the  victory.  The  red 
earl,  humiliated  by  his  check,  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  watching  his  enemies, 
and  acting  on  the  defensive.  The  Irish  an- 
nalists say  that  he  remained  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  "  without  force  or  power  in  any 
of  the  parts  of  Ireland." 

Some  of  the  Irish  chroniclers  ascribe  the 
red  earl's  defeat  to  the  defection  of  Feidlim 
O'Connor,  with  whom  it  is  pretended  that 
Bruce  had  already  tampered.  It  is  said  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  separate  himself 
from  his  English  allies  before  the  battle  of 
Coleraine,  in  order  to  hasten  back  to  Con- 
naught,  where  his  kinsman,  Roderic  O'Con- 
nor, had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to 
rise  in  rebellion  against  him ;  and,  after 
having  laid  waste  the  lands  of  those  who 
remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  Feid- 
lim, he  went  to  the  Carn-fraoich,  and  obliged 
the  Siol-Murrav  to  invest  him  with  the 
sovereignty  in  all  the  solemnity  used  by  the 
kings  of  Connaught.  The  English  had  now 
too  much  on  their  hands  elsewhere  to  allow 
them  to  give  any  effectual  assistance  to  their 
ally ;  but  when  Feidlim  returned  with  his 
army,  his  friends  and  foster  parents,  the 
Mac  Dermotts,  with  other  clans,  were  en- 
couraged, and  joined  him.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  part  of  the  English  forces 
under  John  de  Bermingham,  he  inarched 
against  the  usurper,  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  a  great  battle.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  his  kingdom  was  desolated  in  the  most 
terrible  manner  between  the  wanton  barba- 
rities of  the  two  parties  who  had  been  strug- 
gling for  the  chieftainship.  The  Irish  writers 
describe  with  horror  how  in  this  war  of  Irish 
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against  Irish,  "  they  killed  infinite  numbers 
of  cattle  and  sheep ;  they  even  stripped 
gentlewomen,  who  could  make  no  resistance, 
of  their  clothing  to  the  skin,  and  turned  them 
adrift  naked ;  and  they  destroyed  and  killed 
children  and  little  ones  without  remorse. 
There  was  not  seen  so  much  hurt  done  in 
those  parts  before  in  any  man's  memory, 
and  that  without  profit  to  the  doers  of  the 
harm.  There  was  no  respect  of  either  tem- 
poral or  ecclesiastical  land  in  that  country ; 
cattlegjcorn,  and  other  goods,  were  snatched 
even  from  the  altars."  The  chronicler,  at 
the  end,  sums  up  briefly  the  calamities  of 
the  year,  by  telling  us  tnat  "  there  reigned 
many  diseases  generally  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  a  great  loss  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, great  scarcity  of  victuals  and  slaughter 
of  people,  and  some  ugly  and  foul  weather." 

When  the  province  of  Connaught  was  in 
some  degree  pacified,  Feidlim  O'Connor  sud- 
denly broke  his  alliance  with  the  English, 
and  declared  in  favour  of  Edward  Bruce. 
Encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  new  troops 
from  Scotland,  the  latter  followed  up  his 
late  success  by  laying  siege  to  Carrick- 
fergus,  the  strongest  post  of  the  English 
in  the  north.  The  spirit  of  insurrection  had 
in  the  mean  time  spread  into  most  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  led  to  the  wildest  outbreaks. 
The  Irish  of  Thomond  burnt  the  castle  of 
Athlone ;  other  towns  suffered  a  similar  fate, 
and  three  castles  in  Connaught  belonging  to 
the  earl  of  Ulster  were  destroyed  by  Cathal 
Ruadh  O'Connor,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  tliat 
province. 

Not  only  did  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
join  with  the  enemy,  but  disaffection  was 
found  even  among  the  English  themselves; 
and  as  the  danger  approached  nearer,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  a  public  decla- 
ration of  fidelity  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  this  was  signed  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  Irish  barons,  who  state  therein  that 
"  the  Scottish  enemies  had  drawn  over  to 
them  all  the  Irish  of  Ireland,  several  of  the 
!  great  lords  and  many  English  people."  To 
.  encourage  them  in  their  loyalty,  several  of 
I  them  received  special  marks  of  the  royal 
!  favour.    John  fitz  Thomas  was  created  earl 
I  of  Kildare,  and  Edmund  le  Botiler,  the  lord 
justice,  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Carrick. 

Among  the  English  barons  who  wavered 
in  their  allegiance  on  this  occasion  were  the 
De  Lacys.  After  Bruce  had  received  the 
reinforcements  he  expected  from  Scotland, 
he  left  some  troops  to  carry  on  the  siege  of 
Carrickfergus,  and  marched  with  his  army 
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into  Meath,  where,  through  the  treachery 
of  the  De  Lacys,  the  English  were  again 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  con- 
queror kept  his  Christmas  in  regal  style  at 
a  place  near  Loughsudy,  which  he  burnt,  and 
then  marched  into  Kildare.  At  the  Moate 
of  Ascul  near  Athy  he  encountered  an  Eng- 
lish army  under  the  lord  justice,  accompa- 
nied with  John  fitz  Thomas,  Arnold  le  Peer, 
and  other  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Leinster 
and  Munster;  but  the  English,  owing  to 
some  misunderstandings  among  their  leaders, 
were  again  defeated.  Soon  after  this  suc- 
cess, however,  Edward  Bruce  returned  into 
Ulster,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Northburg  castle,  where  he  kept  his  court 
and  made  an  ostentation  of  his  royalty  by 
taking  cognizance  of  pleas. 

The  English,  meanwhile,  were  sufficiently 
occupied  nearer  the  seat  of  government  by 
the  restless  spirit  of  their  Irish  neighbours. 
The  mountain  clans  of  Wicklow  had  again 
descended  into  the  plains,  and  after  having 
burnt  the  town  of  Wicklow  and  laid  waste 
the  country,  they  carried  their  depredations 
almost  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  The  lord 
justice  prudently  concentrated  his  forces  in 
this  quarter,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  take 
such  severe  vengeance  on  the  depredators, 
that  they  were  soon  reduced  to  a  condition 
to  give  no  further  uneasiness.  O'Brien  of 
Thomond,  and  other  chieftains  of  Munster 
and  Meath,  revolted  against  the  English. 
On  the  borders  of  Connaught,  Feidlim 
O'Connor,  who  was  now  eager  to  show  his 
zeal  in  the  same  cause,  made  several  bold 
and  successful  irruptions  into  the  English 
territory,  in  which  he  committed  great  havoc, 
and  slew  Stephen  de  Exeter,  Miles  de  Co- 
gan,  William  Prendergast,  and  several  other 
knights  and  men  of  distinction. 

The  career  of  Feidlim  was,  however,  of 
brief  duration.  Encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cesses in  plundering,  he  raised  a  formidable 
army,  in  the  flattering  hope  that  he  was 
going  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Connaught. 
The  latter,  also,  had  not  been  idle,  for  an 
army  under  William  de  Burgh  and  Richard 
de  Berminghara  was  already  advancing 
against  him,  and  the  two  armies  met  at 
Athenry  in  Galway,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Law- 
rence the  Martyr  (the  10th  of  August,  131<i). 
After  a  desperate  and  prolonged  struggle, 
the  Irish  were  totally  defeated,  with  the 
slaughter,  according  to  the  Irish  accounts, 
of  eleven  thousand  of  their  men.  The 
native  annalists  describe  it  as  the  most  san- 
guinary engagement  that  had  occurred  since 
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the  time  when  the  English  first  landed  in 
the  island.    King  Feidlim,  who  was  only  in 
i  his  twenty-third  year,  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  so  many  of  the  chiefs  of  Con- 
naught  were  slain  around  him,  that,  some 
Irish  writers  pretend  there  was  only  one  of 
i  the  family  of  the  O'Connors  left  of  an  age 
to  be  eligible  to  the  throne.   It  was  the  last 
blow  to  their  power.  The  victors  appointed 
Roderic  O'Connor,  the  son  of  Donough,  to 
the  chieftainship,  and  then  marched  into 
Roscommon  to  plunder  and  devastate  the 
country  of  the  turbulent  Siol-Murray.  After 
[  their  departure,  the  Mac  Dermotts  arose,  and 
i   deposed  Roderic ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1317  they  elected  Turlough,  the  son  of  Hugh 
O'Connor  for  their  king. 

During  the  long  inactivity  of  Edward 
Bruce  in  the  north,  the  English  had  begun 
to  resume  courage,  and  they  gained  several 
important  advantages  against  the  Irish.  Wil- 
liam de  Burgh  and  John  de  Bermingham 
defeated  the  Irish  in  Connaught  in  another 
'  decisive  battle  towards  the  end  of  the  year ; 
,  and  the  Scots  themselves  experienced  a  de- 
'  feat  in  Ulster  from  the  English  under  John 
Loggan  and  Hugh  Bisset,  who  slew  a  con- 
,  siderable  number  of  the  enemy,  and  sent 
!  many  prisoners  to  Dublin,  among  whom 
were  sir  Alan  Stewart  and  sir  John  Sandale. 
But  the  arrival  of  Robert  Bruce  from  Scot- 
land, who  came  with  a  large  force  to  join 
l  his  brother,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  invaders, 
and  they  prepared  again  to  leave  their  ex- 
hausted quarters  in  Ulster,  to  seek  richer 
I  plunder  in  the  south.    Their  northern  con- 
quests were  further  secured  by  the  capture 
of  Carrickfergus,  which,  after  its  garrison 
had  during  a  brave  defence  of  several  months 
been  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  was 
at  length  compelled  to  surrender  on  condition 
that  their  lives  should  be  saved.    Their  pri- 
vations and  suffering  were  so  great,  that  they 
are  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  eat  the  hides 
of  beasts,  and  even  to  have  devoured  the 
bodies  of  eight  Scots  whom  they  had  made 
prisoners. 

The  Scottish  army  now  assembled  on  the 
Irish  soil  under  the  two  Bruces  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men, 
independent  of  the  horde  of  less  disciplined 
Irish  auxiliaries.  With  this  formidable  force 
they  now  marched  again  to  the  south,  burn- 
ing and  destroying  more  ruthlessly  even  than 
'  in  the  preceding  year,  and  committing  every- 
where the  most  horrible  atrocities.  They 
proceeded  first  to  Slane,  and  from  thence  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin, 
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where  they  took  Castleknock,  and  made 
Hugh  Tyrrel,  its  lord,  their  prisoner. 

The  citizens  of  Dublin,  under  their 
mayor,  Robert  de  Nottingham,  exhibited 
on  this  occasion  far  more  energy  than  the 
barons  of  the  Pale.  When  they  heard  that 
the  Scots  were  approaching  against  them, 
they  prepared  courageously  for  the  defence 
of  their  city.  The  inactivity  of  the  earl  of 
Ulster  having  given  rise  to  some  suspicions 
that  he  also  was  in  league  with  the  enemy, 
the  city  officers  proceeded  to  St.  Mary's 
abbey  near  Dublin,  where  the  red  earl  was 
then  living  in  retirement,  and  there  arrested 
him  and  committed  him  to  prison  in  Dublin 
castle.  Some  of  the  earl's  servants  are  said 
to  have  been  killed  in  the  fray  which  at- 
tended this  arrest,  and,  in  their  rage  against 
the  monks  who  were  also  suspected  of 
favouring  the  enemy,  the  citizens  pillaged 
the  abbey  and  committed  it  to  the  flames,  by 
which  it  was  partly  burnt  down.  They  next 
set  fire  to  their  suburbs,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  afford  a  harbour  for  the  enemy, 
and  in  the  conflagration  several  of  the 
churches  were  destroyed,  and  even  the 
venerable  cathedral  caught  fire  and  was 
partly  burnt. 

The  unwieldy  army  which  was  now  scat- 
tered over  the  plains  of  Leinster  was  ill  cal- 
culated for  undertaking  the  siege  of  a  large 
and  strongly  walled  city  like  Dublin.  Lay- 
ing waste  the  country  as  it  proceeded,  and 
consuming  everything  as  it  went  on,  it  could 
not  stop  in  its  course  without  immediately 
suffering  from  the  famine  which  it  created. 
Urged  on  probably  by  this  necessity,  and 
guided  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  who,  after  having 
renewed  his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land in  the  most  solemn  manner,  had  imme- 
diately broken  it  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  the  Scottish  leader  marched  from 
before  Dublin,  where  he  had  remained 
but  a  few  days,  and,  after  encamping  for 
a  short  time  with  his  devouring  hordes  amid 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  Leixlip,  proceeded 
to  Naas.  From  thence  the  Scots  marched 
into  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick, 
which  Edward  Bruce  seems  to  have  intended 
to  occupy  as  a  central  position  between 
Munster  and  Connaught,  and  whither  he  had 
probably  been  called  by  Donough  O'Brien, 
an  aspirant  to  the  chieftainship  of  Thomond. 
But  Murtogh  O'Brien,  the  ruling  prince, 
was  faithful  to  the  English,  and  not  only 
did  Limerick  show  itself  prepared  for  a 
siege,  but  a  large  army  of  English  and  Irish 
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;  was  collecting  behind  it  to  attack  the  in- 
'  vadcrs.    The  Scottish  army,  although  it  had 
met  with,  no  resistance,  had  suffered  consi- 
|  derably  in  its  inarch,  and  famine,  created  by 
the  horrible  destruction  it  had  made,  added 
'  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  was  already 
,  making  fearful  havoc  in  its  ranks.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  the  Scottish  soldiers  had 
perished,  and  those  who  remained  were  re- 
duced as  a  last  resource  to  feed  upon  their 
own  horses.    Under  these  circumstances, 
the  two  Bruces  found  themselves  compelled 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  1317,  to  resolve 
upon  a  precipitate  retreat,  through  the  very 
country  they  had  so  improvidently  wasted, 
to  their  old  quarters  in  Ulster,  whence  at 
least  they  could  communicate  with  Scotland. 

They  were  allowed  to  make  their  retreat 
without  molestation,  owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinary inactivity  of  the  English  leaders,  who, 
instead  of  attacking  their  enemies,  while  in 
the  weak  condition  to  which  they  were  now 
reduced,  were  spending  their  time  in  idle 
consultations  in  parliaments  held  at  Kil- 
kenny and  Dublin.though  an  army  estimated 
at  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  men  were 
waiting,  under  Edmund  le  Botiler  and  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  for  orders  to  take  the  field. 
In  the  Easter  week,  a  new  lord  justice, 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  afterwards  earl  of  March, 
arrived  at  Youghall  with  a  strong  body  of 
experienced  soldiers,  but,  when  he  heard  of 
the  retreat  of  the  Scots,  he  dismissed  to  their 
homes  the  large  body  of  volunteers  who  had 
assembled  for  active  operations,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Dublin,  he  held  a  parliament  to 
consider  of  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Ulster, 
who  was  still  held  a  prisoner  by  the  citizens, 
in  spite  of  a  writ  of  mainprise  which  had 
been  issued  for  his  discharge.  He  was  now, 
however,  liberated,  but  he  was  required  to 
give  hostages  and  to  take  an  oath  of  the 
most  solemn  kind,  that  he  would  not  injure 
the  citizens  in  revenge  for  his  imprisonment. 
Measures  were  at  the  same  time  taken  to 
bring  to  account  and  punish  the  English 
traitors  who  had  notoriously  assisted  the 
invaders.  Adam  de  Northampton,  bishop 
of  Ferns,  was  accused  of  having  furnished 
them  with  men,  arms,  and  provisions,  and  a 
writ  was  issued  in  August  for  his  arrest. 
The  De  Lacys  set  the  lord  justice  at  defi- 
ance ;  and  when  he  sent  Sir  Hugh  Crofts,  a 
knight  of  high  repute,  to  summon  them  to 
attend  his  court,  they  seized  the  messenger 
and  put  him  to  death.  Enraged  at  this  act 
of  savage  barbarity,  Roger  de  Mortimer 
marched  against  them  with  an  army,  laid 


waste  their  lands  and  slew  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers, drove  them  into  Connaught,  and  then 
proclaimed  them  traitors  and  outlaws.  John 
de  Lacy  was  subsequently  captured,  and,  I 
after  having  been  detained  sometime  a  pri- 
soner, refusing  to  plead  to  the  indictment 
against  him,  he  was  condemned  to  be  pressed 
to  death. 

In  spite  of  the  famine  which  now  prevailed 
throughout  the  island  to  such  a  degree,  that 
we  are  told  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  one  an- 
other, and  that  they  even  dug  up  the  dead 
from  their  newly  made  graves,  the  Irish  in 
different  parts  of  the  island  were  engaged  as 
usual  in  war  with  one  another.  The  two 
contending  parties  in  Connaught  ended  their 
quarrel  in  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  no 
less  than  four  thousand  men  were  slain. 
After  this  destructive  engagement,  Turlougb 
O'Connor  was  deposed  from  the  chieftain- 
ship, and  was  compelled  to  fly  for  protection 
to  the  De  Burghs,  while  his  victorious  rival 
Cathal  O'Connor  usurped  the  sovereignty. 

The  Scots,  meanwhile,  remained  quiet  in 
Ulster,  where  Robert  Bruce  had  left  his 
brother  to  exercise  his  new  and  precarious 
sovereignty  alone.  The  privations  and  suf- 
fering of  his  army  in  its  way  to  the  south, 
and  in  its  retreat,  had  reduced  it  to  no  more 
than  three  thousand  men,  and  the  Irish  allies 
had  probably  all  left  him  in  his  march. 
With  supplies  from  Scotland,  assisted  by  an 
early  and  abundant  harvest  in  all  parts  which 
had  not  been  wasted  by  the  war,  he  had 
sufficiently  refreshed  his  men  to  be  able 
again  to  take  the  field  in  the  spring  of  1318, 
and,  joined  probably  by  the  Irish  of  Ulster, 
with  the  three  De  Lacys  serving  under  his 
banner,  the  Scottish  leader  again  marched  to 
Dundalk  on  his  way  towards  the  south, 
where,  within  the  few  months  which  had 
passed  since  his  retreat  in  the  former  year, 
three  successive  deputies  had  been  appointed,  1 
William  fitz  John,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  ! 
who  succeeded  Roger  de  Mortimer,  having  !  I 
now  been  himself  replaced  by  Alexander 
Bickner,  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  movements  I 
of  the  Scots  reached  Dublin,  an  English 
army  was  despatched  to  meet  them,  under 
the  command  of  John  de  Bermingham,  ac-  | 
companied  by  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  , 
who  went  to  give  counsel  to  the  living  and  j 
consolation  to  the  dying.    When  they  ap-  | 
proached  Dundalk,   they  found  that  the  i 
Scottish  army  was  posted  on  the  Faughard, 
a  hill  about  two  miles  from  that  town.  The 
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numbers  on  each  side,  in  the  battle  which 
followed,  are  so  differently  stated  by  the 
Scottish  and  English  writers,  that  they  can- 
not be  given  with  any  certainty.    The  fate 
of  the  Scots  was  decided  by  the  death  of 
their  leader  soon  after  the  armies  engaged ; 
and  the  English  revenged  the  sufferings 
which  had  been  inflicted  upon  them  in  a 
terrible  slaughter  of  their  enemies.  After 
the  battle,  the  body  of  Edward  Bruce  was 
found  stretched  on  the  ground  in  the  midst 
'  of  the  slain,  and  over  him  was  extended  that 
of  John  Maupas,  a  brave  English  knight, 
by  whose  hand  he  fell.    The  victors  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  self-made  king  of  Ireland, 
which  was  sent  by  John  de  Bermingham  to 
[  king  Edward,  who  in  return  conferred  upon 
!  that  baron  the  earldom  of  Louth,  and  the 
manor  of  Atherdee.    The  body  of  Bruce 
was  cut  into  quarters,  which  were  sent  to  be 
i  exposed  to  public  view  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.    His  brother  Robert  came 
with  reinforcements,  to  hear  of  this  disaster, 
and  to  return.    Even  the  Irish  rejoiced  at 
the  death  of  "  the  man  who  destroyed  the 
people  of  Ireland  in  general,  both  English 
I  and  Irish ;"  and  their  sufferings  are  seen  in  the 
declaration  of  the  native  Irish  chroniclers,  that 
"  there  was  not  a  better  deed  that  redounded 
more  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  done  in 
Ireland  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  than 
the   killing  of  Edward  Bruce,  for  there 
reigned  scarcity  of  victuals,  breach  of  pro- 
mises, ill  performances  of  covenants,  and  the 
!  loss  of  men  and  women,  throughout  the 
J  whole  kingdom,  for  the  space  of  three  years 
and  a  half  that  he  bore  sway,  insomuch  that 
men  did  commonly  eat  one  another  for  want 
,  of  sustenance  during  his  time." 

The  disasters  of  the  Scottish  invasion 
seem  to  have  left  the  spirits  of  the  Irish 
almost  broken  during  several  years,  and 
the  chroniclers  record  little  more  than  a  list 
of  deaths  and  murders.  Donald  O'Neill, 
the  chief  of  Tyrone,  who  had  been  distin- 
guished as  the  enemy  of  the  English,  and 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  calling  in 


Edward  Bruce,  was  deposed  by  John  de 
Bermingham,  but,  after  the  departure  of  the 
English,  he  recovered  his  power,  though,  in 
the  feud  between  him  and  the  O'Neill  who 
had  been  substituted  for  him,  he  lost  his 
son,  the  heir  to  the  chieftainship.  In  1320, 
Connaught  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  the 
feuds  between  the  O'Connors  and  the  Mac 
Dermotts,  and  Hugh  O'Connor,  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  was  slain.  An  O'Brien,  heir  to 
the  chieftainship  of  Desmond,  was  slain  in 
a  similar  feud,  about  the  same  time.  In 
1321,  Roderic  O'Connor,  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  chieftainship  of  Connaught  after 
the  death  of  Feidlim,  was  slain  by  Cathal 
O'Connor;  a  quarrel  among  the  O'Han- 
lons  of  Armagh,  led  to  the  slaughter  of  one 
of  their  chiefs  by  the  English  of  Dundalk  ; 
and  the  O'Connors  of  Offaly,  who  had  risen 
in  arms,  were  defeated  with  considerable 
slaughter  by  the  English  of  Meath  under 
Andrew  de  Bermingham.  The  year  follow- 
ing was  marked  by  sanguinary  wars  between 
the  O'Ferralls  of  Anally,  and  between  the 
Mac  Guires  of  Fermanagh ;  a  new  contest 
arose  between  the  O'Connors  and  the  Mac 
Dermots ;  and  the  English  in  Thomond  sus- 
tained a  defeat  by  the  chief  of  that  district, 
Brian  O'Brien.  Several  such  feuds  occurred 
in  different  parts  during  the  year  1323,  in 
consequence  of  one  of  which  the  English 
invaded  the  clan  of  the  O'Ferralls.  In  1324, 
Cathal  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  was 
slain  by  his  kinsman  Turlough  O'Connor, 
who,  after  some  opposition  from  others  of 
the  family,  possessed  himself  of  the  sove- 
reignty. This  was  followed  by  new  feuds 
between  the  O'Rourkes  and  the  O'Reillys 
in  Breffny,  between  the  O'Neills  in  Tyrone, 
and  between  the  O'Briens  in  Thomond. 
War  broke  out  in  Desmond  in  1326,  between 
the  Mac  Carthys  and  the  Geraldincs,  in  i 
which  the  English  sustained  a  defeat.  These  j  j 
are  the  chief  events  recorded  in  the  Irish  i  | 
annals  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  II. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PALE;  THE  LADY  ALICE  KYTELER 
AND  THE  BISHOP  OF  08SORY.  ' 


1 1 E  annals  of  this  period 
{?ive  us  very  little  in- 
formation on  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  the 
English  pale,  but  an 
event  occurred  there, 
in  one  of  the  years 
last  mentioned,  which, 
though  of  no  great 
importance  in  itself,  deserves  to  be  related 
at  length,  on  account  of  the  light  it  casts  on 
Anglo-Irish  manners  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.,  and  as  exhibiting  the  obstructions  of 
every  description  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
threw  in  the  wsiy  of  the  equal  administration 
of  justice.  The  event  to  which  we  allude 
merged  into  feudsbetween  people  of  some  im- 
portance, and  caused  much  agitation  through- 
out the  English  pale  during  several  years. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Kilkenny  had  become  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land ;  it  was  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and 
inhabited  by  wealthy  merchants,  among 
whom  was  a  rich  banker  and  money-lender, 
named  William  Outlawe.  This  man  married 
a  lady  of  property  of  the  neighbourhood, 
named  Alice  Kyteler,  or  Ee  Kyteler,  who 
was  probably  the  sister,  or  a  near  relative,  of 
a  William  Kyteler,  who  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned as  holding  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the 
liberty  of  Kilkenny.  William  Outlawe  died 
sometime  before  1302;  and  his  widow  be- 
came the  wife  of  Adam  le  Blond  of  Callan, 
of  another  family  which  held  landed  pro- 
perty in  this  part  of  the  country.  This 
second  husband  was  dead  before  1311  ;  for, 
in  that  year,  the  lady  Alice  appears  as  the 
wife  of  Richard  de  Valle,  and  at  the  period 
of  the  events  we  are  now  to  relate,  she  was 
the  wife  of  a  fourth  husband,  Sir  John  le 
Poer,  a  member  of  a  family  which  had 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  this  part 
of  Ireland.*  By  her  first  husband  she  had 
a  son,  named  also  William  Outlawe,  who 

^  •  There  appears  to  have  been  jealousies  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  between  the  Poers, 
or  Powers,  and  the  citizens  of  Waterford.  The  early 
manuscript  from  which  the  poem  on  the  walling  of 
New  Rosa  and  the  song  on  the  death  of  Piers  de 
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appears  to  have  been  the  heir  to  his  father's 
property,  and  succeeded  him  as  a  banker; 
he  was  his  mother's  favourite  child,  and 
seems  to  have  inherited  also  a  good  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  the  lady  Alice  s  second  and 
third  husbands. 

The  few  incidents  which  can  be  gathered 
from  the  entries  on  the  Irish  records  relating 
to  this  family  previous  to  the  year  1324, 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  deeply  imbued  with 
the  turbulent  spirit  so  prevalent  among  the 
Anglo-Irish  in  this  age.    It  appears  that  in 
1302,  Adam  le  Blond  and  Alice  his  wife  in- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  her  son,  Wil- 
liam Outlawe  the  younger,  three  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  a  very  large  sum  at 
that  time,  which  William  Outlawe,  for  the 
better  security,  buried  in  the  earth  within 
his  house,  a  method  of  concealing  treasures 
very  common  in  past  times.    This  was  some 
way  or  other  noised  abroad;  and  one  night 
the  lady's  presumed  kinsman,  William  de 
Kyteler  the  sheriff  of  Kilkenny,  with  others, 
by  precept  of  the  seneschal  of  the  liberty  of 
Kilkenny,  broke  into  the  house  r»  et  armis, 
as  the  record  describes  it,  dug  up  this  money, 
and  carried  it  away,  along  with  a  hundred 
pounds  belonging  to  William  Outlawe  him- 
self, which  they  found  in  the  house.  Such 
an  outrage  as  this  could  not  pass  in  silence; 
but  the  perpetrators  attempted  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  plea  that,  being  dug 
up  from  the  ground,  the  money  came  under 
the  title  of  treasure -trove,  and  as  such  be- 
longed to  the  king,  and  when  Adam  le  Blond 
and  his  wife  Alice  attempted  to  make  good 
their  claims,  the  sheriff  trumped  up  a  charge 
against  them  that  they  had  committed  homi- 
cide and  other  crimes,  and  that  they  had 
concealed  Roesia  Outlaws  (perhaps  the  sister 
of  William  Outlawe  the  younger),  accused 
of  theft,  from  the  agents  of  justice,  under 
which  pretences  he  threw  into  prison  all 
three,  Adam,  Alice,  and  Roesia.   They  were, 
however,  soon  afterwards  liberated,  but  we 


Bermingham  are  taken,  contained,  in  a  part  now  lost, 
another  curious  English  song,  warning  the  "  young 
men  of  Waterford"  against  their  warlike  neighbours 
the  Poers  or  Powers,  and  relating  probably  to  some 
feud  now  forgotten. 
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do  not  learn  if  they  recovered  their  money.* 
William  Outlawed  riches,  and  his  mother's 
partiality  for  him,  appear  to  have  drawn 
upon  both  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  their 
neighbours,  and  even  of  some  of  their  kin- 
dred, but  they  were  too  powerful  and  too 
highly  connected  to  be  reached  in  any  ordi- 
nary way.  Circumstances,  however,  fur- 
nished the  opportunity  of  raising  against 
them  a  persecution  of  a  new  and  extraordi- 
nary kind. 

ft  was  at  this  period  that  the  subject  of 
sorcery  and  magic  had  been  much  canvassed 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that,  by  a 
decree  of  pope  John  XXII.,  these  imagi- 
nary crimes  had  been  taken  from  the  civil 
power,  and  placed,  under  the  denomination 
of  heresies,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical court.  A  sudden  measure  like 
this  naturally  impressed  a  greater  import- 
ance on  the  crimes  themselves,  and  caused 

•  A  petition  for  redress  of  wrongs  by  a  widow  of 
this  family  in  the  reigji  of  Edward  I.,  of  which  the 
following  translation  is  printed  by  Leland,  gives  a 
strange  picture  of  the  evils  of  these  times  as  well  as 
of  the  turbulent  character  of  the  Irish  prelates. 

"  Margaret  le  Blunde,  of  Cashel,  petitions  our  lord 
the  king's  grace,  that  she  may  have  her  inheritance 
which  she  recovered  at  Clonmell  before  the  king's 
judges,  &c,  against  David  Mac  Mackerwait,  bishop 
of  Cashel. 

"Item,  the  said  Margaret  petitions  redress  on 
account  that  her  father  was  killed  by  the  said  bishop. 

"  Item  for  the  imprisonment  of  her  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  whom  he  shut  up  and  detained  in 
[  prison  until  they  perished  by  famine,  because  they 
',  attempted  to  seek  redress  for  the  death  of  their  son, 
father  of  your  petitioner,  who  had  been  killed  by  the 
»aid  bishop. 

"  Item,  for  the  death  of  her  six  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  were  starved  to  death  by  the  said  bishop,  because 
he  had  their  inheritance  in  his  hands  at  the  time  he 
killed  their  father. 

"  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  said  bishop  had 
built  an  abbey  in  the  city  of  Cashel,  on  the  king's 
laixls  granted  for  this  purpose,  which  he  hath  filled 
with  robbers,  who  murder  the  English,  and  depopulate 
the  country ;  and  that  when  the  council  of  our  lord 
the  king  attempts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  offence, 
!  he  fulminates  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
'   against  them. 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  the  aforesaid  Margaret 
has  five  times  crossed  the  Irish  sea.    Wherefore,  she 

feutions,  for  God's  sake,  that  the  king's  grace  will 
ave  compassion,  and  that  she  may  be  admitted  to 
take  possession  of  her  inheritance. 

'*  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  aforesaid  bishop 
hath  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  many  other  English- 
men, besides  that  of  her  father. 

"  And  that  the  aforesaid  Margaret  hath  many  times 
obtained  writs  of  our  lord  the  king,  but  to  no  effect, 
hv  reason  of  the  influence  and  bribery  of  the  said 
mihop. 

"fche  further  petitions,  for  God's  sake,  that  she 
may  have  costs  and  damages,  &c." 


them  to  be  much  more  talked  of  among  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  inhabitants  of  Kil 
kenny,  unable  to  account  otherwise  for  the 
riches  of  William  Outlawe,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  and  his  mother  dealt  in 
witchcraft. 

At  this  time  Richard  de  Lcdrede,  a  tur- 
bulent intriguing  prelate,  held  the  see  of 
Ossory,  to  which  he  had  been  consecrated  in 
1318  by  mandate  from  the  pope  just  men- 
tioned, the  same  to  whom  we  owe  the  first 
bull  against  sorcery,*  which  was  the  ground- 
work of  the  inquisitorial  persecutions  of  the 
following  ages.  In  1324,  bishop  Richard 
made  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  which  had 
suffered  considerably  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Scots,  and  "  found,"  as  the  chroniclers 
of  these  events  inform  us,  "  by  an  inquest 
in  which  were  five  knights  and  other  men  of 
distinction  in  great  multitude,  that  in  the 
city  of  Kilkenny  there  had  long  been,  and 
still  were,  many  sorcerers  using  divers  kinds 
of  witchcraft,  to  the  investigation  of  which 
the  bishop  proceeding,  as  he  was  obliged  by 
duty  of  his  office,  found  a  certain  rich  lady, 
called  the  lady  Alice  Kytelcr,  the  mother  of 
William  Outlawe,  with  many  of  her  accom- 
plices, involved  in  various  such  heresies." 
Here,  then,  was  a  fair  occasion  for  display- 
ing the  zeal  of  a  follower  of  the  sorcery- 
hating  pope  John,  and  also  perhaps  for  in- 
dulging other  passions. 

The  persons  accused  as  lady  Alice's  accom- 
plices, were  her  son  the  banker  William 
Outlawe,  a  clerk  named  Robert  de  Bristol, 
John  Galrussyn,  William  Payn  of  Boly, 
Petronilla  de"  Mcath,  Sarah  the  daughter 
of  Petronilla,  Alice  the  wife  of  Henry  the 
Smith,  Annota  Lange,  Helena  Galrussyn, 
Sysok  Galrussyn,  and  Eva  de  Brounstoun. 
The  charges  brought  against  them  were  dis- 
tributed under  seven  formidable  heads. 
First,  it  was  asserted  that,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  their  sorcery,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  denying  totally  the  faith  of  Christ  and  of 
the  church  for  a  year  or  month,  according  as 
the  object  to  be  attained  was  greater  or  less, 
so  that  during  the  stipulated  period  they 
believed  in  nothing  that  the  church  believed, 
and  abstained  from  "  worshipping  the  body 
of  Christ,"  from  entering  a  church,  from 
hearing  mass,  and  from  participating  in  the 
sacrament.  Second,  that  they  offered  to  the 
demons  sacrifices  of  living  animals,  which 
they  divided,  member  from  member,  and 
offered,  by  scattering  them  at  a  cross  road, 
to  a  certain  demon  who  caused  himself  to  be 

•  "  Contra  magos  magicasque  superstitiones." 
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called  Robert  Artisson  (Jilitu  Jrtis),  who 
was  "  one  of  the  poorer  class  of  hell." 
Third,  that  by  their  sorceries  they  sought 
counsel  and  answers  Irom  demons.  Fourth, 
that  they  used  profanely  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church  in  their  nightly  conventicles, 
pronouncing,  with  lighted  candles  of  wax, 
sentence  of  excommunication,  even  against 
the  persons  of  their  own  husbands,  naming 
expressly  every  member,  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  at  length 
extinguishing  the  candles  with  the  exclama- 
tion, "  Fi !  fi!  fi !  Amen."  Fifth,  that  with 
the  intestines  and  other  inner  parts  of  cocks 
which  had  been  sacrificed  to  demons,  with 
"  certain  horrible  worms,"  various  herbs,  the 
nails  of  dead  men,  the  hair,  brains,  and 
clothes  of  children  which  had  died  unbap- 
tised,  and  other  things  equally  disgusting, 
boiled  in  the  skull  of  a  certain  robber  who 
had  been  beheaded,  on  a  fire  made  of  oak- 
sticks,  they  had  made  powders  and  oint- 
ments, and  also  candles  of  fat  boiled  in  the 
said  skull,  with  certain  charms,  which  things 
were  to  be  instrumental  in  exciting  love  or 
hatred,  and  in  killing  and  otherwise  afflicting 
the  bodies  of  faithful  christians,  and  in  effect- 
ing various  other  purposes.  Sixth,  that  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  four  husbands  of 
the  lady  Alice  Kyteler  had  made  their  com- 
plaint to  the  bishop  that  she,  by  such  sor- 
cery, had  procured  the  death  of  her  hus- 
bands, and  had  so  infatuated  and  charmed 
them,  that  they  had  given  all  their  property 
to  her  and  her  son,  to  the  perpetual  impo- 
verishment of  their  own  sons  and  heirs ;  in- 
somuch that  her  present  husband,  Sir  John 
le  Poer,  was  reduced  to  a  most  miserable 
state  of  body  by  her  powders,  ointments,  and 
other  magical  operations ;  but  being  warned 
by  her  maid-servant,  he  had  forcibly  taken 
from  his  wife  the  keys  of  her  boxes,  in  which 
he  found  a  bag  filled  with  the  "  detestable  " 
articles  above  enumerated,  which  he  had  sent 
to  the  bishop.  Seventh,  that  there  was  an 
unholy  connexion  between  the  said  lady 
Alice  and  the  demon  called  Robert  Artis- 

*  Some  of  the  old  chroniclers,  alluding  to  the  ap- 
parent cause  of  the  persecution  to  which  this  lady 
was  exposed,  add  to  the  above  list  of  offences,  that 
the  offering  made  by  Lady  Alice  to  the  demon  was 
nine  red  cocks  and  nine  peacocks'  eyes,  and  that  it 
was  offered  at  a  certain  stone  bridge  at  a  cross  road ; 
that  she  had  a  certain  ointment  with  which  she 
rubbed  a  beam  of  wood  "  called  a  cowltre,"  upon 
which  she  and  her  accomplices  were  carried  to  any 
part  of  the  world  they  wished,  without  hurt  or  stop- 
page ;  that  "  she  swept  the  strete*  of  Kilkennie  be- 
tweene  compleine  and  twilight,  raking  all  the  filth 


son,  who  sometimes  appeared  to  her  in  the 
form  of  a  cat,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  black 
shaggy  dog,  and  at  other  times  in  the  form 
of  a  black  man,  with  two  tall  and  equally 
swarthy  companions,  each  carrying  an  iron 
rod  in  his  hand.*  The  character  of  some  of 
these  charges  would  seem  to  imply  that  there 
was  ground  for  suspicion  that  the  lady  Alice 
was  implicated  in  that  dark  system  of  poi- 
soning which  prevailed  so  extensively  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  which  was  often  concealed 
under  the  name  of  witchcraft,  fie  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  evident  that  the  conspiracy  against 
her  had  taken  a  very  formidable  character, 
and  that,  at  first,  ner  chief  enemies  lay 
among  her  own  kindred. 

The  bishop  of  Ossory  resolved  at  once  to 
enforce  in  its  utmost  rigour  the  recent  papal 
bull  against  offenders  of  this  class;  but  he 
had  to  contend  with  greater  opposition  than 
he  expected.  The  mode  of  proceeding  was 
in  itself  new,  for  hitherto  in  England  sor- 
cery was  looked  upon  as  a  crime  of  which 
the  secular  law  had  cognizance,  and  not  as 
belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  and 
this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  trial  of  the 
kind  in  Ireland  that  had  attracted  any  public 
attention.  Moreover,  the  lady  Alice,  who 
was  the  person  chiefly  attacked,  had  rich  and 
powerful  supporters,  who  had  probably 
hitherto  shielded  her  against  the  malice  of 
her  enemies. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  bishop  was  to  j 
require  the  chancellor  to  issue  a  writ  for  the 
arrest  of  the  person  accused.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  at 
this  time  was  Roger  Outlawe,  prior  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  kins- 
man of  William  Outlawe.  This  dignitary, 
in  conjunction  with  Arnold  le  Poer,  seneschal 
of  Kilkenny,  expostulated  with  the  bishop, 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  drop  the  suit. 
When,  however,  the  latter  refused  to  listen 
to  them,  and  persisted  in  demanding  the 
writ,  the  chancellor  informed  him  that  it  was 
not  customary  to  issue  a  writ  of  this  kind, 
until  the  parties  had  been  regularly  proceeded 

towards  the  doores  of  hir  sonne  William  Outlawe, 
murmuring  secretlie  with  hir  selfe  these  words : — 

"  To  the  house  of  William  my  sonne, 
Hie  all  the  wealth  of  Kilkennie  towne 

and  that  in  her  house  was  seized  a  wafer  of  consecrated 
bread,  on  which  the  name  of  the  devil  was  written. 

This  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  inventions  of  popular 
jealousy,  in  a  superstitious  age,  against  fellow  towns- 
men who,  by  superior  talents,  industry,  or  cunning,  , 
had  made  themselves  much  richer  than  their  neigh- 
bours. 
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against  according  to  law.  The  bishop  replied 
in  a  heat,  that  the  service  of  the  church  was 
above  the  forms  of  the  law  of  the  land;  but 
the  chancellor  now  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and 
thereupon  the  bishop,  taking  the  affair  en- 
tirely into  his  own  hands,  sent  two  apparitors 
with  a  formal  attendance  of  priests  to  the 
house  of  William  Outlawe,  where  Lady 
Alice  (who  was  perhaps  separated  from  her 
husband)  was  residing,  to  cite  her  in  person 
before  his  court.  The  lady,  following  the 
advice  of  her  friends,  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  in 
this  case  ;  and,  on  the  day  she  was  cited  to 
make  her  appearance,  the  chancellor,  Roger 
Outlawe,  sent  advocates,  who  publicly 
pleaded  her  right  to  defend  herself  by  her 
counsel,  and  not  to  appear  in  person.  The 
bishop,  regardless  of  this  plea,  pronounced 
against  her  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  cited  her  son  William  Outlawe  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day,  and  answer  to  the  charge 
of  harbouring  and  concealing  his  mother  in 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  church. 

On  learning  this,  the  seneschal  of  Kil- 
kenny, Aroald  le  Poer,  repaired  to  the 
priory  of  Kells,  where  the  bishop  was  lodged, 
and  made  a  long  and  touching  appeal  to  him 
to  mitigate  his  anger,  until  at  length,  wearied 
and  provoked  by  his  obstinacy,  he  left  his 
presence  with  threats  of  vengeance.  The 
next  morning,  as  the  bishop  was  departing 
from  the  priory  to  continue  his  visitation  in 
other  parts  of  the  diocese,  he  was  stopped  at 
the  entrance  of  the  town  of  Kells  by.  one  of 
the  seneschals  officers,  Stephen  le  Poer, 
with  a  body  of  armed  men,  who  conducted 
him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Kilkenny, 
where  he  was  kept  in  close  custody  until  the 
day  was  past  on  which  William  Outlawe  was 
cited  to  appear  in  his  court.  This  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  method  of  evading  the  forms  of  law 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  country  and  age 
where  force  was  the  most  effective  proof  of 
right.  The  bishop,  after  many  protests  on 
the  indignity  offered  in  his  person  to  the 
church,  and  on  the  protection  given  to  sor- 
cerers and  heretics,  was  obliged  to  submit. 
His  friends  believed  that  the  king's  officers 
were  bribed  by  William  Outlawe's  wealth; 
and  it  was  afterwards  reported,  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  motives  of  the  seneschal,  that 
one  of  the  guards  was  heard  to  say  to  an- 
other, as  they  led  the  bishop  to  prison, 
"  That  fair  steed  which  William  Outlawe 
presented  to  our  lord  sir  Arnald  last  night 
draws  well,  for  it  has  already  drawn  the 
bishop  to  prison!" 


The  quarrel  now,  if  not  before,  was  carried 
from  the  lady  and  her  enemies  to  the  bishop 
and  the  seneschal.  The  summary  character 
of  his  proceeding  against  an  ecclesiastic,  ap- 
ears  to  have  caused  astonishment  even  in 
reland,  and,  during  the  first  day,  multitudes 
of  people  of  all  classes  visited  the  bishop  in 
his  confinement,  to  feed  and  comfort  him, 
the  general  ferment  increasing  with  the  dis- 
courses he  pronounced  to  his  visitors.  When 
informed  of  this,  the  seneschal  ordered  him 
to  be  more  strictly  confined,  and  forbade  the 
admission  of  any  visitors  except  a  few  of  the 
prelate's  particular  friends,  and  his  servants. 
The  bishop  now  placed  the  whole  diocese 
under  an  interdict.  On  the  other  side,  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  immediately  some 
excuse  for  these  proceedings,  and  the  senes- 
chal issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  all 
who  had  any  complaints  to  make  against  the 
bishop  of  Ossory  to  come  forward;  and  at 
an  inquest  held  before  the  justices  itinerant, 
many  grievous  crimes  of  the  bishop  were 
rehearsed,  but  no  man  had  the  courage  per- 
sonally to  charge  him  with  them.  All  these 
circumstances,  however,  show  that  the  bishop 
was  not  faultless;  and  that  his  conduct 
would  not  bear  a  very  close  examination  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  in  subsequent  times,  he  was  obliged 
to  shelter  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  king's  pardon  for  all  past  offences. 

William  Outlawe  now  went  to  the  archives 
of  Kilkenny,  and  there  found  a  former  deed 
of  accusation  against  the  bishop  of  Ossory 
for  having  defrauded  a  widow  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  her  husband.  The  bishop's  party 
said  that  it  was  a  cancelled  document,  the 
case  having  been  taken  out  of  the  secular 
court ;  and  that  William  had  had  a  new 
copy  made  to  conceal  the  evidence  of  this 
fact,  and  had  then  rubbed  the  fresh  parch- 
ment with  his  shoes  in  order  to  give  his  copy 
the  appearance  of  an  old  document.  It  was, 
however,  delivered  to  the  seneschal,  who 
now  offered  to  liberate  his  prisoner  on  con- 
dition of  his  giving  sufficient  bail  to  appear 
and  answer  in  the  secular  court  the  charge 
thus  brought  against  him.  This  the  bishop 
refused  to  do,  and  after  ho  had  remained 
eighteen  days  in  confinement,  he  was  uncon- 
ditionally set  free. 

The  bishop  marched  from  his  prison  in 
triumph,  full  dressed  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
and  immediately  cited  William  Outlawe  to 
appear  before  him  in  his  court  on  another 
day.  But  before  that  day  arrived,  he  re- 
ceived a  royal  writ,  ordering  him  to  appear  j 
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before  the  lord  justice  of  Ireland  without 
any  delay,  on  penalty  of  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  answer  to  the  king  for  having 
placed  his  diocese  under  interdict,  and  also 
to  make  his  defence  against  the  accusations 
of  Arnald  le  Poer.  He  received  a  similar 
summons  from  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  to 
appear  before  him  as  the  vicarial  representa- 
tive of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin.  The 
bishop  of  Ossory  made  answer  that  it  was 
not  safe  for  him  to  undertake  the  journey, 
because  his  way  lay  through  the  lands  and 
lordship  of  his  enemy,  Sir  Arnald  ;  but  this 
excuse  was  not  admitted,  and  the  diocese 
was  relieved  from  the  interdict. 

Other  trials  were  in  reserve  for  the  morti- 
fied prelate.  On  the  Monday  after  the  oc- 
taves of  Easter,  Arnald  le  Poer,  as  seneschal 
of  the  liberty,  held  his  court  of  justice  in 
the  judicial  hall  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  and 
there  the  bishop  of  Ossory  resolved  to  pre- 
sent himself  and  invoke  publicly  the  aid  of 
the  secular  power  to  his  assistance  in  seizing 
the  persons  accused  of  sorcery.  The  sene- 
schal forbade  him  to  enter  the  court  on  his 
peril ;  but  the  bishop  persevered,  and  "robed 
in  his  pontificials,  carrying  in  his  hands  the 
body  of  Christ  (the  consecrated  host)  in  a 
vessel  of  gold,"  and  attended  by  a  numerous 
body  of  monks  and  clergy,  he  entered  the 
hall  and  forced  his  way  to  the  tribunal.  The 
seneschal  received  him  with  reproaches  and 
insults,  and  caused  him  to  be  ignominiously 
turned  out  of  court.  At  the  repeated  pro- 
test, however,  of  the  offended  prelate,  and 
the  intercession  of  some  influential  persons 
there  present,  he  was  allowed  to  return,  and 
the  seneschal  ordered  him  to  take  his  place 
at  the  bar  allotted  for  criminals,  upon  which 
the  bishop  cried  out  that  Christ  had  never 
been  treated  so  before  since  he  stood  at  the 
bar  before  Pontius  Pilate.  He  then  called 
upon  the  seneschal  to  cause  the  persons  ac- 
cused of  sorcery  to  be  arrested  and  delivered 
into  his  hands,  and,  upon  his  refusal  to  do 
this,  he  held  open  the  book  of  the  Decretals 
and  said,  "  You,  sir  Arnald,  are  a  knight, 
and  instructed  in  letters,  and  that  you  may 
not  have  the  plea  of  ignorance  in  this  place, 
we  are  prepared  here  to  show  in  these  De- 
cretals that  you  and  your  officials  are  bound 
to  obey  my  order  in  this  respect  under  heavy 
penalties.  *  The  only  reply  which  the  sene- 
schal condescended  to  make  was,  "Go  to 
the  church  with  your  Decretals,  and  preach 
there,  for  here  you  will  not  find  an  attentive 
audience."  The  bishop  then  read  aloud 
the  names  of  the  offenders,  and  the  crimes 
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imputed  to  them,  summoned  the  seneschal  I 
to  deliver  them  up  to  the  arm  of  the  church, 1 
and  retreated  from  the  court. 

Sir  Arnald  le  Poer,  and  his  friends,  had 
not  been  idle,  and  the  bishop  was  now  cited 
!  to  defend  himself  against  various  charges  to 
be  brought  against  him  in  the  parliament 
about  to  be  held  in  Dublin,  while  the  lady 
Alice  indicted  him  for  defamation  in  a  secu- 
lar court.  The  bishop  is  represented  as 
having  narrowly  escaped  plots  against  his 
life  on  his  way  to  Dublin,  where  he  found 
the  Irish  prelates  not  much  inclined  to  advo- 
cate his  cause,  because  they  looked  upon  1 
him  as  a  foreigner  and  an  interloper,  and  he 
was  even  spoken  of  as  "a  truant  monk  from 
England,"  who  came  thither  to  represent  the 
"  island  of  saints  "  as  a  nest  of  heretics,  and 
to  plague  them  with  papal  bulls  of  which 
they  never  heard  before.  It  was,  however, 
thought  expedient  to  stand  up  outwardly 
for  the  credit  of  the  church,  and  some  of  the 
more  influential  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastics 
interfered  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  seneschal  and  the  bishop  of  Ossory. 

After  encountering  new  obstacles  and  re- 
peated disappointments,  the  bishop  at  length 
obtained  the  necessary  power  to  bring  the 
alleged  offenders  to  a  trial,  and  most  of  them 
were  imprisoned ;  but  the  chief  object  at 
which  he  aimed,  the  lady  Alice,  had  been 
secretly  conveyed  away,  and  she  is  said  to 
have  passed  the  rest  of  her  days  in  England. 
When  her  son,  William  Outlawe,  was  cited 
to  appear  before  the  bishop  in  his  court,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Kilkenny,  he  went 
"  armed  to  the  teeth  with  all  sorts  of  armour,"  | 
and  attended  with  a  very  formidable  com- 
pany, and  demanded  a  copy  of  the  charges 
laid  against  him,  wliich  extended  through 
thirty-four  chapters.  For  the  present  he 
was  allowed  to  go  at  large,  because  nobody 
dared  to  arrest  him,  and  when  the  officers 
of  the  crown  arrived,  they  showed  so  openly 
their  favour  towards  him,  that  they  took  up 
their  lodgings  at  his  house.  At  length, 
however,  having  been  convicted  in  the 
bishop's  court  of  harbouring  those  accused 
of  sorcery,  he  consented  to  go  into  prison, 
trusting,  no  doubt,  to  the  secret  protection 
of  the  great  barons  of  the  land. 

The  only  person  mentioned  by  name  as  ; 
punished  for  the  extreme  crime  of  sorcery 
was  Petronilla  de  Meath,  who  was  perhaps 
less  provided  with  worldly  interests  to  pro- 
tect ner,  and  who  appears  to  have  been 
made  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  her  superiors. 
By  order  of  the  bishop,  she  was  six  times 
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flogged,  and  then,  probably  to  escape  a 
further  repetition  of  this  cruel  and  degrad- 
ing punishment,  she  made  a  public  confes- 
sion, accusing  not  only  herself  but  all  the 
others  against  whom  the  bishop  had  pro- 
ceeded. She  said  that  in  all  England,  "per- 
haps in  the  whole  world,"  there  was  not  a 
person  more  deeply  skilled  in  the  practices 
of  sorcery  than  the  lady  Alice  Kyteler,  who 
had  been  their  mistress  and  teacher  in  the 
art.  She  confessed  to  most  of  the  charges 
contained  in  the  bishop's  articles  of  accusa- 
tion, and  said  that  she  had  been  present  at 
the  sacrifices  to  the  demon,  and  had  assisted 
in  making  the  unguents  of  the  intestines  of 
the  cocks  offered  on  this  occasion,  mixed  with 
spiders  and  certain  black  "worms"  like 
scorpions,  with  a  certain  herb  called  milfoil, 
snd  other  herbs  and  "  worms;"  and  with  the 
brains  and  clothes  of  a  child  that  had  died 
without  baptism,  in  the  manner  before  re- 
lated; that  with  these  unguents  they  had 
produced  various  effects  upon  different  per- 
sons, such  as  making  the  faces  of  certain 
ladies  appear  horned  like  goats;  that  she 
had  been  present  at  the  nightly  conventicles, 
md  with  the  assistance  of  her  mistress  had 
frequently  pronounced  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  her  own  husband, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  required  by  their 
unholy  rites;  and  that  she  had  been  present 
with  the  lady  Alice  when  the  demon  named 
Robin  Artisson  appeared  to  her,  and  had 
witnessed  acts  pass  between  them  which 
cannot  here  be  described.  This  wretched 
woman,  having  made  this  public  confession, 
was  carried  out  into  the  city  and  burnt. 
This,  says  the  relator,  was  the  first  witch 
who  waa  ever  burnt  in  Ireland. 
|  The  anger  of  the  bishop  of  Ossory  appears 
now  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  ap- 
peased. He  was  prevailed  upon  to  remit 
the  punishment  of  William  Outlawe,  en- 
joining him,  as  a  reparation  for  his  contempt 
of  the  church,  that  within  the  period  of  four 
;  years  he  should  cover  with  lead  the  whole 
roof  of  his  cathedral  from  the  steeple  east- 
ward, as  well  as  that  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  The  rest  of  the  lady  Alice's 
"  pestiferous  society  "  were  punished  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  with  more  or  less  severity ;  one 
or  two  of  them,  we  are  told,  were  subse- 
quently burnt;  others  were  flogged  publicly 
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in  the  market-place  and  through  the  city ; 
others  were  banished  from  the  diocese;  and 
a  few,  like  their  mistress,  fled  to  a  distance, 
or  concealed  themselves  so  effectually  as  to 
escape  the  hands  of  justice.* 

There  was  one  person  concerned  in  the 
foregoing  events  Whom  the  bishop  had  not 
forgotten  or  forgiven.  That  was  Arnald  le 
Poer,  the  seneschal  of  Kilkenny,  who  had 
so  strenuously  advocated  the  cause  of  Wil- 
liam Outlawe  and  his  mother,  and  who  had 
treated  the  bishop  himself  with  so  little  re- 
spect. We  learn  that  this  proud  prelate  now 
accused  him  of  heresy,  excommunicated  him, 
and  obtained  a  writ  by  which  he  was  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Dublin. 
Here  he  still  remained  in  1328,  when  Roger 
Outlawe  was  made  lord  justice  of  Ireland, 
who  attempted  to  mitigate  his  sufferings. 
The  bishop  of  Ossory,  enraged  at  the  hu- 
manity of  the  justice,  accused  him  also  of 
heresy  and  of  abetting  heretics,  upon  which 
a  parliament  was  called,  and  the  different 
accusations  having  been  duly  examined,  Ar- 
nald le  Poer  himself  would  probably  have 
been  declared  innocent  and  liberated  from 
confinement,  but  before  the  end  of  the  in- 
vestigation he  died  in  prison,  and  his  body, 
lying  under  sentence  of  excommunication, 
remained  long  unburied. 

To  wind  up  fittingly  this  strange  drama, 
the  bishop  who  had  been  so  great  a  perse- 
cutor of  heresy  in  others  was  at  last  accused 
of  the  same  crime  himself,  and  the  cause 
being  brought  before  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  he  escaped  from  the  toils  of  his 
enemies  at  home  by  appealing  to  the  apos- 
tolic see,  and,  flying  the  country  privately, 
repaired  to  Italy.  Subsequent  to  this,  he 
appears  to  have  experienced  a  variety  of 
troubles,  in  the  course  of  which  he  suffered 
banishment  during  nine  years.  He  died  at 
a  very  great  age  in  1360. 

•  The  foregoing  narrative  of  these  singular  trans- 
actions is  abridged  from  a  Latin  contemporary  re- 
lation, evidently  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  bishop's 
party,  and  therefore  by  no  means  impartial ;  it  has 
been  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  the  author  of 
the  present  work,  under  the  title,  "  A  Contemporary 
Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  against  Dame  Alice 
Kyteler,  prosecuted  for  Sorcery  in  1324 ;  edited  by 
Thomas  Wright,"  &c.  London,  1843.  It  ends  with 
this  paragraph,  the  account  of  the  fate  of  Arnald  le 
Poer  being  taken  from  other  sources. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

DISSENSIONS  AMONO  THE  ENGLISH  SETTLERS;  NEW 
NATIVES  J  THE  "  DEGENERATE"  ENGLISH. 


INSURRECTIONS  AMONG  THE 


N  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  general  insur- 
rection which  followed 
the  arrival  of  Edward 
Bruce  in  Ireland,  the 
English  government, 
alarmed  at  the  warmth  with  which  the  native 
clergy  espoused  the  cause  of  the  invaders, 
found  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
invariable  advocate  of  the  English  supremacy 
in  that  country.  The  pope  replied  to  this 
appeal  by  a  strong  letter  addressed  to  the  chief 
of  the  Irish  prelates,  ordering  them  to  strike 
with  the  censures  of  the  church  all  who 
took  part  against  the  English,  both  laity  and 
clergy.  This  order  provoked  and  embar- 
rassed the  native  chiefs  of  the  north,  at 
whose  call  the  Scots  had  been  induced  to 
land  on  their  shores,  and  now,  headed  by 
O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
league  against  the  English,  they  drew  up  a 
long  remonstrance,  which  was  sent  to  the 
sovereign  pontiff  in  the  name  of  that  chief- 
tain. This  document,  which  was  apparently 
drawn  up  by  some  of  the  native  clergy,  contains 
a  general  statement  of  the  grievances  under 
which  the  natives  suffered,  and  of  the  dis- 
orders which  had  so  long  prevailed  among 
them,  and  these  are  all  laid  to  the  charge  of 
English  misrule.  To  judge  from  this  me- 
morial, we  might  suppose  that  Ireland  had 
never  known  oppression  and  injustice,  or 
domestic  feuds,  or  treason,  murder,  or  ra- 
pine, before  the  English  established  them- 
selves in  the  island.  Nevertheless,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  complaints  thus  addressed 
to  the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  had  but 
too  much  foundation  in  truth ;  and,  while 
the  remonstrants  give  no  credit  to  the  Eng- 
lish kings  for  their  efforts  to  repress  the 
power  of  the  unruly  Anglo-Irish  barons,  and 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  country, 
they  fully  express  the  conviction  that  the 
power  exercised  by  these  barons  was,  at  that 
time,  the  great  curse  of  Ireland,  as  far  as 
English  misrule  was  concerned.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  multiplicity  of  independent  native 
chiefs  throughout  Ireland  had  been  as  fatal 
to  its  peace  as  the  feuds  of  English  barons, 
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and  both  required  equally  the  presence  of  a 
supreme  power  sufficiently  strong  to  keep 
them  in  permanent  subjection. 

The  Irish  remonstrants  commenced  by 
recounting  through  how  many  ages  they  had 
been  ruled  happily  by  their  own  princes, 
and  declared  that  they  had  never  been  sub- 
jected to  foreign  rule,  until  an  Englishman 
became  pope  in  the  person  of  Adrian  IV., 
who  had  not  hesitated  to  make  a  grant  of 
their  island  to  his  own  countrymen,  thus 
delivering  them  up,  without  their  fault  or 
any  reasonable  cause,  "  to  be  torn  by  fangs 
more  cruel  than  those  of  any  wild  beasts." 
Since  that  period,  they  said,  the  English  had 
never  ceased  to  employ  the  most  odious  in- 
trigues and  violence  to  extirpate  the  Irish, 
and  deprive  them  of  the  dominion  of  their 
own  land,  until  they  had  so  far  succeeded, 
that  the  natives  were  now  driven  from  all 
the  fairest  and  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
island,  and,  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
bogs  and  mountains,  had  even  there  to  fight 
perpetually  for  a  barren  spot  on  which  to 
live.  Hence  had  arisen,  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  natives,  those  implacable  enmi- 
ties and  perpetual  wars  which  had  engendered 
such  a  fearful  list  of  mutual  feuds,  constant 
depredations,  and  detestable  rapine,  fraud, 
and  perfidy  without  end ;  so  that,  according 
to  their  rough  computation,  not  less  than 
fifty  thousand  men  had  fallen  by  the  sword 
on  each  side  since  the  English  first  invaded 
the  island,  independent  of  those  who  had 
perished  by  fanune  or  died  in  prison,  and 
all  this  because  they  had  no  head  to  enlighten 
and  direct  them. 

The  remonstrants  then  proceeded  to  allege 
that,  instead  of  acting  to  the  spirit  of  pope 
Adrian's  bull,  their  English  rulers  had  broken 
through  all  the  provisions  it  had  made  for 
the  benefit  of  their  Irish  subjects.  The 
Irish  church,  instead  of  being  reformed  and 
enriched,  had  been  plundered  and  oppressed, 
and  the  prelacy  had  so  frequently  been  made 
to  feel  the  arm  of  the  secular  power,  that  it 
had  no  longer  the  spirit  to  lift  up  its  voice 
against  secular  injustice,  or  to  speak  a  word 
in  defence  of  Irish  independence.  Instead 
of  improving  the  manners  of  the  people,  and 
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restraining  the  progress  of  vice,  as  had  been 
promised  in  the  pope's  bull,  the  character  of 
the  Irish  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  de- 
graded, that  the  "  holy  and  dove-like  sim- 
plicity" which  formerly  characterized  it, 
had  been  changed,  by  intercourse  with  the 
English,  and  their  bad  example,  into  "  the 
craft  of  the  serpent."* 

The  Irish  chiefs  complain,  with  more 
reason,  of  the  injustice  of  depriving  the 
natives  of  the  benefit  of  equal  laws,  for  their 
own  laws  were  despised  and  rejected  by  the 
English,  while  they  refused  to  allow  them 
to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  supe- 
rior code  by  which  they  were,  or  at  least 
professed  to  be,  governed  themselves.  Every 
attempt  to  procure  a  redress  of  this  griev- 
ance had  hitherto  failed.    The  remonstrance 
states  four  cases  in  which  the  civil  disabili- 
ties to  which  the  Irish  were  thus  condemned 
were  especially  oppressive.    First,  any  per- 
son, not  an  Irishman,  might  bring  an  action 
|  |  against  an  Irishman  in  the  king's  court ;  and 
|  not  only  did  the  mere  fact  of  the  defendant 
I  being  an  Irishman  imply  the  necessary  ina- 
I  bility  of  defending  himself,  but  an  Irishman 
j  could  bring  no  action  in  the  king's  court, 
j  and  have  no  redress  there  against  anybody 
I  whatever.   If  an  Irishman,  of  whatever  rank, 
whether  layman  or  ecclesiastic,  or  even  if  a 
bishop,  were  murdered  by  an  Englishman, 
the  king's  court  of  justice  took  no  cogni- 
zance of  the  crime.    The  same  was  the  case 
with  rape,  and  other  enormous  crimes.  In- 
,  stances  are  found  in  the  records  of  the  courts, 
I  in  which  Englishmen,  accused  of  outrages 
on  female  chastity,  accompanied  with  brutal 
violence,  merely  pleaded  that  their  victim 
was  an  Irishwoman.    The  third  grievance 
stated  in  the  remonstrance  was,  that  no  Irish- 
woman, married  to  an  Englishman,  could  be 
admitted  to  a  claim  of  dower  on  his  death. 
The  fourth  was,  that  an  English  lord  might 
set  aside  the  wills  of  the  natives  subjected 
|  to  him,  and  dispose  of  their  property  at  his 
,  pleasure.    It  is  added,  that  these  various 
grievances  were  increased  rather  than  allevi- 
ated by  the  conduct  and  example  of  the 
English  clergy,  many  of  whom  expressed 
publicly  their  contempt  for  the  native  Irish ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  a  certain  Franciscan 
friar,  named  brother  Simon,  brother  to  an 
Irish  bishop,  had  openly  stated  in  the  court 
and  presence  of  Edward  Bruce,  the  year 
before,  tliat  he  considered  it  was  not  a  sin 

*  Quod  lancta  et  columbina  ejus  simplicity,  ex 
eorum  cohabitalione  ct  exemplo  roprobo,  in  aerpen- 


to  kill  an  Irishman,  and  that,  if  he  himself 
had  committed  the  act,  he  should  not  hesi- 
tate in  celebrating  mass  immediately  after. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  tyrannies  and 
oppressions  here  complained  of  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  age,  and  were  found  in  other 
countries  besides  Ireland,  although  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  under  which  Ireland 
had  been  partially  subdued,  had  given  them 
there  a  more  grievous  character.  If,  even 
in  England,  the  power  of  the  crown  was  not 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  violence  and  tyranny 
of  the  great  feudal  lords,  what  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  the  case  in  Ireland,  under 
the  mere  delegated  power  of  a  deputy  who 
was  obliged  to  seek  his  most  efficient  sup- 
port in  the  very  men  whom  it  was  his  duty 
to  punish  ?  The  latter  chose  to  treat  the 
whole  body  of  the  Irish  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  brethren  in  England  ruled  the  serfs 
on  their  estates,  but  the  Irish  were  but  very 
partially  conquered,  and  they  resisted  injus- 
tice with  arms  in  their  hands.  If,  even  by  j 
the  laws  of  their  rulers,  the  only  justice  left 
for  them  was  the  revenge  they  could  obtain 
by  their  own  arms  against  those  who  injured 
them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  island 
should  remain  in  perpetual  disorder.  Still 
there  were  among  the  English  settlers  men 
who  sought  for  an  amelioration  of  both  races ; 
and  two  successive  bishops  of  Dublin  under 
Edward  II.,  were  actively  employed  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  an  university  in  that  city 
for  the  propagation  of  learning  throughout 
Ireland. 

The  Irish  chiefs  concluded  their  remon- 
strance by  declaring  what  was  perhaps  their 
primary  feeling,  that  the  two  races,  separated 
by  blood,  by  manners,  and  by  language, 
could  never  live  in  unity  together;  they 
said  that  they  had  repeatedly  petitioned  the 
kings  of  England  for  redress,  but  in  vain, 
and  that  they  had  ceased  petitioning  in 
despair ;  that  they  had  at  length  resolved  on 
a  last  struggle  to  drive  the  English  from  the 
island  as  the  only  means  of  relieving  them- 
selves from  the  miseries  they  had  so  long 
suffered;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  they 
had  chosen  the  Scot,  Edward  Bruce,  a  lori 
descended  from  the  same  ancestors  as  them- 
selves, to  be  king  of  Ireland. 

The  experiment  thus  made — the  fearful 
sufferings  they  had  endured  under  the  short 
rule  of  their  Scottish  deliverers — offered  a 
prospect  by  no  means  encouraging ;  and  the 
final  defeat  of  the  invaders,  left  the  Irish 
exposed  to  the  present  vengeance  of  their 
English  rulers,  with  less  hopes  than  ever  of 
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any  immediate  redress  of  the  grievances 
under  which  they  had  previously  suffered. 
The  hatred  between  the  two  races  thus  be- 
came more  sanguinary  as  it  was  more  despe- 
rate, and  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  second 
Edward,  it  had  degenerated  into  the  same 
spectacle  of  partizan  warfare  throughout  the 
island  which  we  have  already  seen  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  previous  century. 
The  closing  scene  of  this  reign  in  England 
resembled  so  much  the  practice  of  ages  among 
the  great  Irish  chieftains,  that  the  native 
annalists  record,  with  something  like  self- 
complacency,  how  "  a  great  war"  arose  be- 
tween the  king  of  England  and  his  queen, 
and  how  she  dethroned  the  king,  and  how 
her  son  assumed  the  sovereignty  against  his 
father.*  The  vigorous  rule  of  Edward  III. 
was  felt  much  less  in  Ireland  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  at  least  the  earlier 
period  of  it  was  distinguished  by  a  larger 
amount  than  usual  of  Irish  turbulence  and 
disorder. 

This  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
renewal  of  the  feuds  among  the  Anglo-Irish 
barons,  which  soon  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
Scots.  We  have  seen,  in  the  last  chapter, 
with  what  persevering  ingenuity  the  Anglo- 
Irish  were  in  the  habit  of  circumventing 
each  other  in  their  legal  procedures ;  and, 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  those  who  felt  themselves  possessed  of 
the  power,  sought  to  settle  their  quarrels  by 
the  more  direct  and  expeditious  method  of 
an  appeal  to  arms.  A  trifling  cause  revived 
the  feud  between  the  De  Burghs  and  the 
Geraldines.  The  lord  John  le  Poer  had, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  expressed  his  con- 
tempt for  Maurice  fitz  Thomas  (fitz  Gerald), 
by  calling  him  a  rhymer,  an  offence  which, 
as  it  appears,  was  not  to  be  easily  appeased. 
The  Botilers,  and  the  Berminghams,  took 
part  with  Fitz  Thomas,  and  the  De  Burghs, 
the  old  rivals  of  the  Geraldines,  sided  with 
John  le  Poer;  and  each  brought  their  forces 
into  the  field  to  decide  their  differences  with 
the  sword.  The  lands  of  both  parties  were 
ravaged  and  ruined,  and  many  members  of 
the  different  families  engaged  in  this  domes- 
tic warfare  were  slain,  until  at  length,  in  a 
great  battle  between  the  hostile  factions, 
Le  Poer  and  the  De  Burghs  were  entirely 
defeated,  and  the  lord  John,  the  original 
aggressor,  obliged  to  fly  into  England.  The 
feud  had  now  taken  so  serious  a  character, 
that  the  lord  justice,  who  was  at  this  time 
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Thomas  fitz  John  earl  of  Kildare,  found  it 
necessary  to  interfere,  but  all  his  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  enraged  barons  were  unsuc- 
cessful; and  finding  his  authority  set  at  de- 
fiance, he  strengthened  the  garrisons  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  made  preparations  for 
appealing  to  force  in  the  support  of  the  su- 
preme government,  and  then  sent  his  mes- 
sengers to  the  king  of  England  with  com- 
plaints against  the  insolence  of  his  great 
barons.    The  king,  when  he  heard  of  their 
rebellious  spirit,  immediately  issued  man- 
dates to  them  all,  enjoining  in  strong  terms 
their  unconditional  submission  to  his  deputy. 
These,  however,  were  now  unnecessary,  for 
the  contending  parties,  weary  of  the  work  of 
destruction,  and  terrified  at  the  havoc  they 
had  made,  and  at  the  probable  consequences 
of  their  rebellious  outbreak,  made  their  sub-  1 
mission  to  the  lord  justice,  said  that  they  i 
had  been  provoked  by  personal  injuries,  dis- 1 
avowed  all  intention  of  injuring  the  king  or  > 
his  cities,  and  offered  to  make  their  appear- 
ance before  him  in  a  parliament  to  be  held  i 
at  Kilkenny,  to  answer  all  charges  that  might 
be  brought  against  them.    They  came  there  : 
accordingly,  and  made  an  humble  suit  for  a 
charter  of  pardon  for  their  offence ;  but  the 
latter  had  assumed  so  serious  a  character 
that  the  petition  was  put  off  for  further  con- 
sideration by  the  council.   These  occurrences 
took  place  in  the  year  1328,  before  the  end  of 
which  year  the  earl  of  Kildare  died  at  May- 
nooth,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  lord 
justice  by  Roger  Outlawe,  prior  of  Kilmain- 
ham,  the  Irish  chancellor  mentioned  in  our 
preceding  chapter.    This  man,  who  appears 
to  have  been  popular  and  influential,  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  spring  of  1329,  in  effecting  i 
a  general  reconciliation  between  the  rival  | 
familieswho  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  his 
predecessor;  and  two  of  the  leaders,  "William  ; 
de  Burgh  and  the  lord  John  le  Poer,  having 
returned  from  England,  the  young  earl  of 
Ulster  gave  a  grand  feast  in  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  in  commemoration  of  the  happy  con- 
clusion of  this  great  feud;  and  next  day, 
notwithstanding  it  wus  the  season  of  Lent, 
the  lord  Maurice  fitz  Thomas,  on  the  part  of 
the  Geraldines,  gave  a  similar  feast  in  the 
church  of  St.  Patrick. 

While  these  lords  were  quarrelling  in  the 
south,  a  similar  feud  in  the  north  proved 
fatal  to  one  of  die  most  distinguished  of  the 
house  of  Berniingham.  The  English  families 
of  the  district  now  included  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel,  the 
grounds  of  which  axe  not  stated,  met  in  hos- 
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tile  array  at  a  place  named  Balebraggan,  now 
Bragganstown,  and  among  a  great  number 
of  Englishmen  of  distinction  who  fell  in  this 
disastrous  encounter  was  John  de  Bcrming- 
ham  earl  of  Louth,  the  same  who  had  de- 
feated Edward  Bruce,  with  his  brother  Piers 
de  Bermingham,  and  several  other  members 
of  his  family.  The  Irish  annalists,  in  re- 
cording this  event,  describe  the  lord  of  Louth 
as  "  the  most  valiant,  powerful,  and  hospi- 
table baron  of  the  English  of  Ireland ;"  and 
they  enumerate  with  regret,  among  the  Irish 
Jain  on  the  side  of  the  De  Berminghams, 
"the  blind  O'Carroll,"  who  was  "the  chief 
minstrel  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  his  time," 
and  the  equal  of  whom,  they  believed, 
"never  was  and  never  will  be." 

It  was  time  that  there  should  be  peace 
among  the  English  of  Ireland,  for  their  dis- 
sensions had  already  encouraged  the  Irish  to 
rise  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  In  the 
first  year  of  king  Edward's  reign,  the  De 
Borghs,  in  spite  of  the  feud  mentioned 
above,  were  at  open  war  with  the  Irish  of 
Monster  and  of  Connaught.  The  young 
earl  of  Ulster,  William  de  Burgh,  known  as 
the  brown  earl,  joining  with  the  king  of  Con- 
naught,  Turlough  O'Connor,  and  one  of  the 
O'Brians  of  Thomond,  who  had  been  de- 
posed from  the  chieftainship,  invaded  that 
district,  but  met  with  a  severe  defeat.  An- 
other English  force  under  his  kinsman,  Wal- 
ter de  Burgh,  and  Gilbert  mac  Costello,  was 
defeated  by  the  Mac  Dermotts  in  Roscom- 
mon. The  deposed  chieftain  of  Thomond, 
Murtough  O'Brien,  was  again  defeated  soon 
after  in  a  second  attempt  to  regain  his  power. 
And  to  crown  the  disasters  of  this  year,  1328, 
a  large  English  force,  commanded  by  lord 
Thomas  le  Botiler,  having  proceeded  against 
the  Irish  clans  who  had  risen  in  Westmeath, 
was  defeated  near  Mullingar,  with  ter- 
rible slaughter,  by  William  mac  Geoghan, 
and  their  leader,  with  a  great  number  of 
English  knights,  fell  in  the  battle. 

The  Irish  of  Leinster  also  took  advantage 
of  the  dissensions  among  their  rulers,  and, 
rising  in  arms,  marched  in  great  force  under 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  princes  of  that 
province,  Donald  mac  Morrough,  whom  they 
had  chosen  for  their  king,  against  Dublin, 
but  they  were  attacked  near  that  city  by  sir 
Henry  Traherne,  and  entirely  defeated,  their 
chief,  Mac  Morrough,  being  taken  prisoner. 
His  life  was  spared  in  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  paid  by  his  clan,  but 
he  was  closely  confined  in  the  castle  of  Dub- 
lin, whence,  however,  he  escaped  by  means 


of  a  rope  conveyed  to  him  by  an  Englishman 
of  the  garrison,  who  was  convicted  and 
hanged  for  the  offence. 

The  years  which  followed  were  marked  by 
a  continuation  of  the  same  disorders.  The 
Irish  septs  of  Leinster  were  not  dismayed 
by  their  defeat,  but  the  insurrection  became 
if  anything  more  serious,  and  soon  extended 
to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  Eng- 
lish experienced  serious  defeats  in  other 
combats.  Sir  Simon  de  Geneville  was  thus 
defeated  at  Carbery  in  Kildare ;  and  Brian 
O'Brien  of  Thomond,  who  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  overran  the 
country  almost  without  resistance,  and  burnt 
the  towns  of  Tipperary  and  Athassel.  In 
one  of  these  ravaging  excursions  of  the  Irish 
of  Leinster,  they  came  suddenly  to  the 
church  of  Freinston,  in  which  about  eighty 
English,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  were  assem- 
bled at  their  devotions.  These  unfortunate 
people,  well  acquainted  with  the  barbarity 
of  their  assailants,  quietly  resigned  them- 
selves to  their  fate,  but  they  conducted  their 
priest  to  the  church  door,  and  begged  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  depart  unhurt.  In- 
stead of  listening  to  their  prayer,  the  insur- 
gents dashed  to  the  ground,  and  trod  under 
foot,  the  consecrated  host  which  he  held 
in  his  hands,  and  plunging  their  weapons 
into  the  body  of  the  priest,  they  burnt 
the  church,  with  all  who  were  in  it.  The 
courage  of  the  citizens  of  Wexford  was 
roused  to  fury  by  this  act  of  atrocity,  and 
when  the  Irish  approached  their  town,  they 
issued  out  and  drove  them  back  with  great 
slaughter. 

In  face  of  all  these  disorders,  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  again  to  depend  on  the 
turbulent  barons  who  had  themselves  given 
it  so  much  trouble.  James  le  Botiler  and 
Maurice  fitz  Thomas  had  been  propitiated 
by  the  new  titles  of  earls  of  Ormond  and 
Desmond,  and  two  new  palatinates  were  thus 
added  to  those  which  had  already,  by  the 
power  they  placed  in  the  hands  of  indivi- 
duals, done  so  much  towards  perpetuating 
the  misery  of  the  Irish  population  of  both 
races.  The  new  earl  of  Desmond,  at  the 
head  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  attended 
at  the  summons  of  the  lord  justice,  and  with 
the  promise  of  pay  from  the  government, 
and  marching  against  the  clans  of  the  O'No- 
lans,  O'Morroughs,  and  O'Dempsys,  soon 
reduced  them  to  submission,  and  compelled 
them  to  give  hostages.  But  he  gave  offence 
by  being  obliged  to  have  recourse,  for  the 
support  of  his  troops,  to  the  old  and  odious 
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exaction  of  coyne  and  livery.  The  next 
year  (1330)  the  Mac  Geoghegans  were  again 
in  arms  in  Meath,  and  were  only  suppressed, 
after  an  obstinate  combat  with  the  English 
forces  under  the  earls  of  Ulster  and  Ormond, 
in  which,  among  many  other  Irish  of  dis- 
tinction, the  sons  of  three  Irish  kings  were 
slain.  This  insurrection  had  scarcely  been 
overcome,  when  the  attention  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  government  was  called  to  a  still  more 
formidable  enemy  in  the  person  of  O'Brien 
of  Thomond,  who  had  raised  a  considerable 
army  and  taken  possession  of  a  very  formi- 
dable position  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cashe).  A  parliament  was  called  at  Kil- 
kenny, at  which  were  present  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  earls  of  Ulster  and  Ormona, 
the  lord  William  de  Berminghara,  and  the 
lord  Walter  de  Burgh  of  Connaught,  each 
having  with  him  a  considerable  force,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  march  at  once  against 
O'Brien,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  him 
from  his  stronghold. 

It  appears  that  the  rivalry  between  the 
De  Burghs  and  the  Geraldines  had  again 
begun  to  show  itself,  and  the  former,  on 
their  way  to  Limerick  against  O'Brien,  al- 
though engaged  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment, could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
plundering  and  laying  waste  the  lands  of  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  not  attended  the 
parliament  at  Kilkenny,  and  they  carried 
away  with  them  a  very  large  booty.  This 
outrage  roused  the  animosity  of  the  Geral- 
dines, and  the  feud  between  the  two  families 
broke  out  with  so  much  fury,  that  the  lord 
justice  was  obliged  to  act  with  more  than 
usual  vigour,  and  he  seized  the  heads  of  the 
two  factions,  the  earls  of  Ulster  and  Des- 
mond, and  committed  them  both  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  marshal  of  Limerick. 

In  1331,  a  new  lord  justice  was  appointed 
in  the  person  of  sir  Anthony  Lucy,  who 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  for  his  severe  and 
unbending  character,  and  who  showed  from 
the  first  an  equal  resolution  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  inroads  of  the  native  Irish,  and  to  resist 
the  insolence  of  the  English  settlers.  He 
brought  over  with  him  the  lord  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  who  had  been  pardoned  and  restored 
to  some  degree  of  favour.  Little  more  than 
a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  lord  jus- 
tice, the  Irish  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
at  Fiornagh  in  Meath.  Other  disorders, 
however,  in  which  the  English  were  not 
equally  successful,  seemed  not  only  to  call 
for  vigorous  measures,  but  they  gave  rise  to 
strong  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  sir  Anthony 


Lucy  that  there  was  a  traitorous  connivance 
among  some  of  the  Anglo-Irish  lords,  and 
the  proud  and  powerful  earl  of  Desmond 
became  more  especially  an  object  of  dis- 
trust.   The  lord  justice  thereupon  sum- 
moned a  parliament  to  meet  him  at  Dublin, 
not  only  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, but  to  prove  the  fidelity  of  the 
suspected  barons.  The  latter  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  writs  commanding  their  attend- 
ance, and  the  meeting  was  so  inconsiderable 
that  sir  Anthony  thought  proper  to  adjourn 
it  to  the  7th  of  July,  on  which  day  the 
barons  were  summoned  again  to  meet  at  ' 
Kilkenny.    The  energetic  character  of  the 
lord  justice  appears  to  have  had  its  effect 
in  some  cases,  and  the  earl  of  Kildare  and 
others  who  had  absented  themselves  on  the 
former  occasion,  now  presented  themselves, 
were  sworn  on  the  holy  evangelists  and  on  | 
the  relics  to  be  faithful  and  obedient  in 
future,  and  received  a  formal  pardon  for 
their  previous  contempt.    But  Maurice  of  |  I 
Desmond  and  others  still  held  aloof ;  and  at  j  | 
the  same  moment  intelligence  arrived  of  an 
insurrection  of  the  Irish  of  Leinster,  who 
had  taken  and  burnt  the  castle  of  Ferns, 
under  circumstances  which  seemed  to  leave  \ 
no  room  for  doubt  that  they  were  acting  I 
in  concert  with  the  lords  who  refused 
obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  lord  justice.  1 
The  latter  immediately  issued  writs  against 
some  of  the  principal  offenders;  the  lord 
Henry  Mandeville  was  arrested  in  the  month 
of  September;  the  carl  of  Desmond  wai 
seized  at  Limerick  about  the  same  time; 
the  lord  Walter  de  Burgh  and  his  brother 
were  soon  afterwards  taken  into  custody  by  j 
the  same  authority;  and  the  lord  William 
de  Bermingham  and  his  son  Walter  were 
surprised  at  Clonmell  in  the  February  fol- 
lowing ;  and  they  were  all  committed  to  safe 
custody  in  Dublin  castle.    The  evidence 
against  the  Berminghams  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  more  conclusive  kind  than  that 
which  affected  the  other  prisoners,  or  it  was 
thought  sufficient  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  them  as  a  warning  to  the  rest.  The 
lord  William,  in  spite  of  his  great  military 
services,  was  publicly  hanged  at  Dublin, 
and  his  son  was  only  saved  from  a  similar 
fate  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being  in 
holy  orders.    The  earl  of  Desmond,  after  a 
long  and  rigorous  confinement,  was  dis- 
charged on  giving  sufficient  sureties,  and 
was  sent  into  England. 

It  appears  that  now,  at  length,  the  supreme 
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government  in  England  had  determined 
upon  a  substantial  reform  in  the  condition  of 
i  Ireland,  and  that  sir  Anthony  Lucy  was  not 
1  merely  acting  on  his  own  views  and  responsi- 
bility.   It  was  not  long  after  his  arrival  as 
chief  governor  that  certain  articles  were 
sent  over  by  the  English  monarch  for  this 
purpose,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
that  which  ordered  that  one  and  the  same 
law  be  observed  to  the  Irish  and  the  English, 
excepting  only  the  serfs  or  villans,  or,  as 
they  were  termed  in  Ireland,  betages,  which 
were  of  course,  according  to  the  social  system 
of  that  age,  the  property  of  their  lords.* 
Another  of  these  ordinances  was  directed 
against  the  evil  of  absenteeism.    They  were 
soon  followed  by  a  resumption  of  all  Irish 
grants  made  during  the  power  of  Mortimer 
and  by  the  queen-mother ;  and  by  the  still 
more  important  announcement  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  king  to  pass  over  into  Ireland  in 
person,  and  apply  himself  to  the  task  of 
carrying  out  his  intentions  of  reform,  and 
by  a  mandate  to  the  earls  of  Ulster  and 
i  Ormond,  and  to  sir  William  and  sir  "Walter 
|  de  Burgh,  to  repair  immediately  to  his  court 
in  England  to  concert  measures  necessary 
for  his  voyage.    A  summons  was  also  ad- 
dressed to  all  lords  possessing  lands  in  Ire- 
land, who  were  absent  in  England,  requiring 
them  to  accompany  him  and  recover  their 
possessions  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
insurgents.    This  latter  summons  is  dated 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1332 ;  and,  although 
l  the  term  fixed  for  the  king's  voyage  was 
I  prolonged,  yet  an  order  for  arresting  all 
[  ships  in  the  ports  of  Ireland  and  sending 
J  them  over  to  Holyhead  for  the  king's  con- 
I  venience,  and  another  for  raising  a  body  of 
Welsh  infantry  to  attend  him,  seemed  to 
.  announce  a  fixed  intention  of  putting  this 
design  into  effect,  when  he  at  length  sud- 
|  denly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  the  ameliora- 
tion of  Ireland  was  lost  sight  of  in  the 
greater  and  more  brilliant  prospect  of  the 
invasion  of  Scotland.    The  only  result  of 
all  the  preparations  for  the  Irish  expedition, 
was  a  temporary  activity  in  the  government 
of  that  country,  which  brought  to  light 
some  of  its  grievances  and  did  little  to 
remove  them,  and  a  few  orders  which  might 
have  done  good,  but  which  appear  to  have 
been  thrown  aside  and  never  acted  upon. 
The  strong  measures  of  sir  Anthony  Lucy 

*  Quod  una  et  eadem  lex  fiat  tain  Hibcrnlcis  quam 
Anglici*,  excepta  servitute  betagiorum  penes  dominos 
•u<»  eodem  modo  quo  uutatum  est  in  Anglia  de  vil- 
lanis. 


were  followed,  under  sir  John  Darcy,  who 
was  appointed,  for  the  third  time,  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  in  1332,  by  an  act  of 
weakness  which  encouraged  the  turbulence 
of  the  Irish.  After  he  had  rehnquished 
Ireland  for  a  more  promising  field  of  glory 
in  Scotland,  the  king  issued  writs  to  the  lord 
justice  and  other  authorities,  giving  them 
authority  to  admit  to  the  king's  peace  all 
disaffected  persons,  as  well  English  as  Irish, 
upon  such  terms  as  might  appear  honourable 
and  expedient  to  the  lord  justice  and  his 
council.  It  was  no  doubt  intended  as  an 
easy  mode  of  appeasing  the  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  the  expectation  of  the  king's 
visit ;  but  it  was  to  a  certain  degree  a  grant 
of  impunity  for  past  offences,  and  it  was 
taken  by  all  parties  to  whom  it  applied  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  own  power, 
and  the  various  disorders  which  had  under- 
gone a  temporary  check  soon  broke  out  with 
increased  violence. 

Among  the  English  themselves,  the  scenes 
of  turbulence  which  followed  were  most  dis- 
astrous. One  of  the  first,  and  that  which 
caused  a  greater  sensation  than  any  single 
event  since  the  slaughter  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  was  the 
murder  of  the  young  earl  of  Ulster.  This 
nobleman,  who  was  only  in  his  twentieth 
year,  fell  a  sacrifice,  as  it  appears,  to  a  feud 
among  his  own  kinsmen.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  he  is  said  to  have  imprisoned  Wal- 
ter de  Burgh  and  others,  an  indignity  which 
was  so  deeply  resented  by  Walter's  sister, 
Gyle  de  Burgh,  the  wife  of  sir  Richard  Man- 
deville,  that  she  never  rested  till  she  had 
prevailed  upon  her  son,  sir  Robert  Mande- 
ville,  to  take  sanguinary  vengeance  for  the 
offence.  Raising  a  large  body  of  people  who 
were  ready  to  participate  in  any  crime  at  his 
orders,  sir  Robert  Mandeville  laid  wait  for 
the  earl  as  he  was  proceeding  with  a  small 
retinue  to  Carrickfergus,  on  Sunday  the 
sixth  of  July,  1333,  and  suddenly  attacked 
and  slew  him  at  a  place  called  the  Fords, 
not  far  from  that  town.  It  is  said  that  sir 
Robert  Mandeville  himself  struck  the  first 
blow  at  the  unfortunate  earl.  The  English 
of  Carrickfergus  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, among  whom  the  young  earl  of  Ulster 
appears  to  have  been  popular,  were  so  en- 
raged at  this  outrage,  that  they  hunted  out 
every  one  concerned  in  it,  and  punished  them 
in  the  most  summary  manner;  according  to 
the  Irish  annalists,  who  seem  to  commise- 
rate the  fate  of  the  "brown  carl"  as  much 
as  his  own  countrymen,  "some  of  them  were 
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hanged,  others  were  slain,  and  some  were 
torn  asunder  to  avenge  his  death."  So  ex- 
tensive was  this  vengeance,  that  when  the 
lord  justice  arrived  at  Carrickfergus  to  in- 
quire into  the  crime,  and  provide  for  the 
due  punishment  of  the  assassins,  he  learnt 
that  the  country  people,  who  had  thus  anti- 
cipated him,  had  put  to  death  no  less  than 
three  hundred  of  them  in  one  day. 

The  countess  of  Ulster  was  so  terrified 
when  she  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  her  husband,  that  she  ned  directly  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  his  extensive  territories  without 
any  adequate  defence.  O'Neill  of  Tyrone 
invaded  his  lands  in  the  north,  slaughtered 
and  expelled  a  great  number  of  the  English 
tenants,  and  distributed  them  among  the 
people  of  his  own  clan.  In  Connaught,  two 
younger  branches  of  the  De  Burgh  family, 
sir  William  (the  progenitor  of  the  earls  of 
Clanrickarde)  and  sir  Edmund  (ancestor  of 
the  earls  of  Mayo),  both  long  known  from 
their  feuds  with  the  native  Irish,  confedera- 
ted together  to  seize  upon  the  great  posses- 
sions of  the  earl  of  Ulster  in  that  part  of  the 
island,  and  in  the  division,  sir  William  ob- 
tained the  town  of  Galway,  and  all  the  terri- 
tory on  that  side  of  the  Shannon.  They  then 
proclaimed  themselves  independent,  renounc- 
ing the  English  dress,  language,  and  laws, 
which  they  exchanged  for  those  of  the  native 
Irish,  and  adopting  the  names  respectively 
of  Mac  William  Oughter  and  Mac  William 
Eighter,  or  the  further  and  nether  Mac  Wil- 
liam. They  were  both  sons  of  William  de 
Burgh. 

Events  bke  these  naturally  raised  the 
spirits  and  hopes  of  the  Irish,  who  had  never 
been  reduced  to  a  state  approaching  to  tran- 
quillity ;  and  they  must  necessarily  have  dis- 
couraged the  English  government,  which 
lost  at  once  the  command  of  two  very  im- 
portant frontiers.  They  thus  added  to  the 
regret  occasioned  by  the  murder  which  had 
given  rise  to  them,  which  was  long  remem- 
bered with  so  much  dismay,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary, in  all  charters  of  pardon  granted  in 
Ireland,  to  except  especially  "  all  concerned 
in  the  death  of  the  late  earl  of  Ulster,  or  in 
giving  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  Scot- 
land. '*  When  the  lord  justice,  who  had 
led  with  him  into  Ulster  a  formidable  army, 
found  that  such  wholesale  justice  had  already 
been  done  on  the  murderers  of  the  earl  of 
Ulster,  he  proceeded  no  further  in  the  object 

•  Morte  nuper  oomitis  Ultoniaeet  adherentia  Seotis 
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for  which  he  came,  but  passed  over  to  the 
opposite  coast  to  join  king  Edward  in  his 
Scottish  war,  leaving  the  lord  Thomas  de 
Burgh  as  his  deputy  during  his  absence. 

During  the  few  years  of  which  we  have 
been   speaking,   the  various  independent 
states  of  the  Irish  remained  in  the  same 
unsettled  state  as  before  the  Scottish  inva- 
sion.   The   family  of  the   O'Connors  in 
Connaught  had  lost  much  of  its  former 
influence,  a  portion  of  which  had  passed  to 
the  Mac  Dermotts,  who  had  become  for- 
midable by  their  warlike  spirit    In  1329, 
Cathal  O'Connor,  one  of  the  family  nearest  I 
in  blood  to  the  O'Connor  who  held  the  i  ! 
chieftainship,  was  expelled  from  his  posses- 1 
sions  in  Roscommon  and  Galway  by  the  i 
O'Kellys,  who  acted  in  concert  with  the 
De  Burghs.    The  latter  were  now  daily  ! 
trespassing  more  and  more  on  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  O'Connors.    In  the  course 
of  these  encroachments,  while  Walter  de  i 
Burgh  was   encamped  at   Leagmoigh  in ! 
Moylurg,  in  Roscommon,  in  1330,  he  was , 
attacked  by  the  ruling  chieftain  of  Con- . 
naught,  Turlough  O'Connor,  and  compelled  ; 
to  relinquish  his  position  and  retire  upon 
the  county  of  Mayo.    There  he  was  joined  ', 
by  the  English  Mac  Costellos  and  the 
Irish  Mac  Dermotts,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  resume  the  offensive.     They  defeated 
O'Connor  in  a  great  battle,  and  drove  him 
before  them,  although,  according  to  the 
Irish  annals,  the  king  of  Connaught "  fled 
with  great  bravery."    The  same  authorities 
inform  us  that  Walter  de  Burgh,  intoxicated 
with  his  successes,  now  openly  avowed  his 
intention  of  deposing  O'Connor  and  making 
himself  king  of  Connaught,  and  that,  having 
increased  his  forces  with   new  levies  of 
English  and  Irish,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
fighting  another  and  a  still  more  decisive 
battle,  wheu  the  Mac  Dermotts,  who  refused  | 
to  assist  in  placing  an  Englishman  on  the 
throne,  turned  suddenly  round,  and,  joining 
the  standard  of  Turlough  O'Connor,  became 
instrumental  in  effecting  a  reconciliation, 
hollow  as  it  was  hasty,  for  the  same  year  we 
find  Turlough  compelled  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  the  young  earl  of  Ulster  against  the 
violence  of  his  kinsmen.  The  Mac  Dermotts 
seem,  however,  by  their  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  to  have  provoked  the  resentment 
of  Walter  de  Burgh,  who  early  next  year 
marched  into  the  country  of  Moylurg,  and 
committed  great  havoc.     The  Irish  were 
severely  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  resist  this 
invasion,  but,  after  extensive  spoliation,  a 
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i  peace  was  at  length  effected,  and  the  De 
|  Burghs  retired.  The  earl  of  Ulster  seems 
1  to  have  interfered  to  put  an  end  to  these 
1  troubles,  for  in  1332  we  find  his  forces 
engaged  against  the  united  strength  of  Mac 
Dermott  and  Walter  de  Burgh,  whom  they 
,  defeated  in  battle. 

Such,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  private 
contests  in  winch  several  of  the  O'Connors 
fell,  was  the  condition  of  Connaught,  during 
the  brief  period  which  preceded  the  murder 
of  the  earl  of  Ulster,  when  the  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  De  Burghs,  notorious 
for  its  designs  against  the  O'Connors, 
became  still  more  powerful  by  usurping  the 
earl's  estates,  and  when  they  appear  to  have 
aimed  at  forwarding  their  ambitious  views 
on  the  crown  of  Connaught  by  assuming  the 
Irish  law  and  language,  as  a  measure  likely 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  natives. 

This  practice  now  became  rather  common, 
and  added  a  new  element  of  disorder  to  those 
already  existing;  for  subsequent  to  this 
period  the  Irish  legal  records  speak  of 
"English  rebels,"  as  well  as  of  "  Irish  ene- 
mies." The  people  who  thus  relinquished 
their  nationality  to  serve  their  ambition  or 
other  passions,  began  to  be  known  by  the 
title  of  "degenerate"  English.  Many  of 
them  took  Irish  names,  and  they  were  often 
found  in  arms,  joined  with  the  native  septs, 
in  rebellion  against  the  English  government, 
under  which  circumstances  the  latter  found 
it  necessary  to  treat  them  with  more  than 
I  usual  severity.  Two  of  the  Le  Poers  were 
|  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  on  suspicion 
of  a  design  to  join  in  rebellion  with  the 
'natives;  and  Maurice  fitz  Nicholas  lord  of 
Kerry,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  in 
Munster,  in  which  the  Irish  were  defeated 
by  the  earl  of  Desmond  with  a  loss  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  was  condemned  to  confinement 
so  rigorous,  that  it  soon  ended  with  his  life, 
he  having  been,  according  to  the  popular 
report,  actually  starved  to  death.  Property 
thus  became  so  insecure,  that  the  young 
countess  of  Ulster,  who  remained  in  Eng- 
land, was  induced  to  relinquish  all  claim  on 
her  Irish  estates,  which  she  surrendered  to 
the  English  government  in  exchange  for  es- 
tates of  equal  value  in  England. 

The  ten  years  which  followed  the  tragedy 
that  drove  this  lady  from  Ireland,  though 
not  distinguished  by  any  great  events  within 
the  English  pale,  were  marked  by  their  full 
|  share  of  the  disorders  which  had  solongpre- 
|  vailed  among  the  Irish  in  other  parts.  A 
few  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  events 
vol.  I.  2  a 


may  be  related  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  ancient  annals.  The  death  of 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  king  or  lord  (as  it  was  now 
more  usual  to  call  him)  of  Tirconnell,  in  1333, 
gave  rise  to  a  domestic  war  between  his  two 
sons,  Connor  O'Donnell,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  Art  O'Donnell,  which  ended  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  latter.  Early  in  the  year 
following,  a  large  force  of  the  English  and 
Irish  of  Connaught  marched  into  Clare,  and 
reduced  to  subjection  the  clan  of  Mac  Na- 
mara.  In  the  course  of  their  depredations 
they  set  fire  to  a  church,  in  which  were  a 
hundred  and  eighty  persons  and  two  priests, 
not  one  of  whom  was  allowed  to  escape.  In 

1335,  besides  several  sanguinary  feuds  in  the 
northern  parts  of  that  province,  we  are  in- 
formed that  all  the  west  of  Connaught  was 
laid  waste  in  a  great  contention  between  the 
different  families  of  the  De  Burghs.  The 
death  of  the  chief  of  the  Mac  Dermotta  in 

1336,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Connor 
mac  Dermott  to  the  chieftainship,  a  man  in- 
ferior in  abilities  to  his  father,  was  the  signal 
for  another  of  those  great  plundering  expe-  ; 
ditions,  which  appear  to  have  been  consi-  | 
dered  among  the  native  Irish  as  an  almost  i 
necessary  ceremony  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  reign;  on  this  occasion  the  Mac  Der-  \ 
motts,  joined  by  some  of  the  O'Connors,  ; 
made  the  territory  of  Tircragh,  in  Sligo,  the  | 
scene  of  their  depredations.    Other  septs  of 
the  Irish  of  Connaught  plundered  the  De 
Burghs  in  the  south,  and  the  Mac  Costellos 
in  the  north.    Subsequently,  king  Turlough 
O'Connor  with  a  considerable  army,  assisted, 
it  would  appear,  by  the  Mac  Dermotts,  in- 
vaded Mayo,  and  took  and  destroyed  the 
castle  known  by  the  name  of  Castlemore- 
Costello,  or  the  great  castle  of  Costello. 
While  the  Irish  annals  dwell  on  these  partial 
successes  of  their  countrymen,  the  English 
chronicles  relate  that  in  this  same  year,  on 
the  day  of  St.  Laurence,  the  Irish  of  Con- 
naught were  defeated  by  the  English  of  that 
province  with  such  terrible  loss,  that  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in  the 
field,  while  the  English  only  lost  one  man. 
The  accuracy  of  this  statement,  at  least  as 
far  as  regards  the  enormous  disparity  of  the 
numbers  killed,  has  been  doubted. 

During  the  year  1337,  these  disorders  had 
subsided  into  a  few  smaller  depredations. 
Edmund  de  Burgh  was  still  at  war  with  the 
king  of  Connaught ;  but  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  De  Burghs  of  Connaught, 
the  brothers  or  uncles  of  the  murdered  earl, 
and  the  sons  of  William  de  Burgh  of  Clan- 
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rickarde,  appear  to  have  been  reconciled. 
They  broke  out  again  in  1338,  in  another 
tragedy ;  for  Edmund  de  Burgh  "  Mac  Wil- 
liam," as  he  is  distinguished  by  the  Irish 
annalists,  having  seized  upon  the  person  of 
Edmund  de  Burgh  "  the  son  of  the  earl," 
he  carried  him  away  to  Lough  Mask  in 
Mayo,  and  there  tied  a  stone  round  the  neck 
of  the  captive  and  threw  him  into  the  lake. 
The  "sons  of  the  earl"  appear,  in  these 
later  troubles  in  Connaught,  to  have  been 
the  constant  allies  of  king  O'Connor,  who 
was  provoked  beyond  measure  by  this  deed 
of  atrocity,  and  immediately  raised  an  army,  j 
with  which  he  marched  against  Edmund  | 
"  mac  William."  After  a  renewal  of  the  ' 
same  scenes  of  destruction  which  had  so 
often  devastated  this  province,  Edmund  de 
Burgh  was  at  length  defeated  and  driven 
from  all  his  possessions,  and  compelled  to 
betake  himself  to  the  sea,  where  he  collected 
a  numerous  fleet  of  small  vessels,  with  which 
he  carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  among  the 
islands  on  the  coast.  Here  also  he  was  at 
length  defeated  by  king  Turlough,  and,  in 
1339,  he  took  refuge  in  Ulster,  where  serious 
disorders  were  created  by  the  O'Neills  and  I 
the  O'Donnels.  During  this  year  the  spirit  j 
of  insurrection  had  spread  widely  through  ' 


the  English  settlements ;  and  while  the  earl 
of  Desmond,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was 
engaged  in  reducing  the  Irish  of  Munster, 
who  had  been  supported  in  their  revolt  by 
Maurice  fitz  Nicholas  lord  of  Kerry,  the 
earl  of  Kildare  was  obliged  to  march  against 
a  formidable  revolt  of  the  Irish  of  Leinster; 
and  having  defeated  them,  he  pursued  the 
O'Dempsys  so  closely,  that  many  of  them 
were  drowned  in  the  river  Barrow.  At  the 
same  time  the  lord  justice,  who  was  at  this 
time  Thomas  de  Charleton  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, was  called  into  the  field  by  a  similar 
insurrection  at  Idronc,  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  and  returned  with  a  richer  booty 
than  had  ever  been  carried  away  from  that 
country.  In  the  course  of  this  scene  of 
universal  discord,  it  is  recorded  that  "all 
the  corn  in  Ireland  was  destroyed,"  and  that 
the  country  was  consequently  visited  with 
the  evils  of  famine. 

The  year  1340  saw  a  series  of  equally  san- 
guinary feuds  between  the  O'Kellys  in  Hy- 
Maine,  between  the  O'Rourkes  and  the 
O'Connors,  and  subsequently  between  the 
latter  and  the  Mac  Dermotts,  and  the  annal- 
ists give  a  long  list  of  chieftains  who  fell  in 
combats  or  by  treachery  in  different  parts  of 
the  island. 


NEW  AND  SEVERE 


CHAPTER  IX. 

POLICY  OF  KINO  EDWARD  TOWARDS  THE  ANGLO-IRISH  BARONS;  SIR  RALPH  CFF0RD,  AND 
THE  EARLS  OF  DESMOND  AND  KILDARE. 


HE  pride  of  the  few 
English  oligarchs  who 
were  the  real  masters 
in  Ireland  had  long 
given  umbrage  to  the 
English  monarchs,  who 
had  often  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction, 
though  the  weakness  of 
some  had  encouraged  the  growth  of  the 
evil,  while  pressing  occupations  in  other 
parts  had  called  off  the  attention  of  those 
who  were  more  willing  and  able  to  remedy 
it,  until  it  had  gained  so  much  head  that  it 
seemed  past  recovery.  The  king's  deputies 
had  been  powerless  against  it,  except  when 
for  a  moment  some  fortuitous  circumstances 
had  come  to  their  relief ;  and  recent  events 
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had  shown  that  even  the  native  Irish  were 
encouraged  in  their  turbulence  in  order  that 
if  any  formidable  attempt  should  be  made 
by  the  government  at  Dublin  against  the 
English  barons  (an  event  which  seems  now 
to  have  been  anticipated),  the  Irish  might 
be  let  loose  to  embarrass  it  with  an  attack 
which  those  barons  believed  could  only  be 
overcome  by  calling  in  their  assistance  in 
its  support.  The  Irish  themselves  had 
gained  strength  in  consequence  of  these 
intrigues,  and  in  several  instances  they  had 
thus  regained  possession  of  their  ancient 
territories  by  their  alliance  with  the  English 
lords.  Thus,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  English  lord  who 
held  the  territory  of  Leix,  in  Leinster,  having 
appointed  one  of  the  O'Moorea  to  be  his 
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captain  of  war  in  that  territory,  this  chief 
took  advantage  of  the  power  thus  delegated 
to  hira  to  seize  upon  the  country  for  himself, 
and  a  similar  appointment  about  the  same 
time  enabled  Mac  Murrough,  the  chief  of 
1 1  the  Cavcnaghs,  to  possess  himself  of  the 
'  county  of  Carlow  and  of  the  greater  part 
of  that  of  Wexford.  By  these  means,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
greater  jpart  of  the  lands  of  Leinster,  the 
district  in  which  the  English  first  established 
themselves,  had  fallen  into  the  possession 
of  the  descendants  of  the  original  princes 
of  that  province,  and  we  shall  a  little  later 
find  these  chiefs  giving  no  little  trouble  to 
their  English  rulers. 

It  had  become  of  late  more  and  more 
the  policy  of  the  English  kings  to  con- 
'  ciliate  the  native  Irish,  and  to  repress  the 
insolence  of  the  English  barons.  This  policy, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
exerted  fitfully  and  partially,  had  sometimes 
produced  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  Irish, 
while  more  frequently  it  had  been  received 
only  as  a  proof  of  weakness  in  their  ene- 
mies.   Most  of  the  lord  justices  appointed 
by  Edward  III.  had  been  sent  over  from 
England,  and  were  evidently  selected  as 
j  persons  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the 
prejudices  which  actuated  most  of  those 
,  whose  interests  lay  in  Ireland,  and  the  hos- 
tile feelings  of  the  king  against  the  Irish 
barons,  whom  he  believed  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  disorders  and  embarrass- 
ments of  his  government  in  that  country, 
1  a  said  to  have  been  increased  by  the  back- 
|  wardness  they  showed  in  contributing  to 
!  j  his  aid  in  his  wars  against  Scotland  and 
\  France.    This  backwardness  was  indeed  the 
|  result  of  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  inten- 
I  tion  openly  shown  to  govern  the  island  with 
a  stronger  hand  than  had  ever  been  exerted 
over  them  before  ;  for  several  years  before, 
when  the  articles  of  reform  already  men- 
I  tioned  were  dispatched  to  sir  Anthony  Lucy, 
I  the  king  threatened  that,  if  the  great  land- 
I  holders  were  not  more  attentive  to  their 
|  duty,  he  should  be  compelled  to  take  their 
i  possessions  into  his  own  hands. 

The  difficulties  which  the  kind's  deputies 
in  Ireland  encountered  in  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  their  sovereign,  is  proved  by 
the  rapid  succession  of  appointments.  In 
l&M),  Thomas  de  Charleton  bishop  of  Here- 
1  ford  had  been  succeeded  in  the  office  of  lord 
justice  bv  Roger  Outlawe  prior  of  Kilmain- 
ham.  *fhis  governor,  who  now  held  the 
office  for  the  fourth  time,  died  soon  after 


his  appointment,  and  was  succeeded  the 
same  year  by  sir  John  Darcy,  who  was  now 
constituted  lord  justice  of  Ireland  for  life. 
Darcy,  who  had  held  this  distinguished  office 
five  times  before,  and  who  therefore  was  well 
acquainted  with  its  duties  and  its  difficulties, 
did  not  on  this  occasion  repair  to  his  post  in 
person,  but  he  sent  over  as  deputy  lord  jus- 
tice sir  John  Morris,  whose  appointment  to 
govern  them,  he  being  but  a  simple  knight, 
the  barons  of  Ireland  seem  from  the  first  to 
have  regarded  as  an  insult. 

No  sooner  had  the  new  lord  justice  entered 
upon  his  office,  in  1341,  than  the  king  pro- 
ceeded, to  the  most  rigorous  measures  against 
the  "old  English,"  as  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors in  Ireland  were  now  called,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  new  English,  whose 
property  and  interests  lay  in  England.  The 
first  measure,  which  was  motived  on  the  ne- 
cessities in  which  the  king  was  placed  by  his 
wars,  was  to  revoke  all  suspensions  or  remis- 
sions by  himself  or  his  predecessors  of  debts 
due  to  the  crown,  which  were  now  ordered 
to  be  strictly  levied  without  delay.  This 
was  followed  by  a  general  resumption  of  all 
the  lands,  liberties,  seignories,  and  jurisdic- 
tions granted  in  Ireland  by  the  present  king 
or  by  his  father.  Several  persons  who  held 
places  in  the  Irish  government  were  at  the 
same  time  dismissed  from  their  offices,  and 
some  ordinances  were  put  forward  for  im- 
portant reforms  in  the  official  administration. 

The  astonishment  of  the  old  English  at 
these  sudden  measures,  was  increased  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  when,  shortly  after- 
wards (in  1342),  a  royal  ordinance  arrived, 
addressed  to  the  justiciary,  sir  John  Darcy, 
which,  after  stating  that  it  had  appeared  to 
the  king  and  his  council  that  he  would  be 
better  and  more  profitably  served  in  Ireland 
by  English  officers  having  revenues  and  pos- 
sessions in  England,  than  by  Irishmen  or 
Englishmen  married  in  Ireland  and  having 
estates  there,  ordered  that  immediate  infor- 
mation should  be  obtained  relating  to  all 
the  officers,  "greater  or  less,"  within  the 
king's  land  of  Ireland,  and  that  all  those 
who  held  benefices,  or  were  married  and 
possessed  estates  in  that  land,  and  had  no  pos- 
sessions in  England,  should  be  immediately 
removed  from  their  offices,  and  fit  English- 
men, having  lands,  tenements,  and  benefices 
in  England,  substituted  in  their  room. 

This  sweeping  measure,  which,  at  one 
blow,  proscribed  the  whole  race  of  those 
who  had  originally  conquered  the  land,  who 
had  since  defended  it  with  their  swords,  and 
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who  still  held  it  in  their  power,  provoked  a 
general  feeling  of  indignant  opposition.  It 
was,  under  all  the  circumstances,  a  dangerous 
experiment,  which,  if  persevered  in,  could 
only  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
rivalry  among  the  English  in  Ireland,  and 
adding  to  the  disorders  of  that  unhappy 
country.  But  the  old  barons,  who  knew 
well  enough  their  own  strength,  and  the 
advantage  they  derived  by  their  distance  from 
the  seat  of  power,  openly  declared  their  in- 
tention of  resisting,  and  began  to  confederate 
together  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  The  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  family  of  the  Geral- 
dines,  headed  by  its  two  chiefs,  the  earls  of 
Desmond  and  Kildare,  was  especially  distin- 
guished in  this  general  league  against  the 
government. 

Alarmed  at  the  threatening  attitude  of 
the  great  Anglo-Irish  families,  and  anxious 
to  devise  some  means  of  allaying  the  general 
excitement,  the  lord  justice  summoned  a 
parliament  to  meet  at  Dublin  in  the  October 
of  the  year  iust  mentioned.  But  the  great 
lords  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
call,  and  the  meeting  was  small  and  without 
result ;  while  a  much  larger  assembly — a  sort 
of  opposition  parliament — although,  none  of 
the  king's  officers  being  present,  it  could 
lay  no  claim  to  that  name,  met  at  Kilkenny 
in  the  month  of  November,  under  the  im- 
mediate presidence  of  the  earl  of  Desmond. 
The  old  barons  here  assembled  agreed  upon 
a  spirited  remonstrance,  which  was  addressed 
to  the  king,  and  professed  to  be  the  act  of 
the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  commons  of 
Ireland.  This  important  document,  which 
is  written  in  the  Anglo-Norman  (or,  as  it  is 
more  popularly  termed,  the  Norman-French,) 
language,  has  been  preserved  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  entered  on  the 
English  close  roll  of  this  year.* 

As  might  be  expected,  the  complaints  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  lords,  as  expressed  in  this 
remonstrance,  were  especially  directed  against 
what  they  called  the  mal-administration  of 
the  kings  officers,  meaning,  of  course,  those 
who  were  sent  over  from  England.  This, 

•  The  old  English  annalists  give  a  very  brief  and 
unsatisfactory  account  of  this  proceeding.  The 
"  Chronicles  of  Ireland"  inserted  in  Hollinshed,  say 
the  nobles  "  in  quietwise  assembled  themselves  to- 
gether at  Kilkennie,  when  they  with  the  commons 
agreed  upon  certaine  questions  to  be  demanded  of 
the  king  by  waie  of  supplication,  signincng  in  the 
same  partlie  their  greefes,  which  questions  were  in 
ct  as  followeth : 
"  1.  How  a  realme  of  warre  might  be  governed  by 
nc  both  unskilfull  and  unable  in  all  warlike  service? 
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they  said,  was  the  cause  of  the  total  neglect 
of  fortifications  and  castles,  particularly  in 
the  lands  of  the  late  earl  of  Ulster,  in  Ulster 
and  Connaught,  which  were  now  in  the  king's 
custody  and  left  in  the  charge  of  his  ollicers, 
so  that  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  lands 
conquered  by  his  progenitors  had  of  late 
years  been  regained  by  the  Irish  enemy. 
Among  the  castles  which  had  in  different 
parts  been  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  the  re- 
monstrance enumerates  those  of  Roscommon, 
Rathdown,  Athlone,  and  Bunratty.  The 
Irish  were  thus  encouraged  to  be  insolent  on 
one  hand,  while  the  king's  servants  are  re- 
presented as  equally  distressing  his  faithful 
subjects  by  their  excesses.    Some  of  the 
castles,  they  state,  had  been  lost  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  king's  treasurers,  who  withheld 
their  pay  from  the  governors  and  warders, 
and  either  obliged  them  in  their  necessities 
to  accept  a  small  part  of  the  arrears  and  give 
acquittance  for  the  whole,  or  substituted  in 
their  places  mean  and  insufficient  persons, 
who  would  remain  satisfied  with  any  wages 
they  might  think  proper  to  allow;  they 
sometimes  appointed  governors  to  castle* 
never  erected,  charging  their  full  pay  to 
the  king,  while  they  only  gave  them  a  small 
portion  of  it.    The  subject,  the  complain- 
ants say,  was  oppressed  by  the  exaction  of 
victuals  which,  though  never  paid  for,  were 
charged  at  their  full  value  to  the  crown  as  if 
duly  purchased ;  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  mi- 
litary expeditions  were  announced  by  the 
chief  governor  without  the  consent  of  the 
nobles,  in  order  that  money  might  be  exacted 
from  those  who  were  unwilling  or  unable  to 
attend  in  person.     Treaties,  it  is  alleged, 
were  often  made  with  the  Irish,  by  which 
they  were  left  in  possession  of  lands  which 
they  had  unjustly  seized  from  their  English 
lords,  and  when  the  latter  attempted  to  re- 
cover them,  they  were  punished  with  fine 
and  imprisonment.  They  complained  further 
of  partial  truces  made  with  their  enemies, 
which,  by  securing  one  district  alone,  left 
them  at  liberty  to  infest  another ;  of  the  losses 
to  the  public  service  by  absentees;  and  of 

"  2.  How  an  officer  under  the  king,  that  entered 
verie  poore,  might  in  one  year  grow  to  more  exces- 
sive wealth,  than  men  of  great  patrimonie  and  liveli- 
hood in  manie  yeares  ? 

"  3.  How  it  chanced,  that  sith  they  were  all  called 
lords  of  their  owne,  that  the  sovercigne  lord  of  them 
all  was  not  a  pennie  the  richer  for  them  ?" 

This  account  shows  the  traditional  belief  that  the 
anger  of  the  Irish  lords  was  especially  directed  against 
their  rider,  the  lord  justice,  or  at  least  the  deputy 
sir  John  Morris. 
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illegal  seizures  of  the  persons  and  properties 
of  English  subjects.  Various  instances  are 
given  of  corruption  and  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  king's  officers,  which  show  that 
the  Irish  government  was  not  free  from  seri- 
ous disorders  which  required  reformation ; 
but  at  the  same  time  many  of  these  com- 
plaints were  more  specious  than  real,  and 
others  involve  the  very  questions  at  issue 
between  Anglo-Irish  insubordination  and  the 
supreme  power  which  was  now  exerting  itself 
to  procure  peace  and  tranquillity  for  the 
English  settlements  in  Ireland. 

Among  other  of  the  minor  complaints 
brought  against  the  government  of  Ireland 
'  in  this  remonstrance,  were  the  greediness  of 
I  the  king's  ministers  in  uniting,  in  one  per- 
son, a  number  of  offices,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a  multiplicity  of  fees ;  the  seizure 
;   of  lands  by  the  king's  escheators,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  fee  they  received  on  restoring 
them ;  the  hardship  of  persons  indicted  for 
folonies  in  Ireland  being  compelled  to  ap- 
pear and  answer  for  them  before  the  king 
1  in  England;  and  a  number  of  others,  into 
the  truth  of  which  the  kin£  was  requested 
to  institute  a  searching  inquiry,  and  to  apply 
I    a  speedy  remedy.    But  the  grand  object  of 
!   complaint  was,  the  recent  order  for  the  re- 
sumption of  grants  made  by  the  king  and 
his  predecessors,  and  this  therefore  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  remonstrance.  The 
barons  remind  the  king  of  their  long  and 
great  services,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  foreign 
|  wars,  and  their  loyalty  and  fidelity  on  so 
i  many  trying  occasions,  which  they  contrast 
'  with  the  character  of  the  new  English  officers 
now  sent  to  rule  them,  and  who  had  mis- 
represented and  calumniated  them  before 
the  throne,  men  who  came  into  the  kingdom 
without  knowledge  of  its  condition  or  inte- 
rests, who,  too  poor  to  indulge  their  passions 
or  support  their  estate,  came  there  only  to 
j   repair  their  shattered  fortunes  and  fill  their 
coffers  by  extortion,  to  the  great  detriment 
and  affliction  of  the  people.    Through  the 
representations  of  these  new  governors,  they 
said  that  they  had  themselves  been  brought 
;  into  disfavour  with  their  sovereign ;  and, 
after  reminding  him  how  his  progenitors  and 
!  himself  had,  as  a  reward  for  their  services, 
!  granted,  by  letters  patent,  to  divers  persons 
,  of  that  realm,  lands,  tenements,  franchises, 
wards,  marriages,  and  pardons  of  debts, 
which,  by  virtue  of  such  letters  patent,  they 
had  held  in  uninterrupted  possession,  they 
complained  that  of  late  his  ministers,  by 
orders  received  from  England,  "  as  they  pre- 


tended," had  resumed  and  taken  into  the 
king's  hands  what  had  been  granted  for  good 
and  reasonable  causes;  and  they  intimated 
their  belief  that  this  had  been  done  by  the 
king's  officers  contrary  to  the  tenor  and  in- 
tent of  his  orders,  "  to  endamage  others  for 
their  own  private  emolument,"  meaning, 
probably,  that  they  suspected  it  was  only  a 
new  method  of  extortion,  by  exacting  heavy 
fines  for  renewing  the  grants,  "  which  things," 
they  proceeded  to  say,  "  seem  to  your  liege 
subjects  contrary  to  reason,  as  their  ances- 
tors and  they  have  well  deserved,  and  do 
deserve,  by  defending  and  maintaining,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  dominion  of 
the  land  to  your  use.  For  which,  sire,  may 
it  please  you  to  ordain  that  they  be  not  ex- 
pelled from  their  freeholds  without  being 
called  into  judgment,  according  to  the  pro- 
vision of  Magna  Charta." 

It  appears  that  this  energetic  remonstrance 
was  received  by  the  king  with  some  degree 
of  deference,  and  that  he  returned  an  answer 
calculated  to  allay  the  discontent ;  and,  with 
regard  to  the  resumptions,  he  is  said  to  have 
promised  that  the  grants  of  his  predecessors 
should  be  restored  without  diminution,  that 
those  made  in  his  own  reign  should  be  de- 
livered up  on  sufficient  surety  that  they 
should  be  again  surrendered,  if  on  a  legal 
inquisition  they  were  found  resuinablc,  as 
granted  without  just  cause,  and  that  the 
pardons  of  debts  should  be  deemed  valid 
until  the  reasons  for  such  pardons  should  be 
duly  examined.  A  writ,  addressed  to  the 
remonstrants,  is  still  preserved  on  the  Close 
Rolls  in  the  Tower,  in  which  the  king  ac- 
quaints them  that  he  has  sent  his  answers  to 
the  several  articles  of  their  petition,  under 
the  great  seal,  to  John  March,  the  chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  and  Thomas  de  Wogan; 
and  he  takes  the  occasion  to  inform  them 
of  his  intention  to  pass  over  into  France 
with  a  large  force,  and  asks  for  their 
assistance  in  the  expedition.  Thus  the 
king's  attention  was  carried  off  a  second 
time,  by  the  necessities  of  foreign  war,  from 
the  internal  reforms  which  he  appears  to 
have  meditated  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 

Faction  still  continued  to  reign  in  that 
country,  and  to  embarrass  the  government, 
and  the  king  saw  more  and  more  the  neces- 
sity of  appointing  to  the  office  of  lord  jus- 
tice a  man  of  stern  and  unbending  character, 
who  would  proceed  with  equal  rigour  against 
Irish  enemies  or  English  rebels.  Such  a 
man  was  sir  Ralph  Uffoid,  who  had  married 
the  countess  dowager  of  Ulster,  and  who 
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was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ireland 
in  1344.    The  rigour  of  this  man's  govern- 
ment was  such,  that,  if  we  believe  the  annal- 
ists, the  superstition  of  the  common  people 
laid  to  his  charge  the  unusually  long  course 
of  tempestuous  weather  with  which  the 
island  happened  to  be  visited  during  his 
'  administration ;  and  the  popular  odium  fell 
|  if  possible  more  heavily  upon  his  wife  than 
|  upon  himself,  for  she  is  accused  of  having 
by  her  avaricious  disposition  urged  him  to 
enrich  himself  by  the  most  unjustifiable 
extortions. 

When  sir  Ralph  Ufford  arrived  in  Ireland, 
he  found  the  English  pale  again  thrown 
into  disorder  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Irish 
septs  of  Leinster  who  had  latterly  gained 
so  much  power,  while  the  English  border 
was  threatened  on  every  side  with  predatory 
invasions.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  give 
immediate  command  to  the  lords  marchers 
to  repair  to  their  respective  stations  and 
attend  to  the  duties  which  they  had  of  late 
been  accustomed  to  neglect ;  and  he  pro- 
claimed heavy  penalties  against  all  guilty  of 
conveying  provisions,  horses,  or  arms  to  the 
enemy.  It  was  still  evidently  the  belief  of 
the  government  that  the  Irish  received  en- 
couragement in  their  restlessness  from  the 
English,  who  in  some  way  or  other  contrived 
to  benefit  by  their  turbulence,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  make  it  subservient  to  their  own 
ambition  or  revenge.  To  provide  against 
the  old  evil  of  partial  warfare,  it  was  now 
strictly  ordered  that  there  should  be  but 
one  war  and  one  peace  for  the  kings  lands, 
and  that  wherever  an  attack  might  be  made 
it  should  be  considered  as  directed  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  king's  subjects,  who 
were  all  to  unite  instantly  in  one  common 
cause  to  repel  one  common  danger. 

But  before  such  ordinances  could  be  fully 
carried  into  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
duce to  order  the  turbulent  barons  who  had 
so  long  thwarted  the  intentions  of  the 
government,  and  the  earls  of  Desmond  and 
Kildare,  with  their  numerous  adherents, 
still  held  themselves  proudly  aloof.  Sir 
Ralph  Ufford  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  it  was  probably  this  circum- 
stance which  drew  so  much  odium  upon  his 
memory.  Provoked  at  the  contumacy  of 
these  noblemen,  the  lord  justice  called  a 
parliament  to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  seventh 
of  June,  1345,  and  summoned  them  to  attend 
there  as  a  test  of  their  allegiance.  The 
barons  not  only  set  the  summons  of  the  lord 
justice  at  defiance,  but  they  prepared  to 
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repeat  their  former  manoeuvre,  and  the  earl 
of  Desmond  called  an  opposition  parliament 
or  assembly  of  his  own  friends  and  confe- 
derates in  the  town  of  Callan.  The  in- 
flexible lord  justice,  nowise  daunted  by 
this  act  of  defiance,  instantly  issued  a  royal 
proclamation,  prohibiting  the  meeting  as 
an  act  of  rebellion,  and  forbidding  the  lords 
to  attend  on  their  peril.  The  latter  were 
alarmed  at  this  bold  measure,  and  this 
time  the  summons  of  their  leader  remained 
without  effect.  Sir  Ralph  Ufford  at  the 
same  time  raised  the  kings  standard,  and 
collected  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he 
marched  at  once  into  Munster,  proceeded 
against  the  earl  of  Desmond  as  a  rebel,  and, 
seizing  upon  his  estates,  collected  his  rents  .  | 
into  the  kings  exchequer.  In  the  course  of 
this  hostile  invasion  of  the  territories  of  the 
refractory  earl,  Ufford  obtained  possession 
by  stratagem  of  the  castles  of  Iniskelly  and 
Island;  and  he  hanged  the  three  knights 
who  had  the  command  of  them,  sir  Eustace 
le  Poer,  sir  William  Grant,  and  sir  John  i 
Cottrell,  because  they  had  practised  the 
illegal  exaction  of  coyne  and  livery. 

The  earl  of  Desmond  was  himself  alarmed 
at  the  vigorous  proceedings  of  the  lord  jus-  : 
tice,  and  he  now  surrendered  himself  and 
was  let  to  bail,  on  the  recognizances  of  the 
earls  of  Ulster  and  Ormond,  and  upwards 
of  twenty  knights.*    But  when  the  time : 
came  according  to  the  condition  of  his  re- 1 
cognizance,  the  earl  very  unworthily  failed  to  j  i 
appear,  and  was  not  to  be  found,  upon  which !  I 
eighteen  of  the  knights  who  had  been  his  I 
bail  were  deprived  of  their  estates  and  ut- 
terly ruined.    The  enemies  of  the  lord  jus- 
tice represented  this  as  a  cruel  act  of  ven- 
geance against  unoffending  individuals;  but 
the  old  English  writer  of  the  chronicles  of 
Ireland  defends  him  on  the  ready  plea  that 
he  had  only  enforced  the  law  which  was 
necessary  to  make  sureties  of  any  effect 
"The  lord  justice,"  says  this  author,  "is  | 
charged  with  strict  dealing  by  writers  in  this 

•  According  to  the  English  annals,  the  earl  of 
Desmond's  sureties  were  William  de  Burgh  «wl « 
Ulster,  James  le  Botiler  earl  of  Ormond,  Richard 
Tuite,  Nicholas  de  Vcrdon,  Maurice  de  Rochford,  (  ! 
Eustace  le  Poer,  Gerald  de  Rochford,  John  fiu  i 
Robert  le  Poer,  Robert  de  Barry,  Maurice  fit*  Gerald,  , 
John  de  WeUealey,  Walter  le  Fant,  Richard  Rokclky, 
Henry  Traherne,  Roger  le  Poer,  J  ohn  Lenfant,  another 
Roger  le  Poer,  Matthew  fitz  Henry,  Richard  le  W  al-  j 
los,  Kdmund  de  Burgh  (son  of  the  earl  of  Ukter), 
David  de  Barn,  WilRam  fiU  Gerald,  Fulk  de  Fra-  , 
xino,  Robert  fitz  Maurice,  Henry  fit*  Berkeley,  John 
fitx  George  de  Roche,  and  Thomas  de  Lees  de  Burgh.  I 
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behalf,  for  that  the  same  persons  had  assisted 
him  in  his  wars  against  Desmond.  But  truly, 
'  if  we  shall  consider  the  matter  with  indiffe- 
rency,  he  did  no  more  than  law  and  reason 
:  required.    For  if  every  surety,  upon  forfei- 
I  ture  of  his  bond,  should  be  forborn,  tliat 
;  otherwise  doth  his  duty,  what  care  would 
men  have  either  to  procure  sureties  or  to 
become  sureties  themselves?    But  such  is 
the  affection  of  writers,  specially  when  they 
have  conceived  any  misliking  towards  those 
of  whom  they  take  occasion  to  speak,  so  as 
i  many  a  worthy  man  hath  been  defamed,  and 
with  slander  greatly  defaced,  in  things  wherein 
he  rather  hath  deserved  singular  commenda- 
tion." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  earl  of  Des- 
'  mond,  the  lord  justice  proceeded  with  equal 
I ,  rigour  against  the  other  great  leader  of  the 
i  Anglo-Irish  malcontents,  Thomas  earl  of 
;  Kildare ;  but  in  this  case  he  followed  a  course 
■  of  deceit  and  treachery  which  can  only  be 
i  excused  by  the  common  occurrence  of  such 
i  acts  in  these  times,  and  more  especially  in 
Ireland.    One  of  the  officers  of  his  j govern- 
ment, sir  William  Burton,  was  sent  into 
Munster  with  a  writ  summoning  the  earl  to 
join  the  king  with  his  forces,  but  carrying 
!  with  him  another  secret  writ  empowering 
him  to  seize  on  the  earl's  person  and  throw 
him  into  prison.    When  Kildare  published 
the  royal  summons,  and  called  his  followers 
to  his  standard,  they  assembled  so  quickly, 
that  sir  William  was  not  allowed  the  time  to 
put  his  secret  orders  into  execution,  before 
it  was  too  late  to  make  the  attempt  with  any 
1   chance  of  success.    His  only  resource  was  a 
new  act  of  treachery ;  he  gave  specious  rea- 
j   sons  for  suspending  the  levy  of  troops,  which 
1   destroyed  the  earl's  suspicions,  and  persuaded 
him  to  accompany  him  to  Dublin,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  the  king's  coun- 
cil.   There,  in  the  middle  of  the  council- 
chamber  in  the  exchequer,  he  was  suddenly 
arrested  and  committed  to  close  confinement. 

Thus  far  success  had  crowned  the  policy 
of  the  lord  justice  Ufford,  and  the  power 
of  the  rebellious  lords  seemed  nearly  broken; 
his  administration  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  April  of 
1346.  So  great  was  the  hatred  excited  by 
his  rigorous  government,  that  this  event,  as 
we  are  assured  by  the  old  annalists,  was  wel- 
comed throughout  the  country  with  bonfires 
and  other  signs  of  public  rejoicing.  His 
wife,  the  countess  of  Ulster,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  received  like  an  empress,  and  to 
have  lived  like  a  queen,  was  fain  to  steal 


away  through  a  postern-gate  of  the  castle 
of  Dublin,  to  avoid  the  curses  of  her  ene- 
mies and  the  clamour  of  her  creditors.  The 
fact  of  his  having  died  in  poverty  and  debt 
is  certainly  a  testimony  to  the  integrity  of 
the  man  who  is  represented  by  his  enemies 
as  enriching  himself  by  his  oppressive  ex- 
tortion. 

The  council  immediately  elected  in  his 
place,  as  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  sir  Roger 
Darcy,  the  second  son  of  sir  John  Darcv; 
but  the  king  appears  to  have  superseded  him 
by  the  appointment  of  sir  John  Morris  to 
the  office,  who  also  was  succeeded  by  sir 
Walter  de  Bermingham  within  three  months 
after  Ufford's  death.  The  harsh  policy  which 
had  proscribed  the  old  Anglo-Irish  lords, 
seems  now  to  have  been  relinquished.  Under 
sir  John  Morris  the  earl  of  Kildare  was  libe- 
rated from  prison,  on  the  recognizance  of 
twenty-four  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  next 
year  he  served  the  king  with  great  bravery 
at  the  siege  of  Calais.  Sir  Walter  de  Ber- 
mingham obtained  permission  for  the  earl  of 
Desmond  to  proceed  to  London  to  plead  his 
cause  before  the  king  in  person,  and  he  was 
graciously  received,  taken  into  the  king's 
pay,  and,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  Kildare,  at- 
tended him  in  the  war  in  France.  Other 
acts  of  conciliation,  joined  with  the  favour 
shown  to  the  two  great  earls,  and  the  encou- 
ragements given  to  the  Irish  lords  in  general 
to  hope  for  the  restoration  of  the  grants 
which  had  been  resumed  by  the  crown,  pro- 
duced an  unusual  degree  of  tranquillity  in 
the  English  territory  for  several  years. 

During  this  period  several  lord  justices 
followed  each  other  in  succession,  few  of 
whom  contributed  in  any  remarkable  manner 
to  the  reformation  of  the  grievances  which 
had  really  been  the  causes  of  the  disorders 
of  Ireland.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  held  the 
office  three  times,  and  died  while  holding  it 
in  1356.  In  one  of  the  intervals  between 
his  successive  nominations  to  the  office,  in 
1353,  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  reco- 
vered entirely  the  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord  justice 
for  life,  but  he  died  a  few  months  after,  on 
the  25th  of  January,  1354.  In  1359,  the 
earl  of  Ormond  was  appointed  lord  justice; 
in  1360,  he  was  succeeded  for  a  short  time 
by  the  earl  of  Kildare,  but  was  restored  to 
his  office  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  sir 
Thomas  Rokeby,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
that  the  crown  at  length  restored  the  grants 
which  had  been  resumed  under  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  sir  John  Darcy.  This  lord  jus- 
tice, who  held  the  office  long,  and  apparently 
with  advantage  to  his  sovereign,  for  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  allowed  a  larger  retinue 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  is  nevertheless 
represented  as  a  man  remarkable  for  his  sim- 
plicity and  homely  integrity.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  old  chronicles,  that  when,  on  one  oc- 
casion, he  was  blamed  for  allowing  himself 
to  be  served  with  wooden  cups,  he  replied, 
"  Those  homely  cups  and  dishes  pay  truly  for 
what  they  contain ;  I  had  rather  drink  out  of 
wood,  and  pay  in  gold  and  silver,  than  drink 
out  of  gold,  and  make  wooden  payment." 

The  same  chroniclers  tell  another  story  of 
this  period,  which  may  help  to  picture  the 
temper  of  the  age.  There  dwelt  in  Ulster 
a  wealthy  knight  named  sir  Robert  Savage, 
who,  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the 
Irish,  began  to  fortify  his  estates  against 
them  "with  castles  and  piles."  His  son 
watched  the  progress  of  these  works  with 
some  interest,  and,  when  exhorted  by 
his  father  to  continue  them  as  the  best  de- 
fence against  his  enemies,  he  replied,  "  I  re- 
member well  the  proverb,  Better  a  castle  of 
bones  than  of  stones.  Where  strength  and 
courage  of  valiant  men  are  ready  to  help  us, 
never  will  I,  with  God's  grace,  cumber  my- 
self with  dead  walls.  My  fort  shall  be 
wheresoever  young  bloods  are  stirring,  and 
where  I  find  room  to  fight."  The  father, 
we  are  told,  angry  at  the  young  man's  way- 
wardness, gave  up  his  project,  and  built  no 
other  castles.  And,  saith  the  chronicler  who 
records  this  anecdote,  and  who  wrote  under 
queen  Elizabeth,  "the  want  thereof  and 
such  like  hath  been  the  decay  as  well  of  the 
Savages  as  of  all  the  English  gentlemen  in 
Ulster ;  as  the  lack  also  of  walled  towns  is  one 
of  the  principal  occasions  of  the  rude  wild- 
ness  in  other  parts  of  Ireland."  Sir  Robert 
Savage  was  himself  not  backward  in  the  field, 
for  another  characteristic  story  is  told  of 
him  by  the  same  chronicler.  Having  brought 
together  his  men  to  attack  the  Irish,  who 
had  invaded  the  English  territory  in  great 
force,  he  not  only  gave  each  soldier  before 
marching  to  battle  "a  mighty  draught  of 
aquavits?,  wine,  or  old  ale,"  but  he  killed 
lus  beef,  fowl,  and  venison,  in  great  plenty, 
to  feast  them  on  their  return.  His  captains 
accused  him  of  acting  without  foresight,  for, 
said  they,  if  victory  should  declare  in  favour 
of  the  enemy,  all  these  good  things  would 
fall  into  their  hands,  and  serve  only  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  them;  and,  they 
added,  that  it  would  be  a  lamentable  spec- 
ie 


tacle  to  see  "a  sort  of  rogues"  fed  with  such 
princely  food.  Sir  Robert  smiled :  "Tush!" 
said  he,  "ye  are  too  full  of  envy.  This 
world  is  but  an  inn,  in  which  ye  have  no 
special  interest,  but  are  only  tenants  at  will 
of  the  Lord.  If  it  please  him  to  command 
us  from  it,  as  it  were  from  our  lodging,  and 
to  set  other  good  fellows  in  our  rooms,  what 
hurt  shall  it  be  for  us  to  leave  them  some 
meat  for  their  suppers?  Let  them  win  it 
hardly  and  wear  it.  If  they  enter  our  dwel- 
lings, good  manners  would  do  no  less  than 
welcome  them  with  such  fare  as  the  country 
breedeth,  and  with  all  my  heart  much  good 
may  it  do  them.  Notwithstanding,  I  pre- 
sume so  far  upon  your  bravery,  that  verily 
my  mind  giveth  me  we  shall  return  at  night 
and  feast  upon  our  own  provisions."  He 
was  not  deceived  in  his  expectations,  for 
they  defeated  the  Irish,  slew  three  thousand, 
and  returned  home  with  very  little  loss  them- 
selves. 

The  latter  period  of  sir  Thomas  Rokeby's 
government,  was  devoted  to  important  and 
useful  reforms  in  the  administration,  and 
several  ordinances  were  published,  aimed 
chiefly  against  the  "  degeneracy"  of  the  old 
English.     One  of  these   regulated  more 
distinctly  the  forms  and  independence  of  j 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  ordered  that  for 
the  future  it  should  take  cognizance  of 
erroneous  proceedings  in  the  king's  courts  j 
in  Ireland,  instead  of  putting  the  inhabitants 
of  that  island  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  prosecuting  a  writ  of  error  in  England. 
Among  the  abuses  denounced  in  the  subse-  | 
quent  ordinances,  are  the  intermarriage  and  ! 
fostering  of  the  English  with  the  Irish,  which 
was  an  especial  cause  of  the  degeneracy  : 
complained  of;  the  depredations  committed 
by  the  kerns ;  and  the  various  oppressions 
and  extortions  of  the  king's  officers.  And, 
with  regard  to  the  dissensions  between  the 
old  and  new  English,  these  ordinances,  afu-r 
rehearsing  that,  although  the  English  born 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  those  born  in  England, 
were  true  Englishmen,  living   under  the 
same  dominion  and  sovereignty,  and  bound 
by  the  same  laws,  rights,  and  customs,  yet 
various  dissensions  and  "  maintenances"  had  ■ 
arisen  among  those  of  both  races,  and  still  | 
greater  were  to  be  apprehended,  enjoin  that,  i 
in  case  of  such  dissensions,  the  lord  justice, 
calling  to  him  the  chancellor  and  the  trea- 
surer of  Ireland,  with  such  nobles  as  he 
should  think  proper  to  call  from  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  should  diligently  inquire 
into  such  dissensions,  maintenances,  and  fac- 
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tions,  and  discover  the  names  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  supported,  and,  having 
caused  due  process  to  be  made  against  the 
j  delinquents,  should  punish  them  by  impri- 
sonment, fine,  or  other  such  just  infliction. 
Such  dissensions,  it  is  added,  had  a  manifest 
tendency  to  lead  the  people  into  sedition 
and  treason. 

Other  measures  were  subsequently  pur- 
sued against  the  "  degeneracy"  of  the  Eng- 
lish, which  was  now  one  of  the  evils  that 
seem  to  have  given  most  alarm  to  the  go- 
i  vernment.  At  length,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  strike  at  the  root  of  this  and 
some  other  grievances,  by  a  far  more  strin- 
gent ordinance  against  the  native  Irish.  It 
was  ordered  that  no  mere  Irishman  should  be 
made  a  mayor,  or  bailiff,  or  porter,  or  other 
officer,  of  any  town  within  the  English  do- 
minion and  that  no  archbishop,  bishop, 
abbot,  prior,  or  other,  under  pain  of  the 
heaviest  forfeit,  should  receive  any  mere 
Irishman,  under  plea  of  consanguinity  or 
affinity,  into  canonical  orders,  or  should 
promote  or  admit  him  to  any  ecclesiastical 
benefice  among  the  English.  This  ordi- 
nance evidently  had  its  motive  in  the  em- 
barrassments which  such  persons  in  office 


had  given  to  the  government  in  the  now  in- 
creasing contentions  with  the  native  Irish. 
That  it  was  immediately  felt  as  a  grievance 
where  it  was  not  intended  to  apply,  is  proved 
by  a  new  writ  issued  by  the  king  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  so  far  modifying  it,  that  it 
was  declared  not  to  be  intended  to  extend 
to  any  Irish  clerks  who  had  done  service  to 
the  king  or  given  proofs  of  their  loyalty. 

Of  the  short  administration  of  Maurice 
fitz  Gerald  earl  of  Kildare,  in  1360,  it  is 
incidentally  recorded  that  he  was  appointed 
with  the  usual  yearly  salary  of  five  nundred 
pounds,  out  of  which  he  was  expected  to 
maintain  nineteen  horsemen  besides  himself. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  form  some  notion, 
if  we  make  allowance  for  the  great  difference 
of  the  value  of  money  at  that  time  and  in 
the  present  day,  of  the  scale  of  expenditure 
on  which  the  Irish  government  was  sup- 
ported. 

The  church  establishment  in  Ireland  was 
at  this  time  disturbed  by  a  "great  variance," 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  chronicles,  between 
Richard  fitz  Ralph  archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  the  (our  orders  of  begging  friars,  which 
began  in  1357,  and  ended  by  the  death  of  the 
archbishop  at  Rome,  where  he  had  repaired 
to  plead  his  cause,  in  1360. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CONTINUED  WAR8  AMONG  THE  NATIVES  J  APPOINTMENT  OF  LIONEL  DUKE  OP  CLARENCE  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND;  THE  STATUTE  OF  KILKENNY. 


HE  whole  period,  the 
events  of  which,  as 
far  as  related  more 
especially  to  the  Eng- 
lish territory,  are  re- 
corded in  the  fore- 
going chapter,  was 
distinguished  among 
the  Irish  by  the  same 
domestic  commotions 
which  we  have  been  obliged  so  often  to  de- 
scribe. Early  in  1342,  a  new  war  broke 
out  in  Connaught  between  the  O'Connors 
and  the  Mac  Dermotts,  in  which  Edmund 
de  Burgh  and  his  English  again  joined, 
marshalling  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
the  Mac  Dermotts.  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
different  branches  of  the  De  Burghs,  who 
vol.  I.  2  b 


had  become  separated  in  their  possessions 
and  interests,  fought  on  opposite  sides  in 
this  war,  and  several  of  them  were  slain  in 
a  feud  among  themselves.  Towards  summer, 
the  rebellion  of  the  Mac  Dermotts  led  to 
what  the  Irish  annalists  call  11  a  general  com- 
motion "  throughout  Connaught.  Turlough 
O'Connor  had  with  difficulty  made  head 
against  his  numerous  enemies,  and  had  re- 
ceived one  or  two  checks  in  the  field,  when 
his  hopes  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
defection  of  the  influential  clans  of  the  Siol 
Murray  in  Roscommon,  who  all  joined  the 
standard  of  Mac  Dermott,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  throne,  and  seek  con- 
cealment from  his  enemies.  In  this  distress, 
he  determined  to  go  secretly  by  night  to  the 
house  or  castle  of  the  chief  of  his  opponents, 
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Connor  mac  Dermott  lord  of  Moylurg,  and 
throw  himself  upon  his  generosity,  in  the 
hope  of  again  detaching  him  from  his  league 
with  the  English  and  with  the  rival  O'Con- 
nors. The  latter,  however,  though  he  pro- 
ceeded with  so  much  caution  that  he  gave 
no  intimation  of  his  intention  even  to  Mac 
Dermott  himself,  obtained  exact  information 
of  his  design  from  some  of  his  treacherous 
companions,  and  placed  a  strong  body  of 
their  men  in  ambush,  in  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  passes,  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
fortress  of  Carrick.  It  appears  that  Tur- 
lough,  to  escape  suspicion,  took  with  him  a 
much  smaller  escort  than  was  expected,  and 
he  passed  his  enemies  without  being  ob- 
served ;  but  they  soon  discovered  that  their 
prey  had  escaped,  and  they  pursued  with  all 
speed  till  they  overtook  him  just  before  he 
reached  "  the  causeway "  of  the  fortress. 

i  Turlough  O'Connor  had  but  three  com- 

■  panions,  who  bravely  resisted  their  assail- 
ants, and,  in  the  struggle,  Cathal,  the  brother 

:  of  Hugh  O'Connor,  who  was  the  pretender 
to  Turlough 's  throne,  received  a  dangerous 
wound.  They  succeeded  in  thus  defending 
themselves  till  the  attention  of  Mac  Dermott 
was  attracted  by  their  outcries,  and  he  sent 
a  party  of  his  men  to  resue  them,  and  ferry 

;  them  over  the  lake  to  his  castle  on  the  rock 
of  Carrick.  There  he  kept  Turlough  O'Con- 
nor under  his  protection  during  a  whole 
week,  while  he  consulted  with  his  allies  on 
the  propriety  of  granting  him  their  peace, 
and  entering  into  a  reconciliation.  This, 
however,  they  absolutely  refused,  on  which 
Mac  Dermott  sent  his  guest,  under  a  safe 
conduct,  escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  horse, 
to  Roscommon,  where  they  left  him.  The 
confederates  then  formally  deposed  Turlough 
O'Connor,  and  "  on  the  first  Monday  of 
winter,"  elected  Hugh  O'Connor  king  of 
Connaught,  and  appointed  another  Hugh 
O'Connor  heir  to  the  kingdom.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Mac  Dermotts  were  allowed 
their  reward,  by  being  assisted  in  usurping 
the  lands  of  some  of  Turlough's  parti zans 
in  Tirerrill  in  Sligo. 

Contemporary  with  this  movement  in  Con- 
naught,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  uncon- 
nected with  it,  was  a  somewhat  similar  rebel- 
lion in  Tirconnell,  the  chief  of  which  district, 
Connor  O'Donnell,  was  surprised  by  night 
in  his  fortress  at  Murbeach  in  Donegal,  and 
slain  there  by  his  own  brother,  Niall  O'Don- 
nell, who  thereupon  assumed  the  chieftain- 
ship. Niall,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  perfidy,  for  early  next  vear 
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(1313)  he  was  deposed  in  his  turn  by  another 
of  his  family,  Aongus  O'Donnell,  who  wa* 
acknowledged  chief  in  his  place;  and  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  his  superiority,  Niall  was 
defeated  in  a  severe  engagement  in  which 
several  O'Donnells  fell  on  both  sides. 

The  spirit  of  domestic  treason  spread 
through  the  other  Irish  tribes.  Murtough 
O'Brien  of  Thomond  having  died  early  in 
1343,  his  rightful  successor,  Dermod  O'Brien, 
had  no  sooner  assumed  the  lordship  than  he 
was  forcibly  dispossessed  of  it  by  his  kins- 
man Brian  O'Brien.  Early  in  1844,  the  chief- 
tain of  the  O'Melachlins  in  Meath  was  slain 
by  his  kinsman,  who  similarly  usurped  the 
chief  power  over  his  tribe.  Changes  and 
dissensions  of  the  same  kind  occured  among 
the  Mac  Mahons  in  Orgial,  and  among  the 
Mac  Rannalls  in  Lei  trim.  This  was  followed 
by  a  sanguinary  feud  among  the  O'Neills  of 
lyrone. 

Turlough  O'Connor,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  O'Rourkes  of  Breffhy  and  the  Mac 
Randalls,  had  been  able  to  make  some  head  I 
in  the  north-east  of  Sligo.    He  was  soon 
relieved  of  his  great  opponent  Connor  mac  . 
Dermott,  who  died  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1343,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  ' 
Fergal  inac  Dermott    Towards  the  end  of 
the  same  year  Turlough  appears  to  have  re-  , 
covered  his  influence  in  Connaught,  and  to  < 
have  been  restored  to  the  throne.    Early  in  I 
1345  he  was  called  upon  to  repay  the  ser- 
vices rendered  him  by  the  Mac  Rannalls  in 
bis  former  need,  by  marching  to  assist  them 
in  a  war  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  clans;  ! 
and  in  the  course  of  this  expedition,  while  , 
passing  the  wood  of  Fiodh-Daradha  (the  oak-  j 
wood),  or  Fedaro,  in  Lei  trim,  the  king  of 
Connaught  was  killed  with  an  arrow,  appa- 
rently not  a  usual  weapon  among  the  Irish, 
for  the  native  annalists  tell  us  "there  had 
not  been  a  greater  exploit  done  by  an  arrow 
since  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  was  killed 
by  Eochie  mac  Enna  Kinseallagh  at  the  | 
lyrrenian  seas."    They  add,  that  none  of 
the  Irish  who  had  been  slain  for  a  long  time  j 
was  "a  greater  loss  than  he."    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Hugh. 

Roderic,  son  of  Cathal  O'Connor,  whose 
possessions  lay  in  the  north  of  Connaught, 
was  now  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  of  his  family.  In  the  beginning 
of  1346,  he  was  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  war 
with  the  O'Rourkes,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  near  lxmgh 
Gill  in  Sligo.  The  feuds  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  were  now  becoming  more  violent 
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than  ever,  especially  among  the  Mac  Ran- 
oallsof  Lei  trim,  and  the  four  sons  of  Cathal 
mac  Rannall  having  been  taken  prisoners  on 
Lough  Seur  by  his  rival  Connor  mac  Ran- 
nall, were  all  savagely  put  to  death.  Soon 
after  this,  Niall  O'Donnell,  with  some  of  the 
O'Connors  and  the  Mac  Dermotts,  attacked 
Roderic  O'Connor  and  his  parti  zans  in  Sligo, 
defeated  them  in  a  great  battle,  and  plun- 
[  dered  their  territory.    This  was  followed 
|  during  the  next  year  by  several  acta  of  in- 
|  dividual  violence,  in  which  some  Mac  Der- 
motts and  others  were  slain.    They  were  all 
connected  more  or  less  with  the  contentions 
of  rival  competitors  for  the  chieftainship  in 
the  different  districts,  which  broke  out  with 
|  j  greater  fury  in  1348.    At  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  Niall  O'Donnell,  who  is  described 
■  by  the  Irish  annalists  as  "  a  tower  of  bravery, 
strength,  and  defence,"  and  who  had  himself 
usurped  the  chieftainship  of  Tirconnell  by 
violence,  was  slain  at  Bally  shannon  by  Man  us 
O'Donnel,  "  treacherously  and  maliciously," 
,    and  another  O'Donnell,  Aongus,  who  had 
been  in  rebellion  against  him,  assumed  the 
government.  The  same  year  Roderic  O'Con- 
nor and  the  Mac  Dermotts  were  engaged  in 
open  war,  and  O'Connor  took  and  burnt  the 
fortress  of  Fergal  mac  Dermott,  the  chief 
of  the  tribe.    The  latter,  who  appears  to 
|  have  been  taken  by  surprise,  collected  his 
'  friends,  pursued  O'Connor,  and  captured  his 
fortress  at  Ballymote  in  Sligo,  and  in  revenge 
for  the  insult  he  had  received  from  him, 
burnt  the  town,  "both  stone  and  wooden 
buildings,"  and  returned  home,  after  having 
set  at  liberty  the  son  of  O'Rourke  and  other 
prisoners.    The  last  event  of  this  year  re- 
corded by  the  annalists,  is  a  feud  between 
Edmund  de  Burgh  and  the  Berminghams, 
I  in  consequence  of  which  the  head  of  the 
|  Berminghams  was  obliged  to  fly  for  protec- 
I  tion  to  the  king  of  Connaught. 
I     The  earlier  part  of  the  year  1349  was 
distinguished  by  a  sanguinary  feud  between 
the  O'Rourkes  and  other  clans  in  Lei  trim, 
I  which  was  followed  by  another  war  between 
'  the  Mac  Dermotts  and  Roderic  O'Connor. 
The  chief  of  the  Mac  Dermotts,  assisted  by 
the  English  and  by  the  Irish  of  Tirconnell, 
pursued  Roderic  O'Connor  to  Clan-Fcr- 
maight  in  Lei  trim,  but,  unable  to  discover 
his  place  of  concealment,  they  returned  and 
dispersed,  and  then  Roderic  assembled  his 
friends,  entered  suddenly  into  Moylurg,  and 
burnt  and  plundered  the  greater  part  of  the 
district.    These  repeated  devastations  ex- 
posed the  country  of  the  Mac  Dermotts  to 


a  still  less  merciful  invader ;  for  that  cele- 
brated black  plague,  which  had  already  laid 
waste  a  great  part  of  Europe,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  Ireland  at  this  moment,  and  was 
felt  with  unusual  severity  in  the  district  of 
Moylurg,  where  the  Irish  chronicles  tell  us 
that  "an  immense  number"  of  people  fell 
victims  to  its  ravages. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1349,  the 
troubles  among  the  Irish  of  Meath  were  so 
great  as  to  require  the  presence  of  the  lord 
justice,  who  defeated  the  O'Melachlins  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  many  of  the  Irish 
chieftains  of  Meath  were  slain.  The  next 
year  saw  a  continuance  of  the  petty  feuds 
in  various  parts  of  the  island,  attended 
with  the  slaughter,  openly  or  treacherously, 
of  O'Connors,  O'Rourkes,  Mac  Dermotts, 
O'Briens,  and  others.  Among  other  such 
crimes,  Roderic  O'Connor,  who  had  already 
been  the  cause  of  so  many  disorders,  was 
slain  in  the  Bracklievc  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Roscommon,  by  the  agents  of  Hugh 
O'Connor  king  of  Connaught ;  and,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  the  De  Burghs  and  the 
people  of  the  Tuathas  rose  up,  and  deposed 
the  latter,  and  appointed  another,  Hugh, 
the  son  of  Feidlim  O'Connor,  in  his  stead. 
Next  year  Hugh,  son  of  Turlough,  recovered 
his  influence,  re-assumed  the  chieftainship, 
and  drove  Hugh,  the  son  of  Feidlim,  out  of 
Connaught.  This  was  followed  by  a  new 
feud  between  the  De  Burghs  and  the  Mac 
Dermotts.  The  narrative  of  these  unchang- 
ing scenes  of  turbulence  during  this  period 
is  interrupted  by  a  spectacle  of  a  different 
character.  The  Irish  annalists  inform  us 
that  William  the  son  of  Donough  Muimh-  | 
neach  O'Kelly,  lord  of  Hy-Maine,  gave  a  | 

fiublic  and  general  invitation  to  "  the  col-  j 
eges  of  Ireland,"  to  all  travellers,  and  to 
the  poor  and  indigent,  to  a  grand  feast  at 
Christmas  of  1351,  "and  all  classes,  noble 
and  ignoble,  rich  and  poor,  were  abundantly 
entertained,  and  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
himself  and  his  son  Malachy."  A  poem  in 
Irish  in  commemoration  of  this  magnificent 
entertainment  was  composed  by  one  of  the 
bards  whom  O' Kelly's  bounty  and  munifi- 
cence had  drawn  to  his  house. 

All  the  different  feuds  already  alluded  to, 
whether  in  Connaught,  or  Ulster,  or  Mun- 
ster,  were  carried  on  with  more  or  less  in- 
tensity during  several  successive  years.  Hugh 
O'Connor  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  | 
been  reinstated  in  the  chieftainship  of  Con- 
naught ;  but  in  the  different  disorders  to  which 
that  kingdom  continued  to  be  exposed  during 
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the  year  1352,  Hugh  O'Rourke,  the  chief 
of  Breffny,  and  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
clans  in  Roscommon,  were  slain.  In  1353 
Hugh  was  again  deposed,  but  he  seems, 
during  the  next  three  years,  to  have  sup- 
ported himself  in  vaccilfating  hut  precarious 
power.  In  1356,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
vengeance  of  one  of  the  O'Kellys  of  Hy- 
Maine,  whose  wife  he  had  clandestinely 
carried  away.  The  chieftainship  of  Con- 
naught  was  then  assumed  by  Hugh,  the  son 
of  Feidlim  O'Connor,  one  of  his  rivals ;  and 
under  this  prince  the  kingdom  of  Connaught 
appears  to  have  been  restored  to  comparative 
tranquillity.  The  first  act  of  any  importance 
after  this  period,  recorded  in  the  chronicles 
as  having  been  performed  by  an  O'Connor, 
is  the  building  of  "  a  bridge  of  stone  and 
mortar,"  over  the  river  at  Ballysadare,  by 
Cathal  Oge  O'Connor,  in  1360,  Next  year 
Cathal  Oge,  having  been  attacked  by  the 
De  Burghs,  the  De  Berminghams,  and 
others,  retaliated  by  invading  and  devasta- 
ting the  territories  of  the  English  in  Con- 
naught. 

The  clans  or  septs  between  Connaught 
and  Ulster  were  seldom  tranquil,  and  their 
dissensions  gave  continual  uneasiness  to  their 
neighbours  on  both  sides.     In  1352,  the 
lord  of  Tirconnel,  Aongus  O'Donnell,  was 
slain  by  Manus  O'Donnell,  md  his  successor. 
Feidlim  O'Donnell,  was  immediately  involved 
in  a  contest  with  Hugh  O'Donnell,  who  as- 
pired to  the  chieftainship.  The  power  seems 
to  have  remained  with  the  former,  who 
;    maintained  his  ground  till  the  year  1356, 
!    when  he  was  slain  by  Hugh  O'Donnell,  who 
j    then  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  his  tribe 
I    without  further  opposition.    He  was  subse- 
•    quently   engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
|    O'Connors  of  Connaught,  who  defeated  him 
with  great  slaughter  in  the  spring  of  1359. 

The  O'Neills  of  Tyrone  were  seldom  at 
rest  from  their  hostilities  with  the  O'Neills 
of  Clanaboy,  who  were  generally  assisted  by 
the  English,  and  these  hostilities  were  fre- 
quently carried  into  the  English  settlements. 
In  1354,  the  people  of  Tyrone,  under  Hugh 
O'Neill,  were  defeated,  with  great  slaughter, 
by  the  English  of  Dundalk  and  their  Irish 
allies.  In  1358,  Hugh  O'Neill  gained  a 
considerable  advantage  over  his  enemies  in 
the  south-east.  These  hostilities  of  the 
greater  chieftains,  as  usual,  dragged  the 
lesser  clans  of  the  Mac  Mahons,  the  O'Fer- 
rolls,  the  Mac  Rannalls,  and  others,  into  the 
same  disorders. 

In  the  south,  the  most  formidable  enemies 
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of  public  tranquillity  were  the  O'Briens  of 
Thomond.  There  was  a  revolution  in  that 
tribe  also  in  1360,  which  led  to  some  tur- 
bulence. But  the  English  had  recently 
been  occupied  by  enemies  still  nearer  home, 
the  Mac  Murroughs  and  the  O'Moores.  In 
1354,  according  to  the  Irish  annalists,  the 
chief  of  the  former  family  was  put  to  death 
by  the  English,  which  gave  rise  to  a  "great 
war"  between  the  English  and  Irish  in  Lein- 
ster.  And  at  the  same  time  Roderic  O'Moore 
lord  of  Leix  was  slain  by  his  own  kinsmen 
and  household,  in  a  revolution  which  appears 
to  have  raised  to  the  chieftainship  an  O'Moore 
of  a  more  enterprising  character;  for  this 
chief  is  recorded  to  have  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory over  "the  English  of  Dublin,"  in  1358, 
in  which  two  hundred  and  forty  of  the  latter 
were  slain. 

These   disorders  were   rapidly  gaining  ' 
ground,  and,  combined  with  increasing  ne-  I 
gleet  on  the  part  of  the  English  barons,  I 
were  threatening  the  English  government 
with   further   embarrassments,   when    the  j 
king,  who  had  now  again  found  leisure  \ 
to  turn  his  attention  to  Ireland,  suddenly  1 
announced  his  intention  of  sending  his  third 
son,  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  who,  having 
married  the  daughter  of  the  murdered  ear)  i 
of  Ulster,  had  become  in  her  right  possessed 
of  that  earldom  and  the  lordship  of  Con- 
naught, as  his  deputy  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment.   Writs  were  issued,  summoning  all 
who  held  possessions  in  Ireland  to  appear 
before  the  king  and  his  council,  personally 
or  by  proxy,  to  concert  measures  for  the 
defence  and  preservation  of  Ireland;  the 
reasons  assigned  for  this  measure  being  the 
increased  violence  of  the  incursions  of  the 
Irish  enemy,  the  inability  of  his  subjects 
resident  in  Ireland  to  make  head  against 
their  aggressions,  and  the  absence  of  so  many 
great  English  proprietors,  who  drew  the  re- 
venues from  their  Irish  estates  to  support 
themselves  in  luxury  in  England,  while  they 
contributed  nothing  towards  their  defence. 
Among  the  absentees  made  to  contribute  on 
this  occasion  we  find  the  names  of  several 
great  ladies,  among  whom  are  those  of  the 
countesses  of  Norfolk  and  Pembroke,  and 
the  ladies  Margery  de  Roos  and  Anne  le 
Despenser. 

A  small  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men  was 
soon  assembled,  and  with  this  force,  having 
under  him  the  earls  of  Stafford  and  Ormond, 
Sir  John  Carew,  who  had  already  filled  the 
office  of  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  and  sir 
William  de  Windsor,  who  was  subsequently 
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appointed  to  it,  the  prince  proceeded  to 
Ireland,  and  reached  Dublin  on  the  15th  of 
September,  1361.  He  carried  with  him  to 
his  new  government  all  those  prejudices 
against  the  "  old  English  "  which  his  father 
seemed  so  strongly  to  have  imbibed;  and 
when,  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
he  raised  his  standard  to  march  into  Munster 
against  the  turbulent  O'Brien,  he  publicly 
announced  his  determination  to  dispense  en- 
tirely with  the  services  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
barons,  by  causing  a  proclamation  to  be  made 
that  none  of  the  old  English  should  be 
allowed  even  to  approach  This  camp.  The 
disgust  caused  among  the  latter  by  this  un- 
generous insult  was  great,  and  they  all  natu- 
rally kept  away,  and  left  the  prince  to  pursue 
bis  plan  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  ad- 
visers, and  assisted  only  by  the  king's  sub- 
jects of  English  birth. 

The  consequences  of  this  measure  were 
soon  felt  by  the  English  army.  The  prince 
marched  forwards  into  the  heart  of  Thomond 
without  guidance  or  intelligence,  embarrassed 
continually  by  the  unforeseen  difficulties  of 
the  country,  and  suffering  from  the  rapid 
and  desultory  attacks  of  the  natives,  for 
which  his  English  soldiers  were  ill  suited 
and  unprepared.  He  thus  lost  many  of  his 
men  in  the  slow  course  of  his  march;  an 
advanced  party  was  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
and  defeated  with  considerable  loss;  and 
his  own  soldiers,  discouraged  by  the  hard- 
ships to  which  they  were  exposed,  began  to 
desert  and  go  over  to  the  Irish.  Conscious 
now  of  the  gravity  of  his  position,  and  of 
the  error  which  had  led  him  into  it,  the 
duke  of  Clarence  issued  in  all  haste  a  new 
proclamation,  requiring  the  king's  subjects 
in  Ireland  of  the  old  English  race  to  lose  no 
time  in  joining  his  standard.  The  latter 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  which 
their  own  property  was  exposed  by  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  prince,  to  expose  him 
to  any  further  danger,  and  they  crowded  to 
his  camp  in  such  numbers,  that  the  forces 
of  O'Brien  were  soon  dispersed.  The  Irish 
were  repressed  in  other  quarters.  Art  mac 
Murrough,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Leinster,  and  his  heir,  were  seized 
in  Mac  Murrough's  own  residence,  and  car- 
ried prisoners  to  Dublin  castle,  in  which 
they  both  died,  put  to  death,  according  to 
some  accounts,  by  their  gaolers.  Provoked 
at  the  hostility  of  the  English  on  their  bor- 
ders, who  had  been  encouraged  by  their 
successes  to  make  depredations  on  the  Irish 
of  Connaught,  king  Hugh  O'Connor  and  his 


heir  Cathal  Oge  next  year  led  an  innumera- 
ble horde  of  Irish  into  Meath,  and  after 
committing  great  havoc,  in  the  course  of 
which  their  own  annalists  boast  that  they 
plundered  Kilkenny,  and  burnt  no  less  than 
fourteen  churches  in  which  the  English  had 
taken  refuge,  returned  home  without  any 
serious  molestation. 

On  his  return  to  Dublin,  after  the  expedi- 
tion against  O'Brien,  the  duke  of  Clarence  held 
his  court  there  with  some  pomp,  and  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  on  many  of 
his  followers,  making  no  distinction  between 
those  of  the  old  and  new  English  race.  By 
this  affectation  of  impartiality,  and  by  some 
other  acts,  he  so  far  conciliated  the  Anglo- 
Irish,  that  both  clergy  and  laity  agreed  in 
giving  him  two  years'  revenue  of  all  their 
lands  and  tithes  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  Irish  war,  which,  however,  was  carried 
on  feebly  and  led  to  no  important  results. 
This  prince  is  said  to  have  effected  a  great 
reformation  in  the  discipline  of  the  English 
army  in  Ireland.    One  of  his  most  impor- 
tant acts  was  the  removal  of  the  exchequer 
to  Carlow,  on  the  walling  of  which  town  he 
expended  five  hundred  pounds.    After  hav- 
ing held  the  government  three  years,  he  was 
recalled  in  1364,  and  the  earl  of  Ormond 
was  appointed  to  remain  as  lord  deputy. 
The  dissensions  which  had  been  gaining 
ground  between  the  old  and  new  English 
had  now  risen  to  such  a  height  that  the  king 
was  obliged  to  send  an  express  ordinance 
against  them,  according  to  which  any  Eng- 
lish subject,  whether  born  in  England  or 
Ireland,  who  should  be  found  guilty  of 
causing  or  abetting  such  dissensions,  was  to 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  two  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  prince's  departure,  new 
troubles  broke  out  in  Tyrone  and  Tircon- 
nell,  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  in  the  north,  and  the  chiefs 
of  Ulster  were  soon  involved  in  hostilities 
with  the  O'Connors  of  Connaught.  Sangui- 
nary revolutions,  such  as  had  so  often  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  previous  years, 
happened  at  nearly  the  same  time  among 
the  Mac  Rannalls  of  Leitriin  and  the  Mac 
Carthys  of  Desmond,  and  added  to  the 
general  disorder.  These  were  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  a  desperate  feud  among 
the  English  families  of  the  De  Burghs  in 
Connaught,  which  marked  the  close  of  the 
year  1366.  These  troubles  continued  with 
little  relaxation  during  the  following  year, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1368  Hugh  O'Con- 
nor king  of  Connaught  died,  and  was  suc- 
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ceeded  without  opposition  by  Roderick  the 
son  of  Turlough  O'Connor. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  English  pro- 
vince appears  in  the  circumstance  that  during 
these  three  years  the  duke  of  Clarence  was 
twice  sent  over  to  re-assume  the  government. 
The  second  of  these  missions  was  the  only 
one  commemorated  by  any  important  act. 
It  is  evident  that  the  government  was  most 
embarrassed  by  its  subjects  of  English 
extraction,  especially  by  those  who  had 
formed  alliances  with  the  Irish,  and  had 
wholly  or  partially  conformed  to  their  man- 
ners and  customs;  and  in  1367,  the  prince 
called  a  general  parliament  at  Kilkenny, 
in  which  the  two  estates — the  peers  and 
commons— sat  together,  and  zealously  en- 
tered upon  the  consideration  of  the  causes 
of  so  much  disorder.  They  passed  together  a 
celebrated  ordinance,  since  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  which 
was  aimed  chiefly  against  the  "degenerate" 
English  just  alluded  to,  although  it  con- 
tained also  some  strong  enactments  against 

I  i  the  Irish  themselves,  which  breathe  the  same 
[  hostile  and  jealous  spirit  that  pervaded  the 
whole  course  of  the  early  legislation  of  the 
English  with  regard  to  Ireland. 

This  statute,  so  often  renewed  and  con- 
firmed in  later  times,  and  quoted  by  future 
legislators  for  its  salutary  tendency  and 
effect,  began  by  stating  that  the  English  in 
Ireland,  before  the  arrival  of  Lionel  duke  of 

;  I  Clarence,  had  so  far  degenerated  as  to  have 
become  little  better  than  mere  Irish  in  their 
language,  names,  dress,  and  manner  of  living; 

I    and  that  they  had  rejected  the  English 

I  laws,  and  taken  in  their  place  those  of  the 
Irish,  with  whom  they  allied  themselves 
more  closely  by  intermarriage,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  general  weal.  It  was  therefore 
enacted,  that  marriage  with  the  natives,  or 
any  connection  in  the  way  of  fostering  or 
gossipred,  should  be  considered  and  pun- 
ished as  high  treason.  It  was  further  de- 
creed, that  if  any  man  of  English  race  should 
adopt  an  Irish  name,  the  Irish  language,  or 
the  costume  of  the  Irish,  or  any  other  mode 
or  custom  peculiar  to  them,  he  should  forfeit 
|  his  lands  and  tenements  until  he  had  given 
security  in  the  court  of  chancery  to  conform 
I  in  all  particulars  to  the  manners  of  the  Eng- 
j  lish,  or,  if  he  had  no  goods,  he  should  be 

I  ,  imprisoned  till  he  gave  such  security.  It 
pronounced  the  Brenon  law  to  be  a  lewd 
and  pernicious  custom  crept  in  of  later  days 
among  the  English;  and  directed  that  all 

i  '  controversies  should  be  judged  by  the  com- 
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mon  law  of  England,  and  that  those  who 
submitted  to  Irish  jurisdiction  were  to  be 
considered  guilty  of  high  treason.  Another 
article  of  this  statute  contained  an  express  j 
prohibition  against  levying  war  upon  the 
Irish  without  a  special  warrant  from  the 
government.    The  system  of  private  warfare 
thus  proscribed,  which  had  arisen  from  the 
peculiar  tenures  under  which  the  English 
barons  became  possessed  of  their  estates,  | 
had  all  along  been  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
with  which  the  English  government  had  to 
contend.     Heavy  penalties  were  likewise 
denounced  against  tne  English  who  permit- 
ted their  Irish  neighbours  to  grase  on  their 
lands,  to  the  English  ecclesiastics  who  pre-  , 
sen  ted  their  clergy  to  church  benefices,  or  [ 
who  received  their  monks  into  religious  I 
houses,  and  to  all  who  entertained  their  | 
bards,  rhymers,  or  news-tellers.   The  object  j 
of  this  prohibition  was  to  hinder  that  sort  |  I 
of  intercourse  which,  it  was  believed,  led  to  1  : 
the  "  degeneracy  "  complained  of,  and,  to  ! 
explain  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  [ 
the  minstrels  of  the  middle  ages,  in  all  coun-  I 
tries,  from  their  wandering  life,  and  the  re- 
spect with  which  they  were  everywhere 
received,  were  not  only  the  great  carriers  of 
news  from  one  place  to  another,  but  they 
often  carried  secret  intelligence,  and  were 
the  bearers  of  private  messages,  and  acted 
no  little  part  in  the  numerous  petty  intrigues 
of  the  time.    Other  enactments  in  this  sta- 
tute struck  at  the  odious  oppression  of  coyne 
and  livery;  at  the  improper  use  made  of 
royal  franchises  and  liberties,  in  allowing 
them  to  serve  as  sanctuaries  for  malefactors ; 
at  the  unequal  levying  of  military  service ; 
and  some  other  abuses.    The  statute  of 
Kilkenny  was  promulgated  with  especial 
solemnity,  and  all  who  should  presume  to 
violate  it  were  threatened  with  the  anathema 
of  the  church.    It  appears  for  a  while  to 
have  had  a  tranquillizing  effect,  for,  from 
this  time,  the  king's  writ  ran  even  in  Ulster 
and  Connaught,  and  the  revenues  of  those 
two  provinces  were  regularly  accounted  for 
in  the  exchequer. 

After  the  close  of  this  important  parlia- 
ment, the  duke  of  Clarence  left  Ireland 
for  the  last  time,  and  was  succeeded  the 
same  year  (1367)  in  the  government  of 
Ireland  by  Gerald  fitz  Maurice  earl  of  Des- 
mond, who  received  the  old  title  and  office 
I  of  lord  justice.  The  chief  embarrassment 
experienced  by  the  administration  of  this 
young  nobleman  arose  from  the  turbulence  i 
of  the  De  Berminghams,  with  whom  he  was  j 
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obliged  to  treat  as  though  they  had  been 
independent  chieftains.  This  governor,  who 
from  his  love  of  poetry  was  popularly  called 
"the  poet,"  appears  indeed  to  have  possessed 
few  of  the  sterner  requisites  of  his  office, 
and  as  troubles  seemed  to  be  gathering  on 
every  side,  he  was  replaced,  in  1369,  by  sir 
William  do  Windsor,  who  came  with  the 
higher  title  of  lord-lieutenant,  and  whose 
I  mission  appears  to  have  been  attended  with 
great  expectations.    He  was  not  himself  of 
the  old  English  race,  but  he  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  gained  great 
experience  of  the  state  of  Ireland  during  his 
attendance  on  the  duke  of  Clarence.  On 
his  arrival  he  found  the  whole  island  in  a 
state  of  disorder.    A  violent  commotion  had 
arisen  among  the  O'Reillys  in  Breffny,  in 
which  the  O'Connors  as  usual  interfered,  and 
•  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe  had  been  deposed 
and  thrown  into  prison  in  the  castle  of  Lough 
Oughter  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  by  one  of  hi* 
kinsmen.    The  Mac  Guires  of  Fermanagh 
.  made  common  cause  with  the  fallen  chieftain, 
I  took  the  castle  in  which  he  was  confined  in 
a  sudden  attack,  and,  having  thus  set  him  at 
|  liberty,  assisted  him  in  recovering  the  sove- 
i  reign ty  of  his  tribe.    The  spirit  of  discord 
;  soon  spread  to  the  O'Donnells  and  to  the 
i  O'Rourkes ;  and  a  new  chieftain,  Brian 
'  O'Brien,  having  assumed  the  lordship  of' 
\  Thomond,  began  immediately  to  threaten 
!  the  tranquillity  of  the  English  possessions 
i  in  Munstcr.    Of  late  years  the  O'Connors 
and  the  O'Briens  had  frequently  acted  in 
I  concert  against  the  English,  and  they  were 
now  entering  again  into  a  confederacy  which 
was  calculated  to  excite  considerable  alarm. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  new  lord-lieutenant, 
s  he  called  a  parliament  at  Kilkenny,  and  ob- 
j  tained  a  subsidy  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
and  in  a  subsequent  session  two  thousand 
I  more  were  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  the  Irish. 

It  was  nearer  home,  however,  that  sir 
William  de  Windsor  was  first  called  to  make 
use  of  his  arms.     The  septs  of  Leinstcr, 
(whose  chief,  or  king  as  they  called  him,  who 
possessed  the  same  name  as  the  king  of 
I  ijeinster  by  whose  treason  the  English  were 
first  brought  into  the  island,  Dermod  mac 
I  Murrough,  had  been  long  a  prisoner  in 
Dublin  castle,)  suddenly  broke  out  into  open 
insurrection.    The  family  of  the  Mac  Mur- 
|  roughs,  who  had  thus  assumed  the  chieftain- 
ship of  Leinster,  and  who  will  soon  be  found 
rising  into  still  greater  importance,  traced 
their  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Donald 


Kavenagh  or  Cavenagh,  who  acted  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  first  English  invasion. 
According  to  the  Irish  annalists,  Gerald 
Cavenagh,  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  chief- 
tainship, was  in  1369  slain  by  "the  black 
knight,"  who  is  described  by  another  writer 
as  "one  of  the  English  of  Dublin;"  and  the 
same  authorities  inform  us  that  Dermod  mac 
Murrough  was  taken  from  his  prison  and 
put  to  death.  We  are  not  told  if  these 
events  were  the  incitement  to  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Irish  of  Leinster,  or  whether  it 
was  the  consequence  of  their  rebellion.  The 
latter  was  soon  repressed,  but  the  lord 
lieutenant  was  called  off  to  an  attack  of  a 
more  formidable  character. 

Brian  O'Brien,  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  O'Connor  of  Connaught,  had  openly 
raised  his  standard  against  the  English,  and 
was  already  devastating  their  lands.  The 
first  who  made  head  against  them  was  Gerald 
earl  of  Desmond,  but  the  small  body  of 
men  he  was  enabled  to  raise  to  meet  so  sud- 
den an  emergency,  were  too  few  to  stem  the 
torrent,  and  he  was  entirely  defeated  in  a 
battle  near  Mayo ;  Desmond  himself  with 
several  of  the  Fitz  Geralds,  were  taken 
prisoners — some  say,  slain,  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  Irish  of  Thomond  overran  the  coun- 
try without  opposition,  captured  Limerick, 
and  gave  it  to  the  keeping  of  one  of  the 
Mac  Namaras,  a  tribe  who  had  ioined  them 
in  the  war.  The  city  had  probably  been 
taken  by  surprise;  for,  according  to  the  Irish 
accounts,  the  citizens  soon  afterwards  rose  j 
against  their  Irish  governor  and  slew  him.  j 
When  the  English  army  under  the  lord-  > 
lieutenant  arrived  on  the  scene  of  desolation, 
the  Irish  of  Thomond  had  retired  into  their 
fastnesses  out  of  his  reach,  and  he  was  left 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  some  of  the  petty 
chieftains  of  the  plain.  This  was  the  con- 
stant system  of  Irish  warfare,  which  had 
given  so  much  trouble  to  troops  that  were 
not  fully  masters  of  the  country ;  the  natives 
rushed  from  the  mountains  when  their 
enemies  were  off  their  guard,  devastated 
and  plundered  the  plains  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  carried  off  the  booty  to  their 
strongholds  before  a  sufficient  force  could 
be  assembled  to  intercept  them.  The  Eng- 
lish government  now  tried  a  new  policy,  by 
taking  some  of  the  native  clans  into  pay,  as 
a  safeguard  against  the  others;  but  delay  in 
the  payment,  or  other  causes,  furnished  so 
many  occasions  for  complaint  and  dissatis- 
faction, that  these  new  allies  were  soon 
found  to  be  more  troublesome  than  the 
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enemies  against  whom  they  were  intended 
as  a  guard. 

In  1371,  sir  William  de  Windsor  was  suc- 
|  ceeded  in  the  government  of  Ireland  hy 
!  Maurice  earl  of  Kildare,  who  held  the  office 
|  of  lord  deputy  during  one  year.    The  duties 
attached  to  that  office  had  become  so  onerous, 
and  the  troubles  among  Irish  and  English 
had  increased  to  such  an  alarming  degree, 
that  it  was  now  found  difficult  to  persuade 
a  man  of  sufficient  rank  and  abilities  to 
accept  it.    In  the  course  of  one  year,  1372, 
three  successive  rulers  were  appointed,  sir 
Robert  de  Assheton,  Ralph  de  Cheney,  and 
:  Thomas  Tany,  prior  of  Kilmainham.  The 
second  of  these  had,  it  appears,  relinquished 
his  office  in  despair,  the  prior  of  Kilmain- 
j  ham  being  a  mere  temporary  substitute;  and 
j  when  sir  Richard  Pembridge,  warden  of  the 
i  English  Cinque  Ports,  was  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  government  of  Ireland,  he 
positively  refused ;  and  it  was  adjudged  that 
his  refusal  was  strictly  legal,  insomuch  as 
even  so  high  an  appointment  in  Ireland 
j  was  to  be  considered  no  better  than  an 
honourable  exile,  and  it  was  decided  that  no 
man  could  be  forced  by  law  to  abandon  his 
country,  except  in  the  case  of  abjuration 
for  felony  or  by  act  of  parliament.  Unable 
to  find  any  other  fit  deputy,  the  king  was 
at  length,  early  in  1374,  obliged  to  send 
back  sir  William  de  Windsor.    This  deputy 
had  been  accused  of  several  unconstitutional 
acts  during  his  former  administration,  aris- 
ing chiefly  from  the  unruly  character  of  his 
:  parliaments ;  but  these  were  overlooked,  and 
the  king,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  effect  important  services,  consented  to 
allow  him  for  the  expenses  of  his  govern- 
ment upwards  of  eleven  thousand  pounds 
yearly,  a  sum  exceeding  the  whole  revenue 
of  Ireland  at  that  time,  which,  according  to 
sir  John  Davies,  amounted  to  an  annual  sum 
of  about  ten  thousand  pounds.    It  was  also 
proclaimed  anew  that  all  absentees  holding 
lands  in  Ireland  should  repair  thither  im- 
mediately to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the 
country,  or  send  competent  men  for  that 
purpose,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  estates. 
All  these  preparations  were,  however, 


attended  with  small  fruits.  Sir  William  de 
Windsor  could  get  no  better  intelligence  of 
the  haunts  of  his  Irish  enemies  than  before, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  follow  his  old  system 
of  pensioning  some  native  chiefs  on  the  Eng- 
lish borders  to  keep  watch  on  the  others;  . 
and  in  this  way  he  sustained  the  more  pom- 
pous title  now  given  him  of  lord  custos  or 
keeper  of  Ireland.  Next  year  he  surren- 
dered his  office  to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1376  by  James  earl  of 
Ormond. 

The  last  year  of  Edwards  reign  was  occu-  j 
ied  with  constitutional  disputes  between  the 
ing  and  his  Anglo-Irish  subjects.  The 
English  parliament  and  the  English  monarch 
were  equally  dissatisfied  that  such  large  sums 
of  money  should  be  annually  expended  on 
the  government  of  Ireland,  and  an  agent  was  : 
sent  over  to  represent  the  necessities  of  the  j 
state,  and  to  demand  a  liberal  subsidy  from 
an  Irish  parliament.  The  parliament  was 
called  in  1376,  but  it  pleaded  poverty,  and 
refused  the  supplies.  The  king  thereupon  I 
issued  his  writs  to  the  clergy  and  laity,  sum- 
moning them  to  send  representatives  to  his 
parliament  at  Westminster  to  consult  on  the 
state  of  the  realm.  With  much  unwilling- 
ness, and  after  throwing  a  variety  of  difficul- 
ties in  the  way,  the  Irish  deputies  were  sent; 
but  both  estates  pleaded,  that  according  to 
their  liberties  they  were  not  bound  to  send 
any  persons  from  the  land  of  Ireland  to 
attend  a  parliament  in  England.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  this  time  the  sending  ' 
members  to  parliament  entailed  a  heavy 
burthen,  which  every  one  was  desirous  of 
escaping.  We  know  that  the  Irish  represen- 
tatives on  this  occasion  sat  at  Westminster, 
and  that  their  wages  were  levied  on  the  dio- 
ceses, counties,  and  boroughs  which  had 
chosen  them. 

One  of  the  last  notices  relating  to  Ireland 
during  this  reign  is  an  entry  on  the  issue 
roll  of  the  exchequer  for  1376,  which  bears 
a  significant  character.  Richard  Dere  and 
Will  iam  Stapolyn  came  over  to  England  to 
inform  the  king  how  badly  Ireland  was 
governed,  and  received  for  their  trouble  a 
reward  of  ten  pounds. 
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TROUBLED  STATE  OF  I  BELAUD  DURING  THE  LATTER  YEARS  OP  THE  REIGN  OP  EDWARD  III.  AND 

BEGINNING  OP  THAT  OF  RICHARD  II. 


HILE  misgovernment  in 
Ireland  was  thus  in- 
It  -jfe,  creasing,  tin  English 
<  y\Sft^/5bL<y  power  in  that  country 
was  becoming  more 
weakened  beneath  the 
constant  attacks  of  the  Irish 
in  every  quarter.  We  have  only 
to  cast  our  eye  over  the  entries 
in  the  Irish  rolls  of  this  period,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  insecurity  of  property  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  English  pale,  no  part 
of  which  was  free  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Irish.  A  cessation  of  the  feuds  which 
had  agitated  that  district  for  many  years, 
strengthened  the  power  of  the  O'Neills  of 
Tyrone  at  the  beginning  of  1370,  and  en- 
abled them  to  turn  all  their  forces  against 
the  English  settlements  in  Ulster.  Next 
year,  the  English  were  driven  out  of  the 
territory  of  Tireragh  in  Sligo,  and  their 
lands  taken  possession  of  by  the  Irish.  In 
1372,  the  English  were  attacked  by  the 
Mac  Mahons  of  Orgial,  and  in  Galway  the 
De  Berminghams  were  defeated  by  the 
O'Kellys.  In  1373,  the  English  were  de- 
feated in  Meath  by  the  O'Ferralls  and  the 
O'Melachlins ;  they  recovered  their  supe- 
riority next  year,  but  they  were  severely 
defeated  in  Ulster  by  Niall  O'Neill,  and 
they  received  a  still  more  signal  defeat  from 
this  chieftain  in  1375.  During  these  years, 
Leinster  was  continually  ravaged  by  the 
incursions  of  its  Irish  septs,  whose  king, 
Donagh  Cavenagh  mac  Murrough,  was  slain 
by  the  English  in  the  year  last  mentioned, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  invasion  of  the 
Mac  Tiamans  of  Cavan  was  disastrous  to 
the  Irish,  through  the  treachery,  as  it  is  said, 
of  one  of  themselves,  who  betrayed  them  to 
the  English  for  a  bribe,  and  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  five  and  twenty  of  their  chiefs 
taken  and  beheaded  by  the  English  on  the 
spot.  The  annals  of  the  next  few  years 
are  but  a  repetition  of  similar  events,  and 
the  accession  of  a  new  monarch  to  the  throne 
of  England,  in  1377,  seems  to  have  had  no 
effect  on  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

Richard  II.  retained  the  earl  of  Ormond 
<«  his  lord  justice  during  the  first  year  of 
vol.  I.  2  c 


his  reign,  and  during  the  two  succeeding 
years  the  office  was  held  by  men  of  no  great 
importance.  A  feeling  of  mutual  discontent, 
which  had  its  rise  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
late  reign,  continued  to  be  evinced  between 
the  English  of  the  two  islands.  The  Eng- 
lish parliament  complained  of  the  extrava- 
gant and  unnecessary  expenditure  of  money 
required  to  maintain  the  king's  Irish  domin- 
ions; while  the  English  in  Ireland  were 
equally  indignant  at  the  increasing  number 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  quitted  their 
Irish  lands  to  reside  in  England,  and  left  an 
inadequate  force  to  protect  the  English 
possessions.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remedy 
this  grievance  by  a  new  law,  which  ordained 
that  the  absentees  should  cither  repair  in 
person  to  their  Irish  lands,  or  send  men  able 
to  provide  for  their  defence,  or  be  taxed  to 
the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  their  Irish 
revenues,  to  be  applied  to  the  service  of 
that  kingdom,  an  exception  being  made  in 
favour  of  those  immediately  engaged  in  the 
king's  service,  students  of  the  universities, 
and  those  absent  by  license  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  the  latter  to  be  taxed  only 
one-third  of  their  revenues.  As  a  further 
encouragement  to  his  Irish  subjects,  the  king 
this  year  (1379)  granted  them  the  liberty 
to  dig  for  mines,  requiring  the  payment  into 
his  exchequer  of  only  a  ninth  of  their  pro- 
duce ;  the  power  of  coining  money  at  the 
royal  mint  in  Dublin;  and  a  free  trade  in 
wines  and  other  merchandize  with  Portugal. 
So  urgent  was  the  call  for  some  kind  of 
remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  the  island 
now  suffered,  that  about  the  same  time  sir 
Nicholas  Dag  worth  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
Ireland  to  enquire  concerning  the  estate  and 
government  of  the  land,  and  of  the  means 
at  disposal  for  its  protection. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  great  family 
of  the  Mortimers  of  Wigmore  became  first 
intimately  connected  with  Ireland.  Edmund 
de  Mortimer  earl  of  March,  by  his  marriage 
with  Philippa  daughter  of  Lionel  duke  of 
Clarence  and  Elizabeth  de  Burgh  heiress  of 
the  murdered  earl  of  Ulster,  became  pos- 
sessed of  this  latter  title  and  of  the  immense 
Irish  estates  attached  to  it.    In  1380,  this 
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nobleman  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  as  lord- 
lieutenant.  His  brief  administration  was 
only  distinguished  by  one  event  of  import- 
ance. The  fleets  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  1 
with  whom  the  king  of  England  was  then 
at  war,  had  frequently  molested  the  Irish 
coast ;  at  length  a  number  of  French  and 
Spanish  galley  were  driven  by  the  English 
fleet  into  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  where 
they  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
English  and  Irish,  all  their  chief  captains 
taken,  and  four  hundred  of  their  sailors 
slain.  On  the  death  of  Edmund  de  Mortimer 
in  1381,  the  prelates,  barons,  and  commons 
of  Ireland  assembled  at  Cork,  and  there 
elected  John  Colton,  then  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land but  afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
to  succeed  him;  and  their  choice  being 
approved  by  the  king,  this  eminent  ecclesi- 
astic was  appointed  lord  Justice.  But  he  had 
only  held  the  office  a  few  weeks,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  resign  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  youthful  son  of  the  deceased  nobleman, 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  who  was  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant,  and,  being  under  age,  his  uncle 
and  guardian,  sir  Thomas  de  Mortimer, 
chief  justice  of  the  common  plea*  in  Eng- 
land, was  appointed  deputy  lieutenant  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  Ireland  in  his  name. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  administration 
appears  to  have  been  soon  felt,  and  the  king's 
cousin,  Philip  de  Courtenay,  who  held  large 
estates  in  Ireland,  was  sent  over  to  take  the 
office  of  lord-lieutenant  in  1383.  This  man, 
presuming  on  his  relationship  to  the  English 
monarch,  and  on  the  grant  of  his  office  by  let- 
ters patent  for  ten  years,  is  said  to  have  com- 
mitted all  kinds  of  oppression  and  injustice, 
until  the  council  of  regency  in  England,  in- 
formed of  his  misconduct,  sent  an  order  to 

Slace  him  under  arrest,  and  he  was  not  only 
eprived  of  his  office,  but  he  was  severely 
punished  for  his  maladministration. 

King  Richard  was  now  arrived  at  an  age 
when  he  could  impress  his  personal  influence 
on  the  government  of  the  country,  and  he 
soon  exhibited  that  weakness  and  unsteadi- 
ness of  character  which  subsequently  drew 
upon  him  such  great  misfortunes.  In  1385, 
he  conferred  upon  his  early  favourite, 
Robert  de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  the  high 
title  of  marquis  of  Dublin  and  duke  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  entire 
sovereignty  of  that  island  during  life,  as  fully 
and  perfectly  as  it  had  been  held  by  the 
king  himself  or  any  of  his  ancestors.  The 
lands  and  towns  formerly  reserved  to  the 
crown,  as  well  as  the  hereditary  estates  of 


the  nobles  and  barons  of  Ireland,  was  ex- 
cepted in  the  grant ;  but  in  other  respects 
he  was  to  enjoy  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the 
island,  was  to  appoint  the  officers  of  state 
and  justice  in  his  own  name,  had  authority 
to  conquer  all  the  territory  which  was  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  and  to  be  vested 
in  his  own  person  with  all  the  lands  he 
should  gain  by  his  arms.  The  parliament 
confirmed  the  king's  grant,  and  five  hundred 
men  at  arms  and  a  thousand  archers  were 
granted  him  for  two  years,  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  great  projects  of  conquest  and 
pacification  he  was  presumed  to  entertain. 

The  king  accompanied  his  favourite  as  far 
as  Wales  in  great  pomp,  but  there  his  mind  i 
suddenly  changed,  and,  unwilling  or  unable 
to  bear  the  separation,  he  returned  with 
him  to  London,  and  the  government  of  Ire* 
land  was  committed  to  his  deputies,  of  whom 
sir  John  Stanley  was  the  first.  The  domi- 
nion and  possessions  in  Ireland  were  con- 
firmed to  the  favourite  by  a  new  grant  for 
life,  and  the  acts  of  the  Irish  government 
continued  to  be  executed  in  his  name,  under 
the  title  of  marquis  of  Dublin,  for  he 
appears  never  to  have  used  that  of  duke  of 
Ireland. 

For  the  internal  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
period  our  sole  information  is  found  in  the 
native  chronicles,  and  these  are  exceedingly 
partial  and  imperfect,  recording  only  some 
of  the  Irish  domestic  feuds,  most  of  their 
successes  against  the  English,  and  a  few 
of  their  more  remarkable  defeats.  A  mere 
selection  of  the  events  thus  commemo- 
rated, taken  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  during  the  five  years  which  preceded 
the  appointment  of  the  "  duke  of  Ireland," 
will  give  the  best  notion  of  the  condition  in 
which  his  deputy  found  the  island. 

In  1380,  a  new  and  violent  revolution 
occurred  in  Tirconnell;  the  chieftain  John 
O'Donnell  lay  encamped  near  the  monastery 
of  Ballyshannon,  when  he  was  attacked  in 
the  night  by  his  rival  Turlough  O'Donnell, 
assisted  by  the  O'Connors  of  Sligo,  and, 
taken  by  surprise,  was  slain  along  with  bis 
son  and  many  of  his  friends.  Another  vic- 
tory over  the  parti  zans  of  the  family  of  the 
late  chief  established  Turlough  O'Donnell's 
power.  In  Connaught,  there  was  war  be- 
tween the  O'Connors,  the  O'Reillys,  and 
the  O'Rourkes,  and  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  De  Burghs  and  the  De 
Exeters  in  Mayo.  Intestine  war  also  pro- 
duced fatal  effects  among  the  O'Briens  of 
Thomond.    The  Irish  of  the  county  of  Down 
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in  the  north,  are  recorded  to  have  given 
the  English  "  an  awful  overthrow."  Yet, 
perhaps  to  pacify  the  anger  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  Edmund  de  Mortimer  arrived 
in  Ireland  soon  after  this  event,  O'Neill, 
with  several  of  the  chiefs  of  Ulster  and 
Meatb,  waited  upon  him  as  a  mark  of  obe- 
dience and  homage.  Nevertheless,  shortly 
after,  Art  mac  Gennis  of  Down,  the  leader  of 
the  Irish  who  had  thus  defeated  the  English, 
was  "  treacherously  taken  prisoner  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mortimer,"  in  consequence  of  which, 
according  to  the  annalist,  the  Irish  and  many 
of  the  English  put  no  further  confidence  in 
him.  In  consequence  of  their  open  disaf- 
fection, the  lord  deputy  marched  into  Ulster 
with  an  army,  and  ravaged  the  country  into 
the  heart  of  Tyrone.  Troubles  in  Leinstcr, 
of  a  less  formidable  character,  led  to  the 
slaughter  of  two  chiefs  of  the  Mac  Mur- 
roughs. 

Next  year  Niall  O'Neill  retaliated  by 
marching  into  Orgial;  but  the  attention  of 
Edmund  de  Mortimer  was  called  off  to  a 
new  war  in  Connaught,  and  he  took  the 
castle  of  Athlone  from  the  Irish  a  short  time 
before  his  death.  The  disorders  among  the 
Irish  themselves  had  meanwhile  spread  to 
the  south,  and  extended  themselves  to  the 
Mac  Carthys  and  the  neighbouring  clans. 

In  1382,  the  chief  of  the  Mac  Geoghegans 
in  Westmeath  was  slain  in  a  feud  in  which 
the  English  of  the  district  participated  ;  the 
war  in  Connaught  was  prolonged,  and  raged 
with  great  fury  on  the  northern  frontier; 
and  the  O'Briens  invaded  Desmond,  and 
carried  away  much  booty.  Early  in  the  year 
following,  Niall  O'Neill,  and  the  people  of 
Tyrone,  invaded  the  English  possessions  in 
Lister,  and  were  resisted  by  the  Savages;  it 
is  recorded  that  Hugh  O'Neill  and  Raibilin 
Savage,  encountering  in  the  heat  of  the 
engagement,  ran  each  other  through  with 
their  lances,  and  both  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  heir  to  the  chieftainship  of  the  Mac 
Murroughs  was  slain  by  the  English  in  the 
county  of  Wexford.  A  fatal  plague  raged 
through  Ireland  during  this  and  the  following 
years ;  and  among  the  numerous  chiefs  and 
men  of  distinction  carried  off  by  it  were, 
in  1383,  Art  mac  Gennis,  who  had  remained 
a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Trim  ever  since 
his  capture  by  Mortimer,  and,  in  138 1, 
Roderic  O'Connor  king  of  Connaught.  The 
different  clans  in  that  province  elected  two 
rival  successors,  and  a  war  arose  out  of  their 
contending  claims,  which  troubled  the  whole 
of  Connaught  during  the  remainder  of  the 


year.  Several  sanguinary  frays  occurred 
between  rival  clans  in  other  parts  of  the 
island;  and  the  power  of  Niall  O'Neill  arose 
so  high  that  he  made  himself  master  of  Car- 
rickfergus,  and  burnt  it.  In  Connaughty 
the  great  family  of  the  O'Connors  had 
become  gradually  divided  into  the  two 
branches  of  the  O'Connors  Don,  or  the  brown 
O'Connors,  and  the  O'Connors  Roe,  or  the 
red  O'Connors,  who  were  perpetually  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  when  their  personal 
hostilities  were  appeased  in  the  south,  they 
were  still  carried  on  in  the  north  among  the 
lans  of  Sligo  and  Mayo,  who  were  their 
partizans.  In  the  beginning  of  1385,  the 
O'Rourkes  of  Leitrim  and  the  Mac  Donoghs 
of  Sligo  joined  in  invading  Moylurg,  the 
territory  of  the  Mac  Dermotts,  whose  fortress 
they  burnt.  Some  of  the  O'Connors  and 
the  Mac  Dermotts,  in  revenge,  marched  into 
Tirerrill,  and  committed  great  slaughter  and 
havoc,  and  the  leader  of  the  Mac  Dermotts 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  some  chiefs  of  the 
Mac  Donoghs  and  O'Connors  slain  or  severely 
wounded.  The  O'Connors  of  the  party  of 
the  O'Connor  Roe,  with  their  allies,  the 
Mac  Dermotts,  in  another  attack,  captured 
two  chiefs  of  the  O'Connors  of  the  other 
party,  and  imprisoned  them  in  the  castle  of 
the  Rock  of  Lough  Key  in  Roscommon. 
At  the  same  time  O'Connor  Roe  himself, 
with  the  chieftain  of  the  Mac  Dermotts, 
invaded  Hy-Maine,  and  burnt  "  the  town  " 
of  Edmund  O' Kelly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  of  Breffny,  and  the  people  of  Tirer- 
rill in  Sligo,  who  were  partizans  of  O'Con- 
nor Don,  entered  the  territory  of  his  enemies, 
burnt  many  of  their  towns,  and  destroyed 
their  crops.  The  De  Burghs  of  Sligo,  who 
seem  to  have  taken  the  same  side,  burnt 
Tirerragh  and  Sligo,  and  had  set  fire  to  Car- 
bury,  when  they  met  with  a  severe  check  from 
the  clans  allied  with  the  opposite  party.  In 
the  midst  of  these  turmoils,  the  English  of 
McRth,  who  appear  to  have  interfered  in  the 
disputes  among  the  Irish,  were  defeated, 
with  great  loss,  by  O'Connor  of  Oflaly  and 
the  Mac  Geoghegans. 

In  the  summer  of  1385,  the  war  in  Con- 
naught seemed  appeased  by  a  general  and 
voluntary  pacification,  and  O'Connor  Don 
and  O'Connor  Oge  agreed  to  divide  their 
paternal  territory,  that  of  the  Siol-Murray 
in  Roscommon,  between  them.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year,  the  only  remaining  traces  of 
this  great  strife  consisted  of  a  feud  between 
the  O'Connors  and  the  Mac  Donoghs,  in 
which  the  English  of  the  district  took  part 
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with  the  former.  This  led  to  a  new  and 
more  extensive  war  in  the  year  following, 
in  which  the  O'Connors  and  the  De  Burghs 
were  each  divided  on  different  sides.  It  ended, 
after  considerable  turmoil,  in  a  new  pacifica- 
tion, and  the  O'Connors  and  the  De  Burghs 
were  again  reconciled.  The  reconciliation 
between  the  former  was,  as  usual,  of  short 
continuance,  for  next  year  the  war  between 
O'Connor  Don  and  O'Connor  Roe  was  car- 
ried on  with  savage  violence,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Roscommon  and  Sligo  were  exposed 
to  repeated  plunderings  by  the  contending 
factions. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  north,  Niall  O'Neill  of 
Tyrone  increased  in  power,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Ulster.  In  1387,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  founded  a  house  of  general 
entertainment  and  support  for  the  learned 
men  of  Ireland  at  Armagh.  He  seems  to 
have  been  allowed  to  hold  his  acquisitions 
in  peace,  with  the  exception  of  a  desultory 
warfare  between  the  clans  on  his  border  and 
their  English  neighbours. 

When  sir  John  Stanley  arrived  in  Ireland, 
in  1385,  as  the  deputy  of  king  Richard's 
favourite,  he  renewed,  in  the  name  of  the 
new  temporary  sovereign  of  Ireland,  the 
treaty  with  Mac  Murrough  of  Leinster,  who 
was  paid  a  pension  for  keeping  the  peace; 
and  we  have  no  record  of  any  other  action 
of  the  English  governors  during  the  next 
few  years  that  cast  much  more  glory  on  their 
years  of  office.  The  evils  of  absenteeism 
increased  daily  in  the  English  pale,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  almost  depopulated  by 
the  number  of  persons  who  left  their  estates 
to  reside  in  greater  security  in  England. 
The  old  laws  were  renewed,  and  fresh  pro- 
clamations were  issued,  to  compel  the  fugi- 
tives to  return,  but  in  vain;  and  while  the 
Irish  were  gradually  trespassing  more  and 
more  on  the  English  possessions,  the  English 
parliament  was  continually  making  new  grants 
for  the  assistance  of  Ireland,  which  were  as 
invariably  turned  by  the  king  to  other  pur- 
poses. Yet  in  the  midst  of  so  much  evident 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, we  find  Niall  O'Neill  of  Ulster,  and  his 
sons,  i  n  the  heigh  t  of  their  power,  sending  their 
submission  in  writing  to  sir  John  Stanley, 
when  he  again  held  the  office  of  deputy  in 
1389,  renouncing  all  claim  to  the  "  bonaght," 
or  extraordinary  taxation  of  Ulster,  and  giving 
oaths  and  hostages  for  their  future  allegiance. 
Perhaps,  with  a  foresight  which  convinced 
them  that  their  power  was  precarious  and 
that  the  English  would  eventually  recover 
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their  superiority,  they  thought  they  would  ' 
by  this  measure  secure  to  themselves  the  j 
protection  of  the  English  government  in ! 
retaining  all  the  possessions  they  held  at  that  '■ 
moment.     Yet  three  years  after,  we  find  \ 
king  O'Neill  fighting  a  great  battle  against 
the  English  of  Traghbally  and  Dundalk, 
and,  according  to  the  Irish  annalist,  bringing 
these  districts  under  subjection.     Sut  se- 
quent! v  to  this  event,  in  the  same  year,  1392, 
the  O'Neills  invaded  Tirconnell,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  O'Connors  of  Sligo. 

In  this  part  of  the  island  a  desolating 
warfare  had  been  carried  on  for  several 
years  between  the  O'Connors,  O'Reillys, 
O'Rourkes,  O'Ferralls,  and  various  other 
clans,  which  had  been  felt  more  or  less  by 
all  the  districts  around.  The  O'Donnells  of 
Tirconnell,  who  a  few  years  before  had  been 
the  terror  of  this  part  of  the  island,  were 
weakened  by  the  rising  into  independence 
of  the  clans  of  the  north  of  Connaught, 
who  had  formerly  acknowledged  their  su- 
premacy. In  1389,  some  of  the  O'Connors 
of  Sligo  had  invaded  Tirconnell,  and  plun- 
dered a  considerable  district  apparently 
without  resistance.  The  O'Donnells  had 
probably  received  many  provocations  in  the 
course  of  the  great  disorders  in  these  parts 
which  distinguished  the  years  1390  and 
1391.  O'Donnell  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
abled from  revenging  these  injuries  by  his 
own  domestic  troubles,  for  there  was  a  rival 
O'Donnell  in  the  field.  John  O'Donnell, 
this  was  the  rival's  name,  was  in  league  with 
Henry  O'Neill,  one  of  the  Kincl-Connell 
chiefs,  on  one  side,  and  with  the  O'Connors 
of  Sligo  on  the  other.  Turlough  O'Don- 
nell, the  chief  of  Tirconnell,  provoked  by 
some  injury  from  the  former,  attacked  him 
early  in  1392,  and  took  his  son  Donal 
O'Neill  prisoner.  On  this,  John  O'Donnell, 
who  appears  to  have  been  alarmed  by  Tur- 
lough's  vigorous  proceeding,  invited  in  the 
O'Neills  and  the  O'Connors,  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  king  of  Ulster,  as  he 
called  himself,  took  part  with  his  kinsman 
Henry  O'Neill,  and  jomed  in  the  war.  Niall 
O'Neill  and  the  army  of  Ulster  thus  marched 
into  Tirconnell  on  the  one  side,  while  the 
O'Connors  entered  it  on  the  other,  and  the 
inhabitants  followed  their  old  system  of 
defence  by  retiring  into  the  mountains  and 
inaccessible  parts  with  their  cattle,  while 
O'Donnell  and  his  army  remained  to  defend 
the  country.  The  imminence  of  the  danger 
seems  to  have  aroused  all  the  warlike  spirit 
of  the  tribe,  and  O'Donnell  showed  no  want 
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of  courage  in  opposing  this  formidable  con- 
federacy. The  men  of  Connaught  marched 
onward  without  stopping  till  they  reached 
Ceanm-Maghair  near  Ballyshannon,  where 
they  began  to  plunder.  It  was  against  this 
attack  that  O'Donnell  had  marched  first, 
and  he  fell  upon  them  while  they  were  en- 
gaged in  collecting  their  booty,  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire  from  his  territory.  He  then 
turned  to  meet  the  O'Neills  and  the  Deople 
of  Tyrone,  who  were  busily  occupied  in 
plundering  the  territory  of  the  subordinate 
clan  of  the  O'Doghertys,  where  they  spared 
not  even  the  churches  and  religious  buildings. 
When  they  heard  of  O'Donnell's  approach, 
they  collected  their  scattered  forces,  and 
marched  to  meet  him  to  a  place  called 
Fear  sad  More,  where  the  two  armies  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  presence  without 
engaging,  neither  party  being  willing  to 
commence.  O'Neil  1  was  probably  discou- 
raged at  the  ill-success  of  his  allies  from 
Connaught,  while  O'Donnell  was  unwilling 
I  to  involve  himself  in  a  more  serious  war 
with  so  powerful  an  antagonist  as  Niall 
J  O'Neill.  At  length  they  began  to  talk  instead 
of  fight,  and  they  ended  by  concluding  a 
peace  and  alliance  between  the  O'Donnells 
and  the  O'Neills. 

The  O'Connors  were  too  much  occupied 
!  with  their  feuds  at  home  to  attempt  to 
!  revenge  themselves  upon  O'Donnell,  for  the 
:  feud  between  the  two  great  chiefs  of  that 
family  had  broken  out  anew,  and  was  not 
pacified  till  late  in  1893,  when  a  new  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  the  division  of  their 
patrimony  in  Roscommon. 

In  the  south,  the  Irish  became  more  and 
more  troublesome  to  the  English  government 
by  their  increasing  power  and  turbulence. 
»v  hen,  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Ireland 
in  exile  at  Lou  vain,  James  third  earl  of 
Ormond  was  made  lord  justice  in  1392,  his 


whole  attention  was  instantly  called  to  the 
suppression  of  the  turbulent  septs  of  Lein- 
ster, and  soon  after  his  appointment  he 
fought  a  pitched  battle  at  a  place  called 
Tascoffin,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in 
which  he  slew  six  hundred  of  the  Irish. 
The  power  of  the  Mac  Murroughs  was 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that,  under  a 
chief  of  great  skill  and  courage,  who  now 
ruled  them  and  claimed  the  ancient  crown 
of  Leinster,  Art  mac  Murrough,  they  gave 
great  uneasiness  to  the  English  government. 
Early  in  1394,  Art  mac  Murrough  made  a 
sudden  inroad  on  the  English  of  Wexford, 
and  burnt  Old  Ross,  "  with  its  houses  and 
castles,"  carrying  away  with  him,  according 
to  the  annalists,  gold,  silver,  and  hostages. 
The  lord  justice  immediately  marched 
against  him  from  Dublin,  but  appears  to 
have  done  little  more  than  devastate  the 
lands  of  the  Irish  who  had  given  assistance 
to  the  insurgents,  while  the  latter  had  taken 
refuge  in  their  fastnesses.  When  the  English 
army  retired,  they  returned  to  continue  their 
depredations. 

But  they  were  now  brought  in  presence 
of  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy.  The 
state  of  Ireland  continued  to  give  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  the  English  court,  and  a  variety 
of  expedients  had  been  tried,  or  talked  of, 
for  its  relief.  At  length,  in  1393,  it  was 
determined  to  send  a  nobleman  combining 
at  the  same  time  the  most  exalted  rank  and 
the  vigour  and  talents  which  seemed  equal 
to  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  to 
assume  the  government  of  that  unfortunate 
country,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock  duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  king's  uncle,  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant.  This  great  man  was  already 
preparing  to  embark  with  an  army,  when  a 
royal  order  reached  him  to  countermand  the 
appointment,  and  to  announce  the  king's 
sudden  determination  to  proceed  to  Ireland 
in  person. 
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N  the  2nd  of  October, 
1394,  king  Richard  II. 
landed  at  Waterford, 
with  an  army  of  four 
thousand  men  at  arms, 
and  thirty  thousand 
archers.  He  was  at- 
tended by  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  earls  of  Nottingham  and  Rutland, 
Thomas  lord  Percy,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction.  After  a  very  brief  stay  at 
Waterford,  he  marched  overland  to  Dublin, 
at  the  head  of  this  imposing  force. 

The  Irish,  although  they  had  been  of  late 
more  than  usually  successful  in  the  sort  of 
desultory  warfare  which  they  carried  on  with 
the  English  settlers,  were  never  in  a  condi- 
tion less  calculated  for  opposing  a  regular 
army  like  that  which  now  presented  itself 
before  them.  The  power  of  the  great  chief- 
tains had  everywhere  fallen  away  by  the 
breaking  up  of  their  states  among  the  numer- 
ous clans  who  had  formerly  acknowledged 
their  power,  but  who  now  asserted  their 
independence.  The  O'Briens  were  restricted 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits;  the 
O'Connors  had  for  years  been  the  slaves  of 
domestic  factions;  O'Neill,  who  had  pre- 
served the  greatest  appearance  of  authority, 
was  only  capable  of  carrying  on  warfare  on 
a  small  scale;  and  both  he  and  Mac  Mur- 
rough  of  Leinster  owed  their  importance 
chiefly  to  the  temporary  weakness  of  the 
government  with  which  they  had  to  contend. 
When  they  first  heard  of  the  arrival  of  king 
Richard  they  fled  into  the  natural  fortresses 
which  the  character  of  their  country  supplied, 
and  they  presumed  on  the  security  thus 
afforded  them  to  attack  detached  parties  of 
the  English  army.  "  Ireland,"  says  Frois- 
sart,  who  gives  us  the  description  of  king 
Richard's  first  visit  to  that  island,  "  is  one 
of  the  evil  countries  of  the  world  to  make 
war  upon,  or  to  bring  under  subjection,  for 
it  is  strongly  and  widely  enclosed  with  lofty 
forests,  and  great  waters  and  marshes,  and 
unhabitable  places;  it  is  hard  to  enter  in  so 
as  to  do  them  of  the  country  any  damage. 
Thus  ye  shall  find  no  town  or  person  to 
speak  with,  for  the  men  draw  to  the  woods, 
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and  dwell  in  caves  and  small  cottages, 
under  trees,  and  among  bushes  and  hedges, 
like  wild  savage  beasts."  "A  man  of  arms," 
he  adds,  "be  he  never  so  well  honed,  and 
let  him  run  as  fast  he  can,  the  Irishmen  will 
run  on  foot  as  fast  as  he,  and  overtake  him, 
yea,  and  leap  upon  his  horse  behind  him, 
and  drag  him  from  it." 

The  chiefs,  however,  soon  perceived  the 
policy  of  averting  the  anger  of  the  king  of 
England  by  a  timely  submission.  The 
example  was  set  by  those  most  distant  from 
the  immediate  scene  of  danger,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  the  rest.  A  formal  letter  from 
Niall  O'Neill  and  the  other  chiefs  of  Ulster 
met  the  king  on  his  way,  and  announced  to 
him  their  willingness  to  appear  before  hira 
in  person  and  make  their  submission ;  and 
they  laid  their  recent  hostility  to  the  charge 
of  his  English  governors  and  officers,  who 
had  compelled  them  to  take  up  arms  in  self- 
defence  by  repeated  oppressions  and  injuries. 
Upon  this,  the  king,  flattered  at  the  effect 
which  his  presence  had  produced  on  the 
most  powerful  chief  in  Ireland  at  that  time, 
left  the  septs  of  Lein9ter  to  make  their  peace 
with  his  deputies,  and  showed  his  sense  of 
the  voluntary  proceeding  of  O'Neill,  by 
hastening  to  Drogheda  to  meet  the  princes 
of  Ulster.  There  they  performed  their  homage 
and  took  their  oaths  of  fealty  with  the  fullest 
forms,  falling  on  their  knees,  and  laving 
aside  their  caps,  arms,  and  girdles,  after 
which  they  were  received  to  the  kiss  of  peace. 
They  then  bound  themselves  by  formal 
indentures,  under  heavy  penalties,  which 
were  to  be  payable  in  the  apostolic  chamber, 
to  be  for  ever  the  king's  liege  men,  and  to 
serve  him  in  his  wars  against  all  the  Irish 
who  might  hereafter  rise  against  him. 
O'Neill,  as  king  of  Ulster,  further  bound 
himself  to  restore  to  the  English  earl  of 
Ulster  the  "  bonaght"  or  tax  of  that  province. 

When  he  marched  thus  hastily  towards 
the  north,  the  king  left  the  earl  marshal  of 
England,  Mowbray  earl  of  Nottingham,  with 
a  portion  of  his  army,  especially  commis- 
sioned to  receive  the  homage  and  oaths  of 
fealty  of  the  Irish  septs  of  Leinster.  The 
earl  raised  his  standard  in  the  open  plain  at 
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Balligory  near  Carlow,  and  there  came  Art 
mac  Mur rough,  with  Mac  Carthy,  and  a 
number  of  other  chiefs  of  the  south,  who 
went  through  the  same  ceremonies  as  those 
required  of  the  northern  chiefs  of  Drogheda, 
received  the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  lord 
marshal,  and  bound  themselves  by  similar 
indentures.  The  septs  of  Leinster,  who,  in 
,  their  strongholds  in  the  mountains  of  Wick- 
low,  had  been  such  troublesome  neighbours 
to  the  English  settlements,  further  entered 
into  bonds  for  themselves  and  all  their 
swordmcn,  that  they  would  on  a  day  to  be 
fixed  by  the  king  surrender  to  him  all  the 
lands  they  held  in  Leinster,  and,  taking  with 
them  their  moveable  goods,  go  to  some  other 
part  of  Ireland;  and  he  undertook  to  assure 
to  them  all  the  new  lands  they  might  conquer 
from  his  Irish  enemies.  It  is  understood  to 
have  been  his  intention  to  provide  for  the 
future  tranquillity  of  the  "  Pale,"  as  it  now 
began  generally  to  be  called,  by  establishing 
English  colonies  in  the  mountains. 

The  number  of  independent  chiefs  who 
thus  did  homage  to  the  king  or  to  his 
marshal  was  no  less  than  seventy-five,  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  condition  to  which 
I  the  greater  part  of  the  island  was  now 
reduced,  divided  among  so  many  rulers,  each 
of  whom,  impatient  of  control,  did  his  utmost 
to  contribute  to  the  general  disorder  and 
confusion.  Proud  of  the  success  which  had 
w  far  attended  his  expedition,  the  king  led 
his  new  tributaries  to  Dublin,  and  there  he 
exhibited  himself  before  them  in  all  his 
favourite  pomp,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
|  carried  with  hiin  into  Ireland  the  jewels  of 
the  crown.  The  Irish  chiefs  were  regaled 
with  splendid  feasts,  though  king  Richard 
and  his  gay  courtiers  were  much  scandalized 
by  their  unpolished  manners.  "Though 
they  were  kings,"  to  use  the  words  of  Frois- 
sart,  "yet  no  man  could  devise  or  speak  of 
ruder  personages." 

There  happened  to  be  at  this  time  in  Ire- 
land an  English  gentleman,  named  Henry 
Castile,  or  Cristal,  who  had  formerly  lived 
at  court,  and  had  afterwards  served  in  Ire- 
land, and  it  was  from  him  that  Froissart 
obtained  much  of  his  information  relating  to 
the  transactions  at  the  English  court  at 
Dublin.  This  gentleman,  as  he  himself  told 
the  story,  was  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  Irish,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated, 
but  in  the  pursuit  his  horse  took  fright,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  carried  him  away 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  As  he  was 
thus  passing  through  the  Irish,  one  of  them, 


with  extraordinary  agility,  leaped  on  the 
back  of  his  horse,  and,  without  offering  him 
the  slightest  injury,  held  him  tight  by  the 
arms,  and  succeeded  easily  in  making  him 
his  prisoner.  He  carried  him  to  his  house, 
which  is  described  as  being  strong,  and  situ- 
ated in  a  town  surrounded  with  wood,  pali- 
sades, and  stagnant  water.  The  name  of  his 
capturer,  Castile  said,  was  Brian  Costeret, 
who  kept  him  with  him  seven  years,  and 
conceived  so  great  a  friendship  for  him,  that 
he  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children.  This  man, 
being  thus  well  acquainted  with  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  Irish,  and  being  known 
among  them  and  looked  upon  with  respect, 
was  a  useful  assistant  at  king  Richard's 
court,  and  was  employed  especially  to  teach 
them  English  politeness  and  good  manners. 

Among  the  numerous  chiefs  received  at 
court,  especial  attention  was  shown  towards 
four,  O'Connor  of  Connaught,  O'Neill  of 
Ulster,  O'Brien  of  Thomond,  and  Mac  Mur- 
rough  of  Leinster ;  and  king  Richard  deter- 
mined to  show  his  great  regard  for  them  by 
conferring  upon  them  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. When  they  were  informed  of  the 
mark  of  favour  intended  for  them,  they 
expressed  their  astonishment  that  the  king 
should  think  such  a  ceremony  either  neces- 
sary or  acceptable,  for  they  informed  him 
that  it  was  an  honour  they  were  accustomed 
to  receive  in  Ireland  in  their  childhood ;  and 
they  then  stated  that  every  Irish  king  made 
his  son,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  the  next 
near  kinsman,  a  knight  at  the  age  of  seven 
years.  They  assembled,  they  said,  in  a 
meadow,  where  they  ran  with  small  light 
spears  against  a  shield  set  upon  a  stake;  he 
who  broke  the  greatest  number  of  spears 
acquired  the  largest  share  of  honours.  It 
was  explained  to  them,  with  some  difficulty, 
that  the  form  of  knighthood  which  the  king 
proposed  to  confer  upon  them,  was  one  of  a 
more  solemn  character,  which  was  aspired 
to  by  the  greatest  potentates  of  Europe; 
and,  when  at  length  they  consented  to  go 
through  the  requisite  ceremonies,  Henry 
Castile  was  appointed  to  instruct  them  in 
the  dress,  forms,  and  manner  of  behaviour 
which  were  requisite  for  the  occasion.  His 
progress  seems  to  have  been  slow,  and  he 
experienced  no  small  difficulty  in  persuading 
them  to  relinquish  the  uncourtly  custom  of 
dining  at  the  same  table  with  their  own 
minstrels  and  servants ;  and  they  expressed 
a  decided  repugnance  to  wearing  breeches 
according  to  the  English  fashion.  They 
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were  equally  unwilling  to  exchange  their 
own  plain  mantles  for  the  silk  robes  and  fur 
trimmings  of  the  English  courtiers.  The 
instructor  met  with  so  little  success,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  who  also  understood  the 
Irish  language,  and  was  popular  among  the 
natives,  and  then  at  last  the  four  chiefs  con- 
sented to  submit  to  the  forms  required. 
They  kept  watch  in  the  cathedral  of  Dublin 
all  the  night  of  our  lady's  eve,  and  next  day 
they  were  knighted  with  great  ceremony, 
and  the  king  gave  a  grand  banquet  at  which 
the  Irish  kings  attended  in  robes  of  state, 
and  were  seated  with  king  Richard  at  his 
table. 

Among  the  subjects  of  the  English  crown 
'    in  Ireland,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  class  who 

;  had  of  late  years  given  so  much  uneasiness, 
the  "degenerate"  English,  would  escape 
unnoticed.    As,  by  the  laws  and  proclama- 

'  tions  so  often  published  against  them,  these 
had  incurred  the  guilt  of  treason,  they  care- 
fully abstained  from  presenting  themselves 
at  the  king's  court ;  but  they  employed 
agents  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  pardon 
and  reconciliation.  It  was  represented  to 
the  king  that  they  had  been  driven  from 
their  allegiance  and  obliged  to  seek  protec- 
tion among  his  enemies  by  the  injustice  and 
oppression  to  which  they  had  been  exposed ; 
and  they  reiterated  all  the  old  complaints 
against  the  violence  of  the  government,  the 
exactions  and  extortions  of  the  king's  offi- 
cers, the  treacherous  neglect  of  the  defence 
of  the  districts  in  which  their  possessions 
lay,  and  the  obstinate  denial  to  listen  to 
their  petitions  for  redress.  As  some  of  these 
complaints  were  not  without  foundation,  and 
as  the  king,  now  absorbed  in  the  gaiety  and 
pomp  of  his  court  in  Dublin,  was  not  inclined 

j  to  show  much  severity,  he  hastily  granted 

I  them  a  truce  of  some  months,  to  give  time 
to  consider  of  their  excuses. 

Well  satisfied  with  himself  and  with  the 
outward  show  of  obedience  which  welcomed 
him  on  every  side,  the  king  now  wrote  an 

|  account  of  his  success  to  the  duke  of  York, 

I  who  had  been  left  regent  in  England,  explain- 
ing to  him  with  some  openness  his  views  of 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  line  of  policy 
required  for  its  final  pacification.    In  these 

,  views,  which  appear  indeed  to  have  been 
more  or  less  those  entertained  by  all  the 
English  sovereigns  who  had  preceded  him, 
there  is  more  wisdom  than  we  should  expect 
to  find  from  the  general  character  of  Richard 
II.  The  expressions  of  leniency  towards 
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the  native  Irish  is  especially  deserving  of 
remark.    "There  are,"  says  the  king,  "in 
our  land  of  Ireland  three  kinds  of  people,  1 
namely,  the  wild  Irish,  our  enemies,  the 
rebel  Irish,  and  the  English  who  are  in 
obedience ;  it  appears  to  us  and  to  our  coun- 
cil with  us  here,  that,  considering  that  the 
said  rebel  Irish  have  been  driven  into  rebel-  i 
lion  by  injuries  and  wrongs  done  to  them  on  !  , 
one  part,  and  because  they  have  been  allowed 
no  remedy  on  the  other,  and  that  thus,  if  1  j 
they  be  not  wisely  treated  and  placed  in  | 
good  hope  of  favour,  they  would  probably  . 
join  our  enemies,*  we  have  thought  it  right 
to  grant  them  a  general  pardon,  and  take 
them  under  our  special  protection." 

The  regent,  who  seems  to  have  been  not 
so  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
views  entertained  by  his  sovereign,  or  who 
perhaps  saw  beyond  the  specious  exterior  of 
temporary  obedience,  and  regretted  that  an 
army  so  powerful  as  that  which  king  Richard 
carried  with  him  had  not  been  employed 
more  actively,  returned  an  answer,  in  his 
own  name  and  in  that  of  the  privy  council, 
coldly  reminding  the  king  that  they  had  for- 
merly recommended  the  adoption  of  severe 
measures  against  the  rebels,  until  they  should 
be  completely  subdued,  and  compelled  thus 
to  assume  a  more  dutiful  demeanour.  He 
however  intimated  his  belief  that  the  opinion  < 
expressed  by  the  king  arose  from  the  oetter  1 
knowledge  of  the  state  and  condition  of  , 
Ireland  which  he  had  acquired  during  his 
residence  there,  and  informed  him  that  he 
and  the  council  assented  to  the  measures 
he  had  thought  good  to  adopt,  provided,  in 
return  for  the  pardons  so  freely  granted  to 
the  rebels,  he  exacted  certain  fines  and  ran- 
soms as  a  contribution  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

The  king's  residence  in  Dublin  was  never- 
theless not  entirely  in  vain.    He  had  taken 
care  to  appoint  new  and  trustworthy  judges 
for  the  Irish  courts  of  justice,  and  he  had  | 
commenced  a  series  of  important  reform*  iu 

•  This  curious  royal  classification  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  deserves  to  be  given  in  the  original 
language,  as  it  stands  in  the  records  of  the  Privy 
Council,  edited  by  air  Harris*  Nicolas. — "  Pour  ce 
ensement  q'en  notre  terre  d'Irlande  sont  trois  manert 
dea  genu,  e'eat  assavoir  Irrois  savages  nos  enernis, 
Irroix  rcbelx,  et  Kngloia  oheissantz ;  semble  a  nous 
et  a.  notre  counscil  esteant  entour  nous  que  consider*! 
que  lea  dita  Irroix  rebelx  se  sount  par  caa  rebellex, 
pour  griefs  et  torU  a  eux  faites  d'une  part  et  par 
defaute  que  remedie  ne  lour  ad  estes  fet  dautre  part, 
et  qe  ensement  s'ils  ne  feussent  sagement  tretez  et 
mis  en  bon  espoir  dc  grace,  Us  se  vorroient  verisem- 
blablement  jouidre  a  nos  enemis,"  &c 
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the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  to  reduce 
them  to  stricter  conformity  with  those 
observed  in  England.  In  the  middle  of 
these  occupations,  new  letters  arrived  from 
the  privy  council  in  England,  telling  him  of 
dangers  apprehended  from  the  Scots,  and  of 
perils  which  threatened  the  church  through 
the  preaching  of  heretics,  and  pressing  him 
j  i  in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  hasten  his 
return.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of 
1395,  the  king  returned  to  'England,  after 
having,  as  the  English  council  appear  to 
have  anticipated,  expended  a  large  amount 
of  public  treasure  without  having  effected 
any  permanent  advantage.  He  left  behind 
him  as  his  lord-lieutenant  young  Roger  de 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  whose  Irish  titles 
of  earl  of  Ulster  and  lord  of  Trim,  Clare, 
and  Connaught,  intimate  sufficiently  the 
immense  estates  he  held  in  that  island,  whilst 
I  j  his  English  possessions  were  so  great,  that, 
i  |  when  he  accompanied  his  sovereign  to  Ire- 
,  i  land,  he  carried  in  his  retinue  a  hundred 
men-at-arms,  of  whom  two  were  bannerets 
and  eight  knights,  two  hundred  archers  on 
horseback,  and  four  hundred  archers  on  foot. 

King  Richard  had  scarcely  quitted  the 
island,  when  the  specious  character  of  the  Irish 
submissions  was  made  apparent  by  the  dis- 
orders which  broke  out  on  every  side.  The 
time  soon  arrived  when  the  Irish  of  Leinster, 
j  according  to  their  agreement,  were  to  eva- 
I  cuate  that  province ;  but,  when  called  upon 
to  perform  their  promise,  they  first  made 
delays  and  objections,  and  then  refused  to 
obey  the  summons  to  depart,  and  rose  in 
open  revolt.  Fierce  incursions  were  at  the 
tame  time  made  into  the  borders  of  the 
!  English  pale.  The  English  lords  repulsed 
most  of  these  attacks  with  success.  Art 
mac  Murrough  is  said  to  have  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  a  prisoner.  Thomas 
de  Burgh  and  Walter  de  Bermingham  slew 
six  hundred  Irish,  with  their  chieftain  Mac 
Con ;  and  the  earl  of  Ormond  joined  the 
,  young  lord-lieutenant  in  marching  against 
!  the  O*  Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  whom  they  drove 
from  their  lands,  after  having  stormed  the 
ancient  manor-house  or  castle  of  the  chief 
of  this  sept,  within  the  walls  of  which,  in 
commemoration  of  this  spirited  action,  the 
lord-lieutenant  created  seven  knights. 

In  other  parts  the  Irish  were  victorious. 
The  sept  of  O'Toole  of  Wicklow  defeated 
a  party  of  English  with  considerable  slaugh- 
ter, in  1396,  and  no  less  than  six  score 
English  heads  were  carried  to  their  chief, 
besides  many  prisoners,  and  a  great  quantity 
I     vol.  i.  2d 


of  captured  arms  and  horses.  The  war  with 
the  septs  of  Wicklow  was  prolonged  through 
several  years,  and  the  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountains  was  laid  waste  by 
the  constant  hostile  incursions  of  one  party 
or  the  other.  In  1398,  soon  after  the  English 
had  burnt  Glendalough,  they  received  a 
disastrous  defeat  from  the  O'Byrnes  and  the 
O'Tooles,  who,  after  being  driven  from  the 
lands  they  had  previously  occupied,  had 
retired  into  Ossory,  and  there  continued 
the  war.  On  this  occasion  the  English  j 
experienced  a  greater  loss  than  that  which 
generally  attended  these  petty  contests.  The  ' 
lord-lieutenant,  Mortimer,  who  was  at  the  j 
head  of  the  English,  having  been  hurried 
forward  by  his  own  impetuous  valour,  and 
ill-sustained  by  his  own  troops,  rushed  alone 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was 
dragged  from  his  horse,  and,  it  is  said, 
literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Irish.  Some 
of  the  annalists,  probably  to  excuse  the  ! 
barbarity  of  the  natives,  add  the  improbable 
statement  that  the  English  chieftain  was 
disguised  as  a  common  Irish  soldier,  and 
that  he  was  mistaken  for  a  native  Irishman 
traitorously  fighting  against  his  countrymen. 

The  feuds  among  the  Irish  of  the  north 
and  west  had  been  revived  with  an  increase  J 
of  ferocity  after  king  Richard's  departure. 
They  began  in  North  Connaught  among  the 
English  De  Burghs  and  De  Exeters,  and 
soon  spread  among  the  O'Connors  and  the  j 
O'Donnells.  Turlough  O'Donnell  was  in-  | 
volved  in  a  double  war,  and  having  first 
marched  into  Tyrone,  and  given  a  signal 
defeat  to  the  ckn  of  Henry  O'Neill,  he 
returned  with  all  his  force  into  Sligo,  and 
plundered  and  burnt  the  district  of  Carbury 
with  little  interruption.  Henry  O'Neill's 
defeat  seems  to  have  been  partly  owing  to  a 
feud  between  him  and  his  own  kindred; 
on  whom,  after  O'Donnell's  departure,  he 
took  revenge,  assisted,  as  it  would  appear, 
by  the  English  of  that  neighbourhood. 

These  events  occurred  in  the  year  1395. 
Early  next  year  O'Connor  Don  and  O'Con- 
nor Roe  were  again  at  war,  and  the  former 
was  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter  in 
a  battle  in  Roscommon.  Turlough  O'Don- 
nell, at  the  same  time,  marched  again  into 
Carbury,  defeated  the  O'Connors  there,  t 
and  plundered  the  district  anew ;  he  remained 
in  the  north  of  Connaught,  robbing  and 
slaying  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  ended  by  taking  and  burning  Sligo, 
"both  the  wooden  and  stone  buildings,"  and 
the  native  chronicler  adds  that  "it  was 
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lamentable  to  bunt  that  town,  for  its  build- 
ings both  of  wood  and  stone  were  very 
handsome."  By  various  exploits  of  this 
kind,  the  O'Donnell  had  made  himself  so 
formidable,  that  Niall  O'Neill  of  Tyrone 

,  took  the  alarm,  and  raised  an  army  to  oppose 

j  him.  Early  in  1397,  the  armies  of  Tyrone 
and  Tirconnell  were  again  encamped  in  face 
of  each  other,  the  clan  of  Henry  O'Neill 
being  ranged  under  the  banner  of  the  former. 
The  heart  of  Niall  O'Neill  seems  to  have 
failed  him,  as  it  did  on  a  former  occasion 
when  he  was  matched  with  the  same  oppo- 
nent, and  he  made  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
retreat,  followed  by  a  few  parties  of  the 
enemy,  who  carried  off  some  plunder. 
O'Donnell  then  marched  into  Fermanagh, 
plundered  the  islands  of  Lough  Erne,  and, 
having  carried  home  his  booty  in  safety, 
proceeded  again  into  Carbury,  and  ravaged 
it  as  he  had  done  each  of  the  preceding 
years.  Niall  O'Neill's  retreat  had,  perhaps, 
arisen  partly  from  the  infirmities  of  age,  for 
he  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Niall  Oge  O'Neill. 

Connaught  this  year  was  distinguished  by 

J  equal  disorders ;  for  the  war  had  broke  out 
between  O'Connor  Don,  who  held  the  sove- 

I  reignty,  and  O'Connor  Roe,  with  greater 
fury  than  ever.  The  Mac  Donoughs  of 
Sligo,  retreating  perhaps  before  the  incur- 
sions of  O'Donnell  of  Tirconnell,  collected 
all  their  people  and  their  property,  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  plain  of  Roscom- 
mon to  join  the  standard  of  O'Connor  Don. 
While  they  lay  encamped  at  Cinneitigh, 
to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Roscommon, 
O'Connor  Roe  collected  in  all  haste  his  own 
forces  and  those  of  his  allies,  among  whom 
were  the  northern  De  Burghs,  and,  making 
a  rapid  march,  surrounded  Mac  Donough's 
camp  before  he  was  aware,  overcame  him 
after  a  long  and  very  sanguinary  contest, 
and  captured  an  immense  booty.  This  battle 
of  Cinneitigh,  fought  in  1397,  "on  the  eve 
of  the  festival  of  first  Lady-day  in  harvest," 
was  long  remembered  by  the  people  of  Con- 
naught.  When  O'Connor  Don  heard  of  the 
misfortune  of  his  allies,  he  marched  into 
Leitrim,  defeated  the  friends  of  O'Connor 
Roe  there  in  a  battle  known  as  "  the  Geal- 
maidhm,"  and  carried  off  an  immense  booty 
from  O'Connor  Roe's  estates.  The  O'Con- 
nors of  Leitrim  and  Sligo,  thus  exposed  to 
the  resentment  of  O'Connor  Don,  sent  for 
assistance  to  Turlough  O'Donnell,  who 
returned  to  Sligo  with  a  great  force  of  the 
people  of  Tirconnell,  and,  having  compelled 


the  inhabitants  of  Carbury  and  Tirerrill  to  fl  v 
for  refuge  into  the  mountains,  they  collected 
the  plunder  at  Lisadill  in  Carbury,  where 
they  halted  to  divide  the  spoils.  While 
there  near  the  coast,  quarrelling  among 
themselves  about  the  division  of  their  booty, 
a  large  party  of  their  enemies,  who  had 
assembled  unknown  to  them,  attacked  them 
by  surprise,  gained  a  signal  victory,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  plunder. 

Niall  Oge  O'Neill,  the  new  chieftain  of  j 
Tyrone,  now  entered  the  field,  and  seemed 
intent  on  extending  the  territory  that  had 
been  left  him  by  his  father.  A  reconciliation 
had  taken  place  between  this  chieftain  and 
the  clan  of  Henry  O'Neill;  and  O'Donnell, 
deprived  of  this  ally,  was  called  upon  at 
the  beginning  of  1398  to  defend  his  own 
territory  against  the  forces  of  his  powerful 
enemy,  whose  successes  at  this  moment  were 
so  great,  that  the  Irish  annalists  assure  us 
all  the  English  and  Irish  of  the  province  of 
Ulster,  with  the  exception  of  O'Donnell  alone, 
had  submitted  to  him.  O'Neill  marched  into 
Tirconnell,  plundered  the  rich  monastery  of 
Ballyshannon,  and  committed  other  havoc, 
without  meeting  with  great  opposition,  for  j 
O'Donnell  had  adopted  the  policy  of  retreat-  : 
ing  before  him  into  his  strongholds.  Mean- 
while O'Connor  Roe  and  the  De  Burghs,  in 
pursuance  of  the  feud  of  the  preceding  years, 
proceeded  to  plunder  Tirerrill  and  Carbury, 
in  revenge  of  the  misfortune  which  their  ally 
O'Donnell  had  sustained  there  the  year 
before.  They  removed  thence  into  Moylurg,  j 
to  plunder  the  territory  of  the  Mac  Dermotts, 
many  of  whom  they  alew  and  captured. 
The  troubles  of  Connaught  experienced  little 
abatement  during  the  following  year;  and  in 
ljyj,  the  O'Neills,  who  seem  to  have  made 
their  peace  with  O'Donnell,  threw  themselves 
with  great  fury  upon  the  possessions  still 
held  by  the  English  in  the  south-east  of 
Ulster,  where,  after  having  done  no  incon- 
siderable mischief,  they  were  defeated  by  the 
English  of  Dundalk. 

In  the  year  1398,  after  the  death  of  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  the  king's  half-brother,  Tho- 
mas Holland,  duke  of  Surrey,  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  he  had  only 
held  this  office  a  few  months,  when  king 
Richard  resolved  on  paying  a  second  visit 
to  the  island.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a 
sufficient  cause  for  this  sudden  determina- 
tion. By  a  course  of  arbitrary  government 
in  England  the  king  had  made  himself  odi- 
ous to  the  whole  mass  of  his  people,  but  he 
had  succeeded  by  one  means  or  other  of 
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ridding  himself  of  all  those  who  were  ahle  or 
willing  to  thwart  him  in  his  will,  and  he  had 
made  the  crown  far  more  powerful  than  it 
had  been  for  many  years  before.    Secure  in 
J  in  his  own  fatal  self-confidence,  and  unaware 
'  of  the  dangerous  precipice  on  which  he 
|  stood,  he  inconsiderately  left  his  post  at  the 
'  moment  when  his  presence  was  most  neces- 
sary.   The  only  reason  he  gave  was  the 
insolence  of  his  Irish  enemies,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  take  an  exemplary  vengeance  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  young  earl  of  March,  who, 
|  before  his  death,  had  been  duly  declared  the 
j  next  heir  to  his  crown.    The  duke  of  York 
was  again  left  regent  in  England ;  and  his 
j  son,  the  duke  of  Aumarlc,  was  instructed  to 
follow  the  king  with  a  strong  reinforcement. 
Several  of  his  great  lords  accompanied  the 
king  in  this  expedition,  the  chief  of  whom 
were  the  duke  of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury, the  son  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
young  Henry  of  Lancaster,  son  of  the  earl 
of  Hereford,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded 
on  the  throne  of  England  as  Henry  V. 
Before  the  king  departed,  he  received  dark 
intimations  of  intended  plots  and  insurrec- 
.  tions,  but  their  only  effect  was  to  make  him 
summon  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  on 
whom  his  suspicions  chiefly  fell,  to  join  his 
standard  without  delay.     This  nobleman 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  remaining  on  the 
northern  border  to  protect  it  against  threa- 
tened invasions  by  the  Scots,  and  refused  to 
obey.    The  king  contented  himself  with  pro- 
claiming the  earl  a  traitor,  and  then  proceeded 
on  his  journey. 
I     Great  preparations  had  on  this  occasion 
j  been  made  for  the  naval  armament,  and  ves- 
'  sels  had  been  ordered  to  assemble  at  Milford 
Haven  or  Bristol  from  all  parts  of  the  coast. 
The  king  remained  at  the  former  place  ten 
days,  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind,  while 
the  army  was  assembling  from  all  quarters, 
1  and  the  fleet  was  taking  in  immense  stores 
;  of  arms  and  provisions.    On  the  eleventh 
day  the  king  set  sail,  and  in  less  than  two 
days  he  reached  Waterford,  where  he  landed 
|  on  Sunday  the  first  of  June,  1399.  The 
history  of  this  expedition  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  French  metre,  written  by  a 
French  knight  who  attended  in  the  king's 
train,  and  whose  narrative  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  records  of  the  history  of  Ireland  in 
this  age  which  has  been  preserved.0  This 
writer  describes  the  Irish  in  the  outskirts  of 

i  I     *  This  interesting  document  is  printed  entire  in 
,  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Archieologia,  with  an 
English  translation  by  the  Rev.  J.  Webb,  F.S.A. 


Waterford  as  "a  wretched  and  filthy  people, 
some  in  rags,  others  girt  with  a  rope,"  and 
who  had  "  one  a  hole,  the  other  a  hut,  for 
his  dwelling."  "  They  were  forced  to  carry  j 
great  burdens,  and  to  go  into  the  water  up  j 
to  their  waists,  for  the  speedy  unloading  of 
the  barges  from  the  sea." 

The  citizens  of  Waterford  received  the 
king  with  public  rejoicings,  and  he  remained 
there  six  days  to  collect  and  marshal  the 
great  army  he  had  brought  with  him,  and 
review  and  provide  for  the  numerous  assem- 
blage of  persons  who  were  to  form  his 
splendid  court.*    The  army  then  took  the 
field,  and  marched  in  close  order  to  Kil- 
kenny, where  they  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  enemy,  who  occupied  the 
mountain  districts  between  that  place  and 
the  sea.    The  king  remained  with  his  court 
at  Kilkenny  during  a  whole  fortnight  in 
inactivity,  waiting,  as  it  was  said,  for  the 
reinforcement  under  the  earl  of  Rutland. 
During  this  time,  it  appears  that  communi-  j 
cations  had  been  carried  on  with  Mac 
Murrough  and  the  Irish  of  Leinster,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
submit;  but  the  turbulent  chieftain,  who  I 
not  only  called  himself  king  of  Leinster,  > 
but  boldly  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  all 
Ireland,  declared  haughtily  that  he  would  j 
neither  submit  to  king  Richard  nor  obey  ] 
him  in  anything,  but  that  he  would  fight  in  | 
defence  of  his  country  till  his  death,  although  j 
it  was  but  five  years  since  he  had  made  his 
submission  in  the  most  obsequious  manner. 
The  king  was  indignant  at  this  reply  to  his 
offers  of  conciliation,  put  his  army  in  motion 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
and  marched  hastily  and  unadvisedly  against 
him  into  the  wild  and  woody  mountainous 
districts  which  had  so  long  formed  his  refuge. 
There  the  Irish  chief  had  assembled  around  ' 
him  about  three  thousand  hardy  fighting 
men,  who  are  described  by  the  writer  just 
mentioned,  an  eye-witness,  as  people  of  wild 

•  Among  the  latter  were  a  considerable  number  of 
minstrels.  Tho  French  rhymer  mentions  the  min- 
strels as  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  gaiety 
of  the  court  while  at  Milford  Haven, — 

"  La  feumes  nous  en  joie  et  en  depport 
Dix  iours  entiers,  atendant  le  vent  nort 

Vour  nous  partir ; 
Mointe  trompctte  y  povoit  on  oir, 
Dc  jour,  de  nuit,  menestrcls  rctentir." 

Among  the  names  of  those  who  occur  as  receiving 
letters  of  protection  for  going  into  Ireland,  are — 

"  William  Bynglay,  ministrollus. 
Willielmua,York,  ministrallus. 
Walterus  de  Lynne,  ministrallus." 
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appearance,  who  showed  very  little  fear 
or  astonishment  at  the  presence  of  their 
English  enemies.*  The  king  drew  up  his 
army  in  battle  array  at  the  entrance  of  the 
woods,  expecting  that  the  Irish  would  have 
come  out  to  attack  him;  but  when  he  found 

;  that  none  of  them  made  their  appearance, 
he  gave  orders  for  clearing  the  woods  to 

|  make  room  for  his  encampment,  and,  having 
fixed  the  spot  on  which  each  leader  was  to 
raise  his  standard,  he  sent  out  strong  parties 
in  every  direction  to  burn  and  destroy  the 
neighbouring  villages  and  houses,  and  per- 
form every  kind  of  havoc  that  could  weaken 
and  embarrass  the  Irish.  He  himself,  in 
the  meantime,  assembled  the  chief  people 
of  his  court,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  wild 
woods  he  created  near  a  dozen  knights, 
among  whom  was  young  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
on  whom  he  conferred  that  honour  with 
marks  of  peculiar  distinction. 

The  first  news  of  the  landing  of  king 
Richard  had,  indeed,  raised  the  courage  of 
the  English  of  Leinster  and  damped  that 
of  the  Irish  septs,  and  the  latter  had 
already  been  attacked  and  defeated  in 
several  quarters,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
those  fastnesses  which  were  at  a  subsequent 
period,  described  by  one  well  acquainted 
with  Irish  manners,  as  "  their  natural  castles 
and  fortifications."  Among  those  who  had 
attended  the  last  lord-lieutenant,  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  into  Ireland,  was  a  foreign  soldier 
remarkable  for  his  courage  and  military 
skill,  named  Janico  d'Artois,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity 
against  the  Irish  insurgents.  He  was  one 
of  those  celebrated  "  routiers,"  then  so  well 
known  in  the  wars  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  who  had  commenced  that  revolution 
in  military  tactics  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  system  of  warfare.  Before 
the  king  had  left  Waterford,  this  com- 
mander attacked  the  Irish  near  Kells,  in 
Kildare,  slew  two  hundred  of  them,  and 
forced  the  rest  to  a  precipitate  flight. 

King  Richard  had  chosen  the  worst  road 
that  it  was  then  possible  to  choose  for  his 
march  from  Waterford  to  Dublin ;  he  passed 
through  the  wild  countries  which  had  so 
long  afforded  a  secure  shelter  to  the  turbu- 
lent septs  of  the  Mac  Murroughs,  O'Kin- 
sellaglis,  Cavanaghs,  O'Byrnes,  and  O'T ooles, 
which  our  narrator  describes  as  being  utterly 

*  "  Trow  mil  hommes,  qui  furent  moult  hard), 
Kt  hi  apers,  c'onques  tela  gens  ne  ry; 
b'Angoiz  trop  Dwestoient  esbahi, 
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without  roads,  covered  with  woods  too  dense 
to  afford  a  passage  to  those  who  were  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  localities; 
with  concealed  bogs  of  such  depth  that  the 
invaders  were  constantly  in  danger  of  plung- 
ing in  up  to  the  middle,  or  of  being  entirely 
lost.*  At  his  entrance  into  these  wilds,  the 
well-affected  inhabitants  of  the  country 
came  readily  to  the  king's  assistance,  ana, 
when  he  first  halted  to  wait  for  intelligence 
of  Mac  Murrough,  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred of  them  assembled  at  his  bidding  to 
cut  down  the  trees  and  clear  the  ground  for 
his  camp.  Next  day  they  continued  their 
march  through  the  woods,  but  still  saw 
little  of  the  enemy,  who  were  afraid  of  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  English  archers. 
Yet  they  hovered  close  around  the  invader's 
army,  and  the  narrator  informs  us  that  their 
shouts  were  so  loud,  and  so  appalling,  that 
he  believes  they  might  have  been  heard  at  a 
distance  of  a  long  league  They  had  the 
advantage,  also,  of  remarkably  swift  horses, 
which  are  described  as  scouring  the  moun- 
tains and  vallies  swifter  than  a  deer.  They 
were  thus  enabled  to  harass  the  English 
army  as  it  moved  along  without  receiving 
much  hurt  themselves,  as  they  were  the  more 
formidable  in  this  kind  of  desultory  war- 
fare, from  their  extraordinary  skill  in 
throwing  large  javelins  which  struck  with 
such  force  that  they  pierced  through  hau- 
bergeards  and  plates  of  steel.  Whenever 
parties  of  the  English  went  out  incautiously 
to  forage,  the  Irish  waited  for  no  signal  of 
their  leaders  to  assemble,  but  they  rushed 
from  the  woods  upon  them  and  put  them  to 
death  without  mercy.  In  this  manner  the 
English  army  was  constantly  galled  on  iti 
march,  and  it  experienced  considerable  loss. 

The  first  encouraging  event  which  attended 
their  progress,  was  the  appearance  of  Mac 
Murrougn 'a  uncle,  with  his  dependents,  who 
were  daunted  at  the  formidable  array  of  the 
English  army,  and  now  presented,  themselves 
before  king  Richard  like  so  many  criminals, 
barefoot,  and  half  naked,  with  halters  round 
their  necks,  suing  on  their  knees  for  pardon 
and  peace.  The  king  freely  granted  them 
his  grace,  and  received  their  homage ;  and 

•  "  Car  do  chemins  adonc  n'y  avoit  nuU;  [Tpux 
N'oncques  mail  hommes,  tant  feust  de  gen*  pour- 

Hardiz  ne  preux, 
N'y  pot  passer,  tant  sent  lea  boii  perilleux, 
Kt  ftuvez-voux  coment  en  plusera  fieux 
Fait  si  parfont,  que  qui  n  eust  bien  aongneux 

De  regarder 
Oti  Yen  marche,  il  y  fault  enfondrcr 
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then,  thinking  that  this  act  of  clemency 
might  have  its  influence  on  others,  he  sent 
I    a  messenger  to  Mac  Murrough,  offering  not 
only  to  admit  him  to  his  mercy,  as  he  had 
done  his  uncle,  if  he  would  present  himself 
in  the  same  manner  before  him,  but  pro- 
mising to  reward  him  with  grants  of  castles 
and  lands.    The  wily  chieftain  knew  the 
]  privations  which  the  English  were  now  on 
|  the  point  of  experiencing,  and  he  probably 
,  expected  that  they  would  soon  be  glad  to 
•  give  him  peace  on  much  more  favourable 
j  terms.     He  merely  returned  a  disdainful 
{  answer,  rejecting  the  king's  proposals,  and 
setting  him  at  defiance. 

We  have  seen  that  the  king  marched  first 
;  from  Waterford  inland  to  Kilkenny,  and 
;  that  he  then  moved  back  through  the  wild 
!  mountain  and  forest  lands  of  Wicklow  to 
I  the  sea.    It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  motive 
I  for  this  movement,  unless  we  suppose,  as  it 
has  been  suggested,  that  his  design  was  to 
cut  off  Mac  Murrough  from  the  interior, 
and  drive  him  up  towards  Dublin,  where  he 
would  be  intercepted  by  the  English  forces 
under  Janico  d' Artois  and  other  commanders. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  had  miscalcu- 
lated the  difficulties  with  which  he  would 
have  to  encounter ;  and  the  army  soon  began 
to  suffer  from  hunger.    During  eleven  days 
they  found  nothing  but  a  few  green  oats  for 
the  horses,  many  of  which  perished,  and 
when  five  or  six  of  the  soldiers  could  obtain 
a  small  loaf  between  them  for  their  day's 
meal,  they  were  happy  in  comparison  to 
others;  gentlemen,  knights,  and  squires, 
i  who  were  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  two  or 
three  days  fasting.    At  length  they  reached 
the  coast,  and  there  they  were  overjoyed  at 
the  sight  of  three  ships  from  Dublin  laden 
with  provisions.    "  Much  was  the  conten- 
tion," says  the  rhyming  narrator,  who  gives 
I  a  graphic  description  of  the  scene,  "  to  get 
:  a  share  of  them ;  the  men  rushed  into  the 
sea  as  though  it  were  straw ;  every  one  spent 
!  his  few  pence  for  himself,  some  in  eating, 
■  others  in  drinking,  till  the  whole  was  quickly 
consumed.    I  believe  there  were  more  than 
a  thousand  men  drunk  that  day,  seeing  that 
the  wine  was  of  Osey  and  Spain,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  countnes  was  remarkable  for 
its  strength;  and  many  a  cuff  and  a  blow 
passed  between  them."*    After  the  army 

•  "  Pour  en  avoir  y  ot  sourent  bataille  j 

Dedens  la  mer  entroient,  commc  en  paille; 
Guucun  pour  soy  y  cmploia  sa  maille, 

Ou  son  denier, 
tas  una  en  boire,  les  autrcs  en  mangier, 
Tont  fu  riffle  sans  gueres  attaigier. 


had  been  thus  providentially  relieved  from 
its  sufferings,  the  king  gave  up  his  project 
of  following  Mac  Murrough  into  his  hiding 
places,  and  marched  direct  for  Dublin. 

Mac  Murrough  was  thus  disappointed  in 
any  expectations  he  may  have  entertained 
of  drawing  the  English  army  into  a  situation 
of  greater  distress ;  and  he  now  changed  his 
tone,  and,  sending  for  his  messenger  a  beg- 
ging friar,  demanded  a  safe  conduct  to  come 
into  his  presence  and  treat  of  peace  and 
friendship ;  or,  if  the  king  objected  to  admit 
him  to  a  personal  interview,  he  suggested 
that  one  of  the  English  lords  might  be  sent 
to  confer  with  him,  in  order  that  they  might 
lay  aside  their  anger  and  become  friends. 
This  proposal  was  no  sooner  made  public, 
than  it  spread  joy  through  the  English  camp ; 
and  after  consulting  with  his  council,  the 
king  determined  to  accede  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  proposal  of  the  Irish  chieftain,  and 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  rear-guard  of  the  English 
army,  was  appointed  to  meet  Mac  Murrough 
at  a  place  which  had  been  agreed  upon. 
He  was  instructed  to  explain  fully  to  the 
chief  the  enormity  of  the  wrongs  he  had  com- 
mitted against  the  king's  subjects  and  of  his 
crimes  against  the  English  government,  and 
the  retribution  wluch  was  due  for  his  many 
breaches  of  faith.  The  earl  took  with  him 
a  guard  of  two  hundred  lances  and  a  thou- 
sand archers;  and  the  writer  of  the  narrative 
we  are  now  following  was  induced,  by  his 
curiosity  to  learn  the  manners  and  appear- 
ance of  the  Irish,  to  ask  permission  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  has  given  us  an  interesting 
description  of  the  effect  produced  upon  him 
by  the  Irish  chief. 

The  army  was  still  pursuing  its  march 
along  the  coast,  and  it  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  between  two  woods,  that  one 
writer  saw  Mac  Murrough  descend  from  the 
mountains,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
his  Irish  fighting-men.  He  was  seated  on  a 
horse  without  saddle  or  housing,  as  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Irish  to  ride,  but  it  was  of 
such  value  that  it  was  said  to  have  cost  him 
no  less  than  four  hundred  cows;  for,  says 
he,  "  they  have  little  money  among  them  in 
that  country,  and  therefore  their  usual  traffic 
is  only  with  cattle."  It  descended  the  moun- 
tain with  such  extraordinary  rapidity,  that 

D'ivrei  y  ot,  jo  croy,  plus  d'un  millier 

Cefle  Journee  j 
Veu  que  drOsoie  estoit  la  vinee, 
Et  d'Espaigne,  qui  est  bonne  contree. 
Par  culx  fu  la  mainto  buffle  donnee, 

Et  maint  tatin." 
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the  narrator  informs  us  he  never  in  all  his 
life  saw  hare,  deer,  or  other  animal,  run 
with  equal  swiftness;  and  the  chief,  as  he 
approached,  gave  surprising  proofs  of  his 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  a  long  javelin  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand.* 

The  Irish  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
wood,  while  Mac  Murrough  approached  to 
a  little  brook,  where  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
met  him.  The  Irish  chief  is  described  as 
a  large  man,  handsome,  and  marvellously 
active;  in  appearance  strong,  proud,  and 
stern,  and  like  a  man  of  enterprising  cha- 
racter, f  The  earl  began  by  reminding  him 
of  the  injuries  and  damages  which  he  had 
so  often  done  to  the  king,  his  master,  and 
how  he  had  faithlessly  broken  his  former 
agreements,  and  especially  reproached  him 
with  the  death  of  the  "courteous"  earl  of 
March,  young  Roger  de  Mortimer.  The 
Irish  chief  did  little  more  than  listen,  and 
the  earl's  representations  and  expostula- 
tions were  so  far  from  producing  the  in- 
tended effect,  that,  after  a  brief  interview, 
they  "  took  short  leave,"  to  use  the  words 
of  the  narrative,  and  separated  hastily.  Mac 
Murrough  returned  to  his  woods  and  fast- 
nesses; while  the  earl  repaired  to  the  king, 
and  his  report  of  the  interview  was  so  un- 
satisfactory that  Richard  grew  pale  with 
anger,  and  swore  in  great  wrath,  by  St. 
Edward,  that  he  would  never  leave  Ireland 
till  he  had  the  Irish  chieftain  in  his  power, 
either  alive  or  dead. 

The  army  was  now  again  suffering  from 
j  want  of  provisions,  and  the  king  therefore 
determined  to  march  forwards  to  Dublin 
with  all  his  forces,  and  without  further  delay. 


*  "  Entre  deux  bois,  asaez  loing  de  la 
Maquemore  la  montaigne  avaler 
Vy,  et  d'Irloiz  que  pas  ne  scay  i 

Y  ot  foison. 
Un  cheval  ot  sans  sole  ne  arcon, 
Qui  lui  avoit  const£,  ce  disoiton, 
Quatre  cens  vaches,  tant  estoit  bel  et  bon. 

Car  pou  d'argent 
A  ou  pais,  pour  ce  communcment 
Marchandent  eulx  a  bestes  i 
En  descendant  couroit  si  i 

Qu'i  mon  ad  vis 
Oncques  maix  jour  de  ma  vie  ne  vis 
Courre  si  tost  lievre,  cerf,  ne  brebis, 
N'autre  beste,  pour  certain  le  vous  dia, 

Comme  il  faiaoit 
En  aa  main  dextre  une  darde  portoit, 
Grant  et  longue,  de  quoy  moult  bien  gettoit." 


t  "  LA  »e  maintint  Masquemore ;  assex  bel 
Grans  boms  esteit,  a  merveillcs  ysnel ; 
A  veue  d'ueil  sembloit  fort,  fier,  et  fel, 
Et  horns  de  fait" 
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He  found  it  to  be  "a  good  city,  standing 
on  the  sea,  and  containing  such  great  abun- 
dance of  merchandise  and  goods,  that  it 
was  reported  that  neither  flesh,  fish,  bread, 
nor  wine,  nor  any  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion, were  any  dearer  for  all  the  army  of 
the  king,  although  it  now  consisted  of  not 
less  than  thirty  thousand  men."*  It  wag 
the  chief  trading  city  in  Ireland.  The  Eng- 
lish soldiers  here  forgot  all  their  sufferings, 
and  they  are  described  as  passing  a  whole 
fortnight,  as  contented  "as  fish  in  water," 
before  they  gave  themselves  any  more 
trouble  about  Mac  Murrough  and  his  wild 
Irish. 

Then  the  king  began  again  to  turn  hit 
thoughts  to  his  Irish  enemies;  he  divided  his 
forces  into  three  parts,  to  pursue  the  war  by 
marching  against  Mac  Murrough  on  different 
sides,  promising,  as  a  further  encourage- 
ment, that  he  would  give  a  reward  of  a 
hundred  marks  of  pure  gold  to  the  man 
who  should  bring  tne  Irish  chieftain  into 
his  power.  If  their  measures  were  not  suc- 
cessful, and  the  rebel  still  escaped  him,  he 
threatened  that  he  would  remain  there  till 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  that  then,  when  the 
leaves  were  fallen  and  the  branches  were  dry, 
he  would  set  fire  to  the  forest,  and  burn  his 
enemies  out  of  their  cover.  Little  did  king 
Richard  think  of  the  changes  which  were 
destined  to  come  upon  him  before  that  time 
arrived. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  king  had  pro- 
claimed a  reward  for  any  one  who  should 
capture  Mac  Murrough,  the  earl  of  Albe- 
marle arrived  at  Dublin  with  the  long 
expected  reinforcements,  which  he  brought 
in  a  hundred  barges,  all  completely  equipped 
for  war.  The  earl  was  a  particular  favourite 
of  his  royal  master,  although  it  appears  that 
he  already  meditated  treason  in  his  heart; 
and  when  the  king  affectionately,  but  anx- 
iously, inquired  the  cause  of  his  delsy,  he 
excused  himself  humbly  and  courteously, 
and  excuses  were  allowed  without  further 


•  "  A  Duveline  alasmes,  qui  estoit 
Bonne  vile,  car  sur  le  mer  seoit ; 
De  marchandise  et  de  biena  y  avoit 

Si  grant  foison, 
Que  pour  tout  Tost  du  roy,  disoit-on, 
Oncques  plua  ehier  nen  fu  char  ne  poisson, 
Pain,  ble,  ne  vin,  ne  autre  garnison  j 

Si  Bcay-je  aascz 
Que  trente  mile  estoient-ils  passez 
Qui  furent  li  et  entour  scjournes. 

D'lllande  estoit  la  ville  i 
Pour  marcliander." 
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1   suspicion.     "  Thus,"   says   the  narrator, 
!   "were  we  in  joy  and  delight  at  Dublin, 
i   where  full  six  weeks  passed  away  very  agree- 
I  ably,  but  without  any  certain  tidings  from 
;  |  England."    The  weather,  indeed,  was  so 
tempestuous,  that  no  vessels  could  effect  a 
passage  between  the  two  islands  ;  but  when 
a  barge  did  at  last  reach  the  shore,  the 
:  intelligence  it  brought  was  as  disastrous  as 
1  '  it  was  unexpected.    The  king  learnt,  for  the 
first  time,  that  during  his  absence  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke  had  returned  to  England  from 
his  banishment;  that  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  English  nobles  had  already 
joined  his  banner;  and  that  the  spirit  of 
i  disaffection  was  spreading  itself  among  the 
I  people  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other. 

The  king,  we  are  told,  when  first  made 
i  acquainted  with  this  alarming  intelligence, 
'  turned  pale  with  anger,  and  he  vented  his 
wrath  upon  two  unoffending  sons  of  the 
nobles  who  were  in  rebellion  against  him, 
I  by  ordering  young  Henry  of  Lancaster  and 
the  son  of  die  duke  of  Gloucester  to  be 
thrown  into  prison  in  the  castle  of  Trim. 
He  then  called  together  his  council  to 
consult  on  the  course  most  advisable  to 
pursue,  and  they  recommended  that  he 
I  should  pass  over  into  England  with  all 
possible  speed,  to  face  the  danger  before  it 
I  had  become  too  great.    But  an  evil  genius 
,  interfered  to  thwart  this  good  counsel.  The 
J  king's  favourite  companion,  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  went  to  him  in  private,  told 
him  that  the  position  of  affairs  was  far  less 
serious  than  had  been  represented,  and 
advised  him  to  send  a  small  body  of  men 
into  Wales  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  there 
to  form  a  point  of  union  for  his  friends, 
while  he  himself  remained  in  Ireland,  till 
he  had  collected  shipping  at  Waterford  to 
!  transport  to  England  the  whole  body  of 
I  the  army  he  had  brought  over  with  him. 
The  king  listened  to  this  fatal  counsel ;  and 
|  the  writer  to  whom  we  owe  the  interesting 
1  narrative  of  these  events,  and  who  was  a 
devoted  partisan  of  king  Richard,  accom- 
panied the  earl  of  Salisbury  to  Wales,  a 
circumstance  which  has  deprived  us  of  any 
further  details  of  the  king's  proceedings 
during  the  short  period  of  his  subsequent 
i  stay  in   Ireland.      It  is  unnecessary  to 
|  describe  the  rapid  revolution  which  was 
going  on  in  England.    A  delay  of  nearly 
;  three  weeks  in  repairing  to  the  scene  of 
action  destroyed  all  Richard's  chance  of  pre- 
serving his  kingdom,  and  he  then  landed  in 


Wales  only  to  become  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  He  brought  with  him  from 
Ireland  his  lord-lieutenant,  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  and  his  brave  captain  Janico 
crArtois.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  placed 
on  the  throne  of  England  under  the  title  of 
Henry  IV. 

Nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  had  now 
passed,  since  the  first  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  the  English,  and  the  small  advance  which 
had  been  made  towards  reducing  it  to  a 
state  of  peaceful  subjection  is  certainly  ex- 
traordinary. More  than  once  the  whole 
island  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  bowing 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  English  crown,  and 
then  weakness  at  one  time  and  overbearing 
insolence  at  another,  had  thrown  it  back  into 
the  disorder  and  anarchy  which  had  so  long 
preyed  upon  its  vitals.  But  perhaps  at  no 
period  since  the  island  was  nominally  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  England,  have  we  found 
its  disorders  more  desperate,  or  the  Eng- 
lish government  less  effective,  than  at  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  very 
curious  record  is  preserved  among  the  mis- 
cellaneous documents  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  is  a  kind  of  instruction  for 
the  foundation  of  a  verbal  report,  to  be 
given  by  a  messenger,  sent  over  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant  to  the  English  monarch;  and 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  information  on 
which  king  Richard  formed  his  determina- 
tion of  proceeding  to  Ireland  in  1399,  (as  it 
was  probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  ' 
year  that  it  was  written),  gives  us  a  very 
remarkable  picture  of  the  state  of  the  island 
at  this  time.* 

The  man  who  stands  first  on  this  report, 
for  the  great  trouble  he  gave  to  the  Irish 
government,  is  Art  mac  Murrough  of  Lein- 
ster.  This  chief  we  are  told  had  been  at  war 
with  the  English  before  the  kind's  first  visit, 
and  had  recommenced  hostilities  immediately 
after  his  departure,  which  had  been  conti- 
nued with  little  interruption  until  the  earl 
of  Surrey  and  his  council  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  him,  when  he  laid  claim  to 
the  restitution  of  the  barony  of  Norragh, 
and  to  the  payment  of  his  pension  of  four- 
score marks  a-year,  with  the  arrears,  other- 
wise he  refused  to  lay  down  his  arms.  The 
lord-lieutenant  had  referred  the  settlement 
of  this  question  to  the  king,  to  which  Mac 
Murrough  had  assented,  with  the  threat  that 

•  The  original  is  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Titus 
B.  ri.  It  is  printed  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the 
Archicologia. 
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if  he  had  no  direct  answer  before  the  follow- 
ing Michaelmas,  he  would  then  be  at  open 
war.  "  He  is  now,"  says  the  deputy,  "  gone 
into  Munster  to  help  the  earl  of  Desmond  to 
ravage  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and 
if  they  are  successful  he  will  return  here 
with  all  his  force  to  carry  desolation  through 
the  English  pale."* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  O'Neill 
I  of  Ulster,  whose  sons  and  other  kinsmen 
I  were  retained  as  hostages  in  the  castle  of 
I  Dublin,  had  collected  a  very  powerful  army, 
;  and  had  threatened  to  invade  the  English 
■  pale,  unless  his  hostages  were  set  at 
liberty. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dangers,  the  soldiers 
of  the  lord-lieutenant  were  dissatisfied  and 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  all  the  money 
of  the  treasury  having  been  carried  away 
into  England,  so  that  the  English  territory 
:  in  Ireland  was  left  almost  without  defence, 
!  and  it  was  in  danger  of  "  final  destruction" 
unless  a  speedy  remedy  were  found  against 
the  evil.  In  these  and  other  respects  it  is 
stated  that  the  Irish  enemies  were  increasing 
in  power  and  insolence,  because  the  English 
marchers  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
resist  them. 

With  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  English 
blood,  a  great  part  of  them,  such  as  the 
Botilers,  the  Poers,  the  Geraldines,  the  Ber- 
minghams,  the  d'Altons,  the  Barretts,  the 
Dillons,  and  others,  had  become  rebels,  and 
would  neither  be  obedient  to  the  law  nor 
submit  to  justice,  but  they  destroyed  the 

f>oor  lieges  of  the  land,  and  took  their  lives 
rom  them  and  plundered  them,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  insisted  on  being  called 

*  "  Et  il  est  ore  ales  i  Deaaemond  pur  eider  le  conte 
de  Desscmoad  k  deatruir  le  conte  d'Ormond,  a'Us 
puront,  et  apres  re  to  urn  ir  ovek  toute  la  poair  q'U  poet 
avoir  de  lea  parties  de  Mouoiater  pur  deatruir  le 
pais." 


gentlemen  by  blood  and  "  idleness,"  while 
they  were  in  reality  nothing  but  strong 
thieves,  and  they  were  more  hostile  to  the  ; 
English  even  than  their  Irish  enemies. 
With  these  latter  they  were  in  league,  and 
between  the  two  the  king's  subjects  were 
universally  distressed  and  ruined.  Moreover, 
between  the  rebellious  English  on  one  side, 
and  his  Irish  enemies  on  the  other,  the  king 
received  no  profit  from  the  revenues  of  the 
land,  because  the  law  can  have  no  course, 
and  the  king's  officers  dare  not  put  it  in 
execution. 

It  is  added  that  by  the  mistaken  liberality  | 
of  the  English  monarch,  the  revenues  of  the 
land  went  almost  entirely  into  the  coffers  of 
the  great  barons,  while  at  this  time  the 
county  pf  Dublin,  and  part  of  that  of  Kil- 
dare,  were  all  that  really  paid  anything  into 
the  king's  treasury.    Orgial  and  Drogheda 
had  been  all  given  away;  the  revenues  of 
Meath,  Ulster,  Cork,  Tipperary,  &c,  be- 
longed to  the  several  counts  palatine ;  the 
revenues  of  the  county  of  Wexford  were  i 
collected  by  the  lord  de  Grey ;  those  of  i 
Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Kerry,  Lime- 
rick, Connaught,  and  Roscommon,  were 
paid  to  nobody,  because  the  population 
was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  and  insurrec-  i 
tion. 

Thus  the  Irish  exchequer  was  almost  i 
without^  revenues  to  pay  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses o*f  the  government;  and  yet  pensions 
and  annuities  of  all  kinds  had  been  granted 
with  reckless  extravagance  both  to  the  Irish 
and  others,  the  inability  of  the  exchequer 
to  pay  which  had  been  the  cause  of  new 
wars  and  insurrections.  So  far  from  being 
able  to  satisfy  or  appease  them,  the  Irish 
government  is  represented  in  this  document 
as  scarcely  able  to  pay  the  salaries  of  its 
own  officers. 
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CONDITION  OF  IRELAND  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  IV. 


N  the  thirteen  years 
during  which  the 
first  King  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster 
occupied  the  English 
throne,  scarcely  any 
perceptible  change  took  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  new  reign  seemed, 
however,  to  open  with  prospects  of  tran- 
quillity, and  the  Irish  septs,  satisfied  with 
their  pensions,  remained  quiet  within  their 
own  boundaries,  or  only  quarrelled  with  one 
another.  The  Irish  annals  of  Clonmacnoise 
state,  that  in  consequence  of  the  expedition 
of  king  Richard  in  1399,  Mac  Murrough 
of  Leinster  was  "  mightily  weakened  and 
brought  low;"  and  we  learn  from  the  same 
authority,  that,  probably  after  Richard's 
departure,  making  a  sudden  inroad  upon  the 
English  province,  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
English  of  Leinster  and  Meath,  and  was 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of 
his  men.  This  check,  perhaps,  contributed 
in  some  measure  to  reduce  him  for  a  year  or 
two  to  the  condition  of  a  quiet  pensioner  of 
the  English  government.  Roscommon  con- 
tinued to  be  the  scene  of  turbulence,  arising 
from  the  continual  feuds  between  the  O'Con- 
nors, Mac  Dermotts,  O'Kellys,  and  De 
Burghs;  and  in  1400,  the  castle  of  Duna- 
mon,  on  the  river  Suck,  was  captured  from 
the  De  Burghs  by  the  O'Connors,  and  a  De 
Burgh,  who  kept  it,  was  slain.  It  is  recorded 
that,  in  the  assault  of  this  fortress,  an  Irish 
chief,  named  William  Garv,  accidentally 
slew  Gregory  O'Maolconry,  one  of  the 
renowned  historians  of  the  Siol-Murray, 
with  his  javelin,  which  he  threw  at  random, 
and  that  he  was  compelled  to  pay  a  hundred 
and  twenty-six  cows  as  the  eraic  or  fine  for 
his  death. 

The  chiefs  of  Tirconnell  and  Tyrone  were 
again  exhausting  themselves  in  mutual  hos- 
tilities, and  the  successes  of  the  former  so 
far  crippled  the  power  of  the  O'Neills  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  reign,  that  the  English 
had  little  to  fear  on  the  side  of  Ulster.  A 
partial  and  precarious  reconciliation  took 
place  next  year,  but  the  Kinel-Owen  were 
iivided  among  themselves,  and  in  1402  the 

vol.  I.  2  E 


whole  of  Tyrone  was  desolated  by  their 
mutual  animosity.  The  Scots,  who  were 
at  war  with  England,  tried  to  take  advantage 
of  these  troubles  in  the  north  of  Ireland  by 
sending  frequent  expeditions  to  the  coast, 
and  they  were  readily  assisted  by  the  Irish 
in  their  depredations  on  the  English  settle- 
ments. The  government  at  Dublin  was 
obliged  to  employ  its  utmost  activity  in 
protecting  the  coast  against  these  attacks, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  a  naval  force  under 
the  command  of  the  constable  of  Dublin 
castle,  was  defeated  off  Strangford  with 
considerable  loss,  in  an  encounter  with  the 
Scottish  ships. 

Ireland  had  changed  its  deputed  rulers 
rather  frequently  at  the  commencement  of  the 
new  reign.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1399, 
sir  John  Stanley,  who  had  thrice  held  the  office 
under  the  preceding  monarch,  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  for  three  years;  but  in  1400, 
the  office  of  lord-deputy  was  given  to  Alex- 
ander Balscott,  bishop  of  Meath,  and  he  was 
succeeded,  during  the  year  1401,  first  by  sir 
William  Stanley  (brother  of  sir  John  Stan- 
ley), next  by  sir  Stephen  Scroope,  and 
finally,  on  the  13th  of  November,  by  the 
king's  son,  Thomas  duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  for 
the  term  of  twenty-one  years.  The  neces- 
sities of  Ireland  had  at  this  time  been  consi- 
dered so  great,  that,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  sir  John  Stanley,  the  English  parlia- 
ment granted  a  subsidy  for  three  years  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  government 
at  Dublin.  Sir  Stephen  Scroope,  who 
arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, held  the  office  only  as  the  deputy  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster;  according  to  the 
writer  of  the  chronicles  of  Ireland  in  Hol- 
linshed,  this  man  "was  sore  cried  out  upon  by 
the  voices  of  the  poor  people,"  during  his 
tenure  of  office  in  the  preceding  reign,  "  in- 
somuch," says  this  historian,  "  that  the  lady 
his  wife,  hearing  of  such  exclamations,  would 
in  no  wise  continue  with  him  there,  except 
he  would  receive  a  solemn  oath  on  the  bible, 
that  wittingly  he  should  wrong  no  christian 
creature  in  that  land,  but  duly  and  truly  he 
should  see  payment  made  for  all  expenses ; 
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I  and  hereof,  she  said,  she  had  made  a  vow  to 
Christ  so  dctcrminately,  that  unless  it  were 
on  his  part  firmly  promised,  she  could  not 
on  peril  of  soul  go  with  him.  Her  husband 
assented,  and  accomplished  her  request  effec- 
tually, recovered  a  good  opinion  for  his  up- 
right dealing,  reformed  his  caters  and  pur- 
veyors, enriched  the  country,  maintained  a 
plentiful  house ;  remission  of  great  offences, 
remedies  for  persons  endangered  to  the  I 
prince,  pardons  of  lands  and  lives,  he  granted 
so  charitably  and  so  discreetly,  that  his  name 
was  never  repeated  among  them  without 
many  blessings  and  prayers,  and  so  cheer- 
fully, they  were  ready  to  serve  him  against 
the  Irish  upon  all  necessary  occasions. ' 

On  Sunday  the  13th  of  November,  1401, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  landed  at  a  place 
called  Blowk,  near  Dalkey,  and  he  proceeded 
the  same  day  to  Dublin.  The  new  lord 
deputy  was  not  quite  of  age,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  two  guardians,  sir  Tho- 
mas Erpingham  and  sir  Hugh  Waterson. 
The  summer  following  his  arrival,  the  im- 
proved spirit  of  the  English  was  shown  in  a 
signal  victory  gained  by  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  under  their  mayor  John  Drake,  over 
the  O'Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  who  had  taken 
the  field  with  an  army  of  no  less  than  four 
thousand  men ;  the  men  of  Dublin  attacked 
them  boldly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bray, 
on  the  1 1  th  of  July,  and  put  them  to  flight, 
after  having  slain  about  five  hundred  of  their 

j  best  fighting-men.  At  the  moment  they 
were  thus  engaged,  their  brethren  in  Dublin 

I  were  occupied  in  the  solemnity  of  consecra- 

I  tion  of  the  new  church  of  the  friars-preachers. 

i  In  consideration  of  the  services  thus  rendered 
by  the  citizens  of  Dublin  on  various  occa- 
sions, the  king  granted  to  the  city  the  right 
of  the  sword,  or  the  privilege  of  having  a 
gilt  sword  carried  before  the  mayor,  with 
other  immunities. 

A  scene  of  a  different  character  was  exhi- 

j  bited  in  the  city  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
lord-lieutenant  having  called  a  parliament 
to  meet  in  Dublin  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, the  sheriff  of  Louth,  John  Dowdal, 
while  in  attendance  upon  it,  was  publicly 
attacked  and  murdered  by  sir  Bartholomew 
Verdon  and  two  or  three  other  English  gen- 
tlemen. The  perpetrators  of  this  savage 
outrage  were  immediately  proceeded  against, 
and,  as  they  did  not  make  their  appearance 
to  answer  the  charge,  they  were  outlawed, 

,  and  their  estates  disposed  of  by  custodians; 
but  shortly  afterwards  they  obtained  a  pardon 
from  the  king,  and  their  estates  were  restored 
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to  them.  This  was  not  the  only  act  of  tur- 
bulence among  the  English  subjects  in  Ire- 
land which  occurred  during  the  presence  of 
the  princely  ruler,  for  we  learn  from  the 
Irish  chronicles  that  about  this  time  a  great 
war  broke  out  in  Munster  between  the  earls 
of  Desmond  and  Orraond,  the  latter  of  whom 
bore  among  the  natives  the  character  of  being 
"  the  chief  warrior  of  the  English  in  Ireland." 

In  other  parts  demonstrations  were  made 
of  a  more  pacific  description*  Three  Irish 
chiefs  of  some  consequence,  Achy  mac 
Mahon,  O'Byrne  of  the  mountains,  and 
Ryley,  the  head  of  a  great  northen  sept, 
repaired  in  person  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
and  entered  into  covenants  of  allegiance  and 
service.  They  were,  perhaps,  willing  to 
obtain  protection  against  the  O'Neills  and 
the  O'Donnclls,  and  they  promised  in  return 
to  serve  faithfully  against  the  Irish  enemies 
of  the  king  of  England.  O'Byrne,  who 
was  apparently  dissatisfied  with  his  old  Irish 
allies  of  the  south,  gave  up  to  the  king,  as  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity,  tnc  castle  of  Mac- 
kenigan  and  its  appurtenances.  Various 
marks  of  favour  were  shown  to  the  chiefs, 
in  return  for  their  voluntary  submissions. 
The  land  and  domains  of  Fcruewy  in  Louth, 
with  the  exception  of  the  castle,  was  granted 
for  Ufe  to  Achy  mac  Mahon.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1403,  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster returned  to  England,  leaving  sir 
Stephen  Scroope  as  his  deputy;  and  when 
he  also  was  recalled,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  I^ent,  the  lords  of  the  land  chose 
the  earl  of  Ormond  to  be  their  lord  justice,  j 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  governor  ; 
was  to  call  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  which  i 
confirmed   the  statute   of  Kilkenny  and 
some  other  laws  conceded  in  the  same  spirit. 
In  1405,  the  comparative  tranquillity  of  the  j 
preceding  years  gave  place  to  repetitions 
of  the  older  tumults  and  disorders,  and  the 
hostilities  in  which  the  English  monarch 
was    engaged,   against   Scots  and  Welsh, 
reached  the  Irish  shores.    The  piracies  and 
other  outrages  committed  by  the  Scottish 
cruisers  led  to  acts  of  fierce  retaliation. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  just  mentioned, 
several  Scottish  vessels  were  captured,  and  1 
brought  into  the  harbour  of  Dublin;  and  j 
the  merchants   of  this  city,   as  well   as  ! 
those  of  Drogheda,  fitted  out  ships  to  dif-  | 
ferent  parts  of  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where  ; 
they  did  considerable  damage,  and  brought  ! 
away  much  plunder.    Similar  attacks  were  ; 
made  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  they  car- 
ried away  among  their  spoils  the  shrine  of 
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the  Welsh  saint,  St.  Cubin,  which  was 
placed  as  an  offering  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  (Christ  church).  This  pira- 
tical warfare  was  ended  in  the  following 
year  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  negotiated  with 
Macdonald  lord  of  the  isles,  by  the  bishop 
of  Derry  and  Janico  d'Artois,  who  was 
bow  again  engaged  in  active  service  in 
Ireland. 

The  Irish  at  the  same  time  broke  out  into 
open  insurrection  in  various  parts.  New  wars 
arose  between  the  O'Connors  and  the  Mac 
Dermotts,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  chief  of 
the  latter  sept.  Several  Englishmen  of  some 
account  were  slain  by  the  O'Moores  and  other 
clans.  And,  to  crown  all,  Mac  Murrough, 
who  had  so  long  kept  aloof  in  sullen  tran- 
quillity, again  took  up  arms,  and  ravaged 
the  plains  of  Wexford,  Carlow,  and  Kildare, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  depredations  Carlow 
and  Castledermott  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  Irish  annalists  have  recorded 
that  in  the  midst  of  these  new  disorders, 
Richard  mac  Rannall,  the  "  intended  lord  " 
of  Muintir  Eoluis,  died  of  an  excess  in 
drinking  whiskey.*  The  lord  deputy  Scroope, 
taking  with  him  the  earls  of  Ormond  and 
Desmond,  the  prior  of  Kilmainham,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  Meath,  marched  against  Mac 
Murrough,  and,  after  some  partial  successes 
gained  by  the  bravery  of  the  Irish  chieftain, 
he  at  length  defeated  him  with  great  loss, 
and  reduced  him  to  obedience. 

While  the  lord  deputy  was  thus  occupied 
in  Leinster,  the  rivalry  of  the  O'Connors 
again  set  the  whole  of  Connaught  in  a  flame. 
It  appears  that  the  two  competitors,  O'Con- 
nor Don  and  O'Connor  Roe,  had  agreed  to 
share  between  them  the  chieftainship  of 
Connaught.  Early  in  1406,  O'Connor  Don, 
or,  as  he  was  properly  named,  Tur lough  Oge 
O'Connor,  went  to  a  house  of  the  De  Burghs 
at  Oregganus  in  Galway,  and  there,  taking 
the  occasion  of  a  sudden  dispute,  he  was 
set  upon  and  slain  by  Cathal,  the  son  of 
O'Connor  Roe,  and  by  John  De  Burgh. 
The  latter  was  himself  slain  by  the  unhappy 
victim  in  the  struggle.  The  De  Burghs  of 
Connaught  were  in  general  partisans  of 
O'Connor  Roe.  O'Connor  of  Offaly,  with 
his  son  Calvach,  and  the  sons  of  O'Connor 
Roe,  one  of  whom  was  the  slaughterer  of 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
uitrje-htattui,  UMiucliaugh,  or  whiskey,  or,  as  it  U  trans- 
lated by  the  English  writers,  aqua  vitae,  that  has  been 
met  with.  One  of  the  old  English  writers  who  re- 
corded the  event  mentioned  in  the  text,  states  rather 
quaintly  that  it  waa  not  aqua  vita  but  atjua  mortis,  to 
Kichard  mac  Kannall. 


O'Connor  Don,  marched  to  attack  and  plun- 
der their  enemies  on  the  English  borders, 
and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  rival 
O'Connors,  joined  with  the  English  of  Meath, 
had  proceeded  on  a  similar  errand  against 
the  lands  of  the  partisans  of  O'Connor  Roe. 
The  account  of  their  meeting,  as  told  by 
the  annalists,  is  somewhat  picturesque.  The 
English  and  their  party  were  busy  plundering 
the  town  or  village  of  one  of  the  Irish  chiefs 
of  the  other  party,  when  a  few  of  the  latter 
under  the  command  of  Calvach  O'Connor 
and  Cathal  the  son  of  O'Connor  Roe,  came 
up  and  found  them  thus  employed.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  chief  to  whom  this  town 
belonged  had  borrowed  of  Calvach  O'Connor 
a  large  cauldron  for  brewing  ale,  and  the 
first  object  which  met  their  sight  as  they 
approached  was  one  of  the  kerns  belonging 
to  the  invading  party  carrying  the  cauldron 
on  his  back.  The  man  who  had  borrowed 
it,  and  who  had  been  driven  from  his  house, 
now  joined  Calvach  and  Cathal,  and  seeing 
what  was  going  on,  said  to  the  former, 
"  There  is  your  cauldron,  on  the  kern's 
back ;  I  return  it  to  you,  if  you  will  take 
it."  The  leader  replied,  "  I  accept  it  where 
it  is ;"  and  taking  a  large  stone,  he  threw  it 
with  such  precision,  that  it  struck  the  caul- 
dron with  amazing  force,  and  the  sudden 
alarm  caused  by  the  extraordinary  noise  it 
emitted,  threw  the  plunderers  into  such  con- 
fusion that  they  were  easily  defeated,  and  no 
less  than  three  hundred,  English  and  Irish, 
are  said  to  have  been  slain.  The  most  holy 
relic  in  Connaught,  the  mitre  of  St.  Patrick,  ] 
was  captured  from  the  English  on  this  I 
occasion.  After  the  death  of  O'Connor  Don,  i 
Cathal,  the  Bon  of  Roderic  O'Connor,  one  of  ■ 
the  family  of  the  late  king,  was  appointed 
his  successor,  and  immediately  took  the  field, 
assisted  by  the  De  Burghs  of  Clanrickard. 
In  a  battle  fought  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
against  O'Connor  Roe  and  the  O'Kellys  and 
Mac  Dermotts,  the  new  king  Cathal  was 
slain,  with  several  of  the  De  Burghs,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  fighting  men  on  both 
sides.  The  De  Burghs  seem  now  to  have 
turned  against  O'Connor  Roe ;  but  it  was 
long  before  the  affairs  of  Connaught  were 
brought  to  anything  like  an  amicable  settle- 
ment. 

As  these  troubles  among  the  Irish  increased, 
they  were  felt  more  and  more  in  the  English 
territories,  especially  in  Meath  and  Ulster, 
where  the  continual  hostilities  of  the  two 
races  had  degenerated  into  a  settled  personal 
hatred,  which  led  to  all  kinds  of  acts  of  r 
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treachery  and  revenge.  In  1407,  an  Irish 
chief  of  the  north,  named  Mac  Adam  mac 
Gilmore,  whom  the  English  chroniclers  term 
"a  certain  false  and  heathenish  wretch," 
because  it  appears  that  he  had  caused  forty 
churches  to  oe  destroyed,  took  prisoner  one 
of  the  warlike  family  of  the  Savages;  the 
heavy  ransom  of  two  thousand  marks  was 
demanded  and  paid,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
Irishman  received  the  money,  than  he  broke 
his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  slew  both  the 
knight  and  his  brother,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured at  the  same  time.  Towards  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year  the  lord  deputy  was  called 
into  the  field  to  suppress  a  very  serious 
insurrection  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
where  the  Irish  were  laying  waste  the  coun- 
try in  every  direction ;  he  took  with  him  as 
usual  the  earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond, 
and  the  prior  of  Kilmainham,  Thomas  le 
Botiler,  an  illegitimate  brother  of  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  who  joined  with  the  profession 
of  an  ecclesiastic  all  the  warlike  character 
which  distinguished  his  family.  When  they 
came  upon  the  enemy,  they  found  them 
plundering  the  town  of  Callan,  and  they  fell 

j  upon  them  with  such  fury,  that  no  less  than 
eight  hundred  of  the  Irish,  with  their  leader, 

.  Teige  O' Carroll,  lord  of  Ely,  were  slain  on 
the  spot.  This  signal  defeat  not  only  struck 
terror  into  the  natives  who  dwelt  within  the 
English  pale,  but  discouraged  the  insurgents 
in  other  parts ;  and  such  was  the  superstition 
of  the  Irish,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  the 
novelty  of  an  ecclesiastic  appearing  in  arms, 

I  that  they  believed  that,  out  of  respect  for 

!  the  prior  of  Kilmainham,  the  sun  stood  still 

I  that  day  while  the  English  marched  six 

1  miles,  to  favour  their  attack. 

The  earl  of  Ormond,  on  his  return  to 
Dublin,  was  elected  lord  justice,  and  he  held 
a  parliament  at  Dublin,  which  again  con- 
firmed the  statute  of  Kilkenny.  Under 
this  governor  the  citizens  of  Dublin  were 

,  again  called  out  to  defend  their  territory 
against  the  Irish  septs,  and  they  slew  many 
of  them,  and,  after  gaining  an  important 
victory,  returned  to  Dublin  laden  with  the 
heads  of  the  slain.  Shortly  afterwards, 
another  warlike  ecclesiastic,  the  prior  of 
Conall,  with  a  handful  of  men,  defeated  a 
large  body  of  Irish  in  the  plain  of  Kildare, 
and  killed  many  of  them. 

In  1408,  Thomas  duke  of  Lancaster  was 
again  sent  over  to  undertake  the  government 
of  Ireland  in  person,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  to  effect  useful  reforms  and 
changes  in  the  administration  of  that  country. 
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Among  the  conditions  on  which  he  under- 
took the  high  office  of  lord-lieutenant  on  the 
present  occasion,  one  was,  that  he  should  be  j 
allowed  to  transport  into  Ireland,  at  the  ! 
king's  charge,  one  or  two  families  from  every 
parish  in  England ;  and  he  required  that  the 
demesnes  of  the  crown  should  be  resumed, 
and  that  the  act  against  absentees  should  be 
enforced  more  strictly.  That  his  adminis- 
tration began  with  vigour,  is  evident  from 
all  we  know  of  his  acts.  He  appears  to 
have  entertained  the  old  prejudice  against 
the  great  Anglo-Irish  barons,  or,  probably, 
they  had  provoked  him  by  their  insolent 
opposition  to  his  plans;  for  he  caused  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  and  three  of  his  family,  to 
be  arrested,  and  kept  the  earl  a  prisoner  in 
Dublin  castle  until  he  had  paid  a  fine  of 
three  hundred  marks.  The  year  during 
which  the  prince  remained  in  Ireland  was 
spent  in  constant  military  operations.  He 
marched  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
against  a  new  insurrection  in  Leinster, 
where  Mac  Murrough  was  again  in  arms ; 
and  the  Irish  chroniclers  speak  of  encounters 
between  the  English  and  the  natives  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  rigour 
of  his  government  appears  to  have  provoked 
opposition  on  more  occasions  than  one,  and  , 
in  a  great  fray  at  Kilmainham,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  not  recorded,  the  prince 
was  wounded,  and  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life.  That  this  fray  was  connected  with 
dangers  of  a  still  more  serious  description, 
seems  evident  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  duke  immediately  afterwards  ordered 
roclamation  to  be  made,  that  all  who  were 
ound  by  their  tenures  to  serve  the  king, 
should  assemble  without  delay  at  Ross. 
Afer  having  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet 
at  Kilkenny,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding 
a  tallage,  the  result  of  which  is  not  known, 
he  set  sail  for  England  on  the  thirteenth  of 
March,  1409,  leaving  the  warlike  prior  of 
Kilmainham  as  his  deputy. 

The  compiler  of  the  Irish  chronicle  printed 
with  Hollinshed,  which  we  have  had  reason 
to  quote  more  than  once,  has  preserved  a  < 
letter  of  complaint  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Cork,  Kinsale,  and  Youghall,  to  the  lord- 
deputy,  which  appears  to  be  of  this  date,  ' 
and  furnishes  a  curious  picture  of  what  the 
English  settlers  considered  to  be  the  great 
grievances  of  Ireland  at  that  time.  It  states  j 
that  in  the  county  of  Cork,  besides  "  knights, 
esquires,  gentlemen,  and  yeomen,  to  a  great 
number,  that  might  dispend  yearly  eight  • 
hundred  pounds,  six  hundred  pounds,  four 
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hundred  pounds,  two  hundred  pounds,  one 
hundred  pounds,  an  hundred  marks,  twenty 
marks,  twenty  pounds,  ten  pounds,  some 
more,  some  less,"  there  were  the  following 
lords,  whose  yearly  revenues,  "  besides 
havens  and  creeks,"  were  respectively,  the 
marquis  Caro,  two  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling ;  the  lord  Barnevale  of  Bear- 
haven,  one  thousand  six  hundred ;  the  lord 
Wagan  of  Green  castle,  thirteen  thousand ; 
the  lord  Balram  of  Enfort,  one  thousand 
three  hundred ;  the  lord  Conrey  of  Kelbret- 
ton,  one  thousand  two  hundred;  the  lord 
Mandevile  of  Barenstellie,  one  thousand  two 
hundred ;  the  lord  Arundel  of  the  Strand, 
one  thousand  five  hundred ;  the  lord  Barod 
of  the  guard,  one  thousand  one  hundred; 
the  lord  Steiney  of  Baltimore,  eight  hun- 
dred ;  the  lord  Roche  of  Poole  castle,  ten 
thousand ;  and  the  lord  Barry,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  pounds  sterling,  the  latter 
being  byforfeiture  at  that  time  in  the  king's 
hands.  The  petitioners  pray  that  the  deputy 
would  proceed  to  Cork,  that  he  would  there 
call  all  these  lords  before  him,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  Irish  chiefs  in  that  county,  and 
that  he  would  bind  them  in  pain  of  loss  of 
life,  lands,  and  goods,  that  they  should  none 
of  them  make  war  upon  one  another,  with- 
out his  licence  or  commandment ;  for  their 
squabbles,  it  is  added,  were  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  those  parts.  The  petitioners 
then  proceed  to  state  how  once  all  the  Irish- 
men and  the  king's  enemies  were  driven  into 
a  great  valley  between  two  great  mountains, 
where  they  lived  many  years  "  with  their 
white  meat,"  till  at  length  the  English  lords 
fell  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  then 
the  party  which  was  weakest  called  in  the 
Irish  to  help  them  to  vanquish  their  ene- 
mies, so  the  Irish  took  advantage  of  their 
feuds,  became  stronger  than  the  English, 
and  gradually  drove  them  away  or  reduced 
them  under  their  subjection.  They  com- 
plain that  thus,  and  by  the  backwardness  of 
the  lords  in  paying  any  contribution  towards 
the  defence  of  the  land,  they  are  left  exposed 
on  all  sides,  and  they  request  the  lord  deputy 
,  to  send  two  justices  to  "  see  this  matter 
.  ordered,"  and  some  English  captains  under 
whom  the  petitioners  might  rise  up  in  arms 
and  redress  their  "  enormities  "  at  their  own 
costs. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much  more 
of  the  transactions  of  the  remaining  years  of 
this  short  reign,  than  that  the  whole  island 
seemed  to  be  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
barbarism  and  confusion  amid  the  domestic 


quarrels  of  the  native  septs,  and  their  wars 
with  one  another  and  with  the  English.  It 
is  a  mere  continuous  story  of  chiefs  deposed, 
imprisoned,  and  slaughtered,  of  towns  and 
villages  rifled  and  burnt,  and  of  outrages  of 
every  description.  In  1410,  after  the  prior 
of  Kilmainham  had  held  a  parliament  at 
Dublin,  in  which  a  new  act  was  passed 
making  it  treason  to  exact  coyne  and  livery, 
he  invaded  the  country  of  the  turbulent 
O'Byrnes  with  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred 
Irish  kerns,  who  served  the  English  for  pay, 
eight  hundred  of  whom  immediately  deserted 
to  the  enemy,  so  that  "  if  the  power  of 
Dublin  had  not  been  there,  it  had  gone  evil 
with  the  lord  deputy."  An  invasion  of 
Meath  by  O'Connor,  who  carried  away  a 
number  of  English  knights  and  gentlemen 
prisoners,  is  one  of  the  last  acts  of  import- 
ance recorded  by  the  English  chroniclers 
as  having  occurred  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  M  arch,  1413. 

It  was  Meath,  indeed,  that  was  most  fre- 
quently exposed  to  these  scenes  of  confusion 
and  bloodshed,  and  there  the  English  autho- 
rities had  been  latterly  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  off  the  hostility  of  the  border 
chiefs,  by  the  regular  payment  of  annual 
pensions,  a  practice  which,  as  it  implied 
little  love  or  trust  on  either  side,  had  the 
natural  effect  of  increasing  the  evil  it  was 
intended  to  ward  off.  All  that  we  know  of 
tlie  history  of  Ireland  shows  us  that  the  Irish, 
divided  and  disunited  as  they  were,  were 
increasing  in  power,  and  that  the  extent  of 
English  rule  was  becoming  constantly  more 
restricted;  while  it  is  also  clear  that,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  penal  enactments  against 
it,  the  old  English  settlers  of  the  open  coun- 
try were  constantly  intermingling  with  the 
natives,  and  that  the  practice  of  intermar- 
riage and  gossipred  were  becoming  every 
day  more  frequent.  Still,  by  what  little  we 
see  of  the  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament,  we 
find  that  it  persevered  in  the  old  system  of 
penal  statutes  against  the  natives,  and  that 
it  was  constantly  actuated  by  the  same  spirit 


proscription, 
decree  from  t 


This 


arose 


le  circuin- 


of  persecution  and 
perhaps  in  some  degree 
stance  that  the  men  who  attended  them  in 
their  places  most  regularly  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns,  or  those  who  actually 
showed  the  strength  of  their  anti-Irish  feel- 
ings by  not  keeping  away.  An  act  of  the 
Irish  parliament  which  met  in  141 1,  actually 
ordained  that  no  Irish  enemy  (as  the  natives 
who  did  not  acknowledge  obedience  to  the 
English  government  were  called),  should  be 
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permitted  to  depart  from  the  realm,  without 
special  leave  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland; 
and  that  any  subject  who  should  seize  the 
person  and  goods  of  a  native  attempting  to 
leave  the  island  without  such  licence,  was  to 
receive  one  half  of  his  goods,  while  the  other 
half  was  to  he  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

The  small  portion  of  the  island  which  still 
remained  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, seems  to  have  been  as  remarkable  for 
its  bad  government  as  the  other  parts  were 
for  their  turbulence.  A  petition  from  the 
commons  of  Ireland  to  the  English  privy 
council  during  this  reign,  charges  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  with  gross  abuses  and 
acts  of  oppression,  the  result  of  which,  the 
petitioners  state  to  have  been,  that  the  people 
were  harassed  and  impoverished,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  neglected,  and  many  good 
towns  and  hamlets  utterly  ruined.  They 
state  that,  in  defiance  of  Magna  Charta, 
many  churchmen,  lords,  gentlemen,  and 
others  of  the  king's  subjects,  were  thrown 
into  prison  without  legal  process,  and  their 
lands  seized  and  treated  as  forfeited.  It  is 
stated,  among  other  examples  in  support  of 
these  charges,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  re- 
ceived, in  this  illegal  manner,  eight 
of  the  goods  of  the  archbishop  of 


ty  marks 
Armagh, 


besides  taking  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds 
of  the  goods  of  the  archdeacon  of  Kildare. 
He  is  also  charged  with  having,  without 
cause,  placed  under  arrest  sir  Nicholas  Algar, 
and  kept  him  in  prison  until  he  had  extorted 
from  him  a  missal  worth  ten  marks,  and  fortj 
marks  in  money.  Other  equally  discredit- 
able acts  of  the  chief  governor  are  rehearsed. 
It  is  stated  in  this  petition,  as  a  grievous 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  commons  of 
the  county  of  Louth,  that  the  king's  com- 
missioners had,  contrary  to  law,  issued  an 
order  to  assess  Achy  mac  Mahon,  and  other 
Irish  chiefs  who  had  been  pensioned  by  the 
government  on  that  county,  to  the  great 
oppression  and  impoverishment  of  the  Eng- 
lish inhabitants ;  and  they  state  that  these 
Irish  refused  to  accept  such  food  as  the 
English  used,  and  were  dispersed  with  their 
families  through  the  country,  spying  day 
and  night  the  woods  and  fortresses,  to  the 
evident  danger  of  the  English  rule.  It 
appears  that  the  lord-lieutenant  Onnond, 
sensible  of  the  great  disorders  which  pre- 
vailed in  every  department,  was  anxious  to 
persuade  the  king  to  visit  Ireland  in  person, 
that  he  might  be  better  able  by  his  presence 
to  reduce  the  offenders  to  order. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TnF.  RKIGN  OP  HENRY;  81R  JOHN  TALBOT  APPOINTED  LORD-LIEUTENANT;  NEW  PETITIONS  OF  GRIEVANCES. 


N  J  FTER  the 


of  king 

Henry  V.  to   the  English 
throne,  sir  John  Stanley  was 
appointed   to    succeed  the 
1  ^%  V        prior  of  Kilmainham  in  the 


JS?  f  government  of  Ireland,  and  he 
ar*  repaired  to  Dublin  to  exercise  the 
office  of  lord-lieutenant ;  but  on  the 
eighteenth  of  January  following  he  died  at 
Athird,  and  the  Irish  council  elected  Thomas 
Cranley  or  Crauley,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
to  exercise  the  office  of  lord  deputy.  The 
Irish  chroniclers  describe  Stanley  as  "  a  man 
who  gave  neither  toleration  nor  sanctuary 
to  ecclesiactics,  laymen,  or  literary  men,  but 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  he  sub- 
jected to  cold,  hardship,  and  famine."  It 
that  the  English  ruler  had  provoked 
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the  bardic  class  among  the  Irish  by  his  con- 
tempt for  literary  men,  and  more  especially 
for  an  act  of  violence  against  the  poetical 
family  of  the  O'Higgins,  who  had  provoked 
his  resentment  by  some  act  of  insubordi- 
nation. The  conclusion  of  the  history,  as 
told  by  the  Irish  writers,  furnishes  a  curious 
proof  of  the  superstitious  reverence  with 
which  the  bardic  class  were  still  regarded 
by  the  Irish  in  general.  "  The  O'Higgins 
then  satirized  John  Stanley,  who  only  lived 
five  weeks  after  the  satirizing,  having  died 
from  the  venom  of  their  satires ;  this  was 
the  second  instance  of  the  poetic  influence 
of  Niall  O'Higgin's  satires,  the  first  having 
been  the  clan  Conway  turning  grey  the 
night  they  plundered  Niall  at  Cladain,  and 
the  second  the  death  of  John  Stanley." 
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The  new  reign  seemed  to  open  with  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  military  spirit  of  the  English 
settlers,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  arrival 
'  of  reinforcements  from  England.  The  Irish 
.  chroniclers  have  left  on  record,  at  the  time 
of  Stanley's  appointment,  the  return  to  Ire- 
land of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  as  well  as  of  the 
'  earl  of  Desmond,  the  latter  bringing  with 
him  "many  Saxons"  to  spoil  Minister.  The 
Irish  seemed  more  than  usually  bent  upon 
invading  the  English  territory,  just  as  the 
English  were  resuming  their  courage  for  re- 
sistance, and  a  succession  of  severe  con- 
flicts followed,  in  which  sometimes  one  party 
and  sometimes  the  other  had  the  mastery. 
In  one  of  these,  at  a  place  called  Inor,  Janico 
j  d'Artois,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  these 
I  hostilities,  was  repulsed  with  some  loss,  to 
I  the  no  small  triumph  of  the  Irish,  who  had 
already  learnt  to  regard  this  commander  with 
terror.  The  insurrection  now  took  so  formid- 
able a  character,  that  the  archbishop  found  it 
:  necessary  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army ;  but  he  proceeded  no  further  than 
Castle  Dermod,  where  he  remained  with  his 
clergy  to  pray  for  the  good  success  of  his 
men,  who,  meanwhile,  marched  to  Kilkea, 
and  there  encountering  the  enemy,  they 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  The 
English,  however,  were  not  always  so  suc- 
cessful in  their  encounters  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  good  archbishop,  for  in  a 
battle  in  Meath,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1414, 
the  English  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter by  the  O'Connors;  Thomas  baron  of 
Skrine  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and  a  number 
of  men  of  distinction  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  Irish.  In  spite  of  these  tumults,  and 
of  the  danger  with  which  the  English  pale 
was  threatened,  the  intractable  Irish  parlia- 
ment called  by  the  archbishop,  probably 
actuated  by  their  discontent  against  the 
absentees,  and  preferring  to  be  defended 
with  money  from  England  than  with  that 
which  was  to  be  taken  from  their  own 
pockets,  refused  supplies  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  it  was  dissolved,  after  a  session 
of  fifteen  days. 

The   king  now  determined  to  send  a 
governor  capable  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against   the   Irish   with  vigour,  and  he 
selected  for  the  office  sir  John  Talbot  of 
HaUamshire,  who  then,  by  right  of  his  wife, 
|  took  the  title  of  lord  of  Furnival,  but  who 
[  afterwards  distinguished  himself  so  remark- 
I  ably  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  title   of  earl  of 
j  Shrewsbury.    The  arrival  of  this  great  cap- 


tain seems  to  have  put  the  Irish  parliament 
in  a  better  temper,  and,  being  assembled  at 
Trim,  it  granted  supplies  for  the  govern- 
ment without  further  difficulty.  The  Irish 
chroniclers  speak  of  Talbot  with  expressions 
of  terror  that  mark  the  activity  of  his  move- 
ments. He  landed  at  Dalkey  in  the  No- 
vember of  1414,  and  received  intelligence 
of  some  disastrous  incursions  of  the  Irish 
into  the  English  pale,  which  caused  him  to 
lose  no  time  in  collecting  together  the  troops 
at  the  disposition  of  the  government,  and 
in  inarching  against  its  enemies;  and  his 
success  was  so  great,  that  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  returning  to  England,  the  Irish 
of  the  pale  sent  a  pressing  petition  to  the 
king,  tnat  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain 
for  their  further  safeguard.  This  petition 
is  still  preserved,  signed  by  a  great  number 
of  persons  of  note,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
headed  by  the  bishop  of  Kildare,  and  it 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  Talbot's 
military  course  round  the  borders  of  the 
English  pale.*  The  petitioners  describe 
themselves  as  living  in  a  "land  of  war,"  sur- 
rounded by  Irish  enemies  and  English 
rebels,  and  acquaint  the  king  that  the 
temporary  absence  of  their  warlike  lord- 
lieutenant,  had  already  given  courage  to 
these  enemies  to  renew  the  attacks  which  he 
had  forced  them  to  discontinue. 

As  soon  as  Talbot  had  assembled  his 
army,  and  consulted  with  his  council,  he 
proceeded  against  O' Moore  of  Leyx,  "one 
of  the  strongest  Irish  enemies  of  Leinster," 
against  whom  he  made  "  many  great  journeys 
and  hostings,"  remaining  twice  in  his  coun- 
try six  days  and  six  nights,  burning  and 
destroying  all  his  country,  corn,  and  goods, 
and  taking  "his  chief  place."  He  took  by 
storm  and  destroyed  two  castles  belonging 
to  O'Moore,  named  the  castle  of  Colyndragh 
and  the  castle  of  Shemeigh,  and  set  at 
liberty  a  number  of  English  prisoners.  The 
chieftain  who  had  been  so  long  fomidable  to 
the  English  pale,  now  broken  and  humbled, 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  entering  into 
written  indentures  of  service,  and  giving  his 
son  as  a  hostage  for  their  performance. 
Nor  was  O'Moore  thus  released,  but  he  was  I 
made  to  march  with  his  troops,  along  with 
those  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  a  distance  of 
forty  leagues,  to  assist  in  reducing  the  Mac 
Mahons  of  Ulster. 

The  expedition  against  the  enemies  of 

•  It  has  been  printed  from  the  original  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  in  the  second  series  of  sir  Henry  Ellis's 
"  Original  Letters  IllustraUve  of  Irish  History." 
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Ulster  was  equally  successful  with  that 
against  Leyx,  and  the  Mac  Mahons,  after 
j  great  slaughtering,  burning,  and  plundering, 
reduced  to  the  same  terms,  and  obliged 
I  to  march  with  the  lord-lieutenant  against 
I  the  O'Connors.    Each  conquered  sept  was 
thus  made  to  increase  the  English  army  with 
its  forces,  every  Irish  enemy  being  compelled 
to  serve  upon  the  other,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  paditn,  in  such  wise  as  had  not  been  seen 
before  for  a  long  time.    After  the  reduction 
of  the  O'Connors  and  the  OTIanlons,  the 
O'Neills,  the  O'Donnells,  the  Mac  Guires, 
and  others  of  the  great  chiefs,  sent  in  their 
submissions  and  sued  for  peace,  under  the 
terror  which  had  been  impressed  upon  them 
by  the  fate  of  the  others. 

Having  thus  broken  the  power  of  the  Irish 
septs,  Talbot  proceeded  to  repair  the  defences 
of  the  English  frontiers.  He  repaired  the 
bridge  of  Athy,  "  set  in  the  frontier  of  the 
border  of  the  Irish  enemies  of  Leyx,  for  the 
safe  keeping  whereof  he  hath  erected  a  new 
tower  upon  the  same  for  a  ward,  to  put 
therewith  a  great  fortification  about  the 
same  for  resistance  of  the  said  enemies,  to 
the  great  comfort  and  relief  of  the  English, 
and  great  overthrow  of  the  Irish  enemies ; 
by  which  bridge  your  faithful  lieges  were 
often  preyed  and  killed,  but  now  your  said 
lieges,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  may  suffer 
their  goods  and  chattels  to  remain  in  the 
fields  day  and  night,  without  being  stolen, 
or  sustaining  any  other  loss,  which  hath  not 
been  seen  here  by  the  space  of  these  thirty 
years  past."  The  petitioners  add  that, "  after 
this,  upon  the  Monday  inWhitsun  week,  at 
Lasenhall,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  Maurice 
O' Keating,  chieftain  of  his  nation,  traitor 
and  rebel  to  you  our  gracious  lord,  for  the 
great  fear  which  he  had  of  your  said  lieute- 
nant, for  himself  and  his  nation,  yielded 
himself  to  your  lieutenant  without  any  con- 
dition, with  his  breast  against  his  sword's 
point  and  a  cord  about  his  neck,  there  deli- 
vering to  your  said  lieutenant  without  ran- 
som the  Endish  prisoners  whom  he  had 
taken  beforetime,  and  grace  was  granted  to 
him  by  indenture,  and  his  eldest  son  given  in 
pledge  to  be  loyal  lieges  from  thencefor- 
ward to  you  our  sovereign  lord." 

Sir  John  Talbot's  attack  was  not  directed 
merely  against  the  Irish  enemies,  for  the 
turbulent  English  of  the  old  race  were  also 
made  to  experience  the  strength  of  his  arm. 
Munster  especially  had  been  long  desolated 
by  the  insolence  of  the  Geraldines,  and  the 
earl  of  Desmond  was  at  this  moment  a  pri- 
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soner  in  the  castle  of  one  of  his  uncles.  The 
lord-lieutenant,  with  great  "  labour  and 
cost,"  reduced  the  Geraldines  to  sullen  obe- 
dience, and  forced  them  to  set  the  captive  at 
liberty. 

About  three  months  had  been  sufficient  to 
perform  all  these  brilliant  achievements,  yet 
they  left  but  little  substantial  effect  behind 
them,  and  the  force  which  had  reduced  the 
Irish  to  submission  was  no  sooner  removed, 
than  they  re-appeared  in  the  field  and  com- 
mitted greater  depredations  than  ever.  The 
anxiety  they  gave  to  the  government  in 
England  is  seen  in  the  frequent  resolutions 
relating  to  the  state  of  Ireland  found  in  the 
minutes  of  the  privy  council.  In  Ireland 
the  English  population  began  again  to  com- 
plain loudly  of  their  grievances,  and  of  the 
abuses  committed  by  the  officers  of  the  i 
crown ;  and  on  one  occasion,  a  petition  was  1 
drawn  up  by  the  Irish  parliament,  setting  1 
forth  fully  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the 
king's  subjects  in  Ireland,  which  was  to  be 
sent  over  to  the  king  by  the  hands  of  Tho- 
mas Crauley  archbishop  of  Dublin,  when  the 
intention  of  the  petitioners  was  frustrated 
by  the  chancellor  Laurence  Merbury,  who 
was  probably  interested  personally  in  pre- 
venting an  inquiry  into  official  abuses,  and 
who,  with  a  bold  stretch  of  power,  refused  to 
affix  the  great  seal  to  the  petition,  and  thus 
set  aside  the  remonstrance  of  the  Irish  legis- 
lature. 

The  succeeding  years,  undistinguished  by 
any  events  of  peculiar  interest,  offer  the 
same  succession  of  strife  and  depredations, 
of  mutual  prejudices  and  mutual  persecu- 
tions, of  complaints,  of  grievances  and  abuses 
without  any  apparent  redress,  until  the  year  i 
1418,  when  Talbot  was  again  involved  in 
serious  hostilities  in  Leinster,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  brave  chieftain  of  theCavenaghs,  i 
Art  mac  Murrough,  was  at  length  captured, 
and  his  detention  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered  a  matter  of  so  much  importance, 
that  he  was  sent  over  to  England  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  Tower  of  London.  Near  the 
same  time,  sir  William  de  Burgh  defeated  ' 
the  sept  of  the  O'Kellys  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement,  in  which  five  hundred  of  the 
Irish  were  slain,  and  their  captain  was 
taken  prisoner.  Soon  after  this  the  lord- 
lieutenant  was  called  over  to  England,  and 
he  left  his  brother,  Richard  Talbot  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  to  act  as  his  deputy. 
Talbot  had  contracted  debts  both  public  and 
private,  partly  owing  to  the  limited  income 
which  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  these, 
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like  several  of  his  predecessors  he  left  unpaid. 
An  act  of  parliament  was  subsequently 
passed  for  paying  them  out  of  the  public 
i  treasury.    The  year  in  which  he  was  recalled 
!  from  his  office,  a  large  body  of  Irish  soldiers 
,  were  sent  under  the  prior  of  Kilmainham 
to  serve  the  king  in  his  French  wars,  and 
did  there  such  good  service  that  they  are 
spoken  of  with  admiration  by  the  historians 
of  the  time. 

In  the  April  of  1419,  James  earl  of  Ormond 
was  appointed  lord-lieutenant,  with  very 

j  extensive  powers,  and  he  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  his  predecessor  in  the 
art  of  Irish  warfare ;  the  old  writers  speak 
with  wonder  of  the  numerous  septs  of  Irish 
enemies  and  "  degenerate "  English  who 

:  were  succesively   "  tamed "  by  his  arms. 

I  The  earl  of  Ormond  called  several  parlia- 

I  ments,  which  showed  greater  docility  in 

;  granting  supplies  than  had  been  usual  under 
former  governors.    In  the  last  of  these,  held 

|  at  Dublin  in  1421,  not  long  before  the  death 
of  king  Henry  V.,  Richard  O'Hedian,  arch- 

i  bishop  of  Cashel,  was  brought  to  trial  on 

,  no  less  than  thirty  articles  of  accusation 
alledged  against  him  by  John  Gese,  bishop 

,  of  Lismore  and  WaterforcL  These  charges 
j  were  evidently  dictated  by  party  spirit  and 
personal  malevolence,  and  some  of  them  are 
1  .  of  a  ridiculous  character,  but  they  were 
[  supported  by  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  day,  and  were  prosecuted  with  great 
animosity.  Among  the  principal  crimes 
objected  to  the  archbishop,  it  was  asserted 
that  he  loved  none  of  the  English  nation, 
but  was  very  partial  to  the  Irish ;  that  he 
gave  all  his  benefices  to  Irish  clerks,  and  had 
recommended  other  bishops  to  follow  his 
example;  that  he  had  counterfeited  the 
great  seal,  and  forged  the  king's  letters 
patent ;  that  he  had  harboured  the  design  of 
making  himself  king  of  Munster ;  and  that 
he  had  taken  a  ring  from  the  image  of  St. 
Patrick,  a  pious  offering  of  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond, and  given  it  to  his  own  concubine. 

It  had  become  almost  a  custom  with  the 
Irish  parliament  to  transmit  to  the  king  a 
petition  praying  for  the  reformation  of  the 
state  of  the  land,  at  least  once  every  two  or 
three  years.  The  parliament  just  men- 
tioned compiled  such  a  petition,  consisting 
of  nineteen  different  articles,  which  was  sent 
through  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of 
Armagh  and  sir  Christopher  Preston;  and, 
as  preserved  on  the  close  roll  of  the  year,  it 
furnishes  us  with  a  curious  picture  of  the 

,  real  state  of  the  English  pale,  and  of  the 
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different  grievances  and  wants  of  the  inlia- 
bitants. 

We  have  already  seen  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced that,  in  this  troubled  province,  jus- 
tice seldom  ran  its  even  course,  and  the 
foremost  complaint  in  this  petition  is  directed 
against  the  various  extortions,  oppressions, 
non-payments,  and  levies  of  coyne  and  livery, 
practised  by  the  lieutenants  and  their  depu- 
ties, and  the  neglect  in  the  executions  of  the 
laws,  grievances  which  they  believed  would 
only  be  effectually  remedied  when  the  king 
should  visit  his  realm  of  Ireland  in  person,  j 
In  the  second  place  they  complained  that 
all  the  supplies  and  revenues  granted  for  | 
carrying  on  the  war  and  for  defending  the 
land  had  hitherto  been  applied  by  the  depu- 
ties to  their  own  private  uses,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  interests  of  the  crown.  In  the 
third  article,  they  required  that  there  should 
be  a  permanent  coinage  of  money  in  Dublin, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  England,  and  that 
a  mint  should  be  established  there  with  all 
necessary  officers.  They  refer  in  the  fourth 
article  to  the  submissions  made  by  certain  of 
the  Irish  enemies,  and  to  the  recognizances 
entered  into  by  them,  subjecting  themselves 
to  heavy  fines,  payable  in  the  apostolic  cham- 
ber, in  case  of  breaking  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance; and  they  pray  the  king  to  certify 
such  breaches  of  faith  to  the  pope,  and  to 
request  him  to  put  the  bonds  in  force  against 
the  offenders.  The  fifth  article  is  a  com- 
plaint against  the  lord  chancellor  Merbury, 
who  had  on  the  former  occasion  refused  to 
fix  the  great  seal  to  the  petition  of  the  par- 
liament, and  they  pray  that  he  may  be  imme- 
diately called  to  account  for  his  conduct. 
They  complain,  in  the  sixth  place,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  wars  and  intolerable 
burdens  to  which  they  were  subjected,  the 
great  landholders,  artificers,  and  workmen, 
were  continually  emigrating  to  England. 

In  the  next  five  articles  of  the  petition, 
they  express  their  sentiments  of  the  different 
rulers  who  had  governed  Ireland  during  the 
present  reign.  Their  complaint  against  sir 
John  Stanley  was,  that,  when  holding  the 
office  of  lord  deputy,  he  did  not  pay  his 
debts,  although  he  died  enriched  by  numer- 
ous acts  of  extortion  and  oppression;  and 
they  pray  that  his  heirs  and  executors  may 
be  compelled  to  come  into  Ireland  to  dis- 
charge his  obligations.  They  praised  the 
worthy  conduct  of  his  successor,  Thomas 
Crauley  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  always 
administered  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
justice  and  benignity.    Sir  John  Talbot  is 
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accused  of  having  been  guilty  of  numerous 
acts  of  extortion  and  cruelty  during  the  time 
he  held  the  office,  and  they  pray  that  he 
also  should  be  sent  back  to  Ireland  to  dis- 
cliarge  his  debts  and  make  amends  for  his 
injustice.  They  pray  that  commissioners 
should  be  sent  over,  as  in  preceding  reigns, 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  and  measures  of 
the  lord  deputy  and  great  officers  of  the 
crown.  They  extoll  the  example  of  their 
present  lord-lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
who,  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  had  made  a  declaration  in  parliament 
that  he  would  observe  the  laws,  pay  his  just 
debts,  and  that  he  would  further,  at  the  close 
of  his  administration,  assign  over  lands  with- 
out any  reserve  until  all  such  debts  should 
be  discharged.  He,  they  said,  had  been  the 
instrument  of  abolishing  entirely  the  odious 
extortion  of  coyne  and  livery.  And  they 
added,  that  he  was  only  hindered  from  effect- 
ing further  good  by  want  of  the  necessary 
means,  with  which  they  prayed  the  king  to 
supply  him. 

lhey  next  repeated  an  old  complaint 
against  the  improper  selection  of  persons  to 
fill  offices  in  the  Irish  exchequer,  who  often 
performed  their  duties  only  by  deputies, 
yet  practised  all  kinds  of  unfair  means  to 
extort  fees  and  increase  their  incomes.  In 
many  instances  too  (a  complaint  which  like- 
wise had  been  frequently  made  before),  two 
or  three  places  were  monopolized  by  one  in- 
dividual. The  next  complaints  related  to 
grievances  arising  out  of  recent  enactments. 
They  complained  that  English  law  students, 
born  in  Ireland  and  going  over  to  England  to 
pursue  their  studies  there,  were,  by  a  late 
regulation,  excluded  from  the  inns  of  court, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  former  periods 
since  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  And  they 
j  complained  further  that,  although  the  statute 
i  of  3  Ric.  II.  concerning  absentee  proprietors 
i  contained  an  exception  in  favour  of  studious 
persons,  it  yet  daily  happened  that  Irish 
students  attending  in  the  English  schools  and 
universities  experienced  a  variety  of  obstruc- 
tions and  annoyances  under  colour  of  that 


act.  The  remaining  articles  of  this  memorial 
are  of  less  importance,  and  need  not  be  par- 
ticularized. 

This  last  year  of  the  reign  of  the  fifth 
Henry  saw  a  renewal  of  the  great  insurrec- 
tions which  had  so  often  desolated  the 
island,  and  which  now  gave  full  employ- 
ment to  the  lord  justice  Ormond.  The  most 
serious  of  these  risings  took  place  among 
the  O'Moores  of  Leix ;  and  there  the  earl  of 
Ormond  marched  first,  and  encountering 
their  chieftain,  vanquished  O'Moore  and  his 
"terrible  army"  in  the  Red  Bog  of  A  thy. 
During  the  four  following  days  he  continued 
to  waste  and  burn  the  lands  of  the  rebels, 
until  they  presented  themselves  before  him 
and  humbly  sued  for  peace.  O'Dempsy, 
who  had  before  solemnly  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  the  time  of  sir  John  Talbot, 
next  broke  his  faith,  and  invaded  the  English 
pale,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
castle  of  Ley,  which  the  lord  justice  had 
restored  to  the  earl  of  Kildare.  Mac  Mahon, 
lord  of  Orgial,  had  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  the  north,  and,  joined  with  the 
lesser  septs,  was  desolating  the  lands  of  the 
English  in  that  part  of  the  island,  until  he 
also  was  made  to  bow  to  the  victorious  arms 
of  the  earl  of  Ormond.  We  are  informed 
that  during  these  extensive  hostilities,  the 
clergy  of  Dublin  went  to  the  cathedral  twice 
every  week  in  solemn  procession  to  pray  for  j 
the  success  of  the  arms  of  their  ruler  against 
the  Irish  enemies. 

It  will  be  enough  to  add,  that  during  the 
latter  years  of  this  reign  Connaught  and 
Ulster  had  been  again  the  scene  of  turbulent  [ 
disorder,  arising  out  of  the  old  rivalry  among  1 
the  O'Connors,  the  O'Donnells,  and  the  1 
O'Neills,  aided  by  the  host  of  chiefs  of  lesser 
septs  who  always  took  part  in  their  dissen- 
sions.   These  quarrels  presented  the  usual 
amount  of  slaughter  and  rapine,  and  offered 
no  incident  of  any  importance  to  enliven  the 
recital.    They  assisted  powerfully  in  giving 
success  to  the  arms  of  the  English,  by  weak- 
ening the  enemies  with  whom  they  had  to 
contend. 
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'T  T  has  been  seen  in  the  fore- 
Jk  going  history,  that  the  great 
chiefs  of  Ulster,  the  O'Don- 
nells  and  the  O'Neills,  the 
latter  more  especially,  were 
the  only  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Irish  princes  who 
possessed  anything  like  the 
unity  of  power  required  to  render  them 
formidable  enemies,  except  by  the  hur- 
ried inroads  and  depredations  which  were 
favoured  by  the  habits  of  the  natives  and 
the  character  of  their  country.  Nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  island  was  at  the  time 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking  covered  with 
petty  chieftains,  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish,  who 
were  in  a  state  of  unceasing  warfare  with 
each  other,  and  whose  only  occupation  was 
to  watch  for  opportunities  of  making  pre- 
datory incursions  into  the  territory  of  their 
neighbours,  whether  English  or  Irish,  and 
to  carry  these  designs  into  effect.  Bad 
government  in  the  English  pale  had  allowed 
this  evil  to  gain  a  head,  until  its  borders 
had  been  gradually  trespassed  upon  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Irish  enemy,  against  whom, 
along  the  whole  extent  of  its  frontiers,  it 
was  reduced  to  present  little  more  than 
a  defensive  attitude ;  but  the  Irish  were  too 
much  divided  among  themselves  to  obtain 
any  great  advantages,  and  the  weakness  of 
the  English  power  in  Ireland  was  not  yet 
so  great  that  it  could  not  make  an  effective 
stand  against  any  serious  attack  that  could 
be  made  on  a  particular  point. 

At  the  moment  when  Henry  VI.  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  England,  the  Eng- 
lish in  Ireland  were  threatened  with  serious 
hostilities  by  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  who  had 
become  more  formidable  by  an  alliance 
between  the  two  chiefs  of  Tirconnell  and 
Tyrone.  During  the  year  1422,  the  Ulster 
chieftains  directed  their  hostilities  chiefly 
against  the  Irish  of  northern  Connaught, 
and  against  the  degenerate,  or  at  least  inde- 
pendent, English  of  that  part,  who  enjoyed 
less  of  the  sympathy  of  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  but,  in  1423,  they  marched  in  great 
force  against  the  English  in  Orgial,  carried 


their  depredations  to  Dundalk  and  Louth, 
and  then  proceeding  into  Meath,  they  there 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  English 
forces  assembled  to  oppose  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  English  were  compelled 
to  purchase  their  peace  by  binding  them- 
selves to  pay  a  regular  pension,  which  had 
now  become  so  usual  on  the  borders  of  the 
English  pale  under  the  name  of  "black 
rent." 

The  earl  of  Ormond,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant  in  1420,  retained 
his  office  during  the  first  months  of  the  new 
reign,  and  then  resigned  it  into  the  hands  of 
Richard  Talbot  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who 
acted  as  lord-lieutenant  during  a  short  inter- 
val. The  archbishop  held  a  parliament  at 
Trim,  which  did  little  for  the  relief  of  the 
government,  being  chiefly  occupied  in  ex- 
aniing  into  the  delinquencies  of  the  ex-chan- 
cellor Merbury,  who  had  been  turned  out  of 
his  office  for  his  conduct  in  the  preceding 
reign.  Archbishop  Talbot  appears  to  have 
been  chosen  merely  as  a  temporary  substi- 
tute in  place  of  the  lord-lieutenant  Ormond, 
for  in  the  same  year  Edmund  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March  and  Ulster,  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  English  privy  council  announced 
in  a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  that  the  earl  of  March  was  pre- 
paring to  embark  for  Ireland  with  a  large 
army,  in  order  to  assume  the  government  in 
person. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  earl  of  March  had 
appointed  as  his  deputy  Edward  Dantsey 
bishop  of  Meath,  a  prelate  of  English  birth, 
who  had  but  lately  come  into  Ireland,  and 
who  harboured  all  the  prejudices  which  were 
then  entertained  in  England  against  the 
Anglo-Irish  of  the  old  blood  as  well  as 
against  the  natives.  When  the  bishop  pre- 
sented his  commission  to  the  Irish  council 
of  state,  it  was  observed  that  it  was  sealed 
with  the  private  seal  of  the  earl  of  March, 
on  which  the  old  English,  headed  by  the 
haughty  archbishop  Talbot,  repudiated  the 
appointment  as  illegal,  unless  made  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  and  refused  to 
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take  the  bearer  of  it  as  their  deputed 
governor.  A  violent  contention  arose  be- 
tween them  and  the  new  English  in  the 
council,  which  ended,  however,  in  their 
receiving  the  deputy,  in  consideration  of  the 
damage  and  distress  which  might  arise  from 
the  immediate  want  of  a  chief  governor; 
but  the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  him 
drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  his  opposers, 
against  which  he  had  to  contend  for  several 
years.  The  new  deputy  immediately  called 
a  parliament,  to  consult  on  the  imminent 
perils  with  which  the  English  possessions  in 
Ireland  were  threatened,  and  a  severe  statute 
was  passed  against  the  defacers  of  the  king's 
coin  in  Ireland.  The  usual  resolutions  to 
proceed  with  vigour  against  the  Irish  insur- 
gents were  also  passed,  and  the  pension  of 
eighty  marks,  previously  paid  to  Mac  Mur- 
rough  for  keeping  the  peace  in  Munster, 
was  renewed  to  his  successor  in  the  chieftain- 
ship, Gerald  Cavenagh. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  invasion  by 
the  Irish  of  Ulster,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
English  army  in  Meath,  as  mentioned  above, 
struck  the  Anglo-Irish  government  with 
alarm,  and  the  earl  of  Ormond  appears  to 
have  been  hastily  sent  over  from  England 
to  their  assistance  with  a  formidable  body 
of  English  soldiers.  The  Irish  chroniclers 
describe  in  rather  strong  language  the  effect 
produced  on  their  countrymen  by  this  new 
arrival  of  "  Saxons."  Ormond  immediately 
marched  into  the  plains  of  Monaghan, 
Armagh,  and  Down,  took  some  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Irish,  and  drove  the  in- 
surgents before  him,  and  for  a  time  checked 
the  power  of  theO'Donnells  and  the  O'Neills. 
Towards  the  Michaelmas  of  1423,  the  supe- 
riority of  the  English  was  still  further 
ensured  by  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  March, 
attended  by  another  powerful  body  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers;  but  the  expectations  enter- 
tained from  the  personal  influence  of  this 
nobleman  were  disappointed  by  his  sudden 
death  by  the  plague,  which  occurred  in  his 
own  castle  of  Trim,  at  the  beginning  of 
February,  1424. 

The  policy  now  adopted  towards  Ireland 
was  evidently  one  of  vigour,  and,  on  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  March,  the  veteran  warrior 
Talbot,  now  lord  Furnival,  was  appointed  to 
the  lord-lieutenancy.  We  learn  from  the 
native  annalists,  that  many  of  the  Irish  chiefs 
had  presented  themselves  before  the  earl  of 
March  to  renew  their  promises  of  fidelity  to 
the  English  government,  and  were  conciliated  ■ 
by  his  moderation,  and  that  the  great  chief-  | 


tains  of  Ulster  were  at  Trim  on  the  same 
errand  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death.  As 
soon  as  that  event  was  known,  they  hastened 
to  make  their  escape,  but  were  arrested  by 
the  people  of  Meath,  and  delivered  as  pri- 
soners into  the  hands  of  lord  Furnival,  who 
had  lost  no  time  in  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  English  forces  in  that  province. 
They  consented  to  make  their  submissions 
to  the  new  governor,  and  were  set  at  liberty, 
with  the  exception  of  two  chiefs  of  the 
families  of  O'Donnell  and  O'Neill,  who  were 
detained  in  custody  to  answer  to  some  spe- 
cial accusations,  and  carried  to  Dublin ;  but 
they  were  both  set  at  liberty  within  a  short 
time,  on  the  payment  of  heavy  ransoms  by 
their  kinsmen.  In  less  than  a  year  after  his 
appointment,  lord  Furnival  resigned  his  office 
into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who 
followed  the  same  energetic  policy. 

That  this  policy  did  produce  the  desired 
effect  on  the  Irish  chieftains  is  proved  by 
their  indentures  of  submission,  which  are  still 
preserved  among  the  Irish  records,  in  which 
they  acknowledged  themselves  vassals  to  the 
king  of  England,  and  engaged  not  only  to 
keep  his  peace,  but  to  assist  him  against  his 
enemies  and  rebels.  They  further  renounced 
all  title  to  the  lands  which  they  had  seized 
from  the  English  settlers,  and  agreed  to  pay 
a  fine  as  an  atonentent  for  their  offence  in 
seizing  upon  them;  and  they  relinquished 
expressly  the  tribute  or  pension  which  had 
been  paid  by  the  English  for  their  protection 
under  the  title  of  "  black  rent."  Some 
bound  themselves  to  serve  with  their  fol- 
lowers in  the  king's  army,  at  the  summons 
of  his  deputy  in  Ireland;  and  the  great 
O'Neill  made  a  formal  resignation  of  the 
possessions  and  revenues  formerly  belonging 
to  the  earls  of  Ulster,  and  acknowledged 
himself  as  the  vassal  of  their  heir,  Richard 
duke  of  York,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
of  Ulster  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
the  earl  of  March.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  degenerate  English  were  compelled 
to  enter  into  similar  treaties,  and  the  De 
Berminghams  in  particular  were  made  to 
deliver  hostages  to  the  earl  of  Ormond  for 
their  obedience. 

These  events  were  followed  by  two  or 
three  years  of  unusual  tranquillity,  during 
which  a  number  of  obscure  names  appear  in 
quick  succession  as  those  of  chief  governors 
of  Ireland.  A  feud  between  the  O'Rourkes 
and  O'Reillys,  which  alarmed  the  English  of 
Meath,  was  the  only  event  that  threatened 
the  borders  of  the  pale  till  the  year  1430, 
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when  the  Irish  of  Ulster  began  again  to  give 
uneasiness  to  the  English  government  by 
their  turbulence.    They  were  encouraged 
by  the  numerous  parties  of  Scots,  who, 
driven  away  by  the  troubles  at  home,  landed 
from  time  to  time  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Ireland,  and  willingly  joined  the  natives  in 
I   their  hostilities  against  the  English.  The 
|   example  set  in  the  north  was  soon  followed 
in  other  parts  of  the  borders,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  spirit  of  revolt  and 
insurrection,  which  threatened  the  English 
province  in  every  quarter.    In  the  year  last 
mentioned,  the  Irish  parliament  presented  a 
,   petition  to  the  king,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  obtain  supplies  from  England,  in 
'   which  they  gave  a  very  discouraging  view 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  exaggerated,  no 
doubt,  in  order  to  give  a  stronger  colour  to 
their  petition.    They  stated  that  all  the  Irish 
enemies  and  English  rebels  in  the  land, 
"with  great  multitudes  of  Scots,  are  con- 
federate  and  sworn   together,   and  have 
laboured  evermore,  and  yet  do,  to  make  a 
final  conquest  of  the  land,  and  to  put  the 
liege  people  to  be  tributary  to  them."  The 
parliament  represented   in   proof  of  the 
i    extent  of  the  danger,  that  little  more  than 
j    the  single  county  of  Dublin  remained  quiet 
|    in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  that  the 
enemies  and  rebels — that  is,  the  native  chiefs 
and  the  degenerate   English — had  either 
]    taken  possession  of,  or  rendered  tributary  to 
J    them,  nearly  all  the  counties  of  Limerick, 
Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  Wexford,  in  the 
'  south,  and  nearly  all  those  of  Carlow,  Kil- 

dare,  Meath,  and  Orgial,  in  the  north, 
j     In  this  year  the  Irish  annalists  boast  that 
Owen  O'Neill  marched  with  his  forces  into 
;  the  plain  of  Louth,  plundered  the  English 
possessions  there  with  little  opposition,  and 
burnt  the  fortress  of  Dundalk,  "  and  having 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  submit  and 
!  pay  him  tribute,  he  returned  home  with 
triumph  and  victory."    Immediately  after- 
wards, the   same  chieftain   marched  into 
Meath,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  of  the 
O'Connors,  the  Mac  Geoghegans,  O'Melach- 
lins,  and  others,  and  together  they  ravaged 
I  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  Westmeath,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  chiefs  of  the  English  of  that 
!  province,  the  Nugents,  Plunketts,  Herberts, 
I  and  others,  were  obliged  to  repair  to  O'Neill 
and  pay  him  their  tribute,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  country  from  his  presence,  after  which 
he  again  "  returned  home  victoriously  and 
!  triumphantly."    Next  year  the  English  of 
Meath  resumed  their  courage,  and  began  to 


retaliate.  They  first  slew  Con  O'Melachlin, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  king  of  Meath, 
in  an  attack  upon  his  clan;  and  then  they 
proceeded  against  the  Irish  in  the  county 
of  Cavan,  where  they  received  a  severe 
check  from  the  Mac  Mahons.  About  the 
same  time  Mac  Murrough  of  Leinster  invaded 
the  county  of  Dublin,  gained  some  advan- 
tages over  the  English  who  defended  it, 
and  had  collected  a  large  booty,  when  he 
was  defeated  with  considerable  loss  in  a 
second  encounter  with  the  people  of  Dublin, 
who  had  pursued  him  to  recapture  the 
plunder. 

The  pride  of  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  had 
no  sooner  been  raised  by  their  partial  suc- 
cesses against  the  English  settlements,  than 
they  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  and 
with  their  Irish  neighbours.  Early  in  these 
dissensions,  the  lord  of  Tyrone,  while  engaged 
apparently  in  a  petty  incursion,  was  slain  by 
the  sept  of  the  O'Kanes.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Owen  O'Neill,  who  was  no 
sooner  inaugurated  with  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies attending  the  election  of  the  chiefs  of 
his  nation,  than  he  found  himself  engaged 
in  an  obstinate  war  with  the  O'Donnells, 
which  was  carried  on  with  varied  success  for 
some  months.  At  the  same  time,  Manus 
mac  Mahon  of  Monaghan,  a  partizan  of  the 
O'Neills,  was  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
inveterate  hostility  against  the  English  of 
the  south  of  Ulster;  and  the  Irish  anualists 
tell  us  that  he  ornamented  the  inclosure  of 
the  garden  of  his  house  at  Baile-na-Lurgan 
by  fixing  Englishmen's  ghastly  heads  on  the 
tops  of  the  stakes  of  the  fence,  "hideous 
and  horrible  spectacles  to  the  beholders." 
Another  chief  of  the  same  family,  Brian  mac 
Mahon,  joined  the  English  against  his  kins- 
man Manus,  and  marched  with  them  into 
Orgial,  where  they  laid  waste  the  barony  of 
Dartry,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  plain  of 
Armagh,  where  they  collected  a  great  booty, 
destroyed  the  provisions,  and  levied  contri- 
butions, without  making  any  distinction 
between  laymen  and  ecclesiastics.  In  another 
part  of  the  island,  O'Carroll  the  Irish  lord 
of  Ely  (in  the  districts  now  known  as  Tip- 
perary and  the  King's  County),  had  provoked 
the  earl  of  Ormond  to  invade  his  territory, 
which  he  plundered  and  burnt.  In  Leinster, 
Mac  Murrough  was  again  in  arms,  and  com- 
mitted great  depredations,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  English  experienced  a  severe 
defeat. 

In  the  spring  which  followed  these  events, 
the  war  between  the  O'Neills  and  the  O'Don- 
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nells  was  carried  into  the  county  of  Antrim, 
whither  O'Donnell  and  his  forces  marched 
to  assist  the  Mac  Quillans,  powerful  chiefs 
of  that  district,  who  were  also  supported  by 
the  English  family  of  the  Savages  of  Down. 
The  Scots  of  the  isles  came  in  great  force  to 
assist  O'Neill,  and,  suddenly  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Antrim,  defeated  O'Donnell,  Mac 
Quillan,  and  the  Savages  with  great  slaughter, 
and  drove  the  remains  of  their  army  to  the 
south,  and  then  they  joined  with  the  army  of 
Tyrone  and  marched  to  plunder  and  desolate 
the  country  of  Tirconnell.  There,  however, 
they  were  met  by  O'Donnell's  wife,  and  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  Tirconnell,  who  made  their 
peace  with  O'Neill  and  the  Scots.  Meanwhile 
O'Donnell  himself  and  his  ally  Mac  Quillan, 
driven  from  the  territory  of  the  latter  and 
separated  from  Tirconnell,  made  their  way 
into  Meath,  and  there  threw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  and  joined  themselves  in  close  alli- 
ance wi  th  O'Neill's  English  enemies.  They 
returned  with  greater  force  into  Ulster,  and 
plundered  Armagh  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Finding  themselves  still  unequal 
to  prolong  the  contest  with  O'Neill  in  this 
quarter,  the  Mac  Quillans  remained  in 
Orgial,  under  protection  of  the  English  of 
that  district,  while  O'Donnell  marched 
through  Meath  to  Athlone,  and  thence  threw 
himself  into  that  scene  of  never-ceasing  tur- 
bulence, North  Connaught.  There  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  peace  with  O'Neill. 
The  desolations  of  warfare  were  during  this 
summer  (1432)  followed  by  so  great  a  famine 
in  Ireland,  that  the  year  was  long  afterwards 
remembered  by  the  popular  title  of  "  the 
summer  of  slight  acquaintance"  (samhra  na 
mear-aithne),  because  "  no  one  would  recog- 
nize either  friend  or  relative  on  account  of 
the  greatness  of  the  famine." 

O'Donnell's  fidelity  to  his  new  allies,  the 
English,  was  of  short  continuance,  for  early 
in  the  next  year  we  find  him  in  close  alli- 
ance with  the  chief  of  Tyrone,  making  war 
on  a  rival  O'Donnell  and  on  the  Mac 
Quillans;  and  soon  afterwards  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell  marched  together,  with  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  into  the 
English  settlements  of  Meath  and  Orgial, 
compelled  the  English  of  Dundalk  to  pay 
,  their  tribute,  and  spread  desolation  through 
the  open  country.  The  forces  of  Tyrone 
went  in  one  direction  to  destroy  some  of  the 
English  castles,  while  those  of  Tirconnell, 
under  O'Donnell  and  his  son  Turlough, 
separated  from  them  to  plunder  a  neigbour- 
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ing  district.  While  they  were  thus  engaged, 
on  Michaelmas  day  1433,  the  lord-lieutenant, 
sir  Thomas  Stanley,  with  the  English  of  the 
pale,  came  first  upon  O'Neill,  who,  having 
received  timely  intelligence,  drew  off  his 
men,  and  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
into  Tyrone,  leaving  his  allies  behind  him. 
The  English,  consisting  chiefly  of  horsemen, 
proceeded  immediately  against  the  latter, 
overtook  them,  and  made  a  great  slaughter. 
Among  the  slain  were  Turlough  O'Donnell, 
the  heir  to  the  chieftainship  of  Tirconnell, 
and  several  other  chieftains  of  distinction. 
O'Donnell  himself,  with  other  chiefs  of  his 
family,  were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  in  fet- 
ters to  Dublin ;  his  capture  was  looked  upon 
as  an  event  of  so  much  importance,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  was 
sent  over  to  England  to  be  committed  to  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Instead  of  sympathising  in  the  misfortune 
of  his  ally,  O'Neill  immediately  turned  his 
arms  against  the  territory  which  was  left 
almost  defenceless  by  his  capture.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  in  the  midst 
of  a  winter  which  had  had  no  equal  in  men's 
memories  for  its  severity,  the  chieftain  of 
Tyrone  entered  the  modern  county  of  Fer- 
managh to  plunder  the  Mac  Guires.  The 
latter  took  advantage  of  the  solid  ice  which 
covered  the  whole  expanse  of  Lough  Erne 
to  transport  their  property  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  then  assembled  their  fighting 
men,  to  make  head  against  the  invaders. 
But  when  Mac  Guire  and  O'Neill  met,  they 
laid  aside  their  hostilities — probably  O'Neill 
saw  that  the  plunder  was  beyond  his  reach — 
and  they  agreed  to  join  in  seeking  a  more  pro- 
fitable war  by  invading  the  plains  of  Tircon- 
nell, whence  each  returned  home  laden  with 
booty.  Another  invasion  of  Tirconnell,  the 
same  year,  ended  in  the  triumph  of  O'Neill, 
who  behaved  towards  his  enemies  with 
treachery  and  cruelty.  Many  vain  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  chief- 
tain of  Tirconnell,  Niall  O'Donnell,  but  in 
vain,  and  some  of  the  O'Connors,  allied  to 
him  by  marriage,  and  more  generous  than 
O'Neill,  made  war  upon  the  English  to  revenge 
his  capture,  to  use  the  words  of  the  annalist, 
"  burning,  plundering,  and  slaying." 

The  war  between  the  chiefs  of  Tyrone 
and  Tirconnell  was  gradually  degenerating 
into  a  vast  and  rather  confused  civil  conten- 
tion, in  which  O'Neill  fought  against  O'Neill, 
and  O'Donnell  against  O'Donnell,  and  the 
English  of  Meath  and  Ulster,  taking  part 
with  O'Neills  and  O'Donnells,  revenged 
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themselves  for  the  injuries  they  had  sustained 
when  the  Irish  chiefs  were  acting  in  unity. 
The  contentions,  thus  generated,  lasted  two 
or  three  years,  with  a  vast  attendance  of 
misery  and  destruction.  In  the  beginning 
of  14-38,  Lionel  lord  Wells  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and,  according  to 
the  Irish  annalists,  soon  after  his  arrival  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Irish,  in  resisting 
the  hostilities  of  the  O'Connors,  who  still 
warred  upon  the  English  in  revenge  of  the 
feud  of  their  kinsman  O'Donncll.  The 
liberty  of  the  lord-lieutenant  was  obtained 
by  exchange  for  some  of  the  numerous  Irish 
prisoners  in  Dublin  castle;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  now  thought  politic  to  set  O'Don- 
nell  himself  at  liberty,  as  a  measure  of  conci- 
liation, and  he  was  conveyed  from  London 
to  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  Irish  chroniclers 
tell  us  that  a  hundred  marks  were  given  to 
"  ascertain  his  ransom,"  but  the  negotiations 
were  suddenly  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
unexpected  death  of  the  chieftain,  who  is 
described  by  his  countrymen  as  "  the  most 
prized  hostage  in  Tirconnell  and  Tyrone, 
and  of  the  north  in  general,  the  chief  subject 

|  of  conversation  of  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
his  time,  and  the  spoiler  and  subduer  of  the 
English,  until  at  length  they  were  revenged 

I  of  nim  for  all  he  had  committed  against 
them."  Niall  O'Donnell  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Naghtan  O'Donnell,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  political 
turmoils  which  had  ravaged  the  north  of 
Ireland.  This  year  was,  throughout  the 
island,  a  year  of  trouble ;  among  other  deaths 
in  its  long  obituary  was  that  of  Cathal 
O'Connor  king  of  Connaught,  whose  succes- 
sion was  a  new  object  of  contention  ;  and  to 
crown  the  misfortunes  of  the  year,  a  dreadful 
plague  broke  out  at  Dublin,  which  not  only 
carried  off  a  large  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  extended  into  other  parts  of  the  island, 
and  counted  many  persons  of  distinction 
among  its  victims. 

A  temporary  calm  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed among  the  native  Irish,  which  will 
allow  us  to  return  to  the  more  immediate 
affairs  of  the  English  government.  The  dis- 
sensions  among  the  Irish  at  this  time  gave  it 
,  less  uneasiness  than  the  turbulence  of  its 
own  subjects,  and,  especially,  the  continual 
and  gradual  degeneracy  which  at  length 
made  English  settlers  more  Irish  than  the 
natives  themselves.  To  ward  against  this 
evil,  the  Anglo-Irish  parliament,  in  their 
horror  of  everything  Irish,  or  resembling 
Irish,  passed  their  time  in  repealing  and 


confirming  statutes  against  marrying,  foster- 
ing, or  trafficking  with  the  natives,  as  well 
as  against  purveyance,  protection  of  kernes 
or  robbers,  and  against  arbitrary  exactions 
in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  It  had 
become  more  and  more  the  policy  of  the 
English  court  to  send  to  Ireland  governors 
who  had  no  Irish  interests,  and  who  were 
therefore  supposed  to  be  free  from  Irish 
prejudices,  and  many  of  these  were  persons 
of  obscure  birth.  The  "  old  English,"  dis- 
satisfied at  the  neglect  shown  to  themselves, 
and  supported  by  the  great  Anglo-Irish 
lords,  continued  their  complaints  to  the  king 
of  the  misrepresentations  to  which  his  Irish 
subjects  were  exposed,  and  of  the  ignorance 
and  insufficiency  of  those  who  were  sent 
from  England  to  rule  over  them,  or  to  be 
placed  in  offices  of  trust  among  people  with 
whose  character  and  interests  they  were 
unacquainted.  They  spoke  with  bitterness 
of  odious  distinctions  which  had  been  made 
between  them  and  their  brethren  in  Eng- 
land,* and  prayed  that  they  might  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  Englishmen.  The 
feelings  which  gave  birth  to  these  petitions, 
led  to  divisions  and  disaffections  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  of  pure  English  blood, 
which  soon  degenerated  into  violent  mutual 
feuds  among  themselves,  and  rebellion 
against  the  government. 

Foremost  among  the  leaders  of  these  feuds 
stood  the  chiefs  of  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Geraldines,  Kildare  and  Desmond,  who 
had  been  treated  with  marked  neglect,  and 
often  with  harshness,  by  the  Lancastrian 
princes.  Events  of  a  romantic  character 
had  placed  a  man  of  grasping  and  unscrupu- 
lous ambition  at  the  head  of  the  latter  of 
these  two  families.  Thomas  fitz  Gerald, 
the  young  heir  of  Desmond,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  as  sixth  earl,  was  return- 

•  The  extraordinary  jealousy  between  the  English 
and  Irish  in  England  is  proved  by  a  variety  of  con- 
temporary documents,  and  was  especially  exhibited 
under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  It  was 
felt  severely  by  scholars  who  repaired  to  England  to 
study  in  the  universities  or  law-schools.  About  the 
time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed  in  England,  ordering  that  all  per- 
sons born  in  Ireland  should  quit  England  within  a 
limited  time,  excepting  only  heneficed  clergymen, 
graduates  in  either  university,  and  persons  who  held 
lands  in  England,  were  married  there,  or  had  English 
parents,  and  these  were  obliged  to  give  security  for 
their  future  good  behaviour.  In  1438,  under  the 
government  of  Lionel  lord  Wells,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  new  act  was  passed  in  England  to  compel  [ 
Irishmen  to  return  home,  a  statute  was  passed  in  i 
Ireland  to  prevent  any  more  of  them  from  pasting 
into  England. 
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ing  home  from  hunting,  when  the  shades 
of  night  overtook  him,  and  he  sought  shelter 
in  the  house  of  one  of  his  tenants  near 
Ahheyfeale,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  and 
there  he  conceived  so  violent  a  passion  for 
the  heautiful  daughter  of  his  host,  Catherine 
mac  Cormac,  that  he  shortly  afterwards 
married  her.  The  distinction  between  the 
different  ranks  of  society  was  in  the  middle 
ages  so  superstitiously  reverenced,  that  even 
j  by  the  earl's  humbler  followers  the  high 
blood  of  Desmond  was  considered  to  be  so 
utterly  degraded  by  this  unequal  match, 
that,  when  his  ambitious  uncle  James  encou- 
raged the  dissatisfaction  in  order  to  expel 
him  from  his  rights,  friends  and  followers 
abandoned  him  at  once,  and  he  retired  to 
Rouen  in  Normandy,  where  he  died  in  1420. 
James  of  Desmond  took  possession  of  the 
title  and  estates,  and  was  eventually  con- 
firmed in  them  by  act  of  parliament. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  injustice  by  which 
this  nobleman  marked  his  ill-gotten  rank, 
was  to  possess  himself  of  no  less  than  half 
of  what  was  then  called  the  kingdom  of 
Cork,  by  means  of  an  illegal  grant  from 
Robert  Cogan,  and  he  established  himself 
in  possession  of  it  in  spite  of  the  reclama- 
'  tions  of  the  families  of  Carew  and  Courcy, 
i  to  whom  it  ought  to  have  descended  by  the 
!  heirs  general.  A  feud  between  the  families 
of  Botiler  and  Talbot  had  been  carried  iuto 
the  very  councils  of  government,  and  was  sup- 
ported on  one  side  by  the  factious  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Richard  Talbot,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Ormond. 
By  taking  part  with  the  latter,  Desmond 
had  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with  those  in 
power  that  he  was  enabled  to  continue  his 
own  private  tyrannies  and  oppressions  with 
impunity ;  and  he  waa  allowed  gradually  to 
strengthen  himself  to  a  degree  of  indepen- 
dence which  would  have  drawn  upon  him 
the  strongest  hostilities  of  former  governors. 

It  had  become  now  the  usual  practice  to 
appoint  a  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  who  was 
allowed  to  absent  himself  from  his  post,  and 
who  named  his  own  lord  deputy.  From  1438 
to  1442,  Lionel  lord  Wells  held  the  higher 
office,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eriod  of  his  lieutenancy,  the  earl  of  Ormond 
ad  acted  as  his  deputy.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  influence  of  his  grand  enemy, 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  powerful  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  that  the  latter  or  the 
principles  he  advocated,  were  popular  among 
the  English  of  the  pale ;  and,  as  a  change 
in  the  supreme  governor  was  apprehended 
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and  most  people's  eyes  were  already  turned 
on  the  earl  of  Ormond  as  the  successor  to 
the  lord-lieutenancy,  archbishop  Talbot  and  i 
his  friends  determined  to  use  their  utmost  | 
exertions  to  defeat  an  appointment  which 
would  be  so  hostile  to  their  interests.  It 
seems  more  than  probable  that  the  earl's 
administration  was  in  many  respects  not  free 
from  blame ;  and  a  parliament  being  held  at 
Dublin  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1441, 
the  influence  of  his  opponents  was  so  great, 
that  a  series  of  articles  were  agreed  to,  com- 
plaining of  ill-government  in  general,  and 
containing  direct  charges  against  Ormond. 
These  were  sent  to  the  king  in  London,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  prevent  the  so 
much  dreaded  appointment.  In  these  articles 
the  parliament  began  by  advocating  the  prin- 
ciple so  popular  in  England,  but  which  they 
had  themselves  formerly  declaimed  against, 
that  Ireland  was  best  governed  by  men  who, 
born  in  England,  were  foreign  to  its  preju- 
dices, and  that  a  man  of  great  Irish  estates 
and  interests  like  the  earl  of  Ormond  was 
not  fitted  for  the  office.  Their  views  were 
still  fixed  on  some  nobleman  whose  high 
rank  might  command  obedience  where  the 
obscurer  rank  of  the  ordinary  governors  met 
only  with  contempt.  They,  therefore,  prayed 
the  king  to  ordain  "  a  mighty  lord  of  Eng- 
land" to  be  their  lieutenant,  declaring  that  | 

Qle  were  more  ready  to  obey  an  English  I  1 
than  one  born  in  Ireland,  because  they 
knew  that  Englishmen  kept  better  justice, 
executed  the  laws,  and  favoured  more  the  j 
common  people,  than  any  Irishman  "ever  | 
did  or  is  ever  likely  to  do."    They  further  1 
represented  how  necessary  it  was  for  the 
king's  interests  in  Ireland  that  he  should  , 
appoint  a  man  of  vigour  and  activity  in  the  j 
field  as  well  as  in  the  council,  and,  with  an 
intentional  reflection  on  some  weaknesses  j 
Ormond  had  exhibited  in  this  respect,  they  ' 
stated  that  none  of  these  qualities  had  been 
"  seen  or  found  in  the  said  earl,  for  both  he  is 
aged,  unwieldy,  and  un lusty  to  labour,  and 
hath  lost  in  substance  all  his  castles,  towns,  , 
and  lordships  that  he  had  in  Ireland:  where-  j 
fore  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  keep, 
conquer,  or  get  any  grounds  to  the  king, 
that  thus  hath  lost  his  own."    Many  of  the  j 
earl's  lands  had,  indeed,  been  especially  ex-  I 
posed  to  the  incursions  and  encroachments 
of  the  Irish  during  the  late  reigns.  The 
parliament  then  proceeded  to  rehearse  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
which  the  earl  had  perpetrated  during  hi* 
administration,  and  which  resembled  gene- 
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rally  those  which  had  been  laid  to  the  charge 
of  several  previous  governors,  show  us  how 
many  great  abuses  continued  to  prevail 
throughout  every  department  of  the  Irish 
administration,  and  to  remind  the  king  that 
the  earl  of  Ormond  stood  impeached  of 
"  many  great  treasons "  by  the  three  pre- 
vious lord-lieutenants;  and  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  evidently  drew  up  the  docu- 
ment, adds,  in  his  own  person,  that  there 
had  been  "many  and  divers  other  great  things 
misdone  by  the  said  earl,  which  I  may  not 
declare  because  of  mine  order." 

We  know  nothing  of  the  proceedings  upon 
this  complaint,  but  that  it  excited  no  great 
attention  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  within 
a  few  weeks  of  the  time  when  it  was  laid 
before  the  privy  council,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1442,  the  earl  of  Ormond  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This 
signal  triumph  over  his  accusers  appears  to 
have  increased  his  pride,  and  he  showered 
favours  and  rewards  on  those  who  had  sup- 
ported him  more  lavishly  than  was  prudent 
or  even  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
English  government.  Of  these  the  most 
considerable  was  James  earl  of  Desmond, 
who  profited  by  his  influence  with  the  lord- 
lieutenant  to  obtain  a  patent  for  the  govern- 
ment and  custody  of  the  counties  of  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry,  over  which 
he  had  already  assumed  an  almost  regal 
jurisdiction.  Soon  after  this,  the  personal 
independence  which  he  affected,  was,  to  a 
certain  degree,  authorized  by  the  grant  of  a 
privilege,  extraordinary  in  the  case  of  a  man 
m  his  position,  permitting  him  during  life 
to  absent  himself  from  all  future  parliaments, 
requiring  him  only  to  send  an  authorized 
and  competent  proxy  in  his  place.  The 
same  patent  gave  him  the  power  to  pur- 
chase any  lands  he  pleased,  by  whatever 
service  they  were  held  of  the  crown,  a  licence 
by  which  he  contrived  to  evade  all  further 
question  relating  to  the  illegal  acquisition 
of  territory  from  Robert  Cogan. 
I  The  archbishop  and  his  party  were  not 
,  discouraged  by  their  failure  on  this  occasion, 
but  they  continued  their  opposition  to  the 
new  governor  with  the  utmost  perseverance; 
and  before  the  year  of  his  appointment  was 
ended,  the  divisions  and  troubles  thus  caused 
had  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  cause  a  detailed  report  on  the 
state  of  the  Irish  government  to  be  drawn  up 
for  the  consideration  of  the  English  privy 
council.  This  report,  compiled  by  the  trea- 
surer of  Ireland,  Giles  Thorndon,  gives  a 
vol.  I.  2  o 


vivid  description  of  the  disunited  state  of 
the  Irish  administration,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
party,  which  had  arisen  to  such  a  height, 
even  in  the  king's  council,  that  "  no  business, 
whether  for  the  royal  service,  or  for  suit  of 
party,  was  allowed  due  process,  nor  execu- 
tion in  law,  where  it  touched  any  of  the  two 
said  parties."  In  fact,  it  was  evident  that 
the  government  of  the  island,  in  almost  all 
its  departments,  was  paralyzed  by  the  vio- 
lence of  these  dissensions. 

Ormond  soon  found  that  he  had  little  to 
expect  from  the  gratitude  of  his  great  ally 
James  of  Desmond,  whose  pride  and  arro- 
gance had  only  been  puffed  up  by  the  favours 
that  had  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
him.  His  power,  by  so  many  injudicious 
grants  of  exemptions  and  privileges,  had 
been  raised  so  high,  that  he  began  to  set  the 
government  of  the  lord-lieutenantat  defiance ; 
and  when  the  latter  was  preparing  to  lead 
the  forces  at  his  disposal  to  the  border,  to 
reduce  the  insolence  of  some  of  the  "degene- 
rate "  English  chiefs  who  had  given  him 
provocation,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  them  in 
impunity,  in  order  to  march  hastily  against  the 
more  formidable  power  of  the  refractory  earl. 
After  having  commenced  a  desultory  warfare 
of  that  kind  which  merely  produced  havoc 
and  destruction  among  the  unfortunate  pea- 
santry and  tenants  without  materially  dimin- 
ishing the  strength  of  either  party,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  weakly  treated  with  his  antagonist 
as  with  an  independent  prince,  and  agreed 
to  grant  the  earl  of  Desmond  a  truce  for  one 
year.  The  latter  employed  this  period  in 
strengthening  himself,  and,  deserting  the 
party  he  had  hitherto  supported,  he  endea- 
voured to  destroy  the  power  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  by  intriguing  with  his  enemies  in 
the  council  and  parliament. 

The  latter  were  as  active  as  ever,  and 
early  in  1444,  a  new  complaint  was  exhi- 
bited against  the  earl  of  Ormond  before  the 
English  privy  council,  which  contained  no 
less  than  fifteen  distinct  charges,  many  of 
which  were  of  a  grave  character.  One  of 
them  shows,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  had  not 
scrupled  to  adopt  any  measure  that  offered 
itself  as  likely  to  put  a  stop  to  the  continual 
passage  over  sea  of  petitions  against  his 
government.  He  is  accused  of  having  pro- 
posed a  bill  to  the  Irish  commons  in  two 
parliaments  and  two  great  councils,  to 
punish  with  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods 
all  who  should  complain  to  the  king  ot  any 
wrong  done  to  them  in  Ireland,  "  unless  the 
complaint  were  made  under  the  great  seal, 
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■  or  by  an  act  of  parliament,  or  great  council." 
This  was  of  course  equivalent  to  giving  the 
governor  power  to  stop  appeals  against  him- 
self; and  it  was  rejected  by  the  commons 
on  the  ground  that  "  it  was  treason  to  make 
a  statute  to  prevent  a  man  from  complaining 
to  Ins  king."  They  further  intimated  their 
belief,  that  the  earl  of  Ormond  had  other 
views  by  this  measure,  as  it  would  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  enriching  himself  with  a 

:  great  number  of  forfeited  estates,  and  he  is 
charged,  in  several  instances,  of  having 
appropriated  the  public  money  to  his  own 
uses. 

The  popularity  of  the  lord-lieutenant  in 
Ireland  seems  to  have  been  diminishing 
i  during  the  latter  part  of  his  government, 
j  and  it  is  said  that  the  English  court  began 
to  listen  more  willingly  to  the  complaints 
against  him.     On   one   occasion   we  are 
informed  that  a  special  mandate  came  from 
the  king,  summoning  the  earl  to  repair  to 
j    his  presence  to  answer  to  the  complaints 
which  had  been  made  against  him.  Ormond 

■  summoned  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
pale  to  attend  him  at  Drogheda,  and,  show- 
ing them  the  royal  mandate,  informed  them 
that  he  was  now  going  to  render  an  account 

j  of  his  three  years'  administration,  which  he 
.  asserted  had  been  conducted  with  fidelity 
and  success,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  He 
is  said  to  have  then  addressed  the  assembly 
in  words  to  the  following  effect :  "  The  Eng- 
lish agents  who  bring  the  king's  orders  are 
here  before  you,  and  in  their  presence  I 
boldly  appeal  to  my  most  inveterate  enemy, 
if  any  such  there  be  in  this  assembly.  Let 
him  stand  forward  and  declare  in  what  I 
have  offended;  let  him  point  out  a  single 
instance  in. which  the  subject  hath  suffered 
by  my  injustice,  or  the  state  by  my  neglect. 
Here  let  me  be  brought  to  the  severest  scru- 

i  tiny,  instead  of  being  insidiously  accused  in 
my  absence."  It  is  added,  that  the  effect  of 
this  bold  address,  so  contrary  in  spirit  to 
the  multitudinous  charges  which  remain  on 
record  amqng  the  papers  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, was  so  complete,  that  the  whole  assembly 
bore  witness  to  the  integrity  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  to  his  fidelity  and  services,  and 

i  that  an  address  from  his  Irish  subjects  in  the 
earl's  favour  was  presented  to  the  king,  who 
thereupon  allowed  him  to  remain  in  office. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  earl's  govern- 
ment could  not  have  been  extensively  popu- 
lar, for,  though  a  few  men  of  rank  made 
representations  in  his  favour,  the  commons, 
headed  by  archbishop  Talbot  and  his  parti- 
al* 


zans,  continued  to  petition  against  him,  until 
at  length  the  dissatisfaction  became  so  great, 
that  it  was  determined  to  replace  him.  Other 
causes  had  perhaps  combined  to  show  the 
necessity  of  giving  new  vigour  to  the  Irish 
government,  and  of  sending  some  ruler  able 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the  moment, 
and  likely  by  his  military  talents  to  repress 
the  now  increasing  power  of  the  native  Irish. 
Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1446,  the 
old  warrior  sir  John  Talbot,  whose  gallant 
exploits  had  now  been  rewarded  with  the 
new  title  of  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  again 
appointed  to  the  lord-lieutenancy,  and,  after 
the  reins  of  government  had  been  for  a  brief 
period  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  was  at  length  allowed  to 
exult  over  the  defeat  of  his  rival,  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury  landed  in  Ireland,  accompa- 
nied with  a  reinforcement  of  seven  hundred 
chosen  soldiers.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  Irish  titles  of  earl  of 
Waterford  and  baron  of  Dungarvan,  the 
latter  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
family  of  Desmond. 

Although  peace  seemed  restored  to  Ulster 
by  the  reconciliation  of  O'Donnell  and 
O'Neill  in  1440,  and  several  successive  years 
witnessed  none  of  those  great  outbreaks 
which  had  been  so  frequent  in  the  years 
preceding,  yet  the  country  was  still  far  from 
tranquil,  while  a  devastating  plague,  which 
for  a  time  visited  the  island  annually,  fully 
made  up  for  any  deficiencies  in  the  constant 
destruction  of  human  life  that  resulted  from 
the  brief  cessation  of  sanguinary  feuds.  In 
the  year  just  mentioned,  O'Connor  Faly,  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  western  borders,  was 
defeated  in  a  plundering  expedition  into 
Meath,  by  the  earl  of  Desmond.  About 
two  years  later  we  find  the  O'Neills  again 
at  war  with  the  O'Donnells,  and  calling  in 
the  assistance  of  the  English  to  war  with 
them  and  share  in  their  booty.  Not  long 
after  this,  the  English  of  Meath  and  Dublin 
were  defeated  by  the  O'Byrnes  and  O'Tooles 
in  an  incursion  into  the  territory  of  those 
septs  in  Wicklow:  while  in  a  feud  between 
the  English  and  Irish  of  Wexford,  Murtough 
Cavenagh,  the  son  of  Mac  Murrough,  who 
now  held  the  chieftainship  of  Leinster,  was 
slain.  The  Irish  chieftain  immediately 
assembled  his  fighting  men,  and  ravaged  the 
lands  of  the  English  of  Wexford  and  Lein- 
ster, until  they  appeased  his  wrath  by  paying 
eight  hundred  marks  as  an  eraic  for  the  death 
of  his  son.  Not  long  after  these  events  in 
Leinster,  the  borders  on  the  side  of  Ossory 
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were  troubled  by  a  desperate  feud  between 
the  sept  of  Mac  Gillapatrick  and  the  Butlers. 
This  quarrel  was  continued  with  violence 
till  the  next  year,  and  was  the  cause  of 

I  much  havoc  and  slaughter;  and  it  had 
scarcely  been  appeased,  when  one  still  more 
threatening  burst  out  in  the  country  of  Clan- 
rickard  between  the  De  Burghs,  though  the 
two  parties  were  eventually  reconciled.  It 
was  at  this  time  also  that  the  "  degenerated" 
De  Berminghams,  joining  with  Calvagh 
O'Connor,  or  O'Connor  Faly,  invaded 
Meath,  plundered  the  English  of  that  dis- 
trict without  mercy,  and  exacted  tribute 
and  hostages.  This  feud  was  called  by  the 
Irish  minstrels  the  "  war  of  caimin,"  and 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  a  personal  offence 
given  by  the  treasurer  of  Meath  to  the  son 
of  the  chief  of  the  De  Berminghams.  They 
had  met  in  the  great  court  of  the  town  of 
Trim,  where  De  Bermingham  came  under 
a  safe  conduct  from  the  lord-lieutenant,  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  when,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  treasurer  of  Meath  struck  him  a 
caimin  or  stroke  of  his  finger  on  the  nose. 
Incensed  at  this  insult,  young  De  Berming- 
ham stole  privately  out  of  the  town,  fled  to 
O'Connor  Faly,  and  joined  with  him  in  invad- 
ing the  English  province;  and  the  Irish 
writer  who  has  recorded  this  event  adds  that 
"  it  is  hard  to  know  that  ever  was  such  abuse 
better  revenged  than  the  said  caimin." 

In  the  year  1444,  the  date  of  the  war 
between  the  lord-lieutenant  and  the  earl  of 
Desmond  already  mentioned,  the  flame  of 
discord  appeared  to  be  lighted  up  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  Ireland.  A  war  in 
Ulster,  commenced  among  the  Irish  them- 
selves, soon  fell  upon  the  neighbouring 
English,  and  the  O'Neills  again  carried  devas- 
tation through  the  plain  of  Orgial,  and 
plundered  the  suburbs  of  Dundalk,  the  town 

■  itself  being  spared  on  the  payment  of  sixty 
marks  and  two  tuns  of  wine.  The  various 
septs  of  the  O'Connors,  Mac  Donoughs, 
O  Kellys,  Mac  Geoghegans,  and  others,  were 
all  engaged  in  the  same  turbulent  conten- 
tions. In  one  of  the  numerous  incursions 
to  which  the  English  territory  was  exposed, 
O'Connor  Faly  experienced  a  serious  defeat. 
The  year  which  followed  was  equally  turbu- 
lent, and  one  of  the  old  native  annalists  has 
left  us  more  minute  particulars  relating  to 
it  than  the  chroniclers  usually  give  on  these 
barbarous  commotions.  It  appears  that  the 
war  was  begun  in  Leinstcr  by  the  restless 
sept  of  the  Cavcnaghs,  whose  chief,  Mac 
Gerald  Cavenagh,   had  been  joined  by  a 


strong  party  from  Connaught,  under  Tur- 
lough  mac  Dubgail,  who  had  been  lured  to 
this  distant  service  by  the  hope  of  prey. 
The  two  chiefs,  thus  united,  after  having 
plundered  and  burnt  far  and  wide,  sparing 
neither  English  nor  Irish,  went  to  the  fair 
of  the  feast  of  the  holy  cross  in  Clan-Tua- 
thail,  seized  upon  the  town,  and  killed  or 
took  and  stripped  all  they  pleased  in  it,  and 
then  took  the  chief,  O'Tuathail,  an  old  man 
who  was  respected  by  his  clan,  yet  in  spite 
of  this,  they  stripped  him  also,  and  then 
sent  him  adrift,  because  they  seem  to  have 
considered  him  too  old  to  be  ransomed. 
"  After  that,"  continues  the  annalist,  "  they 
sat  down  in  the  town,  and  consumed  the 
town's  provision  in  meat,  and  they  drank 
its  drink,  or  beer  and  wine,  and  two  or 
three  of  those  who  fled  into  the  church  for 
refuge  were  choaked,  one  of  whom  was 
O'Tuathail's  daughter;  and  they  went  to 
the  church  after  that,  and  took  out  by  the 
polls  all  men  therein,  and  so  Mac  Gerald 
Cavenagh  left  Clan-Tuathail."  Turlough 
mac  Dubgail  and  his  men  were  not  so  for- 
tunate in  their  return  through  Leinster,  for 
they  were  set  upon  by  the  Mac  Geoghegans, 
who  stripped  them  of  their  plunder  and  even 
of  their  clothes,*  and  retained  their  chiefs 
in  captivity  till  they  were  liberated  by  the 
payment  of  ransoms. 

The  same  year  Meath  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  feuds  between  the  English 
and  the  O'Dalys,  each  party  committing  the 
usual  depredations  on  the  other.  This  was 
followed  by  "  a  great  war,"  produced  by  a 
new  invasion  of  Meath  by  the  De  Berming- 
hams, in  conjunction  with  O'Connor  Faly  and 
the  Mac  Geoghegans  and  other  Irish  chiefs, 
in  which  the  invaders  "  preyed  and  burnt 
towns,  and  cut  much  com,  and  took  many 
prisoners  from  the  English."  After  having 
perpetrated  all  the  havoc  they  could,  they 
"  made  peace ;"  and  then  the  Mac  Geoghegans 
and  others  went  to  the  English  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating,  but  they  were  imniedi- 

•  We  may  form  some  notion  of  the  state  to  which 
the  country  was  reduced  on  these  constant  plundering 
excursions,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  invaders 
not  only  carried  ofTor  destroyed  everything  they  could 
lay  their  hands  upon,  but  they  stripped  the  men,  and 
especially  the  women,  on  account  of  the  greater  value 
of  their  clothes,  perfectly  naked,  without  respect 
to  persons,  and  left  them  without  covering  or  plaeo 
of  refuge,  until  they  could  reach  some  friendly  tribe 
who  had  not  suffered,  in  doing  which  many  naturally 
perished  of  the  privations  they  had  to  undergo  on  the 
way.  We  frequently  find  this  relentless  system  of 
plundering  described  in  the  ware  and  insurrections 
of  much  later  times. 
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ately  seized,  and  only  set  at  liberty  after  all 
the  English  prisoners  had  been  delivered. 
After  we  have  read  of  these  and  a  multitude 
of  other  similar  commotions  throughout 
Connaught  and  in  the  south,  we  are  not 
astonished  to  find  the  annalist  winding  up  the 
year  by  informing  us  that  there  was  "a  great 
mortality  of  cattle  and  want  of  victuals  and 
dearth  of  com  throughout  Ireland." 

Time  seemed  to  have  little  effect  in  paci- 
fying the  widely  spread  spirit  of  evil,  and 
one  of  the  chroniclers  begins  the  next  year 
with  the  observation,  "a  hard  year  was  this." 
It  began  with  "horrible  wars,"  as  one  chroni- 
cler terms  them,  between  O'Connor  Faly  and 
the  English  of  Meath,  during  which  a  great 
part  of  that  province  is  said  to  have  been 
plundered  and  burnt,  and  many  of  its  inha- 
bitants slain,  the  plundering  excursions  being 
carried  to  the  ancient  hill  of  Tara  (beyond 
Trim)  and  almost  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin.  Connaught  was  devastated  not  only 
by  one,  but  by  a  variety  of  rivalries  for  its  now 
divided  chieftainship,  yet,  when  a  sangui- 
nary domestic  war,  which  desolated  the  whole 
of  Thomond,  ended  in  the  capture  and  impri- 
sonment of  its  chief,  O'Brien,  the  "degene- 
rate" De  Burghs  of  Clanrickard  could  find 
strength  to  assist  the  Irish  against  their  Eng- 
I  liah  enemies,  and  they  rescued  O'Brien  by 
force.  In  various  other  parts  of  the  island, 
the  usual  war  of  kindred  against  kindred  was 
producing  the  same  disastrous  results. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  Talbot 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  or,  as  he  was  still  called 
by  the  Irish  annalists,  lord  Furnival,  landed 
!  in  Ireland  and  assumed  the  government  at 
|  the  same  time  that  he  took  the  command  of 
j  the  army.  The  face  of  things  was  soon 
changed  within  the  English  settlements,  and 
the  English  "grew  so  strong  that  they  caused 
O'Connor  Faly  to  make  peace,  and  to  send 
many  beeves  to  the  king's  kitchen."  The 
progress  of  the  new  lord-beutenant,  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  it  in  the  slight  and  imperfect 
notices  which  occur  in  the  native  annalists, 
was  marked  by  vigour  and  severity.  The 
O'Dalys,  who  had  infested  Mcath  with  their 
j  depredations,  were  now  "most  wickedly" 
plundered  by  their  former  victims,  and  their 
chief  was  taken  prisoner  and  placed  in  close 
confinement.  One  of  the  De  Berminghams, 
who  had  likewise  been  taken  and  sent  pri- 
soner to  the  lord-lieutenant,  was  executed 
ns  a  traitor  and  quartered.  These  events 
occurred  before  the  end  of  the  year  1446. 
The  havoc  of  intestine  war  had  had  its  effect, 
and  the  next  year  opens  with  an  announce- 
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ment  of  "great  famine  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  throughout  all  Ireland,  so  that  men 
were  then  wont  to  eat  all  manner  of  herbs  for 
the  most  part."  This  was  followed  by  a  pes- 
tilence, which  ravaged  the  island  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1447,  and  did  per- 
haps as  much  as  the  arms  of  the  relentless  Tal- 
bot towards  restoring  tranquillity.  Among 
the  Irish  chieftains  captured  by  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant during  this  year,  the  one  most  lamented 
by  the  Irish  annalists  was  Felim  O'Reilly 
lord  of  Breffny,  who  is  represented  by  the 
native  writers  as  having  been  treacherously 
seized  at  Trim  when  he  came  on  a  peaceful 
mission ;  he  died  soon  afterwards  in  capti- 
vity, attacked  by  the  prevailing  pestilence. 
One  of  the  Irish  annalists,  while  lamenting 
the  fate  of  this  chieftain,  vents  his  execra- 
tions against  the  English  ruler — "  This  Fur- 
nival  was  a  son  of  curses  for  his  venom,  and 
a  devil  for  his  evils,  and  the  learned  say  of 
him  that  tbere  came  not  from  the  time  of 
Herod,  by  whom  Christ  was  crucified,  any 
one  so  wicked  in  evil  deeds." 

The  severity  thus  deprecated,  which  was 
exerted  equally  against  native  Irish  and 
degenerated  English,  soon  produced  its  effect 
in  giving  somewhat  more  security  to  the 
English  borders ;  and  the  lord-lieutenant 
called  a  parliament  at  Trim  early  in  1447, 
which  prosecuted  the  Irish  enemies  as 
bitterly  with  civil  proscription  as  their  new 
governor  pursued  them  with  the  sword.  It 
was  enacted,  among  other  things,  that  "  any 
man  who  did  not  keep  his  upper  lip  shaved, 
might  be  treated  as  an  Irish  enemy;"  and 
there  were  other  equally  severe  enactments 
against  kernes  or  retainers,  against  robbery 
by  denizened  Irishmen,  against  clipped  or 
counterfeit  coin  and  the  debased  coinage 
called  O'Reilly's  money,  and  against  extra- 
vagance in  costume. 

Talbot  seems  to  have  resigned  himself 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  faction  who 
had  opposed  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  he 
even  gratified  the  earl's  enemies  by  prefer- 
ring against  him  a  charge  of  high  treason 
on  his  return  to  England.  Oruiond's  old 
enemy,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was 
left  deputy  during  his  absence,  is  said  to 
have  carried  his  prejudices  so  far  as  to  write 
a  treatise  on  the  abuses  of  that  earl's  late 
government.  The  warlike  prior  of  Kilmain- 
ham,  still  more  violent  in  his  passions, 
renewed  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and 
offered  to  support  it  by  combat.  But  here 
the  king  interposed,  and  protected  the  earl 
from  further  annoyance. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  DUKE  OF  TOM  APPOINTED  LOBD-LIXUTKNAHT ;  WARS  OF 


HE  period  had  now  arrived 
in  England  when  the 
intrigues  of  contending 
factions,  joined  with  the 
rivalry  of  two  famili 


claiming  the  throne,  were  rapidly  progres- 
sing to  the  explosion  which  soon  afterwards 
deluged  the  country  with  the  blood  of  its 
own  children.  From  a  mere  contest  between 
rival  competitors  for  the  crown,  the  move- 
ment ended  in  a  great  social  convulsion. 
The  social  system  of  the  middle  ages  was 
indeed  gradually  falling  before  the  new  ideas 
of  political  and  moral  freedom  that  had  gone 
abroad,  and  as  the  evils  of  the  old  regime 
were  felt  heavily  under  the  rule  of  the  weak 
prince  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  who  now 
held  the  sceptre,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  people's  notions  of  popular  freedom  were 
soon  associated  with  the  name  of  the  rival 
house  of  York. 

This  rival  family  had  become  closely 
connected  with  Ireland.  Young  Edmund 
earl  of  March  had  been  sent  to  govern  Ire- 
land at  the  beginning  of  Henry's  reign,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  removing  him  to  a 
distance  from  the  court.  By  his  death, 
his  brother  Richard  duke  of  York  became 
invested  with  the  earldom  of  Ulster  and 
Cork,  the  lordships  of  Connaught,  Clare, 
Trim,  and  Meath,  and  the  immense  Irish 
estates  which  had  been  inherited  from  the 
De  Burghs  and  other  old  Anglo-Irish  fami- 
lies. Duke  Richard  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  qualities  necesssary  for  gaining 
popularity  and  commanding  respect;  as  a 
ruler,  he  was  just  and  impartial,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  firm  and  unbending,  and 
without  sacrificing  the  dignity  of  his  high 
rank,  he  exhibited  a  gentleness  and  affability 
of  demeanour  towards  his  inferiors  which 
conciliated  the  love  of  all ;  while,  as  a  com- 
mander, he  was  distinguished  no  less  by  his 
resolution  and  bravery,  than  by  the  prudence 
and  circumspection  which  characterised  his 
undertakings.  As  regent  of  France,  after 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  again 
as  the  successor  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he 
had  supported  the  declining  interests  of 
England  in  that  country  with  considerable 


ability.  His  position  with  respect  to  the 
throne,  and  his  well  known  advocacy  of 
popular  principles,  had  made  him  an  object 
of  jealousy  to  the  party  who  now  ruled  in 
the  name  of  king  Henry,  and  it  had  been 
their  policy  to  give  him  such  employment 
as  would  keep  him  at  a  distance.  His  final 
return  from  France  threw  him  into  the  heat 
of  political  faction  at  a  moment  when  his 
presence  was  most  to  be  dreaded ;  and  the 
court  party  were  glad  to  seize  upon  any 
occasion  for  removing  him  to  a  distance. 

The  wish  of  the  commons  of  Ireland,  so 
often  repeated,  that  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
or  at  least  an  English  nobleman  of  "  high 
rank"  should  be  chosen  for  the  government 
of  that  island,  was  not  forgotten,  and  the 
increasing  turbulence  of  the  natives  fur- 
nished the  excuse  for  an  extraordinary 
appointment.  It  was  represented  that  a 
general  confederacy  had  been  formed  among 
the  Irish  to  expel  the  English  from  Ireland, 
which  demanded  the  immediate  presence  of 
an  able  commander  and  a  governor  calcu- 
lated to  command  respect,  and  in  1449 
Richard  Plantagenet  duke  of  York  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant,  with  orders  to 
repair  immediately  to  his  post.  The  duke, 
although  he  was  well  aware  of  the  motives 
which  had  led  to  his  nomination,  was  not 
unwilling  to  accept  the  honour  thus  con- 
ferred upon  him ;  he  was  aware  of  the  influ- 
ence which  his  great  possessions  and  here- 
ditary honours  there,  amounting  to  not  much 
less  than  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom,  must 
secure  to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  conciliate 
the  affections  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  thus 
form  a  point  of  support  in  the  high  pros- 
pects which  were  now  opening  upon  his 
aspiring  mind.  But  he  made  his  conditions 
with  the  court,  and  besides  insisting  that  the 
office  should  be  attended  with  all  the  honour 
and  authority  which  had  ever  been  enjoyed 
by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  predeces- 
sors, he  stipulated  that  it  should  be  secured 
to  him  for  ten  years,  that  he  should  receive 
the  whole  revenue  of  Ireland  without 
account,  in  addition  to  which  he  was  to 
have  from  England  an  immediate  advance  of 
two  thousand  marks,  and  an  annual  pension 
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;  of  two  thousand  more,  and  that  he  should 
be  empowered  to  let  the  king's  lands,  to 
dispose  of  all  offices,  to  levy  whatever  forces 
he  might  consider  necessary,  and  to  name 
his  own  deputy  whenever  he  chose  to  return 
to  England.  These  conditions  were  reduced 
to  writing  by  indenture  between  the  king 
and  himself. 

Thus  was  Ireland  again  treated  as  an 
instrument  in  the  factions  of  party  in  Eng- 
land, rather  than  with  any  view  to  its  own 
interests.  Yet  the  administration  of  the 
princely  lord-lieutenant,  by  its  justice  and 
mildness,  was  far  better  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  poace  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Even  the 
Irish  annalists  speak  with  admiration  of  the 

|  "great  glory  and  pomp"  with  which  the 
duke  presented  himself*  in  Ireland  in  the 

•  summer  of  1440,  and  they  describe  how 
"  the  earls"  of  Ireland  repaired  to  his  pre- 
sence with  respect,  and  speak  of  the  devotion 
shown  by  the  commons  in  general,  and 
especially  by  his  dependents  in  Meath, 
towards  his  person.  He  found  the  native 
.Irish  more  occupied  with  their  own  feuds 
than  with  any  designs  against  the  English 
settlements.  The  O'Neills  of  the  north,  as 
well  as  the  O'Donnells,  were  as  usual  divided 
among  themselves;  two  rival  claimants  dis- 
puted the  chieftainship  of  the  O'Reillys 
of  Muinter-Maelmora;  the  interior  of  Con- 
naught  was  thrown  into  commotion  by  the 
struggles  between  rival  septs  of  the  O'Con- 
nors; the  degenerate  De  Burghs  of  Clan- 
rickard  were  similarly  engaged  in  mutual 
hostilities ;  and  similar  feuds  among  the 
Mac  Carthys  of  Desmond  proved  fatal  to 
more  than  one  of  their  chiefs.  These  com- 
motions were  followed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  which  the  Irish  annalists 
describe  as  "  a  hard  warlike  year,"  by  a 
sanguinary  feud  among  the  Maguires  of 
Fermanagh. 

It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1450,  that 
any  serious  attack  was  made  upon  the  Eng- 
lish who  lived  in  obedience  to  the  govern- 
ment. About  that  time  the  Mac  Geoghe- 
gans  issued  from  the  bogs  and  wild  country 
of  WeBtmeath,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
open  country  possessed  by  the  English, 
plundered  and  burnt  several  small  towns  and 
villages,  and  committed  great  devastation. 
The  duke  of  York  raised  his  banner,  col- 
lected as  strong  a  body  of  men  as  could  be 
brought  together  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
and  marched  to  Mullingar,  where  one  of 
the  Mac  Geoghegans  approached,  with  a 


large  body  of  horse,  to  observe  them.  But 
the  two  parties  came  to  an  agreement  with- 
out fighting,  and  the  duke  behaved  with  so 
much  gentleness  and  moderation  that  the 
Irish  chieftain'  boasted  among  bis  country- 
men, that  he  had  given  peace  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant. 

The  latter  had  already  begun  to  experience 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Irish  revenues,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  at  so  great  a  ' 
distance,  the  fulfilment  of  the  engagements 
into  which  the  English  court  had  entered 
towards  him ;  and  at  the  first  intelligence  of 
this  insurrection  of  the  Mac  Geoghegans, 
he  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  his  brother,  the  i 
earl  of  Salisbury,  to  urge  an  immediate 
attention  to  his  wants.  In  this  letter,  which 
is  printed  in  Hollinshed,  and  is  dated  from 
Dublin  on  the  15th  of  June,  the  duke  in- 
forms the  carl  how,  since  he  had  last  written 
to  the  king,  "  the  Irish  enemy,  that  is  to 
say  Mac  Geoghegan,  and  with  him  three  or 
four  Irish  captains,  associated  with  a  great  ; 
fellowship  of  English  rebels,"  had  risen 
against  the  king's  peace,  to  which  they  were 
sworn ;  and  he  complains  that  they  had 
"  vengeably  burnt  a  great  town  of  mine 
inheritance  in  Meath,  called  Rathmore,  and 
other  villages  thereabouts,  and  murdered 
and  burnt  both  men,  women,  and  children, 
without  mercy ;"  which  enemies,  he  adds, 
"  be  yet  assembled  in  woods  and  forts, 
awaiting  to  do  the  hurt  and  grievance  to 
the  king's  subjects  that  they  can  think  or 
imagine."  For  this  cause,  he  says,  he  then 
wrote  to  the  king,  beseeching  him  to  hasten 
"  my  payment  for  this  land,"  to  the  intent 
that  he  might  hire  men  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  resist  the  malice  of  the  enemy,  and 
punish  them  in  such  wise  that  they  might 
serve  as  an  example  to  others  who  might  be 
encouraged  to  do  the  same  if  these  offences 
were  Buffered  to  pass  with  impunity.  "  For 
doubtless,"  he  continues,  "  but  if  my  pay- 
ment be  had  in  all  haste,  for  to  have  men  of 
war  in  defence  and  safeguard  of  this  land, 
my  power  cannot  stretch  to  keep  it  in  the 
king's  obedience,  and  very  necessity  will 
compel  me  to  come  into  England  to  live 
there  upon  my  poor  livelihood;  for  I  had 
liever  be  dead,  than  any  inconvenience  should 
fall  thereunto  by  my  default,  for  it  shall  I 
never  be  chronicled  nor  remain  in  scripture  i 
(by  the  grace  of  God)  that  Ireland  was  lost 
by  my  negligence."  The  duke  then  alludes, 
with  some  apparent  exultation,  to  the  recent 
disasters  in  France,  which  had  brought  so 
much  odium  on  king  Henry's  ministers ;  "  for 
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I  have  example  in  other  places  (more  pity 
it  is)  for  to  dread  shame,  and  for  to  acquit 
my  troth  unto  the  king's  highness,  as  my 
( duty  is." 

'    This  appears,  nevertheless,  to  have  been 
the  only  military  expedition  of  any  import- 
I  ance  which  the  duke  led  in  person.    He  was 
[  more  eminently  successful  in  his  efforts  to 
'  promote  unanimity  among  the  English  sub- 
jects, the  object  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
devoted  himself  from  his  first  entrance  upon 
the  office.    The  first  person  of  rank  whom 
he  received,  into  his  councils  in  Ireland  was 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  a  wann  parti  zan  of  the 
rival  house  of  Lancaster,  but  whom  he  effec- 
tually conciliated  by  his  courteous  treatment 
and  by  the  respect  which  he  showed  for  that 
nobleman's  experience  in  Irish  affairs.  The 
pride  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  of 
I  late  kept  aloof  in  his  castles  in  the  south, 
'  was  still  more  flattered  by  the  courteous 
I  attentions  of  the  great  duke,  and,  although 
I  it  was  difficult  to  lay  aside  the  rude  turbu- 
lence which  had  characterized  him  during 
|  life,  he  again  made  his  appearance  in  the 
council-chamber  at  Dublin  to  serve  the  lord- 
!  lieutenant  with  something  approaching  to  a 
blind  attachment.    The  latter  dexterously 
took  advantage  of  the  birth  of  his  third  son 
George,  afterwards  duke  of  Clarence,  while 
at  Dublin,  to  enlist  in  his  favour  those  strong 
prejudices  and  sympathies  which  the  old 
English  had  already  learnt  from  their  Irish 
neighbours  to  attach  to  the  affinity  of  gossip- 
red,  by  choosing  the  two  earls  of  Ormond 
and  Desmond  to  be  his  sponsors  at  the  bap- 
tismal font. 

At  the  same  time  the  administration  of 
the  duke  showed  a  settled  resolution  to 
remedy  the  various  abuses  and  disorders  in 
the  government  of  Ireland  which  had  so 
often  been  a  subject  of  complaint.  He 
called  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  which  passed 
I  a  number  of  laws  for  this  purpose,  among 
j  which  was  one  strictly  restraining  the  number 
!  of  idle  and  disorderly  followers  whom  the  Irish 
lords  still  persisted  in  retaining:  it  ordained 
that  no  lord  should  entertain  more  horsemen 
or  footmen  than  he  could  support  without 
j  burden  to  his  neighbours,  and  that  the  names 
of  all  those  who  formed  his  retinue  should 
be  returned  to  the  magistrates  of  his  county 
or  borough;  it  abolished  all  coyne,  cosher- 
i  ings,  or  other  arbitrary  exactions;  and  it 
ended  by  declaring  that  a  violation  of  this 
statute  in  any  part  should  be  adjudged  and 
punished  as  felony.    Another  act  was  passed 
in  the  same  parliament,  intending  to  remove 


a  fruitful  source  of  evil — the  vexatious 
suits  of  law  which  were  only  commenced 
from  motives  of  hostility  towards  defendants 
against  whom  there  was  no  real  ground  for 
accusation ;  it  was  enacted  that  the  prose- 
cutor should  give  security  to  pay  the  just 
damages,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  defend- 
ant had  been  wrongfully  accused,  and  that 
bail  should  be  accepted  and  the  aggrieved 
party  be  allowed  his  suit  for  false  imprison- 
ment. It  was  at  the  same  time  not  only 
made  lawful  to  kill  every  man  found  robbing 
or  despoiling  the  king's  liege  subjects;  but 
a  reward  was  to  be  paid  to  the  slayer  by  the 
district  in  which  such  service  was  performed. 
Other  laws  now  passed  had  for  their  object 
to  hinder  many  abuses  in  the  government 
offices,  and  to  secure  a  more  effectual  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice.  The 
duke  soon  afterwards  held  another  parlia- 
ment at  Drogheda,  in  which  various  acts 
were  passed  for  reformation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  and  for  facilitating  the 
military  service,  and  by  which  the  earl  of 
Ormond  was  relieved  of  the  charges  which 
had  been  pressed  against  him  with  so  much 
animosity  under  the  influence  of  the  Talbots. 

While  the  duke  was  thus  occupied  in  his 
government  in  Ireland,  he  was  not  inatten- 
tive to  the  progress  of  political  discontent  in 
England,  and  he  no  doubt  kept  up  a  constant 
communication  with  his  friends  about  the 
court.  The  first  popular  outbreak  that  an- 
nounced the  forthcoming  storm,  was  headed 
by  an  Irishman  by  birth,  the  notorious 
Jack  Cade;  its  professed  object  was  to  place 
the  duke  of  York  on  the  throne,  and 
many  believed  that  the  duke  had  been  the 
secret  abettor  of  the  rebels.  The  reports 
relating  to  his  sinister  intentions,  spread 
abroad  in  England  by  the  court  party, 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  duke, 
with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  determined 
to  repair  to  London  to  contradict  them  in 
person;  and  although  orders  were  sent  to 
the  sheriffs  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and 
Wales,  denouncing  him  as  a  traitor,  and 
directing  them  to  hinder  his  landing,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  privilege  reserved  to 
him  of  leaving  his  post  at  his  own  pleasure, 
and,  having  eluded  the  watchfulness  of  his 
enemies  on  the  coast,  proceeded  direct  to 
London,  having  collected  on  his  road  a 
retinue  of  about  four  thousand  resolute 
adherents. 

By  leaving  Ireland  with  nothing  more 
than  his  ordinary  retinue,  the  duke  gave  an 
effectual  denial  to  *be  report  set  abroad  by 
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his  enemies,  that  he  intended  to  invade 
England  with  a  large  army  of  Irishmen  to 
overthrow  the  throne  of  the  Lancastrian 
princes ;  and  he  had  given  a  remarkable 
instance  of  moderation  and  apparent  neglect 
of  his  personal  interests  by  leaving  as  his 
deputy  in  the  government  of  that  island  the 
staunch  Lancastrian  carl  of  Wiltshire,  the 
son  of  the  earl  of  Ormond.  The  popularity 
of  the  duke  still  kept  the  English  who 
obeyed  his  government  in  peace  with  each 
other;  but  when  his  departure  was  known 
to  the  Irish  on  the  borders,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  spell  which  had  bound  them 
were  suddenly  undone,  and  they  began  imme- 

|  diately  to  return  to  their  former  disorders. 

I  During  the  year  1451,  the  Maguires,  the 
O'Kellys,  various  septs  of  the  O'Connors, 

;  and  the  Mac  Carthys,  were  all  engaged  in 
domestic  feuds  of  a  more  or  less  sanguinary 
character.  At  the  beginning  of  1452,  Nagh- 
tan  O'Donnell  was  murdered,  and  Tirconnell 
was  again  desolated  by  a  war  between  con- 
fiicting  claimants  to  the  chieftainship.  The 
chieftain  of  Tyrone,  Owen  O'Neill,  instead 
of  interfering  in  this  contest,  joined  with 
the  Maguires  in  an  expedition  against  the 
English,  and  having  marched  to  the  Fews 
or  woodlands  in  the  south  of  Armagh,  he 
encamped  there,  and  sent  out  predatory 
parties  to  plunder  the  county  of  Louth,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  expenenced  a  severe 
check  from  the  English,  and  lost  many  of 
his  men. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  duke  of 
York,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  as  his  deputy, 
called  a  parliament  at  Drogheda ;  and  in  the 
year  following,  after  the  insurrection  and 
treacherous  capture  of  the  duke  of  York  in 
Kent,  he  was  appointed  in  his  place  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  ten  years.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  recalled  to  England  to 
assist  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and 
he  left  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  to  act  as 
his  deputy.  It  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  the  depredations  of  the  O'Neills  and 
some  chiefs  on  the  other  frontiers,  compelled 
the  English  government  to  show  somewhat 
more  than  its  usual  activity  in  repelling 
attacks ;  and  the  old  earl  of  Ormond  took 
the  field  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
He  first  marched  against  one  of  the  Irish  chiefs 
of  Munster,  O'Mulrian,  and  took  and  demo- 
lished his  castle  of  Owny  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.  He  next  attacked  the  O'Dempsys 
of  Leix,  took  their  castle,  as  well  as  that  of 
Airem,  or  Irry,  where  he  released  one  of  the 
De  Bcrminghams  from  captivity,  and  he 
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burnt  the  latter  fortress.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  into  Ofialy,  where  O'Connor  Faly, 
who  had  also  captured  some  of  the  De  Ber- 
minghams,  came  and  gave  hostages  for  their 
delivery.  The  English  then  entered  Annaly, 
to  reduce  the  O'Farrells,  whose  chieftain 
likewise  made  his  submission  to  the  earl, 
and  not  only  bought  his  peace  with  a  tribute, 
but  joined  with  him  in  attacking  another  tur- 
bulent sept  in  the  modern  county  of  Longford, 
where  they  demolished  the  castle  of  Barry, 
and  destroyed  the  corn  in  the  surrounding 
country.  They  next  marched  to  Fore,  and 
thence  into  Breffny  against  the  O'Reillys, 
who  also  submitted  unconditionally.  The 
next  district  visited  by  the  earl  was  the  plain 
of  Orgial,  the  present  county  of  Louth,  which 
had  long  been  little  better  than  debatable 
ground  between  the  English  and  Irish  of 
Ulster,  and  he  there  reduced  the  Mac 
Mahons  to  obedience.  After  having  reduced 
in  a  similar  manner  a  sept  of  the  O'Neills 
bordering  on  the  English  territory,  the  earl 
ended  his  victorious  expedition  of  six  weeks 
at  Ardee,  where  he  died,  as  it  appears,  some- 
what suddenly,  about  the  end  of  August. 

The  bad  government  of  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  or  some  other  cause  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
send  back  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  had 
now  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  of  earl  of 
Ormond,  to  Ireland,  but  who,  after  a  very 
brief  tenure,  resigned  his  office  to  sir  Edward 
fitz  Eustace,  a  warlike  knight,  who  was  well 
fitted  for  the  government  of  the  pale  under 
the  circumstances  of  that  time.  It  would 
appear  that  after  the  apparent  reconciliation 
between  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  the 
title  of  the  latter  to  the  lord-lieutenancy, 
according  to  his  patent,  had  been  acknow- 
ledged, and  that  the  earl  of  Ormond's  patent 
was  therefore  set  aside.  In  a  patent  dated 
on  the  twelfth  of  August,  1453,  the  king 
speaks  of  Fitz  Eustace  as  the  deputy  of  the 
duke  of  York ;  and  from  this  time  sir  | 
Edward  fitz  Eustace  and  the  earl  of  Kildare 
succeeded  each  other  alternately  as  the 
duke's  deputies. 

On  the  death  of  the  old  earl  of  Ormond,  | 
the  Irish  on  the  borders  of  the  English  pale, 
thinking  that  they  were  entirely  relieved  by 
this  event  of  the  only  check  upon  their 
depredations,  had  again  broken  out  in  insur- 
rection, and  carried  on  their  hostilities  with 
various  success  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  year  following. 
The  Mac  Geoghegans  infested  the  plains  of 
Westmeath,  and  gained  a  victory  over  a  party 
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of  English  soldiers  who  were  escorting  to 
Dublin  a  large  body  of  fish-merchants,  laden 
with  their  fish -packs;  they  put  many  of  the 
merchants  to  death ;  and  the  annalist  who 
has  recorded  this  event,  tells  us,  that  "  no 
man  living  can  give  account  of  the  multitude 
of  eels  lost  or  left  there."  This  battle  was 
long  known  popularly  as  the  maidhm-an-aig, 
or  "  defeat  of  the  fish."  The  English  had 
their  revenge  for  this  mishap  in  a  victory, 
not  far  from  Mullingar,  over  one  of  the  most 
renowned  of  the  chieftains  of  this  family, 
Farrell  Roc  Oge  mac  Geoghegan,  who  was 
himself  slain,  and  his  head  cut  off  and  car- 
ried in  triumph  to  Dublin.  The  turbulent 
O'Connor  Faly  also  met  with  a  serious  dis- 
aster about  this  time ;  for  he  had  invaded 
the  district  of  Kildare,  when  he  was  surprised 
by  Fitz  Eustace,  and  his  men  put  to  flight. 
In  the  hurry  of  the  escape,  O'Connor  s  horse 
fell  to  the  ground ;  but  his  son  stopped,  and 
remounted  him.  The  horse  immediately 
fell  a  second  time,  and  this  was  followed  by 
i  a  third  fall ;  and  at  length  O'Connor  per- 
suaded his  son  to  leave  the  field,  and  he  was 
himself  captured  by  the  English.  But  shortly 
afterwards,  probably  on  his  formal  submis- 
sion to  the  lord-lieutenant,  he  was  set  at 
liberty. 

In  the  following  year  the  Irish  of  Ulster 
were  defeated  by  the  English  with  great 
loss.  A  fleet  of  Welsh  pirates,  at  this  time, 
infested  the  Irish  coast,  and  suddenly  appear- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  they 
had  attacked  and  plundered  some  ships 
belonging  to  that  city,  and  captured  the 
archbishop.  When  this  event  was  noised 
abroad,  the  fleet  of  Dublin  was  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  the  pirates,  but  having  followed  them 
far  to  the  north  without  overtaking  them, 
they  returned,  and  put  into  Ardglass.  There 
they  found  the  Savages  and  the  English  of 
that  district  in  arms  to  resist  an  invasion  of 
their  lands  by  the  Irish  under  O'Neill  of 
Gannaboy,  and  they  were  just  in  time  to 
contribute  to  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  the 
Irish  lost  no  less  than  five  hundred  and 
twenty  of  their  fighting  men,  including 
several  distinguished  leaders.  4 

The  struggle  for  the  chieftainship  of  Tir- 
connell  had  continued  since  the  death  of 
Naghtan  O'Donnell,  and  Donnell  O'Donnell 
was  now  installed  in  the  lordship  in  opposi- 
tion to  Naghtan's  son  Roderick,  or  Rory. 
The  latter  was  still  however  supported  by 
many  partizans,  one  of  whom  made  a  sudden 
attack  on  his  rival's  house,  carried  away 
Donnell  O'Donnell,  and  sent  him  to  be 
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imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Inch,  on  an  island 
in  Lough  Swilly,  in  Donegal.  When  Rode- 
ric  O'Donnell  was  informed  of  the  capture 
of  his  opponent,  he  immediately  collected 
his  followers  to  seize  upon  the  chieftainship, 
and,  hearing  that  the  O'Kanes  and  Mac 
Quillans  had  collected  their  septs  and  were 
hastening  to  Lough  Swilly  to  deliver  the 
fugitive,  he  marched  thither  also.  The 
castle  of  Inch  appears  to  have  been  attacked 
by  both  parties,  each  eager  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  Donnell  O'Donnell,  but  the  men  of 
Rodcric  had  the  advantage,  and  were  rapidly 
making  their  way  into  the  tower  in  which 
he  was  confined,  of  which  they  had  burnt 
the  gate  and  door  and  set  fire  to  the  stairs. 
Donnell,  in  his  prison,  heard  the  approaches 
of  his  enemies,  and  felt  assured  that  they 
would  only  enter  to  put  him  to  death ;  he 
begged  of  his  keeper  to  be  released  from  his 
fetters,  that  he  might  die  like  a  freeman, 
and  the  latter  acceded  to  his  request.  Don- 
nell then  ascended  to  the  battlements  of  the 
castle,  to  view  the  movements  of  the  assail- 
ants below.  Looking  down  he  beheld  his 
enemy  Roderic,  with  eyes  flashing  with 
anger,  watching  till  the  fire  should  subside, 
in  order  that  he  might  force  his  way  into 
the  tower  to  kill  him.  In  his  despair, 
Donnell  tore  a  large  stone  from  the  battle- 
ments and  hurled  it  down  upon  his  foe,  who, 
receiving  it  on  the  crest  of  his  helmet,  was 
crushed  beneath  it.  His  followers  dragged 
the  body  away,  and  in  the  confusion  caused 
by  this  event,  the  men  of  the  O'Kanes  and 
Mac  Quillans  fell  upon  them,  drove  them 
away,  and  rescued  the  prisoner.  Donnell 
O'Donnell  then  took  undisputed  possession 
of  the  lordship  of  Tirconnell.  Two  years 
afterwards  O'Neill  of  Tyrone  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  remaining  sons  of  Naghtan 
O'Donnell,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  his 
territory,  and  proceeding  with  a  great  army, 
in  search  of  Donnell  O'Donnell,  to  the  dis- 
triefcof  Inishowen,  he  encamped  on  the  shores 
of  an  arm  of  Lough  Swilly.  Donnell, 
taken  apparently  by  surprise,  was  hastening 
stealthily  with  a  few  attendants  to  throw 
himself  into  the  castle  which  commanded 
the  entrance  into  his  territories  on  this  side, 
when  he  was  observed  by  his  enemies,  who 
immediately  pursued  with  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  overtaking  and  surrounding  the 
fugitives,  fell  upon  them  without  mercy,  and 
slew  Donnell  O'Donnell,  with  several  of  his 
companions.  Turlough  O'Donnell,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Naghtan  O'Donnell,  then  assumed 
the  lordship  of  Tirconnell. 
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This  event  occurred  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1456.    In  the  interval  of  these  troubles  in 
Tirconnell,  similar  feuds  had  been  disturb- 
ing other  septs,  but  with  so  much  uniformity 
of  character  that  they  hardly  deserve  the 
recital,  while  events  of  much  greater  im- 
portance were  taking  place  in  England. 
Tile  duke  of  York  had  taken  courage,  and 
had  hastened  from  his  retreat  on  the  Welsh 
border,  at  the  call  of  his  partisans,  to  effect 
a  revolution  in  the  government  of  his  coun- 
try, and  assume  the  direction  of  the  state 
during  the  mental  weakness  which  had  ren- 
dered king  Henry  no  longer  a  free  agent. 
The  battle  of  St.  Albans  in  14.55  commenced 
the  well-known  wars  of  the  rival  Roses,  by 
throwing  the  king  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Yorkists,  and  the  duke  was  acknow- 
ledged  protector  of  the  kingdom.  The 
death  ot  Fitz  Eustace,  his  deputy  in  Ire- 
land, gave  him  the  opportunity  of  placing 
that  country  under  a  faithful  adherent  in 
the  person  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who  held 
several  parliaments,  the  acts  of  which  are  of 
comparatively  small  historical  importance, 
and  whose  only  embarrassment  arose  from  the 
opposition  of  some  of  the  Butlers,  who  sup- 
ported the  interest  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  who  joined  with  the  native  Irish  in  an 
insurrection  against  his  authority.   The  de- 
feat of  the  Yorkists  at  Ludlow  in  1459  by 
the  Lancastrians,  again  turned  the  political 
scale,  and  the  Yorkist  leaders  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  flight.    The  duke 
of  York,  with  his  youngest  son,  made  his 
escape  through  Wales  to  Ireland,  and  was 
received  at  Dublin  with  the  strongest  marks 
of  sympathy  and  attachment.    His  "earls 
and  homagers,"  as  they  are  termed  by  a  con- 
temporary, attended  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  when  he  re-assumed  in  person  his 
office  of  lord-lieutenant,  while  the  English 
parliament,  under  the  influence  of  his  ene- 
mies, was  passing  bills  of  attainder  against 
himself  and  his  family.    Dublin  and  Calais, 
where  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  taken  refuge, 
were  the  centres  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
Yorkist  leaders,  who  acted  more  openly, 
because  they  were  now  too  publicly  pro- 
scribed to  gain  by  concealment.    It  was  at 
the  former  place  that  the  final  arrangements 
were  made  lor  a  new  rising  in  England.  The 
duke  landed  in  England  with  many  of  his 
Irish  adherents,  in  the  summer  of  1460, 
marched  direct  towards  London,  gained  the 
important  battle  of  Northampton,  and  en- 
ured the  capital  in  triumph.    He  now  laid 
aside  his  former  scruples,  caused  his  titles 
!>1> 


to  the  crown  to  be  rehearsed  before  the 
parliament,  and  his  ambition  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  by  its  public  acknowledgment,  and 
by  the  arrangement  that  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land should  be  secured  to  himself  and  his 
heirs  after  the  death  of  king  Henry,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  line  of  Lancaster. 

When  fortune  again  turned  against  the 
duke  of  York  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Wakefield,  so  many  of  his  Irish  adherents 
were  slain  fighting  under  his  banner,  and  so 
great  was  the  consternation  which  the  intel- 
ligence of  that  event  caused  in  Ireland,  that 
the  native  chroniclers  set  it  down  in  their 
annals  that  the  domination  of  the  Saxons 
was  "  dissolved  and  spoiled,"  and  the  whole 
island  seemed  to  have  broken  out  into  one 
general  insurrection.  Some  of  the  Irish 
chiefs  who  had  given  the  English  most  trou- 
ble in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  were  no 
longer  alive,  and  among  these  was  the  O'Con- 
nor Faly  (Calvagh  More  O'Connor),  lord  of 
Offaly,  who  died  in  1458;  but  his  son  and 
successor,  Con  O'Connor  Faly,  proved  equally 
hostile,  and  only  a  few  months  before  the 
battle  of  Wakefield  he  had  given  the  English 
a  severe  defeat.  He  was  now  joined  by  the 
Butlers,  and  they  together  ravaged  Meath 
in  every  direction,  till  the  English  bought 
their  peace  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute. 
The  Mac  Geoghegans,  Mac  Mahons,  and 
other  tribes,  followed  the  example,  and  were 
bought  off  in  the  same  manner;  and  even 
the  O'Neills,  although  engaged  in  sanguinary 
contentions  with  their  old  rivals  of  Tircon- 
nell, could  find  strength  to  exact  a  pension 
from  the  tributary  English.  Many  of  the 
English  estates  on  the  borders  were  aeized 
by  the  Irish,  after  the  expulsion  of  their 
occupants,  and  the  humiliating  "black  rent" 
was  levied  with  more  rigour  than  ever. 

In  the  struggle  which  convulsed  England 
between  the  battle  of  Wakefield  and  the 
final  triumph  of  the  house  of  York  in  the 
establishment  of  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne, 
the  English  administration  in  Ireland  was 
left  to  its  own  resources,  with  no  check  to 
misgovernment,  and  no  assistance  against  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  contend, 
while  its  own  subjects  were  becoming  more 
and  more  divided  by  the  two  factions  which  I 
were  raging  in  the  neighbouring  island,  i 
After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York  at 
Wakefield,  the  party,  whichever  it  might  be, 
that  governed  England  for  the  moment,  had 
no  leisure  to  think  of  appointing  a  successor 
to  the  government  of  Ireland ;  and  the  Irish 
council  showed  its  strong  sympathies  with  the  , 
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houise  of  York  by  electing  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare  for  their  lord-lieutenant.  One  of  the 
first  cares  of  Edward  IV.  after  his  accession, 
was  to  confirm  their  choice,  and  he  only 
displaced  this  nobleman  in  order  to  show 
his  attachment  to  Ireland  by  investing  the 
government  in  his  own  brother,  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  who  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar 
claim  to  the  affections  of  his  Irish  subjects 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
born  in  the  castle  of  Dublin.  Sir  Rowland 
fitz  Eustace,  afterwards  created  lord  Port- 
lester,  who  had  held  the  office  of  lord 
treasurer,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord 
deputy  under  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
other  leading  men  in  Ireland  were  rewarded 
for  their  devotion  to  the  victorious  house  of 
York. 

At  the  moment  when  the  one  faction, 
however,  appeared  to  be  crushed  entirely  in 
England,  it  suddenly  raised  its  head  in  the 
neighbouring  island.  Among  the  victims  of 
party  who  fell  on  the  scaffold  after  the  san- 
guinary battle  of  Tow  ton,  was  the  staunch 
Lancastrian  nobleman,  James  earl  of  Ormond; 
and  the  Irish  parliament  exhibited  its  zeal 
by  passing  an  act  of  attainder  against  his 
brother  and  heir,  sir  John  Butler,  and  other 
members  of  his  family,  as  well  as  against 
several  other  noblemen  of  Ireland  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Lancastrian 
cause.  Yet  a  great  number  of  their  English 
partizans,  with  sir  John  Butler,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  earl  of  Ormond,  fled  to  Ireland, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  earl's  possessions  in 
Munster,  where  they  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  against  the  Yorkish  lord-lieutenant, 
and  collected  a  formidable  army.  The 
Anglo-Irish  government  was  relieved  from 
much  of  its  alarm  by  the  seal  of  the  young 
and  powerful  earl  of  Desmond,  who  proved 
his  devotion  to  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
York  by  raising  a  powerful  army,  said  to 
have  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  men,  to 
oppose  the  insurgents.  At  first,  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  although  far  superior  in  numbers, 
was  not  successful  in  his  operations,  and  his 
brother  Gerald  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
Butlers  entered  Leinster,  committed  great 
havoc,  and  obtained  possession  ofWaterford, 
after  which  the  war  appears  to  have  been 
carried  into  the  territory  of  the  Butlers  in 
the  modern  county  of  Kilkenny.  Here  Mac 
Richard  Butler,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  main  body  of  Ormond's  forces,  rashly 
accepted  the  cliallenge  of  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond to  decide  the  quarrel  in  a  pitched 
battle.    The  Irish  cliroiuclers  tell  us,  that 


he  acted  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  and  they  add,  as  a  reason  for  the 
earl's  unwillingness  to  fight,  that  Englishmen 
were  accustomed  not  to  give  battle  on  a 
Monday,  or  after  noon  on  any  other  day, 
and  that  Mac  Richard  suffered  for  not 
respecting  this  superstitious  observation. 
The  battle  took  place  at  Pilltown,  near  Car- 
rick-on-Suir,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
and  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Lan- 
castrians, of  whom  a  great  number  were 
slain,  and  Mac  Richard  Butler  was  himself 
taken  prisoner.*  The  consequence  of  this 
victory  was  the  capture  of  Kilkenny,  and  of 
the  corporate  towns  of  the  country  of  the 
Butlers,  by  the  Geraldines,  who  plundered 
and  ravaged  their  lands.  The  earl  of  Ormond, 
with  the  remains  of  his  forces,  retired  to  a 
strong  position  where  they  could  bid  defiance 
to  their  assailants;  and  the  sudden  arrival  of 
a  strong  body  of  English  Lancastrians,  under 
one  of  Ormond's  brothers,  who  had  captured 
four  of  the  earl  of  Desmond's  ships  on  their  1 
way,  increased  the  strength  of  the  insurgents, 
and  raised  their  courage.  The  war  between 
the  two  earls  seems  to  have  ended  in  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  the  kinjr.  subsequently  con- 
firmed sir  John  Butler  in  his  title  of  earl  of 
Ormond.  In  1463,  the  earl  of  Desmond  was 
appointed  to  succeed  lord  Portlester  as  lord 
deputy,  in  reward  for  his  great  services  to 
the  house  of  the  reigning  monarch. 

The  earl  of  Desmond  now  became  proud  i 
and  ostentatious,  and  he  was  vain  of  sur- 
rounding himself  in  Dublin  with  a  train  of 
Irish  chieftains,  who  attended  upon  him  less 
from  any  respect  to  the  English  government 
than  from  personal  friendship,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  attachment  generated  by  the  practice 
of  fostering  and  gossipred  through  several 
generations.  While  thus  indulging  in  the 
pride  of  a  great  chieftain,  Desmond  often 

•  In  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  (MS.  Laud. 
No.  610),  there  is  a  fragment  of  a  copy  of  the  Psalter 
of  Cashel,  which,  with  another  manuscript  called  the 
Book  of  Carrick,  belonged  to  Mac  Richard  Budcr,  and 
was  given  as  part  of  his  ransom  after  the  battle  of 
Pilltown,  or,  as  the  place  was  called  in  Irish,  Baile- 
an-phoill.  Besides  several  entries  relating  to  the 
Butlers,  it  contains  a  memorandum  relating  to  this 
event,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: — 

44  This  was  the  Psalter  of  Mac  Richard  Butler  until 
the  defeat  of  Baile-an-phoill  was  given  to  the  carl  of 
Ormond  and  to  Mac  Richard  by  Thomas  earl  of 
Desmond,  when  this  book,  and  the  Book  of  Carrick 
were  obtained  as  the  redemption  of  Mac  Richard; 
and  it  was  this  Mac  Richard  that  had  these  books 
transcribed  for  himself,  and  they  remained  in  his 
possession  until  Thomas  earl  of  Desmond  wrested 
them  from  him." 
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forgot  his  place  as  deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
he  offended  and  estranged  from  him  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  he  ought  to  have  con- 
ciliated. The  enemies  of  his  family  took 
advantage  of  his  failings,  and  were  gradually 
undermining  his  influence.  As  far  as  we 
can  trace  the  history  of  his  government,  he 
was  not  very  successful  in  defending  the 
English  pale  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
Irish  septs.  Among  other  troubles,  a  feud 
had  broken  out  between  the  O'Melachlins  of 
Meath  and  the  English  family  of  the  Petits 
of  Mullingar,  arising,  it  is  said,  from  an 
aggression  committed  by  Petit,  who  in  1463 
treacherously  captured  O'Melachlin's  son 
and  a  number  of  his  friends,  while  they  were 
on  a  visit  at  Mullingar.  O'Connor  Faly,  as 
the  friend  of  the  O'Melachlins,  marched  into 
Meath,  and  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty;  and 
further  hostilities  were  prevented  by  a  general 
conciliation,  which  was  perhaps  rendered 
more  easy  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Petite  and  O'Melachlins  were  related  together 
by  fostership.  Next  year,  however,  this  feud 
broke  out  again,  and  appears  to  have  led 
to  great  commotions  in  Meath  during  two 
years.  In  1 466,  encouraged  apparentlyby  the 
impunity  of  the  O'Melachlins,  the  O'Neills 
rose  in  arms  and  defeated  the  English  in  the 
plains  of  Orgial;  and  O'Brian  of  Thomond 
ravaged  the  county  of  Limerick.  The  earl 
of  Desmond  now  took  the  field,  and  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Petite,  but,  unad- 
visedly, engaging  the  forces  of  O'Connor 
Faly,  the  English  were  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earl's 
army,  with  the  earl  himself,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irish.  Desmond  was  delivered 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  keeping  of  the  brother 
'  of  O'Connor  Faly,  who  was  his  own  foster- 
brother,  and  who  conveyed  him  to  Castle 
|  Carbury.  By  this  disaster,  the  whole  of 
:  Meath  was  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Irish,  who  plundered  it  without  opposition. 
At  length  the  earl's  keeper,  who  had  treated 
his  prisoner  with  the  generosity  of  a  foster- 
I  brother,  set  him  at  liberty  without  ransom, 
|  and  delivered  at  the  same  time  a  number  of 
his  followers.  But  he  found  the  English 
pale  so  harassed  and  weakened  by  repeated 
disasters,  that  he  was  obliged  to  purchase 
peace  by  treating  with  the  Irish  enemies. 

The  ill  success  of  the  earl's  military 
government  lent  a  new  handle  to  his  domestic 
enemies,  among  whom  one  of  the  bitterest 
was  a  prelate  of  the  church,  the  bishop  of 
I  Meath,  who  had  been  accused  by  Desmond 
of  raising  a  riot  against  him  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  Dublin,  in  which  some  of  his 
followers  were  killed,  and  who  retaliated  by 
repairing  to  England  to  carry  over  complaints 
against  the  earl  for  abuse  of  power.  The 
lord-lieutenant,  however,  was  still  supported 
by  the  strong  Yorkist  feelings  of  the  Irish 
parliaments,  of  which  he  called  one  at  Wex- 
ford in  1464.  This  parliament  enacted  a 
number  of  laws,  some  of  which  were  marked 
by  the  party  feelings  of  the  day,  while  others 
were  directed  against  real  abuses,  such  as 
that  for  regulating  fees  in  the  courts,  and 
another  for  suppressing  clipt  money.  As 
the  earl  had  declared  his  intention  of  repair- 
ing immediately  to  England  to  answer  the 
charges  made  against  him,  the  parliament 
empowered  him  to  name  a  substitute  during 
his  absence,  and  they  further  showed  their 
zeal  to  his  person  by  ordering  a  citizen  of 
Drogheda,  who  "  had  passed  into  England, 
and  there  of  malice  prepense  had  accused 
Thomas  earl  of  Desmond,  the  king's  deputy, 
of  extorting  coyne  and  livery  from  several 
inhabitants  of  Meath,  and  had  been  of  counsel 
and  support  to  several  traitors  and  rebels,  to 
the  great  slander  and  rebuke  of  the  said 
deputy,"  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Dublin.  In  addition  to  this  act  of  tyranny, 
the  parliament  sent  a  strong  remonstrance 
to  the  king  in  the  earl's  favour,  setting  forth 
his  numerous  services,  and  not  forgetting 
his  zeal  against  the  Lancastrians. 

This  remonstrance  had  its  full  effect;  for 
the  earl  was  not  only  graciously  received  by 
the  king,  and  his  enemies  discountenanced, 
but  he  was  honourably  restored  to  his  govern- 
Utent,  and,  on  his  return,  the  consciousness 
of  his  triumph  made  him  prouder  than  ever, 
and  led  him  to  give  his  enemies  new  causes 
of  complaint.  He  soon  afterwards  held 
another  parliament  at  Trim,  in  which  acts 
were  passed  that  seemed  to  show  a  determi- 
nation to  assimilate  the  manners  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  pale  to  those  of  their  brethren 
in  England.  Among  other  new  regulations, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  Irish  residing  among 
the  English  subjects  should  be  obliged  to 
assume  the  English  garb  and  fashion  of  the 
hair,  to  be  sworn  liege  men  to  the  king 
within  one  year,  and  to  take  English  sur- 
names ;  that  every  inhabitant  should  practice 
with  the  long-bow  (a  formidable  weapon  in 
the  hostilities  with  the  Irish);  that  there 
should  be  a  constable  for  every  town,  to  see 
that  butts  should  be  erected;  and  that  all 
males  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty  should 
be  exercised  in  archery  on  every  holiday. 
To  prevent  the  Irish  districts  from  receiving 
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assistance  or  supplies  by  sea,  which  could 
only  be  done  by  suppressing  their  shipping, 
a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  one  to  fish 
on  the  Irish  coasts  except  by  special  licence 
from  the  king's  deputy. 

While  thus  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
and  to  all  appearance  secure  in  the  king's 
favour,  the  proud  earl  of  Desmond  stood  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  from  which  he  was 
speedily  to  be  hurled  to  his  destruction. 
The  same  event  which  drove  away  the  king- 
maker Warwick  from  Edward's  court,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  real  origin  of  the  dis- 
grace which  fell  upon  Desmond.  He  had 
expressed  strong  dissatisfaction  at  the  king's 
marriage  with  the  lady  Elizabeth  Grey, 
whom  he  was  reported  to  have  called  in 
contempt  "a  tailor's  widow."  Perhaps  he 
was  suspected  of  being  in  communication 
with  the  party  which,  after  that  marriage, 
was  formed  against  king  Edward,  and  in 
which  the  lord-lieutenant  (George  duke  of 
Clarence)  took  a  principal  part.  In  1467, 
he  was  deprived  ox  his  office  of  lord  deputy, 
which  was  given  to  a  man  of  a  very  different 
character,  John  Tiptoft  earl  of  Worcester. 

It  is  recorded  in  Hollinshed  as  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Irish,  that  the  earl  of 
Worcester  received  from  the  queen  secret 
instructions  to  watch  the  earl  and  "  sift  and 
examine  his  trade  of  life  after  the  Irish  man- 
ner, contrary  to  sundry  old  statutes  enacted 
in  that  behalf;"  and  that  the  catastrophe 
which  followed  was  the  result  of  her  intrigues. 
According  to  other  statements,  it  was  the  con- 
tinued representations  of  the  earl's  enemies, 
who  described  the  dangerous  character  of 
his  popularity  amongst  the  Irish  and  of  the 
alliances  he  was  forming  with  them,  and 
even  accused  him  of  a  design  to  renounce  his 
allegiance  and  proclaim  himself  king  of 
Ireland,  that  first  drew  upon  him  the  strong 
displeasure  of  the  government.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  in  the  first  parliament  of  the  new 
deputy,  which  was  adjourned  from  Dublin 
to  Drogheda,  an  act  was  passed  attainting 
of  high  treason  Thomas  earl  of  Desmond, 
Thomas  earl  of  Kildare,  and  Edward  Plun- 
kett,  Esq.,  as  well  for  alliances,  fostering, 
and  alterage  with  the  king's  Irish  enemies, 
as  for  furnishing  them  with  horses,  harness, 
and  arms,  and  supporting  them  against  the 
king's  subjects;  and  whoever  had  any  of 
their  goods  and  lands,  and  did  not  discover 
them  to  the  deputy  within  fourteen  days, 
was  judged  to  be  attainted  of  felony.  The 
earl  of  Desmond,  relying  probably  on  his 
power  and  on  his  family  connections,  boldly 


presented  himself  before  the  parliament  to 
answer  the  charges  brought  against  him ; 
when,  to  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of 
his  party,  he  was  arrested  and  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1468. 
The  native  chroniclers  lament  his  death  as 
that  of  "  the  most  illustrious  of  his  tribe  in 
Ireland  in  his  time  for  his  comeliness  and 
stature,  for  his  hospitality  and  chivalry,  his 
charity  and  humanity  to  the  poor  and  the 
indigent,  his  bounteousness  in  bestowing 
jewels  and  riches  on  the  laity,  the  clergy, 
and  the  poets,  and  his  suppression  of  theft 
and  immorality."  Perhaps  one  of  his  greatest 
crimes  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold,  was  the  favour  he  had 
shown  to  the  native  Irish. 

The  earl  of  Kildare,  the  chief  of  the  other 
great  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Geraldines, 
was  also  placed  under  arrest,  but  he  was  soon 
afterwards  released,  or  he  effected  his  escape, 
and  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  so 
effectually  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  king, 
that  he  not  only  obtained  his  pardon,  followed 
by  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  by  the  same 
parliament  which  had  condemned  him,  but 
in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland  in  the  room  of  his  perse- 
cutor, and  Tiptoft  earl  of  Worcester  was 
recalled  to  England.  During  the  brief  resto- 
ration of  Henry  VI.  in  1470,  the  earl  of 
Worcester  was  seized  by  the  new  rulers,  and 
executed  as  a  traitor  for  his  attachment  to 
the  house  of  York.  The  Irish  rejoiced  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  their  favourite  earl  that  the  earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  "cut 
into  quarters,"  to  use  their  own  expression, 
the  man  whom  they  only  condescended  to 
describe  by  the  epithet  of  "  the  wreck  of  the 
maledictions  of  the  men  of  Ireland."  The 
Geraldines  thus  regained  their  position  as 
the  ruling  family  among  the  English  of  Ire- 
land, and  they  continued  to  hold  it  for  several 
years,  until  their  power  and  pride  again 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  crown. 

The  parliament  called  by  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cester passed  several  acts  which  possessed  at 
least  the  appearance  of  vigour.  By  one  of 
these  it  was  ordered  that  the  "black  rent" 
which  had  been  so  generally  paid  to  the  "  Irish 
enemies  and  English  rebels,"  should  in  future 
be  paid  to  the  king's  deputy  for  the  better 
support  of  his  army;  a  regulation  which 
would  certainly  have  produced  the  greatest 
advantages  to  the  English  government,  had 
it  not  been  quite  impossible  at  that  moment 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  in  fact  it  was 
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evidently  intended  as  a  mere  reproach  on 
the  policy  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  under 
whom  this  odious  tax  had  become  general. 
Another  of  these  acts  shows  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  lord  deputy  to  inforce  the 
indentures  of  submission  by  the  only  weapon 
which  was  then  in  his  power  to  use  with 
effect,  the  excommunication  of  the  church 
threatened  in  these  indentures  against  the 
chiefs  who  broke  their  agreement,  a  sentence 
which  the  Irish  bishops  appear  to  have  been 
backward  in  pronouncing.  This  act  provides 
that,  "whereas  our  holy  father  Adrian  pope 
of  Rome  was  possessed  of  all  the  lordship 
of  Ireland,  in  right  of  his  church,  which  for 
a  certain  rent  he  alienated  to  the  king  of 
England  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  by  wiiich 
grant  the  subjects  of  Ireland  owe  their  obe- 
dience to  the  king  of  England  as  their  sove- 
reign lord,  it  is  therefore  ordained  that  all 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland  shall  upon 
the  monition  of  forty  days  proceed  to  the 
excommunication  of  all  disobedient  subjects ; 
and  if  such  archbishop  or  bishop  be  remiss 
in  executing  these  duties  in  the  premises, 
they  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds." 
One  of  the  laws  passed  in  this  parliament 
making  the  statute  of  the  sixth  of  Richard 
II.  against  rapes  (or,  as  we  now  say, 
abduction  of  females),  of  force  in  Ireland, 
is  remarkable  for  its  provision  that  "  all  sta- 
tutes made  in  England  be  adopted  and  made 
current  in  this  kingdom."  The  parliament 
called  by  the  earl  of  Kildare  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  acts  of  revenge  and  retaliation 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Gerald ines  who 
hud  been  most  active  in  the  late  measures  to 
which  that  family  had  been  made  a  victim. 

The  weakness  of  the  English  pale  at  this 
time  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  singularity 
of  the  measures  adopted  for  its  defence.  It 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  government  for 
some  time  to  leave  the  population  in  its 
territory  to  its  own  protection,  and  to  render 
that  protection  more  efficient  it  had  been 
long  endeavouring  to  enforce  among  the 
English  in  Ireland  the  same  regulations  for 
the  practice  of  the  terrible  long-bow  which 
were  observed  in  England.  To  ensure  an 
abundant  supply  of  these  weapons,  a  parlia- 
ment held  at  Naas  in  1472,  passed  an  act 
ordering  that  "  every  merchant  should  bring 
twenty  shillings'  worth  of  bows  and  arrows 
into  Ireland,  for  every  twenty  pounds'  worth 
of  other  goods  he  imported  from  England." 
All  these  precautions,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  of  little  avail,  and  one  of  the  acts  of 
the  earl  of  Kildare's  government  was  the 
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establishment  of  a  fraternity  of  arms,  under1 
the  title  of  the  "brothers  of  St.  George." 
The  first  scheme  of  this  fraternity  was  laid 
before  a  parliament  called  in  1473,  and  its 
object  was  then  stated  to  be  to  resist  and 
subdue  the  Irish  enemies  and  English  rebels. 
It  was  to  consist  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
archers  and  twenty-four  spearmen,  who 
were  to  he  retained  for  three  months  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  and 
Orgial  (Louth),  and  were  to  be  commanded 
by  lord  Portlester  and  other  officers ;  special 
arrangements  were  made  for  their  hire  and 
support.  In  a  parliament  held  the  following 
year,  this  sort  of  standing  army  received  a 
more  permanent  form.  It  was  to  consist  of 
thirteen  persons  of  highest  rank  and  most 
approved  loyalty  in  the  four  counties  above 
mentioned,*  who  were  to  assemble  annually 
at  Dublin  on  St.  George's  day,  to  give  public 
expression  of  their  zeal  for  the  English 
government,  from  which  circumstance  they 
took  the  title  of  the  "  fraternity  of  St. 
George."  Their  captain  was  to  be  chosen 
every  year  on  this  anniversary,  and  he  was 
assigned  for  his  train  a  hundred  and  twenty 
archers  on  horseback  and  forty  other  horse-  j 
men,  the  latter  with  one  attendant  to  each, 
the  archers  to  be  paid  each  sixpence  a  day, 
and  the  others  fivepence  for  themselves  and 
attendants,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  four 
marks.  This  money  was  to  be  raised  by  a 
duty  of  twelvepence  in  the  pound  on  all 
merchandize  sold  in  Ireland,  except  hides 
and  the  goods  of  freemen  of  Dublin  and 
Drogheda.  These  two  hundred  men  and 
thirteen  officers  constituted  the  whole  body 
of  the  regular  soldiery  then  possessed  by 
the  English  government  in  Ireland,  and  on 
them,  with  the  irregular  forces  which  could 
be  levied  in  an  emergency,  the  English  pale  i 
depended  for  its  defence,  a  striking  proof  j 
how  much  more  the  native  Irish  attended  to 
their  mutual  feuds,  than  of  the  com  ni  on  I 
enemy,  who  at  this  time  could  have  opposed 
a  very  ineffectual  resistance  against  their 
united  attack.  This  fraternity  served  also  : 
as  a  kind  of  standing  police,  for  an  especial 
authority  was  given  to  their  captain  to  appre-  i 
hend  outlaws,  rebels,  and  all  who  refused 
obedience  to  the  laws. 

"  These  were,  in  the  first  instance,  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare, lord  Portlester,  and  sir  Rowland  Eustace,  for 
the  county  of  Kildare;  lord  liowth,  the  mayor  of 
Dublin,  and  sir  Robert  Dowdal,  for  that  of  Dublin ; 
lord  Gormanston,  Edward  and  Alexander  Plunltett,  1 
and  Barnaby  Barntral,  for  the  county  of  Meath ;  and 
the  major  of  Drogheda,  sir  Laurence  Taaf,  and 
Richard  Bellew,  for  the  county  of  Orgial  or  Louth. 
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The  family  of  the  Geraldines  was  now 
destined  to  suffer  a  temporary  eclipse  by 
the  sudden  rising  of  the  Butlers  into  royal 
favour.  John  Butler,  the  brother  of  the 
attainted  earl  of  Ormond,  had  obtained  the 
title  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  and 
he  became  so  great  a  favourite  with  king 
Edward,  that  he  was  chosen  to  attend  that 
monarch  into  France.  Edward  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  him  as  the  goodliest 
knight  and  finest  gentleman  in  Christendom; 
and  he  asserted  that  if  good  breeding,  gene- 
rosity, and  liberality  were  lost  in  the  world, 
they  might  all  be  found  in  perfection  in  the 
earl  of  Ormond.  In  1475,  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare  was  removed  from  the  office  of  lord 
deputy,  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  old  and  inveterate  enemy 
of  the  Geraldines,  William  Sherwood,  bishop 
of  Meath.  It  was  the  parliament  called  by 
this  deputy  that  reversed  the  attainders 
prised  against  the  Butlers  after  the  battle  of 
Towton.  The  same  parliament  passed  a 
singular  and  significant  law,  that  any  Eng- 
lishman, injured  by  a  native  Irishman  of  an 
independent  sept,  might  reprize  himself  on 
the  whole  sept  and  nation.  It  was  a  mea- 
sure specially  calculated  to  perpetualise  the 
hostilities  between  the  two  races. 

For  two  or  three  years  after  the  dismissal 
of  the  Geraldines  from  the  government,  the 
English  pale  was  disturbed  by  the  factious 
rivalry  between  them  and  the  Butlers,  which 
rose  so  high,  that,  wearied  with  the  com- 
plaints of  both  parties,  king  Edward  at  length 
sent  his  commission  to  the  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their 
discord,  and  to  act  as  umpire  between  them. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  archbishop's 
proceedings,  but  the  loss  of  the  chiefs  of 
each  party  seems  to  have  appeased  their 
animosity  for  a  moment.  Pious  motives 
carried  the  earl  of  Ormond  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  and  he  died  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  1478;  and  in  the  same  year  Thomas  earl 
of  Kildare  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Gerald. 

Family  rivalry  now  merged  into  a  struggle 
of  political  parties,  and  at  last  the  Irish 
parliament  resolved  that  the  bishop  of 
Meath  should  repair  in  person  to  the  King, 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  disorders  of  the 
Irish  government  and  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  them.  The  Geraldines 
sent  representations  in  contradiction  to  those 
of  the  parliament,  which  led  to  a  new  con- 
tention, but  which  were  so  far  success- 
ful, that  in  1478  Gerald,  the  young  earl 


of  Kildare,  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  The  appointment  was, 
however,  suddenly  cancelled,  and  the  king 
made  an  attempt  to  throw  both  factions 
aside  by  appointing  Henry  lord  Grey  his 
lord  deputy,  and  sending  him  over  with  a 
train  of  three  hundred  men-at-arms  and  a 
company  of  archers.  But  now  the  Anglo- 
Irish  seem  to  have  discovered  that  a  great 
lord  "  of  English  birth"  was  not  the  man 
best  fitted  to  govern  them,  and  they  showed 
every  opposition  in  their  power  to  the  new 
deputy.  It  appears  that  lord  Grey's  com- 
mission and  the  letters  dismissing  the  earl 
of  Kildare  from  his  office,  were  sealed  with 
the  king's  private  seal,  and  the  earl  object- 
ing to  this  an  informality,  and,  pretending  to 
doubt  their  authority,  refused  to  obey  them, 
but  continued  to  exercise  his  office,  and 
called  and  prorogued  his  parliament;  while 
lord  Portlester,  the  chancellor,  carried  away 
the  great  seal,  and  Keating,  prior  of  Kil- 
mainnam,  who  was  constable  of  the  castle 
of  Dublin,  refused  to  deliver  that  fortress 
up  to  the  new  deputy. 

The  latter  called  a  parliament  which  he 
proclaimed  as  the  only  real  one,  and  which 
passed  acts  of  its  own,  and  annulled  those  of 
the  rival  assembly;  he  declared  the  great 
seal  cancelled,  and  gave  directions  for  a  new 
one  to  be  made ;  and  he  summoned  the  prior 
of  Kilmainham,  on  his  peril,  to  deliver  up 
the  castle.  In  the  midst  of  these  conten- 
tions, the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  was  conferred  by  the  king 
on  his  infant  son  George.  As  soon  as  intel- 
ligence of  this  event  reached  Ireland,  the 
lords  in  opposition  held  a  meeting,  to  which 
they  gave  the  title  of  the  king's  council,  and 
in  which  they  elected  the  carl  of  Kildare  to 
the  office  of  lord  deputy ;  while  lord  Grey 
received  a  new  commission  to  the  office  from 
the  king.  There  were  now  two  govern- 
ments and  two  parliaments  leagued  against 
each  other,  and  passing  laws  independent  of 
each  other.  At  length  king  Edward  sum- 
moned the  leading  men  of  each  party  to 
appear  before  him  in  England ;  and  there, 
after  lord  Grey,  who  seems  to  have  been 
wearied  of  the  factions  against  which  he  had 
to  contend,  had  resigned  his  office,  Gerald 
earl  of  Kildare  was  appointed  lord  deputy 
under  Richard  duke  of  York,  who  had  been 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  George.  The  revenue  of  Ireland 
was  at  this  period  so  low,  that  it  was  expressly 
provided,  that  if  the  annual  sum  of  six  hun- 
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dred  pounds,  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  deputy's  small  military  establishment, 
consisting  of  eighty  archers  on  horseback, 
and  forty  spearmen,  should  prove  too  onerous 
for  the  country,  it  should  be  supplied  from 
England. 

This  appointment,  with  the  moderation  of 
the  king  in  selecting  from  the  acts  of  the 
two  opposing  parliaments  those  which  pro- 
mised to  be  most  profitable  and  directing 
them  to  be  confirmed  by  a  new  parliament, 
had  the  full  effect  of  restoring  tranquillity. 
I  The  carl  of  Kildare's  commission  of  office 
was  fixed  for  four  years,  but  he  continued 
to  rule  Ireland  during  the  two  brief  reigns 
which  followed,  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
office  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  His 
parliaments  followed  generally  in  the  steps 
of  their  predecessors,  and  few  of  their  acts 
have  much  importance  in  history.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that,  at  the  same  time  that 
one  of  these  parliaments  enacted,  that  "  the 

fale  should  hold  no  correspondence  with  the 
rish,"  the  earl  of  Kildare  was  marrying  his 
sister  to  the  head  of  the  great  northern  sept 
of  the  O'Neills,  upon  which  a  special  act 
was  passed  for  naturalizing  O'Neill,  and 
giving  him  all  the  rights  of  an  English  sub- 
ject. It  was  an  effect  of  that  fatal  separation 
of  character  between  the  Geraldine,  proud 
in  his  wealth  and  power,  making  his  own 
alliances,  and  only  obedient  to  the  English 
government  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  the 
officer  of  the  English  crown,  ruling  the 
English  pale  according  to  principles  which 
had  there  become  permanent.  As  the  king's 
deputy,  he  is  represented  as  distinguishing 
himself  by  the  vigour  with  which  he  repressed 
all  predatory  excursions  into  the  English 
pale,  whether  by  "  Irish  enemies  "  or  dege- 
nerate "  English  rebels,"  and  by  his  severity 
in  punishing  delinquents ;  while,  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  chiefs  without  the  pale, 
he  is  spoken  of  by  the  Irish  annalists  as 
taking  part  in  the  local  quarrels  of  the 
natives,  and  often  turning  them  to  the  advan- 
tage of  himself  or  his  kinsmen. 

The  latter  continued  to  be,  by  their  mu- 
tual animosities,  the  best  safeguards  to  the 
English  settlements  in  Ireland.  The  great 
and  widely-extended  family  of  the  De 
Burghs,  or,  as  we  shall  now  have  to  call 
them,  the  Burkes,  had  become  so  entirely 
degenerate,  that  the  name  seldom  occurs  in 
the  history  of  the  English  government.  But 
they  were  actively  engaged  in  the  internal 
wars  of  Connaught,  and  had  for  many  years 
been  gradually  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Mo 


O'Connors,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  was 
now  the  O'Connor  Faly,  the  chieftain  of 
Offaly.  The  Burkes  themselves  were  divided 
into  the  two  great  branches  of  Clanrickard 
and  of  the  north  of  Connaught.  At  the  period 
of  the  execution  of  the  earl  of  Desmond  in 
1468,  the  Burkes  of  the  south,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  O'Connor  Don,  were  brought  into 
collision  with  O'Donnell  and  the  forces  of 
Tirconnell,  in  a  dispute  relating  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  chieftainship  of  the  O'Rourkes, 
and  with  the  Mac  Dermotts  and  some  of  the 
septs  of  the  O'Connors,  in  consequence  of 
the  various  feuds  which  broke  out  at  once 
in  different  parts  of  Connaught.  The  deaths 
of  various  chiefs  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
involved  their  septs  in  all  the  inconveniencies 
of  disputed  successions.  The  English  of  the 
pale  became  involved  in  some  of  these  dis- 
putes; they  took  O'Connor  Faly  prisoner, 
and  destroyed  the  castle  of  the  O'Reillys  at 
Tullymongan,  and  the  monastery  of  Cavan  ; 
but  they  experienced  a  severe  defeat  from 
the  Irish  of  Ulster  under  Con  O'Neill.  The 
most  important  of  the  numerous  feuds  of 
this  kind  which  marked  the  year  1469,  was 
the  renewal  of  the  troubles  in  Connaught, 
where  the  Burkes  of  the  north  joined  with 
the  O'Donnells  in  making  war  upon  the 
Burkes  of  Clanrickard  and  their  usual  allies 
the  O'Briens  of  Munster.  The  latter  were 
defeated  in  two  pitched  battles  fought  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  the  second  of  which  was 
remembered  afterwards  as  an  action  of  cele- 
brity, under  the  title  of  "  the  defeat  of 
Glanog,"  from  the  name  of  a  small  river 
near  which  it  was  fought. 

Connaught  was  to  a  great  degree  pacified 
in  1470,  but  there  was  war  among  the 
O'Rourkes,  between  the  O'Connors  of  Sligo 
and  the  O'Donnells,  and  among  the  Mac 
Donoughs,  the  Mac  Geoghegans,  the  Ma- 
guires,  and  the  O'Neills.  The  continuation 
of  all  these  feuds  during  the  year  14-71, 
brought  the  English  into  Offaly  and  into 
the  country  of  the  Mac  Mahons,  and  gave 
them  uneasiness  in  other  parts  of  the  fron- 
tier. In  the  year  following,  the  English  of 
Westmeath  were  at  war  with  the  O'Kellys. 
Besides  the  petty  contentions  of  the  smaller 
septa,  which  were  continued  almost  without 
interruption  during  several  years,  the  year 
1473  was  marked  by  a  "great  war"  between 
the  Mac  Rannalls  and  the  Mac  Shanlys  in 
Lcitrim,  in  the  course  of  which  several  towns 
were  burnt.  The  next  year  was  distin- 
guished similarly  by  a  "great  war"  between 
O'Donnell  of  Tirconnell  and  O'Neill  of 
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Tyrone.  Another  "great  war"  occurred  in 
1475  between  the  Mac  Mahons,  in  which 
the  English  of  Orgial  were  involved ;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  numerous  small  feuds 
which  troubled  the  western  parts  of  the 
island  led  the  powerful  O'Donncll  to  make 
what  the  Irish  chronicles  call  a  "circuitous 
hosting,"  which  will  be  best  described  in 
their  words.  Having  formed  a  junction  with 
Maguire,  O'Rourke,  and  other  chiefs  of 
Lower  Connaught,  he  marched  first  to  Bally- 
connell,  in  Cavan,  to  rescue  Brian  O'Reilly, 
I  who  was  Donnell's  friend  and  confederate, 
and  to  make  peace  between  O'Rourke  and 
O'Reilly.  O'Reilly  came  to  Ballyconnell, 
and  the  forced  reconciliation  took  place, 
hostages  being  given  to  O'Donnell  for  its 
observance.  O'Donnell  next  proceeded  to 
Fenagh-Moy-Rein,  where  Mac  Rannall  came 
and  made  his  submission.  He  then  pursued 
his  course  till  he  entered  Annaly,  where  he 
went  to  assist  the  sons  of  Irial  O'Farrell, 
who  were  at  war  with  another  branch  of  the 
O'Farrells  for  the  chieftainship;  O'Donnell 
spoiled  and  burnt  all  Annaly,  except  the  part 
which  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Irial,  whom 
he  left  "in  power  and  might."  He  after- 
wards proceeded  through  Westmeath,  where 
he  burnt  Castletown-Delvin,  and  ravaged 
the  surrounding  country.  While  he  lay 
encamped  in  Meath,  the  English  families  of 
the  Dillons  and  Daltons  came  and  "made 
peace  with  him,"  that  is,  they  paid  him  to 
spare  their  lands.  He  then  marched  into 
Offaly,  to  assist  O'Connor  Faly  against  the 
English,  and  remained  for  some  time  plun- 
dering and  ravaging  Meath  on  each  side  of 
him.  He  "  demolished  and  burnt"  Castle- 
Carburyand  Ballymeyler,  in  Kildare,  ravaged 
the  territories  of  Tir-Briuin  and  Fertullach, 
and  exacted  a  contribution  from  the  town 
of  Mullingar  to  spare  it  from  pillage,  after 
he  had  devastated  the  country  around  it. 
He  then  pursued  his  course  into  the  district 
in  the  north  of  the  modern  King's  County, 
to  join  in  a  feud  which  divided  the  sept  of 
the  O'Melachlins,  and  he  there  gained  two 
battles,  and  burnt  the  two  castles  of  Moy- 
hownagh  and  Moyelly  belonging  to  that 
sept.  From  thence  O'Donnell  proceeded 
with  his  army  to  the  Shannon ;  and  some  of 
the  O'Kellys,  who  accompanied  him  on  this 
expedition,  having  collected  together  all  the 
vessels  they  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
crossed  that  river  into  the  territory  of  Hy- 
Many,  "  and  there  he  remained  until  he  had 
rested  and  recruited  himself  after  his  long 
expedition."  He  then  proceeded  in  the 
vol.  i.  2  I 


same  hostile  manner  through  Clanrickard 
(Clare),  Conmaicne  (Mayo),  the  Clan-Cos- 
tello,  and  Lower  Connaught,  to  his  own 
country,  "having  received  submission  and 
gained  victory  and  triumph  in  every  place 
through  which  he  passed.' 

This  fierce  inroad  appears  to  have  pro- 
voked no  retaliation,  even  from  the  English, 
and  the  only  enemies  we  find  in  the  field 
against  O'Donnell  in  1476,  were  the  Burkes. 
Mac  William  Burke,  joined  by  the  Mac 
Dermotts,  raised  an  army  to  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  Lower  Connaught  with  the  chief 
of  Tirconncll,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Mac 
Donoughs;  but  they  came  to  an  arrange- 
ment without  fighting,  and  agreed  to  divide 
the  territory  in  dispute  between  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  English  of  Meath  became 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Irish  of  the 
county  of  Longford  and  with  O'Connor 
Faly,  which  led  to  extensive  devastations. 

In.  1477,  Tirconnell  was  again  weakened 
and  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  O'Neills 
by  domestic  wars  among  the  O'Donnells ;  and, 
in  the  south,  a  feud  among  the  Mac  Carthys 
led  to  a  general  commotion  throughout 
Munster,  in  which  the  English  and  Irish  of 
that  province  were  equally  involved.  In 
the  autumn  of  1478,  war  again  broke  out 
between  the  Burkes  of  Sligo  and  O'Donnell, 
arising  apparently  from  a  feud  among  the 
Mac  Dermotts ;  and  there  was  a  "  great  war" 
between  the  O'Connors  in  the  plain  of  Con- 
naught. The  two  following  years  were 
marked  by  a  continuous  and  obstinate  war 
between  the  chiefs  of  Tirconnell  and  Tyrone, 
in  the  course  of  which  several  distinguished 
members  of  both  families,  the  O'Donnells 
and  the  O'Neills,  were  slain.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  spite  of  these  troubles,  the 
O'Neills  found  leisure  to  provoke  the  Eng- 
lish government,  for  in  1480,  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  then  deputy,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  English  of  Meath,  and  marched 
into  Tyrone  to  support  Con  O'Neill,  one  of 
the  contending  parties.  They  attacked  the 
castle  of  John  Boy  O'Neill,  who  defended  it 
against  them  successfully,  and  the  deputy 
returned  without  having  made  any  impres- 
sion on  the  Irish  enemies.  On  the  accession 
of  a  new  king  or  chief  among  the  Irish  septs, 
it  was  the  old  custom  to  select,  generally 
from  another  branch  of  the  family,  an  heir 
apparent,  or,  as  he  was  termed,  a  "  roydamna," 
who  was  to  be  his  successor.  It  was  this 
custom  which,  by  the  rivalry  it  excited,  and 
the  factions  which  resulted  from  it,  led  to 
the  domestic  wars  and  seditions  which  fill 
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the  pages  of  the  Irish  annalists.  Con  O'Neill 
was  the  roydamna  or  heir  apparent  of  Tyrone ; 
it  was  he  who  married  the  sister  of  the  earl 
of  Kildare,  who  was  thus  naturally  led  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  his  brother-in-law  in 
his  war  against  his  Irish  kinsmen.  This 
war  was  revived  in  1481,  when  Con  O'Neill 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  was 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  O'Donnells. 
He  was  ransomed  from  them  in  1483,  upon 
which  his  father  resigned  to  him  the  chief- 
tainship of  Tyrone,  probably  as  a  precaution 
against  the  rivalry  of  the  Clannaboy  O'Neills; 
for  he  was  no  sooner  inaugurated,  than  the 
latter,  supported  by  O'Donnell,  recommenced 
the  war  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  before. 
O'Donnell  assembled  the  whole  force  of  Tir- 
connell  and  Lower  Connaught,  and  joining 
with  Hugh  Oge  Boy  O'Neill,  went  direct 
to  Dundalk,  which  they  plundered,  as  well  as 
the  surrounding  country.  The  earl  of  Kil- 
dare, with  an  English  army,  marched  against 
the  invaders,  but  was  defeated  with  consi- 
derable loss;  and  O'Donnell  then  proceeded 
to  Louth,  which  was  only  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  payment  of  tribute.  When  they 
left  Louth,  each  party  was  probably  anxious 
to  secure  his  plunder,  and  Hugh  Oge  Boy 
O'Neill  separated  from  O'Donnell,  and 
marched  home  through  the  valley  of  the 
Newry  river.  O'Donnell  went  through 
the  territory  of  Orgial,  or  Oriel,  a  great  part 
of  which  was  then  subject  to  the  O'Neills, 
plundering  and  burning  the  country,  until 
he  arrived  at  the  Blackwater.  There,  the 
annalists  tell  us,  his  men  "cut  down  and 
felled  dense  and  impervious  woods,  which 
impeded  their  progress  on  the  brink  of  that 
river,  so  that  they  formed  a  free  and  open 
passage  for  the  army  through  these  woods." 
The  annalist  who  records  this  event  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  some  confusion  in  his 


account  of  this  part  of  O'Donnell's  march 
through  the  country  of  his  enemies,  and  he 
has  probably  omitted  by  accident  what  passed 
between  the  Blackwater  and  the  Mourne, 
which  the  army  of  Tirconnell  appears  to 
have  passed  near  Strabane.  There,  accord- 
ing to  the  annalist,  "he  ordered  his  troops 
to  construct  a  strong  wicker  bridge  across 
the  river,  which  being  done,  his  whole  armv, 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  crossed  the  stream, 
without  man  or  horse  being  drowned.  They 
then  let  the  bridge  float  down  the  stream, 
so  that  their  enemies  could  only  view  them 
from  the  opposite  side."  Thus,  after  an 
expedition  quite  as  formidable  as  that  which 
he  had  carried  into  effect  in  1475,  the  great 
O'Donnell  returned  to  his  own  house,  with 
"  victory  and  triumph."  Yet  he  hardly  took 
time  to  repose  himself,  before  he  made 
"another  hosting"  against  the  Maguires, 
and  carried  off  great  booty  from  their  terri- 
tory. 

The  war  between  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell 
broke  out  again  in  1484,  and  was  followed 
by  a  sanguinary  feud  among  the  Maguires,  ' 
of  Fermanagh,  arising  from  the  murder  of  | 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  sept  by  his  kins-  j 
men.    In  1485,  there  was  war  in  Connaught  I 
between  the  O'Connors  and  the  Burkes  of  I 
Clanrickard ;  between  the  O'Neills  of  Clan- 
naboy and  the  English,  in  which  the  chief 
of  the  O'Neills  was  slain;  between  the 
O'Neills  of  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell,  in  1 
which  the  latter  had  again  the  advantage,  ■ 
and  carried  off  much  plunder;  among  the 
O'Reillys  of  Cavan,  in  which  the  earl  of  i 
Kildare  interfered;  between  the  Mac  Mahons 
in  Orgial,  in  which  the  English  were  also 
involved;  between  the  family  of  O'Connor 
Faly ;  and  between  the  Maguires  of  Ferma- 
nagh.   Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when 
Henry  VII.  ascended  the  English  throne. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

fLAHUER  PART  OF  THE  RE10N  OF  HENRY  VII ;  THE  CONSPIRACY  TO  RAISE  LAMBERT  8IMNEL  TO  THE  THRONE. 


t"  IRM  iu  their  attachment 

ip  ^^^MR  to  tne  nouse  °f  York, 

^  - '  *      V"  ^ng^8^  subjects  in 

$1  *»  Ireland    received  the 

&f^ffl&]^uf ■  tidings  of  the  accession 

*ffl/r^fr vffall  ot  a  new  dynasty  wit}l 

little  joy,  and  many  of 
"life  iWL    them  waited  in  sullen 

discontent    ready  to 
"  *UT1    ~~ "  snatch  at  the  slightest 

hope  of  restoring  the  fallen  family  to  the 
throne.  The  singular  moderation,  whatever 
were  its  motives,  which  led  the  new  king  to 
leave  the  offices  of  state  in  Ireland  in  the 
hands  of  zealous  chiefs  of  the  Yorkist  fac- 
tion, while  it  apparently  conciliated  them 
for  the  moment,  no  doubt  made  them  more 
presumptuous  in  their  own  force,  and  proved 
eventually  the  means  of  fostering  rebellion. 
The  only  change  of  any  importance  made 
by  king  Henry  on  his  accession,  was  the 
appointment  of  his  uncle,  Jaspar  earl  of 
Pembroke,  now  created  duke  of  Bedford, 
to  the  lieutenancy.  Kildare  was  confirmed 
in  the  office  of  lord  deputy;  and  not  only 
were  the  other  Yorkist  officers  left  in  their 
places,  but  the  king  forbore  even  to  add  any 
of  the  Lancastrian  party  to  the  council  of 
state.  The  Lancastrians,  however,  were  not 
neglected;  and  the  family  of  the  Butlers 
especially  were  taken  into  royal  favour. 
Thomas  Butler,  who  had  been  attainted  with 
the  rest  of  his  brothers  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  was  now  restored 
to  the  estates  of  his  family  and  to  the  title 
of  earl  of  Ormond,  and  he  was  made  one  of 
theprivy  council  of  England. 

The  history  of  this  period,  and  of  the 
several  plots  to  overthrow  the  throne  of  the 
Tudors,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and 
we  can  only  trace  the  course  of  events  from 
the  moment  they  become  public.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  most  of  these 
plots  were  hatched  at  the  court  of  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  third  sister  of 
Edward  IV.,  whose  ruling  passion  was  her 
hatred  of  the  house  which  now  held  her 
brother's  throne;  but  they  were  brought  to 
maturity  in  Ireland,  which  was  now  the 
grand  asylum  of  her  party.    One  prince  of 


the  house  of  York,  Edward,  son  of  the  late 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  been  raised  by 
bis  uncle,  Edward  IV.,  to  the  title  of  earl 
of  Warwick,  received  more  than  ordinary 
sympathy  from  the  Irish,  because  his  father 
had  been  born  in  Dublin,  and  had  been  lord- 
lieutenant  during  several  years.  Richard 
III.  had  treated  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  as  the  heir  apparent  to  the  English 
throne,  but  subsequently,  from  sentiments 
of  jealousy,  he  had  Jcept  him  a  close  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  Sheriff- Hutton  in  Yorkshire; 
and  Henry  VII.,  finding  the  young  prince 
in  this  position,  instead  of  treating  him  with 
generosity,  transferred  him  from  Yorkshire 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  subjected  to  great  harsh- 
ness. He  was  at  this  time  about  fifteen  j 
years  of  age.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  of 
sympathy  throughout  the  kingdom  for  this 
young  scion  of  a  popular  family;  and  his 
name,  therefore,  was  the  first  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  strength  of  Henry's 
throne. 

He  appears  not  to  have  been  many  months 
seated  on  it  before  his  suspicions  were 
awakened  by  the  activity  of  the  Yorkists  in 
Ireland,  and  he  despatched  orders  to  the  earl 
of  Kildare  to  repair  to  him  in  England, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  desired  to  consult 
with  him  on  the  state  of  the  government 
committed  to  his  charge.  But  the  earl,  pro- 
bably conscious  of  the  dangerous  ground  on 
which  he  stood,  selected  that  moment  for 
calling  a  parliament;  and  he  prevailed  on 
the  principal  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
to  petition  the  king  for  at  least  a  suspension 
of  his  mandate,  on  the  plea  that  the  presence 
of  the  deputy  was  absolutely  necessary  during 
the  discussion  of  affairs  for  which  the  parlia- 
ment was  specially  summoned.  About  the  ) 
same  time  the  activity  of  the  conspirators 
was  increased  by  the  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  the  English  monarch. 

The  immediate  agent  in  getting  up  the 
plot  which  was  at  this  moment  in  agitation, 
was  an  aspiring  and  turbulent  ecclesiastic  of 
the  university  of  Oxford  named  Richard 
Simons,  who  had  brought  up  a  boy  named 
Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  of  an  Oxford 
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tradesman,  and  an  apt  scholar  in  the  path  in 
which  Simons  directed  him.  It  is  said  to 
have  heen  proposed  first  that  this  youth 
should  personify  the  younger  of  the  two  sons 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  a  story  was  manufac- 
tured that  he  had  escaped  from  his  uncle 
Richard,  when  his  elder  brother  was  mur- 
dered in  the  Tower.  This  plan,  however, 
if  really  entertained,  was  immediately  relin- 
quished, as  the  name  of  the  young  earl  of 
Warwick  seemed  more  calculated  to  raise 
sympathy,  and  therefore  promised  a  better 
chance  of  success,  with  the  further  advan- 
tage that,  in  case  the  Yorkist  party  were 
victorious,  the  true  earl  of  Warwick  might 
easily  be  brought  forward  to  take  the  place 
of  the  false  one. 

Accordingly,  early  in  1486,  a  report  was 
suddenly  spread  abroad  that  the  earl  of 
Warwick  had  escaped  from  the  Tower;  and 
within  a  few  days  afterwards  Richard  Simons 
landed  in  Dublin  with  his  ward,  whom  he 
presented  to  the  lord  deputy  and  other  lords 
of  the  council  as  the  Yorkist  prince.  The 
youth  himself,  who  was  tall  and  handsome, 
acted  his  part  to  perfection,  and  gave  such  a 
clear  and  plausible  account  of  his  adventures, 
that  he  was  readily  believed  by  people  who 
Wt  re  already  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  The 
earl  of  Kildare  at  once  declared  his  convic- 
tion that  the  pretender  was  the  real  heir  to 
the  throne  of  England,  and  his  example 
having  drawn  after  him  most  of  the  lords 
and  commons  of  the  pale,  they  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  proclaim  him  by  the  title  of 
Edward  VI.,  king  of  England  and  France, 
and  lord  of  Ireland. 

When  king  Henry  heard  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Yorkists  in  Ireland,  he  prepared 
deliberately  to  baffle  their  designs.  One  of 
his  first  steps  was  to  take  the  real  earl  of 
Warwick  from  the  Tower,  and  to  convey 
him  publicly  through  the  city  of  London 
that  the  populace  in  England  might  be  con- 
vinced of  the  imposture ;  and  having  shown 
him  to  those  of  the  English  nobles  whose 
fidelity  he  suspected,  and  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  his  person,  he  carried  him 
in  solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  attended 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The 
conspirators  in  Ireland  were  not  disconcerted 
by  the  king's  proceedings,  but  they  retorted 
on  him  the  charge  of  imposture,  and  declared 
that  he  had  dressed  up  a  boy  in  the  garb  of 
the  young  prince  in  order  to  deceive  the 
people  of  England;  and  so  entirely  were 
the  Irish  in  general  convinced  that  this  was 
the  case,  that  the  native  annalists  always 
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speak  of  Simnel  as  the  true  earl  of  Warwick. 
They  sent  their  envoys  to  the  court  of  Bur- 
gundy to  seek  assistance  in  their  enterprise, 
and  there  they  found  the  duchess  prepared 
to  give  them  a  favourable  reception ;  tor  no 
sooner  had  the  report  arrived  in  England 
that  the  Irish  had  proclaimed  the  pretender, 
than  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  nephew  of 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  was  then  in 
attendance  on  king  Henry,  suddenly  left  the 
court  and  repaired  to  Burgundy,  whither  the 
staunch  partizan  of  king  Richard,  lord 
Lovell,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  raise 
an  insurrection  in  England,  had  also  taken 
refuge.  Within  a  very  short  period  the 
Irish  Yorkists  were  en  couraged  by  the 
arrival  at  Dublin  of  two  thousand  German 
troops  under  the  command  of  Martin 
Schwartz,  an  experienced  soldier,  who  was 
accompanied  by  lord  Lovell  and  the  earl  of 
Lincoln. 

The  conspirators  now  acted  with  more 
boldness  than  ever.  They  took  the  young 
pretender  on  Whitsunday  to  the  cathedral 
of  Dublin,  where,  in  presence  of  the  lord 
deputy,  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  the 
lords  Lincoln  and  Lovell,  and  many  other 
nobles  and  chief  men  of  the  kingdom,  his 
title  to  the  crown  was  set  forth  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  John  Payne  bishop  of  Meath. 
When  the  sermon  was  concluded,  the  cere- 
mony of  coronation  was  performed  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  the  hurry  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occasion  would  allow,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  diadem  placed  on  Simncls 
head  was  borrowed  from  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  kept  in  St.  Mary's  church,  near  the 
gate  commonly  called  Dane's  gate.  He  was 
then  carried  in  pomp  from  the  cathedral  to 
the  castle,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  gigantic 
individual  named  Darcy,*  the  chief  of  an 
Anglo-Irish  family  in  Meath.  This  part  of 
the  ceremony,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  been 
an  imitation  of  the  practices  observed  by  the 
the  Irish  septs  in  the  inauguration  of  their 
chieftains. 

The  pretender  now  issued  his  writs  and 
called  a  parliament,  which  assembled  at  Dub- 
lin, enacted  several  laws,  granted  subsidies 
more  willingly  than  usual,  and  denounced 
vengeance  ngainst  all  who  disputed  the  title 
of  "  king  Edward  VI."  Among  the  few 
who  remained  loyal  to  king  Henry,  were  the 
Italian  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  refused 
to  concur  in  the  farcical  coronation,  and  the 
citizens  of  Watcrford,  and  the  latter,  by  an 

•  He  ww  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Great 
Darcy  of  Platten. 
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act  of  Simnel'a  parliament,  were  declared  to 
have  forfeited  their  charter  and  franchises. 
Several  of  the  Butlers  were  proceeded  against 
as  rebels,  and  attainted  for  their  attachment 
|  to  the  Tudor  dynasty,  and  they  only  saved 
themselves  by  flight ;  and  the  new  govern- 
ment seemed  firmly  established  in  Ireland, 
where  it  appears  to  have  been  the  wish  of 
some  of  the  Yorkist  leaders  to  await  the 
attack  of  their  opponents. 

But  other  counsels  prevailed,  and  it  was 
perhaps  necessary,  even  for  the  brief  success 
of  the  imposture,  that  the  conspirators  should 
move  onwards.    They  were  deceived  into 
the  belief  that  the  people  of  England,  and 
especially  those  of  the  north,  were  ripe  for 
I  revolt,  and  that  they  had  only  to  raise  their 
|  standard  on  the  opposite  shores  to  overthrow 
|  at  once  the  throne  of  Henry  VII.  The  earl 
;  of  Kildare  and  the  other  great  chiefs  raised 
I  a  multitude  of  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  from 
their  own  territories  and  from  the  pale,  which 
were  joined  with  the  more  regular  German 
troops  of  Martin  Schwartz,  and  the  whole 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  earl 
of  Lincoln.    So  great  was  the  zeal  shown 
,  on  this  occasion,  and  so  sanguine  were  the 
1 1  hopes  of  success,  that  the  lord  deputy's 
I  brother,  Thomas  fitz  Gerald,  resigned  nis 
1  office  of  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  to  accom- 
I  pany  the  expedition.    About  the  beginning 
,  of  June,  14«87,  the  army  intended  for  the 
invasion  of  England  embarked  at  Dublin, 
1  and  having  been  carried  quickly  by  a  favour- 
able wind  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
:  Purness,  they  landed  without  opposition, 
I  I  and  encamped  at  Swartmoor. 

King  Henry,  meanwhile,  had  shown  no 
want  of  his  habitual  prudence  in  preparing 
to  meet  this  attack  upon  his  throne.  He 
raised  an  army  far  exceeding  in  numbers 
that  of  his  enemies,  and  placed  it  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
,  earl  of  Oxford;  and  he  not  only  committed 
to  safe  custody  those  of  his  more  dangerous 
subjects  in  England  whose  fidelity  he  sus- 
pected, but  he  obtained  the  censure  of  the 
church  against  all  those  who  were  assisting 
in  or  countenancing  the  rebellion  against 
his  authority.  He  attempted  further  to  turn 
to  account  the  superstitious  feelings  of  his 
subjects  by  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
1  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Walsingham.  And 
!  then,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
he  marched  against  the  enemy,  and  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters  at  Coventry. 

The  insurgents  soon  found  themselves 
deceived  in  their  expectations  of  assistance 
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irom  the  commons  of  England.  The  only 
person  of  any  note  who  joined  them  was 
lord  LovelTs  friend,  sir  Thomas  Broughton, 
who  came  in  to  the  camp  at  Swartmoor. 
They  marched  thence,  in  hopes  of  better 
success,  into  Yorkshire,  but  being  again  dis- 
appointed, they  resolved,  as  the  only  chance 
left,  to  move  southward  to  meet  the  royal 
army,  and  risk  a  battle,  the  event  of  which 
might  encourage  their  English  well-wishers 
to  rise  in  their  favour.  The  movements  of 
the  king's  forces  were  as  slow  as  those  of  the 
rebels  were  rapid,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
been  so  ill  conducted,  that  the  army  lost  its 
way  between  Nottingham  and  Newark,  and 
was  obliged  to  wait  till  guides  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  rebels  also  were  marching  upon 
Newark,  and  they  met  the  vanguard  of  the 
royal  army,  under  command  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  at  the  village  of  Stoke  on  the  6th 
of  June.  In  spite  of  the  great  inequality 
of  numbers,  the  battle  was  fought  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy,  and  the  disciplined  valour 
of  the  German  soldiers  kept  the  fate  of  the 
day  for  sometime  undecided.  The  Irish  and 
Anglo-Irish,  notwithstanding  their  want  of 
discipline,  and  the  comparatively  inefficient 
character  of  their  arms,  acted  with  extra-  I 
ordinary  bravery,  and  suffered  themselves  to  I 
be  slaughtered  in  multitudes,  without  stir- 
ring from  the  spot  on  which  they  fought. 
It  was  this  slaughter  which  at  length  discou- 
raged  the  German  auxiliaries,  and  decided 
the  victory  in  favour  of  the  royalists.  All 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  expedition,  including  I 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  lords  Thomas  and 
Maurice  fitz  Gerald,  sir  Thomas  Broughton, 
and  Martin  Schwartz,  were  slain  in  the 
battle.  It  was  asserted  that  lord  Lovell  had 
been  seen  to  escape  from  the  field,  and  the 
mystery  in  which  nis  fate  was  involved  gave 
rise  to  a  variety  of  legends;  but  as  he  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards,  he  also  was  believed 
by  many  to  have  shared  in  the  fate  of  his 
accomplices.  The  young  pretender,  and  his 
teacher,  Richard  Simons,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  king,  who  committed  the  latter  to 
close  imprisonment,  while  he-  showed  his 
contempt  for  Lambert  Simnel  by  appointing 
him  to  a  menial  office  in  the  royal  kitchen, 
from  which  he  was  afterwards  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  falconer. 

In  other  respects  the  forbearance  of  king 
Henry  towards  the  men  who  had  so  openly 
placed  themselves  in  rebellion  against  his 
authority  was  no  less  remarkable.  The 
papal  bull  of  excommunication  was  indeed 
sent  over  to  Ireland,  and  published  against 
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the  offending  clergy;  and  a  letter  was  sent 
by  the  king  to  the  loyal  citizens  of  Water- 
ford,  commending  them  for  their  loyalty, 
and  holding  forth  as  an  object  of  their  detes- 
tation the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin 
and  of  "our  rebel"  the  earl  of  Kildare;  and 
the  citizens  of  Waterford  were  authorized  to 
seize  upon  the  merchandize  and  ships  of  the 
rebels  of  Dublin,  and  appropriate  them  to 
the  advantage  of  their  own  city.  But  van-  I 
ous  representations  and  expostulations,  which 
reached  the  king's  ears  from  Ireland,  seem 
to  have  convinced  him  that  his  service  would 
be  benefited  more  by  showing  indulgence  to 
the  rebels  of  that  country,  than  by  acting 
with  severity.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  repre- 
sented, with  great  humility,  that  they  had 
been  led  into  rebellion  by  the  examples  of 
their  archbishop  and  of  the  lord  deputy,  and 
the  earl  of  Kildare  himself  was  too  powerful 
a  lord  to  be  provoked  with  impunity,  and 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  only  man  able  to 
keep  Ireland  in  obedience.  The  king  there- 
fore determined  not  only  to  pardon  him, 
but  to  retain  him  in  his  high  office  of  chief 
governor. 

But  in  order  to  give  some  show  of  cere- 
mony and  formality  to  his  pardon,  the  king 
sent  over,  in  14*8,  the  comptroller  of  his 
household,  sir  Richard  Edgccomb,  a  gentle- 
man in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence, 
with  a  guard  of  five  hundred  men,  to  receive 
new  oaths  of  allegiance  from  his  Irish  sub- 
jects.* When  the  king's  commissioner 
arrived  at  Kinsale  he  professed  an  unwilling- 
ness to  land,  and  Thomas  lord  Barry  was 

*  A  minute  account  of  this  mission  is  preserved, 
and  has  been  printed  in  Harris's  "  Hibernica." 

t  The  following  curious  account  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  citizens  of  Waterford  on  the  coronation  of  the 
mock  king,  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Croker  from  a 
MS.  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  affords  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  history  of  these  events : — 

"  Shortly  after  the  said  erle,  as  tutor  and  protec- 
tor of  the  said  kinge  (Simnel),  wrote  to  John  Butler, 
maior  of  Waterford,  and  to  all  the  citizens,  a  straight 
charge  and  severe  comaund  upon  their  duty  of  alle- 
giance to  be  well  prepared  and  with  all  redynes  to 
receave  their  yonge  lunge  and  lord,  and,  with  all  the 
forces  they  possiblie  cold  make,  to  assist  him  in  his 
voiage  unto  his  province  of  Mounstcr,  where  he  and 
his  counsail  were  to  take  ordtr  in  affaires  of  great 
importance  touchinge  his  crowne  and  dignitie.  The 
maior  of  Waterford,  discrctly  takingc  the  gayne  of 
some  small  tyme  to  conferre  with  his  bretherne, 
iifiNwered, '  I  will  send  him  answere  by  one  of  myne 
owne  men and  so  sent  him  away. 

"  Within  fewe  dayes,  with  thadvice  of  his  bretherne, 
he  framed  him  an  answere  as  folio weth : — <  All  loialty 
and  subjection  to  our  aovcraigne  lord,  Henry  the  7. 
kinge  of  England  and  lord  of  Ireland,  and  health  to 
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obliged  to  repair  to  him  on  board  his  ship, 
and  there  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  do 
homage  for  his  barony.  He  was,  however, 
prevailed  upon  next  day  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  James  lord  Courcy  to  enter  the 
town,  where  he  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  reverential  respect.  Lord  Courcy  first 
did  homage  for  his  barony  in  the  church  of 
St.  Melteoc,  after  which  the  townsmen  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  entered  into 
recognizances  for  their  fidelity.  Sir  Richard 
Edgecomb  then  returned  to  his  ship,  and 
set  sail  for  the  faithful  city  of  Waterford. 

It  is  probable  that  the  extraordinary 
loyalty  of  this  city  had  arisen  in  part  from 
a  bitter  feud  which  had  long  existed  between 
them  and  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  that  per- 
sonal feelings  against  him  were  among  the 
motives  which  influenced  their  conduct. 
When  they  learnt  that  the  king's  commis- 
sioner brought  with  him  a  pardon  for  the 
earl,  they  became  alarmed  for  their  own 
interests,  and,  representing  to  him  the  ex- 
treme hatred  which  they  said  the  earl  of 
Kildare  had  always  shown  towards  them, 
they  begged  sir  Richard  to  be  their  suitor 
to  the  king,  that  in  future  they  should  be 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all  Irish 
lords  who  might  govern  the  land,  but  that 
they  should  hold  immediately  of  the  king 
and  his  heirs.  Sir  Richard,  who  had  been 
brought  on  shore  by  the  citizens,  and  intro- 
duced into  their  city  with  great  pomp,  and 
who  was  lodged  in  the  mayor's  house,  re- 
turned them  thanks  in  the  king's  name  for 
their  great  courage  and  faithfulness^  and 

your  honorable  person.  With  thadvice  of  ray  breth- 
erne, havinge  weyed  in  the  ballancc  of  loyalty  your 
imperiall  and  peremptorie  commaund,  with  one  con- 
sent, and  beinge  directed  by  them  that  are  experi- 
enced, well  scene  in  the  lawes  of  both  rculmea.  and  i 
are  not  to  secke  much  in  roiall  affaire*  concerning  the 
tyme,  this  is  that  we  have  to  say:  that  he,  whosever 
he  be,  taking  upon  him  the  imperiall  crowne  or  name 
to  be  kynge  of  England,  and  is  crowned  in  Dublin 
by  a  subject,  therle  of  Kyldare,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  citic  of  Dublin,  havinge  no  right  thereunto ;  the 
citie  of  Waterford  accepteth  and  uemeth  such  a  one, 
and  all  such  as  unbrace  and  further  such  a  coronation 
and  proclamation  made  in  Dublin,  to  be  rude  ene- 
myes,  traitors,  and  re  bells,  to  the  right  prince  and 
kinge  of  England.' 

"  Therle  myghtcly  stormed  at  this  answer,  and  in 
his  rage  comaunded  the  poo  re  messenger  presently 
to  be  hanged  in  Hoggin  Oreene,  (now  College  Green, 
Dublin.)  adjoyninge  to  the  citie;  wherewith  Walter, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  then  lord  chaunceler  of  Ireland, 
and  others  of  the  counsail,  were  not  a  little  displeased. 
Imediatly  the  said  erle  sent  an  herald  in  his  coatc  of  | 
armes  to  Waterford,  whome  John  Butler,  maior, 
espied  beyond  the  river,  and  caused  a  boa  to  to  ferry 
him  over  to  understand  his  pleasure.   The  herald 
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assured  them  of  the  king's  especial  favour 
towards  themselves  and  their  city.  The 
people  of  Waterford  now  set  no  bounds  to 
their  exultation,  and  they  even  employed 
their  city  poet,  whose  name  we  find  was 
James  Rice,  to  celebrate  their  own  loyalty 
and  the  disloyalty  of  Dublin  in  English 
"ballad  royal,"  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  latter  city,  and  which  was 
in  all  probability  recited  before  sir  Richard 
Edgecomb.  This  dull  but  curious  poem 
has  been  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the 
State  Paper  office,*  and  furnishes  us  with  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  party  feelings  in 
Ireland  at  this  period.  It  opens  with  an 
address  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who 
had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  boyish 
pretender,  and  who  had  thus  set  the  example 
of  rebellion  to  the  citizens ;  and  it  then 

beinge  come  to  the  key,  offred  to  land ;  the  maior 
commanded  he  ahold  not  sett  foote  on  shore,  but 
deliver  his  message  out  of  the  boate,  and  that  favor 
he  wold  shew  him  in  regard  of  his  coate,  and  for 
tberle  of  Kyldares  sake,  who,  contrary  to  the  lawe 
of  amies,  had  hanged  his  messenger. 

"The  harold,  though  at  the  first  amazed,  yet  gather- 
ing breath,  and  fearinge  hard  mesure  because  of 
theiecution  of  the  maiors  messenger,  drew  his  sword, 
commanded  the  mariners  to  putt  of  the  shore,  and,  if 
they  wold  not  be  directed  by  him,  he  wold  runne 
them  through.  All  for  that  tyme  beinge  effected  to 
his  content,  he  turned  him  to  the  maior  and  citizens, 
and  said, '  Therle  of  Kyldare,  tutor  and  governor  to 
the  kinge,  with  the  consent  of  his  majectyes  counsail, 
rtraightly  comaundeth  the  maior  ofthe  citie  of  Water- 
ford, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  same,  upon  payne  of 
linn  jfinge  at  their  dores,  that  they  forthwith  proclaime, 
«  cause  the  kinge  lately  crowned  at  Dublin  to  be 
jiroclaymed,  in  their  citie,  kinge  of  England  and 
lord  of  Ireland,  and  with  all  expedition  to  be  in  a 
redynes  to  goe  with  him  into  his  province  of  Moun- 
ter upon  special]  service.' 

"Whereunto  the  maior,  of  himself  (being  a  man  of 
bold  spirit  and  good  corage)  pave  anawere,  '  Goe  tell 
them  that  sent  thee  hither,  that  I  will  not  suffer  thy 
foote  to  come  ashore,  that  I  will  not  yeld  unto  their 
directions,  and  that  I  will  save  them  a  great  labor — 
that  they  shall  not  needs  to  come  to  our  doores ;  for 
I  (by  the  grace  of  God),  with  the  citizens  of  Water- 
ford, and  ayde  of  our  neighbors,  faithfull  subjects  to 
the  erowne  and  dignitie  of  England,  and  the  true  and 
lawful  kinge  of  the  same,  beinge  lord  of  Ireland,  will 
meet  them  xxx  my  lea  of,  and  answere  them  with  the 
tword  of  true  loialty  and  subjection :  and  thou,  herald, 
let  out  of  our  sight'  Forthwith  the  maior  and  his 
Hretherne  sent  messengers  to  all  the  Butlers  and 
lirrnyn,  and  the  townes  of  Carrek,  Clonemell,  Callan, 
Kilkenny,  Fitherth,  Gawran,  Bala  mac  kanden,  Kosse 
in  Wexford,  that  they  and  their  followers  wold 
rpceave  entertaynement  of  the  citie  of  Waterford  in 
defence  of  the  most  noble  prince  Henry  7.,  the  true 
tin  pe  of  England  and  lord  of  Ireland,  against  a  coun- 
terfeit kinge  and  his  adherents  lately  crowned  at 
I)ublin.  The  Butlers,  with  their  followers,  returned 
answere  that  they,  at  a  day  and  place  appointed,  with 
lufficient  armes,  colors  displaid,  and  at  their  ovrac 


(>roceeds  to  compare  the  behaviour  of  the 
atter  with  the  noble  conduct  of  their  pro- 
genitors, and  laments  the  hostility  which 
had  arisen  from  this  rebellion  between  the 
two  cities  of  Dublin  and  Waterford. -f-  The 
worthy  citizens  of  the  latter  place  next  set 
forth  gravely  the  right  of  king  Henry  to  the 
crown,  tracing  his  descent  at  length  from  the 
ancient  monarchs  of  England;  and  the 
Yorkist  prejudices  even  of  the  loyal  city  of 
Waterford  are  evinced  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  seize  upon  the  marriage  of  king 
Henry  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  as  constitut- 
ing his  strongest  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  his 
subjects.};  They  appeal  to  the  papal  bull 
as  a  further  proof  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
rebellion,  and  sneer  at  the  ridiculous  charac- 
ter of  the  person  whom  the  rebels  had  chosen 
for  their  king  ;§  "  where,"  say  they,  "  was 

charges,  with  the  adventure  of  their  lives,  wold  meete 
them  with  v  hundred  horse  and  a  thousand  foote, 
and  further,  if  need  required.  The  Brenys  offred  all 
kyndnes,  together  with  the  townes  heretofore  men- 
tioned." 

•  It  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Crokcr,  in  his  M  Popu- 
lar Songs  of  Ireland,"  under  the  title  of  "  the  Mayor 
of  Waterford's  Letter." 

f  "  0  Dublin !  Dublin  1  where  be  the  jurours, 

Thy  noble  men  of  aureat  glorie  r 
They  be  all  passed  by  processe  of  yeeres ; 

So  is  their  renowne,  worship,  and  victorie. 

Alas !  therefore,  thow  maist  be  right  sorie, 
For  thow  hast  made  a  plaine  degression 
From  thy  true  leageance  unto  rebellion. 

The  old  amitie  betwixt  thee  and  us 
la  now  late  broken  of  thy  parte  onely  j 

Our  men  by  thee  weere  taken  right  mcrveilous, 
Their  goods  spoiled  without  remedie : 
And  albeit  so,  wee  were  not  guiltie 

Of  anie  thing  contrarie  to  good  intent, 

Thou  hadst  our  good  without  anie  judgment" 


{  "  Which  title  is  fallen  to  our  soveraigne  ladie, 

Queene  Elizabeth,  his  eldest  daughter  liniall ; 
To  her  is  com  all  the  whole  monarchic, 
For  the  fourth  Edward  had  no  issue  male. 
The  erowne,  therefore,  and  scepter  i 
Roth  she  must  have  without  division, 
For  of  a  monarchic  be  no  particion. 

It  is  so  that  by  divinepurveyaunce, 
King  Henry  the  VTIth,  our  soveraigne  lord, 

And  queene  Elizabeth,  to  Godia  pleasure, 
Ben  maried  both  by  amiable  accord,    [word  ? 
Why  should  we  speake  more  of  this  matter  a 

He  is  our  true  king  without  variance, 

And  to  himbyrightwe  should  owe  our  1 


$  "  What  is  he  that  have  read  in  ci 
In  old  stories,  or  in  anie  writ 
Or  in  the  volume  of  the  Hone  Bib 
So  rude  a  matter  and  so  strange  a  thinge, 
As  a  boy  in  Dublin  to  be  made  a  kinge  j 
And  to  receave  therein  his  unction, 
The  solemyne  act  of  his  coronation  ?" 
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the  prudence  of  your  wise  citizens,  in  choos- 
ing a  boy,  the  son  of  an  organ  maker,  to 
be  made  a  king  to  rule  England,  to  whom 
ou  still  profess  obedience,  although  he  has 
een  safely  deposited  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, to  be  exhibited  in  the  menagerie  as  a 
new  and  strange  animal — the  first  crowned 
king  of  Dublin!"*  The  citizens  conclude 
by  exhorting  the  people  of  Dublin  to  return 
to  their  allegiance,  and  thus  merit  pardon 
while  it  is  not  too  late  to  hope  for  it. 

To  this  latter  city  sir  Richard  Edgecomb 
proceeded  direct  from  Waterford,  and  he 
arrived  there  on  the  5th  of  July.  The 
mayor  and  citizens  awaited  him,  as  sup- 

fdiants,  and  received  him  at  the  gate  of  the 
touse  of  the  friars  preachers,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence  during  his  stay  at 
Dublin.  But  the  proud  lord  deputy,  the 
carl  of  Kildare,  exhibited  little  humility. 
Instead  of  waiting  in  Dublin  to  receive  the 
commissioner,  he  had  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  one  of  the  Irish  shrines,  and  it  was  seven 
days  after  sir  Richard's  arrival  before  he 
condescended  to  make  his  appearance.  The 
earl  then  announced  his  readiness  to  receive 
the  king's  commissioner,  and  appointed  as 
the  place  of  meeting  the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  the  west  suburbs  of  the  city,  where  he 
was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  most  active 
agents  in  the  late  conspiracy.  The  inter- 
view took  place  in  the  great  chamber,  where 
sir  Richard  delivered  the  king's  letters  to 
the  earl,  and  accompanied  them  with  a  short 
address,  which  was  expressed  "  with  some 
show  of  bitterness."  The  earl  replied  with 
proud  coldness,  discussed  the  subject  of  sir 
Richard's  commission,  and  then  broke  up 
the  meeting  without  giving  any  satisfactory 
answer,  and  returned  to  his  castle  at  May- 
nooth.  However,  after  various  consultations 
in  Dublin  and  at  Maynooth,  the  commis- 
sioner agreed  to  the  earl's  terms  of  submis- 
sion, and  the  latter  did  homage  in  the  great 
chamber  of  St.  Thomas's  abbey,  and  after- 
wards, having  been  absolved  from  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  he  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  on  the  host  before  the  high 
altar,  sir  Richard  having,  as  a  precaution 
against  evasion,  insisted  that  the  host  should 
be  consecrated  by  his  own  chaplain.  The 

•  "  O  God !  where  waa  the  prudence  of  reason 

Of  you  that  have  your  whole  common  assent. 
That  a  boy,  an  organ-makeris  aonnc. 
Should  be  made  a  king  of  England,  and  regent, 
To  whom  as  yett  all  ye  ben  obedient  ? 
To  your  dishonour  and  evill  fame, 
An  horrible  s launder  and  great  shame. 
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commissioner  then  placed  round  the  earl's 
neck  a  chain  of  gold,  which  the  king  had 
sent  him  as  a  token  of  his  favour.  The 
earl's  example  was  followed  at  the  same 
time  by  the  lords  Portlester,  Gormanstown, 
Slane,  Howth,  Trimleston,  and  Dunsany, 
and  by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the 
bishops  of  Meath  ana  Kildare,  with  other 
ecclesiastics.  After  this  ceremony  had  been 
gone  through,  the  earl  and  the  commissioner,  ; 
attended  by  all  the  bishops  and  lords,  went 
into  the  church  of  the  monastery,  in  the 
choir  of  which  Te  Deum  was  solemnly 
chanted,  the  archbishop  beginning  it,  and 
during  this  ceremony  all  tie  bells  of  the 
church  rung.  After  the  ceremony  was 
ended,  the  commissioner  entertained  the 
earl  and  other  lords  at  a  great  feast  in  the 
abbey  of  the  friars  preachers.  Before  the 
commissioner  left  the  city,  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  Trim,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  some  other  of  the 
clergy,  received  their  pardons,  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Two  exceptions  only 
were  made  to  the  general  amnesty.  One  of 
these  was  Keating  prior  of  Kilmainham,  an 
ecclesiastic  whose  name  had  become  almost 
proverbial  for  rapacity  and  violence,  who 
was  deprived  of  his  dignities  and  offices,  and 
ended  his  life  in  poverty  and  contempt.  The 
other  was  Thomas  Plunkett,  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  mischievous  • 
actors  in  the  late  plot.  This  man  was  after- 
wards, at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the 
chief  of  the  Irish  nobility,  pardoned. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1488,  sir  Richard 
Edgecomb  left  Dublin,  escorted  by  the  arch- 
bishop, the  chief  justice  and  the  recorder  of  , 
Dublin,  and  proceeded  to  Dalkey..  He  re-  > 
mained  there  more  than  a  week,  before  the  , 
weather  would  allow  him  to  put  to  sea,  and  ' 
then  he  sailed  over  to  Fowey  in  Wales. 

This  mission  did  little  towards  appeasing 
the  factious  spirit  which  had  now  so  long 
disturbed  the  English  pale.  The  presump- 
tion of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
rebellion  was  increased  by  the  ease  with 
which  they  had  obtained  their  pardon,  and 
by  their  consciousness  of  their  own  power 
in  Ireland;  while  those  who  had  remained 

It  U  a  great  pitie  that  ye  be  deceased 
By  a  false  priest,  that  this  matter  began ; 

And  that  ye  bis  child  as  a  prince  receaved, 
A  boy,  a  ladd,  an  organ-makeris  sonn, 
Which  is  now  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London  j 

His  keepers  there  to  all  men  declaring,  I 

« This  is  of  Dublin  the  first  crowned  king.' » 
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faithful  to  the  king,  and  who  were  actuated 
in  many  cases  by  strong  feelings  of  animosity 
against  the  other  party,  were  dissatisfied  at 
the  favour  shown  to  rebels,  and  mortified 
that  they  were  not  themselves  placed  in 
office.    The  latter  wearied  the  king  with 
their  petitions  for  preferment,  and  with 
their  complaints  against  the  Geraldines  and 
their  adherents ;  and  the  Italian  archbishop 
of  Armagh,  who  was  especially  hostile  to  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  pressed  for  his  own  appoint- 
ment to  the  lord  chancellorship,  that  he 
might  serve  as  a  balance  against  his  influence. 
The  other  party  were  equally  active,  and 
the  earl  of  Kildare  sent  over  to  plead  his 
cause  before  the  king,  his  active  partisan  the 
bishop  of  Meath,  the  same  who  hud  preached 
up  the  title  of  Lambert  Simnel  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Dublin.   At  length,  in  1489,  wearied 
with  these  clamours,  and  not  without  his 
suspicions  of  the  disaffection  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  Irish  subjects,  the  king  sum- 
moned the  great  lords  of  the  pale  to  repair 
to  his  court  in  England;  and  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  with  the  viscounts  Buttevant  and 
Fermoy,  and  the  lords  of  Athenry,  Kinsale, 
Gorman* town,  Delvin,  Howth,  Slane,  Kil- 
leen,  Trimleston,  and  Dunsany,  were  re- 
ceived with  favour  at  Greenwicn.    Still  he 
expostulated   gently   with    them  on  the 
facility  with  which  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  rebellion  by  worthless  pre- 
tenders, observing,  in  reference  to  the  in- 
fatuation which  had  been  displayed  in  the 
affair  of  Lambert  Simnel,  that  if  they  did 
not  see  their  king  sometimes,  they  would  at 
length,  he  thought,  place  a  crown  on  the 


He  tl 


en  co 


nfirmed  to  them 


head  of  an  ape. 

his  full  pardon;  they  accompanied  him  in  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  church;  and  he 
invited  them  to  a  splendid  banquet.  On 
the  latter  occasion,  Simnel,  to  whom  most 
of  these  lords  had  bowed  the  knee  at  Dub- 
lin, was  brought  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
hall  to  wait  upon  them  at  table.  They  were 
at  last  dismissed  with  every  mark  of  favour 
and  confidence,  and  on  their  departure,  the 
baron  of  Howth,  who  had  not  joined  in 
the  rebellion,  received  as  a  special  mark  of 
the  king's  grace  a  gift  of  three  hundred 
pieces  of  gold. 

While  faction  thus  divided  the  English  of 
the  pale,  the  disorders  among  the  native 
septs  were  gaining  ground  rather  than  sub- 
siding, and  the  English  borders  were  con- 
tinually exposed  to  outrages  which  were 
overlooked  by  the  government  in  its  eager- 
to  pursue  its  own  feuds.  During  the 
vol.  t.  2  k 


year  in  which  the  Simnel  plot  was  first  made 
public,  the  possessions  of  the  English  in  the 
plain  of  Orgial  were  repeatedly  plundered  . 
by  the  Mac  Mahons  and  the  O'Neills.  In 
the  south,  a  feud  with  the  Mac  Carthys  of 
Desmond  ended  in  the  slaughter,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  of  one  of  the  Barrys,  whom  the 
Irish  writers  describe  as  "the  choicest  of 
the  English  youths  of  Ireland."  Sanguinary 
contentions  took  place  during  the  same  year 
(1486)  among  the  Mac  Rannalls  in  Leitrim, 
the  Mac  Donoughs  in  Sligo,  the  O'Farrells 
in  Annaly,  the  Maguires  in  Fermanagh,  and 
other  septs  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.* 
But  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  at  this  time  was  O'Donnell  of  , 
Tirconnell,  who  was  engaged  in  perpetual  ; 
feuds  with  his  neighbours  on  every  side. 
Hitherto,  his  great  rival  had  been  O'Neill 
of  Tyrone,  but  in  the  year  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Connaught  and  Sligo  had  brought  him  into 
violent  contention  with  the  great  Anglo- 
Irish  sept  of  the  Burkes.  Early  in  the  year, 
O'Donnell  marched  with  a  numerous  army 
into  Connaught,  to  force  the  O'Connors  to 
abide  by  his  decision  in  some  of  their  pri- 
vate quarrels,  on  which  Ulic  Burke,  or,  as 
he  was  more  popularly  called,  Mac  William 
of  Clanrickard,  marched  to  oppose  him, 
but  instead  of  fighting  they  agreed  to  a 
peace  which  was  known  among  the  Irish  as 
"the  peace  of  Siol-Murray."  Soon  after 
this  peace  with  the  Burkes  of  the  south, 
O'Donnell  marched  another  army  into  Mayo, 
and  fought  a  battle  against  the  Burkes  of 
the  north,  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  consi- 
derable loss.  In  the  year  following,  a  feud 
among  the  O'Rourkes  drew  O'Donnell  into 
Breffny,  where  he  besieged  and  took 
O'Rourkes  town  at  Castlecar  in  the  north- 
west of  Leitrim.  It  is  incidentally  stated 
that  one  of  the  O'Rourkes  was  killed  on 
this  occasion  by  "  the  shot  of  a  ball,"  which 
is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  use  of  guns  in 
Ireland  yet  known.  O'Donnell  demolished 
the  castle,  and  he  compelled  O'Rourke  to 
seek  shelter  in  Fermanagh,  but  he  was  soon 
afterwards  permitted  to  return,  and  O'Don- 
nell "made  peace  among  the  men  of  Breffny, 
and  compelled  the  country  to  rebuild  the 

•  The  Iruh  chroniclers  turn  from  these  scenes  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  to  inform  us,  that  this  year 
died  "  Neidhe  O'Mulconry,  head  of  the  inhoapitality 
of  Ireland :  it  was  ho  who  solemnly  swore  that  he 
would  never  give  butter  and  broad  together  to  gueatx." 
— AntuUs  of  the  four  Matter*. 
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castle."  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  castle 
rebuilt,  than  O'Donnell  was  obliged  to  return 
into  Breffny  to  protect  O'Rourke  against  his 
own  tribe,  and  he  had  to  besiege  Castlecar 
a  second  time,  when,  perhaps  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  built  more 
strongly,  he  had  some  difficulty  in  taking  it. 
O'Donnell  again,  after  his  manner,  "  recon- 
ciled the  men  of  Breffny  with  one  another," 
and  on  this  occasion  he  made  them  agree  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  himself  and  his  successors 
for  their  "protection."  The  northern  chief- 
tain next  invaded  Moylurg,  the  territory  of 
the  Mac  Dennotts,  where  he  committed  great 
havoc  before  he  returned  to  Tirconnell. 
Mac  William  Burke  of  Clanrickard  about 
the  same  time  seized  upon  a  feud  among  the 
O'Connors  as  a  pretence  for  invading  the 
district  of  Hy-Many,  where  he  destroyed  the 
castle  of  Athleague,  and  plundered  and  burnt 
several  towns  and  villages.  This  war  ended 
in  the  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Siol-Mur- 
ray  of  the  former  year;  after  which,  in  the 
autumn,  Hugh  O'Donnell  invaded  Moylurg 
a  second  time.  The  numerous  petty  wars 
in  which  the  Irish  tribes  were  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
need  only  be  alluded  to  as  showing  how  the 
natives  were  occupied  when  they  might  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  factious  divisions 
among  the  English  of  the  pale  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  island. 

But  the  event  which  caused  the  greatest 
sensation  in  Ireland  during  this  year,  1487, 
was  the  murder  of  James  earl  of  Desmond 
by  one  of  his  own  servants  in  his  house  at 
Rathkeale  in  Limerick.  The  Desmond 
branch  of  the  Geraldines  had  become,  if 
possible,  more  Irish  than  the  branch  of 
|  Kildare,  and  for  some  time  they  had  taken 
'  little  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  English 
pale.  Earl  James  had  set  the  English  laws 
at  defiance  in  contracting  a  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  O'Brien,  the  chieftain  of 
Thomond.  He  was  murdered  at  the  insti- 
gation, it  was  said,  of  his  own  brother,  and 
his  son  Maurice,  who  immediately  assumed 
the  title,  occupied  himself  diligently  in  pur- 
suing the  murderers  after  the  Irish  fashion, 
without  condescending  to  call  in  the  coun- 
tenance or  assistance  of  the  English  laws. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  numerous  feuds 
among  the  Irish  septs  which  distinguished 
the  year  1488,  was  again  the  renewed,  or 
rather  continued,  rivalry  between  O'Donnell 
and  the  Burkes  of  Clanrickard,  which  seems 
now  to  have  been  excited  by  the  accession 
chieftain  of  the  O'Connors  to  be 
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the  O'Connor  Roe.    O'Connor  appears  to 
have  been  in  alliance  with  the  Burkes, 
perhaps  under  their  protection,  while  the 
Mac  Dermots,  who  had  always  exercised 
great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Connaught, 
were  now  protected  by  the  chieftain  of  Tir- 
connell.   It  is  stated  to  have  been  by  the 
intervention  of  O'Connor  and  Mac  Dermot 
that  the  Burke  and  the  O'Donnell  were 
on  this  occasion  reconciled.  O'Donnell  then 
accompanied  Mac  Dermot  into  the  territory 
of  the  latter,  to  recover  for  him  his  strong 
fortress  on  the  rock  of  Lough  Key,  which 
was  held  against  him  by  a  rival  chief  of  his 
tribe.    But  the  two  chiefs  were  baffled  in 
their  attempt  to  capture  this  stronghold,  j 
and  it  was  only  after  O'Donnell's  departure 
that  it  was  delivered  up  by  an  act  of 
treachery.  About  the  same  time  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Mac  Geoghegans  compelled  the 
English  lord  deputy,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  to 
march  an  army  into  Westmeath,  where  he 
took  and  destroyed  their  castle  of  Beleragh, 
and  plundered  and  ravaged  nearly  the  whole 
territory  of  Moy-Cashel,  which  belonged  to  , 
that  sept.     The  Irish  chronicles  inform  us 
that  the  earl  employed  cannon  in  the  siege 
of  the  castle  of  the  Mac  Geoghegans.* 

The  year  1489  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  great  commotions  among  the  O'Connors 
throughout  Connaught,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  province  suffered  by  the  ravages  of 
war.  In  Munster,  the  young  earl  of  Des- 
mond, by  his  exploits  against  his  Irish 
neighbours,  was  rapidly  meriting  the  appel- 
lation they  bestowed  upon  him  of  "  the 
warlike."  In  an  engagement  with  the 
O'Carrolls  of  Ely,  he  slew  their  chief  Mur- 
rough,  and  took  his  brother  Mulraurry 
prisoner.  And  in  an  invasion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Mac  Carthys,  the  earl  slew  in 
battle  the  Irish  chief  of  Desmond.  The 
turbulence  of  the  O'Farrells  of  Annaly 
obliged  the  carl  of  Kildare  to  march  against 
them  with  the  English  of  the  pale,  and  he 
divided  the  territory  between  the  two  Irish 
chiefs  who  were  disputing  for  the  whole; 
but  he  had  scarcely  left  them  to  themselves, 
when  they  recommenced  hostilities 
each  other,  f 


*  See  the  "Annuls  of  the  Four  Masters,"  and 
ODonovan's  note.  This  ia  the  first  mention  of 
ordnance  in  the  Irish  annals ;  the  weapon  with  which 
O'llourke  was  killed,  in  1487  (Me  above),  was 
doubtless  a  hand-gun. 

t  The  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  close  this  year 
with  the  information  that,  "  the  sheep  of  that  |wrt  ol 
Meath,  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  ran,  in  despight  ol 
their  shepherds,  into  the  sea,  and  did  m*  con*  fee*  " 
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Early  in  the  autumn  O'Donnell  had  com- 
menced hostilities  in  the  north  by  invading 
the  territory  of  the  Mac  Quillans,  and  after 
gathering  a  great  booty,  he  went  to  Belfast, 
which  he  captured,  and  demolished  its  castle. 
His  attention  was,  however,  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  affairs  of  Connaught;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  following,  that  the  old 
rivalries  between  Tirconnell  and  Tyrone 
broke  out  in  new  hostilities.  According  to 
j  the  common  account,  this  war  arose  from  a 
demand  of  tribute  by  O'Neill;  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  such  a  demand  should 
have  been  made  on  a  chieftain  so  powerful 
as  O'Donnell  was  at  this  time,  and  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  some  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  had  provoked  the  hos- 
tility of  the  O'Neills.  The  chieftain  of 
Tirconnell  was  indeed  at  war  with  several  of 
his  neighbours  during  the  year  1490.*  Each 
appears  to  have  been  apprehensive  of  the 
strength  of  his  antagonist,  for  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  Irish  annalists  that  the  two 
chiefs  remained  from  the  1st  of  November  till 
Christmas,  watching  each  other  from  their 
two  encampments,  O'Donnell  at  Drumbo, 
in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  O'Neill  a  few 
miles  off  at  Carrigins,  about  three  miles  to 
the  south  of  Londonderry,  "  during  which 
time  they  concluded  neither  peace  nor 
armistice,  and  came  to  neither  battle  nor 
contest."  We  are  not  informed  of  the  sub- 
sequent movements  of  the  two  great  Ulster 
chieftains;  but  the  Irish  chroniclers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year  describe  it  as  a 
"  great  war,"  perhaps  more  with  reference 
to  the  power  of  the  two  chieftains  engaged 
in  it  than  to  the  actual  hostilities  committed. 
They  were  evidently  willing  to  be  reconciled, 
for  early  in  1491  the  two  chiefs  repaired  to 
the  English  lord-deputy,  to  lay  their  mutual 
grievances  before  him,  but  they  returned 
"without  peace  or  armistice,"  and  the 
quarrel  was  embittered  by  the  conduct  of 
their  followers  during  their  absence,  for  one 
of  the  O'Donnells  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of 
Henry  O'Neill,  the  chieftain  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Tyrone.  It  was  not  till 
1492  that  a  temporary  cessation  of  arms  was 
agreed  upon  between  them;  and  in  the 
January  of  the  year  following,  Con  O'Neill 

•  According  to  the  account  usually  given  by  the 
Irinh  hintorians,  the  struggle  between  ODonneU  and 
O'Neill  began  by  a  singularly  laconic  correspondence, 
O'Xtill  having  written  to  his  rival  the  simple  words, 

I*  8end  me  tribute,  or  else  ,n  to  which  O'Donnell 

is  said  to  have  replied  with  equal  brevity,  "  I  owe  you 
no  tribute,  and  if  ." 


was  murdered  by  his  own  brother,  Henry 
Oge  0;Neill. 

During  the  period  of  this  great  quarrel, 
the  lesser  disputes  among  the  Irish  seem  to 
have  been  multiplying  throughout  the  island. 
The  year  1490  was  one  of  tne  most  turbu- 
lent that  had  been  witnessed  during  several 
generations.  The  O'Connors  and  Mac  Der- 
mots,  fought  with  great  fury  in  Roscommon 
in  a  battle  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
annalists,  "  they  remembered  their  old  and 
recent  enmities  towards  one  another,  for 
there  were  persons  arrayed  against  each 
other  who  had  slain  each  other's  fathers  and 
kinsmen."  The  troubles  of  Connaught  were 
somewhat  pacified  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  warlike  of 
its  chiefs,  Felim  Finn  O  Connor,  "  who  had 
spread  the  terror  of  his  name  through  every 
territory  around  him,  and  who,  the  Siol- 
Murray  expected,  would  one  day  unite  Con- 
naught," and  restore  the  glory  of  the  ancient 
O'Connors.  There  was  war  at  the  same  time 
in  the  different  septs  of  the  Maguires,  the 
O'Reillys,  the  Mac  Mahons,  the  Mac  Quil- 
lans in  the  north,  the  O'Neills  of  Clannaboy, 
the  O'Beirnes,  the  O'Farrells,  the  O'Melagh- 
lins,  the  O'Hanleys,  the  O'Kellys,  the  Mac 
Rannalls,  and  other  Irish  tribes,  as  well  as 
among  some  of  the  aepts  of  the  degenerate 
English,  such  as  the  Burkes  and  the  Dillons. 

The  feud  among  the  O'  Reillys  was  only 
appeased  by  the  interference  of  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  and  the  annalist  informs  us  that 
"  much  damage  was  done  by  the  English 
army;"  but  hostilities  soon  recommenced, 
and  were  continued  during  some  months. 
The  English  became  continually  more  and 
more  involved  in  these  disputes  among 
the  natives;  and  early  in  1492,  the  Butlers 
having  attacked,  apparently  without  provo- 
cation, the  O'Connors  of  Offaly,  the  earl 
of  Kildare  took  part  with  the  O'Connors, 
and  committed  to  prison  the  Butler  who 
had  begun  the  quarrel. 

This  was  probably  but  a  partial  outbreak 
of  the  old  rivalry  between  the  Butlers  and 
the  Geraldines,  which  had  ranged  those  two 
families  on  opposite  sides  in  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  which  still  existed  with  little 
diminution.  This  rivalry  was  now  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  with  more  fury  than 
ever.  The  English  king,  involved  in  hos- 
tilities with  France,  and  apprehensive  of 
new  troubles  in  Ireland,  suddenly  determined 
to  repress  the  power  of  the  Geraldines,  and 
to  raise  up  the  Butlers,  of  whose  fidelity  he 
had  had  such  long  experience.    The  earl  of 
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Kildare  was  removed  from  the  office  of  lord 
deputy,  which  was  given  to  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin;  Plunkett  was  raised  from  the 
office  of  chief  justice  to  that  of  lord  chan- 
cellor; and  lord  Portlester  was  deprived  of 
his  office  of  treasurer,  which  was  given  to 
sir  James  Ormond  (a  natural  son  of  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  who  had  died  in  pilgrimage), 
who  now  repaired  to  Ireland  to  assume  the 
chieftainship  of  the  Butlers,  in  the  absence 
of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  employed 
on  the  king's  business  in  Prance.  The  Irish 
annalists,  who  were  ill-informed  in  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  English 
pale,  and  who  probably  took  their  impres- 
sions from  the  statements  published  by  the 
party  which  was  most  Irish  (that  01  the 
Geraldines),  pretend  that  the  earl  of  Kildare 
resigned  his  office  in  disgust  at  the  favour 
suddenly  shown  to  the  Butlers.  The  ani- 
mosities between  the  two  families  was  so 
great  that  they  flew  to  arms  without  any 
regard  to  the  authority  of  the  English 
government,  of  which  one  was  at  present, 
and  the  other  had  but  just  ceased  to  be, 
chief  officer;  and  not  only  the  territories 
without  the  pale,  but  the  English  pale 
itself,  was  ravaged  by  their  hostilities. 
The  O'Briens  and  the  Burkes  appear  to 
have  taken  part  with  the  Butlers;  and  the 
flames  of  civil  war  appear  to  have  been  car- 
ried even  into  the  city  of  Dublin,  where 
the  street  of  the  sheep  (now  Ship-street), 
is  stated  in  the  Irish  accounts  to  have  been 
burnt  by  the  earl  of  Kildare.  All  accounts 
agree  that  the  dismissal  of  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare was  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  on 
the  English  borders  by  the  native  Irish, 
who  were  either  encouraged  by  the  belief 
that  the  English  pale  was  deprived  of  its 
main  defence  on  the  departure  of  the  earl, 
or  were  incited  by  his  emissaries  in  order 
that  the  English  might  be  convinced  of  his 
importance.  The  war  between  the  Butlers 
and  the  Geraldines  raged  through  this  year 
(1492)  and  part  of  tho  year  following,  and 
the  former  faction  were  so  far  successful 


that  we  learn  from  the  Irish  chronicles  that 
in  the  latter  year  the  county  and  town  of 
Kildare  were  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
army  of  sir  James  Butler,  the  lord  deputy. 

The  Irish,  however,  were  again  hindered 
from  pursuing  their  hostilities  against  the 
English  with  any  effect,  by  their  quarrels 
among  themselves.  After  the  murder  of 
Con  O'Neill,  at  the  beginning  of  1498,  the 
war  between  Tirconnell  and  Tyrone  broke 
out  with  increased  animosity.  It  was  embit- 
tered by  a  dispute  among  the  O'Neills  for 
the  succession  to  the  chieftainship ;  and  one 
of  the  pretenders,  joining  with  him  the  Mac 
Mahons  and  numerous  other  septs,  made 
head  against  the  forces  of  O'Donnell,  who 
brought  with  him  to  the  invasion  of  Tyrone 
the  O'Connors  of  Connaught  and  the 
O'Rourkes  of  Breffny.  One  of  the  greatest 
battles  that  had  occurred  among  the  native 
Irish  for  many  years  was  fought  in  the 
mountains  of  Down,  and  ended  in  a  decisive 
victory  gained  by  O'Donnell,  which  appears 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  war.*  The  tur- 
bulent example  of  these  great  chiefs  was 
imitated  on  a  smaller  scale  in  different  parts 
of  the  island  during  this  and  the  following 

J. ear,  and  the  English  of  the  pale  were  thus 
eft  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new  treasons 
against  the  king  of  England. 

•  The  "Annals  of  Ulster"  give  an  account  of  a  noc 
turnal  attack  made,  in  the  course  of  this  war,  by 
Henry,  the  son  of  Melaghlin,  son  of  Murtough  O'Neill, 
on  another  Henry,  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Owen  O'Neill, 
belonging  to  a  rival  branch  of  the  sept,  which  will 
afford  a  notion  of  the  way  in  which  these  hostilities 
were  often  carried  on.  The  latter  was  confined  with 
a  broken  leg,  which  he  had  perhaps  received  in  *ome 
petty  engagement  j  and  the  former,  aware  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, went  by  night,  broke  into  his  house,  killed 
his  wife,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  place  where  he 
lay  crippled,  with  tho  intention  of  slaying  him.  When 
the  lamed  man  perceived  his  design,  remembering  his 
own  nobility  ana  valour,  he  sprang,  upon  his  sound 
leg,  to  the  staff  on  which  he  used  to  rest  while  con- 
fined with  his  broken  limb,  and  taking  bis  short  knife 
into  his  hand,  he  plunged  it  into  the  belly  of  his 
aggressor,  and  wounded  him  mortally,  but  he  received 
a  mortal  wound  in  return.  Both  Henry  O'Neills 
thus  died  on  the  spot  by  each  other's  bands. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


PERK  IN  WARBECK;  CONTINUED  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  TIIE  GERALDINE8  AND 
BUTLERS,  AND  TRIUMPH  OP  ' 


ENRVS  suspicions  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  Ge- 
raldines  were  evidently 
not  destitute  of  good 
grounds,  for  we  now 
find  them  involved  in  a 
new  conspiracy  against 
his  throne.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1 49 1 ,  j  ust  af ter 
the  English  monarch  had  declared  war  against 
France,  a  new  pretender,  who  is  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
landed  at  Cork,  and  announced  himself  as 
Richard  duke  of  York,  the  younger  of  the 
two  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  asserting  that  he 
had  made  his  escape  on  the  murder  of  his 
brother  by  his  uncle  Richard  III.  A  mer- 
chant of  that  city  named  John  Water,  who 
had  recently  held  the  office  of  mayor,  took 
up  his  cause  with  great  zeal,  and  succeeded 
in  enlisting  the  citizens  in  his  favour. 

The  history  of  the  earlier  period  of  the 
life  of  this  impostor  is  still  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  reason 
for  doubting  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  boat- 
man of  Toumay  in  Flanders;  he  is  said  to 
have  borne  a  rather  striking  resemblance  to 
the  family  of  Edward  IV.,  and  to  have  shown 
an  aptness  for  intrigue  which  fitted  him  to 
be  the  tool  of  a  conspiracy  said  to  have  been, 
like  the  former,  contrived  at  the  court  of 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  The  moment  of 
his  appearance  was  not  unfavourable  for  the 
design;  he  had  been  sent  from  Flanders  to 
Portugal,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
and  the  fact  of  his  choosing  Cork  for  his 
place  of  landing  would  lead  us  more  readily 
to  believe  that  he  was  in  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  Geraldines.  In  a  letter 
written  •  by  the  impostor  to  the  queen  of 
Spain,  subsequent  to  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  he  declares  that  he 
was  on  this  occasion  received  with  favour 
by  the  two  earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare. 
His  further  proceedings  in  Ireland  at  this 
time  were  cut  short  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  messengers  from  the  king  of  France, 
who,  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  plot  in 
Ireland,  imagined  that  the  young  pretender 
to  the  crown  of  England  might  be  a  useful 


instrument  in  his  negotiations  with  king 
Henry,  and  invited  him  to  his  court,  where 
he  promised  him  his  protection  and  assist- 
ance. Perkin,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
accepted  the  proffered  friendship;  he  was 
received  in  France  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony,  had  a  guard  of  honour  assigned 
to  him,  like  a  sovereign  prince,  and  was 
lodged  in  splendid  apartments.  As  the 
French  king  expected,  Henry  was  alarmed 
at  the  countenance  thus  given  to  a  pretender 
to  his  throne,  and  hastened  to  conclude  a 
peace,  in  which  he  consented  to  terms  more 
favourable  to  France  than  could  otherwise 
have  been  obtained,  on  condition  that  all 
encouragement  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  young  pretender.  The  latter  made  his 
escape  to  Flanders,  and  presented  himself  at 
the  court  of  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  who 
received  him  with  great  favour,  declared  her 
conviction  that  he  was  the  person  he  pre- 
tended to  be,  and  obtained  for  him  the  pro- 
tection of  the  archduke  Philip  and  Maxi- 
milian king  of  the  Romans.  While  residing 
at  Dendcrmonde  under  their  protection,  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1 593,  he  wrote  the  letter 
to  the  queen  of  Spain  already  alluded  to. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  had  no  favour- 
able result,  and  after  waiting  in  vain  for 
assistance  from  any  of  the  powers  who  had 
given  him  reason  to  expect  it,  we  find  him 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  practising  with 
Italian  astrologers  and  sorcerers  to  take 
away  the  life  of  king  Henry  by  their  unholy 
arts. 

The  latter,  meanwhile,  was  active  in  en- 
deavouring to  destroy  the  belief  anioncr  the 
princes  with  whom  he  was  in  communication 
that  his  own  subjects  were  disaffected,  or  in 
any  degree  inclined  to  favour  the  designs  of 
the  pretender,  or  that  his  affairs  in  Ireland 
were  in  a  state  of  embarrassment.  Early 
in  August,  1494,  the  Richmond  or  Claren- 
ceux  king-at-arms,  was  sent  by  the  English 
monarch  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  his  instructions,  still  preserved, 
contained  several  articles  relating  to  the 
designs  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  subjects  in  England  and 
Ireland.    With  regard  to  the  latter  country, 
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the  ambassador  was  directed  to  inform  the 
king  of  France  that  the  English  monarch 
had  determined  to  "  set  his  country  of  Ire- 
land in  order,"*  especially,  it  is  added, 
ivmong  those  who  were  called  wild  Irish, 
that  they  might  thenceforth  live  under  the 
same  law  as  the  English  and  as  the  other 
Irish  who  had  conformed  to  the  English 
language ;  and,  with  this  object,  he  was  to 
state  that  he  was  sending  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient army,  accompanied  with  men  distin- 
guished both   in   the   military  and  legal 
capacities.    The  king  further  states  that  he 
had  been  urged  to  this  measure  by  some  of 
the  principal  persons,  lay  and  ecclesiastic, 
of  his  realm  of-  Ireland,  and  especially  by 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  three  or  four 
other   bishops,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and 
other  lords,  who  had  come  over  to  England 
to  consult  with  him  on  the  subject;  and 
that  the  army  would  be  ready  to  pass  into 
Ireland  without  fault  in   the  month  of 
September.    In  accordance  with  this  state- 
ment, sir  Edward  Poynings,  a  knight  in 
whom  the  king  placed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1 494,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  his  post,  accom- 
panied with  several  eminent  English  lawyers 
to  form  his  council,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  about  a  thousand  English  soldiers,  f 
At  the  time  when  sir  Edward  Poynings 
was  sent  into  Ireland,  the  office  of  lord 
deputy  had  been  twice  changed  since  it  was 
held  by  the  earl  of  Kildare.  The  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  succeeded  that  earl,  had 
called  a  parliament,  which  distinguished 
itself  chiefly  by  its  hostility  to  the  Geral- 
dines,  for  parliaments  in  Ireland  bad  now 
become  too  generally  the  mere  instruments 
of  faction.    Proceedings  were  taken  against 
lord  Portlester,  the  late  treasurer,  who  was 
accused  of  having  converted  the  revenues 
of  the  kingdom  to  his  private  uses,  and  was 
ordered  to  pay  his  arrears  into  the  treasury 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  imprisonment.  It 
concluded  with  a  measure  of  general  ven- 
geance against  the  Yorkists,  an  act  of  re- 
sumption of  all  grants  since  the  first  year  of 
king  Henry  VI.    Measures  like  these  served 
only  to  inflame  the  violence  of  faction  which 
already  disturbed  the  English  settlements  in 
Ireland,  and  these  rose  to  such  a  height, 

•  "  Lc  roy.  ...  a  conclu  et  delibere  de  mectre  ordre 
en  son  paw  d'Irelandc." 

t  This  document,  with  some  others  relating  to  the 
history  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  is  printed  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume  of  the  "Arclueologia." 
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that  the  king  at  last  sent  for  the  archbishop 
to  England,  to  give  a  report  of  the  state  of 
the  country  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  and  he  appointed  lord  Gormanstown, 
a  warm  parti zan  of  the  Geraldines,  lord 
deputy  in  his  place.    The  Geral  lines  now 
felt  themselves  in  the  ascendancy,  and  it  was 
this  appearance  of  returning  favour  which 
probably  detached  the  earl  of  Kildare  from 
the  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Perkin  Warbeck. 
The  new  deputy  called  a  parliament,  which 
met  at  Droghcda,  and  was  doubtless  as 
zealous  in  favour  of  the  Geraldines,  as  the 
preceding  parliament  had  been  against  them. 
But  the  party  opposed  to  the  Geraldines 
refused  to  acknowledge  its  authority,  and 
pretended  to  discover  that  it  was  informal 
and  illegal.     New  clamours  were  raised 
against  the  Anglo-Irish  government,  and 
faction  rose  higher  then  ever.    When  king 
Henry  demanded  with  somewhat  of  anger 
of  his  visitor,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
how  it  happened  that  his  realm  of  Ireland 
was  so  prone  to  faction  and  rebellion,  he  is 
said  to  nave  replied  with  all  the  prejudices 
that  then  blinded  the  Anglo-Irish  of  the 
pale,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  readiness  with 
which  the  English  settlers  formed  alliances 
with  the  native  Irish  and  conformed  to  their 
manners.    The  history  of  past  years  might 
have  shown  him  that  the  miseries  of  Ireland 
arose  from  the  turbulence  of  a  too  powerful 
aristocracy,  with  no  present  force  to  keep  it 
in  order  and  obedience. 

The  archbishop  is  reported,  however,  to 
have  disclosed  to  the  king  circumstances 
which  threw  great  suspicions  on  the  loyalty 
of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  with  respect  to  the 
late  attempt  to  raise  up  Perkin  Warbeck  as 
a  competitor  for  his  throne ;  and  vague  j 
rumours  to  this  effect  caused  the  earl  to 
hurry  over  to  England  with  the  professed 
design  of  confuting  the  charges  that  might 
be  brought  against  niin.  The  Icing,  however, 
is  said  merely  to  have  informed  him  of  his 
intention  of  sending  over  to  Ireland  sir 
Edward  Poynings,  with  full  power  to  exa- 
mine into  the  conduct  of  the  great  lords 
there,  and  to  punish  them  where  required; 
and  to  have  told  him  that  in  Ireland  alone 
his  conduct  could  be  examined  into.  Kil- 
dare appears  to  have  been  alarmed  at  these 
warnings,  and  to  have  shaped  his  subsequent 
behaviour  so  as  to  dissipate  the  suspicions 
which  had  been  raised  against  hiin. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  contemporary 
English  chroniclers,  and  those  who  immedi- 
ately followed,  believed  that  Perkin  War- 
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beck's  hopes  in  Ireland  lay  first  more  among 
the  native  Irish  than  among  the  English 
settlers,  which  perhaps  arose  from  the  sus- 
picion that  he  was  chiefly  supported  hy  the 
Geraldines,  whose  influence  over  the  natives 
was  very  extensive.  "In  Ireland,"  says 
Hall,  "there  be  two  kind  of  men;  one  soft, 
gentle,  civil,  and  courteous;  the  other  kind 
is  clean  contrary  from  this,  for  they  be  wild, 
rustical,  foolish,  fierce,  and  for  their  unman- 
nerly behaviour  and  rude  passions  are  called 
wild  and  savage  Irishmen.'  "  To  these  wild 
colts,"  he  adds,  "Perkin  showed  himself 
first,  easily  persuading  them  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  same  very  person  whom  he  falsely 
feigned  and  counterfeited."  Accordingly, 
when  sir  Edward  Poynings  arrived  in  Ire- 
land, and  proceeded  to  execute  one  part  of 

|  his  commission,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
"to  search  and  purge  all  such  towns  and 
places  where  Perkin  was  received,  relieved, 
or  favoured,"  he  found  that  the  most  active 
supporters  of  the  mock  prince  had  escaped 

;  into  Ulster,  and  that  they  were  there  har- 
boured and  protected  by  the  native  Irish. 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  deputy 
was,  therefore,  to  march  with  his  army 
against  the  Irish  of  the  north. 

The  two  Irish  chiefs  who  had  given  espe- 
cial provocation  to  the  English  government 
on  this  occasion,  were  the  heads  of  the  two 

I  septs  of  O'Hanlon  and  Magennis.  As  the 
new  lord  deputy,  with  his  more  regular 
troops,  marched  into  their  territory,  they 
retreated  before  him  into  the  safe  asylum  of 
their  bogs  and  forests,  and  left  the  English 
to  plunder  and  burn  the  open  country.  Sir 
Edward  Poynings  had  taken  with  him  the 
heads  of  the  two  great  Anglo-Irish  families, 
Sir  James  Butler  and  the  earl  of  Kildare, 
the  latter  of  whom  continued  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion,  both  from  his  past  conduct 
and  from  his  numerous  and  close  alliances 
with  the  native  Irish.  While  the  troops 
of  the  lord  deputy  were  occupied  in  the  work 
of  devastation  in  the  territories  of  his  Irish 
enemies,  secret  information  was  given  to 
Poynings  that  Kildare  was  in  league  with 
them,  and  that  he  had  concerted  a  plot  with 
O'Hanlon  to  surprise  and  kill  him.  What- 
ever ground  there  may  have  been  for  this 
report,  the  deputy  took  the  alarm,  and  his 
fears  were  increased  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  lord  James  fitz  Gerald,  the 
earl's  brother,  had  risen  in  rebellion  against 
the  English  government,  and  seized  on  the 
castle  of  Carlow,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
Catherlough,  which  he  had  strengthened 


with  a  garrison  of  his  own  dependents.  The 
lord  deputy  immediately  made  peace  with 
O'Hanlon  and  Magennis,  retreated  from 
their  territories,  and  marched  with  his  army 
to  Carlow,  the  castle  of  which  he  took  after 
a  week's  siege. 

The  connection  between  the  hostilities  of 
the  native  Irish  and  the  designs  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  had  probably  less  existence  in 
fact  than  in  the  imagination  of  the  English 
at  home.  The  chief  scene  of  turbulence 
continued  to  be  the  borders  of  Ulster  and 
Connaught,  where  the  O'Donnclls  and  the 
O'Connors,  the  latter  generally  supported 
by  the  Burkes,  were  constantly  at  war  with 
each  other.  A  little  before  the  arrival  of 
Poynings  in  Ireland,  O'Donnell  had  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  the 
castle  of  Sligo.  He  seems  to  have  been 
contemplating  greater  undertakings,  for 
next  year,  in  August,  Hugh  O'Donnell  paid 
a  visit  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  of  securing  his  assist- 
ance in  his  views  of  conquest,  and  he  was 
•received  there  with  great  marks  of  honour 
and  friendship.  On  his  departure  from 
Tirconnell,  he  had  left  his  son,  Con  O'Don- 
nell, to  resume  the  siege  of  Sligo,  and  he 
had  already  surrounded  the  town  with  his 
army,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  O'Connors  of  Lower  Con- 
naught  were  on  their  way  to  raise  the  siege 
with  an  army  much  superior  in  numbers  to 
his  own.  Con  O'Donnell,  however,  dis- 
daining to  retreat,  marched  directly  to  meet 
the  attack  of  his  enemies,  and  the  two 
armies  were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  when 
Hugh  O'Donnell  himself,  who  had  returned 
from  Scotland,  passed  one  night  only  in  his 
own  castle  of  Donegal,  hastened  thence  to 
Sligo,  and  there  learnt  the  course  of  events, 
suddenly  made  his  appearance.  The  presence 
of  their  favourite  chief,  who  had  led  them 
on  so  many  successful  expeditions,  gave  new 
courage  to  the  army  of  Tirconnell,  and  the 
O'Connors  were  defeated,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  each  side  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  several  brave  warriors.  The 
victors  plundered  the  surrounding  country, 
and  then  returned  to  continue  the  siege  of 
Sligo.  Their  plans,  however,  were  soon 
overthrown  by  the  arrival  of  another  enemy, 
for  Ulick  Burke,  or  (the  name  by  which  he 
was  better  known)  Mac  William  of  Clan- 
rickard,  had  gathered  his  dependents  and 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  O'Connors, 
and  on  his  approach  O'Donnell  raised  the 
siege  of  Sligo,  and  hastened  home  to  secure 
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the  plunder  which  his  army  had  already  col- 
lected. Mac  William  then  indulged  the 
predatory  propensities  of  his  followers,  by 
devastating  the  possessions  of  the  chiefs  of 
Sligo  who  had  tatten  part  with  the  invaders, 
and  he  burnt  a  castle  of  the  Mac  Donoughs, 
in  which  fifteen  persons  of  both  sexes 
perished,  and  the  Irish  historians  lament 
especially  the  fate  of  a  young  woman  of 
remarkable  beauty,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  district,  who  was  in  this 
castle,  and  was  smothered  by  the  smoke. 

After  this  check  the  O'Donnells  contented 
themselves  for  a  while  with  petty  hostilities, 
which  have  received  less  notice  in  the  pages 
of  the  annalists,  one  of  whom,  however,  has 
recorded  an  exploit  of  Con  O'Donnell,  which 
furnishes  a  curious  picture  of  the  turbulence 
of  Irish  manners  at  this  period.  A  Scottish 
sept  were  settled  in  the  Glynns  of  Antrim, 
whose  name  was  Bisset,  but  which  was 
better  known  by  that  of  Mac  Eoin,  or  Mac 
Keon.  The  chief  of  the  sept,  at  this  time, 
was  celebrated  as  being  the  possessor  of  the 
finest  woman  for  his  wife,  the  handsomest 
steed,  and  the  most  beautiful  hound,  that 
were  known  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Con  O'Donnell  looked  upon  these  treasures 
with  that  feeling  of  rivalry  which  in  Ireland 
seldom  failed  to  lead  to  some  act  of  violence, 
but  he  at  first  modestly  contented  himself 
with  sending  a  messenger  to  demand  the 
steed.  Mac  Eoin,  rather  naturally,  met  this 
demand  with  a  refusal.  Whereupon  Con 
O'Donnell  assembled  a  small  army,  marched 
secretly,  without  giving  any  intimation  of 
his  design  to  Mac  Loin,  upon  whom  he  came 
by  surprize  at  night,  and,  having  made  him 
a  prisoner,  he  took  possession  at  once  of 
wife,  steed,  and  hound,  with  all  the  rest  of 
his  property,  among  which  was  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  valuable  horses.  Next 
day  Con's  people  showed  remarkable  dili- 
gence in  plundering  the  unoffending  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Glynns  ;  but  Con  himself  per- 
formed what  was  doubtless  considered  as  a 
noble  act  of  gallantry,  in  returning  to  Mac 
Loin's  wife  the  property  which  belonged  to 
her  personally,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed 
the  Bann,  on  his  return  westwards,  "  he  set 
her  husband  at  liberty  for  her."  The  rest 
of  the  plunder  was  carried  away  in  triumph. 

This  was  a  private  enterprize  of  Con 
O'Donnell,  undertaken  with  his  own  fami- 
liar retainers;  but  on  his  return,  he 
undertook  one  of  much  greater  importance, 
with  the  approbation  of  his  father  Hugh, 
who  assisted  him  in  raising  a  considerable 
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army.  With  this  Con  crossed  the  Shannon, 
and  inarched  southwards  into  Munster,  where 
lie  plundered  the  district  of  Magunihy,  in 
the  county  of  Mac  Carthy  More,  and  then 
returned  safe  into  Donegal,  without  appa- 
rently having  met  with  any  serious  opposi- 
tion. He  there  made  a  division  among  his 
followers  of  the  spoils  collected  in  those 
two  expeditions,  which  are  stated  to  have 
occupied  him  altogether  the  space  of  fifteen 
weeks. 

These  great  acts  of  hostility  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  English  government 
of  Dublin  with  as  little  concern  as  the  smaller 
feuds  which  were,  at  the  same  period,  car- 
ried on  among  the  Irish  septs  on  every  side. 
It  had  long  been  the  policy  to  let  the  Irish 
destroy  one  another,  as  the  surest  way  of 

fromoting  the  English  interests.  Sir  Edward 
'oynings  had  evidently  been  sent  with  in- 
structions to  act  with  vigour  in  reforming 
the  abuses  of  the  English  pale,  and  was 
actuated  by  a  strong  resolution  to  repress 
the  power  and  insolence  of  the  Anglo-Irish  I 
aristocracy,  and  he  seized  upon  the  accusa- 
tions which  had  been  brought  against  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  and  the  rebellion  of  his 
brother,  as  a  motive  for  acting  rigorously 
against  the  Geraldines.    After  he  had  shown 
that  he  was  not  to  be  defied  with  impunity 
in  the  field,  and  having  made  himself  well  i 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  province  | 
entrusted  to  his  command,  he  called  his  first 
parliament  to  meet  at  Drogheda  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  1495.    It  was  a  par- 
liament memorable  in  the  history  of  Ireland  | 
for  the  strong  measures  adopted  in  it  for  ' 
lessening  the  influence  of  the  great  lords,  | 
and  relieving  the  commonalty  from  oppres- 
sion; for  restraining  the  English  from 
"  degeneracy,"  and  reforming  the  manners  j 
of  the  pale;  and  for  revising  former  laws, 
and  regulating  the  proceedings  of  future 
parliaments. 

The  most  important  act  of  this  parliament,  ! 
and  the  one  still  known  as  Poynings'  Act,  1 
was  designed  especially  to  strengthen  and 
secure  the  power  of  the  crown  and  break  1 
down  the  undue  influence  of  the  great  lords, 
in  whose  hands  the  Irish  parliaments  had  of 
late  years  been  but  the  instruments  of  fac-  i 
tion:  it  provided  that,  in  future,  no  parlia- 
ment should  be  held  in  Ireland,  until  the 
king's  lieutenant  and  council  had  first  certi- 
fied to  the  king,  under  the  great  seal  of  that 
land,  the  causes  and  considerations  for  which 
it  was  to  be  called,  as  well  as  all  such  acta 
as  it  was  intended  to  bring  before  it,  and 
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that  those  causes,  considerations,  and  acts, 
were  to  be  approved  under  the  great  seal  of 
England.  Alter  that  approbation  had  been 
obtained,  the  parliament  might  assemble, 
and  proceed  to  business;  but  without  it,  the 
proceedings  of  any  parliament  called  in  Ire- 
land were  pronounced  to  be  null  and  void. 

Among  the  other  statutes  passed  in  this 
parliament,  one  of  the  most  important  for 
the  support  of  the  government  was  that 
which  abolished  all  the  irregular  rates  and 
taxes  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  pale 
had  been  oppressed,  and  substituted  in  their 
place  a  small  land-tax  payable  only  to 
the  king.  Other  measures  were  taken  to 
remove  the  defence  of  the  pale  from  the 
irregular  and  unresponsible  shoulders  on 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  rest, 
into  the  hands  of  the  government  itself. 
Where  that  defence  required  the  quartering 
of  soldiers,  the  rates  of  their  maintenance 
were  strictly  defined,  and  the  poundage  which 
had  been  hitherto  paid  to  the  fraternity 
of  St.  George  was  now  made  payable  to 
the  king.  As  another  precaution  against 
the  power  of  the  great  lords,  who  had  latterly 
exerted  considerable  influence  over  the  cities 
and  corporate  towns,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
citizen,  burgess,  or  freeman  of  any  city, 
should  receive  pay  or  wages  as  the  follower 
of  any  great  lord,  "forasmuch  as  the  cities 
and  great  towns,  and  especially  the  city  of 
Dublin,  have  of  late  been  abused,  and  inor- 
dinately have  demeaned  themselves,  contrary 
to  their  natural  faith  and  allegiance,  for  the 
friendship  and  favour  they  did  bear  to  divers 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  land."  This  was, 
of  course,  an  allusion  to  the  part  which  the 
corporate  towns  had  taken  in  the  affair  of 
Lambert  Simnel.  It  was  further  provided 
that  no  lords  or  other  persons,  not  lmmedi- 
diately  connected  with  corporate  towns, 
should  be  admitted  into  their  councils,  as 
freemen  or  magistrates,  and  that  none  should 
be  chosen  magistrates  or  freemen  but  such 
as  had  served  apprenticeships  and  were  con- 
stant inhabitants  of  their  respective  cities 
and  towns.  The  great  lords  were  also  for- 
bidden to  retain  any  followers,  except  their 
household  officers  and  menial  servants ;  and 
the  marchers,  whose  peculiar  position  re- 
quired a  greater  retinue,  were  to  certify  to 
the  government  the  names  and  number  of 
those  who  composed  it.  With  especial  re- 
ference to  acts  of  which  the  great  Anglo- 
Irish  factions  were  known  or  suspected  to 
have  been  guilty,  it  was  now  declared  high 
treason  to  excite  the  Irish  against  the  in- 
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habitants  of  the  pale,  or  to  raise  war  against 
the  chief  governor;  and  the  great  lords  were 
further  forbidden  to  make  war  or  peace 
anywhere  without  express  licence  of  the 
governor,  to  have  in  their  possession  great 
guns  or  hand-guns  without  similar  licence, 
or  to  use  the  wild  war-cries  adopted  by  some 
of  the  great  English  families,  in  imitation  of 
the  natives,  as  watchwords  of  faction  and 
riot.  The  constant  practice  in  the  use  of 
bows  and  arrows  was  strictly  enjoined  to  the 
commonalty  of  the  pale;  and  they  were 
forbidden,  in  case  of  murder  by  the  natives 
or  others,  to  proceed  otherwise  than  accord- 
ing to  the  English  law.  Two  exceptions 
were  made  in  confirming  the  celebrated 
statutes  of  Kilkenny,  which  show  how  ex- 
tensively the  Irish  manners  and  customs  had 
extended  themselves  among  the  English  set- 
tlers. One  was  the  law  which  prohibited  the 
use  of  the  Irish  language,  which  had  now 
become  necessarily  obsolete;  the  other  was 
that  which  forbade  the  subjects  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  jthe  riding  on  horses  with- 
out saddles,  which  was  the  Irish  custom,  but 
this  prohibition  was  not  only  ridiculous  in 
itself,  but  it  was  now  quite  impossible  to 
enforce  it.  For  the  security  and  defence  of 
the  marches,  it  was  made  felony  to  permit 
any  enemies  to  pass  them ;  all  proprietors  of 
lands  on  the  border  were  compelled  to  be 
resident,  or,  if  unavoidably  absent,  to  leave 
.sufficient  substitutes,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  the  lands;  and  all  persons  near  the 
borders,  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of 
age,  were  to  be  ready  to  repair  in  suitable 
array  for  their  defence,  on  the  first  warning. 

There  were  several  exceptions  of  greater 
importance  to  the  confirmation  of  the  other 
Irish  statutes  in  the  parliament.  The  old 
law  for  the  election  of  a  deputy  by  the 
council  on  the  sudden  vacancy  in  the  office 
was  superseded  by  a  new  regulation  entrust- 
ing the  government  in  that  case  to  the  lord 
treasurer,  until  a  successor  was  appointed 
by  the  king.  The  nomination  of  sheriffs 
and  some  other  officers  was  for  the  future 
vested  in  the  treasurer,  who  was  himself 
compelled  to  account  annually  before  a 
committee  of  the  council.  This  law  was  to 
provide  against  abuses  like  that  which  had 
been  suffered  in  the  case  of  lord  Portlester, 
who  had  held  the  office  during  forty  years, 
without  rendering  any  proper  account. 
Patents  granting  offices  for  life  were  at 
the  same  time  abolished,  and  the  officers 
of  government  to  whom  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  management  of  the  reve- 
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nue  were  entrusted,  were  to  have  no  autho- 
rity by  patent,  but  only  at  the  king's  pleasure. 
An  act  had  been  passed  during  the  lieuten- 
ancy of  the  duke  of  York,  making  Ireland 
a  sanctuary  for  foreigners,  by  ordaining  that 
it  should  be  treasonable  to  disturb  any 
refugees  in  that  country,  by  any  writ,  letters 
i  missive,  or  other  such  authority,  from  Eng- 
land ;  it  had  been  designed  originally  as  a 
protection  for  the  partizans  of  the  duke,  and 
it  had  been  more  recently  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  abettors  of  Simnel  and  Warbeck; 
but  it  was  now  repealed,  and  all  receivers 
and  maintainors  of  traitors  were  declared 
guilty  of  treason.  Various  other  enactments 
in  the  same  spirit,  but  of  less  importance, 
followed ;  and  by  one  of  them  it  was  pro- 
,  vided  again  expressly  that  "all  statutes  lately 
1  made  within  the  realm  of  England,"  should 
|  be  accepted,  used,  and  exercised  in  the  land 
of  Ireland. 

The  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Irish  aris- 
tocracy was  especially  shown  in  an  act  for 
the  resumption  of  grants  made  since  the 
last  days  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.;  and 
several  provisions  in  these  statutes  were 
especially  aimed  at  individuals  who  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment. Among  these  the  foremost  were  the 
Geraldines.  The  earl  of  Kildare,  who  was 
strongly  suspected  of  collusion  with  the 
natives,  and  his  brother  James,  who  had  just 
been  in  open  rebellion,  were  both  attainted 
of  high  treason,  and  the  vengeance  of  par- 
liament was  extended  to  their  adherents 
and  kinsmen,  of  whom  a  numerous  catalogue 
is  given  in  the  act  as  included  in  the 
attainder.  The  lord  deputy  refused,  how- 
ever, to  give  judgment  on  the  earl  himself, 
but  he  was  sent  over  a  prisoner  to  the  court 
in  England. 

Having  thus  done  the  work  for  which 
he  was  sent  into  Ireland  to  the  king's  satis- 
faction, sir  Edward  Poynings  returned  to 
England  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1495, 
and  was  received  with  marked  favour  by 
his  royal  master.  He  had  for  a  temporary 
successor,  Henry  Dean  bishop  of  Bangor. 

Meanwhile  Perkin  Warbeck  had  paid  a 
new  visit  to  Ireland.  With  assistance  in  ships 
and  men  furnished  to  him  by  the  archduke, 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  Perkin  had  attempted  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
1405,  while  king  Henry  was  absent  on  a  pro- 
gress towards  the  north ;  but,  meeting  with 
no  encouragement,  he  put  to  sea  again  with 
his  ships,  and  suddenly  landed  at  Cork  where 


his  cause  was  still  popular  with  the  citizeni, 
and  where  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond, who  brought  an  army  consisting 
chiefly  of  "wild"  Irish  to  his  assistance. 
With  the  array  thus  raised,  Perkin  and 
Desmond  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  loyal 
city  of  Waterford,  while  his  fleet  of  eleven 
ships  blockaded  the  city  on  the  side  of  the 
river.  During  eleven  days  the  citizens  of 
Waterford  stood  upon  their  defence;  their 
courage  was  then  increased  by  the  approach 
of  the  lord  deputy,  who  had  raised  his  banner 
when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Warbeck, 
and  marched  with  an  army  to  their  assist- 
ance; and  they  sallied  out  of  their  walls, 
and  attacked  their  enemies  with  so  much 
success  that  the  seige  was  raised,  and  Perkin, 
having  made  his  way  back  to  Cork,  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  Flanders.  Three  of 
his  ships  were  captured  in  his  retreat  from 
Waterford.* 

The  commercial  treaty  between  England  ' 
and  the  Low  Countries,  concluded  in  the 
February  of  the  year  1496,  having  deprived 
Warbeck  of  all  prospect  of  further  support 
from  that  quarter,  he  was  again  driven  to 
try  his  fortune  in  Ireland,  still  backed,  it 
was  said,  by  the  strong  recommendations  of 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  He  suddenly 
landed  at  Cork  in  the  March  of  that  year,  and 
was  again  well  received  by  the  citizens,  but  he 
seems  now  to  have  entertained  better  hopes 
of  success  from  the  assistance  of  king  James 
of  Scotland,  who  was  then  actuated  by  hos- 
tile feelings  towards  Henry  VII.,  and  after 
a  very  brief  stay  at  Cork,  he  proceeded  1 1 
directly  to  present  himself  at  the  court  of  I 
that  monarch.  James  appears  to  have  been 
so  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  really  was 
the  person  he  personated,  that  he  not  only 
took  up  his  cause  with  zeal,  but  he  bestowed  I 
upon  him  his  near  kinswoman,  the  young 
and  beautiful  lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  in  marriage. 

Another  revolution  now  took  place  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  great  lords  of  Ireland, 

*  The  accounts  of  the  sub-treasurer  of  Ireland, 
giving  the  details  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  relieving  j 
Waterford,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
fM8.  Keg.  18  C.  XIV).  The  lord  deputy  took  the 
field,  with  the  sing's  standard  displayed,  before  the 
23rd  of  July.  The  captains  of  the  gunners,  who 
raised  the  siege,  and  captured  the  ships,  received  four 
pounds  in  reward  on  the  21st  of  August.  One  of  the 
captun-d  ships,  named  the  "Kekeout,"  was  sold  on 
the  14th  of  August,  for  £26  13*.  id. ;  another  was 
sold  for  the  same  sum;  and  the  third,  called  "Le 
Mere,"  was  sold  in  exchange  for  cloth  to  the  amount 
of  £40.  Former  historians  have  erroneously  placed 
this  siege  under  the  year  1497. 
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which  raised  the  Geraldines  again  to  the 
chief  power.  The  earl  of  Kildare  still  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  England,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  treated  leniently,  and 
to  have  made  a  favourable  impression  on 
the  king  by  his  blunt  and  open  manner.  At 
length  he  was  brought  for  examination 
before  the  council,  and  he  seems  to  have 
excused  himself  without  much  difficulty, 
for  the  chief  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  were 
acts  of  violence  at  that  time  almost  insepar- 
able from  the  character  of  an  Anglo-Irish 
chieftain.  One  of  these  was  the  burning  of 
|  the  church  of  Cashel,  in  consequence  of  a 
feud  with  the  archbishop.  Numerous  wit- 
nesses were  at  hand  to  prove  the  fact,  but 
when  the  first  was  brought  forwards,  the 
earl  suddenly  avowed  the  act,  "  to  the  great 
wondering  and  detestation  of  the  council;" 
and  when  they  asked  him  for  his  justifi- 
cation, "  In  good  troth,"  said  he,  "  I  would 
never  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been  told  me 
that  the  archbishop  was  witlun  it."  "  And 
because,"  says  the  chronicler  by  whom  this 
story  is  recorded,  "  the  same  archbishop  was 
one  of  his  busiest  accusers  there  present, 
the  king  merrily  laughed  at  the  plainness  of 
the  nobleman,  to  see  him  allege  the  thing 
for  excuse  which  most  of  all  did  aggravate 
his  offence." 

We  are  further  told  that  the  king  had 
advised   him,  on  the  first  hearing  of  his 
cause,  to  provide  himself  with  good  counsel, 
intimating  a  fear  that  he  would  have  great 
need  of  it.    The  earl  replied,  "  I  will  then 
choose  the  best  counsel  in  England."  "And 
.  who  is  that  ?"  said  the  monarch.    "  Marry, 
the  king  himself!"  replied  the  earl.  Where- 
upon we  are  told  the  king  laughed.  And 
at  length,  when  his  accusers  asserted  in  con- 
clusion, that  "all  Ireland  could  not  rule  that 
man,"  we  are  told  that  the  king  responded 
with  emphasis,  "  In  that  case,  this  man  shall 
i  rule  all  Ireland!"    Accordingly,  to  most 
1  people's  surprise,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  restored 
to  his  honours  and  estates,  was  appointed, 
by  letters  patent  bearing  date  the  6th  of 
August,  1496,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
from  this  moment  he  never  ceased  to  be  a 
faithful  and  loyal  servant  to  the  crown. 

The  altered  spirit  of  the  Geraldines  was 
shown  in  the  following  year,  when  Perkin 
Warbeck,  obliged  at  length  to  quit  Scotland, 
again  made  hia  appearance  at  Cork.  Instead 
of  being  supported  by  the  Irish  on  this 
1  occasion,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  captured 
by  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  who 
,  now  joined  in  suppressing  the  attempted 


rebellion  against  the  crown  of  Henry  Tudor.* 
The  citizens  of  Waterford  exhibited  new 
proofs  of  their  zeal  in  the  service  of  the 
king,  by  sending  him  exact  information 
relating  to  Perkin  s  movements,  and,  when 
the  latter  passed  over  into  Cornwall  to  make 
his  last  mad  attempt  against  that  monarch's 
throne,  they  sent  four  ships  in  pursuit  of 
him,  at  the  king's  particular  request,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  their  hands. 
The  sequel  is  well  known  to  every  reader 
of  English  history,  and  it  need  only  be 
stated  here  that  Warbeck's  fellow  sufferer 
at  Tyburn  was  the  same  John  Water  of 
Cork,  who  had  been  his  first  supporter  in 
Ireland.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
we  find  mentioned  among  the  rebels  who 
assisted  Perkin  in  his  attempt  on  Kent  in 
the  July  of  1495,  the  name  of  James  Keat- 
ing, the  turbulent  prior  of  Kilmainham, 
who  had  figured  so  disreputably  in  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  returned  to  assume 
the  government  of  Ireland  at  a  moment 
when  the  whole  island  seemed  to  be  running 
into  irretrievable  confusion.  The  feuds 
among  the  Irish  appeared  to  be  increasing 
in  number  and  intensity,  for  the  power  of 
the  great  chiefs  of  the  north,  the  dread  of 
whom  had  retained  some  of  the  lesser  septs 
in  tranquillity,  was  in  danger  of  being 
broken  down  by  the  fury  of  domestic  con- 
tention, which  raged  at  the  same  time  in 
Tyrone  and  Tirconnell.  In  the  latter  coun- 
try, the  two  sons  of  O'Donnell  disturbed  their 
father  in  his  advancing  age  by  a  desolating 
contest  for  the  heirship,  until  the  latter, 
weary  of  this  unnatural  strife,  resigned  the 
chieftainship  on  the  26th  of  May,  1497,  and 
three  days  afterwards,  Con  O'Donnell,  who 
appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  son,  was 
elected  his  successor.  This  new  chief  was 
forced  immediately  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  the  Burkes  of  Lower  Connaught  to  assist 
him  against  his  brother  Hugh,  who  defeated 
them  in  a  battle,  though  he  was  soon  after- 
wards made  a  prisoner  by  Con  O'Donnell, 
and  committed  to  close  confinement.  Elated 
at  being  thus  relieved  from  any  immediate 

•  This  fact  wo  learn  from  a  letter  of  king  Henry 
to  sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  dated  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1497.  "Trusty  and  welbclovcd,  we  grete  you  well, 
signifying  unto  you,  that  whernu  Perkin  Warbek  and 
his  wif  were  lately  sette  ful  porely  to  the  see  by  the 
king  of  Scottes,  and  afire  that  landed  within  our  land 
of  Ireland,  in  the  wyldc  Irissherie,  where  he  had  be 
taken  by  our  cousins,  therla  of  Kildare  and  of  Des- 
mond, if  ho  and  hia  said  wif  hod  not  secretly  stolien 
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fear  of  his  rival,  Con  now  invaded  Lower 
Connaught,  whither  he  was  invited  to  inter- 
fere in  new  troubles  which  devastated  that 
district,  but  he  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  23rd  of 
September,  and  was  obliged  to  return  home 
with  disgrace.  The  O'Neills  of  Tyrone 
took  advantage  of  Con  O'Donnell's  reverse 
of  fortune  to  invade  Tirconncll,  and  in  a 
sanguinary  battle  fought  against  the  invaders 
on  the  19th  of  October,  the  army  of  the 
Kinel-Connell  was  again  defeated,  and  the 
O'Donnell  himself  was  slain.  His  father 
Hugh  O'Donnell  now  resumed  the  chieftain- 
ship of  Tirconnell,  and  his  other  son  having 
been  released  from  prison,  peace  was  restored 
to  their  territories,  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  annalist,  "both  commenced  governing 
their  principality,  and  humbling  their  neigh- 
bours and  borderers,  who  had  begun  to 
resist  their  authority,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tests of  O'Donnell's  sons  with  each  other." 

The  chief  who  first  provoked  the  English 
deputy  was  O'Brien  of  Thomond.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Ireland  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare  marched  with  an  army  against  him, 
and  took  by  assault  the  castle  of  Fey  back, 
belonging  to  the  Mac  Namaras,  as  well  as 
that  of  Bailynetty,  and  some  other  strong 

E laces.  After  his  triumphal  return  to 
hiblin,  the  earl  was  called,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  to  repress  the  last  rebellion 
in  favour  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  after  the 
departure  of  that  adventurer,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Cork,  and  placed  in  it  a  strong 
garrison  to  control  the  disaffection  of  the 
citizens.  He  then  proceeded  to  Kinsale, 
which,  under  lord  Barry,  had  also  made  a 
demonstration  in  favour  of  the  pretender. 
Lord  Barry  himself  had  fled  from  proscrip- 
tion, and  had  been  basely  murdered  in  his 
retreat  by  his  own  brother.  The  remains  of 
his  faction  submitted  to  the  lord  deputy, 
and  gave  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  The 
earl's  enemies  in  the  pale  still  continued  to 
give  him  uneasiness,  but  he  seemed  changed 
in  temper  towards  them,  and  he  now  conci- 
liated them  by  his  moderation,  or  weakened 
and  divided  them  by  crafty  policy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Irish  authorities,  he  thus  sowed 
division  in  the  family  of  the  Butlers,  by 
giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Piers 
Butler,  and  supporting  him  in  his  preten- 
sions to  the  chieftainship  of  the  family  in 
opposition  to  his  illegitimate  kinsman  sir 
James.  The  latter  was  for  a  while  superior 
in  the  unnatural  struggle,  and  reduced  Piers 
Butler  to  poverty  and  concealment,  until  at 


[a.d.  1498. 


length,  touched  by  an  accidental  complaint 
which  was  wrung  from  his  wife  by  the  hard- 
ship she  endured,  he  again  took  the  field, 
slew  his  rival  sir  James,  and  obtained  the 
chieftainship. 

The  attention  of  the  carl  was  now  drawn 
towards  the  north,  where  he  appears  to  have 
courted  the  friendship  of  Hugh  O'Donnell. 
As  the  territory  of  that  chieftain  became 
acified,  the  neighbouring  state  of  Tyrone 
egan  to  be  torn  by  the  factious  contentions 
of  it*  chiefs.    On  the  murder  of  Con  O'Neill, 
the  earl's  brother-in-law,  by  his  brother 
Henry  in  1493,  the  chieftainship  had  been 
divided  between  Henry  and  another  brother, 
Daniel  O'Neill.    The  sons  of  the  murdered 
chieftain,  Turlough  and  Con,  had  long  medi- 
tated revenge,  when,  in  1498,  they  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  murderers  in  the  house  of  one 
of  the  O'Neills  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
in  which  district  they  had  probably  taken 
refuge,  and  slew  him.    A  new  war  broke  ; 
out  in  Tyrone  when  this  deed  was  noised 
abroad,  and  the  friends  of  Turlough  and 
Con  having  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Dun- 
gannon,  were  surprised  by  the  parti  zans  of 
the   slaughtered  chieftain,   and  defeated. 
O'Donnell  then  interfered  in  support  of  the 
sons  of  Con  O'Neill,  and,  invading  Tyrone, 
gained  a  battle  against  their  rivals,  and  took 
the  castle  of  Castlemoyle,  from  which  he 
carried  away  "seventeen  suits  of  armour/' 
The  earl  of  Kildare  at  the  same  time  made 
war  in  support  of  his  nephews,  and  invaded 
Tyrone  from  the  south,  and  being  joined  by 
a  large  power  of  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  he  again 
laid  siege  to  Dungannon,  the  stronghold  of  i 
the  opposite  party.    It  was  at  length  taken,  ! 
we  are  assured,  by  means  of  the  "great  guns"  ■ 
which  the  lord-lieutenant  had  brought  against  ( 
it;  and  among  the  numerous  prisoners  who  | 
were  liberated  from  its  dungeons,  were  a  son 
of  O'Donnell  and  several  of  the  O'Neills  of 
the  faction  which  was  on  this  occasion  victo- 
rious.   The  earl  left  the  town  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  these,  Donnell  O'Neill,  and 
proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Omagh,  which  be 
also  took,  and  compelled  its  keeper,  Niall 
the  son  of  Art  O'Neill  .to  submit  to  his 
nephews  and  give  hostages  for  his  obedience. 
Tyrone  being  thus  pacified,  the  earl  and 
O'Donnell  returned  to  their  respective  homes 
in  triumph. 

Early  next  year  the  friendship  between 
Kildare  and  O'Donnell  was  drawn  closer  by 
a  visit  of  the  northern  chieftain  to  the  lord 
deputy  in  the  English  territory,  and  the 
earl  further  conciliated  him  by  delivering  to 
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him  his  son  in  fosterage.  On  his  return, 
O'Donnell  was  called  upon  to  put  down  an 
insurrection  of  one  of  his  own  family,  and 
then  he  and  the  earl  joined  in  an  invasion 
of  Connaught  to  put  an  end  to  the  disorders 
of  that  province,  which  had  arisen  from  the 
disputes  between  the  O'Connors,  Mac  Der- 
mots,  and  O'Kellys.  The  earl  marched  into 
Roscommon,  and  captured  the  castles  of 
|  Athleague,  Tulsk,  Roscommon,  and  Castle- 
j  reagh,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
the  Irish  chieftains  whom  he  had  come  to 
! 1  support.  But  after  the  departure  of  the 
1 !  English,  the  chief  of  Clanrickard,  Mac  Wil- 
liam Burke,  drew  out  his  forces,  and  recap- 
tured the  castles  of  Athleague  and  Tulsk  for 
the  opposite  faction.  O'Donnell  proceeded 
against  the  Mac  Dermots  of  Moylurg,  hut, 
finding  the  pass  of  the  Curlew  mountains 
occupied  against  him,  he  made  a  circuitous 
march,  crossed  the  Shannon  near  the  castle 
of  Leitrim,  and  entered  Moylurg  in  the  rear 
of  the  army  of  the  Mac  Dermots.  The 
latter,  terrified  at  the  desolation  which  the 
army  of  Tirconnell  spread  through  their 
territory,  made  the  best  peace  they  could, 
and  a  temporary  pacification  was  effected 
throughout  Connaught.  In  the  year  1500, 
O'Donnell  and  Kildare  again  turned  their 
united  efforts  against  the  rivals  of  Turlough 
O'Neill  in  Tyrone,  who  were  supported  by 
the  O'Neills  of  Clannaboy.  O'Donnell 
marched  first  to  Dungannon,  and  burnt  the 
town,  and,  after  having  returned  home  with 
his  plunder,  proceeded  again  into  Tyrone, 
and  joined  the  earl  at  Kinard,  the  castle  of 
the  sons  of  John  Boy  O'Neill,  which  they 
captured,  and  delivered  to  Turlough.  Six 
weeks  after  this,  Donnell  O'Neill,  one  of 
the  opponents  of  the  sons  of  Con  O'Neill, 
having  captured  a  castle,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  other  party,  took 
Turlough  himself,  who  happened  to  be  in  it, 
prisoner,  upon  which  the  civil  war  in  Tir- 
i  connell  broke  out  with  greater  violence  than 
!  ever.  In  1501,  this  war  extended  into 
|  Orgial,  where  Turlough  O'Neill  was  slain 
I  in  a  battle  with  the  Mac  Mahons. 

The  disorders  in  Tyrone  seem  now  to  have 
j  subsided,  while  they  were  breaking  out  again 
1  in  the  north  of  Connaught.  A  sanguinary 
battle  occurred  in  1501  between  the  Maguires 
and  Mac  Mahons  in  the  mountains  of 
Sleive  Baugh  in  Fermanagh.  Similar  feuds 
devastated  the  neighbouring  territories  of 
Leitrim  and  Sligo,  and  the  castle  of  Sligo 
was  captured  "  by  means  of  ladders"  by  one 
PMty  of  the  O'Connors  from  the  other.  In 


Roscommon,  the  O'Connors  and  the  Mac 
Dermots  were  again  in  arms;  while  in  Mun- 
ster,  Turlough  O'Brien,  lord  of  Thomond 
was  ravaging  the  county  of  Limerick.  In 
1502,  the  sons  of  Turlough  O'Neill  were 
obliged  to  make  head  against  a  multitude 
of  opponents,  and  a  feud  between  the 
Maguires  and  the  Mac  Mahons  led  to  the 
invasion  of  Monaghan  by  O'Donnell.  The 
chief  of  the  sept  of  the  Maguires  died  at 
Enniskillen  in  1503,  leaving  his  territory  to 
be  disputed  by  several  claimants  to  the  suc- 
cession ;  while,  in  Connaught,  Mac  William 
of  Clanrickard  was  engaged  in  fierce  hostili- 
ties with  the  O'Kellys. 

None  of  these  feuds  escaped  the  attention 
of  Kildare,  who  kept  the  English  frontiers  in 
a  far  better  state  of  defence  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  for  many  years,  and  who  was 
ready  to  resist  every  attack  of  his  neighbours, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  their  dissensions. 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  last  mentioned 
he  led  an  English  army  into  Antrim,  cap- 
tured Carrickfergus,  and  destroyed  the  castle 
of  Belfast,  and  gave  other  assistance  to  his 
kinsmen,  the  sons  of  Turlough  O'Neill, 
against  their  enemies  of  Clannaboy;  but 
after  his  departure  the  garrison  of  Carrick- 
fergus was  defeated  by  the  opposite  party. 
The  troubles  of  Connaught  were  increasing 
during  this  year,  and  in  1504-  it  merged  into 
a  violent  contention  between  the  Burkes  of 
Clanrickard  and  the  O'Kellys,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  latter  sustained  a  severe  defeat, 
after  which  Mac  William  of  Clanrickard 
took  and  destroyed  three  of  their  castles. 
Melaghlin  O'Kelly,  unable  any  longer  to 
make  head  against  his  enemies,  hurried  to 
the  English  pale,  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
the  earl  of  Kildare. 

A  private  quarrel  is  said  to  have  existed 
between  the  earl  of  Kildare  and  the  head  of 
the  powerful  sept  of  the  "  degenerate" 
Burkes.  Ulick  or  Mac  William  of  Clan- 
rickard had  married  one  of  the  earl's 
daughters,  whom  he  subsequently  treated 
with  harshness  and  neglect,  and  the  expos- 
tulations of  the  father  gave  rise  to  recrimi- 
nations which  had  ended  in  bitter  animosity. 
Kildare's  warlike  expeditions  had  as  fre- 
quently been  dictated  by  his  own  private 
friendships  and  enmities  as  by  the  interests  of 
the  English  government,  and  on  this  occasion 
his  private  feud  with  the  chieftain  of  Clan- 
rickard led  him  to  espouse  with  warmth  the 
cause  of  the  persecuted  O'Kellys. 

The  oldest  Irish  allies  of  the  Burkes  of  • 
Clanrickard  were  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond,  > 
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and  these  now  marched  to  the  aid  of  Mac 
William  with  all  their  forces,  accompanied 
with  their  neighbours  the  Mac  Namaras, 
the  O'Carrolls,  and  other  septs.  The  O'Con- 
nors of  Connaught  also  ranged  themselves 
under  his  standard  in  great  force;  and  alto- 
gether the  army  now  raised  to  resist  this 
invasion  of  Connaught  was  looked  upon  by 
the  natives  as  the  largest  body  of  Irish  that 
had  ever  been  brought  into  the  field  since 
the  English  first  set  their  foot  on  the  soil. 
Under  the  banner  of  the  earl  of  Kildare 
were  ranged,  side  by  side  with  the  English 
army  of  Leinster,  the  forces  of  Tirconnell 
under  O'Donnell  and  his  son,  the  Mac 
Dermots  of  Moylurg,  some  of  the  O'Neills 
(the  rest  were  retained  at  home  by  their 
private  feuds),  most  of  the  other  septs  of 
|  the  North,  such  as  the  Magennises,  the  Mac 
i  Mahons,  the  O'Harlons,  the  O'Reillys,  and 
the  O'Farrells,  with  O'Connor  Faly,  the 
O'Kellys,  and  even  the  Burkes  of  Mayo, 
who  are  reported  to  have  been  among  the 
most  bitter  in  their  animosity  against  their 
own  kindred.  The  whole  island  looked  on 
in  anxious  expectation  of  the  result  of  this 
deadly  contest,  for,  from  the  composition 
of  the  two  armies,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
ancient  rivalry  of  the  Leath-Conn  and  the 
Lcath-Mogha  was  again  brought  into  the 
field. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  grounds  of 
the  quarrel,  Kildare  marched  into  the  field 
with  the  banner  of  the  English  pale,  accom- 

:  panied  with  several  of  its  great  lords,  lay 

1  and  spiritual,  and  with  the  mayor  of  Dub- 
lin, who  brought  a  body  of  his  armed  citi- 
zens to  the  war;  and  his  Irish  allies  are  said 
to  have  been  amazed  at  the  parade  of  law- 
yers and  ecclesiastics  who  accompanied  him 
on  his  mission  of  destruction.  The  combined 
army  marched  direct  into  the  county  of 
Gal  way,  till  they  arrived  within  about  eight 
miles  of  that  city,  when  they  came  in  sight 

I  of  their  enemies,  who  had  collected  their 
whole  force  along  the  hill  of  Knock-tuagh, 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Knockdoe,  from 

I  whence  they  stretched  into  the  neighbour- 
ing plain.  It  is  pretended  that  some  of  the 
lords  of  the  pale,  alarmed  by  the  vast  num- 

i  bers  of  their  enemies,  and  apprehensive  of 
the  results  which  might  arise  from  a  war 
into  which  the  English  pale  was  dragged 
from  no  consideration  of  its  own  interests, 
at  this  moment  urged  the  earl  to  make  peace. 
But  the  latter  had  now  advanced  too  far  to 
retreat,  and  he  formed  his  army  in  order  of 
I  ,  battle.  The  contest  began  on  the  19th  of 
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August,  and  continued  for  some  time  with 
great  fury.    The  attack  was  made  by  the  '< 
army  of  Clanrickard,  who  rushed  furiously  | 
upon  the  lord-lieutenant's  ranks.    But  it  • 
appears  that  the  men  of  Leinster  had  pro- 
fited by  their  long  practice  with  the  English 
bow,  and  this  weapon  they  now  used  with 
terrible  effect  upon  their  assailants,  who  at 
length  fell  back  in  confusion.    The  whole 
army  of  the  north  then  rushed  upon  them, 
and  drove  them  from  the  field  with  immense 
slaughter.    This  is  the  best  notion  of  the 
battle  we  can  form  from  the  different  ac- 
counts of  the  Irish  annalists,  who  give  vari- 
ous accounts  of  the  loss  of  the  vanquished, 
some  estimating  the  numbers  of  their  shun 
at  no  less  than  nine  thousand.    This  is  pro* ' 
bably  much  exaggerated,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  terrible  slaughter  in  the  battle  of 
Knock-tuagh  entirely  broke  the  power  of 
some  of  the  most  troublesome  septs  of  the 
Irish  of  the  south.    O'Brien  of  Thomond 
was  among  those  who  fell  in  the  battle,  and 
the  two  sons  of  Mac  William  of  Clanrickard 
were  made  prisoners  and  delivered  to  the 
earl  of  Kildare.    According  to  the  com- 
mon accounts,  not  a  single  Englishman  wa»  1 1 
slain,  though  the  loss  sustained  by  their  ■  1 
Irish  allies  is  said  to  have  been  considerable,  j 
It  is  said  that  the  earl  of  Kildare  proposed 
to  march  immediately  from  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  town  of  Galway,  but  that  he  was  dis-  , 
suaded  by  O'Donnell,  who  advised  him  to 
encamp  on  Knock-tuagh  till  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  dead 
and  wounded,  and  to  gather  in  their  men 
who  were  scattered  in  die  pursuit.    On  the  , 
following  day  they  accordingly  proceeded  to  j 
Galway,  and  took  possession  of  the  town 
without  opposition.    There  the  English  and 
Irish  leaders  remained  some  time  feasting 
and  rejoicing;  after  which  they  marched  to 
Athenry,  which  was  likewise  surrendered 
into  their  hands.    As  no  further  enemy 
appeared  in  the  field,  the  invading  forces 
separated  after  the  capture  of  Athenry, 
O'Donnell  marching  northward  to  his  own 
home,  while  the  earl  of  Kildare  and  the 
army  of  Leinster  returned  into  the  English 
pale.    It  was  Hugh  O'Donnell's  last  expe- 
dition, for  this  distinguished  chieftain,  whom 
the  Irish  annalists  distinguish  by  the  title  of 
"  the  full  moon  of  the  hospitality  and  nobi- 
lity of  the  north,"  died  on  the  1 1th  of  July 
in  the  following  year,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-fourth  ot  his 
reign.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hugh 
Oge  O'Donnell,  who  continued  his  friendship 
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with  Kildare,  and  gave  proof  of  liis  wor- 
thiness to  rule  over  Tirconnell  by  invading 
Tyrone,  burning  Dungannon,  and  carrying 
home  with  him  a  great  booty,  after  which 
he  was  inaugurated  to  the  chieftainship. 

The  battle  of  Knock-tuagh,  for  whatever 
cause  it  was  fought,  proved  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  English  interests  in  Ire- 
land, and  may  be  considered  as  the  date 
from  which  the  English  government  recov- 
ered its  superiority  in  the  island.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  was  sent  over  to  England, 
to  announce  to  the  king  the  total  overthrow 
of  his  Irish  enemies,  and  Henry  testified  his 
satisfaction  by  bestowing  a  vacant  garter  on 
his  victorious  deputy.  The  latter  was  now 
left  at  liberty  to  build  castles  and  strengthen 
the  English  settlement,  for  even  the  most 
troublesome  enemies  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, the  degenerate  English  of  Connaught 
and  Munster,  were  terrified  into  submission. 

Among  the  Irish,  the  following  years  were 
distinguished  only  by  some  of  those  lesser 
feuds  from  which  the  native  septs  were  never 
free,  and  which  hardly  deserve  notice  in  our 
{  history.    It  was  not  until  the  closing  year 
of  the  reign  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
I  1509,  that  the  increasing  disorders  in  Tyrone 
j  led  to  a  new  invasion  of  that  district  by  the 
'  earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  called  to  the  assist- 
!  ance  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Con  O'Neill. 
, ;  When  he  joined  them  at  Dungannon,  he 
found  that  they  had  already  captured  that 
1  fortress,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
marching  to  the  castle  of  Omagh,  which  he 
took  and  destroyed,  and  then  returned  home. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  much  had  been  done  towards 
raising  the  English  power  in  Ireland  and 
depressing  that  of  the  native  chiefs,  but 
it  had  been  the  work  of  violence  rather 
than  of  conciliation ;  very  little  was  effected 
towards  healing  the  grievances  under  which 
that  country  had  so  long  suffered,  or  recon- 
ciling the  natives  to  the  English  rule.  Kildare 
was  a  man  of  action  but  not  of  counsel ;  be 


was  respected  by  the  natives  rather  as  the 
warlike  chief  of  the  most  powerful  sept  in 
the  island,  than  as  the  deputy  of  the  English 
monarch.  Although  he  gave  the  inhabitants 
of  the  pale  a  degree  of  security  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Irish  which  they  had  not 
enjoyed  before,  he  did  no  tiling  towards 
reforming  their  domestic  government  or 
improving  their  social  condition.  Few  acta 
of  legislation  of  any  importance  were  passed 
during  his  lieutenancy;  and  the  law-making 
government  of  sir  Edward  Poynings  seemed 
to  have  fixed  for  the  present  the  Anglo-Irish 
constitution.  Three  short  parliaments  were 
held  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  this 
reign,  the  only  act  of  the  first  being  to  apply 
to  Ireland  an  act  recently  passed  in  England 
for  the  punishment  of  customers,  controllers, 
and  searchers;  the  second  of  these  parlia- 
ments granted  certain  taxes  on  merchandize 
and  land  as  a  subsidy  for  ten  years;  and  the 
only  act  of  the  third  was  to  revive  the  same 
subsidy.  Although  no  new  acts  of  legisla- 
tion were  passed,  many  of  the  old  ones  were 
gradually  falling  into  disuse,  especially  those 
against  intermarriage  with  the  natives  and 
fostering,  for  the  intermixture  of  the  two 
races  had  been  going  on  rapidly  during  the 
present  reign,  influenced  no  doubt  in  some 
measure  by  the  example  of  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare and  others  of  the  great  English  lords. 
This  naturally  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
"  degeneracy, '  which  had  been  the  object 
of  so  many  prohibitive  laws,  and  which  was 
still  loudly  complained  of  as  constituting 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which  threatened 
the  stability  of  the  English  government.  It 
was  not  even  yet  understood  that  the  only 
effectual  defence  against  this  danger  would 
be  to  confer  the  full  benefits  of  the  English 
laws  upon  the  Irish  equally  with  the  English ; 
but  a  measure  like  this  could  not  be  carried 
out  with  advantage  in  the  relative  position 
in  which  the  two  races  had  then  been  placed 
by  the  bad  government  and  mistaken  legis- 
lation of  the  English  during  several  ages. 
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CHAPTER  t 

IRELAND  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE 
OP  KILO  ARB;  GOVERNMENT  OF 


OF  HENRY  VIII.; 
EARL  OF  SURREY. 


INCE  the  time  when 
the  second  Richard 
had  cm  harked  on  his 
unfortunate  expedi- 
tion against  Mac  Mur- 
rough,  a  great  change 
had  swept  over  the 
face  of  England  and  Europe,  yet  the  phy- 
siognomy of  Ireland  remained  the  same ;  it 
laboured  under  the  same  grievances,  and 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  same  disorders. 
Elsewhere,  the  feudal  system  of  the  middle 
ages  was  at  this  moment  crumbling  to  pieces, 
and  the  whole  system  of  church  and  state 
was  on  the  eve  of  an  entire  regeneration ; 
yet  the  old  state  of  things  in  Ireland  seemed 
to  be  taking  deeper  root,  and  becoming 
more  inveterate,  as  it  advanced  in  age.  So 
little  indeed  had  been  done  towards  effect- 
ing that  improvement  in  the  condition  and 
morals  of  the  Irish  which  had  been  promised 
in  the  transactions  between  pope  Adrian 
and  king  Henry  II.,  that  the  Irish  were  in  a 
worse  condition  in  every  respect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  in 
the  twelfth.  This,  however,  must  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  succession  of  political  and  social 
revolutions  which  had  followed  each  other 
in  England,  had  so  weakened  the  power  of 
the  crown  in  its  distant  influence,  that  Ire- 
land was  left  almost  to  the  government  of 
chance,  and  to  those  worst  of  all  disorders 
which  arise  from  a  nominal  sovereignty, 
which  takes  responsibility  without  power. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  the 
English  crown  resumed  its  superiority,  and 
was  beginning  to  crush  the  different  subor- 
dinate powers  which  had  been  counteracting 
its  operations. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  king 
Henry  VIII.  paid  little  attention  to  the 
<27« 


affairs  of  Ireland,  and  the  old  earl  of  Kildare 
was  allowed  to  retain  his  office  of  lord  deputy 
without  any  question  as  to  his  conduct  or 
policy.  This  veteran  governor  seemed  to 
increase  in  activity  as  he  advanced  in  age, 
for  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he 
was  incessantly  occupied  in  military  expedi- 
tions against  the  various  Irish  septs  who 
rebelled  against  his  authority.  Before  the 
new  king  had  been  many  months  on  the 
throne,  the  lord  deputy  collected  the  army 
of  Leinster,  English  and  Irish,  for  he  had 
now  compelled  the  latter  to  submit  to  his 
government,  and  marched  into  the  heart  of 
Munster,  where  he  began  by  erecting  a 
castle  on  the  strong  rock  of  Carrigkettle, 
at  Kilteely  in  Limerick,  "in  despite,"  as  the 
chronicler  tells  us,  "  of  the  Irish."  He  was 
there  joined  by  his  northern  ally  O'Donnell, 
who  had  marched  a  small  army  through 
Meath  to  his  assistance;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded southwards  into  the  county  of  Cork, 
where  they  took  the  castle  of  Kanturk,  and 
plundered  the  surrounding  country.  Thence 
they  went  still  further  into  Desmond,  skirt- 
ing the  lake  of  Killarney,  and  capturing 
the  castles  of  Pailis  and  Castlemaine,  laying 
waste  the  country  as  far  as  the  western 
coast.  On  their  way  back  they  proceeded 
by  Limerick,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  Geraldines  of  Munster  and  some  of  the 
native  chiefs ;  but  here  O'Brien  of  Thomond, 
with  the  Mac  Namaras  and  other  septs, 
ioined  by  the  Clanrickards,  had  assembled  a 
large  army  to  oppose  their  march.  An  obsti- 
nate battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  which  appears  to  have  had  no  very 
decided  result;  for  the  English  army  having 
suffered  considerably,  and  being  embarrassed 
with  their  plunder,  marched  away  next  day, 
and  reached  home  without  sustaining  any 
further  loss.     O'Donnell  is  said  to  have 
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fought  bravely  and  faithfully  for  his  allies 
on  this  occasion.  Not  long  after,  the  chief- 
tun  of  Tirconnell  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spent  sixteen 
weeks  in  London  on  his  way  thither,  and 
the  same  period  on  his  return,  during  which 
he  was  treated  with  great  honour  by  the 
king.  He  returned  to  Ireland  early  in  1512. 
During  his  absence,  hostilities  had  broken 
out  between  the  people  of  Tirconnell  and 
l  those  of  Tyrone,  ana  he  found  himself  at 
the  same  time  involved  in  war  with  O'Neill 
in  the  north,  and  with  Mac  William  Burke 
in  the  south. 

O'Donnell  first  invaded  Lower  Connaught, 
and  after  ravaging  the  country  for  a  few 
weeks,  he  compelled  the  Burkes  to  make 
peace.    He  then  entered  Tyrone,  reduced 
O'Neill  to  agree  to  the  terms  he  offered  him, 
and  took  possession  of  the  castle  of  Omagh 
,  as  a  guarantee.    Troubles  in  Connaught  had 
meanwhile  called  thither  the  English  lord 
1  deputy,  who  overrun  Roscommon,  taking 
possession  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Ros- 
I  common  and  other  fortresses;  and  O'Don- 
|  nell,  after  his  return  from  Tyrone,  repaired 
to  the   Curlew  mountains   to  meet  the 
lord  deputy,  and  then  he  threw  himself 
into  Sligo,  and  ravaged  the  possessions  of  the 
O'Connors.    Immediately  after  this  expedi- 
tion, Kildare  inarched  with  his  army  into 
1  Clannaboy  in  the  north  of  Ulster,  took  the 
|  castle  of  Belfast,  and  devastated  the  territory 
i  of  the  Scoto-Irish  of  the  Glynns.  O'Don- 
nell meanwhile  made  more  than  one  unsuc- 
>  cessful  attack  upon  Sligo ;  and  then  he  per- 
formed a  greater  service  to  the  English 
government,  by  proceeding  to  the  court  of 
king  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  was  said 
to  be  meditating  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  in 
imitation  of  Edward  Bruce.    We  are  told 
that  O'Donnell  was  received  by  the  Scottish 
monarch  with  great  honour,  that  he  remained 
in  Scotland  three  months,  and  that  then, 
I  having  persuaded  James  to  relinquish  his 
projects  against  Ireland,  he  returned  home. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  had  not  left  the  dis- 
trict of  Clannaboy  long,  before  it  was  invaded 
by  O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  and  the  Glynns  were 
plundered  a  second  time  in  the  same  year. 
Kildare  invaded  Ulster  again,  and  having 
overrun  the  country  as  far  as  Carrickfergus, 
he  was  called  away  by  new  disorders  in 
Munster,  raised  by  the  Irish  and  degenerate 
,   English  of  Desmond,  the  O'Briens  of  Tho- 
|   mond  with  other  Irish  septs,  and  the  Burkes 
!   of  Clanrickard.    He  marched  again  into  the 
modern  county  of  Kerry,  where  he  proceeded 
vol.  u  2  m 
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to  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Killarney,  and 
captured  the  castle  of  Mac  Carthy,  at  Pailis, 
and  then  he  marched  into  the  district  of  Ely 
(now  the  King's  County)  against  the  O'Car- 
rolls,  to  whose  castle  of  Limevan,  now  called 
Leap  Castle,  he  laid  siege.  But  finding  his 
forces,  or  his  cannon,  insufficient  for  the 
reduction  of  this  strong  fortress,  he  returned 
into  Lei nster,  and,  having  raised  a  stronger 
army,  he  again  marched  against  O'Carroil, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1513.  He  had 
proceeded  no  further  than  Athy,  when  he 
was  suddenly  taken  ill,  upon  which  he  re- 
moved slowly  to  Kildare,  and  there,  after 
lingering  a  few  days,  he  died  on  the  3rd  of 
September.  His  body  was  carried  to  Dub- 
lin, and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  chapel,  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  'lhe  Irish  an- 
nalist, in  recording  his  death,  says  of  him  in 
less  studied  terms  than  those  in  which  he 
usually  speaks  of  the  honoured  dead,  "he 
was  a  knight  in  valour,  and  princely  and 
religious  in  his  words  and  judgments." 

When  the  council  at  Dublin  were  assured 
of  the  death  of  the  earl,  they  met  and  chose 
for  his  successor  his  son  Gerald,  and  the 
English  monarch  shortly  afterwards  con- 
firmed their  choice.  The  young  earl  showed 
himself  worthy  of  his  father,  at  least  in  his 
warlike  spirit.  He  had  no  sooner  taken 
possession  of  his  office,  than  he  marched 
against  O'Moore  of  Leix,  plundered  the 
country,  and  drove  the  chief  himself  to  seek 
refuge  in  his  woods  and  fastnesses.  He  next 
proceeded  against  the  O'Reillys,  stormed 
and  demolished  the  castle  of  Cavan,  and  slew 
Hugh  O'Reilly,  their  chief,  and  many  of  his 
followers.  Among  other  warlike  exploits 
which  followed  in  quick  succession,  we  may 
note  his  defeat  of  the  turbulent  septs  of  the 
mountains  of  Wicklow,  whose  chief,  Shane 
O'Toole,  he  slew,  and  sent  his  head  to  the 
mayor  of  Dublin.  It  was  not  till  1516  that 
he  resumed  his  father's  hostilities  against  the 
O'Carrolls;  he  was  then  joined  by  Piers 
Butler  earl  of  Ormond,  James  the  eldest  son 
of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  other  noblemen 
of  Munster  and  Leinster,  and,  marching  into 
Ely  with  a  formidable  force,  he  captured 
and  demolished  the  castle  of  Limevan,  or 
Leap  Castle,  which  had  been  left  uncon- 
quered  by  his  father,  and  of  which  the  Irish 
annalists  tell  us  "there  was  scarcely  any 
castle  at  that  period  better  fortified  and 
defended." 

From  Limevan  the  earl  marched  to  Clon- 
mel,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  without 
resistance,  and  he  returned  to  Dublin  witli 
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his  army  laden  with  spoils.  Next  year  he 
was  called  again  into  the  field,  and  marching 
northward  into  Lecale  in  the  county  of 
Down,  he  took  hv  storm  the  castle  of  Dun- 
drum,  which  the  Irish  had  recently  captured 
from  the  English;  thence  he  proceeded 
against  Phelim  Magennis,  whom  he  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  made  that  chief 
himself  prisoner;  and  then  he  marched  into 
Tyrone,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  took 
and  burnt  the  castle  of  Dungannon.  Before 
this  year,  1517,  had  been  brought  to  a  close, 
the  earl  was  again  called  into  Thomond,  by 
a  feud  between  the  O'Carrolls  and  the 
O'Melaghlins,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
applied  to  him  for  assistance.  The  O'Car- 
rolls had  invaded  the  district  of  Delvin,  and 
taken  and  plundered  the  castle  of  Kincora, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  monarchs  of  Minister. 
This  expedition,  also,  appears  to  have  been 
rather  the  result  of  the  earl's  private  alliances 
than  called  for  by  the  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish government. 

The  feuds  among  the  native  Irish  con- 
tinued, indeed,  to  rage  during  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  The  O'Neills 
and  the  O'Donnells  made  a  temporary  peace 
in  1514,  but  a  variety  of  lesser  quarrels  with 
neighbouring  septs,  such  as  the  Maguircs 
and  the  O'Neills  of  Clannaboy,  led  to  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  two  great 
Irish  chieftains  of  the  north  in  1516.  After 
a  successful  incursion  into  Tyrone,  O'Don- 
nell  suddenly  marched  southward  against 
the  O'Donoughs,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  stronghold  which  had  so  long  been 
coveted  by  the  chieftains  of  Tirconnell,  the 
castle  of  Sligo.  The  story  of  its  capture  is 
thus  told  by  the  Irish  annalist.  The  cele- 
brated object  of  superstition  known  by  the 
name  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  which  lay 
in  O'Donnell's  territory  in  Donegal,  was 
still  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  people  from 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  a  little  before 
this  time  it  was  visited  by  a  French  knight 
of  wealth  and  influence,  who  was  honourably 
received  by  the  chief  of  Tirconnell,  for  whom 
he  appears  to  have  conceived  a  warm  attach- 
ment. O'Donnell  spoke  to  his  guest  of  his 
desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Sligo,  and  of  the  formidable  character  of  its 
position  and  defences,  and  the  knight  pro- 
mised on  his  return  to  France,  to  send  nim 
a  ship  of  war  armed  with  great  guns,  a  thing, 
it  seems,  hitherto  possessed  by  none  of  the 
Irish  chieftains.  As  O'Donnell  returned 
from  his  first  invasion  of  Tyrone  in  1516,  he 
learnt  that  the  promised  ship  had  arrived  in 
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the  harbour  of  Killybegs.    He  immediately 
ordered  it  to  proceed  into  the  bay  of  Sligc, 
and  marching  with  his  army  by  land  to  that  j 
place,  the  town  and  castle  soon  surrendered 
to   this    double  attack.     O'Donnell  then 
overran   the    surrounding   districts,  took 
Colooney,  Castledargan,  Doonamurray,  and  j 
other  castles,  and  returned  home  to  prepare  : 
another  expedition  into  Tyrone  the  same  | 
year,  which  he  performed  without  expe- : 
riencing  any  serious  opposition. 

At  this  moment  a  great  feud  broke  out  j 
among  the  Geraldines  of  Desmond,  arising  j 
out  of  a  rivalry  between  two  sons  of  the  t 
earl  of  Desmond,  James  and  John.   The  \ 
former,  who  was  the  heir  to  the  earldom, 
was  supported  by  the  Mac  Carthy  More  and 
other  Irish  chiefs  of  Desmond,  with  the  | 
White  Knight  (Fitz  Gerald  of  Tipperary '. 
and  Cork),  the  knight  of  Glynn  (Fitz  Gerald 
of  Limerick),  the  knight  of  Kerry  (Fitz 
Gerald  of  that  county),  Fitz  Maurice  (a 
Fitz  Gerald  of  Kerry),  and  O'Connor  of 
Kerry.    These  chiefs  joined  their  forces, 
drove  John  fitz  Gerald  out  of  Desmond,  and 
laid  siege  to  his  stronghold,  the  fortress  of  | 
Lough  Gur  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  | 
John  took  refuge  among  the  O'Brians  of  j 
Thomond,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an 
alliance  by  marriage,  and  they  immediately 
raised   a   powerful  army,  and,  with  the 
Butlers,   who   also   espoused  his  cause, 
marched  back  with  him  into  Limerick,  and 
compelled  his  enemies  to  make  a  speedy 
retreat.    The  attention  of  the  chronicler  is 
suddenly  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Geraldines  to  notice  a  sanguinary  auarrcl 
among  the  Butlers;  and  this  was  followed 
by  an  invasion  of  Ormond  by  Thomas  Burke, 
who  after  committing  great  depredations 
was  defeated  and  slain.    The  Irish  annalist 
tells  us  that  he  was  "the  most  noble-deeded 
Englishman  of  his  time,"  and  justifies  thU 
epithet  by  telling  us  that  "  it  was  by  him 
that  the  Hy-Many  had,  some  time  before, 
been  plundered  and  desolated."     A  war 
broke  out  at  the  same  time  between  Fitz 
Maurice  of  Desmond  and  the  Mac  Carthys, 
which  was  followed  by  the  war  between  the 
O'Carrolls  and  the  O'Melaghlins  already 
alluded  to.    These  troubles  were  hardly 
appeased,  when  new  wars  broke  out  among 
the  various  septs  of  Ulster;  and  the  proviuces 
of  the  north  and  the  south  continued  to  be 
disturbed  with  such  petty  feuds  for  several 
years. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  meanwhile  conducted 
his  government  more  like  a  great  chieftain 
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than  a  deputy  of  the  English  crown,  and  as 
such  he  seemed  to  he  regarded  by  the  Irish. 
He  had  too  many  private  interests  and 
alliances,  to  allow  him  to  act  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  monarch  he  was  bound  to 
serve,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  Irish, 
j  whether  hostile  or  friendly,  had  generally 
for  its  main  object  to  strengthen  himself  or 
his  friends.    He  appears  to  have  considered 
that  his  duty,  as  far  as  he  represented  the 
English  interest,  extended  no  further  than 
i  Co  preserve  the  English  pale  in  the  same 
condition  he  found  it,  and  he  resisted  all 
I  further    invasion,   without    making  any 
1  |  attempts  to  recover  the  ground  which  had 
;  been  lost.    He  seemed  fully  aware  that  he 
only  held  his  high  office  from  the  belief 
that  he  alone  had  sufficient  influence  over 
the  Irish  to  keep  them  quiet  during  the 
time  that  the  English  crown  found  it  incon- 
I  venient  to  interfere  by  force  to  re-assert  its 
lown  power,  and  he  was  only  anxious  to 
I  strengthen  that,  influence  as  a  means  of 
perpetuating  his  tenure  of  office,  heedless 
j  how  many  eyes  were  watching  his  proceed- 
ings and  seeking  the  opportunity  to  over- 
throw him.    The  English  court  was  now, 
indeed,  beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to 
Irish  affairs,  and  received  information  relat- 
ing to  the  condition  of  that  country,  unknown 
to  the  deputy.    The  policy  of  the  Tudors 
was  too  hostile  to  the  old  aristocracy  to 
allow  the  proud  lords  who  had  so  long  been 
masters  in  Ireland  to  exist  long  under  their 
rule.  * 

Among  the  informations  sent  from  Ire- 
land to  the  English  court  was  one  which 
if  still  preserved  In    the  English  State 
;  Paper  Office,*  and  which  gives  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  in 
;  the  year  1515.    It  consists  of  a  report  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  combined  with  certain 
,  suggestions  for  its  reformation,  and  it  had 
,  evidently  been  made  according  to  direc- 
i  tions  from  the  crown,  for  the  information 
of  the  English  council.    It  appears  from 
this  remarkable  document,  that,  at  the  date 
|  just  mentioned,  the  English  rule  extended 
only  over  one-half  of  the  five  counties  of 
,  Uriel,  or  Louth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Kildare, 
and  Wexford,  and   that  even  there  the 
i  great  mass  of  the  population  which  was 
obedient  to  the  English  government  con- 
sisted of  native  Irish,  the  English  having 
everywhere  deserted  their  lands  on  account 
of  the  exactions  and  oppressions  to  which 

•  It  i>  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  State 
Paper*  "  relating  to  Ireland. 


they  were  exposed.  The  island  was  still 
divided  among  "Irish  enemies"  and  "Eng- 
lish rebels."  The  writer  of  this  report 
reckons  more  than  sixty  separate  states,  or, 
as  he  calls  them,  "regions, '  of  the  former; 
"some  as  big  as  a  shire,  some  more,  some 
less;  some  as  big  as  half  a  shire,  and  some 
a  little  less."  In  these,  he  tells  us,  there 
reigned  "more  than  sixty  chief  captains, 
whereof  some  call  themselves  kings,  some 
king's  peers  in  their  language,  some  princes, 
some  dukes,  some  archdukes,  that  live  only 
by  the  sword,  and  obey  no  other  temporal 
person,  but  only  him  that  his  strong;  and 
every  of  the  said  captains  makes  war  and 
peace  for  himself,  and  holds  by  the  sword, 
and  has  imperial  jurisdiction  within  his  room 
(limits),  and  obeys  no  other  person,  English 
or  Irish,  except  only  such  persons  as  may 
subdue  them  by  the  sword."  O'Neill  of 
Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  of  Tirconnell  were 
the  two  great  chiefs  of  the  north ;  but  there 
were  besides  these,  seven  other  independent 
chieftains  in  Ulster,  O'Neill  of  Clannaboy, 
or  Claneboy,  O'Cahan  of  Kenoght  in  Derry, 
O'Dogherty  of  Inishowen,  Maguire  of  Fer- 
managh, Magennis  of  Upper  Iveagh  in  Down, 
O'Hamon  of  Armagh,  and  Mac  Mahon  of 
Irish  Uriel,  now  the  county  of  Monaghan. 
In  Leinster,  the  chief  and  original  seat  of  the 
English  power,  there  were  no  less  than  ten 
independent  Irish  chiefs,  Mac  Murrough  of 
Hy-Drone  in  the  east  of  Wexford,  O' Byrne 
in  Wicklow,  O'Morough  in  Wexford, 
O'Thole  in  Wicklow,  O'Nolan  in  the  south- 
west of  Wexford,  Mac  Gilpatrick  of  Upper 
Ossory  (Queen's  County),  O'More  of  Leix, 
O'Dempsy  of  Glinmaliry  (Queen's  County), 
O'Connor  of  Offaly  (King's  County),  and 
O'Doyne  of  Oregan  in  the  Queen's  County. 
The  Irish  chiefs  in  Munster  were  still  more 
numerous;  those  of  the  south,  or  of  Des- 
mond, were  Mac  Carthy  More,  or  the  Great 
Mac  Carthy,  who  occupied  a  part  of  the 
county  of  Kerry,  Cormac  mac  Teaguc  mac 
Carthy  in  the  county  of  Cork,  O'Donaghue 
of  Killarney,  O'Sullivan  of  Beare  (Cork), 
O'Connor  of  Kerry,  Mac  Carthy  Reagh  of 
Carberry  (Cork),  O'Driscol  of  Baltimore 
(Cork),  and  two  O'Mahons  of  Carbery  (Cork); 
in  Thomond  there  were  the  O'Brien  of  Toy- 
brien  (Clare),  O'Kennedy  of  Lower  Ormond, 
(North  Tipperary),  O'CarroU  of  Ely  (King's 
County),  O'Meagner  of  Ikcrin  (Tipperary), 
Mac  Mahon  of  Corkvaskin  (Clare),  O'Connor 
of  Corcumroe  (Clare),  O'Loughlin  of  Burrin 
(Clare),  O'Grady  in  the  district  now  called 
the  barony  of  Bunratty  (Clare),  O'Brien  of 
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Arra  (Tipperary),  O'Mulrian  and  O'Dwyer 
to  the  south  of  the  last  mentioned  sept,  and 
Mac  Brien  of  Coonagh  in  Limerick.  The 
Irish  chiefs  of  Connaught  were  O'Connor 
Roe  and  Mac  Dermot  in  Roscommon; 
O'Kelly,  O'Madden,  and  O'Flaherty,  in 
Galway;  O'Ferral  of  Annaly  (Longford); 
O'Reilly  and  O'Rourke  of  Breffny  (Cavan 
and  Leitrim);  O'Malley  of  Mayo;  Mac 
Donough  of  Tiragrill,  O'Gara  of  Coolavin, 
O'Hare  of  Laney,  O' Dowdy  of  Tir-eragh, 
Mac  Donaghue  of  Corran,  and  Mac  Manus 
O'Connor  of  Carbury,  all  in  Sligo.  The 
latter  was  commonly  known  as  O'Connor 
Sligo.  There  were  three  chiefs  in  Meath, 
O'Mulloughlin,  Mac  Geoghegan,  and  O'Mul- 
moy,  or  Mulloy. 

Not  only  did  all  these  Irish  chiefs  exer- 
cise the  right  of  making  war  and  j)eace  at 
their  pleasure,  but  we  are  further  informed 
that  "in  every  of  the  said  regions  there  be 
diverse  petty  captains,  and  every  of  them 
maketh  war  and  peace  for  himself  without 
license  of  the  chief  captain."  It  is  added, 
"there  be  but  few  of  the  said  regions 
that  be  in  peace  with  themselves,  but  com- 
monly rebelleth  alway  against  their  chief 
captain."  We  are  told  that  there  were  other 
smaller  septs,  equally  independent  and  tur- 
bulent, but  of  too  little  importance  to  be 
enumerated.  It  is  estimated  in  this  report 
that  the  army  of  the  largest  of  these  septa 
did  not  exceed  five  hundred  spears,  five 
hundred  galloglasses,  and  a  thousand  kernes, 
in  addition  to  the  "  common  folk"  of  the 
sept ;  that  the  average  army  of  a  sept 
consisted  of  about  two  hundred  spears  and 
six  hundred  kernes;  and  that  the  smaller 
septs  could  bring  into  the  field  only  about 
forty  spears  and  two  or  three  hundred 
kernes,  the  "  common  folk"  being  as  usual 
not  counted.* 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  enumerate 
"more  than  thirty  great  captains  of  the 
English  noble  folk,  that  follow  the  same 
Irish  order,  and  keep  the  same  rule,  and 
every  of  them  mnkcth  war  and  peace  for 
himself,  without  any  licence  of  the  king,  or 
of  any  other  temporal  person,  save  to  him 
that  is  strongest,  and  of  such  that  may  sub- 
due them  by  the  sword."  These  were,  in 
Munster,  the  earl  of  Desmond,  the  knight 
of  Kerry,  Fitz  Maurice,  sir  Thomas  of  Des- 
mond, sir  John  of  Desmond,  sir  Gerald  of 

•  The  galloglasses  were  the  heavy  armed  infantry 
of  the  lrwh,  who  wore  iron  helmeU  and  coaU  of  mail} 
the  kerns  had  uo  armour,  and  fought  with  spears,  or 
pik.es,  and  dart*. 
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Desmond,  the  lord  Barry,  the  lord  Roche, 
the  young  lord  Barry,  the  lord  Courcy,  the 
lord  Cogan,  the  lord  Barrett,  the  White 
Knight,  the  knight  of  Glyn,  the  sons  of  sir 
Gerald  of  Desmond  in  Waterford,  the 
Powers  of  Waterford,  sir  William  Burke 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  sir  Piers  Butler 
(who  claimed  the  title  of  earl  of  Ormond), 
"and  all  the  captains  of  the  Butlers  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  and  of  the  county  of 
Fcthard."  In  Connaught  there  were  the 
lord  Burke  of  Mayo,  the  lord  Burke  of 
Clanrickard,  the  lord  Bermingham  of  Ath- 
enry,  the  Stauntons  of  Clonmorris  in  Mayo, 
the  Mac  Jordans,  or  sons  of  Jordan  D'Exeter, 
in  Mayo,  Mac  Costcllo  baron  Nangle  of  Cos- 
tello  in  Mayo,  and  the  Barretts  of  Tyrawley 
in  the  same  county.  In  Ulster,  there  were 
the  Savages  of  Lecale  in  Down,  the  Fitz 
Howlins  of  Tuscard,  and  the  Bissetts  of  the 
Glynns  of  Antrim.  The  English  chiefs  of 
Meath,  who  were  "degenerate"  and  did  not 
acknowledge  obedience  to  the  English 
government,  were  the  Dillons,  the  Daltons, 
the  Tyrrells,  and  the  Delamares. 

The  writer  of  this  report  sums  up  by 
telling  us  that,  between  the  Irish  enemies 
and  the  disobedient  English,  the  whole  of 
the  counties  of  Waterford,  Cork,  Kilkenny, 
Limerick,  Kerry,  Connaught,  Ulster,  Car- 
low,  with  the  half  of  those  of  Uriel,  Meath, 
Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Wexford,  paid  no 
obedience  to  the  king's  laws,  and  had  neither 
justice  nor  sheriffs  under  the  king.  "All 
the  English  folk  of  the  said  counties  be  of 
Irish  habit,  of  Irish  language,  and  of  Irish 
conditions,  except  the  cities  and  the  walled 
towns.  Also,  all  the  English  folk  of  the 
said  counties,  for  the  more  part,  would  be 
right  glad  to  obey  the  king's  laws,  if  they 
might  be  defended  by  the  king  from  the 
Irish  enemies ;  and  because  the  king  defends 
them  not,  and  the  king's  deputy  is  not  able 
to  defend  them,  therefore  they  are  all  turned 
from  the  obedience  of  the  king's  laws,  and 
live  by  the  sword  after  the  manner  of  the 
Irish  enemies;  and  though  many  of  them 
obey  the  king's  deputy  when  it  pleases 
them,  yet  there  is  no  one  of  them  ail  that 
obeys  the  king's  laws."  The  reporter 
gives  a  list  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
English  paid  the  odious  black  rent,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  the  then  large  sum  of  seven 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year;  and 
he  gives  a  picture  of  the  grievances  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  the  wretched  condi- 
tion to  which  they  were  then  reduced. 
"  What  common  people  in  all  this  world," 
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he  says,  "is  so  poor,  so  feeble,  so  evil  beseen 
in  town  and  field,  so  bestial,  so  great ly 
oppressed  and  trodden  under  foot,  and  fared 
so  evil,  with  so  great  misery,  and  with  so 
j    wretched  life,  as  the  common  folk  of  Ire- 
land?"   It  was  an  old  proverb,  he  tells  us, 
that  the  war  of  Ireland  was  a  thing  which 
would  never  have  end;  "which  proverb  is 
like  always  to  continue,  without  God  set  in 
men's  breasts  some  new  remedy  that  never 
I    was  found  before."    He  then  goes  on  to 
state  various  opinions  which  had  been  ex- 
I    pressed  by  different  people  as  to  the  causes 
|    of  the  ill  success  of  the  king's  government, 
j    and  of  the  remedies  which  they  require, 
which  appear  to  be  chiefly  abridged  from  a 
book  on  the  condition  of  Ireland  that  had 
been  recently  published  under  the  name  of 
Pandarus.* 

It  is  the  plan  of  reformation  proposed 
in  this  book  of  Pandarus  which  is  here  laid 
before  the  king's  council,  and  it  exhibits 
the  new  constitutional  principles  which  were 
gaining  ground  at  this  moment  when  the 
old  feudal  aristocracy  was  falling.  The 
power  of  a  king  and  a  state,  it  says,  consists 
in  the  commons;  when  they  are  rich  and 
happy,  the  king  is  the  same,  and  the  state 
I  prospers ;  when  they  are  poor  and  wretched, 
the  King  and  the  state  suffer  with  them. 
In  England,  the  king  was  powerful,  because 
the  commons  were  rich,  and  were  carefully 
protected  from  oppression;  while  in  Ireland, 
where  the  commons  had  been  left  a  prey  to  an 
overbearing  aristocracy,  which  looked  only 
to  its  own  private  interests,  instead  of  being 
defended  by  those  on  whom  they  had  to 
look  for  protection,  they  had  been  oppressed 
and  plundered  until  they  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves.  To  raise  the  king's 
power  in  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
and  encourage  the  commons,  and  to  repress 
the  aristocracy.  The  former  were  to  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  were  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  king,  and  they 
were  to  oe  armed  and  disciplined  under 
responsible  officers;  the  deputy  to  be  assisted 
with  an  army  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
enforce  the  king's  authority.    The  old  cry 

*  "  Pandnrus,  the  author  of  a  book,  intituled  Solus 
Populi,  lived  in  the  reign*  of  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V., 
Richard  III.,  and  Henry  MI.,  and,  perhaps,  under 
Henry  VHI.  In  which  book  he  shows  the  cause  of 
the  miseries  of  Ireland,  and  prescribes  proper  remedies 
for  the  same,  suitable  to  those  times.  —  Ware  a  List 
of  Irish  Writers,  p.23.  Probably,  after  all,  it  is  but 
a  pseudonyme :  the  English  abridgment  speaks  of  the 
writer  as  "  the  Pandar.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  book 
:  in  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum. 


of  the  decline  of  archery  is  renewed,  with  an 
intimation  that  hand-guns,  a  weapon  now 
coming  more  and  more  into  use,  would  be 
more  effective  in  the  sort  of  warfare  prac- 
tised in  Ireland.  "  Moreover,  inasmuch  as 
archery  is  failed  amongst  all  the  king's  sub- 
jects of  this  land,  except  among  such  as 
dwell  in  the  city  of  Dublin  and  town  of 
Drogheda,  and  such  as  dwell  between  both 
towards  the  sea  coast,  and  in  default  of 
archery  and  bowmen  the  king's  subjects 
were  never  so  feeble,  and,  without  some 
remedy  be  found  shortly  to  supply  the  great 
lack  of  archery  and  of  bows,  the  king's 
subjects  shall  never  prevail  against  the  wild 
Irish  or  English  rebels,  nor  obtain  the  over- 
hand and  palm  over  their  enemies ;  and 
inasmuch  as  all  the  wild  Irish  and  English 
rebels  of  all  this  land  do  dread  more  and 
fear  the  sudden  shot  of  guns  much  more 
than  the  shot  of  arrows,  or  any  other  shot 
or  kind  of  weapon  in  this  world;  it  be 
ordained  by  the  said  wardens  and  constables 
that  of  every  hundred  persons  there  be 
twenty  gunners  assigned  and  charged  to 
purvey  them  guns,  powder,  and  pellets 
according."  As  a  further  precaution  of 
defence  it  is  recommended,  "  that  the  said 
wardens,  by  the  straight  commandment  of 
the  king's  deputy,  and  the  said  captain, 
ordain  and  procure  that  every  village  and 
town  within  six  miles  of  the  wild  Irish,  be 
ditched  and  hedged  strongly  about  the 
gates,  of  timber,  after  the  manner  of  the 
county  of  Kildare,  for  dread  of  fire  of  their 
enemies,  and  that  the  folk  of  every  town 
shall  help  other  with  their  own  labour  and 
victuals  to  make  and  perform  the  said  ditches 
and  hedges  in  all  haste  possible."  The 
military  dispositions  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  report,  for  it  was  now  taken  as  an 
acknowledged  axiom  that  Ireland  could  only 
be  reduced  to  order  by  force  of  arms.  "  If," 
the  report  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  king  were 
as  wise  as  Solomon  the  Sage,  he  shall  never 
subdue  the  wild  Irish  to  his  obedience,  with- 
out dread  of  the  sword  and  of  the  might 
and  strength  of  his  power  and  of  his  English 
subjects,  ordered  as  aforesaid;  for  as  long 
as  they  may  resist  and  save  their  lives,  they 
will  never  obey  the  king.  In  consideration 
whereof,  the  Pandar  sheweth  that  all  this 
world  cannot  find  the  means  to  maintain 
the  king's  sword  and  his  power  so  strong 
and  so  mighty,  and  with  so  little  cost  and 
charge,  as  to  put  his  English  subjects  in 
order  with  harness  and  weapon,  as  aforesaid ; 
for  the  virtue  of  that  order  is  mighty,  and 
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so  strong,  that  the  wild  Irish  shall  never 
have  power  to  resist  in  the  Held,  nor  to 
i  maintain  their  wars,  by  night  or  by  day, 
nor  to  save  their  lives  and  their  goods  after, 
while  the  world  endures.  If  this  land  were 
once  furnished  in  order  as  aforesaid,  who 
'  durst  be  so  bold  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
I  land  to  rebel  against  the  king,  as  the  noble 
;  folk  of  that  land  have  done  right  oft  ?  And 
;  if  the  king  fortune  hereafter  to  be  at  such 
I  distress,  which  God  avoid !  where  might  he 
be  received  for  sure,  and  succoured  so 
\  mighty  and  so  strong,  as  with  his  subjects 
of  Ireland?  Also,  what  man  can  find  or 
;  shew  a  better  mean  for  the  king  of  England 
]  to  subdue  the  king  of  Scots  to  his  grace, 
than  to  order  his  land  of  Ireland  as  afore- 
said ?  For  the  sword  and  army  of  Ireland 
will  be  a  rod  and  a  flail  for  ever  to  compell 
Scotland  to  be  always  under  the  obedience 
of  the  king  of  England."  This  remarkable 
paper  concludes  with  a  singular  prophecy  of 
the  extraordinary  power  to  which  king 
Henry  was  to  attain,  and  with  a  bright 
picture  of  the  prosperity  which  Ireland 
might  enjoy :  it  shows  the  feeling  of  popular 
satisfaction  that  was  extending  throughout 
the  kingdom  under  the  rule  of  Henry  VIII. 
"Also,  the  Pandar  saith  plainly,  that  the 
prophecy  is,  that  the  king  of  England  shall 
put  this  land  in  such  order,  that  all  the 
wars  of  the  land,  whereof  groweth  all  the 
vices  of  the  same,  shall  cease  for  ever;  and 
after  that,  God  shall  give  such  grace  and 
fortune  to  the  same  king,  that  he  shall,  with 
the  armv  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  subdue 
the  realm  of  France  to  his  obedience  for 
ever,  and  shall  rescue  the  Greeks,  and 
recover  the  great  city  of  Constantinople, 
i  and  shall  vanquish  the  Turks,  and  win  the 
Holy  Cross  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  shall 
die  emperor  of  Rome,  and  eternal  bliss 
shall  be  his  end!  Also,  the  Pandar  saith, 
that  if  this  land  (Ireland)  were  put  once  in 
order  as  aforesaid,  it  would  be  none  other 
but  a  very  paradise,  delicious  of  all  pleas- 
aunce,  in  respect  and  regard  of  any  other 
land  in  this  world,  inasmuch  as  there  never 
was  stranger  nor  alien  person,  great  and 
small,  that  would  leave  it  willingly,  not- 
withstanding the  said  mis-order,  if  he  had 
the  means  to  dwell  therein  honestly ;  much 
greater  would  be  his  desire,  if  the  land  were 
once  put  in  order." 

The  boundaries  of  the  English  pale  arc 
defined  in  this  report  as  extending  from 
Dundalk  in  the  north,  to  the  towns  of 
Dervor  and  Ardee  in  Louth,  "always  on 
278 


the  left  side,  leaving  the  march  on  the  right," 
and  so  to  the  towns  of  Syddan,  Kells,  and 
Dangan,  in  Meath,  thence  to  the  towns  of 
Kilcock,  Claine,  Naas,  and  Kilcullen  Bridge, 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  to  Ballymore,  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  back  to  Rathmore  in 
Kildare,  and  then  to  Rathcoole,  Tallagh, 
and  Dalkey,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

The  spirit  of  this  document  is  in  evident 
opposition  to  the  power  of  the  Geraldines 
and  the  other  great  Anglo-Irish  lords,  and, 
although  the  suggestions  it  contains  were 
not  acted  upon,  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of 
Kildare  was  already  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fore- 
going report  was  drawn  up  by  the  direction 
of  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  was  just  now  rising 
to  power,  and  who  evidently  looked  with 
attention  upon  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The 
policy  he  subsequently  followed  was  evi- 
dently based  in  some  degTee  upon  the 
recommendation  described  above,  and  he 
lent  a  favourable  ear  to  all  informations 
against  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  the  great 
family  of  the  Geraldines.  Kildare's  rela- 
tions with  the  Irish  chiefs  gave  gTeat 
umbrage,  and  it  was  even  suspected  that 
he  was  preparing  to  form  with  them  a  con- 
federacy against  the  English  government  in 
case  of  any  attempt  to  displace  him  from 
his  high  office.  The  charges  against  the 
king's  deputy  were  gradually  made  with  so 
little  secresy,  that  he  was  obliged  to  repair 
to  England  to  defend  himself  against  them, 
which  he  did  so  far  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court,  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
office  of  chief  governor,  although  the  Eng- 
lish court,  under  the  influence  of  Wolsey, 
who  is  said  to  have  nourished  the  most 
hostile  feelings  towards  the  earl  of  Kildare, 
still  kept  spies  upon  his  conduct,  and 
encouraged  the  private  informations  against 
him.  These  soon  became  so  alarming,  that 
in  1519  the  earl  of  Kildare  was  summoned 
to  attend  the  English  court,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  appoint  his  kinsman  sir  Thomas 
fitz  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  of  Laccagh,  to  act 
as  deputy  during  his  absence.  It  was  now 
evidently  the  king's  intention  not  to  restore 
Kildare  to  his  office ;  he  had  begun  to  turn 
his  attention  seriously  to  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land; he  was  occupied  during  the  following 
year  with  foreign  negotiations  and  with  the 
splendid  pageantry  of  the  celebrated  "  field 
of  the  cloth  of  gold,"  at  which  Kildare 
was  one  of  his  attendants;  but  after  his 
return,  in  the  April  of  1521,  Henry  appointed 
Thomas  earl  of  Surrey,  the  son  of  tne  hero 
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of  Flodden  field,  his  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  nobleman  landed  at  Dublin 
with  a  small  military  force  on  the  23rd  of 
May  following. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Wolsey  had 

,  two  objects  in  view  in  appointing  the  earl 
of  Surrey  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
and  that  he  not  only  designed  the  appoint- 
ment as  a  mortification  to  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  but  that  he  wished  to  remove  to  a 
distance  from  the  court  a  nobleman  whom 
he  feared  as  a  rival.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  choice  was  a  judicious  one,  and  the 
new  deputy  soon  proved  that  he  was  well 
fitted  for  the  task  entrusted  to  him,  not 
only  by  the  vigour  with  which  he  acted 
against  the  enemies  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, but  by  the  moderation  with  which 
he  conciliated  all  parties  who  were  placed 
under  his  rule.  He  had  hardly  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  when  he  was 

|  called  into  action  by  the  dissensions  between 
the  Geraldines  and  the  Butlers,  and  by 
insurrections  of  the  O'Moores  of  Leix  and 
the  O'Carrolla  of  Ely.  Sir  Piers  Butler, 
who  claimed  and  was  allowed  to  assume  the 

.  title  of  earl  of  Ormond,  and  who  was  sus- 

1  pected  of  being  one  of  the  chief  abettors 
of  the  informations  against  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  was  at  open  war  with  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  the  latter  of  whom  hardly  acknow- 
ledged any  obedience  to  the  English  monarch. 
Surrey  sent  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  with 
the  lords  Gormanstown  and  Trimleston,  and 
the  chief  justice  Bermingham,  to  Waterford, 
to  make  peace  between  the  two  great  lords, 
while  he  proceeded  in  person,  with  the 
small  body  of  troops  he  could  call  together 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  against  the 
Irish  enemies. 

So  rapid  were  Surrey's  movements  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  seated 
at  dinner  in  Dublin  castle  when  the  news 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  O'Moores  reached 
him,  and  to  have  been  on  his  march  against 
them  next  day  with  the  small  army  under 
his  command.    This  consisted  of  a  few  of 

*  The  following  incident  of  the  war  against  the 
O'Moores  is  told  in  Uolinshed : — 

"  While  the  lord-lieutenant  sat  at  dinner  in  the 
cm  tell  of  Dublin,  he  heard  news  that  the  Moors,  with 
a  mainc  armie,  were  even  at  the  entrio  of  the  borders, 
readie  to  invade  the  English  pale.  Immediately  men 
were  levied  by  John  Fitxsimons,  then  maior  of  Dublin, 
and  the  next  morrow,  joining  them  unto  his  band, 
the  lieutenant  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Leix. 

"  The  Moores,  upon  the  lieutenant  his  approach, 
severed  themselves  into  sundric  companies,  and  under- 
standing that  the  cariage  was  dragging  after  the 
armie,  and  slenderlie  manned,  certeme  of  them  charged 


his  own  attendants  whom  he  had  brought 
from  England,  of  a  party  of  the  citizens  of 
Dublin  headed  by  the  mayor  of  that  city, 
who  marched  with  them  into  the  field,  and 
with  a  body  of  hired  Irish  soldiers,  whom 
the  earl  estimated  himself  at  only  a  hundred 
and  twenty  horsemen  and  three  hundred 
kernes.  He  had,  as  he  Bays  in  his  letter  to 
the  king,  "  the  least  assistance  of  the  Eng- 
lishry  that  ever  was  seen,"  and  he  estimates 
the  whole  number  of  English  with  him  at 
forty-eight  horsemen  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  footmen,  so  that  his  whole  army 
consisted  of  only  about  six  hundred  men. 
With  these  he  entered  the  enemy's  country, 
at  the  end  of  June,  burnt  several  towns 
and  destroyed  the  crops,  and  after  some 
severe  skirmishes,  in  one  of  which  the 
lord-lieutenant  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life,  he  compelled  the  Irish  to  retreat 
into  their  woods.  While  thus  occupied, 
the  commissioners  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Waterford  returned  with  the  intelligence 
that  they  had  "with  much  difficulty," 
brought  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond 
to  consent  to  a  truce  to  last  till  the  follow- 
ing Candlemas,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
they  had  taken  oaths  of  obedience  from 
some  others  of  the  Geraldines  and  other 
English  and  Irish  chiefs  of  the  south.  At 
the  same  time  the  earl  of  Ormond,  relieved 
for  the  present  from  his  apprehensions  of 
the  Geraldines,  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  with  a  body  of  his  own 
dependents,  consisting  of  a  hundred  horse- 
men, two  hundred  galloglasses,  and  two 
hundred  kernes;  and  he  was  also  joined  by 
twenty-four  Irish  horsemen  under  one  of  the 
Mac  Murroughs,  and  with  the  same  number 
of  horsemen  and  about  a  hundred  kernes 
and  other  footmen  under  the  "  lord  steward's 
seneschal."  With  his  army  thus  increased, 
he  soon  reduced  the  O'Moores  to  submission ; 
and  O'  Carroll  also  submitted,  and  came  with 
the  earl  of  Ormond  to  take  his  oath  of 
obedience.* 

The  earl  of  Surrey  was  certainly  sent  to 

the  lieutenant  his  servants  and  such  of  the  citizens 
as  were  appointed  to  gard  the  cariage.  Patrike  Fitx- 
simons, a  strong  sturdic  yoonker,  kept  the  enemies 
such  tacke,  as  he  chased  part  of  them  awaie,  rescued 
the  cariage,  slew  two  of  the  rebels,  and  brought  the 
heads  with  him  to  maister  maior  his  tent  The  next 
morning,  two  of  the  lieutenant  his  mon,  that  slunke 
awaie  from  Fitxsimons,  thinking  that  the  cariage  had 
beene  lost,  advertised  their  lord  that  FiUaimons  fled 
awaie,  and  the  Moores  were  so  manie  in  companie, 
as  it  had  becne  but  follie  for  two  to  bicker  with  so 
great  a  number.  The  lieutenant  posted  in  a  rage  to 
the  maior  his  pavillion,  telling  him  that  his  man  Fits- 
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Ireland  with  hostile  feelings  against  Kildare, 
and,  although  that  nobleman  was  treated  at 
the  English  court  with  all  possible  honour, 
the  king's  instructions  to  his  lieutenant 
directed  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  detect  and 
bring  to  light  "  the  seditious  practices,  con- 
spiracies, and  subtil  drifts  of  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  his  servants,  aiders,  and  assisters." 
There  appears  to  have  been  grounds  for 
suspecting  that  the  insurrections  of  the 
O'Moores  and  the  O'Carrolls  had  been  stirred 
up  by  the  earl  of  Kildare's  agency  in  order 
to  embarrass  the  new  governor,  and  informa- 
tion was  given  to  the  latter  that  a  letter  had 
been  sent  by  Kildare  to  O'Carroll,  directly 
urging  him  to  rebellion.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  first  petty  campaign,  the  earl  of 
Surrey  gained  some  further  intimation  relat- 
ing to  this  affair,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  king  in  a  letter  dated  on  the  23rd  of 
July.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  addressed  to 
Wolsey  on  the  6th  of  September,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  states  that  he  had  examined  three 
of  O'Carroll'*  brothers,  who  had  confessed 
to  the  fact  of  the  letter  having  been  sent  by 
Kildare  to  O'Carroll,  and  one  of  them  made 
a  deposition  to  the  effect  that  it  was  deli- 
vered into  the  hands  .of  the  Irish  chieftain 
by  the  abbot  of  Monastereven  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  that  he  heard  it  read,  and  noted 
its  contents,  which  were  to  the  effect  that 

unions  wan  a  cowordlie  traitor  in  running  awaie, 
when  he  should  have  defended  the  coriogc. 

" '  What  am  I,  my  lord  ?'  quoth  Patrike  Fitttimons, 
■kipping  in  his  shirt  out  of  the  tent,  with  both  the 
h  puds  in  his  hand :  '  My  lord,  1  am  no  coward,  I  stood 
to  my  tackling*  when  your  men  gave  me  the  slip,  I 
rescued  the  coriage,  and  have  here  sufficient  tokens 
of  my  manhood,  tumbling  downe  both  the  heads. 
•Sain  thou  so,  FitxsimonaP'  quoth  the  lieutenant j 
•  I  crie  thee  mercie,  and,  by  this  George !  I  would  to 
God  it  had  beene  my  good  hap  to  have  beene  in  thy 
companic  in  that  skirmish !'  So,  drinking  to  Fitx- 
simons  in  a  boll  of  wine,  and  honourablie  rewarding 
him  for  his  good  service,  he  returned  to  his  pavillion, 
where,  having  knowledge  of  Omore  his  recule,  he 
pursued  him  with  a  troope  of  horsmen.  The  lieu- 
tenant thus  passing  forwards,  was  espied  by  a  gunner 
of  Omors,  who  lodged  close  in  a  wood  side,  and 
watching  his  time,  he  discharged  his  peece  at  the 
verie  face  of  the  lieutenant,  stroke  the  visor  off  his 
helmet,  and  pearscd  no  further,  as  God  would.  This 
did  he,  rctchlesso  in  mancr  what  became  of  himsclfe, 
■o  he  might  amoxe  the  armie  for  a  time,  and  surelie 
hereby  he  broke  the  swiftnesse  of  their  following,  and 
advantaged  the  flight  of  his  capteine,  which  thing  he 
wan  with  the  price  of  his  owne  bloud.  For  the 
•ouldiera  would  no  further,  till  they  had  ransacked 
all  the  nookes  of  this  wood,  verelie  suspecting  some 
ambush  thereabout,  and  in  severall  knots  ferretted 
out  this  gunner,  whorac  Fitzwilliams  and  Bedlow  of 
the  Roch  were  faine  to  mangle  and  to  hew  in  peeccs, 
because  the  wretch  would  never  yeeld." 


the  Irish  chief  should  keep  peace  with  the 
English  as  long  as  no  English  deputy  were 
sent  into  Ireland,  but  that  the  moment  an 
English  deputy  came  he  was  to  make  war 
with  all  his  might  upon  all  the  English 
except  such  as  were  Kildare's  personal 
friends.*  The  examination  of  this  man  had 
been  taken  before  the  chief  justice  Berm- 
ingham  and  sir  William  Darcy,  because  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  Irish  language:  it 
appears  to  have  been  still  considered  insuf- 
ficient as  a  proof,  and  the  carl  of  Surrey 
adds  in  his  letter  to  Wolsey,  that  he  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  get  the  abbot  himself 
into  his  power,  and  suggests  that  the  earl 
of  Kildare  might  himself  be  brought  to  an 
examination.  "  Methinks,"  he  says,  "  if 
your  grace  laid  to  the  earl  of  Kildare's 
charge,  that  such  a  letter  he  sent  to  O'Car- 
roll by  the  abbot  of  Monastereven,  in  Irish, 
and  that  both  the  said  abbot  and  O'Carroll 
have  confessed  the  same,  and  the  said  abbot 
is  coming  to  avow  the  same  before  him,  he 
cannot  well  deny  it."  He  further  suggests 
that  the  earl's  confidential  secretary,  William 
Delahide,  should  be  committed  to  the  tower, 
and  there  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to 
force  him  to  a  confession,  as  it  was  suspected 
that  he  was  the  writer ;  and  Surrey  concludes 
with  a  piece  of  information  which  shows  us 
how  much  the  people  of  Ireland  were  still 

•  The  following  is  the  deposition  of  the  brother  of 
O'Carroll,  as  printed  in  the  "  State  Papers,"  part  iii, 
p.  45:— 

"  The  saying  of  Donogh  O'Keroyli,  brother  unto 
0*Keroyll,  consernyng  the  letter  sent  by  the  erle  of 
Kildare  to  O'Keroyli,  which  he  hath  deposid  upon 
the  Evangelist  to  bee  true. 

"  He  saith,  that  in  Ester  weke  lost  post,  the  abbot 
of  Monaster  Evyn,  called  Heke,  brought  a  letter  to 
O'Keroyli  out  of  England,  on  the  behalf  of  the  erle 
of  Kildare,  wherin  was  writtin  thes  wordes  in  Irish, 
•  Lyfe  and  helth  to  O'Koroyll,  from  the  erle  of  Kil- 
dare.   There  is  noon  Irishman  in  Irland  that  I  am  j 
better  content  with  then  with  you ;  and  whenever  1  , 
come  into  Irland,  I  shall  doo  you  good,  for  anything  \ 
that  ye  shall  doo  for  me ;  and  any  displeasure  that  I 
have  doon  to  you,  I  shall  make  you  amendes  therfor. 
Desiring  you  to  kepe  good  peas  to  Englishmen,  tyll 
an  English  deputie  come  there ;  and  when  anv  Eng- 
lish deputie  snail  come  thydder,  doo  your  bent  to  i 
make  warre  upon  Englishmen  there,  except  suche  as 
bee  towordes  me,  whom  ye  know  well  your  silf.' 

"  Item,  the  said  Donogh,  being  examyned,  if  therl  | 
of  Kildares  signe  manuel  were  upon  the  said  letter, 
said,  he  knew  not  his  signe,  but  he  did  marke  that  it 
was  sealed  with  a  seall  having  a  cross,  which  he 
thought  was  the  said  ear  11  is  seall. 

"  Patrik  Bermyngbem,  Juge.    William  Darcy." 

The  dote  here  given  would  just  precede  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  and  the  story  of  the  letter 
seems  by  no  means  improbable. 
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influenced  by  fear  or  love  of  Kildare: — 
"  Here  is  daily  such  reports  made,  and 
brought  out  of  England,  that  the  said  earl 
should  marry  the  king's  kinswoman,  and 
have  his  room  and  rule  here  again,  that  as 
well  Englishmen  as  Irish,  being  afraid 
thereof,  daily  come  unto  mc,  and  say  that 
if  he  come  again,  this  land  was  never  in 
such  trouble  as  it  shall  be;  for  such  Irish- 
men as  have  followed  my  mind,  and  served 
me,  will  look  to  be  destroyed  by  him,  and 
for  fear  thereof  will  combine  them  so  toge- 
ther, that  they  will  rather  adventure  to 
destroy  all  the  Englishry,  than  to  be  de- 
stroyed themselves."  It  was,  indeed,  not  long 
after  this  that  the  earl  of  Kildare  married 
the  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  daughter  of  the 
marquis  of  Dorset;  and  the  influence  of 
the  marquis  is  said  to  have  been  exerted 
in  protecting  him  against  the  further  machi- 
nations of  Wolsey.  The  affair  of  the  letter 
to  O'Carroll  appears  to  have  been  dropped, 
as  we  hear  of  no  further  steps  taken  in  the 
investigation. 

If  the  earl  of  Kildare  did  not  directly 
encourage  the  Irish  to  rise  against  the  earl 
of  Surrey,  it  seems  evident  that  they  resorted 
to  hostilities  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
performing  a  service  that  would  be  agreeable 
to  him.  Such  was  the  case  not  only  with 
the  O'Moores  and  the  O'Carrolls,  but  with 
O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  English  government  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  appointment  of  the  carl  of 
Surrey  to  the  lord-lieutenancy.  Kildare 
had  always  shown  a  partiality  for  Con 
O'Neill,  as  his  own  kinsman,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  had  supported  him  latterly  in 
his  wars  with  O'Donnell  of  Tirconnell,  and 
when,  about  the  middle  of  July,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  returned  from  his  inroad  into 
Leix,  he  found  O'Donnell  at  Dublin,  wait- 
ing his  arrival  to  assure  him  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  English,  of  his  readiness  to 
assist  him  against  O'Neill,  and  of  his  personal 
fears  of  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Kildare  to 
i  power;  and  he  made  a  merit  of  his  own 
forbearnce,  when  he  resisted  the  urgent 
appeal  of  O'Neill,  who  had  invited  him  to  join 

*  "  Pleas  it  your  grace  also  to  understand,  that 
now  at  my  comvng  home  nether  I  founde  0'l)ownyl 
here,  whom  I  fynde  a  right  wise  man,  and  as  well 
detcrmyned  to  doo  to  your  grace  all  thinges  that  may 
l>e  to  your  contentacion  and  pleasure,  as  I  can  wyssh 
him  to  bee.  He  hath  confessed  to  me  that  a  llttill 
before  my  comyng,  O'Ncle  sent  to  him,  desiring  him 
as  gone  as  I  were  landed  to  moeve  warr  against  me, 
naying  that  for  his  part  he  wold  soo  doo,  for  he  was 
desired  by  the  erle  of  Kildare  soo  to  doo.  To  whom 
VOL.  I.  2  N 


in  attacking  the  English  pale  in  despite  of 
the  English  deputy.*  From  this  time 
O'Donnell  appears  to  have  been  the  Irish 
chief  who  enjoyed  most  of  Surrey's  con- 
fidence, and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
unite  with  the  English  in  the  projected 
attack  upon  the  turbulent  chief  of  the 
north,  by  invading  Tyrone  from  the  west. 
After  several  attempts  at  negotiation,  Surrey 
proceeded  against  O'Neill  and  the  Mac 
Mahons  towards  the  middle  of  August,  and, 
after  committing  the  usual  havoc,  he  com- 
pelled those  chiefs  to  make  an  unconditional 
submission.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
lord  deputy  sent  to  England  the  satisfactory 
intelligence  that  "all  Irishmen  were  at 
peace;"  and  he  then  proceeded  to  call  a 
parliament  to  consider  of  the  internal  state 
of  the  English  territory. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pacific  appearances, 
news  came  of  bickerings  among  the  turbu- 
lent Anglo-Irish  of  the  south,  which  threat- 
ened again  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
Munster.  The  restless  earl  of  Desmond, 
setting  at  defiance  the  authority  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  had  not  only  renewed  his  dispute 
with  the  Butlers,  but  he  was  preparing  for 
open  hostilities  with  some  of  the  native 
chiefs.  The  earl  of  Surrey  immediately 
sent  commissioners  to  Waterford,  to  endea- 
vour again  to  reconcile  the  earls  of  Desmond 
and  Onnond,  and  to  warm  the  former  against 
committing  hostilities  without  the  king's 
licence,  but  the  latter  measure  at  least  was 
in  vain.  The  Irish  chiefs  who  had  provoked 
the  earl  were  two  Mac  Carthys  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  known  as  Cormac  Oge  and  Mac 
Carthy  Reagh,  whose  crime  appears  to  have 
been  their  friendship  for  sir  Thomas  of 
Desmond,  who,  although  a  Fitz  Gerald,  was 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  proud  earl.  The 
latter,  deaf  to  all  warnings  and  expostula- 
tions, marched  with  an  imposing  army  into 
the  territories  of  the  Irish  chiefs  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  attacked  the 
united  forces  of  the  two  Mac  Carthys  and  sir 
Thomas  of  Desmond.  Contrary,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  every  body's  expectation,  the 
result  was  the  entire  defeat  of  the  earl  of 

O'Downyl  answerid,  that  he  was  your  true  subject, 
and  who  soo  ever  your  grace  appoyntid  to  have  the 
rule  here,  he  wold  truely  serve  and  defend  him.  He 
hath  promysed  me  to  envade  O'Nelo  on  his  side, 
when  I  shall  envade  him  on  my  svde.  And  in  cora- 
vnyng  with  him  of  your  graces  affaires  here,  he  said, 
If  ever  the  kyng  send  the  erl  of  Kildare  hcther  in 
authoritie  agayne,  let  the  kvng  make  him  an  assur- 
aunce.  by  indenture  of  this  land,  to  him  and  to  his 
heirs  for  ever." — State  Papers,  p.  37. 
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Desmond,  who  is  represented  as  having  lost 
i  in  the  sanguinary  conflict  not  less  than  two 
thousand  men.    Among  the  slain  were  sir 
•  John  fltz  Gerald  and  a  son  of  sir  John  of 
;  Desmond,  and  the  earl's  two  uncles,  sir 
,  Gerald  of  Desmond  and  sir  John  of  Des- 
mond, with  others  of  the  Gcraldines,  were 
j  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  When  the  earl 
i  of  Surrey  received  intelligence  of  this  event, 
,  he  could  hardly  contain  his  exultation  at  the 
signal  chastisement  of  what  he  terms  the  earl 
of  Desmond's  "  folly"  and  his  obstinacy ;  but 
he  saw  the  danger  to  which  the  peace  of  the 
south  was  exposed,  and  he  marched  without 
delay  towards  Munster.    It  appears  that  he 
i  found  the  earl  of  Desmond  humiliated,  at 
|  least  in  outward  bearing,  and  that  he  suc- 
1  ceeded  in  reducing  the  province  to  peace ; 
and  then  he  returned  to  his  parliament,  with 
the  expectation,  as  he  avows,  that  the  session 
would  not  last  long  before  he  would  be  con- 
strained to  prorogue  or  adjourn  it,  "  by 
reason  of  the  great  troubles  and  business 
with  the  war  of  Irishmen;"  so  well  had  he 
now  learnt  how  little  faith  could  be  placed 
in  their  peace.    Yet,  with  the  exception  of 
an  incursion  into  the  country  of  theO'Byrncs, 
the  island  appears  to  have  remained  tranquil 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Cormac 
Oge  and  Mac  Carthy  Reagh  had  met  the 
lord-licutcnant  at  Waterford,  and  he  de- 
scribes them,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  as  "  two 
wise  men,"  and  adds,  "  I  find  them  more 
conformable  to  good  order  than  some  Eng- 
lishmen here.    I  have  motioned  them  to 
take  their  lands,  and  to  hold  them  of  the 
king's  grace,  and  they  will  be  content  so  to 
do,  so  that  they  may  be  defended;  and  I 
know  divers  other  Irishmen  of  like  mind." 

We  find  a  break  in  the  Irish  correspond- 
ence from  this  time  till  the  April  of  1521, 
during  which  time  the  earl  of  Surrey  seems 
to  have  been  constantly  occupied  in  studying 
the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  in  reconciling  them  with  one 
another  and  with  the  English  government, 
and  in  furthering  by  every  means  in  his 
power  the  interests  of  his  royal  master.  He 
had  convinced  himself  that  no  trust  could 
be  placed  in  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  the 
moment,  and  he  prepared  with  prudent  fore- 
sight for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  communicated  his  opinions 
to  the  king  freely,  to  whom  he  avowed  his 
conviction  that  no  order  would  be  established 
in  Ireland  until  the  king  had  effected  its 
complete  conquest,  which  would  be  a  work 
of  time,  and  would  require  a  large  expendi- 


ture of  the  public  treasure;  "for,"  said  he, 
"  whensoever  the  Irishmen  shall  know  that 
your  grace  intendeth  a  conquest,  they  will 
all  combine  together,  and  withstand  the 
same  to  the  best  of  their  power."  Still, 
while  preparing  for  hostilities  in  case  of 
need,  he  pursued  measures  of  conciliation, 
and  the  king  authorised  him  not  only  to 
make  O'Neill  and  other  "  lords  of  the  Irishy" 
knights,  but  he  sent  him  a  collar  of  gold  of 
his  own  livery  as  a  present  for  O'Neill. 

The  two  great  chiefs  of  the  north,  though 
still  at  hostilities  with  each  other,  were  now 
equally  warm  in  their  professions  of  friend- 
ship to  the  English  government,  and  they 
evidently  embarrassed  and  annoyed  the  carl 
of  Surrey  by  opening  an  independent  and 
direct  correspondence  with  the  English 
monarch,  which  was  not  always  conducted  in 
good  faith.  As  spring  approached,  a  variety 
of  incidents  seemed  to  announce  an  exten- 
sive confederacy  among  the  Irish  to  rise 
against  the  authority  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
and  from  the  movements  among  the  Geral- 
dines  there  appeared  to  be  grounds  for  sus- 
picion that  they  were  more  or  less  compli- 
cated in  it.  Surrey's  attention  was  therefore 
occupied  equally  with  the  threatening  aspect 
of  the  south,  and  with  the  importunities  of 
the  two  rival  chiefs  of  the  north,  who  now 
began  to  be  jealous  of  each  other's  advances 
to  the  lieutenant.  O'Donnell  was  supported 
by  his  old  allies,  the  O'Neills  of  Clannaboy, 
while  he  had  for  his  enemies  not  only  the 
O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  but  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Burkes  of  Connaught,  and 
the  no  less  warlike  Mac  Dermots  of  Ros- 
common. O'Donnell,  who  seems  to  have 
incurred  Suney's  suspicions,  had  intimated 
to  him  early  in  the  spring,  his  wish  to  call  in 
a  strong  body  of  Scots  to  assist  him  against 
these  numerous  enemies,  but  the  earl  abso- 
lutely refused  his  consent  to  this  measure, 
for,  as  he  intimates  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
with  the  remembrance  of  the  great  field  of 
Flodden  before  his  mind,  "  your  grace  knows 
there  is  no  such  love  between  the  Scots  and 
we,  that  I  should  be  desirous  to  have  them 
stronger  in  this  land  than  I."  At  length,  on 
the  threat  of  O'Donnell  that  he  would  make 
his  peace  with  O'Neill,  and  place  his  hostages 
in  his  hands,  the  lord-lieutenant  so  far 
listened  to  his  importunities  as  to  consent  to 
his  employing  four  or  five  hundred  Irish- 
Scots,  "  considering,"  as  he  says,  "  that  it 
would  be  dangerful  to  have  them  both  agreed 
and  joined  together,  and  that  the  longer  they 
continue  in  war  the  better  it  should  be  for 
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your  grace's  poor  subjects  here."  Soon  after 
this,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  alarmed  at  the 
rising  of  the  Irish  in  Munster  and  West- 
meath, summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  north  to 
march  to  his  assistance,  according  to  their  pro- 
mise, and  then  he  learnt  how  little  he  could 
reckon  on  their  effectual  co-operation.  No 
sooner  had  O'Neill  of  Tyrone  marched  with 
his  army  to  the  south,  than  Hugh  O'Neill  of 
Clannaboy,  with  the  Irish-Scots  called  in  by 
O'Donnell,  began  to  make  incursions  into 
his  territory ;  and  O'Donnell  marched  to  the 
border,  and  assumed  a  hostile  posture. 
O'Neill  was  obliged  to  return  and  defend 
his  own  country:  and  thus,  as  the  lord- 
lieutenant  bitterly  complains,  the  "good 
service"  which  O'Donnell  had  so  often  pro- 
mised, ended  in  his  not  only  holding  back 
his  own  assistance  when  wanted,  but  in  his 
hindering  the  powerful  O'Neill  from  coming 
to  his  assistance  when  he  was  willing  and 
ready. 

In  the  king's  directions  at  this  time  we 
trace  a  strong  desire  to  diminish  the  expenses 
of  the  Irish  government,  and  a  wish  to  send 
back  Kildare,  who  had  now  been  set  free 
but  was  still  retained  at  court,  although 
Henry  expresses  his  fears  that  the  return  of 
Kildare  to  Ireland  might  be  the  signal  for 
new  disorders.  The  earl  of  Surrey  began 
to  feel  the  irksomeness  of  his  position;  he 
was  obliged  to  be  continually  in  the  field 
against  enemies  whom  he  could  only  drive 
into  their  woods  and  morasses,  and  when 
they  submitted  he  found  it  necessary  to 
accept  promises  in  which  he  placed  no  trust ; 
he  was  himself  suffering  under  one  of  the 
diseases  which  was  at  that  time  ravaging  the 
island;  and,  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
only  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  expen- 
diture that  he  could  do  any  permanent  ser- 
vice to  the  English  interests,  it  was  only  by 
constant  importunities  that  he  could  obtain 
the  inefficient  allowance  of  money  which  the 
.  king  had  been  induced  to  grant  for  his 
government  In  addition  to  this,  he  had 
evidently  become  strongly  hostile  to  the 
turbulent  Geraldines,  and  had  taken  into 
his  especial  confidence  sir  Piers  Butler,  the 
claimant  to  the  earldom  of  Ormond,  who 
was  the  treat  object  of  their  hatred.  He 
foresaw  that  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare would  raise  troublesome  intrigues  that 
must  render  his  position  still  more  irksome. 

As  the  summer  of  1521  approached,  the 
earl  of  Surrey  received  certain  information 
that  the  O'Moores  and  the  O'Carrolls  had 
confederated  with  O'Connor  Faly  to  invade 


the  English  pale.  With  his  usual  activity, 
the  lord-lieutenant  immediately  assembled 
the  forces  at  his  disposal,  consisting  of  his 
own  retinue,  the  mayors  of  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  at  the  head  of  the  fighting  men 
of  those  cities,  and  most  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  the  pale,  with  a  hired  com- 
pany of  galloglasses  and  kernes,  carrying 
with  them  three  great  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and  eighteen  falcons  and  arquebusses,  which 
probably  constituted  the  most  formidable 
part  of  their  array.  They  left  Dublin  on  the 
9th  of  July,  and  entered  Offaly  on  the  13th. 
O'Connor  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
surprise,  and  following  the  usual  plan  of 
Irish  warfare,  he  left  a  garrison  in  his  strong 
castle  of  Monasteroris,  and,  after  being 
defeated  in  a  skirmish,  hurried  away  with 
his  allies  to  plunder  Westmeath,  while  his 
own  territory  was  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  English.  Next  day  the  English  laid 
siege  to  the  castle  of  Monasteroris,  which 
they  battered  so  furiously  with  their  three 
great  guns,  that,  although  it  was  "esteemed 
the  strongest  hold  within  the  Irishry,"  the 
defenders  quitted  it  at  night,  and  fled  across 
an  adjoining  marsh,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing the  lord-lieutenant  took  possession  of 
the  fortress  and  placed  in  it  an  English  gar- 
rison. During  the  absence  of  O'Connor  in 
Westmeath,  Surrey  met  with  no  resistance 
in  his  ravages,  and  he  "  destroyed  much 
goodly  corn,  and  burnt  many  towns  and 
houses;  but  all  the  people  with  their  cattle 
and  goods  were  fled  before  my  lord's  coming 
thither."  On  the  23rd  of  July,  O'Connor 
returned  from  Westmeath  and  marched 
directly  towards  Monasteroris,  but  finding 
his  castle  taken  and  the  English  army  assem- 
bled in  force,  he  made  a  hasty  retreat  towards 
the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  his  territory. 
Finding  that  he  was  followed  by  only  a  small 
party  of  his  enemies,  the  Irish  chieftain  sud- 
denly turned  upon  his  pursuers,  who  were 
compelled  in  their  turn  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  after  losing  several  of  their  bravest 
men.  Among  these  was  sir  Edward  Plunket 
lord  of  Dunsany,  who  was  slain,  and  one  of 
his  kinsmen  severely  wounded,  after  they 
had  wounded  O' Moore  of  Leix  and  his  son, 
and  slain  O' Moore's  foster-brother.  On  the 
24th  of  July  the  English  army  returned  to 
Dublin,  without  having  obtained  any  satis- 
factory advantage  over  the  Irish  enemies, 
and  Surrey  immediately  took  steps  to  collect 
a  larger  army  to  march  against  them  on  the 
8th  of  August.  The  earl  of  Ormond,  with 
his  own  retinue  and  troops,  had  assisted  the 
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lord-lieutenant  by  marching  into  the  terri-  I 
tory  of  O'Carroll,  which  lay  contiguous  to  I 
his  own,  and  there  committed  as  much 
destruction  as  the  English  in  Ofl'aly.  The 
Gcraldines  of  Kildarc  showed  a  less  friendly 
feeling,  for  no  sooner  had  the  earl  of  Surrey 
arrived  at  Dublin,  than  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  O'Connor,  O'Carroll,  and  O'Moore 
were  in  full  march  to  Naas,  a  town  in  Kil- 
darc within  sixteen  miles  of  Dublin,  encou- 
raged in  this  step,  as  it  was  suspected,  by 
the  Gcraldines;  and  the  lord-lieutenant  was 
obliged  to  march  in  all  haste  to  Naas,  to 
save  that  town  from  being  burnt.  News, 
however,  was  brought  at  the  same  time  of  a 
more  encouraging  description,  that  O'Don- 
nell  and  O'Neill  had  made  peace,  and  that 
they  were  preparing  to  march  to  assist  the 
English  government  against  the  Irish  chiefs 
of  Offnly,  Lcix,  and  Ely;  upon  which  the 
latter  submitted  and  gave  hostages  for  their 
future  obedience. 

At  this  moment  of  necessity,  the  carl  of 
Surrey  was  suffering  more  than  ever  from 
the  neglect  in  the  remittances  of  money 
from  England,  and,  on  the  pretext  that  his 
health  was  fast  giving  way  under  the  com- 
plication of  disease  which  at  that  time  infested 
Ireland,  he  became  importunate  for  his 
recall.  The  king  was  not  unwilling,  for 
many  reasons,  to  listen  to  his  request ;  he 
was  already  looking  forward  to  hostilities 
with  France  and  Scotland,  and  he  was 
not  only  desirous  of  sending  Surrey  to  a 
scene  in  which  his  abilities  would  be  of 
greater  service,  but,  in  contemplating  the 
increased  expenditure  for  which  his  new 
wars  were  likely  to  call,  he  determined  if 
possible  to  diminish  that  of  his  Irish  estab- 
lishment, and  he  thought  of  trying  again  the 
old  experiment  of  leaving  Ireland  to  the 
management  of  the  great  Anglo-Irish  lords. 
Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  the  October 
of  the  year  1521,  the  king  sent  the  earl  of 
Surrey  his  permission  to  resign  his  office  and 
return  to  England;  it  appears  not  to  have 
reached  him  till  near  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber, when  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  it.  In  a  letter  from  the  Irish  council 
of  state  to  Wolsey,  written  immediately  after 
the  earl's  departure,  they  bear  full  testimony 
to  the  popularity  of  his  government  in  the 
English  pale,  in  their  statement  that  "  this 
land  is  brought  in  towardness  of  reformation 
by  the  active  prowess  and  great  policy  of 


I  the  said  lord-lieutenant,  which  hath  right 
I  substantially  and  wisely  demeaned  himself 
in  feats  of  war,  and  right  indifferently  (im- 
partially) in  causes  of  justice,  without  any 
partiality  or  corruption,  and  hath  the  best 
experience  of  this  land,  and  of  the  ways  how 
the  said  reformation  may  easiest  be  brought 
to  effect,  of  any  man  that  ever  came  into  this 
land  in  our  time.  And  we  think  undoubt- 
edly," they  add,  "  that  if  it  may  please  the 
king's  grace  to  furnish  him  with  sufficient 
number  of  men,  the  land,  by  his  policy, 
may  now  be  brought  to  subjection  and 
reformation,  seeing  the  ways  well  prepared." 

Surrey,  in  his  letters  to  the  king  and  his 
minister  Wolsey,  had  as  constantly  pressed 
upon  their  attention  the  loyal  services  of  sir 
Piers  Butler,  the  claimant  to  -the  earldom  of 
Ormond,*  as  he  had  encouraged  their  suspi- 
cions of  the  fidelity  of  the  earl  of  Kildare 
and  the  Geraldines;  and  Henry  now  listened 
so  far  to  his  advice,  as  to  appoint  the  former 
his  successor  as  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  , 
But  he,  at  the  same  time,  announced  his  j 
intention  of  sending  to  Ireland  the  earl  of  j 
Kildare,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Butlers,  I 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  new  disorders. 
When  the  earl  of  Ormond,  (for  he  was 
allowed  by  courtesy  to  assume  the  titl  ) 
took  possession  of  ins  office,  he  found  the 
English  power  threatened  on  every  side,  not 
only  by  the  Irish,  who  had  taken  courage  on 
the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  (who 
had  carried  with  him  the  small  English  army 
which  had  accompanied  him  to  his  govern- 
ment) but  by  the  Scots,  who  threatened  to 
invade  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  At  the 
end  of  February,  the  council  of  Ireland 
wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  Wolsey,  describing 
the  danger,  and  praying  that  the  king 
would  "  send  five  or  six  of  his  ships  to  keep 
the  seas  betwixt  us  and  the  Scots,  which 
shall  not  only  keep  many  of  their  pleasures 
and  commodities  from  them,  but  also  put 
the  Irish  rebels  in  great  fear,  and  be,  if 
necessity  should  require,  a  great  puissance 
against  them." 

*  The  last  earl  or  Ormond  had  left  two  daughters 
and  coheirs,  one  of  whom  married  sir  William  Boleyn ; 
and  their  son,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  claimed  the  earl- 
dom aa  heir-general,  while  sir  Piers  Butler  claimed  it 
as  the  nearest  heir-male.  The  earl  of  Kildare  and 
the  Gcraldines  espoused  the  cause  of  sir  Thoma# 
Boleyn,  and  this  dispute  increased  the  animosity 
between  the  rival  families,  and  was  more  than  once 
made  the  pretext  for  open  war. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

O'DONNELL  AND  O'NEILL ;  NEW  DISSENSIONS  BETWEEN  THE  GERALDINES  AND 
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EFORE  the  earl  of  Ormond 
had  been  many  weeks  in 
office,  events  occurred  which 
showed  what  were  likely  to 
be  the  results  of  king  Henry's 
new  policy  towards  Ireland. 
The  prospect  of  the  return  of  the  earl  of 
Kildare  agitated  the  whole  island,  and  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  the  general  impression  that, 
although  the  appointment  of  his  rival  to 
the  office  of  lord  deputy  was  a  proof  he 
enjoyed  the  royal  favour,  the  Geraldines 
wouid  immediately  proceed  to  take  venge- 
ance on  their  enemies  the  Butlers,  and  on 
all  who  had  favoured  or  supported  them. 
The  earl  of  Ormond,  like  the  Geraldines, 
had  his  great  lordships  beyond  the  pale,  and 
his  own  alliances  with  the  natives,  and  he 
showed  no  inclination  to  neglect  his  own 
interests  in  his  zeal  for  those  of  his  master. 
When  he  received  the  king's  commission,  he 
hastened  to  Dublin,  took  the  oaths  of  office 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1522,  and  three  days 
afterwards  he  returned  home  to  his  own 
county  of  Kilkenny,  to  keep  his  Easter 
among  his  own  family  and  dependents,  visit- 
ing Mac  Morough  and  some  of  the  Irish 
chiefs  of  Leinster  on  his  way,  to  encourage 
them  in  their  obedience  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  already  commonly  reported  that 
O  Moore  of  Leix,  when  he  heard  that  the 
earl  of  Kildare  was  coming  home,  had  de- 
clared he  would  no  longer  keep  peace  with 
the  English,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to 
take  up  arms.  Other  septs  were,  no  doubt, 
[ready  to  follow  his  example.  But  the 
greatest  disorders  took  place  in  Ulster, 
where  O'Donnell's  anticipations  that  the 
departure  of  the  carl  of  Surrey  and  the 
release  of  the  earl  of  Kildare  would  be  the 
rignal  for  a  general  attack  upon  Tirconnell, 
were  speedily  realised.  The  chieftains  of 
Tyrone  and  Connaught  joined  in  a  powerful 
confederacy  against  O  Donnell.  A  large 
body  of  Scots,  under  Alexander  mac  Don- 
Dell  of  the  isles,  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Con  O'Neill,  who  had  likewise  united  under 
his  standard,  in  addition  to  the  forces  of 
Tyrone,  the  Magenisscs,  the  O'Reillys,  and 


the  Irish  of  Orgial  and  Fermanagh,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  "degenerate"  English  of 
Meath  and  Leinster,  who  imagined  that  they 
showed  their  attachment  to  the  carl  of  Kil- 
dare by  serving  his  Irish  kinsman.  The 
Burkes  of  Clanrickard,  bringing  with  them 
their  own  Irish  allies,  the  O'Briens,  O'Car- 
rolls,  and  O'Kennedys,  joined  the  Burkes  of 
Northern  or  Lower  Connaught,  with  O'Con- 
nor Roe,  O'Connor  Don,  and  the  Mac  Der- 
mots  of  Moylurgh,  in  attacking  O'Donnell ' 
from  the  side  of  Connaught,  and  they  were 
to  form  a  junction  with  O'Neill  in  Tirhugh. 
To  oppose  these  numerous  enemies  O'Don- 
nell had  only  the  forces  of  Tirconnell,  but 
they  had  in  their  favour  their  own  reputa- 
tion and  that  of  their  leader,  and  the  nume- 
rous victories  which  had  been  gained  by  the 
arms  of  Tirconnell  under  himself  and  his 
father. 

O'Neill  was  the  first  to  take  the  field, 
and  he  marched  directly  against  Tirconnell. 
O'Donnell,  however,  had  foreseen  the  attack 
on  this  side,  and  he  hastened  with  his  forces 
to  take  possession  of  the  difficult  pass  of 
Portnatrynod,  on  the  Tyrone  side  of  the 
river  Finn  opposite  Lifford,  which  was  the 
direct  route  by  which  the  armv  of  Tyrone 
generally  invaded  Tirconnell.  When  O'Neill 
heard  that  O'Donnell  had  posted  himself  in 
this  pass,  he  marched  in  a  more  southerly 
direction  into  the  plains  bordering  on  Lough 
Erne,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Ballyshannon, 
the  castle  of  which  he  took  by  storm,  and 
slew  a  great  number  of  the  people.  The 
capture  of  Ballyshannon  occurred  on  the 
11th  of  June,  and  he  subsequently  took  and 
burnt  the  smaller  towns  Bundrowes  and 
Balleck,  and  then  prepared  to  return  with 
his  booty.  When  O'Donnell  heard  of  the 
progress  of  his  enemies  in  the  south,  he 
sent  his  son  Manus  with  a  part  of  his  army 
to  plunder  and  ravage  Tyrone,  while  with 
the  remainder  he  crossed  the  mountains 
through  the  gap  of  Barnismore,  to  watch 
O'Neill  and  protect  the  district  of  Tirhugh. 
O'Neill,  whose  return  was  hastened  as  much 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  havoc  committed 
by  Manus  O'Donnell  as  by  the  desire  to 
secure  his  own  plunder,  now  hurried  back 
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into  Tyrone,  and  again  avoided  the  amiy  of 
O'Donncll,  who  returned  after  him  towards 
Lifford,  and  finding  that  O'Neill,  after 
securing  his  plunder,  had  encamped  with 
all  his  arniy  on  the  hill  of  Knockavoe  near 
Strubane,  he  posted  his  army  at  Drumlcene,a 
little  to  the  north  of  Lifford,  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  son  Manus.  The  position  of 
the  chieftain  of  Tirconnell  seemed  now  almost 
hopeless,  for  he  was  iti  face  of  an  army  far 
superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  and  the 
time  was  near  at  hand  when  the  forces  under 
O'Neill  were  to  be  joined  by  the  no  less 

I  numerous  army  of  Connaught.  O'Donnell 
took  the  desperate  resolution  of  making  a 
night  attack  on  O'Neill's  camp,  and  as  it  was 
a  last  struggle  that  must  evidently  decide 
the  fate  of  his  kingdom,  he  ordered  the 
horses  of  his  people  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  whole  army  to  march  on  foot,  as  he 
declared  that  no  one  of  the  Kinel-Conncll 
ought  on  this  occasion  to  wish  for  safety  by 
flight.  O'Neill  had  received  intelligence  of 
the  intended  attack,  and  had  taken  all  neces- 
sary precautions,  placing  sentinels  in  advance 
of  his  camp,  on  all  the  roads  by  which  it 
could  be  approached,  to  give  immediate 
notice  of  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  But 
the  men  of  Tirconnell  marched  so  silently, 
that  they  had  reached  the  spot  occupied  by 
the  sentinels  before  the  latter  were  aware  of 
their  presence,  and  then  they  rushed  for- 
ward with  such  haste  that  they  entered  the 
camp  along  with  them.  O'Neill's  army, 
though  taken  by  surprise,  acted  with  great 
i  bravery,  and  the  battle  lasted  for  some  time 
with  extraordinary  fury,  the  darkness  of  the 
night  adding  to  the  confusion,  so  that  they 
fought  almost  without  knowing  whether  they 
were  striking  friends  or  enemies.  It  ended, 
however,  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  army  of 
Tyrone,  which  was  driven  from  their  camp 
with  great  loss,  several  of  their  bravest  chiefs 
having  fallen  in  the  struggle.  The  slaughter 
seems  to  have  fallen  heaviest  on  the  Scot- 
tish allies,  and  on  the  "  degenerate"  English 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  O'Neill. 
The  men  of  Tirconnell  gained  an  immense 
booty,  and  many  of  them  hurried  home  to 
deposit  their  plunder  in  a  place  of  safety. 
The  battle  of  Knockavoe  was  regarded  as 

I  one  of  the  celebrated  battles  of  the  Irish, 
and  it  was  said  to  have  been  the  most  san- 

!  guinary  engagement  that  had  ever  been 
1  ought  between  the  Kinel-Connell  and  the 
Kinel-Owen. 

Having  collected  his  stragglers,  O'Donnell 
again  took  his  course  towards  the  south- 
lo- 


west, marching  through  the  gap  of  Barnis- 
more,  and  crossing  the  rivers  Erne,  Drowes, 
and  Duff,  till  he  came  to  Carrownamaddoo, 
in  the  district  of  Carbury  in  Sligo,  where  he 
fixed  his  camp. 

Meanwhile  the  Burkes  of  the  north  and 
south, the  O'Connors,  Mac  Dermots, O'Briens, 
O'Carrolls,  and  O'Kennedys,  had  assembled 
their  forces  according  to  agreement,  and 
marched  into  Sligo  on  their  way  to  join 
O'Neill.  There  they  determined  to  obtain 
possession  of  Sligo  castle  before  they  pro- 
ceeded any  further,  and  they  were  occupied 
in  the  siege  of  that  fortress  when  O'Donnell 
entered  Carbury,  where  he  had  arrived  almost 
as  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  his  victory. 
The  army  of  Connaught  was  struck  with 
such  a  sudden  terror,  that  not  only  did 
they  at  once  send  messengers  to  treat  for 
peace,  *  but  before  any  answer  could  be 
received  to  their  proposals,  the  various 
chiefs  broke  up  their  quarters  before  Sligo, 
and  made  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  Cur- 
lew mountains,  where  they  separated  and 
returned  to  their  several  homes.  "It  waa 
strange  and  wonderful,"  says  the  Irish  an- 
nalist who  records  these  events,  "  that  such 
an  army  as  was  there,  so  numerous,  so  com- 
plete, with  leaders  so  noble,  and  with  enmity 
so  intense  against  the  persons  opposed  to 
them,  should  have  retreated  in  this  manner, 
without  having  expended  their  fury  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  each  other." 
O'Donnell  had  settled  the  terms  of  peace 
with  his  enemies  of  Connaught  with  their 
messengers  before  either  knew  of  this  preci- 
pitate flight,  and  the  latter  only  overtook 
the  chiefs  for  whom  they  had  acted  when 
they  had  reached  the  Curlew  mountains  and  i 
were  preparing  to  separate.  Thus  was  the 
great  confederacy  of  the  north  broken,  and 
the  power  and  renown  of  the  O'Donnells 
raised  higher  than  ever. 

We  are  quite  ignorant  how  far  the  new 
lord  deputy  interfered  in  these  great  feuds 
in  the  north.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
the  scanty  memorials  of  the  English  pale 
during  this  year,  he  was  more  busily  engaged 
with  his  own  feuds  with  the  Irish  septs  in 
Munster,  and  in  measures  of  precaution,  if  not 
of  hostility,  against  the  Geraldines.  Some 
of  the  former  are  said  to  have  sent  over  to 
England  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the 
king.*    It  is  by  no  means,  however,  impro- 

*  Lcland  Rives  the  following  anecdote  from  the 
Lambt'th  M8S. : — 

"  Mac  Gillapatrick,  the  Iri«h  chieftain  of  Owory 
had  received  some  injury  from  the  earl  of  Ormond. 
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bable  that  this  was  done  at  the  instance  of 
the  Geraldines,  in  the  hope  of  prejudicing  the 
king  against  his  deputy,  tor  the  feud  between 
them  and  the  Butlers  was  already  breaking 
out  with  as  great  violence  as  ever.  It  was 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1522  that  the 
earl  of  Kildare  at  length  returned  to  Ire- 
land; and  from  the  day  of  his  arrival  he 
appears  to  have  laboured  incessantly  to  effect 
the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  from  the 
government.  At  first  he  pretended  to  co- 
operate heartily  with  the  deputy,  and  in  his 
zeal  in  the  king's  service  lie  fell  into  an 
ambush  laid  by  the  insurgent  Irish,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life.  While  Ormond 
was  laying  waste  the  territory  of  O'Brien  of 
Thomond,  whose  son  was  slain  in  a  skirmish, 
the  rival  earl  had  joined  with  his  kinsman, 
Con  O'Neill,  and  attacked  O'Connor  Faly 
and  the  O'Moores  of  Leix,  and  he  flattered 
the  pride  of  O'Neill  by  allowing  him  to  act 
as  a  mediator  in  obtaining  terms  of  peace 
for  the  insurgents.  In  the  beginning  of 
May,  Kildare  marched  to  the  north  against 
Hugh  O'Neill  of  Clannaboy,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  large  body  of  Scots,  were 
committing  depredations  in  that  quarter. 
He  visited  Carrickfergus,  placed  under  arrest 
the  mayor,  who  was  supposed  to  have  con- 
nived at  some  acts  of  piracy,  destroyed  Hugh 
O'Neill's  castle  of  Belfast,  and  two  other 
castles  garrisoned  by  Scots,  and  "burnt 
twenty-four  miles  of  country." 

In  the  letter  in  which  the  carl  of  Kildare 
describes  this  last  expedition  to  king  Henry, 
he  complains  bitterly  of  the  wrongs  he  had 
sustained  from  the  lord  deputy,  who,  he 
says,  had  during  his  absence  ravaged  the 
lands  of  some  of  his  dependents  "  in  cruel 
wise,"  taking  and  destroying  several  castles 
which  he  had  garrisoned  for  the  defence  of 
his  own  territory.  He  further  states  that, 
it  having  been  reported  that  it  was  the 
king's  intention  to  deprive  the  deputy  of  his 
office,  the  latter  had  been  preparing  for  his 
own  defence  by  entering  into  bonds  of 
alliance  with  divers  of  the  Irishry,  and 
especially    O'Carroll,  intending  by  their 

or,  at  leant,  found  some  pretence  of  complaint  against 
the  present  deputy,  better  known  among  the  Irish  by  ' 
the  name  of  Piers  the  ltcd.  In  all  the  dignity  of 
offended  grandeur,  he  determined  to  apply  to  the 
king  of  England  for  redress ;  but  not  with  the  humi- 
lity of  a  suppliant  or  a  subject.  His  ambassador  was 
sent  to  the  court  of  England,  to  obtain  justice,  or 
else  to  denounce  the  vengeance  of  an  injured  poten- 
tate. He  appeared  at  the  chapel-door  when  the  king 
wan  going  to  his  devotions,  and  advancing  with  a 
composed  and  undismayed  gravity  of  deportment, 


assistance  to  defend  his  title  to  the  earldom 
of  Ormond.  "  I,"  continues  Kildare,  "  am 
in  a  very  evil  case;  for,  in  avoiding  your 
displeasure,  I  forbear  to  make  any  bonds 
with  Irishmen  against  him  that  hath  your 
authority,  and  my  friends  of  your  English 
subjects  may  not  conveniently  assist  me  in 
my  defence  against  the  same,  so  as,  without 
the  hastier  help  of  God  and  your  grace,  I 
am  likely  to  be  undone  thereby."  This 
letter  was  dated  on  the  24-th  of  May,  from 
Kildare,  and  on  the  very  next  day  his 
countess,  who  was  at  Maynooth,  wrote  a 
pressing  letter  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  describing 
the  various  injuries  her  lord  had  suffered 
from  the  deputy,  against  whom  she  endea- 
voured to  the  utmost  of  her  power  to  pre- 
judice him.  Affairs  continued,  however,  in 
the  same  state,  without  any  steps  taken  by 
the  English  court  to  pacify  the  dissensions 
between  the  two  lords,  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  when  they  were  embittered  by  a  san- 
guinary occurrence. 

Among  the  most  confidential  of  the  earl 
of  Onnond's  friends  and  advisers  was  Robert 
Talbot  of  Belgard,  who  was  an  especial 
object  of  hatred  to  the  Geraldines  on 
account  of  the  zeal  and  activity  he  had 
shown  in  furthering  the  personal  interests 
of  the  deputy  in  opposition  to  them.  As  he 
was  on  his  way  with  a  small  retinue  to  keep 
his  Christmas  with  the  earl  of  Ormond,  James 
fitz  Gerald  laid  wait  for  him  near  Balti- 
more, and  there  fell  upon  him  unawares  and 
slew  him.  This  outrage  increased  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  two  parties,  which  broke  out 
in  open  war,  and  the  dependants  and  parti- 
zans  of  the  two  chiefs  made  hostile  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  and  committed 
great  havoc.  Intelligence  of  this  turbulent 
behaviour,  as  well  as  the  repeated  complaints 
of  each  party,  reached  the  English  court, 
and  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  interfere. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1524,  Henry  appointed 
three  commissioners,  sir  Antony  Fitznerbcrt, 
sir  Ralph  Egerton,  and  James  Denton  dean 
of  Litchfield,  who  were  to  act  as  judges 
between  the  two  disputants,  and  they  lauded 

delivered  his  commission  in  these  words: — Sta  pedifnts, 
doming  rex! — dominua  meat  OilUipatricitu  me  mint 
ad  te,  et  Jussii  dicere  quod  si  non  vtt  cattiqare  Pet  rum 
Jiu/um,  ipte  faciei  helium  contra  te.  We  are  not 
informed  whether  Henry  was  amused  or  provoked  at 
this  incident,  or  whether  the  importance  of  the  Irish 
ambassador  received  the  mortification  of  a  total  neg- 
lect. Piers  the  Rod,  it  is  certain,  was  not  corrected, 
and  the  hostilities  of  Mac  Gillapatrick  were  not  found 
to  have  a  very  extensive  or  severe 
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in  Ireland  for  that  purpose  towards  mid- 
summer. It  has  been  said  that  the  choice 
of  the  commissioners  had  been  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  and 
that  they  were  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
earl  of  Kildarc;  DUt,  be  this  as  it  may,  they 
soon  efFected  at  least  an  outward  peace 
between  the  two  earls,  who  bound  them- 
selves by  an  indenture  dated  on  the  28th 
of  July,  which  begins  by  rehearsing  that 
there  had  been  "  of  long  season,  debate, 
unkindness,  and  variance  betwixt  the  said 
earls,  for  divers  oppressions,  wrongs,  burn- 
ings, robberies,  and  spoilings,  had,  done,  and 
committed  by  the  adherents,  confederates, 
and  allies  of  the  same  parties,  either  of 
them  to  other,  and  to  their  tenants,  friends, 
and  other  persons  of  their  peace  and  bands," 
to  forgive  and  remit  to  each  other  all 
injuries  lutherto  committed,  to  live  thence- 

,  forth  in  mutual  friendship  and  love,  and  to 
submit  all  subjects  of  dispute  which  might 
arise  between  them  in  future  to  the  judg- 
ment of  certain  of  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown  named  in  the  bond.    No  mention  is 

I  made  in  this  document  of  the  murder  of 
Robert  Talbot,  but  the  chronicler  in  Hoiin- 
shed  informs  us  that  the  murderer,  sir  James 
fitz  Gerald,  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  England, 
where  it  is  said  that  Wolsey  indulged  his 
hatred  to  the  Geraldines  in  subjecting  him 
to  the  humiliating  punishment  of  being  led 
about  the  streets  of  London  with  a  haltar 
round  his  neck,  and  a  taper  in  his  hand, 
preparatory  to  his  execution,  before  which 
the  dean  of  Litchfield  obtained  his  pardon 
of  the  king.  Wolsey,  enraged  that  his 
victim  should  thus  escape  him,  is  pretended 
to  have  been  henceforth  more  resolved  to 
sacrifice  in  some  way  or  other  the  chief 
members  of  this  great  family. 

Just  a  week  after  the  agreement  between 
the  earls  of  Ormond  and  Kildare,  the  latter 
was  sworn  to  the  office  of  lord  deputy,  and 
he  was  on  that  occasion  made  to  enter  into 
another  indenture,  binding  himself  to  the 
king  to  observe  and  perform  certain  injunc- 
tions which  seem  to  show  a  doubtful  confi- 
dence in  his  fidelity.  On  this  occasion,  when 
the  new  lord  deputy,  after  having  taken  the 
customary  oath,  marched  in  procession  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas  in  Dublin,  it  was 
his  Irish  kinsman,  Con  O'Neill,  who  carried 
before  him  the  sword  of  state.  This  turbu- 
lent chieftain  of  the  north  now  professed 
unbounded  attachment  to  the  English 
government. 

To  Bupport  O'Neill  against  his  Irish  enc- 
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mies  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Kildare's  ' 
government.  The  chieftain  of  Tyrone  had 
experienced  little  peace  from  his  neighbour 
O'Donnell,  since  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Knockavoe  in  1522.  After  remaining  en- 
camped in  a  hostile  attitude  near  the  borders 
of  O'Neill's  dominions  during  the  spring  of 
1523,  O'Donnell  and  his  son  Manus  marched 
into  Tyrone,  and  ravaged  and  burnt  the 
whole  country  from  Donaghmore,  where 
they  crossed  the  border,  to  the  town  of 
Dungannon.  Among  other  towns  burnt  by 
O'Donnell  on  this  occasion  was  that  of 
Knockinclohy,  in  the  barony  of  Dungannon,  ; 
which  belonged  to  Mac  Donnell,  the  com- 
mander of  O'Neill's  galloglasses,  and  where 
the  annalist  laments  that  "a  beautiful  herb- 
garden  was  cut  down  and  destroyed  by  his  ; 
forces."  After  having  successively  encampt 
in  several  places,  without  finding  an  enemy 
strong  enough  to  encounter  him  in  the  field, 
O'Donnell  returned  home  to  secure  his 
booty,  and  then  he  entered  Tyrone  again,  and  | 
remained  there  plundering  and  devastating  ; 
till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  O'Neill  sub- 
mitted to  the  terms  of  peace  that  his  invader 
chose  to  dictate.  O'Donnell  then  marched 
into  Brcffny  against  the  O'Rourkes,  whose 
territory  he  overran,  "burning  its  edifices  ' 
and  corn,  and  leaving  nothing  worth  notice 
in  it  without  burning." 

Soon  after  the  return  of  O'Donnell  from 
this  expedition,  two  of  his  sons,  Niall  Garv 
and  Owen,  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and 
commenced  a  civil  war  which  spread  confu- 
sion throughout  Tirconnell,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  led  to  more  disastrous  conse- 

Siuences,  had  not  the  two  young  chieftains 
alien  by  each  other's  hands  in  a  skirmish 
near  Lough-Veah.  Perhaps  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  brothers  had  been  stirred 
up  or  embittered  by  the  intrigues  of  O'Neill, 
for  after  their  death  O'Donnell,  with  no  other 
apparent  provocation,  assembled  the  army 
of  Tirconnell,  and  again  invaded  Tyrone, 
which  he  plundered  and  ravaged  without 
opposition,  as  he  had  done  the  year  before. 
O'Neill  had  probably  taken  refuge  with  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  which  would  account  for 
his  presence  at  Dublin  on  that  nobleman's 
entrance  upon  office ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards, "  precisely  in  the  middle  of  autumn," 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Irish  annalist,  the 
new  lord  deputy  raised  an  army  and  marched  , 
with  his  kinsman  to  take  revenge  on  his 
enemies  of  Tirconnell.  They  proceeded 
without  halting  to  Portnatrynod  near  Lif- 
ford,  where  they  encamped  within  the  strong 
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intrenchments  which  had  been  thrown  up 
two  years  before  by  the  O'Donnells.  The 
chieftain  of  Tirconnell  and  his  son  Manus 
had  collected  a  large  army,  which  had  been 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  body  of 
Scots,  and  they  encamped  at  Drumleen, 
separated  by  the  river  Foyle  from  their  ene- 
mies, and  intending  to  give  battle  on  the 
morrow.  Manus  O'Donnell  was  desirous  of 
making  another  night  attack,  but  his  father, 
who  feared  only  the  ordnance  which  the  earl 
of  Kildare  had  brought  with  him,  and  the 
strength  of  his  intrenchments,  refused  his 
consent.  Manus,  however,  marched  with  a 
party  of  galloglasses,  and  kept  the  English 
army  on  the  alert  all  night  Next  morning, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  all,  the  earl  of 
Kildare  sent  messengers  to  O'Donnell's  camp 
to  treat  of  peace,  which  was  at  length  con- 
cluded, Kildare  offering  himself  to  be  a  surety 
between  them,  and  then,  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  he  returned  to  the  English  pale. 

Meanwhile  the  Butlers  were  active  against 
their  enemy,  who  had  obtained  so  signal  a 
triumph  over  them  by  his  appointment  to 
the  office  of  lord  deputy,  and  who,  on  his 
side,  was  no  less  hostile  to  his  old  rival,  the 
earl  of  Ormond.  Early  in  1845  the  latter 
importuned  the  English  court  with  com- 
plaints against  the  deputy,  whom  he  accused 
of  breaking  the  terms  to  which  he  had  bound 
himself  before  the  commissioners.  Kildare 
retaliated  by  sending  over  to  England  a  long 
bill  of  accusations  against  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
and  singularly  enough,  among  other  things, 
he  charges  him  with  confederating  against 
his  authority  with  the  same  O'Carroll  who 
had  been  accused  of  leaguing  with  Kildare 
to  embarrass  the  government  of  the  earl 
of  Surrey. 

It  was  from  one  of  his  own  kindred,  how- 
ever, that  Kildare's  government  now  received 
its  greatest  embarrassment.    In  the  course 
of  1523,  the  king  of  France,  engaged  at  the 
.  same  time  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  and 
I  with  the  English  monarch,  formed  the  pro- 
;  ject  of  raising  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  which 
might  at  least  hamper  one  of  his  assailants. 
With  this  object  he  sent  a  secret  embassy 
to  propose  an  alliance  with  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond; and  the  latter,  who  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  set  the  English  government 
at  defiance,  and  who  at  times  would  hardly 
condescend  to  hold  communication  with  it, 
was  nattered  at  being  treated  as  an  indepen- 
dent prince  by  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs 
in  Christendom.    He  at  once  entered  into  a 
treaty  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  raise 
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an  army  of  four  hundred  horse  and  ten 
thousand  foot,  with  which  he  was  to  join  a 
French  army  on  its  landing  in  Ireland,  and 
he  promised  to  enter  heartily  into  the  war 
against  the  king  of  England,  and  never  to 
lay  down  his  arms  until  he  had  conquered 
one  portion  of  the  island  for  himself,  and 
the  other  for  sir  Richard  de  la  Pole,  who 
was  now  wandering  abroad,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  house  of  York,  and  the  tool  of 
any  power  which  wanted  to  annoy  the  king 
of  England.  The  French  king  could  have 
no  object  in  such  an  alliance  but  to  give 
momentary  embarrassment  to  his  enemies; 
all  his  projects  were  put  an  end  to  by  his 
capture  at  the  battle  of'Pavia;  and  the  earl 
of  Desmond,  whose  alliance  with  France 
had  been  discovered  by  the  English  king, 
was  left  to  support  the  consequences  of  his 
treason.  An  order  was  sent  to  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  as  lord  deputy,  for  his  arrest ;  and 
he  so  far  obeyed  the  royal  command,  as  to 
march  an  army  into  Munster.  But  the 
earl  of  Desmond  retreated  before  him,  and 
his  escape  was  probably  connived  at.  In- 
stead of  following  him  up  closely,  Kildare 
returned  with  his  army  to  assist  his  other 
kinsman,  O'Neill.  The  opportunity  was 
not  lost  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  seize  upon  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  but  without  success. 

The  government  of  the  earl  of  Kildare 
had  been  by  no  means  distinguished  by 
tranquillity  among  the  Irish  septs.  Not  long 
after  its  commencement,  a  deed  occurred 
which  excited  horror  throughout  Ireland. 
Maurice  Doran,  bishop  of  Leiglin,  a  prelate 
who  was  respected  for  the  holiness  of  his 
life,  had  by  some  means  or  other  offended 
some  turbulent  ecclesiastics  of  his  diocese, 
who  were  not  particularly  distinguished  for 
the  regularity  of  their  lives.  Among  the 
most  violent  of  these  was  Maurice  Cavanagh, 
one  of  his  archdeacons,  the  son  of  the  abbot 
of  Duskc,  the  latter  being,  as  it  was  said, 
a  pretender  to  the  bishopric.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1524,  the  bishop  held  a 
friendly  meeting  with  Maurice  Cavanagh 
and  some  of  his  party  at  the  head  of  Glen 
Reynold,  when  he  was  set  upon  by  the  arch- 
deacon's attendants  and  basely  slain.  The  earl 
of  Kildare  pursued  the  perpetrators  of  this 
crime  with  relentless  animosity,  the  more  so 
as  some  of  them  were  followers  of  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  and  those  who  fell  into  his  hands 
were  carried  to  the  spot  on  which  the  mur- 
der was  committed,  and  put  to  death  with 
the  most  degrading  tortures. 
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I  Dining  the  year  1524,  besides  the  great 
|  wnr  between  6'Donnell  and  O'Neill  in  the 
north,  there  were  feuds  more  or  less  san- 
guinary among  the  O'Kanes  of  Ulster,  the 
Mac  Donoughs  of  Tirerrill,  the  Mac  Ran- 
nalls  of  Sligo,  the  O'Reillys  of  Breffny,  the 
Magutres,  the  Mac  Mahons,  and  in  the 
south  among  the  O'Connors  of  Kerry  and 
I  the  Mac  Carthys.  The  O'Kanes  were  at 
war  again  in  1525,  and  this  was  followed 
next  year  by  feuds  among  the  Magennises, 
the  O'Reillys,  the  O'Rourkes,  the  O'Dogh- 
;  ertys  of  Inishowen,  and  others.  The  peace 
;  between  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  appears  to 
have  been  soon  broken,  and,  early  in  1525, 
O'Neill  met  Manus  O'Donnell  at  Dublin, 
where  the  lord  deputy  had  called  a  meeting 
of  English  and  Irish  chiefs  to  labour  for 
their  reconciliation;  but  after  (to  use  the 
words  of  the  Irish  annals)  "  their  English 
and  Irish  friends  had  debated  and  argued 
|  upon  every  covenant  that  had  ever  been 
I  entered  into  between  them  till  that  time," 
they  were  still  as  far  from  agreement  as 
ever,  and  each  hastened  home  to  prepare  for 
a  renewal  of  hostilities.  In  the  beginning 
of  spring  the  two  O'Donnells  invaded 
Tyrone,  which  they  again  plundered  and 
devastated  without  opposition,  and  during 
Shrovetide  they  "  feasted  upon  their  preys" 
at  Kilralun,  in  O'Neill's  territory,  after 
which  they  returned  home  with  great 
booty. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  confederacy  had  been 
formed  against  O'Donnell  in  Lower  Con- 
naught,  where  the  O'Connors  and  the  Mac 
Donoughs  had  risen  up  in  arms,  and  plun- 
dered his  allies  in  Carbury.  O'Donnell 
immediately  reassembled  his  army,  which 
had  separated  after  the  expedition  into 
Tyrone,  marched  into  Carbury  and  demo- 
lished the  castle  of  Grange,  the  residence  of 
the  descendants  of  Brian  O'Connor,  and  then 
marched  into  Moylurg  and  plundered  and 
burnt  the  open  country,  his  enemies  always 
retreating  before  him.  But  as  soon  as  he 
had  carried  away  his  booty  into  Tirconnell, 
the  O'Connors  and  Mac  Donoughs  assembled 
again,  threw  themselves  into  Sligo,  where 
they  destroyed  the  crops  that  were  on  the 
ground,  and  then  laid  siege  to  the  town 
and  castle  of  Sligo,  in  the  hopes  of  making 
themselves  masters  of  it  before  O'Donnell 
could  come  to  its  relief.  But  that  chieftain 
returned  with  the  same  activity  he  had  dis- 
played on  so  many  other  occasions;  and, 
"finding  they  had  raised  the  siege  and  retreated 
at  his  approach,  he  pursued  and  overtook 
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them  at  Ballydrihid,  only  about  three  miles 
from  Sligo,  and  there  entirely  defeated  them, 
slaying  several  of  their  chiefs,  and  capturing 
all  their  plunder. 

The  arms  of  O'Donnell  were  equally  suc- 
cessful in  other  quarters.  His  son  Manus 
erected  a  castle  within  the  intrenchments  of 
Portnatrynod  near  Lifford,  in  spite  of  an 
attack  from  O'Neill,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
battle  which  resulted  from  his  attempt  to 
hinder  the  completion  of  the  castle.  Later 
in  the  same  year  O'Donnell  marched  with 
all  his  forces  into  Sligo,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Burkes  of  Tirawlcy,  who  were  at 
war  with  the  Barretts,  and  on  his  way  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  ven- 
geance again  on  the  O'Connors  of  Sligo. 
In  Tirawley  he  utterly  destroyed  the  castles 
of  Caerthanan  and  Cros-Maoiliona,  and  after 
committing  other  devastation,  "  he  esta- 
blished such  peace,  amity,  and  concord  be- 
tween the  descendants  of  Richard  Burke 
and  the  Barretts  that  they  were  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  friendly  to  one  another." 
Thus  we  find  a  native  Irish  chieftain  enforc- 
ing peace  between  two  clans  of  "degenerate" 
English.  O'Donnell  then  continued  his  hos- 
tilities against  the  O'Connors  and  the  Mac 
Donoughs,  till  both  those  septs  submitted 
to  him  and  accepted  his  peace.  Yet  so 
little  were  pacifications  of  this  kind  to  be 
depended  upon,  that  next  year  saw  a  new 
invasion  of  Connaught  by  O'Donnell,  in 
which  he  ravaged  the  whole  of  Moylurg, 
destroyed  several  of  its  castles,  and  laid 
siege  to  that  of  Castlemore  in  Mayo.  Manus 
O'Donnell  remained  in  the  north,  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  O'Neill,  and  completing 
his  castle  of  Portnatrynod. 

The  enemies  of  the  Geraldines  were  not 
slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  remiss- 
ness of  the  earl  of  Kildare  in  pursuing  the 
war  against  his  kinsman  of  Desmond,  and 
they  watched  for  every  opportunity  to 
send  over  to  England  exaggerated  reports 
of  his  disloyalty.  He  was  accused  of 
holding  a  traitorous  correspondence  with 
the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  of  engaging  the 
Irish  septs  to  assist  in  screening  him  from 
the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  it  was  asserted 
that  proofs  could  be  produced  of  such  an 
engagement  with  the  O'Byrnes  of  Wicklow, 
as  well  as  of  a  letter  written  to  invite  the 
rebellious  nobleman  to  a  private  interview.  1 
These  reports  were  received  and  listened  to 
at  the  court  of  England,  and  at  length  gave  [ 
cardinal  Wolsey  the  advantage  which  he  is 
said  to  have  long  and  ardently  desired.  In 
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1526  the  earl  of  Kildare  was  summoned  to 
England,  to  answer  a  number  of  charges 
brought  against  him,  the  chief  of  which 
were,  in  addition  to  his  conduct  in  conniving 
at  the  escape  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  that 
he  had  entered  into  alliance  with  several  of 
the  kings  Irish  enemies,  that  he  had  caused 
loyal  subjects  to  be  hanged  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  they  were  dependants  on 
family  of  the  Butlers,  and  that  he  had  con- 
federated with  O'Neill,  O'Connor,  and  other 
Irish  lords,  to  invade  the  territories  of  the 
earl  of  Ormond  while  the  latter  held  the 
office  of  lord  deputy.  When  he  appeared 
at  court,  instead  of  being  treated  with  honour 
as  formerly,  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  and 
committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
According  to  the  account  given  in  Holinshed, 
he  was  exposed  to  a  severe  examination  in 
the  council  chamber,  and  even  insulted  by 

.  the  cardinal.  It  is  certain  that  he  remained 
some  time  in  confinement,  until  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  now  (since  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1524)  duke  of  Norfolk,  interceded  for  him, 
and  he,  with  the  marquis  of  Dorset  and  some 
other  nobles  having  become  sureties  for  him, 
he  was  delivered  from  prison  and  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  duke. 

During  the  absence  of  the  carl  of  Kildare, 
who  had  not  been  deprived  of  his  office, 
Ireland  had  the  misfortune  to  be  governed 
by  vice-deputies.    The  first  of  these  was 

'  Kildare's  kinsman,  James  fitz  Gerald  of 
Leixlip,  whom  the  earl  had  appointed  his 

j  deputy  on  his  departure  for  England.  He 
was  soon,  however,  found  cither  incapable 
of  grappling  with  the  disorders  which  now 
sprung  up  on  every  side,  or  too  much  devoted 

|  to  the  faction  of  the  Geraldines,  and  he  was 
displaced  to  make  way  for  Richard  Nugent 

(  baron  of  Delvin.  From  a  letter  written  by 
archbishop  Inge  and  chief-justice  Herming- 
ham  to  Wolsey  in  the  February  of  1528,  com- 

{ilaining  of  the  vice-deputy's  insufficiency,  we 
earn  that  Ireland  was  so  far  neglected  by  the 
English  government  at  this  time,  that  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  have  for  a  deputy  a 
nobleman  whose  private  property  was  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  bear  all  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  his  office,  and  who  had 
influence  among  the  Irish  septs  to  set  them 
one  against  the  other  as  the  best  protection 
of  the  English  pale,  yet  these  very  qualifica- 
tions were  the  main  ground  of  the  charges 
against  the  earl  of  Kildare.  "  It  was  never 
so  great  need,"  says  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, "to  provide  for  the  defence  of  this  poor 
land,  in  our  days,  as  now;  for  the  vice- 


deputy  (lord  Delvin)  is  not  of  power  to 
defend  the  Englishry,  and  yet  the  poor 
people  is  far  more  charged  and  oppressed 
by  him,  than  they  have  been,  the  earl  of 
Kildare  being  here.  He  hath  no  great  lands 
of  his  own,  and  the  king's  revenues,  besides 
the  subsidy,  are  scant  enough  to  pay  the 
king's  officers  their  ordinary  fees;  and  the 
subsidy  may  not  be  had,  till  it  be  granted 
by  parliament,  without  which  the  deputy 
hath  full  little  to  maintain  his  charges.  The 
earl  of  Kildare  could  help  himself,  in  taking 
advantage  of  Irishmen,  better  than  any  other 
here." 

It  was  little  more  than  a  month  after  the 
date  of  this  letter,  when  a  misfortune  hap- 
pened to  lord  Delvin  which  threatened  to  be 
attended  with  the  most  alarming  conse- 
quences. During  the  spring  of  1528,  the 
various  Irish  septs  bordering  on  the  pale 
exhibited  signs  of  restlessness,  and  it  was 
whispered  among  his  enemies  that  the  earl 
of  Kildare  had  urged  them  to  rise  against  the 
English  government,  in  order  to  make  the 
king  feel  the  necessity  of  sending  him  back. 
One  of  the  most  troublesome  chieftains  at 
this  moment  was  Kildare's  own  son-in-law, 
O'Connor  Faly,  who  committed  several  un- 
provoked depredations  on  the  English  terri- 
torry.  O'Connor  was  one  of  those  who 
received  from  the  Anglo-Irish  a  pension  for 
keeping  the  peace,  which  the  vice-deputy, 
lord  Delvin,  irritated  by  the  turbulent  be-  ' 
haviour  of  the  Irish  chieftain,  refused  to 
pay.  This  led  to  bitter  recriminations  on 
both  sides,  till  at  length  it  was  agreed  that 
the  dispute  should  be  arranged  at  a  peaceful 
meeting  between  O'Connor  and  lord  Delvin, 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  12th  of  May, 
near  a  castle  belonging  to  sir  William  Darcy, 
called  Rathyn,  in  the  English  territory,  but 
close  upon  the  borders  of  Offaly.  O'Con- 
nor, contrary  to  his  agreement,  came  to  the 
place  with  a  strong  body  of  his  armed  fol- 
lowers, treacherously  attacked  the  English, 
slew  their  footmen,  and  wounded  several  of 
their  knights,  and  carried  the  vice-deputy  1 
away  into  Offaly,  where  he  placed  him  in 
close  confinement,  and  treated  him  harshly. 

This  insolent  outrage  gave  the  greatest 
alarm  to  the  government  at  Dublin,  which  j 
had  already  received  information  that  the 
perpetrator  had  confederated  with  various 
other  Irish  chiefs,  and  they  expected  it 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rising.  ; 
The  lord  Piers  Butler,  who  had  just  resigned 
the  title  of  earl  of  Ormond  to  sir  Thomas 
Boleyn  in  exchange  for  that  of  earl  of 
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Ossory,  which  the  king  conferred  upon  him, 
was  absent  in  the  south  of  Munster,  busily 
occupied  in  making  war  upon  the  earl  of 
Desmond ;  and  the  council  in  Dublin,  after 
having  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  obtain 
1  the  liberation  of  lord  Delvin,  hastily  elected 
!  sir  Thomas  fitz  Gerald  to  fill  his  place  in 
j  the  government,  in  the  hope,  as  they  said, 
that  the  great  influence  of  the  Geraldines 
might  restrain  the  turbulence  of  the  Irish 
septs  at   this  critical  moment.*    In  the 
absence  of  his  father,  Lord  James  Butler, 
:  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Ossory,  one  of 
'  lord  Delvin's  escort  who  escaped  when  he 
;  was  taken,  proceeded  under  a  safe  conduct 
,  to  O'Connor's  residence,  and  passed  a  night 
under  his  roof.      He  informed  archbishop 
Inge,  in  a  letter  dated  on  the  20th  of  May, 
that  the  captive  deputy  was  kept  in  such 
close  confinement,  that  it  was  not  without 
much  difficulty  and  suit  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  with  him,  O'Connor  insisting 
not  only  that  himself  and  his  two  brethren 
should  be  present  during  the  interview,  but 
that  their  conversation  should  be  carried  on 
loudly  and  in  Irish,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  fully  acquainted  with  all  that  passed 
between  them.    In  answer  to  lord  Butler's 
expostulations,  O'Connor  said  that  the  only 
condition  on  which  he  would  set  his  prisoner 
at  liberty  was  the  payment  of  his  pension 
and  of  a  ransom  for  the  vice-deputy,  and  an 
assurance  that  no  one  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  pursue  any  measures  to  avenge  the  quarrel. 
"  His  answer  to  me,"  says  lord  Butler, 
"  was  so  strong,  and  also  he  being  so  stiff 
in  it,  that  I  durst  not  reply  to  anything  that 
he  said,  seeing  that  I  was  in  his  danger,  to 
do  with  me  what  him  list."    The  Butlers 
were  especially  active  in  the  service  of  the 
crown  at  this  moment,  and  their  zeal  appears 
to  have  been  taken  in  good  part  by  the  king, 
j    Their  exertions  chiefly  saved  the  English 
!  !  pale  from  serious  disasters,  for  O'Connor  of 
|  i  Offaly  now  set  no  limit  to  his  presumption, 
and  he  talked  publicly  of  his  determination 
to  relieve  Ireland  entirely  from  the  authority 
of  the  English  crown.f    The  Geraldines 

*  The  alarm  of  the  council  is  strongly  portrayed  in 
the  exclamations  which  fill  their  letter  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  on  this  pressing  occasion.—"  Almightie  God 
grante  that  our  sovereigne  lorde  may  provide  breve 
remedyc!  or  ollea  this  poor  Englishrie  m  lyketohave 
•uche  ruyne,  that  will  not  be  repaired  in  any  man* 
dales  lyving;  for  the  Hirishemen  (being  never  ao 
strong  as  nowe)  have  spied  their  tyme,  and  our 
debilitie  never  more  than  at  this  howre.  The  Holy 

.  Trinitic  defend  us!  fore  here  is  none  othir  hope  of 

1  socoure!" 


supported  him  too  openly  in  his  pretensions, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
new  vice-deputy  was  not  entirely  without 
suspicion,  for  the  king  appears  to  have  sent 
a  commission  in  the  month  of  October  ap- 
pointing the  earl  of  Ossory  to  that  office. 

The  communications  sent  to  England  from 
the  earl  of  Ossory  and  his  son,  dwell  per- 
petually on  the  circumstance  of  the  near 
relationship  between  the  turbulent  chieftain 
of  Offaly  and  the  carl  of  Kildare,  and  on 
the  disloyal  behaviour  of  the  Geraldines  in 
Ireland,  and  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
thrown  away  at  least  upon  the  royal  ears. 
Among  the  great  men  in  England  who  came 
forward  to  express  their  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  sister  island  at  this  moment 
was  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  great  popu- 
larity in  Ireland  brought  him  numerous 
communications  on  the  fears  and  hopes  of 
the  people  over  whom  he  had  ruled  with  so 
much  satisfaction.  In  a  letter  written  to 
Wolsey  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  duke  says, 
"  The  malice  between  the  earls  of  Kildare 
and  Ossory  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  that  poor  land."  In  a  subse- 
quent letter  to  the  cardinal,  he  dwells  upon 
the  dangers  with  which  the  English  interest 
in  Ireland  was  threatened,  and  adds,  "  On 
my  truth,  I  see  no  remedy,  the  king  not 
sending  the  earl  of  Kildare  thither,  but  only 
to  continue  his  brother  (sir  Thomas  fitz 
Gerald)  in  authority  for  this  summer,  and 
to  help  him  either  with  three  or  four  hun- 
dred Englishmen  out  of  the  parts  next 
adjoining  thereto,  and  good  captains  with 
them,  or  else  to  send  him  some  good  sum  of 
money  to  wage  men  with  there,  and  with  the 
same  money  to  get  on  his  part  such  Irish- 
men as  he  may,  next  adjoining  to  the  Ing- 
lishry,  and  the  money  to  be  distributed  by 
the  advice  of  the  chancellor  and  chief-justice 
there  (archbishop  Inge  ard  Patrick  Ber- 
mingham) ;  and  that  also  some  money  might 
be  sent  to  the  earl  of  Ossory,  as  well  to  give 
unto  Irishmen  to  take  part  with  the  king's 
deputy  and  him,  as  at  the  least  to  sit  still 
without  doing  hurt,  nor  to  suffer  none  others 

t  "  Item,  O  Conour,  at  the  receyte  of  the  kynges 
letter  to  hym,  delyvered  by  oon  Gerot  Delahide,  the 
said  Gerot  said  to  ()  Conour,  that  the  kynges  grace 
dyd  gret  hym  well.  O  Conour,  in  dyrysion,  aakid 
hym  what  kyng.  The  messinger  said,  the  kvng  of 
England;  and  O Conour  said  with  pompe,  that  he 
trusud,  if  he  moght  lyve  on  yer,  to  se  Irknd  in  that 
case,  that  the  kyng  schold  have  no  juri diction  or 
intromyttyng  therwith,  and  that  ther  schold  be  no 
more  name  of  the  kyng  of  Ingland  in  Irland  then  of 
the  kyng  of  Spayne.'" — Malt  Paper*,  p.  148. 
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to  come  through  them,  to  do  hurt  to  the 
king's  obedient  subjects.  Other  remedy 
than  his  premised,  by  the  truth  I  bear  unto 
the  king's  highness,  I  do  not  see,  to  preserve 
that  land,  without  marvellous  great  loss." 
Such  was  the  weakness  of  the  English  rule 
in  Ireland  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  such  the  crooked  measures 
it  was  found  most  convenient  to  adopt  in  its 
support.  The  duke,  who  already  suspected 
the  intention  of  restoring  the  earl  of  Ossory 
to  the  government,  continues,  "  And  if  any 
labour  be  made  unto  your  grace  to  make  the 
earl  of  Ossory,  or  his  son,  deputy,  in  nowise 
condescend  thereunto ;  for  if  they  had  the 
rule,  being  so  far  off  as  they  be,  and  also  at 
war  with  the  earl  of  Desmond  and  O'Brien, 
it  shall  be  impossible  for  them  to  defend  the 
four  shires,  nor  scant  their  own  country; 
!  and  when  they  shall  come  into  the  four 
|  shires,  they  must  come  strong,  and  shall 
!  spend  so  much  in  the  country,  that  they 

shall  do  more  hurt  far  than  good." 
j  From  some  scattered  state  papers  of  this 
period  still  preserved,  it  appears  that,  in 
spite  of  the  tiatred  which  Wolsey  is  repre- 
sented as  having  borne  towards  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  it  was  the  cardinal  who  wished  him 
to  be  retained  in  his  office  of  lord  deputy, 
i  and  that  it  was  the  king  who  was  opposed  to 
,  it.  The  powerful  minister  appears  to  have 
1  objected  to  the  earl  of  Ossory,  and  his  son 
the  lord  James,  on  the  ground  that  the  one 
j  was  too  old  to  act  with  the  necessary  vigour, 
and  the  other  too  young  to  be  entrusted  with 
so  great  a  responsibility.  The  reasons  urged 
for  retaining  the  earl  of  Kildare  are  such  as 
show  us  too  clearly  the  dangerous  position 
in  which  that  nobleman  stood  in  relation 
to  the  crown.  "  The  first  cause,"  the  cardi- 
nal says,  "  is,  that  since  the  harvest  and 
collect  (gathering  in)  is  now  at  hand" — the 
paper  was  written  at  the  latter  end  of  July — 
"  by  reason  whereof  no  provision  can  be 
sent  from  hence  in  time  for  the  withstanding 
thereof,  but  that  it  should  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Irish  rebels,  combined  together,  to 
destroy  and  devastate  the  whole  Englishry, 
if  by  good  wisdom,  dexterity,  and  policy, 
they  be  not  contained  by  sweet  and  fair 
means,  and  some  hope  of  the  earl  of  Kildare's 
return:  for  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
the  said  earl  of  Kildare's  kinsfolks,  servants, 
and  such  other  wild  Irish  lords  (with  whom 
the  said  earl  hath,  and  hath  had,  intelligence), 
if  they  shall  perceive  that  he  is  clearly 
excluded  from  his  office  and  in  the  king's 
displeasure,   they  shall  peradventure,  for 


revenging  thereof,  seeing  they  may  now 
commodiously  and  in  manner  without  re- 
sistance do  the  same,  overrun  the  whole 
English  bounds  and  pale,  and  do  such  high 
displeasure,  as  will  not  without  army  royal 
and  marvellous  great  expenses  be  redubbed 
or  repaired  hereafter;  whereas  they,  being  j 
in  some  hope  and  not  in  utter  desperation 
of  the  said  earl's  return,  there  is  some 
appearance  that  they  will  forbear  from  doing 
the  said  extreme  hurts,  and  so  by  such  means 
the  said  dangers  may  be  wisely  put  over, 
till  other  better  provision  shall  be  made  and 
devised  for  withstanding  of  their  malicious 
attempts."  "  The  second  cause,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  why  there  should  be  no  other 
deputy  made  at  this  time  there,  is,  that  as 
long  as  the  said  earl  of  Kildare  is  not  dis- 
charged of  his  room,  he  shall  be  afraid  that 
anything  should  be  done  or  attempted  to 
the  great  hurt  of  the  Englishry  by  those 
that  he  hath  intelligence  with,  or  any  others, 
supposing  that  the  same  might  be  laid  to 
his  charge ;  forasmuch  as  he  standcth  respon- 
sible as  yet  as  the  king's  deputy  of  that  land, 
whereas  he,  being  thereof  discharged,  shall 
little  or  nothing  care  what  may  coine  of  the 
said  land,  or  what  hurt  or  damage  be 
inferred  thereunto."  The  king  followed  a 
middle  course  between  the  suggestions  of 
his  minister  and  his  own  inclinations;  he 
allowed  Kildare  still  to  bear  the  title  of  lord 
deputy,  though  he  retained  him  at  court,  | 
and  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  earl  of  j 
Ossory  to  act  as  real  governor  under  the 
title  of  vice-deputy;  but  he  strongly  ex-  ! 
pressed  his  reluctance  to  send  the  Creral- 
dine  back  with  the  power  of  deputy,  "  for 
his  highness  thinketh  that  the  said  earl  of  ( 
Kildare  goeth  fraudulently  about  to  colour  j 
that  the  king  should  think  that  his  grace 
could  not  be  served  there  but  only  by  him." 

While  one  branch  of  the  Gcraldines  i 
thus  made  itself  suspected  and  feared  by  its  | 
intrigues,  the  other  was  pursuing  its  course  J 
of  open  hostility  to  the  English  crown,  and  , 
to  the  partisans  of  the  English  government  i 
in  Ireland.  The  earl  of  Desmond  had 
leagued  with  the  O'Briens  of  Munster,  and  I 
far  from  repenting  his  former  alliance  with  ! 
France,  he  was  now  engaged  in  a  new  j 
plot  to  bring  a  foreign  army  into  Ireland.  I 
It  was  Charles  V.  who  now  offered  his 
assistance,  and  active  negotiations  were  • 
carried  on  during  1528  and  the  earlier  part  j 
of  1529  for  a  Spanish  army  to  be  landed  in  ' 
Ireland  to  join  with  Desmond  and  his  Irish  1 
allies  in  making  war  upon  Henry  VIII.  i 
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Their  designs  were  frustrated  by  the  deatli 
of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1529,  at  the  moment  when  the  carl  of 
Kildarc  was  at  length  on  the  point  of  being 
sent  hack  to  Ireland.    His  successor  seems 

i  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to  act,  at  least 
at  first,  with  some  show  of  obedience  to  the 
English  crown. 

The  English  council  appears  to  have  hesi- 
tated long  on  the  best  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  thegovernmcnt  of  Ireland, 
when,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1529,  the  king 
bestowed  the  higher  office  of  lord-lieutenant 

i  j  of  Ireland  upon  his  young  illegitimate  son, 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  in  the  August  fol- 
lowing he  appointed  sir  William  Skeffington 
to  be  the  duke's  deputy,  and  then  it  was 
announced  that  the  carl  of  Kildarc  was  to 
return  with  him  to  Ireland  virtually  as  a 
coadjutor,  and  was  to  have  the  chief  man- 
agement of  the  war  against  the  Irish.  A 
reconciliation  was  at  the  same  time  enforced, 

i  not  only  between  Kildare  and  Ossory,  but 
also  between  the  latter  and  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond. The  written  instructions  which  Skef- 
fington carried  with  him  to  Ireland  began  by 
ordering  him  to  lose  no  time  in  consulting 
with  the  council  of  state  there,  on  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  defending  the  English  pale 

;    against  the  Irish  "  rebels"  who  were  in  arms 

i    against  it.    "  For  the  better  accomplishment 
whereof  the  king's  highness  sendeth  now 
j  with  the  said  deputy,  for  his  more  strength 
'  and  assistance,  not  only  the  number  of  two 

1  hundred  horsemen,  there  to  reside  and  demore 
(dwell)  upon  the  tuition  and  defence  of  the 

i  1  king's  said  land  and  good  subjects  of  the 
:  same,  but  also  money  for  the  contentation 
and  payment  of  their  wages,  whom  the  king's 
trust  is  the  said  deputy  will  employ  to  such 
good  purpose  as  may  surely  serve  to  the 
defence  aforesaid;  whereunto  nothing  shall 
more  confer,  than  to  conserve  and  keep  the 
king's  said  good  subjects  in  good  unity,  love, 
and  concord,  repressing  and  reforming  all < 
1  particular  grudges  and  displeasures,  which  j 

'  I  be  or  may  grow  amongst  any  of  them,  and 
'  chiefly  and  principally  between  the  king's 
right  well  beloved  cousins  the  earls  of  Kil- 
dare, Desmond,  and  Ossory,  who  be  the 
persons  most  able  there  with  their  powers  j 
and  assistances  effectually  from  time  to  time 
given  to  the  said  deputy,  to  resist  the  malice  | 
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of  the  enemies,  and  to  preserve  the  king's  said 
land  from  invasion  and  annoyance.    And  \ 
therefore  the  said  deputy,  with  the  rest  of 
the  said  council,  must  have  special  regard 
thereunto,  so  that  all  rancours  and  displea- 
sures between  the  said  earls,  and  any  of  them, 
may  be  clearly  removed;  and  they,  as  they  | 
intend  the  weale  of  themselves  and  of  that  1 
land,  and  to  avoid  the  king's  utter  displea- 
sure and  indignation,  to  put  apart  all  occa- 
sions that  might  engender  any  hatred  or  con- 
trariety amongst  themselves,  and  to  conform 
them  to  the  appeasing  thereof,  by  the  order, 
advice,  and  direction  of  the  said  deputy  and  . 
rest  of  the  council;  whom  the  king's  high- 
ness  specially  willeth  and  chargeth  to  see  1  j 
due  justice  administered  in  the  matters  of  | 
variance  depending  between  the  earls  of 
Kildare,  Desmond,  and  Ossory,  whereby  they 
may,  those  things  once  extinct,  join  them- 
selves in  such  conformity  as  they  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  trust  and  expectation,  serve 
his  grace  in  the  defence  of  his  said  land, 
truly,  diligently,  and  surely,  as  his  grace 
verily  trusteth  they  will  do  accordingly." 

In  their  proceedings  against  the  king's 
enemies,  the  earls  were  to  act  according  to 
the  express  directions  of  the  council,  and 
they  were  to  do  nothing  without  or  contrary 
to  its  authority.  The  deputy  is  further 
directed  to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  obtain 
a  subsidy,  in  support  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, before  the  assembly  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament, which  was  to  be  called  at  the  fol- 
lowing Michaelmas,  and  he  carried  over  with 
him  the  king's  directions  with  respect  to 
the  acts  and  statutes  which  were  to  be  passed 
in  it.  The  remaining  articles  of  these  in- 
structions direct  that  the  soldiers  sent  over  1 
from  England  shall  serve  under  the  earl  of 
Kildare  in  his  expeditions  against  the  Irish, 
when  the  deputy  was  unable  to  take  the 
command  in  person,  and  order  the  deputy 
and  council  to  send  frequent  reports  on  the 
<  progress  of  Irish  affairs  to  the  king  and  his 
council  in  England.  It  is  the  mark  of  an 
increasing  attention  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  the  condition  of  the  Irish  subjects,  which  > 
is  further  testified  by  the  increasing  number  i 
of  Irish  state  papers  in  the  English  State 
j  Paper  Office,  and  which  was  very  soon  ren- 
dered still  more  necessary  by  the  grave  cha- 
|  ractcr  of  events. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

APPROACHING  PATE  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  OEUALDINESj  REBELLION  OF 
SILKEN  TUOMAS. 


,URING  a  short  period 
the  king's  instructions, 
and  the  Tear  of  provoking 
liis  serious  displeasure, 
appear  to  have  produced 
their  effect  in  Ireland, 
and  the  earl  of  Kildare  made  an  unusual 
show  of  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the 
deputy  and  his  council.  Even  the  native 
annalists  remark  that  the  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  pale  became  suddenly  raised,  and 
that  the  Irish  were  attacked  and  reduced  to 
submission  on  every  side. 

When  the  new  deputy,  accompanied  by 
the  earl  of  Kildare,  landed  at  Dublin,  they 
were  received  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace,  and  the  public  joy  seemed  to  per- 
vade all  ranks  of  the  citizens,  who  marched 
forth  in  solemn  procession  to  meet  them  on 
the  green  of  St.  Mary's  abbey.  There  we 
are  told  that  the  recorder,  Thomas  Fitz- 
simons,  made  a  "pithy"  oration,  in  answer 
to  which  Skeffington  presented  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  and  told  them  to  rejoice  in  his 
escape  from  his  enemies.  "  You  have  at 
length,"  he  said,  if  the  words  placed  in  his 
mouth  by  Holinshed's  chronicler  be  authen- 
tic, "  this  nobleman  here  present,  for  whom 
you  sore  longed  whilst  he  was  absent.  And 
after  many  storms  by  him  sustained,  he  hath 
now,  to  the  comfort  of  his  friends,  to  the 
confusion  of  his  foes,  subdued  violence  with 
patience,  injuries  with  suffering,  and  malice 
with  obedience;  and  such  butchers  (alluding 
to  Wolsey,  now  falling  into  disgrace)  as  of 
hatred  thirsted  after  his  blood,  are  now  taken 
for  outcast  mastiffs,  littered  in  currish  blood." 
It  is  said  that  one  of  Kildare's  first  acts  was 
to  proceed  against  the  sept  of  the  O'Tooles, 
who  had  plundered  his  tenants  during  his 
absence,  and  that  his  popularity  was  at  this 
time  so  gTeat  in  Dublin,  that  the  citizens 
sent  to  his  assistance  two  hundred  archers  of 
their  own  trained  bands. 

For  a  while  the  earl  of  Kildare  affected 
the  most  cordial  zeal  in  co-operating  with 
the  deputy,  and  they  made,  in  apparent 
harmony,  several  successful  attacks  on  the 
Irish  chiefs  who  had  given  most  trouble  to 
the  English.    The  O'Moores  of  Leix  were 


invaded  and  reduced  to  submission;  and  the 
chief  of  the  O'Reillys  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  Irish,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
their  own  chronicles,  appear,  during  Kil- 
dare's absence,  almost  to  have  forgotten 
their  own  feuds  in  their  hostility  against 
the  English,  but  now  they  were  again 
quarrelling  with  one  another.  In  1530,  a 
domestic  broil  among  the  O'Neills,  in  which 
the  Mac  Mahons  took  a  part,  led  to  the 
devastation  of  a  part  of  Fermanagh.  O'Don- 
nell  was  at  war  with  the  Burkes  of  Con- 
naught.  The  army  of  Tirconnell  marched 
into  Roscommon,  ravaged  Moylurg  and 
Muintir-Eolais,  penetrated  into  Galway, 
where  they  burnt  the  castles  of  Glinske  and 
Kilcrone,  belonging  to  Mac  David  Burke, 
and  returned  home  with  their  plunder 
through  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo. 
After  having  thus  secured  his  booty,  O'Don- 
nell  invaded  Breffny,  and  devastated  the 
whole  of  that  country  "from  the  mountain 
westwards."  We  are  told  by  the  native 
annalist  that,  in  the  course  of  this  incursion, 
O'Donnell's  army  "  burnt  the  best  wooden 
house  in  all  Ireland,  the  house  of  Mac  Cons- 
nava  on  Lough  Allen."  Later  in  the  same 
year,  O'Donnell  again  invaded  the  territory 
of  the  Burkes,  and  committed  his  usual 
devastations. 

O'Donnell  was  at  this  time  courting  the 
friendship  of  the  English  government,  and 
O'Neill  appears  to  have  lost  its  confidence 
by  the  threatening  attitude  he  had  assumed, 
in  spite  of  his  relationship  to  the  carl  of 
Kildare.  It  is  difficult,  however,  with  no 
more  than  the  slight  notices  of  the  annalists, 
to  understand  the  real  posture  of  affairs  in 
Ireland.  Jealousies,  and  even  bickerings, 
had  already  arisen  between  that  nobleman 
and  Skeffington,  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  chieftain  of  Tyrone  was 
secretly  encouraged  by  the  Geraldine.  At 
the  beginning  of  May,  1531,  O'Donnell  sent 
his  ambassadors  to  Dublin,  to  sir  William 
Skeffington,  and  by  them  he  made  himself 
formally  the  king's  liegeman,  undertook  to 
serve  against  all  the  king's  enemies,  and 
claimed  the  king's  protection  for  his  own 
dominions.    The  dee  d  of  submission,  which 
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is  still  preserved,  calls  O'Neill  the  king's 
rebel,  and  intimates  that  he  had  his  agents 
in  Dublin  who  had  tried  to  hinder  the 
alliance  of  O'Donnell  with  the  English. 
Soon  after  the  date  of  this  transaction,  the 
English  deputy,  with  Kildare,  and  other 
English  nobles,  led  an  army  into  Tyrone,  at 
the  instance,  we  are  told,  of  O'Donnell,  and 
ravaged  and  burnt  the  southern  part  of 
O'Neill's  kingdom.    At  Kinard  (now  Cale- 
don)  they  were  joined  bv  the  army  of  Tir- 
connell,  and  by  that  of  Nial  Oge  O'Neill, 
and  another  branch  of  the  O'Neills  who 
were  accustomed  to  join  the  standard  of 
O'Donnell  on  such  occasions,  and  the  castle 
was  taken  and  demolished,  and  the  country 
round  laid  waste.    Here  the  invasion  ended, 
and  we  are  informed  that  the  presence  of 
O'Neill  and  his  army,  which  had  been  so 
often,  in  recent  years,  defeated  by  the  forces 
of  Tirconnell  alone,  now  awed  the  formid- 
able army  of  the  confederates,  which  sepa- 
rated, each  party  returning  home  with  their 
spoils,  but  without  having  reduced  O'Neill 
to  any  terms  of  submission.    Perhaps  the 
intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Kildare  saved  O'Neill 
from  being  reduced  to  extremities  by  the 
English;  and  it  appears  that  O'Donnell 
was  called  home  by  domestic  troubles.  Im- 
mediately after  his  return,  we  find  him 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the 
subordinate  sept  of  the  Maguires  to  assist 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war  which  was 
raging  between  his  own  sons.    Next  year 
(1532),  Tirconnell  was  pacified,  apparently 
by  the  intervention  of  the  lord  deputy,  to 
whom  O'Donnell  and  Maguire  paid  a  visit 
in  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  last  military  acts 
of  the  government  of  sir  William  Skeffington 
was  to  invade  Tyrone  again,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  captured  and  dismantled  the  castle 
of  Dungannon. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  now  began  to  look 
at  sir  William  Skeffington  only  as  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  own  advancement,  and  the 
success  with  which  he  had  escaped  from  all 
attempts  to  effect  his  ruin  only  increased  his 
presumption.  As  early  as  the  year  1531, 
the  quarrel  between  this  earl  and  the  Butlers 
had  again  broken  out  into  open  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  Kildare  seems  to  have  lost  no 
opportunity  of  injuring  or  insulting  his 
rival.  Among  the  complaints  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  the  earl  of  Ossory  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1532,  is  one  which  relates  to  the 
invasion  of  Tyrone  in  the  previous  summer, 
and  which  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  the 
picture  it  affords  us  of  the  turbulent  charac- 
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ter  of  the  materials  of  which  an  Anglo-Irish 
army  in  this  age  was  composed.    "  When," 
says  the  earl  of  Ossory  in  this  complaint, 
"the  earl  of  Kildare's  great  friend  and 
adherent,  O'Neill,  was,  in  malice  now  lately 
against  the  king  and  his  deputy,  committing 
divers  great  wrongs  and  hurts  towards  the 
kings  subjects;  wherefore  the  deputy,  by 
the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  proclaimed 
a  general  hosting  to  be  made  upon  the  said 
O'Neill,  to  the  which  hosting  the  deputy 
instantly  (s.  e.,  pressingly)  desired  me  to 
accompany  him.  Whereunto  I  condescended, 
notwithstanding  the  long  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  from  my  habitation  to 
the  said  O'Neill's  country;  and,  to  serve 
the  king,  brought  with  me  a  better  company 
than  the  earl  of  Kildare  brought,  with  all 
his  Irish  allies  and  adherents,  and  was  at 
mine  own  cost  and  charge  all  the  time  of 
the  expedition.    And  being  in  the  enemy's 
country,  I,  with  the  substance  of  all  my 
retinue,  went  abroad,  foraging,  and  doing 
such  hurts  as  I  might,  leaving  but  a  few  to 
keep  my  lodges,  upon  whom  the  earl  of 
Kildare's  servants  made  an  assault,  and 
wounded  one  of  my  servants.    And  over 
that,  the  earl  of  Kildare  displayed  his 
standard,  and  gathered  all  his  power  to  insult 
the  little  company  that  remained  keeping 
my  lodges,  of  whom  he  slew  the  captain  of 
my  footmen,  and  spoiled  my  company's 
lodges  of  their  harness,  victuals,  money,  and 
pilfer;  whereof,  as  yet,  no  restitution  is 
made.    And  at  my  returning  to  the  camp, 
my  company  were  fierce  to  have  been  re- 
venged ;  but,  at  the  deputy's  request,  in 
avoiding  the  danger  of  his  person  and  his 
company,  by  the  enemies  ready  to  set  on 
him,  if  the  earl  of  Kildare  and  I  had 
encountered,  I  with  much  pain  restrained 
and  stayed  my  company  from  revenging; 
and    to  endure  the   reproach,  loss,  and 
damages,  without  any  redress,  as  yet."  The 
earl  of  Ossory  concludes  this  article  of  com- 
plaint by  beseeching  the  king  for  redress, 
or  for  license  "  myself  to  seek  my  remedy, 
if  I  can." 

Other  letters  from  Ireland  at  this  time 
show  the  little  disguise  which  the  earl  of 
Kildare  now  adopted  in  carrying  on  his 
plans  against  his  old  enemies.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Allen,  who  was  a  protege  j 
of  Wolsey,  and  had  been  appointed  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1528,  began  already, 
now  that  the  cardinal  was  known  to  be  in 
disgrace,  to  experience  that  bitter  hatred 
which  a  little  later  ended  so  fatally  for  him. 
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A  new  cause  of  strife  was  furnished  by  the 
death  of  Mulrony  O'Carroll,  the  chieftain 
of  Ely,  in  1532.  His  son  Fergananim 
O'Carroll  was  already,  before  his  father's 
death,  at  war  for  the  succession  with  another 
branch  of  the  family,  the  sons  of  John 
O'Carroll,  who,  according  to  the  Irish 
system,  appear  to  have  had  the  better  right. 
The  earl  of  Ossory  took  part  with  the  sons 
of  John,  while  Kildare  sided  with  Fergan- 
anim, and  thus  in  one  district  of  the  island, 
and  under  a  standard  not  their  own,  the  two 
earls  were  actually  at  open  war.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  old  chief- 
tain of  Ely  died,  his  sons  and  the  sons  of 
John  fought  a  sanguinary  battle,  in  which 
the  latter  with  their  ally  the  earl  of  Ossory 
were  defeated.  In  consequence  of  this 
victory,  Fergananim  O'Carroll  assumed  the 
chieftainship  of  the  sept,  but  the  war  between 
the  two  parties  continued  unabated. 

Meanwhile  the  fall  of  cardinal  Wolsey 
had  been  hailed  by  the  Geraldines  as  a  signal 
triumph,  and  the  carl  of  Kildare  proceeded 
more  openly  in  his  opposition  to  the  deputy, 
sir  William  Skcffington.  He  sent  his  con- 
fidential messenger  into  England,  to  make 
complaints  against  the  Irish  government, 
and  at  length  he  proceeded  thither  in  person. 
The  king  appears  to  have  given  credence  to 
his  charges  against  the  deputy,  or  perhaps 
he  was  embarrassed  with  the  constant  bick- 
erings of  his  Irish  nobles,  and  was  willing 
to  give  Kildare  another  trial  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  returned  to  Dublin  in  the  August 
of  1532,  with  the  king's  commission  as  lord 
deputy,  and  sir  William  Skeffington  deli- 
vered up  to  him  the  sword  of  state.  His 
first  proceedings  showed  plainly  the  spirit 
with  which  he  was  now  actuated.  He  treated 
his  predecessor,  Skeffington,  with  disrespect, 
and  almost  with  insult,  and  the  ex-deputy 
!  hurried  over  to  England  to  prepare  the  way 
\  for  his  revenge.  1  he  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Allen,  who  had  been  an  opponent  of  the 
Geraldines,  was  deprived  of  his  office  of 
lord-chancellor,  and  the  seals  were  given  to 
|  Cromer,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  devoted 
creature  of  the  earl  of  Kildare.  One  excep- 
tion was  made,  to  cover  appearances,  by  the 
appointment  of  the  lord  James  Butler  to  the 
othce  of  lord  treasurer;  but  this  did  not 
hinder  the  deputy  from  showing  the  utmost 
hostility  towards  his  family.  The  earl  of 
Kildare  had  no  sooner  taken  full  possession 
of  his  office  than  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
hand  into  the  feud  of  the  O'Carrolls,  and 
joining  Fergananim  O'Carroll  with  his  army, 
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he  not  only  carried  on  the  war  in  person  in 
the  territory  of  the  O'Carrolls,  but  he  en- 
tered with  his  army  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
and  plundered  and  burnt  the  lands  of  his 
rival  the  earl  of  Ossory.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  this  war  that  the  earl  of  Kildare, 
while  besieging  the  castle  of  Birr,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  the  O'Carrolls  of  the  opposite 
party,  received  a  musket-shot  in  the  side, 
under  the  ribs.  The  ball  could  not  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  unskilful  surgeons  of  that 
time,  and  he  lay  a  long  time  in  a  dangerous 
condition.  At  length,  according  to  the  Irish 
annalists,  next  spring  the  ball  came  out  at 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  earl  was  relieved 
from  much  of  his  suffering,  though  he  is  said 
never  to  have  entirely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  wound.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  irritation  caused  by  this  accident  increased 
the  natural  violence  of  his  temper,  and  con- 
tributed towards  hurrying  him  into  those 
imprudent  courses  which  soon  afterwards 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  his  family. 

We  have  insufficient  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  administration  of  the  earl  of 
Kildare;  but,  from  the  little  we  know,  he 
appears  to  have  been  constantly  engaged  in 
interfering  in  feuds  like  that  just  described, 
while  the  disorder  increased  on  all  sides  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  seat  of  government 
itself  was  sometimes  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  the  insurgent  Irish.  During  the  year 
1533,  the  English  were  especially  unfortu- 
nate in  their  hostilities  with  the  native  septs. 
On  one  occasion,  when  three  of  the  earl  of 
Kildare's  brothers  were  on  the  borders,  the 
O'Tooles  surrounded  the  house  by  night, 
and  set  fire  to  it  with  the  intention  of 
burning  them ;  one  of  the  brothers  escaped 
by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  and  the  other 
two  slunk  away  unperceived  in  the  guise  of 
women,  but  their  men  were  all  slain.  Ano- 
ther brother  of  the  earl  of  Kildare  invaded 
the  territory  of  the  Mac  Mahons,  when  he 
was  defeated  and  closely  pursued  by  the 
Irish  for  six  miles,  himself  wounded,  and 
thirty  of  his  men  slain.  The  lord  Thomas 
fitz  Gerald,  the  earl's  son,  received  a  still 
more  disgraceful  check  from  the  O'Reillys, 
who  slew  Edward  Nugent  and  "  other  great 
and  valiant  gentlemen,"  and  took  several 
distinguished  prisoners.  The  earl's  Irish 
kinsman,  O'Neill,  invaded  Louth  with  a 
large  army  during  the  summer,  and  was 
allowed  to  remain  there  three  or  four  weeks 
plundering  and  burning  at  his  pleasure, 
while  the  deputy  was  too  much  occupied 
with  his  own  interests  to  make  any  attempt 
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at  resistance.  To  crown  all,  Edmund  Ogc 
O'Brien,  after  having  harassed  the  English 
pale  with  predatory  inroads  for  nearly  a 
year,  carried  his  boldness  so  far  as  to  make 
a  forcible  entry  by  night  into  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  the  strongest  fortress  in  Ireland, 
from  which  he  carried  away  prisoners  and 
plunder:  "  which  enterprize," suys  the  writer 
who  reports  this  event,  "  hath  more  discou- 
raged the  king's  subjects  there,  than  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  their  goods, 
inasmuch  as  nightly  since  great  watch  is  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  fearing  that  the  same 
should  be  pilfered  (plundered),  prostrate, 
and  destroyed,  whereof  they  never  dreaded 
so  much." 

It  is  probable  that  the  earl  of  Kildare,  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  wilful  courses,  treated 
the  council  with  neglect,  if  not  with  disre- 
spect, for  we  find  that  they  were  among  the 
first  to  make  open  complaint.    In  the  latter 

|  part  of  the  year  1533,  sir  John  Allen,  the 
clerk  of  the  council,  who  had  recently  been 

I  appointed  to  the  office  of  master  of  the  rolls, 
was  sent  to  England  with  instructions  from 
the  council  to  lay  before  the  king  the  state 
of  Ireland,  with  certain  suggestions  for  its 
reformation,  but,  as  it  is  understood,  his 
secret  directions  were  to  make  serious 
charges  against  the  earl  of  Kildare.  His 
written  instructions,  which  are  still  pre- 
served, were  signed  by  the  archbishops  of 
Armagh  and  Dublin,  the  bishops  of  Meath 
and  Kildare,  the  prior  of  Kilmainham,  the 
abbots  of  St.  Thomas  Court  and  St.  Mary's, 
the  prior  of  Louth,  the  lords  Gormanstown 
and  Trimlcston,  barons  Fynglas  and  White, 
and  the  chief-justice  Delahide.  This  was 
followed  by  a  long  private  report  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  addressed  to  Cromwell, 
who  was  now  rising  in  power,  in  which  the 
earl  of  Kildare  was  more  openly  attacked. 
Private  letters,  arraigning  the  conduct  of 
the  deputy,  appear  now  to  have  crowded 
upon  the  English  minister,  until  the  earl's 
own  brother,  sir  James  fitz  Gerald,  addressed 
himself  to  the  king  to  complain  how  "my 
lord  my  brother,  your  deputy,  beareth  me 
most  extreme  displeasure,  for  such  service 
as  I  did  to  sir  William  Skcffington,  then 
your  deputy."  He  represents  that  his  lands 
were  so  oppressed  by  the  exactions  and 
impositions  of  the  lord  deputy,  that  they 
were  almost  waste  and  destitute  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  himself  deprived  entirely  of  his 
rents  and  revenues;  and  he  adds,  as  a  further 
testimony  of  the  consequences  of  the  earl's 
misgovernment  in  one  part  of  the  English 
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territory,  "except  your  grace  look  to  the 
redress  and  relief  of  your  poor  subjects  of 
the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Carlow,  they 
shall  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  land  left 
waste;  for  the  inhabitants  be  oppressed  so 
extremely,  and  otherwise  than  ever  was  seen, 
that  they  must  depart  and  leave  the  ground 
waste,  and  so  is  a  great  part  of  it  already. 
As  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  which  is  my 
lord  of  Norfolk's,  it  is  for  the  more  part 
made  waste  and  void,  for  the  tenants,  by  such 
oppression,  be  enforced  to  forsake  their 
habitations." 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  sum  of  the  complaints 
in  the  different  papers  addressed  to  the 
English  government,  that,  owing  to  the 
insecurity  which  had  resulted  from  the  mal- 
administration of  the  English  pale,  the  Eng- 
lish tenantry  had,  for  many  years,  been 
gradually  deserting  it,  and  it  had  been  found 
necessary  or  convenient  to  supply  their 
places  with  native  Irish,  who  were  habitu- 
ated to  this  unsettled  condition  of  society. 
Thus  the  population  which  stood  in  the 
light  of  subjects  to  the  English  government, 
had  no  common  interest  with  it,  and  was  no 
protection  against  invasion.  The  Irish  coun- 
cil of  state  assured  the  king  that  at  this  time 
the  land  "  was  brought  into  such  ruin,  that 
neither  the  English  order,  tongue,  or  habit, 
was  used,  or  the  king's  laws  obeyed,  above 
twenty  miles  in  compass."  The  council 
declared  their  belief,  that  a  great  cause  of 
the  evil  was  "  the  committing  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  land  to  the  lords  who  are  natives 
of  the  same,  and  the  frequent  change  of 
deputies."  They  recommend  as  remedies  a 
better  military  arrangement  of  the  popula- 
tion, under  fixed  captains,  who  were  to  call 
out  the  local  forces  only  at  the  order  of  the 
lord  deputy,  and  a  strict  ordinance  that  no 
English  noble  or  chief  should  enter  into  any 
leagues  or  alliances  with  the  Irish  septs, 
except  by  licence  of  the  English  government. 
They  further  recommend  the  abolition  of 
the  "  black  rent,"  and  of  the  Irish  custom  of 
taking  eraics,  or  compensation  for  offences ; 
the  appointing  to  the  government  only  Eng- 
lish deputies,  and  not  lords  who  were  natives 
of  Ireland,  and  the  appointment  of  other 
officers  who  would  not  be  swayed  by  their 
own  Irish  interests ;  the  resumption  of  all 
the  king's  revenues,  which  had,  in  former 
times,  been  sold  or  given  away  in  a  profligate 
manner. 

The  longer  report  sent  to  Cromwell  enters 
more  into  the  particular  grievances  of  the 
moment.    It  states,  as  one  of  these,  that 
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when  the  king  deputed  his  authority  to  any 
one  of  the  great  Irish  nohles,  the  latter 
"  doth  shape  it  as  a  cloak  or  habit  to  cover 
his  cruel  persecutions,  minding  utterly  to 
extinguish  the  fame  and  honour  of  any  other 
nobleman  within  that  land;"  and  thus, 
"  such  as  most  aided  my  lord  of  Norfolk, 
and  Sir  William  Skcffington,  during  their 
being  in  the  king's  authority  there,  are  now 
worst  entreated  and  most  persecuted;  and 
their  enemies,  who  then  did  most  annoyance, 
and  warred  upon  the  king's  subjects,  are 
favoured,  strengthened,  and  maintained." 
This,  it  is  represented,  naturally  raised  the 
authority  of  a  great  noble  of  the  land  like 
the  carl  of  Kildare,  with  his  numerous  fol- 
lowers and  his  Irish  alliances,  above  that  of 
the  king  himself,  because  those  who  served 
him  were  sure  of  protection,  whilst  those 
who  served  the  king  only,  received  no  pro- 
tection at  all.  In  illustration  of  the  effects 
of  this  system,  the  writer  of  the  report,  who 
was  evidently  a  man  well  acquainted  with 
Irish  affairs,  tells  "a  tale"  which  he  had 
heard  in  Ireland,  which  will  be  best  given 
in  his  own  words.  "  At  the  time  the  carl 
of  Kildare's  brethren,  and  others  of  the 
Gcraldines,  O'Neill  and  O'Connor,  with  all 
their  friends,  were  appointed  to  invade  and 
subdue  the  king's  dominion,  of  the  circum- 
stances whereof,  as  I  suppose,  few  men  of  my 
dfgrcc  in  Ireland  be  more  privy  than  I  am, 
those  of  the  earl  of  Kildare's  privy  council, 
which  were  assigned  to  be  the  contrivers  of 
this  secret  purpose  (of  which  sir  Gerald 
Shaneson,  knight,  was  in  manner  principal 
and  chief;  for,  as  I  suppose,  he  is  preserved 
as  the  chief  organ  pipe  of  such  mysteries; 
he  is  a  man  of  two  hundred  marks  land  and 
|  above ;  and  if  the  earl  of  Kildare  be  in 
England,  during  his  absence  he  will  be  as 
strange  as  any  Irishman  in  Ireland ;  and  if 
he  be  there,  he  will  be  as  familiar  in  Dublin 
and  elsewhere  as  others,  and  yet  shall  he 
not  obey  the  law)  could  not  persuade  sir 
Thomas  fitz  Gerald,  the  earl's  second  brother 
and  heir  to  the  lady  St.  John,  to  condescend 
to  their  purpose  for  a  great  reason ;  sir  Gerald 
Shaneson  heard  him  so  much  stick  upon  the 
king.  "What,  thou  fool!"  said  he,  "thou 
shalt  be  the  more  esteemed  in  Ireland,  to 
take  part  against  the  king;  for  what  haddest 
thou  have  been,  if  thy  father  had  not  done 
so?  What  was  he  set  by,  until  he  crowned 
a  king  here  (alluding  to  Lambert  Simnel), 
|  took  Garth  the  king's  captain  prisoner, 
hanged  his  son,  resisted  Poynings  and  all 
J    his  deputies,  killed  them  of  Dublin  upon 


Oxmantown  Green,  would  suffer  no  man  to 
rule  here  for  the  king  but  himself?    Then  1 
the  king  regarded  him,  made  him  deputy,  ' 
and  married  thy  mother  to  him ;  or  else  thou  I 
shouldst  never  have  had  foot  of  land,  where 
now  thou  mayest  expend  four  hundred 
marks  by  year  or  above.'" 

Such  representations  as  these  were  calcu- 
lated to  raise  a  strong  hostility  towards  the 
Geraldines  in  a  mind  like  that  of  Henry  VII  I. 
and  itwas  not  long  after  this  report  that  the 
king  determined  to  summon  his  deputy  to 
appear  again  in  his  presence  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  account  of  his  administration. 
It  appears  that  it  was  full  time  some  steps 
should  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  English 
pale,  which  was  exposed  in  such  a  degree 
to  the  depredations  of  the  Irish  enemies, 
that  the  citizens  of  Dublin  were  in  danger 
of  suffering  from  the  want  of  provisions. 
A  facetious  priest  named  John  Deythyke 
wrote  to  England  at  this  time,  perhaps  to 
Cromwell,  and  gives  the  following  burlesque 
description  of  the  state  of  things  in  Dublin. 
"  It  may  please  your  mastership,"  he  says, 
"to  be  advertised  of  the  news  that  be  in 
this  country,  which  be  these.  No  doubt 
here  be  very  well  disposed  people,  and  full 
of  abstinence.  Your  mastership  knoweth, 
their  accustomed  ceremony  is  to  refrain  flesh  :  j 
on  the  Wednesday;  but  now  they  be  much  ;  I 
more  full  of  devotion,  for  they  do  not  only 
abstain  it  on  the  Wednesday,  but  also  Sun- 
day, Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday.  This  ,  ! 
is  a  very  sore  abstinence.  I  trust  to  Jesus, 
ye  shall  hear  that  there  shall  be  many  saints 
amongst  them ;  but  they  play  the  fox's  part, 
'fy  of  hens '.'when  he  could  not  reach  them. 
For  I  assure  your  mastership,  all  the  butchers  j 
in  Dublin  have  not  so  much  beef  to  sell  as 
would  make  one  mess  of  brewis  (pottage) ;  j 
so  as  they  use  white  meat  very  well  in 
Dublin,  except  it  be  in  my  lord  of  Dublin's 
house,  or  such  as  have  of  their  own  provi- 
sion. And  the  cause  thereof  is,  they  be  | 
nightly  robbed;  there  hath  been  five  or  six 
preys  taken  out  of  St.  Thomas's  within  this 
ten  days,  so  that  one  butcher  for  his  part 
hath  lost  two  hundred  and  twenty  kine.  i 
And  another  cause  is,  the  country  is  so  quiet, 
that  they  dare  not  ride  one  mile  out  of  the  | 
town  to  buy  any  manner  of  victuals;  and 
they  make  their  complaint  to  the  deputy, 
and  the  wind  hath  blowen  him  so  in  the  cars 
that  he  cannot  hear  them.  But  it  is  a  com- 
mon saying,  'Who  is  so  deaf  as  he  that  list 
not  to  hear?'  So  as  the  poor  butchers  be 
without  remedy,  and  have  closed  up  their 
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1  shops,  and  taken  them  to  making  of  pricks, 
I  thinking  that  there  is  a  new  Lent."  The 
writer  of  this  letter  goes  on  to  make  a  state- 
ment  which  was  calculated  to  throw  strong 
suspicions  on  the  designs  of  the  earl  of 
Kildare — "  Sir,  since  the  sight  of  the  king's 
letters  (i.  e.  those  summoning  him  to  court), 
the  deputy  hath  conveyed  all  the  king's 
\  ordnance  out  of  the  castle  into  his  own 
|  country,  and  fortifyeth  his  castles  and  fast- 
|  nesses  with  them.    What  this  should  mean, 
I  know  not  as  yet,  but  I  think  no  good;  for 
it  is  a  shrewd  likelihood." 

It  is  indeed  probable  that  at  this  time  the 
earl  of  Kildare  meditated  a  desperate  attempt 
at  resistance,  and  it  was  evidently  the  com- 
mon impression  in  Ireland  that  he  would 
set  at  defiance  the  king's  authority  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  recall  him.  In  a 
letter  from  the  earl  of  Ossory  to  Cromwell, 
the  former  informs  the  minister  that  "  men 
think  here  that  all  the  parchment  and  wax 
in  England  will  not  bring  Kildare  thither 
again."  At  length,  in  the  month  of  October, 
the  earl  received  the  king's  order  to  repair 
to  England,  and,  although  he  offered  no 
,  resistance,  he  showed  an  unwillingness  to 
,  obey  it,  which  indicated  a  foreboding  of 
:  the  fate  which  hung  over  his  house.  At 
the  beginning  of  November,  he  sent  his 
countess  to  England,  in  the  hope  that  by 
her  family  connections  and  influence  she 
might  be  able  to  avert  the  storm;  but  find- 
ing this  hope  vain,  and  after  a  multitude  of 
excuses  for  his  delay,  on  receiving  another 
pressing  letter  from  the  king  he  left  Ireland 
in  the  February  of  1534.  From  the  subse- 
quent examination  of  one  of  Kildare's 
servants,  who  was  employed  as  his  confiden- 
tial messenger  at  this  time,  it  appears  that 
the  earl,  before  he  entered  upon  his  journey, 
held  several  communications  with  his  bro- 
thers and  with  his  son,  the  lord  Thomas 
fitz  Gerald,  and  that  the  latter,  according  to 
the  rumour  in  the  earl's  house,  was  to  be 
ruled  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  sir  James 
fitz  Gerald,  sir  Thomas  Eustace,  James 
Delahyde,  sir  Walter  Delahydc,  and  sir 
Walter's  lady,  Janet  Eustace.  This  seems 
to  imply  an  arranged  plan  of  proceeding 
during  the  earl's  absence,  probably  with  the 
object  of  raising  such  difficulties  in  Ireland 
as  would  compel  the  king  to  restore  him  to 
the  government — a  plan  which  had  succeeded 
so  well  on  former  occasions — or  to  revenge 
him,  in  case  the  king  should  proceed  to  ex- 
treme measures.  He  then  summoned  the 
council  of  state  to  meet  him  at  Drogheda, 


the  port  from  which  he  intended  to  sail. 
There  the  earl,  who  had  already  been 
accused  of  harbouring  the  project  of  making 
the  office  of  chief  governor  hereditary  in 
his  family,  adopted  the  fatal  resolution  of  en- 
trusting the  government  during  his  absence 
to  his  own  son,  a  youth  who  had  not  yet 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  who 
possessed  all  the  pride  and  rashness  of  his 
family,  and  he  delivered  the  sword  to  the  lord 
Thomas  in  presence  of  the  council.  On 
his  arrival  in  London,  the  earl  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  charges  against  him, 
and  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
Tower. 

The  earl  of  Ossory  also  repaired  to  court, 
perhaps  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
the  office  of  deputy;  but  the  various  infor- 
mations which  the  king  and  his  minister 
now  received  from  Ireland  showed  so  clearly  I 
the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  misrule 
of  the  Irish  lords,  that  he  determined  to 
re-appoint  sir  William  Skeffington,  who  ( 
prepared  immediately  for  his  journey,  and 
the  earl  of  Ossory,  after  entering  into  a 
written  bond  to  the  king,  promising  to  sup- 
port his  government  with  all  his  power, 
returned  to  Ireland.  Before  their  departure, 
events  had  occurred  in  Ireland  which  mate- 
rially affected  the  position  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  government,  and  led  to  most 
important  results. 

A  long  report  on  Irish  affairs  sent  over  to 
the  king  soon  after  the  earl  of  Kildare's 
departure,  says  that  his  son  was  already 
"  taken  to  be  young  and  wilfull,  and  mostly 
to  this  time  ordered  by  light  counsel ;"  which 
means  probably  that  he  acted  solely  by  the 
advice  of  the  persons  recommended  to  him 
as  counsellors  by  his  father,  who  were  no 
doubt  some  of  the  most  unscrupulous  sup- 
porters of  the  Geraldine  influence.  They 
perhaps  looked  upon  the  appointment  of 
Skeffington  as  the  commencement  of  an 
intrigue  to  displace  them  gradually  from 
the  advantageous  position  which  they  then 
held  in  Ireland,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
force  when  they  had  been  deprived  of  the 
principal  means  of  resistance,  and  they  seem 
to  have  thought  it  most  politic  to  resort 
at  once  to  violent  measures.  All  accounts 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  in  his  subse- 
quent conduct  the  lord  Thomas  fitz  Gerald 
acted  by  the  counsel  of  these  very  advisers 
whom  the  earl  had  recommended  to  him. 
Those  who  subsequently  sympathised  with 
the  Geraldines  in  their  misfortunes,  pre- 
tended that  their  enemies  had  designedly 
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spread  abroad  the  report  that  the  earl  of 
Kildare  had  been  brought  to  the  scaffold,  in 
order  to  lead  the  young  lord  into  such 
measures  as  would  compromise  his  family, 
but  they  agree  that  it  was  the  counsel  of 
James  Delahyde  which  drove  him  into  open 
rebellion.* 

It  is  said  that  there  was  from  the  first 
little  agreement  between  the  young  vice- 
deputy  and  the  council  of  state,  and  that  there 
were  open  bickerings  between  him  and  arch- 
bishop Allen,  whom  he  regarded  with  feelings 
of  intense  hatred  as  the  supposed  instrument 
of  cardinal  Wolsey  in  former  persecutions 
of  his  family.  The  divisions  between  the 
council  and  their  chief  were  increased  by  the 
encouragement  which  his  enemies  derived 
from  the  reports  that  gained  ground  daily 
of  the  execution  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and 
of  the  approaching  departure  for  Ireland  of 
sir  William  Skeffington.  As  these  reports 
gradually  took  more  strength,  when  the  lord 
Thomas  had  held  his  office  but  four  months, 
he  summoned  the  council  to  meet  at  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1534. 
He  appears  to  have  arranged  his  plans  very 
extensively,  and  to  have  already  formed  a 
confederacy  with  O'Neill,  O'Connor  Faly, 
and  other  Irish  chiefs,  who  were  to  support 
him  with  their  forces;  and  when  the  day 
arrived,  which  was  the  festival  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas, the  young  lord  rode  through  the 
streets  of  Dublin  with  his  sword  and  robes 
of  state,  but  escorted  with  seven  score  horse- 
men in  their  shirts  of  mail,  besides  the  usual 
assemblage  of  followers  on  foot.    He  pro- 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat  here  the  story 
related  in  Stanihurst'a  "  Chronicles  of  Ireland,"  in 
Holinshed,  but  with  the  caution  that  his  stories  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  in  this  part  they  are  more 
or  less  contradicted  by  the  published  State  Papers. 
He  appears  too  often  to  have  taken  the  mere  traditions 
of  the  Pale,  and  worked  them  up  from  his  own  ima- 
gination : — 

"  The  enemies,  therefore,  having  welnigh  knedded 
the  dough  that  should  have  beene  baked  for  the 
Giraldines  bane,  deuised  that  secret  rumors  should 
sprinkle  to  and  fro,  that  the  earle  of  Kildare  his  exe- 
cution was  intended  in  England,  and  that  upon  his 
death  the  lord  Thomas  and  all  his  bloud  should  have 
beene  apprehended  in  Ireland.  As  this  false  mutter- 
ing flue  abroad,  it  was  holpen  forward  by  Thomas 
Canon,  and  others  of  Skeffington  his  scruonts,  who 
slicked  not  to  write  to  certeine  of  their  freends,  as  it 
were,  verie  secret  letters,  how  that  the  earle  of  Kil- 
dare their  maiater  his  secret  encmie  (so  they  tooke 
him,  because  he  got  tho  governement  over  his  head) 
was  alreadie  cut  shorter,  as  his  issue  presentlie  should 
be ;  and  now  they  trusted  to  see  their  mniftcr  in  his 
government,  after  which  they  sore  longed,  as  for  a 
preferment  that  would  in  short  space  advantage  them. 
Such  a  letter  came  into  the  hands  of  a  simple  priest,  no 


ceeded  in  this  manner  to  Dame's  Gate,  and 
thence  crossed  the  water  to  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  where  the  council,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, waited  his  coming. 

The  vice-deputy  had  hardly  taken  his 
seat,  when  his  horsemen  and  servants,  armed 
and  weaponed,  rushed  into  the  council-cham- 
ber to  support  their  leader,  who  now  rose 
and  with  much  warmth  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  renouncing  his  allegiance  to  the 
English  monarch,  and  of  taking  up  arms  in 
defence  of  his  family,  which  was  threatened 
with  ruin,  and  then  offered  the  sword  of  state 
to  the  lord-chancellor,  archbishop  Cromer. 
The  latter,  who  was  himself  a  creature  of 
the  Geraldines,  and  had  probably  been  tam- 
pered with,  was  the  only  member  of  the  coun- 
cil who  had  been  admitted  to  the  secret  of 
the  lord  Thomas's  intentions  in  calling  them 
together,  and  while  his  colleagues  were  struck 
with  confusion,  he  rose  to  meet  the  angry  vice- 
deputy,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  wrist,  with 
tears  on  his  cheeks,  pathetically  intreated 
him  to  lay  aside  his  dangerous  designs,  repre- 
senting to  him  the  little  hopes  he  could 
entertain  of  final  success  against  a  powerful 
monarch  like  Henry,  and  the  doubtful  cha- 
racter of  the  intelligence  upon  which  he  was 
acting,  and  urging  him  to  wait,  at  least  till 
he  should  obtain  more  correct  information. 
The  young  Geraldine  stood  unmoved  by  the 
chancellor's  oration,  while,  we  are  told,  his 
followers,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
English  language,  began  to  murmur  at  its 
length,  some  jestingly  intimating  that  they 
thought  he  was  preaching  a  sermon,  while 

perfect  Englishman,  who  for  host  hurled  it  anion  gest 
other  papers  in  the  chimnics  end  of  his  chamber, 
meaning  to  peruse  it  better  at  more  leisure.  The 
same  verie  night,  a  gentleman  retaining  to  the  lord 
Thomas,  the  lord  justice  or  vicedeputie,  as  is  before 
specified,  tooke  up  his  lodging  with  the  priest,  and 
sought  in  the  moming,  when  he  rose,  for  some  paper 
to  draw  on  his  strait  stockings;  and,  as  the  divcll 
would,  he  hit  upon  the  letter,  and  bare  it  awaic  in  the 
heele  of  his  stocke,  no  earth  lie  thing  misdeeming.  At 
night  againe  he  found  the  paper  unfretted,  and  musir.g 
thereat  tie  begun  to  pore  on  the  writing,  which  noU- 
fied  the  earle  nis  death,  and  the  apprehension  of  the 
lord  Thomas.  To  horsse  goeth  he  in  all  hast,  brought 
the  letter  to  James  de  la  Hide,  who  was  principal! 
counccllor  to  the  lord  Thomas  in  all  his  dooings.  He 
la  Hide  having  scantlio  ovcrread  the  letter,  making 
more  hast  than  good  speed,  posted  to  the  lord  Thomas, 
imparted  him  that  letter,  and  withall  putting  fire  to 
flax,  before  he  dived  to  the  bottome  of  tliis  trecherie, 
he  was  contented  to  swim  on  the  skum  and  froth 
thereof,  as  well  by  soothing  up  the  tenor  of  the  letter, 
as  by  inciting  the  lord  Thomas  to  oj>en  rebellion,  ' 
cloking  the  odious  name  of  treason  with  the  zealous  ' 
revengement  of  his  futher's  » rongfull  executim,  and  | 
with  die  warie  defense  of  his  owne  peron." 
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others,  who  probably  knew  that  the  chan- 
cellor was  the  protege  of  his  family,  ima- 
gined that  he  was  recounting  the  praises  of 
!  their  leader,  who,  from  the  gorgeous  apparel 
i  of  his  bodyguard,  was  popularly  known  by 
|  the  title  of  Silken  Thomas.    At  this  moment 
■  an  Irish  bard,  who  formed  one  of  his  house- 
hold retinue,  taking  up  the  theme  which  this 
last  conjecture  offered  to  him,  suddenly  struck 
the  strings  of  his  harp  to  chant  the  praise  of 
Silken  Thomas,  telling  him  of  the  glory  of 
the  Geraldincs,  and  lamenting  that  he  lin- 
gered so  long  in  avenging  their  feud.  This 
appeal  had  an  instantaneous  effect;  the  lord 
Thomas  cast  a  fierce  eye  on  the  members  of 
the  council,  threw  down   the  sword  and 
divested  himself  of  the  robes  of  state,  and 
rushed  out  wildly  with  his  followers  to  pro- 
claim his  rebellion  to  the  world. 

The  council,  which  had  now  recovered  its 
j  courage,  immediately  despatched  an  order  to 
|  the  mayor  of  Dublin  to  arrest  the  young 
I  Geraldine  and  his  companions  as  traitors; 
I  and  then  such  of  them  as  were  more  espeei- 
,  ally  obnoxious  to  th ••  Geraldines,  including 
|  archbishop  Allen  and  chief  baron  Finglas, 
took  refuge  in  Dublin  castle,  which  was  put 
|  in  a  state  of  defence.    The  city  of  Dublin 
,  had  been  almost  depopulated  by  the  plague, 
and  it  was  now  too  weak  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  the  designs  of  the  rebels.  After 
hovering  about  it  for  a  short  time,  he  col- 
lected the  Irish  septs  of  the  pale  under  his 
(  standard,  proceeded  through  it,  exacting 
oaths  of  fidelity  to  his  cause  from  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  or  throwing  into  prison 
those  wno  refused,   made   an  ineffectual 
i     attempt  to  persuade  the  Butlers  to  join  in 
his  rebellion,  and  then  invaded  their  terri- 
tories in  Kilkenny.    Among  the  Irish  septs 
who  took  this  occasion  to  rise  against  the 
English,  were  the  O'Tooles  and  other  septs 
of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  who  overran 
and  plundered  the  district  of  Fingal,  which 
was  considered  as  the  granary  of  Dublin. 
The  citizens,  alarmed  and  provoked  at  this 
'  attack,  raised  the  few  men  who  were  still 
;  left  able  to  bear  arms,  and  went  out  to  inter- 
I  cept  the  plunderers  at  Kilmainham;  but, 
1  overpowered  with  numbers,  they  were  driven 
back  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  behind  their 
,  ;  walls,  after  fourscore  good  citizens  had  been 
slain. 

It  was  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  rebels  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
Dublin  castle,  and  the  lord  Thomas  deter- 
mined immediately  to  lay  siege  to  that  for- 
tress, in  the  belief  that  it  was  ill  provided 
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with  amunition  and  provisions,  and  the  hope 
that  he  should  be  able  to  reduce  it  before 
efficient  aid  could  arrive  from  England. 
One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  enter  into  a 
parley  with  the  citizens,  to  whom  he  pro- 
posed that  they  should  allow  him  to  enter  the 
city  and  lay  siege  to  the  castle  from  thence, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  protected 
from  all  injury,  either  in  their  property  or 
persons.  The  citizens  were  weakened,  not 
only  by  the  ravages  of  pestilence,  but  by  the 
recent  defeat  they  had  sustained  from  the 
O'Tooles,  and  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
resist  the  armed  multitude  which  followed 
the  standard  of  the  rebellious  Geraldine. 
They  at  first  hesitated;  then,  as  a  measure 
of  security,  consulted  the  constable  of  the 
castle;  and  when  he,  well  acquainted  with 
their  unfortunate  condition,  agreed,  after  he 
had  first  been  supplied  with  provisions  and 
men  to  strengthen  the  garrison,  they  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  of  the  rebels. 

The  siege  of  Dublin  castle  wag  now  regu- 
larly formed ;  and,  although  under  its  brave 
constable  John  White,  that  fortress  seemed 
to  promise  at  least  a  lengthened  resistance, 
some  of  the  members  of  the  government 
who  were  most  obnoxious  to  the  rebels  were 
apprehensive  of  the  result,  and  were  anxious 
to  make  their  escape  to  England.    This  was  \ 
especially  the  case  with  archbishop  Allen,  | 
who  appears  to  have  had  good  reason  for 
apprehending  the  vengeance  of  the  Geral-  , 
dines.  A  small  vessel  was  therefore  secretly  | 
provided  for  him,  and  he  embarked  at  night 
at  Dame's  gate,  Bartholomew  fitz  Gerald,  a 
Geraldine  in  bis  service,  acting  as  guide 
and  pilot.    By  this  man's  unskilfulness  or 
treachery,  the  ship  was  stranded  near  Clon- 
tarf,  and  the  archbishop  and  his  attendants 
landed  at  Howth,  where  they  were  received 
into  the  house  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  t 
The  lord  Thomas,  however,  was  immediately 
informed  of  the  circumstances  of  the  arch-  , 
bishop's  flight  and  of  his  place  of  refuge, 
and  he  proceeded  to  Howth,  accompanied 
by  sir  James  Delahyde  and  his  uncles  sir 
John  and  Oliver  fitz  Gerald,  and  a  body  of 
his  Irish  followers,  who  beset  the  house  j 
and  dragged  the  archbishop  from  thence  to  | 
a  small  village  named  Artayne,  where,  in  \ 
spite  of  his  supplications  for  mercy,  he  ] 
was,  by  the  Geraldine's  order,  murdered  : 
with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity.  This  . 
slaughter  took  place  on  the  29th  of  July.  | 
According  to  the  account  given  in  Holinshed, 
when  the  bishop  begged  on  his  knees  that 
his  life  might  be  spared,  the  lord  Thomas 
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turned  away  from  him  in  disdain,  bidding 
his  followers  in  Irish  "  Away  with  the  churl !" 
and  the  latter,  interpreting  this  as  an  order 
for  his  death,  fell  upon  the  unfortunate 
prelate  and  cruelly  hacked  him  to  pieces 
with  their  daggers,  or  skeins.  The  exami- 
nation of  one  of  the  lord  Thomas's  servants, 
who  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  English, 
implicated  his  master  more  directly;  and  it 
appears  that  the  young  lord  had  sent  his 
chaplain,  soon  after  the  death  of  archbishop 
Allen,  to  the  pope  to  obtain  absolution  for 
killing  him. 

•  This  tremendous  act  of  excommunication,  from 
ita  extraordinary  character, deserves  to  be  here  printed 
from  the  original.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  copie  of  the  eurm  geven  Tliomaa  Fitsgaralil  and 
others  for  kytttfiuj  of  the  archbuuhop  of  Dublyn. 

"  In  the  name  of  Ood,  Amen.  By  thauctorite  of 
the  fader,  the  sone,  and  tholy  goost,  and  of  the  blissed 
apostels  Peter  and  Paule,  Saynt  Patric  thapostell  and 
patrone  of  Irlonde,  all  other  the  aposteUand  company 
of  heven,  and  by  thauctorite  of  our  mother  holy 
churche,  and  the  kepers  of  the  ftpirituall  jurisdiccion 
of  the  metropolitan  Bee  of  Dublin,  the  same  sea  beyng 
voydc.  Whearaa  Thomas  fitz  Gerold,  eldist  sone  to 
Ceroid  late  erle  of  Kildare,  of  malycc  pretenscd,  not 
oonlie  procured  John  Telyng  and  Nicholas  Wafer  to 
put  violant  handes  upon  the  moont  reverend  father 
in  God  lordc  John  Alen,  of  good  memorie,  late  arch- 
busfhop  of  the  said  sea  of  Dublin,  prymat  of  Irlond, 
takvng  him  prysoner  at  Houth,  within  the  diocea  of 
Dublin,  and  from  thens  conveveng  hym  to  Tartayne 
in  the  same  diocesse;  but  also  in  the  same  he  the  said 
Thomas,  accompaned  with  John  fitz  Gerold  and  Olyver 
fitz  Gerold,  bredcrn  to  the  said  lato  erle,  James  Dela- 
hide,  Edwarde  Kookes,  and  dyveree  other  evyll  dis- 
posed personcs,  moost  shamefullie,  tyrannyusly,  and 
crucllic  murdred  and  put  to  death  the  said  archbug- 
shop;  for  which  execrable,  abhomynable,  detectable, 
ana  dampnable  acte,  accordyng  to  the  prescriptes  and 
ordynaunce  of  holy  churche,  we  publishe  and  declare 
the  said  Thomas  htz  Gerold,  John  fitz  Gerold,  Olyver 
fits  Gerold,  James  Dclahide,  Edward  Kookes,  John 
Telyng,  Nicholas  Wafer,  and  all  other,  which  gave 
commandment,  counsaill,  favor,  helpe,  ayde,  aasist- 
aunce,  comeforte,  or  consentid  to  Uie  same,  or  after 
thactc  commytted  ded  ratifie,  accept,  approve,  or  wil- 
fullic  defende  it,  or  socor  or  receyve  any  suche  said 
peroonnes,to  be  excommunicate,  accursed,  and  anathe- 
mazate.  And  to  thentent  all  Cristen  people  may  the 
rather  take  knowiege  therof  and  avoyde  and  ex'chue 
the  daunger  of  the  same,  we  invocate  and  call  in  ven- 
guuncc  against  the  said  Thomas,  and  every  of  the 
personcs  aforesaid,  the  cclestiall  place  of  hcvvu,  with 
all  the  multitude  of  angels  that  thev  be  accursed 
before  them,  and  in  ther  sight,  as  spinttes  condemp- 
ncd;  and  the  devell  to  stand  and  be  in  all  ther  doinges, 
on  ther  right  hand,  and  all  ther  actcs  to  be  synfull 
and  not  acceptable  before  God.  Been  they  and  every 
of  thaym  cast  owt  from  the  company  of  Cristen  people, 
as  dampned  creaturs,  and  all  tnat  they  shaU  doo  to 
be  done  in  ther  dampnable  offence  and  syne.  Lett 
thaym  be  put  owt  of  ther  howses  and  mansyons, 
which  odor  men  may  take,  and  put  to  decay  and 
myne;  ther  labors  to  be  frustnit  from  all  gondnes. 


This  savage  act  was  in  many  respects 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  rebels;  the 
murder  of  a  high  ecclesiastic  produced  a 
profound  sensation  among  the  populace;  and 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  fol- 
lowed, clothed  in  the  most  .'twful  expressions 
of  vengeance  which  the  church  could  invent, 
is  said  not  only  to  have  excited  a  public 
horror  of  the  criminal,  but  to  have  broken 
the  heart  of  his  father,  to  whom,  according  to 
one  report,  it  was  read  in  his  prison  in  the 
Tower.*  It  is  certain  that  the  earl  of  Kildare 
died  soon  after  receiving  intelligence  of  his 

Lett  no  man  be  to  thaym  mercyfull,  and  ther  memorie 
for  ever  in  the  erth  to  be  forgotten.  God  Almighty 
may  raygne  upon  thaym  the  names  of  fyer  and  sul- 
fure,  to  ther  etemall  vengeaunce,  and  that  they  muy 
cloth  thaym  selfs  with  the  malediction  and  high  curse, 
as  they  dayly  cloth  them  with  ther  garmentes;  the 
water  of  vengeaunce  may  be  in  the  inner  partes  of 
ther  bodies,  as  the  mary  is  in  ther  bonnes.  Been  they 
and  every  of  thaym  gvrded  with  tho  gyrdcls  of  male- 
diction and  curses.  Been  they  and  every  of  thaym 
partetakers  with  the  wycked  Pharoo  and  Nero, 
Herode  and  Jude  the  proditors  of  Jhesu  Crist,  and 
with  Daron  and  Abyron,  whoom  the  erthe  swalowed 
qwyck,  so  may  they  disend  into  hell  qwyck.  O  good 
Lordc,  send  to  thaym  and  ever)*  of  thaym  hunger  and 
thyrst,  and  strvke  thaym  and  every  of  thaym  with 
pestilens,  till  they  and  ever)-  of  thaym  be  consumed, 
and  ther  generation  clene  radycat  and  dclytit  of  this 
worlde,  that  ther  be  no  memorie  of  thaym.  Stryko 
thaym  and  every  of  thaym  also  with  such  lcapre  that 
from  the  hiest  parte  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  ther 
fote  ther  be  no  hole  place.  Stryke  them  also  with 
madnes,  blyndncs,  and  woodnes  of  myndc,  that  they 
mav  palpe  and  clayme,  also  handle  as  blynde  men 
dothe  in  darknes.  And  furder  been  they  cursed  and 
put  from  the  company  of  all  Cristen  people,  for  they 
cannot  havo  payncs  according  to  tner  deservyng. 
And  by  the  auctorite  aforesaid,  we  do  declare  inter- 
dict the  place  wher  the  same  archbusshop  was  killed ; 
which  interdiction  we  will  to  be  observed  accordyng 
thordysauncc  of  holy  church  in  this  behalf;  and  lyke- 
wise  do  interdict  all  cities,  londcs,  townes,  caste  Is, 
willages,  all  manor  of  chapels,  and  all  other  places, 
whertn  the  said  cursed  persons  been,  or  auny  of 
thaym  be,  or  at  anny  tyme  hereafter  shalbe,  come,  or 
resorte  unto;  willing  and  commandyng  all  spirituall 
person*  of  this  dioce*  and  provynco  of  Dublin,  upon 
payne  of  the  kwe,  to  ceaae  from  administration  ot  all 
devyne  service,  as  longe  as  the  said  Thomas  fits 
Gerold,  John  fitz  Gerold,  Olyver  fitz  Gerold,  James 
Delahyde,  John  Telyng,  Nicholas  Wafer,  Edward 
Kookes,  or  auny  oilier  of  the  said  cursed  personet, 
or  anny  of  thaym,  shalbe  present,  and  so  coulynue 
thru  dayes  after  ther  departure.  And  also,  by  the 
same  auctorite,  decre  thaym  and  every  of  thaym  to  be 
deprived  of  all  spirituall  honors,  dvgnitcs,  offices, 
benyfyces,  and  all  other  ecclesiustycall  profightes  and 
commodites,  whatsoever  they  bee,  which  they  now 
posscssc ;  and  inhabill  thaym  and  every  of  thaym  to 
receyv  or  accept  any  other  lyke  in  tyme  to  come. 
Furder,  by  the  same  auctorite,  wo  excommunicato 
and  curse  all  persone*,  thoo*,  and  in  the  cases  which 
the  law  permittith.  except  which,  alter  due  know- 
lodge,  thexocut.von  of  this  sentence  of  the  i^rrat  curse; 
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son's  rebellion,  chiefly  however,  from  the  dis- 
ease under  which  he  had  long  been  labouring, 
and  the  copy  of  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, which  we  put  below,  and  which 
was  sent  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
probably  arrived  too  late.  The  rebel  was 
not  perhaps  immediately  made  acquainted 
with  the  death  of  his  father.  Although  he 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  others  as  the  earl 


of  Kildare,  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
assumed  that  title  himself;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  the  Geraldines  of  Kildare  looked 
back  to  this  circumstance  with  some  com- 
placency, as  relieving  them  from  an  apparent 
exception  to  their  boast  that  no  earl  of 
Kildare  ever  actually  bore  arms  against  his 
sovereign. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SIF.CE  OF  DUBLIN  CASTLE ;  RETURN  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  8KEFFINGTON;  CAPTURE  OF  MAYNOOTH; 
SURRENDER  OF  THOMAS  FITZ  GERALD. 


O  doubt  can  reasonably 
be  entertained  that  this 
rebellious  outbreak  had 
been  foreseen  and  ar- 
ranged by  those  en- 
gaged in  it  some  time 
before  its  occurrence, 
and  it  seems  even  pro- 
bable that  the  earl  of 
Kildare  himself  had  directed  that  some  such 
course  should  be  followed  in  certain  cases 
which  might  occur,  as,  for  instance,  what  he 
must  have  anticipated,  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  his  family.  As  far  as 
we  can  form  a  judgment  upon  the  slight 
notices  contained  in  contemporary  docu- 
ments, negotiations  were  carried  on  with 

and  specially  the  servauntes  and  famylieni  of  the  said 
cursed  persones,  that  from  hensforth  shall  do  anny 
service,  kepe  cumpany,  fomyliaritc,  talke,  comon, 
speke,  ayde,  comforte,  or  socor  the  said  Thomas  tit / 
Ceroid,  John,  Olyvcr  fit*  Ceroid,  James,  John, 
Nycholas,  or  Edward,  or  any  other  present  at  the 
kylleng  of  the  said  archbuRshop,  gyveng  command- 
ment, counsayleng,  favoryng,  helpyng,  aydeng,  assvst- 
yng,  comfortyng,  or  consentyng  to  the  said  murder, 
and  either  afterward  ratifieng,  approvyng,  or  wilfully 
defendyng  the  same  acte  and  all  thovs  which  shall 
mynister  or  gyve  unto  thaym  or  anny  of'  thaym  meate, 
drynke,  water,  fyer,  dresse  ther  sustenaunce,  or  gyve 
anny  of  thaym  anny  maner  of  comforte  or  heme. 
And  to  the  terror  and  feare  of  the  said  dampnable 
persons,  in  signe  and  fygure  that  they  be  accursed  of 
God,  and  ther  bodies  gyven  and  committed  into 
thandes  of  Satan  and  Lucyfer,  we  have  rongc  thes 
belles,  erecte  this  crosse  with  the  fygure  of  Crist,  etc. 
And  as  ye  see  thes  candelles  light  taken  from  the 
crosse,  and  the  light  quenched,  so  be  the  said  cursed 
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Scotland  and  Spain  to  procure  assistance 
before  the  rebellion  was  declared;  and  not 
long  after  the  lord  Thomas  had  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  English  crown,  James  Dela- 
hide  and  others  were  despatched  to  Spain  to 
hasten  the  succours  expected  from  that 
country,  while  another  mission  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  pope,  with 
whom  the  English  monarch  had  now  quar- 
relled. 

It  was,  however,  on  his  Irish  allies  that 
the  young  Geraldine  placed  his  chief  hope 
of  support,  and  three  of  the  greatest  of  the 
native  chieftains,  O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  O'Con- 
nor Faly,  and  O'Brien  of  Thomond,  besides 
many  other  lesser  septs,  entered  warmly  into 
his  cause.     But  those  private  dissensions 

murderers  and  rebellyous  persons  agaynst  the  lawes 
of  God  and  our  mouer  holy  churcne  excluded  and 
seperated  from  the  light  of  heven,  the  feliship  of 
angel-,  and  all  Cristcn  people,  and  shalbe  sent  to  the 
low  dcrknes  of  fendes  and  dampned  crcaturs,  among 
whom  everlastvng  paynca  dooth  indure.  And  the* 
thre  stones,  which  we  cast  towardes  ther  inhabita- 
cions,  is  done  to  the  terror  of  thaym,  that  they  may 
the  soncr  come  to  grace,  in  token  of  the  vengaunce 
which  God  toke  against  lyke  cursed  persones,  called 
Dathon  and  Abyron,  being  so  detestable  in  the  sight 
of  God,  that  the  erth  opened  and  swalowed  them 
qwyck  into  hell.  Yet  trustyng  that  our  Salvyor 
Jhesu  Crist,  of  his  infynite  mercve,  may  call  them  to 
grace  of  repentaunce  and  amendesment  of  this  ther 
execrable  offence,  ye  shall  devotlie  pray  with  u*. 
Revelabunt  cell  iniquitatem,  etc.  Cum  Spalmo  Detu 
laudem.    Fiat.  Fiat.  Amen." 

(Superscribed)   "  To  Mr.  Lyveutennaunt  at  the 
kynges  Tower  of  London." 
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and  divisions  which  had  so  long  been  the 
bane  of  Ireland,  disabled  most  of  these  chief- 
tains from  giving  the  active  aid  which  was 
expected  from  them.  There  was  a  rival 
O'Neill,  who,  with  the  O'Neills  of  Claneboy, 
gave  the  O'Neill  occupation  at  home;  while 
a  brother  of  O'Connor  Faly,  named  Cahir 
O'Connor,  and  a  son  of  O'Brien  assisted  the 
|  earl  of  Ossory  against  their  brother  and 
father.  This  spirit  of  discord  was  active 
even  among  the  Geraldincs  themselves,  and 
in  the  south  there  was  a  rival  claimant  to 
the  earldom  of  Desmond,  who  hindered 
1  the  Geraldine  who  had  assumed  the  title 
from  marching  to  the  assistance  of  his  kins- 
man with  any  efficient  force.  The  only 
great  Irish  chieftain  who  remained  really 
faithful  to  the  English  government  was 
O'Donnell,  and  he  was  embarrassed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  chieftains  who  supported 
the  Geraldincs,  for  his  restless  son  Manus 
O'Donnell  had  joined  O'Neill  against  him 
and  the  English. 

When  full  intelligence  of  lord  Thomas's 
rebellion  reached  the  English  court,  the 
first  step  taken  by  king  Henry  was  to  send 
trusty  messengers  with  his  letters  to  the  earl 
of  Ossory,  desiring  him,  as  the  most  faithful 
of"  his  Irish  subjects,  to  use  his  utmost 
strength  and  diligence  in  opposing  the  rebels. 
These  messengers  arrived  in  Ireland  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  and  the  earl  immedi- 
ately raised  his  tenantry  in  arms,  and  invaded 
the  earl  of  Kildare's  counties  of  Carlow  and 
Kildare,  from  which,  after  he  had  burnt  and 
destroyed  the  country,  he  carried  off  an 
immense  booty.    This  diversion  drew  off  the 
lord  Thomas  from  his  devastations  in  the 
English  pale,  who  hurried  with  all  his  forces 
to  defend  his  own,  and  there,  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  taking  signal  vengeance  on  the  But- 
lers, he  assembled  a  very  large  host,  took 
provisions  for  four  weeks,  and  marched  into 
the  territory  of  the  earl  of  Ossory.  There, 
however,  the  only  exploit  he  performed,  was 
the  capture,  after  a  siege  of  five  days,  of  a 
small  castle  of  the  Butlers,  named  Tullo,  on 
the  Slaney,  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  He 
marched  thence  to  an  island  in  the  Barrow, 
where  he  encamped  his  whole  army,  and 
from  his  camp  there  he,  for  five  days  succes- 
sively, proceeded  in  battle  array  into  the 
earl  of  Ossory 's  borders;  but  on  finding  that 
the  earl  was  posted  with  his  forces  ready  to 
fight  him,  he  as  often  retreated.    On  the 
last  of  these  demonstrations,  the  earl  of 
Ossory  endeavoured  to  draw  the  rebels  into 
a  battle,  but  they  effected  their  retreat  with 
vol.  I.  2  Q 


some  loss,  and  then  they  sent  word  they 
would  fight  on  the  morrow.  This,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  feint  to  disguise 
the  real  intentions  of  the  insurgents,  for  next 
day  their  camp  was  found  deserted,  with 
much  baggage,  provisions,  and  carriages, 
which  they  had  left  behind  in  their  hurry 
to  depart.  The  lord  Thomas  now  made  a 
new  attempt  to  seduce  the  Butlers  from  their 
fidelity  to  the  English  crown,  offering  the 
earl  of  Ossory  to  divide  all  Ireland  with  him, 
if  he  would  desert  the  English  cause,  and 
help  him  to  conquer  it;  to  which  proposal 
the  earl  returned  answer,  that  "  if  his  coun- 
try had  been  wasted,  his  castles  won  or  pros- 
trate, and  himself  exiled,  yet  would  he  never 
shrink  to  persevere  in  his  duty  to  the  king, 
to  the  death."  The  lord  Thomas  next  sent 
messengers  to  the  earl  to  propose  a  truce  for 
a  short  period,  to  which  Ossory  was  glad  to 
consent,  because  his  possessions  in  Tippe- 
rary  were  threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
earl  of  Desmond ;  the  latter  was  compelled 
to  retreat  with  disgrace,  but  the  earl  of 
Ossory  soon  discovered  that  the  truce  was, 
on  the  part  of  the  rebels  a  mere  artifice  to 
gain  time  until  they  were  joined  by  O'Neill 
with  the  forces  of  Tyrone.  On  his  arrival, 
lord  Thomas  recommenced  hostilities;  and 
the  earl  of  Ossory  proceeded  with  his  son, 
the  lord  James  Butler,  and  a  small  force,  to 
plan  an  attack  upon  his  enemies.  There  the 
lord  James  Butler  was  drawn  into  an  ambush, 
and,  after  wounding  a  son  of  the  Irish  chief, 
O'Moore,  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
and  severely  wounded. 

These  events  arc  given  as  related  by  the 
carl  of  Ossory  himself,  in  a  communication 
to  the  king.  For  the  events  of  the  siege  of 
Dublin  we  have  unfortunately  no  other 
authority  than  that  of  Stanihurst,  who  ap- 
peal's too  often  to  have  collected  vague  tra- 
ditions, and  added  his  own  embellishments. 
In  one  or  two  circumstances  we  have  reason 
for  believing  that  his  narrative  of  the  siege  is 
not  strictly  correct,  but  it  is  probably  the 
traditional  story  preserved  by  the  citizens, 
and,  as  no  great  length  of  time  had  passed 
since  the  events  to  which  it  relates,  we  may 
perhaps  consider  it  tolerably  accurate  as  a 
general  outline. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  citizens 
of  Dublin,  with  the  agreement  of  the  con- 
stable of  the  castle,  had  consented  to  admit 
the  rebels  into  the  city.  At  the  time  of  the 
murder  of  the  archbishop,  the  rebels  had  not 
yet  taken  advantage  of  this  consent,  but, 
having,  after  that  event,  drawn  themselves 
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nearer  round  the  city,  they  at  length  marched 
into  it,  and  entrenched  themselves  in  face  of 
i   the  castle,  with  two  or  three  of  the  small 
!  cannons  called"  falcons,  with  which  they 
began  very  ineffectually  to  batter  it.  When 
the  constable  returned  their  shot  with  con- 
siderable interest,  and  annoyed  them  much 
with  his  heavier  ordnance,  the  besiegers 
i     threatened  to  take  the  youth  of  the  city  and 
place  them  on  the  top  of  their  trenches  to 
be  exposed  to  his  shots.    This,  if  true,  was 
a  first  breach  of  their  covenant  with  the 
citizens. 

The  same  ship  which  brought  the  letters 
from  king  Henry  to  the  earl  of  Ossory  in 
August,  was  the  bearer  of  encouraging  mes- 
sages from  the  English  monarch  to  the  con- 
stable of  Dublin  castle,  and  to  the  mayor 
and  citizens.  The  latter  now  recovered  their 
courage,  and,  after  holding  meetings  pri- 
vately to  confer  together,  they  determined 
to  break  their  agreement  with  the  rebels, 
and  they  easily  discovered  a  variety  of  pro- 
vocations on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  justify 
themselves.  They  suddenly  shut  the  gates, 
and  thus  cut  off  all  communication  with  the 
Geraldines  without,  and  then  fell  upon  the 
besiegers  and  threw  as  many  of  them  as  they 
could  take  into  prison  as  traitors.  The 
latter,  who  had  made  no  impression  on  the 
castle  with  their  ordnance,  beyond  shoot- 
ing a  ball  through  the  wooden  gate,  offered 
little  resistance;  a  few  escaped  by  swim- 
ming across  the  Liffey,  but  the  greater  part 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  citizens  now 
placed  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
and  declared  their  determination  to  hold  i 
firm  in  the  cause  of  the  king  of  England. 

Intelligence  of  these  events  was  carried 
in  haste  to  the  lord  Thomas,  who  was  still 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  earl  of  Ossory, 
,  and  compelled  him  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
I  ber  to  hasten  to  Dublin,  leaving  his  Irish 
allies,    the    Mac   Morroughs,  O'Moores, 
I  O'Connors,  and  O'Briens,  with  some  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Kildare,  to  defend  that  county 
against  the  Butlers.     Hs  summoned  the 
various  gentlemen  of  the  English  pale,  who 
had  unwillingly  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him,  to  meet  him  before  the  city,  and  he 
threatened  vengeance  to  the  citizens  who 
:  had  risen  up  against  him.  As  he  approached 
Dubl  in  with  his  own  followers,  he  found  a 
|  party  of  the  children  of  the  better  class  of 
I  citizens,  who  had  been  sent  into  the  country 
on  account  of  the  pestilence,  and  who  had 
not  yet  returned  home,  and  these  he  imme- 
diatelv  seized  as  hostages  for  their  parents. 


He  then  burnt  a  ship  that  was  in  the  haven, 
and  attempted  to  coerce  the  inhabitants  h\ 
threats,  and  by  cutting  off  the  conduits  b} 
which  the  city  was  supplied  with  water; 
but,  having  once  taken  courage  to  resist, 
they  now  persevered  in  their  resolution. 
The  rebels  tried  to  entrench  themselves  in 
Ship-street,  which  was  lined  with  thatched 
houses;  but  they  were  dislodged  by  the 
ordnance  of  the  castle,  and  the  houses  in 
the  street  were  burut  to  deprive  them  of 
shelter  on  that  side.  They  next  assembled 
in  great  numbers  at  St.  Thomas's  court,  and 
attempted  to  force  the  New  Gate,  to  which 
they  set  fire. 

In  the  meantime  the  citizens  had  observed 
symptoms  of  a  want  of  cordiality  with  the 
rebels  in  the  motley  force  which  was  assem- 
bled outside  their  walls,  the  majority  of 
which  consisted  of  inhabitants  of  the  pale 
who  had  been  forced  into  the  service.  Most 
of  the  arrows  shot  into  the  town  were  found 
to  be  without  heads,  and  some  of  them  bore 
letters  informing  the  citizens  of  the  enemy's 
designs  against  them.  Encouraged  by  this 
circumstance,  and  by  letters  received  from  : 
the  earl  of  Ossory  promising  to  come  to  ' 
their  assistance  before  a  certain  day,  after  ; 
having  spread  a  report  that  succours  had 
arrived  from  England,  the  boldest  of  the 
citizens,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hun- 
dred, rushed  out  through  the  burning  gate, 
and  fell  furiously  upon  their  besiegers.  The 
latter,  supposing  that  the  report  of  the 
arrival  of  an  English  army  was  true,  gave 
way  immediately,  and  dispersed  over  the 
neighbouring  country,  leaving  their  guns  in 
the  hands  of  the  townsmen,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  their  best  men  slain.  The 
lord  Thomas  himself  on  this  occasion  nar- 
rowly escaped  capture;  he  is  said  to  have 
remained  all  night  concealed  in  the  convent 
of  the  grey  friars  in  St.  Francis-street,  from 
whence  he  stole  next  morning  secretly  to 
his  army. 

Disconcerted  at  this  check,  and  confidently 
informed  on  one  hand  that  an  English  fleet 
had  been  seen  at  sea  making  for  the  coast, 
and  on  the  other  tormented  by  the  importu- 
nities of  his  tenantry,  who  informed  him 
that  the  Butlers  were  ravaging  his  county  I  j 
of  Kildare,  the  lord  Thomas  resolved  to  | 
make  the  most  advantageous  truce  he  could 
with  the  citizens  before  he  should  be  rom-  j 
pellcd  finally  to  raise  the  siege.    A  messen- 
ger was  accordingly  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  mayor,  to  whom  the  rebel  chief  pro- 
posed the  following  conditions  for  raising 
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the  siege :  that  the  lord  Thomas's  men,  who 
were  in  the  city  prison,  should  be  released, 
that  the  citizens  should  pay  a  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  that  they  should  deliver 
him  five  hundred  pounds  in  wares,  that  they 
should  furnish  him  with  ammunition  and 
artillery,  and  that  they  should  intercede  with 
the  king  for  the  pardon  of  himself  and  his 
confederates.     The  citizens,  we  are  told, 
returned  answer  by  their  recorder,  that,  with 
regard  to  the  second  and  third  articles,  their 
city  was  so  much  reduced  by  war  and  pesti- 
lence, that  they  could  not  afford  to  part  with 
money  or  wares,  and  that,  as  to  the  fourth, 
they  conceived,  that  if  he  were  earnest  in 
his  wish  to  obtain  a  pardon,  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  ask  for  parchment  and 
wax  to  engross  it,  than  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition to  resist  his  prince.    They  were  wil- 
ling to  accede  to  his  last  article,  and  as  to 
the  first,  they  offered  to  exchange  their 
prisoners  for  the  citizens'  children  that  he 
had  seized  on  his  arrival.    This  exchange 
appears  not  to  have  been  effected,  but  the 
arrival  of  a  new  deputy,  with  strong  rein- 
forcements, in  the  harbour,  saved  the  citizens 
from  further  trouble. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  king  had  chosen 
a  deputy  who  possessed  none  of  the  qualities 
required  for  the  government  of  Ireland  at 
this  critical  moment.  Age  and  sickness 
seemed  to  have  deprived  sir  William  Skef- 
6ngton  of  the  little  energy  of  character  he 
ever  possessed,  and  his  letters  exhibit  to  us 
a  sentiment  of  self-importance  far  beyond 
what  can  be  justified  by  his  capacity  or  by 
his  actions.  While  Dublin  was  closely 
besieged  by  an  enemy  who  met  with  little 
resistance  except  from  the  activity  of  the 
Butlers,  and  the  king's  subjects  waited 
anxiously  for  assistance,  and  his  friends  for 
encouragement,  sir  William  Skeffington  lay 
idle  at  Beaumaris,  losing  the  advantages  of 
weather,  and  damping  the  spirits  of  his 
troops,  who  were  eager  for  action.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  October,  when  the  tempes- 
tuous weather  had  commenced,  the  deputy 
and  his  army  at  length  set  sail,  and  they 
were  driven  from  the  course  by  a  violent 
storm,  till  at  last  they  made  the  island  of 
Lambay,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
1  bay  of  Dublin,  under  shelter  of  which  they 
I  passed  the  second  night  after  their  departure 
from  the  Welsh  coast.  Next  morning  ru- 
I  mours  were  brought  to  them  that  Dublin 
was  hard  pressed,  if  not  already  taken,  and 
the  deputy,  who  appears  to  nave  himself 
adopted  the  strange  resolution  of  landing  at 


Waterford  and  not  at  Dublin,  called  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that,  con- 
sidering it  was  "  the  best  and  chief  city  of 
all  Ireland,"  and  that  they  had  already  re- 
ceived pressing  messages  from  the  citizens, 
who  were  importunate  for  assistance,  one 
part  of  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  sir 
William  Brereton  and  John  Salisbury,  should 
put  into  Dublin,  while  the  deputy  and  the 
rest  should  proceed  according  to  his  original 
intentions.  Accordingly,  on  Saturday,  the 
seventeenth  of  October,  the  fourth  day  since 
they  had  been  at  sea,  these  two  commanders, 
with  a  strong  party  of  good  soldiers,  landed 
at  Dublin,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  citizens, 
who,  as  they  found,  had  obtained  a  truce  of 
six  weeks  of  their  besiegers,  on  condition 
that  they  should  in  that  time  petition  the 
king,  not  only  for  a  pardon  for  the  rebel 
Geraldine,  but  to  appoint  him  deputy  for 
life.  This  truce  the  lord  Thomas  broke 
immediately  he  knew  that  the  succours  from 
England  had  reached  Dublin,  by  burning 
the  corn  of  the  prior  of  Kilmainham,  ana 
then  he  proceeded  with  his  main  strength 
towards  Howth  and  the  coast,  to  annoy  the 
other  English  ships  if  they  attempted  to 
enter  the  harbour,  and  he  defeated  and  took 
some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  the 
English  fleet  to  rise  in  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  sir  William  Skeffington  re- 
mained a  whole  week  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  isle  of  Lambay,  impeded  by  the  con- 
trary winds  from  proceeding  to  Waterford. 
During  this  period  the  only  exploits  per- 
formed by  his  fleet  were  to  destroy  a  few 
small  vessels  belonging  to  the  rebels,  and  to 
drive  into  Drogheda  a  pirate  named  Brode, 
who  had  already  captured  an  English  trans- 
port laden  with  horses,  which  he  had  landed 
for  the  use  of  the  insurgent  army.  At  length, 
despairing  of  a  favourable  wind  for  Water- 
ford, the  deputy  listened  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  who  represented 
that  his  presence  was  necessary  to  repress 
the  insolence  of  the  plunderers  who  were 
devastating  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
he  landed  all  his  forces.  The  rebel  chief 
now  withdrew  inland,  after  having  pro- 
visioned and  strengthened  his  castle  of 
Maynooth,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
of  Dublin  and  Kildare.  Shortly  after,  on 
receiving  intelligence  from  the  mayor  of 
Drogheda  that  that  city  was  threatened  with 
a  siege,  Skeffington,  Brereton,  and  Salisbury 
marched  with  their  army  thither,  and  re- 
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mained  a  week,  but  saw  no  enemy.  With 
this  exception,  they  remained  idle  in  Dublin 
for  two  or  three  weeks  without  offering  any 
hindrance  to  the  devastations  carried  on  by 
the  lord  Thomas  or  his  Irish  allies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  pale. 

The  lord  Thomas,  when  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Dublin,  had  been  obliged  to  hasten 
to  the  relief  of  his  own  territories  in  Kildare 
and  Carlow,  which  were  overrun  and  ravaged 
by  the  Butlers,  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
join  his  Irish  allies  O'Moore  and  O'Connor 
Faly.    The  earl  of  Ossory,  instead  of  wait- 
ing on  this  occasion  to  offer  the  insurgents 
battle,  had  marched  south  to  Waterford,  to 
form  a  junction  with  another  English  force 
which  had  arrived  at  Waterford  under  the 
command  of  sir  John  Saintloo,  and  they 
immediately  proceeded  into  the  territory  of 
the  Geraldines  in  Tipperary,  where  they 
laid  waste  the  country  and  captured  the 
castle  of  Knock graffon,  between  Cashel  and 
Cahir.  They  then  wrote  to  the  new  deputy, 
requesting  him  to  meet  them  with  his  forces 
at  Kilkaa  in  Kildare,  there  to  commence  an 
active  campaign  against  the  rebel  lord  in  the 
heart  of  his  own  territory,  and  the  deputy 
fixed  a  day  for  that  purpose.    When  the 
day  came,  and  the  earl  of  Ossory  and  sir 
!  John  Saintloo  met  at  the  place  appointed, 
I  they  heard  nothing  of  the  deputy  or  his 
army,  except  some  rumours  which  reached 
them  that  he  was  sick  at  Dublin ;  and  after 
j  waiting  there  three  days,  consuming  their 
;  provision  to  no  purpose,  the  earl  returned  in 
haste  to  his  own  county,  which  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  the  Geraldines  and 
O'Moores.    The  earl  at  the  same  time  did 
I  '^ood  service  to  the  English  government  by 
,  detaching  Mac  Murrough  from  the  service 
of  the  traitor,  as  he  is  called,  and  throwing 
|  a  considerable   damp   on  the  zeal  which 
I  O'Moore  and  O'Connor  had  hitherto  shown 
in  his  cause. 

At  last  the  deputy  began  to  show  some 
signs  of  activity,  and  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  marched  from  Dublin  to  Dundhaugh- 
lin  on  the  borders  of  Meath,  and  hearing 
there  thut  the  lord  Thomas  had  shown  him- 
self in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trim,  to  pro- 
tect that  town,  which  he  had  compelled  to 
espouse  his  interests,  he  proceeded  thither 
and  put  the  rebel  chief  to  flight,  after  some 
skirmishing,  in  which  tho  Geraldines  sus- 
tained considerable  loss.  On  his  return  to 
Dublin,  the  rebel  forces  hung  so  close  upon 
the  deputy's  army,  that  a  party  of  their  horse 
had  occupied  the  wood  adjoining  to  the 


bridge  of  Kilmainham,  close  to  the  city,  to 
molest  the  English  foot  soldiers  as  they 
passed.  It  was  the  Sunday  before  St. 
Katherine's  day,  the  22nd  of  November,  and 
the  rain  was  so  heavy  that  the  foot  soldiers 
marched  up  to  their  middle  in  water  in  the 
flooded  roads,  and  the  horse,  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  city,  broke  through  ail 
restraint  and  hurried  lorwards,  each  as  he 
best  could,  to  get  shelter  in  the  houses. 
The  lord-chancellor,  the  bishop  of  Meath, 
and  the  lord  Gormanstown,  with  some  othei 
gentlemen,  and  their  attendants,  were  the 
only  horsemen  who  remained  with  the  deputy, 
and  they  protected  the  footmen  (who  were 
chiefly  armed  with  bows,  which  they  could 
not  have  used,  because  most  of  the  strings 
were  wet,  and  the  feathers  of  the  arrows  had 
fallen  off),  until  they  had  passed  the  bridge,  j 
and  then,  having  called  back  his  ordnance, 
Skeffington  directed  it  upon  the  wood  and  | 
dislodged  the  enemy.  The  consequence  of 
his  resolute  conduct  on  this  occasion,  if  we 
believe  the  deputy's  own  account,  was  a  new 
attack  of  his  malady  the  same  evening,  which 
he  describes  as  being  the  principal  cause  of  his  I 
subsequent  inactivity.  Nevertheless,  on  the  ] 
1st  of  December,  he  rode  with  Brereton  to 
Waterford,  and  in  passing  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Geraldines,  they  took  the  castle 
of  Kildare,  in  which  they  placed  a  garrison 
of  twenty  men.  But  this  fortress  was  re- 
taken by  the  lord  Thomas  six  days  after 
their  departure,  and  he  went  from  thence  to 
Trim,  which  surrendered  to  him  two  hours 
after  he  had  presented  himself  before  it. 
Trim,  it  appears,  was  plundered  and  partly 
burnt;  and  after  ravaging  the  surrounding 
country,  they  were  allowed,  without  onpo-  , 
sition,  to  lay  siege  to  Dumboyne,  within  j 
ten  miles  of  Dubhn,  during  two  days,  at  the  | 
end  of  which  time  they  took  the  town  and 
burnt  it. 

The  young  Geraldine  seems  to  have  been 
desirous  of  passing  his  Christmas  in  tran- 
quillity, and,  after  the  destruction  committed 
at  Trim  and  Dunboyne,  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  deputy  to  propose  a  truce  from  the 
19th  of  December  till  the  morrow  after 
twelfth-day;  to  which  extraordinary  demand 
sir  William  Skeffington,  perhaps  wishing  to 
enjoy  Christmas  himself,  gave  a  ready  assent, 
which,  as  one  of  Cromwell's  Irish  corres- 
pondents informs  him,  was  looked  upon  by 
people  there  as  "  nothing  honourable."  The 
O'Connors,  O'Moores,  and  O'Brians  had 
hitherto  given  active  assistance  to  the  rebels ; 
and  while  the  latter  were  plundering  Trim  J 
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and  Dunboyne,  and  devastating  the  country 
near  Dublin,  O'Neill  of  the  north  entered 
the  English  settlements  in  Uriel,  and  ravaged 
them  with  fire  and  sword. 

The  strange  inactivity  of  the  lord  deputy, 
who  seemed  as  though  he  thought  he  was 
only  sent  to  take  care  of  Dublin  and  Drog- 
heda,*  not  only  gave  dissatisfaction  to  the 
loyal  English,  but  raised  the  courage  of 
their  enemies,  who  began  to  act  with  greater 
boldness  than  ever  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1535.  The  lord  Thomas  strengthened 
his  own  castles  of  Maynooth,  Portlester, 

I  Rathangan,  Lea,  Carlow,  and  Athy,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  would  hold  out  until 
assistance  arrived  from  Spain  or  Scotland, 
his  hopes  of  which  became  daily  more  san- 
guine. It  was  reported  that  the  emperor 
had  promised  to  land  a  Spanish  army  in  Ire- 
land in  the  month  of  May.  To  the  castle 
of  Lea,  in  Queen's  county,  as  being  the 
most  remote  from  the  English  power,  he 
had  removed  the  main  bulk  of  his  property 
and  ammunition,  and  he  even  threatened,  by 
the  advice,  it  was  said,  of  O'Moore,  that  he 
would  destroy  his  other  fortresses  as  well  as 
the  corporate  towns,  and  burn  the  whole 
country,  that  they  might  afford  no  shelter  to 
his  English  enemies. 

While  the  rebels  were  thus  bestirring 
themselves  on  every  side,  the  English  deputy 
still  remained  inactive.  Sickness  hindered 
him  from  taking  the  field  himself,  and,  with  a 
strange  jealousy  that  anybody  else  might  ob- 
tain the  credit  of  success,  he  refused  to  let  the 
army  take  the  field  without  him.  The  un- 
ceasing vigilance  of  the  earl  of  Ossory  and  his 
son  alone  impeded  the  Gcraldine  in  his  pro- 
jects and  alliances.  When,  at  the  beginning 
of  January,  the  O'Kellys  were  preparing  to 
march  into  Meath  to  join  the  lord  Thomas 
with  all  their  forces,  the  earl  of  Ossory 
raised  the  Burkes  of  Clanrickard  against  the 
O'Kellys,  and  thus  compelled  the  latter  to 
stay  at  home  in  their  own  defence.  Next, 
the  Mac  Carthys  and  Geraldines  of  Desmond 

,  were  confederating  together  to  give  open 
assistance  to  the  lord  Thomas,  upon  which 

•  Allen  writes  to  Cromwell  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber:— "The  gentilmen  and  the  kingis  poor  subjectes 
crie  and  rcsortc  to  us  daily  for  defence,  but  our  peple 
will  not  oute  of  Dublin.  Sir,  as  I  and  master  tne- 
saurcr  have  advertised  you  hertofor,  this  rebcll  can- 
not be  subdued,  nor  the  kingis  landes  preserved  from 
utter  destruccion,  if  the  kingis  army,  although  they 
were  ten  thousande  in  number,  contyneu  thus  in 
Dublin.  Assuring,  it  is  evidently  knowen,  if  they 
hnd  setto  the  suboucng  of  him  (as  he  thought  him 
self  we  wold),  I  have  perfite  knowlege   by  thois 


the  earl  of  Ossory  marched  into  the  south  of 
Munster,  and  "sowed  such  strife  between  j 
them,  as  they  do  continue  in  the  same  (this 
was  written  in  the  following  summer),  full  of 
war  and  debate,  the  one  destroying  the  other." 
He  then  joined  with  Saintloo  in  reducing 
the  Irish  of  Wexford  to  obedience,  and  cap- 
tured one  or  two  of  their  strongholds.  At 
the  beginning  of  February  O'Brien  of  Tho-  I 
mond  was  to  have  joined  his  forces  to  those  j 
of  the  rebels,  but  the  earl  of  Ossory  encou- 
raged the  eldest  son  of  the  O'Brien  to  take 
up  arms  against  his  father  and  kinsmen,  and 
gave  him  such  assistance  with  his  own  depend- 
ents as  effectually  retained  the  whole  sept 
at  home.  Two  of  O'Moore's  brethren,  with 
various  gentlemen  of  O'Moore's  country, 
were  in  the  same  manner  engaged,  by  Ossory 's 
agency,  into  a  war  with  O'Moore,  so  that  he 
also  was  constrained  to  give  up  the  cause  of 
the  Geraldine  in  order  to  attend  to  his  own 
defence.  Thus  were  many  of  his  most  pow- 
erful allies  detached  from  him  in  one  way 
or  another,  till  he  was  reduced  to  a  position 
that  was  comparatively  helpless ;  and,  towards  I 
the  beginning  of  March,  after  having  seen 
that  his  strong  castle  of  Maynooth  was  in 
condition  to  stand  a  long  siege,  and  visited 
his  other  fortresses,  he  proceeded  into  Con-  ; 
naught  to  recruit  his  strength  with  new  alii-  | 
ances  there.  The  sort  of  warfare  which  had 
been  carried  on  during  the  month  of  Febru-  ! 
ary  in  the  English  pale  may  be  conceived 
from  the  statement  of  one  of  the  documents, 
that  on  the  27th  of  that  month  the  army  in 
Dublin  burnt  thirty  towns  which  were  the 
refuge  of  the  "traitor,"  as  he  was  usually 
called,  and  that  the  garrison  of  Trim  burnt 
nine  or  ten  towns  on  the  same  day.  The 
rebels  carried  on  their  burnings  upon  their 
enemies  in  a  similar  manner. 

Meanwhile,  the  deputy  had  at  length  been 
roused  from  his  sluggishness  by  the  receipt 
of  letters  from  the  English  monarch,  ex- 
pressing deep  displeasure  that  he  should 
have  remained  so  long  in  Ireland  consuming 
his  treasures  and  forces  to  no  purpose ;  and 
at  last,  on  the  13th  of  March,  having  sent 

which  have  privay  intelligence  with  him,  he  loked  for 
non  other  but  to  be  banished  a  monthc  past.  And 
now,  by  our  negligente  being  in  Dublin,  which  is 
situate  in  Ireland e  as  it  wor  Dover  in  Inglande  farr 
from  the  defence  of  thool  realm,  he  groweth  in  pride  i 
and  strength  agayne.    Whcrfor  it  shalbe  best  both  ' 
the  king  and  your  mastership  write  to  the  deputie  ' 
and  the  capitayncs  to  approachc  nigh  to  the  warrc,  ! 
and  leve  Dublin  and  Droghcda;  for  ye  shall  never 
have  good  service  doon  untill  ye  prohibitt  them  to 
demore  in  thois  placis." — Stait  Papers,  p.  221. 
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his  army  forwards,  Skeffington  proceeding 
'  in  person  to  Maynooth,  and  next  day  he 
j  commenced  the  siege  of  the  castle.  The 
j  garrison  consisted  of  above  a  hundred  able 
1  men,  no  less  than  sixty  of  whom  were 
!  gunners,  •'.  e.t  men  practised  in  the  use  of 
I  hand-guns  or  muskets,  a  class  of  soldiers 
j  who  were  at  this  time  much  less  numerous 
and  considered  much  more  efficient  than  the 
others.    The  ordnance  which  gave  most 
annoyance  to  the  besiegers  appears  to  have 
;  been  that  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty 
1  donjon  or  keep,  and  on  the  16th  of  March, 
I  the  latter  directed  their  cannon  against  this 
i  tower  from  the  north-west,  and  battered  the 
top  of  the  tower  till  it  was  no  longer  tena- 
!  ble,  and  the  guns  planted  upon  it  were 
'  rendered  useless.    Then  they  turned  their 
|  ordnance  against  the  base-court  of  the  castle, 
I  and  battered  furiously  night  and  day  the 
!  north-east  end,  which  had  been  made  very 
strong  with  a  new  bulwark,  from  the  18th 
,  to  the  22nd,  by  which  time  they  had  made 
]  a  wide  breach.    We  are  not  informed  what 
i  loss  the  besiegers  had  sustained  up  to  this 
time.    On  the  23rd,  between  four  and  five 
1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  lord  deputy's 
!  army  marched  to  this  breach,  and  after  an 
!  obstinate  struggle,  in  which  about  sixty  of 
the  garrison  are  said  to  have  been  skin, 
while  the  loss  of  the  assailants  were  only 
seven,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
base  court,  and  what  remained  of  the  garri- 
son retired  into  the  "great  castle."  This 
was  not  long  defended;   and   the  small 
|  number  of  soldiers  who  now  remained  to 
'  tjuard  it,  among  whom  was  Christopher 
Paris  their  captain,  surrendered  on  the  mere 
condition  that  their  lives  should  be  granted 
until  they  were  carried  before  the  deputy, 

*  This  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  May- 
nooth is  taken  from  the  official  dispatch  of  the  deputy 
and  council  of  state,  dated  from  Mavnooth,  on  the 
26th  of  March.  Stanihurst  (in  Holinshed)  has  given 
a  Ten*  different  account,  making  Christopher  Paris  to 
have  betrayed  the  castle  to  the  besiegers,  and  to  have 
been  the  only  man  executed.  We  here  give  Stani- 
hurst's  account  verbatim,  to  show  bow  Utile  this 
writer  is  to  be  depended  upon : — 

"  The  lord  deputic  marched  with  the  English  armie 
and  the  power  of  the  pale  to  Mainoth,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  castell  on  the  north  side  towards  the  parke. 
But  before  anie  pecce  was  discharged,  sir  William 
Brereton,  by  the  deputic  his  appointment,  did  summon 
the  castell,  offering  such  as  kept  it  to  depart  with  bag 
and  baggage,  and  besides  their  pardon  to  be  liberallie 
rewarded  for  their  good  and  loiall  service.  But  such 
1  as  warded  the  castell,  scornefullie  scoffing  the  knight 
his  offer,  gave  him  hartie  thanks  for  his  kindnesse, 
which  they  said  proceeded  rather  of  his  gentienesse 
than  of  their  deserving,  wishing  him  to  kecpe  up  in 
310 
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and  then  to  be  placed  at  his  discretion. 
They  supposed,  no  doubt,  that  after  so  many 
of  them  had  been  killed  in  the  assault,  the 
small  number  which  remained  might  easily 
hope  for  mercy ;  but  in  this  they  were  mis- 
taken. "  Considering,"  says  sir  William 
Skeffington,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  king, 
"  the  high  enterprize  and  presumption 
attempted  by  them  against  your  grace's 
crown  and  majesty,  and  also  that  if  by  any 
means  they  should  escape,  the  most  of  them 
being  gunners,  they  at  some  other  time 
would  semblably  elsewhere  aid  your  traitors, 
and  be  example  and  means  to  others  to  do 
likewise,  we  all  thought  expedient  and 
requisite  that  they  should  be  put  to  execu- 
tion for  the  dread  and  example  of  others." 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th 
they  were  brought  out  and  examined,  and 
their  depositions  committed  to  writing. 
They  were  then  brought  to  trial  before  the 
provost-marshal  and  captains,  and,  upon 
their  own  previous  confessions  and  deposi- 
tions, condemned  to  die;  and  immediately 
afterwards  they  were  taken  out  before  the 
gate  of  the  castle,  where  twenty-five  of  them 
were  beheaded  and  one  hanged.  The  whole 
number  taken  prisoners  was  thirty-seven, 
and  as  the  dean  of  Kildare  and  at  least  one 
other  ecclesiastic  are  stated  to  have  been 
among  them,  these  probably,  with  some 
others  who  were  reserved  for  further  exami- 
nation, were  saved.  Among  the  depositions, 
which  were  forwarded  to  the  king,  that  of 
one  priest  stated  that  the  emperor  had 
undertaken  to  send  ten  thousand  men  to  the 
rebels  by  the  1st  of  May,  and  that  the  king 
of  Scots  also  had  promised  speedy  assist- 
ance.* 

After  the  taking  of  Maynooth,  the  deputy 

store  such  Hberall  offers  for  a  dee  re  yeare,  and  to 
write  his  commendations  home  to  his  freends,  and  , 
withall  to  keepe  his  head  warme,  for,  at  their  hand* 
he  was  like  to  have  but  a  cold  Bute.  Finallie,  not  to 
take  such  kecpe  of  their  safetie,  in  that  they  were 
assured,  that  he  and  his  fellowes  should  be  sooner 
from  the  siege  raised  than  they  from  the  hold  re- 
mooved. 

"  Upon  this  round  answere,  the  ordinances  were 

planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  castell,  which  made 
no  great  batterie  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight;  yet  the 
castell  so  warilie  on  ech  side  invironed,  as  the  rebelles 
were  imbard  from  all  egresae  and  rcgrease.  Chris-  . 
topher  Parese,  foster-brother  to  Thomas  Fittgir&ld, 
to  whome  of  speciall  trust  the  charge  of  the  castell 
was  chietlie  committed, proftring  his voluntarie  service 
(which,  for  the  more  part,  is  so  thanklessc  and 
unsavorie  as  it  stinketh),  determined  to  go  an  ate 
beyond  his  fellows,  in  betraieng  the  castell  to  the 
governor.  In  this  resolution  he  shot  a  letter  indorsed 
to  the  lord  deputie,  the  effect  whereof  was,  that  h* 
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again  relapsed  into  his  former  sluggishness, 
and  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  same  petty 
manner  as  before.    The  earl  of  Ossory  alone 
exhibited  his  usual  activity.    While  Skef- 
fington's  army  carried  on  the  siege  of  May- 
nooth,  the  earl  and  sir  John  Saintloo  posted 
themselves,  with  their  forces,  so  as  to  hinder 
any  relief  from  the  O'Moores,  the  Mac 
Moroughs,  or  the  Geraldines  of  the  south, 
and  they,  at  the  same  time,  persuaded  many 
gentlemen  of  Kildare  to  desert  the  rebel 
standard. 

The  lord  Thomas  had,  in  the  meantime, 
with  the  assistance  of  O'Connor  Faly,  col- 
lected a  considerable  army  in  Connaught, 
and  he  was  hasting  with  it  to  the  relief  of 
Maynooth,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  fall  of  that  fortress,  and  of  the  fate  of 
the  garrison.    His  followers  were  struck 
with  dismay,  many  of  them  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  his  army  gradually  dwindled 
away,  until  at  length  his  company  was  re- 
duced to  only  about  sixteen  gentlemen  and 
priests,  and  with  this  small  train  he  took 
refuge  with  his  staunch  friend  O'Brien  of 
Thouiond.    His  first  impulse  was  to  hasten 

in  person  to  Spain,  and  not  to  return  till  the 
forces  promised  by  the  emperor  were  ready 
to  embark  with  him.  He  soon  abandoned 
this  *  plan,  as  his  prospects  at  home  seemed 
a^ain  to  brighten,  and  he  merely  sent  some 
oi  his  confidential  friends  to  Spain  to  hasten 
the  foreign  levies.  O'Neill,  in  the  north, 
had  been  very  active  for  him,  and  had 
brought  in  a  considerable  number  of  Scots 
of  the  Isles ;  and  as  Manus  O'Donnell  was 
ready  to  join  with  O'Neill,  and  O'Connor 
Faly  was  also  prepared  to  take  up  arms  when 
required,  the  lord  Thomas  calculated  that 
before  Midsummer  he  would  be  able,  by 
means  of  this  formidable  confederacy,  to 
invade  the  English  pale  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force.  But  the  difficulties  which  lay  in 
the  way  of  these  plans  were  greater  than  he 
expected.  The  domestic  dissensions  in  the 
various  septs  still  paralyzed  the  motions  of 
their  chieftains ;  the  chiefs  who  had  hitherto 
supported  the  cause  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  especially  O'DonneT,  Connelagh 
O'Neill,  Maguire,  O'Neill  of  Claneboy,  and 
other  chiefs  of  Ulster,  were  confirmed  in 
their  fidelity  by  recent  events,  and  were 

1 
1 
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would  devise  means  the  castell  should  be  taken,  bo 
that  he  might  have  a  lumme  of  monie  for  his  paines, 
and  a  competent  stale  during  his  life.    This  motion, 
by  letters  to  and  fro  agreed  upon,  P arose  caused  such 
as  kept  the  ward  to  swill  and  boll  so  much,  as  they 
snorted  all  the  night  like  grunting  hogs,  litle  mis- 
deeming that,  whilest  they  slept,  anie  Judas  had 
beene  waking  within  the  castell. 
"  The  occasion  of  this  extraordinaric  exceeding 
colored,  for  snatching  unto  the  castell  a  field- 
peece  the  daie  before  from  the  armie,  for  which  they 
kept  such  pot-revels  and  triumphant  carousing  an 
none  of  them  could  discerne  his  beds  head  from  the 
beds  feet.    Parese,  taking  his  tide  and  time,  made 
signe  to  the  armie  betwecne  the  twilight  and  dawning 
of  the  daie,  who,  having  scaling  ladders  in  readinease, 
would  not  overslipthe  oportumtie  offered.  Holland, 
petit  capteine  to  SaUsburie,  was  one  of  the  forwardest 
in  this  exploit,  who,  leaping  downe  from  the  wall, 
fell  by  mishap  into  a  pipe  of  feathers,  where  he  was 
up  to  the  arme  pita,  so  stiffelie  sticking  therein,  and 
also  unwealdie  in  his  armor,  as  there  could  not  helpe 
himselfe  neither  in  nor  out    Sir  William  B  re  re  ton 
and  his  band,  having  scaled  the  wals,  cried  on  a 
sudden, 1  sain  t  George,  saint  George  P  Three  drunken 
swads,  that  kept  the  castell,  thought  that  this  showt 
was  nought  else  but  a  dreame,  till  time  they  espied 
the  walles  full  of  armed  men,  and  one  of  them  withall 
perceiving  Holland  thus  intangled  in  the  pipe,  be- 
stowed an  arrow  upon  him,  which  by  good  hap  did 
misae  him.  Holland  foorthwith  rescued  oy  his  fellows 
shot  at  the  other,  and  strake  him  so  full  under  the 
skull,  as  he  left  him  spralling.   The  resistance  was 
faint  when  the  souldiors  entered,  some  yeelding  them- 
selves, others,  that  withstood  them,  alaine.    Sir  Wil- 
liam Brereton  ran  up  to  the  highest  turrett  of  the 
castell,  and  aduancea  his  standard  on  the  top  thereof, 
notifieng  to  the  deputie  that  the  fort  was  woone.  .  .  . 

The  lord  deputie  entred  the  castell  in  the  afternoone. 
.  .  .  Christopher  Parese,  not  misdoubting  but  that 
he  should  have  beene  dubd  knight  for  nis  service 
doone  that  daie,  presented  himselfe  before  the  govern- 
our,  with  a  cheerefull  and  familiar  countenance,  as 
who  should  saie,  •  Here  is  he  that  did  the  deed.'  The 
deputie  verie  coldlie  and  halfe  sternlie  casting  an  eie 
towards  him,  said, '  Parese,  I  am  to  thanke  thee  on 
my  master  the  king  his  bchalfe  for  this  thy  proffered 
service,  which  I  must  acknowledge  to  have  beene  a 
sparing  of  great  charges,  and  a  saving  of  manie  vali- 
ant soldiors  lives  to  his  highnesse;  and  when  his 
males  tie  shall  be  thereof  advertised,  I  dare  be  tiold  to 
saie  that  he  will  not  see  thee  lacko  during  thy  life. 
And  because  I  maie  be  the  better  instructed  how  to 
reward  thee  during  my  governement,  I  would  gladlie 
learne  what  thy  lord  ana  master  bestowed  on  thee.' 
Parese,  set  a-gog  with  these  mild  speeches,  and  sup- 
posing the  more  he  recited  the  better  he  should  be 
rewarded,  left  not  untold  the  meanest  good  turne  that 
ever  he  receiued  at  his  lords  hands.  '  Why,  Parese,' 
quoth  the  deputie, '  couldest  thou  find  in  thine  heart 
to  betraie  his  castell,  that  hath  beene  so  good  lord  to 
thee?  Trulie,  thou  that  art  so  hollow  to  him,  wilt 
never  be  true  to  us?*  And  therewithal!,  turning  his 
talke  to  his  officers,  he  gave  them  commandement  to 
deliver  Parese  the  summe  of  monie  that  was  promised 
him  upon  the  surrender  of  the  castell,  ana  after  to 
chop  off  his  head.  Parese,  at  this  cold  salutation  of 
'  Farewell,  and  be  hanged P  turning  his  simpering  to 
whimpering,  said,  '  My  lord,  had  I  wist  that  you 
would  have  dealt  so  streictlie  with  me,  your  lordship 
should  not  have  woone  this  fort  with  so  little  bloud- 
shed  as  you  did.' " 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  this  story  is 
a  very  old  one,  and  had  been  told  of  a  multitude  of 
fortresses  betrayed  to  enemies  long  before  the  capture 
of  Maynooth. 
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indefatigable  in  discovering  the  designs  of 
the  Irish  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  and  in 
frustrating  them;  and  many  of  those  who 
had  been  hitherto  doubtful  in  their  zeal 
in  lord  Thomas's  cause,  now  openly  de- 
serted it. 

For  many  weeks  after  the  capture  of 
Maynooth,  the  infirm  and  spiritless  deputy 
took  up  his  residence  in  that  fortress,  and 
■  kept  round  him  a  portion  of  his  army, 
the  only  effect  of  which  was  partially  to 
keep  in  check  the  neighbouring  districts. 
Within  a  short  time  after  the  fall  of  May- 
nooth, the  king's  troops  were  in  possession 
of  the  other  castles  of  the  Geraldines  in 
Kildare  and  Carlow.    Other  divisions  of  the 
army  were  now  stationed  in  positions  to 
repress  the  incursions   of  the  rebels  on 
different  sides.    Thus  sir  Rice  Mansell,  who 
had  come  over  with  sir  John  Saintloo,  held 
|  Trim;  Salisbury  commanded  at  Dundalk; 
;     Brereton  held  Dublin  castle;  and  another 
I    advanced  post  was  left  in  the  charge  of 
I     Saintloo  himself. 

So  far,  however,  from  doing  any  active 
1    service,   these  garrisons  were  continually 
!    exposed  to  attacks  from  the  Irish  who  sided 
with  the  rebel  Geraldine  in  the  parti zan 
warfare  which  now  devastated  the  fairest 
districts  of  the  island.    The  various  strata- 
gems employed  by  the  lord  Thomas  on  these 
occasions,  and  the  daring  exploits  performed 
!    by  himself  and  his  followers,  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a  multitude  of  stories,  which  were 
probably  seldom  true  in  themselves,  but 
'    which  pictured  accurately  the  character  of 
!    the  hostilities  as  they  were  now  carried  on. 
S tan i hurst  has  preserved  two,  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  no  other  reason  for  doubting 
than  the  too  general  want  of  authenticity  in 
this  writer's   narratives.     Thus,   on  one 
occasion,  after  his  castle  of  Rathangan  had 
|  been  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the  king's 
i  troops,  he  caused  a  drove  of  cattle  to  be 
brought  early  in  the  morning  within  sight 
i  of  the  watch,  who  giving  immediate  notice 
j    of  the  supposed  booty,  part  of  the  gar- 
rison issued  out  to  capture  them.  Lord 
I  Thomas  and  his  men,  who  lay  in  ambush, 
fell  suddenly  upon  them  and  slew  the  greater 
part  of  them.    At  another  time  he  set  fire 
to  a  village  near  Trim,  and  clad  some  of  his 
;  horsemen,  who  could  speak  English,  like  the 
1  deputy's  soldiers,  who  rode  in  all  haste  to 
:  the  town  with  a  hue  and  cry,  proclaiming 
I  they  were  captain  Salisbury's  soldiers,  and 
,  that  the  traitor  Thomas  fitz  Gerald  was 
burning  a  village  hard  by.    The  garrison  of 


Trim  hurried  out  without  much  order,  when  ' 
they  were  attacked  by  their  enemies,  who  , 
were  assembled  in  gnat  numbers  near  Trim;  [ 
many  of  them  were  slaughtered,  and  the  : 
rest  owed  their  safety  mainly  to  a  cemetery 
in  which  they  had  taken  shelter,  and  which 
was  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  super- 
stitious Irish. 

Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Ossory,  as  usual, 
was  the  only  really  active  commander  in  the 
king's  service.  In  April,  by  the  desire  of 
the  deputy  and  council,  he  marched  with  ; 
a  strong  body  of  his  own  men,  to  Navan, 
and  thence  he  detached  his  son,  the  lord 
James  Butler,  who  held  the  office  of  lord 
treasurer  of  Ireland,  to  lay  waste  the  lands 
of  the  Tyrrells,  Daltons,  Pctits,  and  other 
"degenerate"  English,  who  had  supported 
the  cause  of  "  Silken  Thomas."  The  castle 
of  the  Tyrrells  was  taken,  and  two  only  of  ; 
the  garrison  escaped  in  the  slaughter  which 
accompanied  the  assault.  Greater  service 
was  done  to  the  English  cause  by  Ossory 
himself,  who  at  this  moment  induced  the 
powerful  Irish  chief  O'Moore  to  proceed 
with  him  to  Maynooth,  where  he  was  per- 
suaded or  bought  over  to  the  side  of  the 
English  government,  "  which,"  says  the  earl, 
"  we  concluded  the  rather,  for  that  then  we 
were  but  at  a  slipper  point  with  all  the 
Irishry,  and  having  him  assured,  being  the 
hardiest  captain  of  them  all,  we  might  enter 
the  sharper  in  business,  and  have  the  better 
and  honourabler  peace  with  the  residue  of 
the  Irishry."  The  submission  of  O'Moore 
was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Mac  Mux- 
rough.  Even  O'Connor  Faly  is  represented 
as  wavering  in  his  attachment  to  the  rebel 
cause. 

While  Skeffington  remained  still  sick  at  j 
Maynooth,  the  earl  of  Ossory  joined  in  con- 
sultation with  the  council  at  Dublin,  and  it 
was  determined,  in  the  apparently  prosperous 
state  of  the  king's  cause  in  Ireland,  to  invade 
Westmeath,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  that 
district  to  betterobedience.  After  this,Ossory 
and  Saintloo  were  to  place  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  force,  and  march  into  Mud-  1  | 
stcr,  where  they  proposed  to  lay  siege  to  the  i  ' 
castle  of  Dungarvan,  and  to  hinder  the  Irish  j 
septs  on  that  side  the  Shannon  from  joining  ■  i 
O'Brien,  for  they  apprehended  a  confederacy 
between  O'Brien  and  O'Connor,  their  hopes 
being  only  in  the  belief  that  both  those  chiefs 
were  reduced  to  too  great  weakness  to  be 
very   formidable   by  themselves.     In  the 
s;ime  expedition  they  were  to  seize  upon  the 
castles  of  the  carl  of  Kildare  in  Limerick, 
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which  were  the  only  fortresses  garrisoned  by 
;  the  rebel  lord  that  still  held  out.    At  the 
'  same  time  the  council  were  to  send  a  force 
to  the  borders  of  Offaly,  which  they  imagined 
would  be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
new  ally  O'Moore,  to  hold  O'Connor  in 
check.  • 
In  the  paper  of  instructions  to  his  raes- 
j  senger  proceeding  to  England,  which  con- 
!  tains  the  statement  of  these  designs,  the 
earl  of  Ossory  offers  various  suggestions  for 
I  securing   and   improving   the  advantages 
already  gained  over  the  enemy.    He  states 
that  all  the  castles  in  Kildare  and  Carlow 
were  now  strongly  garrisoned  for  the  king ; 
and  he  urges  that  an  act  of  attainder  should 
be  passed  against  the  house  of  Kildare  as 
speedily  as  possible,  because,  till  that  had 
been  effected,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
farm  the  forfeited  lands  to  the  king's  profit. 
He  recommends,  under  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  the  temporary 
.  suspension  of  Poyning's  Act,  which  prohi- 
I  bited  the  holding  of  a  parliament  without  a 
I  certificate  being  sent  into  England  of  the 
business  it  was  intended  to  transact;  and  he 
strongly  advises  a  resumption  of  all  grants 
of  the  king's  revenues  and  customs,  and  that 
they  should  in  future  be  kept  in  the  king's 
hands.     He  further  suggests  that  money 
should  be  raised  for  the  king's  service  by 
punishing  some  of  the  gentlemen  and  others 
of  the  pale  who  had  broken  their  allegiance, 
with  fines  of  money. 

The  writing  of  this  paper  was  hardly 
finished,  when  the  plans  of  the  council  were 
disconcerted  by  the  arrival  of  intelligence 
that  O'Connor,  O'Brien,  and  O'Kclly,  had 
raised  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  of  Mun- 
ster  and  Connaught,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  invading  the  English  pale.  We  gather 
from  the  scanty  records  of  the  two  following 
months,  that  owing  to  the  remissness  of  the 
deputy  and  some  of  his  officers,  the  small 
English  army  had  become  mutinous  and  dis- 
orderly, and  that  they  could  not  be  restrained 
by  their  officers  from  plundering  and  abusing 
friends  and  foes.  Wearied  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  incapacity  of  their  chief,  the  council 
at  Dublin  at  length  despatched  two  of  its 
members,  the  chief-justice  Aylmer,  and 
Allen  the  master  of  the  rolls,  to  England, 
to  represent  to  the  king  the  necessity  of 
committing  the  direction  of  affairs  in  Ireland 
to  some  man  of  courage  and  experience  in 
military  affiirs;  upon  which  Henry  appointed 
to  the  military  command  in  Ireland  the  lord 
Leonard  Gray,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
vol.  I.  2  R 


giving  him  subsequently  the  office  of  deputy, 
so  ill  filled  at  present  by  the  aged  and  feeble  I 
Skeffington.    On  the  27th  of  July,  Aylmer 
and  Allen  were  at  Beaumaris,  on  their  return 
to  Ireland,  and  they  then  received  informa- 
tion that  during  their  absence  the  rebels  had  i 
overrun  a  great  portion  of  the  English  pos-  !  1 
sessions,  that  they  had  burnt  Kildare  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  and  that  a 
strong  garrison  accidentally  placed  at  Naas 
had  alone  hindered  them  from  carrying  their  i 
devastations  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  "which 
had  been  a  loss  in  effect  irrecuperable."  An 
attempt  made  by  a  rebel  lord  to  capture  a 
convoy  of  provisions  sent  from  Naas  to  the 
castle  of  Rathangan  had  ended  in  a  signal  > 
defeat  of  the   assailants,  and  somewhat '  • 
checked  their  insolence. 

Lord  Leonard  Gray  landed  in  Ireland  on  '  < 
the  28th  of  July,  and  on  the  1st  of  August ;  j 
he  was   followed  by  Aylmer  and  Allen. 
They  proceeded  immediately,  with  the  forces 
they  brought  with  them,  into  the  county  of 
Kildare,  now  the  principal  seat  of  the  war, 
and  the  two  latter  give  a  melancholy  picture  , 
of  the  state  to  which  the  country  had  been 
reduced  during  the  short  period  of  their  j 
absence.    "We  marvelled,"  they  say,  "to 
consider  the  estate  of  this  country  at  our 
landing,  so  far  altered  from  the  condition 
that  we  left  it  at  our  departure.    For  in  the 
county  of  Kildare  there  be  eight  hundreds  . 
or  baronies,  and  six  of  them  were  in  effect  ' 
all  burnt,  few  or  no  people  inhabiting  there,  | 
but  leaviug  their  corn  on  the  ground  to  the  I 
traitors;  besides  many  and  divers  hurts,  j 
burnings,  and  wastes  done  within  the  shire 
of  Meath."    The  castle  of  Rathangan  had 
been  captured,  and  recovered,  and  the  lord 
Thomas  himself  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  on  the  latter  occasion.    While  the 
attention  of  the  garrison  of  Naas  was  drawn 
off  by  the  ravages  of  the  insurgents  in  an- 
other quarter,  the  O'Tooles  and  O' Byrnes, 
descending  suddenly  from  their  mountains, 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  noble  castle  • 
of  Powerscourt,  built  by  the  earls  of  Kildare  , 
at  an  immense  cost,  and  levelled  its  walls 
with  the  ground. 

O'Moore  appears  now  to  have  been  acting 
cordially  with  the  English,  and  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  lord  Leonard  Gray,  he  joined 
him  in  a  foray  into  the  district  of  Allon,  in 
Kildare,  where  the  rebels  were  then  in  force. 
By  a  judicious  combination  of  movements, 
suggested,  it  appears,  by  O'Moore  himself,  j 
they  succeeded  in  surrounding  the  young 
Geraldine  chief,  with  several  of  his  kins- 
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men  who  had  shown  themselves  wannest  in 
his  cause,  when  accompanied  with  only  about 
three  or  four  hundred  of  his  followers,  and 
they  only  escaped  by  the  ill-conduct  of 

,  some  of  the  Knglish  soldiers,  who  ran  away 

,  to  secure  their  booty,  instead  of  performing 
the  service  which  was  entrusted  to  them. 

I  It  was  observed  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  Irish  for  the  Geraldines 

I  was  so  strong,  that  although  O'Moore's 
people  showed  no  mercy  for  the  soldiers  of 
O'Connor,  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
strike  those  of  the  lord  Thomas.  The  latter 
was  reported  to  have  been  captured  by  some 

I  of  the  Irish  of  O'Moore's  company,  who 
set  him  at  liberty  as  soon  as  they  knew  him. 

:  The  war  was  doubtless  protracted  by  the 
collusive  conduct  of  those  engaged  in  it. 
It  was,  however,  now  approaching  fast 
towards  a  termination,  as  far  as  the  lord 
Thomas  was  personally  concerned;  though 

i  the  inactivity  of  the  deputy  was  still  the 

;  main  obstacle  to  the  king  s  service. 

This  inactivity  now  gave  rise  to  loud  com- 
plaints, which  reached  the  king  and  his 
ministers  from  difFerent  quarters.  "  To  be 
plain  to  you,"  Aylmer  and  Allen  wrote  to 
Cromwell  on  the  21st  of  August,  "  our 
deputy  is  as  evil,  and  worse  in  his  health, 
than  he  was  at  our  departure  from  hence; 
inasmuch  as,  at  his  last  being  in  Drogheda 
for  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  O'Neill 
and  others  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  where- 
unto  we  have  no  firm  credence  whilst  no 
hostages  be  delivered  for  performance  of 
the  same,  he  was  almost  dead  among  them. 
Whereupon  the  council,  before  our  arrival, 
were  determined  to  certify  the  king  of  his 
debility ;  but  thinking  to  move  him  thereof 
to  the  intent  he  should  assent  thereunto,  they 
considered  that  he  would  discourage  so  much 
thereat,  that  it  should  be  occasion  to  hinder 
<  his  health.  But  surely  the  man  is  spent; 
I  and  by  reason  of  his  impotencie,  if  the 
i  treasurer  (Brereton)  at  this  time  had  not  set 
his  hand,  the  land  had  been  destroyed  to 
the  sea-side.  For  the  lordship  of  Maynooth, 
which  was  worth  four  hundred  marks  by  the 
year,  where  he  lyeth  himself,  is  made  waste 
to  the  gates  of  the  castle,  and  on  this  side 
two  miles,  and  his  own  beasts  taken  thence 
from  him,  and  he  not  able  to  rescue  nothing. 
Or,  if  he  rise  before  ten  or  eleven  of  the 
clock,  he  is  almost  dead  before  noon.  And 
now,  in  this  latter  end  of  the  summer,  and 
the  chief  of  the  harvest,  he  with  the  army 
being  appointed  to  set  forward  with  twenty- 
one  days  victuals  on  Monday  last  towards 
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O'Connor's  country,  this  day,  being  Satur- 
day, he  is  not  forth,  and  my  lord  Leonard 
and  the  residue  of  the  army  lie  in 
the  field  spending  their  victuals;  and  my 
lord  Butler  with  six  score  horsemen  and 
five  hundred  footmen,  O'Moore,  and  Cahir 
O'Connoi,  on  the  other  side  do  likewise ;  so 
as  either  the  journey  (expedition)  shall  be 
disappointed,  or  at  the  least  nothing  so  much 
hurt  done  to  the  enemies  as  else  might. 
Wherefore,  considering  that  he  is  not  able 
to  stir,  nor  execute  his  room  (place)  for 
debility,  and  that  the  winter  is  drawing 
nigh,  and  also  for  that  the  king  is  deter- 
mined that  my  lord  Leonard  shall  be  deputy, 
who  we  trust  shall  do  high  service — lor  in 
judgments  by  his  doings  now,  he  will  exe- 
cute that  room  very  well,  for  he  beginneth 
to  order  well  the  army,  and  is  a  stirrer 
abroad  and  no  sleeper  in  the  morning — that 
the  king's  highness  send  as  well  for  the  other 
home,  as  a  patent  for  the  lord  Leonard  of 
the  same  office."  Two  days  after  this,  on 
the  23rd  of  August,  the  earl  of  Ossory, 
writing  to  his  agent  at  courts,  complains  in 
equally  bitter  terms  of  the  inconvenience  he 
had  been  put  to  by  Skefiington's  dilatoriness. 
"  The  deputy,"  he  says,  "  appointed  my 
retinue  to  be  at  the  Naas  the  14th  day  of 
August,  where  they  have  continued  these 
seven  days,  spending  their  victuals  voidly  (to 
no  purpose),  awaiting  upon  the  deputy,  who 
pondereth  little  my  charge,  and  the  cost  the 
country  have  there,  burning  and  robbing.* 
And  he  before  put  me  to  great  charge,  before 
Christmas,  and  neither  came  nor  sent  to  me, 
and  eftsoons  before  Midsummer,  with  much 
victuals.  And  when  I  brought  my  company 
to  the  Naas,  he  made  the  most  part  oi  my 
company  to  return  home.  And  this  is  now 
the  fourth  hosting  that  I  have  answered; 
and  yet  the  deputy  never  wrote  to  the  king 
of  my  service  or  charge,  but  would  have  all 
the  glory  and  fame  of  other  men's  services 
attributed  to  himself.  If  he  had  followed 
my  counsel,  Thomas  of  Kildare  had  been 
kept  still  with  O'Brien,  and  O'Connors 
pledges  in  keeping  ;f  whereby  the  said  Tho- 
mas should  have  had  no  succour  in  O'Con- 
nor's country,  and  the  English  pale  in  safe- 
guard, and  the  army  and  I  all  this  season 
occupied  in  the  king's  great  affairs,  in  break- 
ing O'Brien's  bridge,  taking  Dungarvan,  and 
reforming  or  subduing  the  O'Briens,  and 

•  The  country  being  exposed  to  the  enemy's  plun- 
dering parti  eft. 

t  ».  e.  The  English  deputy  would  hare  had  hostages 
for  O'Connor's  good  behaviour. 
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Munster  Gerald  ines,  and  all  Munster;  which 
bad  been  well  forwards  by  this  time,  if  this 
wilful  dangling  with  O'Connor  had  not  been. 
The  deputy  folio  we  th  the  counsel  of  such 
as  have  neither  strength,  activity,  practice 
(experience),  or  yet  goodwill  to  further  the 
king's  most  necessary  affairs."  The  earl 
adds  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  conduct  of 
the  English  soldiers  among  their  friends — 
"  Labour  master  secretary's  (Cromwell's) 
letters  to  the  under-treasurer  and  captains 
to  see  the  army  of  better  order  than  they 
were  last  in  these  parts,  rifling  and  taking 
pigs,  geese,  capons,  chickens,  perforce,  for 
nought;  cutting  crosses  and  chequers  of 
their  beds ;  forcing  the  taverners,  and  other 
inconvenience.  The  country  where  they  be 
complain  sore  upon  them." 

The  deputy  had  at  this  time  joined  the 
army,  and  they  marched  directly  into  Offaly. 
There,  instead  of  meeting  with  the  desper- 
ate opposition  they  expected,  messengers 
from  O'Connor  and  lord  Thomas  fitz  Gerald 
brought  them  their  written  offers  of  submis- 
sion upon  certain  conditions,  and  the  former 
gave  his  hostages,  and  was  received  into  the 
king's  peace.  The  next  day  the  lord  Thomas 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  English  camp;  he  was 
carried  immediately  to  Dublin,  and  his  cap- 
ture was  considered  a  matter  of  such  great 
importance  that  before  the  end  of  the  month 
he  was  conducted  to  England  by  the  lord 
Leonard  Gray. 

The  terms  on  which  the  rebel  lord  sur- 
rendered himself  have  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  discussion,  and  are  still  wrapped 
in  some  mystery.  Stanihurst,  whom  we 
have  seen  on  several  occasions  to  be  un- 
worthy of  credit,  asserts  that  he  had  the 
deputy's  "faithful  and  undoubted  promise" 
that  he  should  receive  the  king's  pardon  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  and  he  adds  further 
that  they  took  the  sacrament  together  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  conditions  before  the 
.  submission  took  place.  Yet  it  appears  from 
Skefhng ton's  own  letter  that  he  was  not 

•  This  letter,  as  printed  in  the  State  Papers,  p.  273, 
is  as  follows : — 

"  Lord  Thomas  JUz  Gerald  to  lord  Leonard  Gray. 

"  A  flier  all  dw  recummendations,  I  hartely  recum- 
mend  me  unto  your  lordshyp,  sertyfiying  you  that 
whereas  I  have  done  any  thyng  contrary  agaynst  my 
sovyryng  lorde,  the  hinges  grace  ys  mynd,  came 
nothyng  of  my  owne  mere  motyon,  butt  onely  by 

irouer  (?  their)  cownsayll,  the  which  bene  in  your 
ordshypyB  cumpany  now,  as  ben  Thomas  Ewstas, 
and  Gerald  Qerott,  bhane  ys  son,  with  dyverse  othyrs, 
by  the  which  I  was  gowernyd  att  that  tyme,  and  dyd 
nothyng  butt  sifter  ther  mynd;  the  which  I  reportt 


present,  and  he  was  then  so  little  acquainted  r 
with  what  had  really  taken  place,  that  he 
tells  the  king  that  Thomas  fitz  Gerald  "  hath 
submitted  and  yielded  himself  to  your  high- 
ness's  mercy  and  pity,  without  condition 
either  of  pardon,  life,  lands,  or  goods,  but 
only  submitting  himself  to  your  grace." 
This,  however,  was  certainly  not  the  case, 
for  the  council,  writing  three  days  after  to 
inform  the  king  of  the  capture  of  the 
"traitor,"  state  that  his  submission  was 
made  to  the  lord  Leonard  Gray,  the  lord 
James  Butler,  and  the  lord  chief  justice, 
and  they  "most  humbly"  beseech  his  high- 
ness, "  that  according  to  the  comfort  of  our 
words  spoken  to  the  same  Thomas  to  allure 
him  to  yield  himself,  ye  would  be  merciful 
to  the  said  Thomas,  especially  concerning 
his  life."  The  letter  which  "  Silken  Thomas" 
wrote  to  lord  Leonard  Gray  before  he  came 
into  the  English  camp  is  preserved,  and 
shows  us  the  humiliating  position  to  which 
he  must  have  been  reduced,  when  he  coidd 
condescend  to  seek  the  unworthy  justifica- 
tion of  throwing  his  whole  fault  upon  his 
advisers,  who  were  with  the  deputy;  in  it 
he  makes  pardon,  not  only  for  his  life,  but 
for  his  lands,  a  condition  of  his  surrender.* 
The  king  was  evidently  displeased  and  em- 
barrassed at  the  conditions,  whatever  they 
were ;  and  from  a  letter  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk to  Cromwell,  it  is  clear  that  they 
amounted  to  a  promise  that  his  life  should 
be  spared.  "  According  to  my  accustomed 
fashion,"  says  the  duke,  "  plainly  to  show 
my  opinion  concerning  his  highness's  affairs, 
I  am  of  the  mind,  as  yet,  and  shall  be  until 
I  shall  hear  better  reason  to  the  contrary, 
that  in  no  wise  he  should  be  as  yet  put  to 
execution,  quod  defertur,  non  au/ertur  (what 
is  delayed,  is  not  relinquished).  And  these 
be  part  of  the  reasons  to  lead  me  thereunto. 
One  is,  that  concerning  the  fashion  of  his 
submission,  my  lord  Leonard  and  my  lord 
Butler  shall  for  ever  lose  their  credit  in 
Ireland;  which  were  pity,  for  they  may  do 

me  to  all  the  lordes  of  the  Englys  pale.   Wherefore  t 
I  hartely  desyre  your  lordshyp  to  be  intersscssor 
betwyx  my  sayd  ys  grase  and  me,  that  I  may  have 
my  pardon  for  me  and  myn  lyff  and  landea,  the  which 
shall  nott  be  ondyservyd  to  the  uttermost  of  my 

r>wer  j  and  yff  I  cannott  optayne  my  forsayd  pardon, 
hawe  no  nothyr  to  do  butt  shyfte  for  my  sylff  the 
best  that  I  can;  trustyng  in  God  who  preserv  your 
lordshyp. 

"  By  your  lown  frend, 

"  T".  pytz  Geralde." 

"  To  the  rygtht  worsypfull  lord  Leynard  Gray, 
delyver  this  with  spede." 
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good  service.  Another  is,  that  surely  the 
Irishmen  shall  never  after  put  themselves 
into  none  Englishman's  hands ;  which  if 
they  do  not  (considering  that  daily  for  divers 
causes  many  of  them  shall  offend),  his  grace 
shall  be  enforced  immediately  to  proceed  to 
the  general  conquest  of  the  land." 

The  king,  though  glad  that  his  "  traitor" 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  was  evidently  little 
inclined  to  confirm  the  merciful  conditions 
of  his  captors.  Yet  he  so  far  followed  the 
advice  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  that  he  de- 
layed making  known  his  decisions  for  several 
months.  In  the  meantime  he  wrote  to  his 
deputy,  thanking  him  for  the  service  done 
in  the  capture  of  the  rebel,  adding,  however, 
"the  doing  whereof,  albeit  we  accept  it 
thankfully,  yet  if  he  had  been  apprehended 
after  such  sort  as  was  convenable  to  his 
deservings,  the  same  had  been  much  more 
thankful  and  better  to  our  contentation." 


There  is,  however,  a  feeling  of  kindliness  to- 
wards his  old  servant  in  this  letter  which  does 
honour  to  the  royal  writer,  when  he  conti-  I 
nues,  "and  consequently,  according  our  esti- 
nation  incident  towards  you,  in  this  behalf, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  same,  we  be  not 
so  moved  with  your  age,  sickness,  and  debi- 
lity, which  no  doubt  be  no  small  impeach- 
ment unto  you  and  hindrance  of  our  causes, 
as  we  will  yet,  in  respect  thereof,  remove 
you  from  the  room,  honour,  and  authority, 
which  we  have  committed  unto  you  in  that 
land;  but  for  your  comfort  be  contented  to 
tolerate  your  said  sickness  and  debility,  per- 
mitting you  to  continue  therein."  Sir  Wil- 
liam Skeffington,  who  was  no  doubt  well 
aware  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made 
to  obtain  his  recall,  lived  but  a  short  time  to 
enjoy  the  consolation  of  seeing  thus  that  they 
had  not  been  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  WAR  IN  IRELAND;  THE  RIVAL  EARLS  OF  DESMOND;  ATTAINDER  AND  EXECUTION  OF 
TUB  OERALDINES  OF  K1LDARE;  DESTRUCTION  OF  O'BRIEN'S  BRIDGE. 


Y  the  capture  of  its  chief, 
the  strength  of  the 
rebellion  was  broken, 
although  it  was  not 
ended.  There  remained 
still  many  of  his  kins- 
men and  advisers  to  be 
taken,  and  most  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  who  had 
assisted  him  remained 
in  arms,  hostile  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. Even  O'Connor  Faly,  although  he 
had  made  a  nominal  peace  with  the  deputy, 
was  still  an  object  of  suspicion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  determined  intention  was  now 
shown  to  pursue  the  advantages  which  had 
been  already  gained,  and  to  reduce  Ireland 
to  a  better  subjection  to  the  English  crown. 
The  absence,  indeed,  of  lord  Leonard  Gray, 
who  held  the  office  of  marshal  of  the  army, 
and  the  mutinous  spirit  shown  by  the  sol- 
diers, furnished  for  a  while  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  Skcffington's  usual  inactivity. 
The  Butlers,  as  usual,  were  foremost  in 
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the  service  of  the  crown.  It  has  been  already 
stated,  that  there  were  two  claimants  to  the 
earldom  of  Desmond;  John  iitz  Gerald,  a 
brother  of  Thomas,  twelfth  earl  of  Desmond, 
had  usurped  the  title  on  his  death,  on  the 

Sretence  that  the  mother  of  the  direct  heir, 
ames  of  Desmond,  had  not  been  legally 
married  to  his  father,  earl  Thomas's  only 
son.  James  of  Desmond  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Cormac  Oge,  and  that  Irish 
chief,  with  other  Mac  Carthys,  having 
warmly  espoused  his  cause,  the  south  of  Ire- 
land was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  parties.  It  was  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  English  monarch  to 
strengthen  his  influence  in  Munster  by  in- 
ducing these  two  pretenders  to  submit  their 
claims  to  his  judgment;  and  soon  after  the 
departure  of  lord  Leonard  Gray,  with  his 
prisoner,  for  England,  the  earl  of  Ossory  and 
his  son,  the  lord  James  Butler,  proceeded 
southward  to  enforce  the  king's  wishes  on 
this  subject.  At  the  same  time  an  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  by  the  lord  deputy  to  lay 
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hicge  to  Dungarvan,  the  capture  of  which 
was  a  project  often  talked  of  during  the 
spring  and  summer. 

One  of  lord  Leonard  Gray's  captains, 
Stephen  Ap-Parry,  has  left  us,  in  a  letter 
to  secretary  Cromwell,  a  detailed  account  of 
the  expedition  conducted  by  the  Butlers, 
under  whom  he  served  with  a  party  of  lord 
Leonard's  men,  which  he  commanded.  Parry 
proceeded  to  Leiglilin  bridge,  on  the  Bar- 
row, to  receive  the  orders  of  lord  James 
Butler,  and  he  remained  there  the  first  night, 
and  he  and  his  men  were  "very  well  handled, 
and  the  people  were  glad  of  us."  They 
marched  thence  to  Callan,  where  they  re- 
mained nine  days,  "  and  there,"  he  tells  us, 
"  they  be  after  an  English  fashion,  many  of 
them,  and  were  very  glad  of  us."  Their 
next  halting-place  was  Clonmell,  where  they 
remained  three  days  and  three  nights,  and 
"were  well  handled,  and  after  a  good  fashion, 
and  well  entertained."  Here  they  were 
joined  by  Thomas  Butler,  lord  Ossory's  son- 
in-law,  in  whose  company  they  proceeded 
over  the  mountains  towards  Dungarvan, 
being  joined  on  their  way  by  another  son-in- 
law  of  the  earl  of  Ossory,  Gerald  mac  Shane. 
Before  Dungarvan  they  joined  the  army  of 
the  deputy,  and  that  of  the  earl  of  Ossory 
and  his  son. 

The  attack  upon  Dungarvan  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  September.  After  bat- 
tering it  a  few  hours  with  the  deputy's  ord- 
nance, a  breach  was  made  sufficient  to  allow 
of  an  assault;  but  by  the  intervention  of 
lord  James  Butler,  the  commander  of  the 
castle  was  persuaded  to  yield  it  up  without 
further  resistance,  and  this  important  fortress 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  earl  of 
Ossory  and  his  son.  Jealousies  had  already 
arisen  between  the  Butlers  and  sir  William 
Skeffington,  arising  probably  from  their 
difference  of  temper;  and  it  showed  itself 
here,  not  only  in  the  omission  of  all  mention 
of  the  services  of  the  lord  James  Butler 
in  the  deputy's  letter  to  the  king,  but  in 
the  refusal  of  the  deputy  to  furnish  lord 
Butler  with  a  piece  of  ordnance,  which  he 
required  in  his  further  advance  to  the  south. 
Lord  Butler  complained  bitterly  of  this 
incivility  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 

Parry  continued  to  serve  under  lord  But- 
ler. From  Dungarvan  they  went  to  Youghal, 
where  they  remained  the  first  night,  and 
where  "we  had  very  good  cheer,  and  honestly 
received ;  and  there  they  did  sell  a  gallon  of 
Gascon  wine  for  four  pence  sterling."  The 
second  night  they  encamped  by  a  castle 


called  Cahermon,  about  half-way  between 
Youghal  and  Cork,  where  lord  Butler  mus- 
tered his  army.  It  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  two  horsemen,  three  hundred  and  twelve 
galloglasses,  and  two  hundred  and  four 
kernes,  "besides  followers,  as  the  fashion  of 
the  country  is;"  and  in  this,  as  it  appears, 
captain  Ap-Parry 's  company  was  not  counted, 
consisting  of  three  score  and  eighteen  spear- 
men, twenty -four  "  long  boys,"  and  five  hand- 
guns, "and  every  man  well  horsed."  But, 
in  consequence  of  the  deputy's  jealousy, 
they  had  no  ordnance. 

The  next  day  they  marched  toward  Cork ; 
and  when  they  came  to  a  hill  half  a  mile 
from  that  city,  orders  were  suddenly  given 
to  draw  up  the  whole  army  in  martial  array. 
They  now  perceived  that  another  hill,  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  was  occupied  by  the 
army  of  the  Irish  chieftain,  Cormac  Oge, 
who  came  to  meet  them  on  behalf  of  his  son- 
in-law,  the  young  claimant  to  the  earldom 
of  Desmond.  Cormac  Oge  and  lord  Butler, 
each  with  a  small  escort,  met  in  the  interme- 
diate valley,  and  held  a  friendly  parley ;  and 
then  lord  Butler's  army  marched  into  the 
city  of  Cork,  where  they  were  received  by 
the  mayor  and  his  brethren  in  full  ceremo- 
nial dress,  with  their  scarlet  gowns  and  tip- 
pets of  velvet,  "after  the  English  fashion; 
and  he  was  very  glad  of  us  Englishmen,  and 
made  us  the  best  cheer  that  ever  we  had  in 
our  lives."  The  morning  after,  Cormac  Oge 
brought  James  of  Desmond  to  the  town's  end 
to  meet  lord  Butler,  and  Ap-Parry  remarks 
particularly  that  "this  young  man  speaks 
very  good  English,  and  Keeps  his  hair  and 
cap,  after  the  English  fashion,  upon  his  head, 
and  would  be,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  after 
the  English  fashion."  James  of  Desmond 
spoke  submissively  of  his  allegiance  to  the 
English  monarch,  and  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  repair  to  England,  or  anywhere  that 
the  king  might  direct,  to  lay  his  claims 
before  him,  and  stand  by  his  judgment,  "and 
as  for  Cormac  Oge,  he  was  very  well  content 
that  he  should  so  do." 

At  Cork,  also,  the  young  lord  Barry  waited 
upon  lord  Butler,  and  made  his  complaint 
against  Cormac  Oge  and  his  son-in-law  Mac 
Carthy  Reagh,  the  nephew  of  the  late  earl 
of  Kildare,  by  his  sister  Eleanor,  who,  he 
said,  withheld  from  him  a  great  part  of  his 
inheritance.  Cormac  Oge  replied  that  he  ' 
was  ready,  as  a  true  liegeman  of  king  Henry,  | 
to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  deputy  or 
council  between  himself  and  any  man  in  Ire- 
land, who  could  lay  to  his  charge  that  he  had  | 
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done  him  any  wrong  in  lands  or  goods;  but 
Mac  Carthy  Reagh,  who  had  come  in  npon 
a  safe  conduct,  made  answer  with  all  the 
haughty  pride  of  the  two  families,  Irish  and 
English,  from  which  he  derived  his  blood, 
that  he  would  not  be  sworn  to  the  king,  nor 
give  any  pledges  to  do  any  man  any  right 
whom  he  might  have  done  any  wrong  to, 
for,  he  said  scornfully,  "that  that  he  had 
won  with  his  sword,  with  his  sword  he  would 
hold  it."  The  lord  Butler,  moved  at  what 
he  considered  as  the  insolent  language  of 
the  Irish  chieftain,  retorted  angrily  that  "it 
should  be  unto  his  pain,"  to  which  he  made 
answer  that  he  would  abide  it,  "with  a  proud 
countenance,"  says  the  relator,  "as  like  the 
Geraldines  as  ever  I  saw."  "  My  lord  James," 
Ap-Parry  adds,  "would  marvelously  fain 
have  been  in  hand  with  his  country,  but  he 
could  not  meddle  with  no  man  until  such 
time  he  had  brought  in  the  Desmonds  and 
Cormac  Oge  to  have  bond  of  them  according 
to  their  promise." 

However,  the  lord  Butler  now  prepared  to 
march  northward  again  against  the  O'Briens, 
who  were  still  in  arms.  The  first  day's 
march  brought  the  army  from  Cork  to 
Mallow  on  the  Blackwater,  where  they 
encamped  by  the  river  side;  next  day  they 
proceeded  as  far  as  Kilmallock,  which  was 
even  then  "  a  very  poor  town ;"  and  on  the 
third  day  they  reached  Limerick. 

After  having  followed  the  old  Irish  fashion 
of  cutting  down  and  plashing  the  woods 
through  which  his  enemies  would  have  to 
pass  before  they  could  penetrate  into  his 
territory,  O'Brien  had  marched  with  his 
army  to  within  three  miles  of  Limerick  to 
meet  the  threatened  invasion;  but,  hearing 
that  they  brought  ordnance  with  them,  of 
which  the  Irish  still  seem  to  have  entertained 
a  great  terror,  he  withdrew  his  garrisons 
from  two  of  his  castles  near  Limerick,  and 
retreated  into  the  mountains.    But  on  hear- 
ing that  lord  Butler's  army  was  without 
ordnance,  he  returned  in  speed,  restored  the 
garrisons  to  his  castles,  and  placed  in  them 
what  ordnance  he  had ;  and  lord  Butler, 
finding  it  impossible  to  take  these  castles 
without  cannon,  and  convinced  of  the  impru- 
dence of  advancing  further  into  O'Brien's 
,  country,  if  he  left  the  Irish  garrisons  in  his 
I  rear,  relinquished  this  part  of  his  design, 
!  and  determined  to  bring  the  Desmonds  to 
I  order  before  he  passed  any  further.   "  And 
)  so,"  says  Ap-Parry,  "in  Limerick  we  had 
j  very  good  cheer,  but  nothing  like  the  cheer 
I  that  we  had  in  Cork." 
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They  marched,  however,  about  eight  miles 
from  Limerick  to  a  monastery  founded  by 
the  earl  of  Kildare  for  monks  of  the  order 
of  Greenwich,  there  to  meet  Donough 
O'Brien,  the  son  of  the  O'Brien.  This 
young  chief  was  lord  Butler's  son-in-law, 
and  had  been  supported  by  the  Butlers 
in  making  war  on  his  father  during  the 
Geraldine  rebellion.  He  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  dissatisfied  with  the  little 
reward  he  had  received  for  his  services,  and 
he  now  represented  how  he  had  forsaken 
his  own  kindred  and  tribe  to  serve  the  king, 
and  had  been  sorely  wounded  in  his  service, 
and  demanded  that  in  return  he  might  be 
assisted  in  conquering  for  himself  some  of 
the  Irish  lands,  which  he  would  hold  of  the 
king.  He  had  fixed  a  longing  eye  more 
especially  on  the  castle  of  Carrigogunnell, 
on  the  Shannon  to  the  west  of  Limerick, 
"  which  never  was  none  Englishman's  this 
two  hundred  years."  He  added,  "I  will 
desire  of  the  king  no  help,  nor  aid  of  no 
man,  but  this  English  captain  (meaning 
Stephen  Ap-Parry)  with  his  hundred  and  odd 
of  Englishmen,  to  go  with  me  upon  my 
father  and  mine  unkle,  the  which  are  the 
king's  enemies,  and  upon  the  Irishmen  that 
never  Englishman  was  amongst;  and  if  that 
I  do  hurt  or  harm,  or  that  there  be  any  mis- 
trust, I  will  put  in  my  pledges,  as  good  as 
ye  shall  require,  that  I  shall  hurt  no  Eng- 
lishman, but  war  upon  the  wild  Irishmen 
that  are  the  king's  enemies.  And  for  all 
such  land  as  I  shall  conquer,  it  shall  be  at 
the  king's  pleasure  to  set  Englishmen  in  it, 
to  be  holden  of  the  king  as  his  pleasure  shall 
be;  and  I  to  refuse  all  such  Irish  fashions, 
and  to  order  myself  after  the  English  laws, 
and  all  that  I  can  make  or  conquer."  Thus 
were  Irishmen  ready  to  betray  and  make 
war  upon  their  own  fellow-countrymen,  and 
even  upon  their  own  parents,  in  support  of 
foreign  aggression;  the  spirit  of  private 
feud  had  become  so  deeply  inrooted  in  their 
breasts. 

We  are  not  told  what  reply  lord  Butler 
made  to  this  proposal,  but  the  same  day  he 
was  called  off  to  the  dispute  relating  to  the 
earldom  of  Desmond,  by  the  arrival  of  sir 
John  of  Desmond,  who  is  described  as  "  a 
very  old  man,  who  can  speak  very  good 
English,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  he 
hath  been  full  of  mischief,  and  is  yet  at  this 
hour."  When  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  go 
to  England  to  meet  the  other  claimant,  young 
James  of  Desmond,  and  refer  the  question 
to  the  king's  judgment,  he  answered  proudly, 
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41  What  should  1  do  in  England,  to  meet  a 
boy  there  ?  Let  me  have  that  Irish  rascal, 
Cormac  Ope,  and  I  will  go  into  England 
before  the  king."  After  some  further  par- 
ley, however,  ne  concluded  by  agreeing  to 
meet  Cormac  Oge  and  James  of  Desmond 
at  Youghal,  and  there  to  debate  the  matter 
with  the  members  of  the  Irish  council.  The 
army  then  marched  back  to  Kilmnllock,  and 
thence  they  proceeded  by  Cashel  to  Clon- 
mell,  whence  Parry  was  despatched  to 
Waterford  to  summon  the  chief-justice  and 
other  members  of  the  council,  who  were  there, 
to  the  meeting  at  Youghal. 

We  have  followed  Parry's  narrative  the 
more  minutely,  from  the  interesting  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  condition  of  Ireland 
at  this  time.  He  concludes  with  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  the  state  of  the  country. 
"  All  this  journey,"  he  says,  "  from  Dun- 
garvan  forth,  there  is  none  alive  that  ever 
can  remember  that  ever  Englishmen  of  war 
was  ever  in  those  parts.  Some  days  we  rode 
sixteen  miles  of  waste  land,  the  which  was 
Englishmen's  ground,  yet  saw  I  never  so 
goodly  woods,  so  goodly  meadows,  so  goodly 
pastures,  and  so  goodly  rivers,  and  so  goodly 
ground  to  bear  corn ;  and  where  the  ridges 
were  that  hath  born  corn,  to  my  thinking 
there  was  no  beast  did  eat  it,  not  this  twelve 
years;  and  that  it  was  the  most  part  such 
waste  all  our  journey." 

No  other  expedition  of  importance  was 
undertaken  during  the  year  1535.  After 
the  taking  of  Dungarvan,  the  deputy,  sir 
William  Skeffington,  returned  quietly  to 
his  old  quarters  at  Maynooth.  In  October, 
O'Brien  of  Thomond  wrote  a  letter  to  king 
Henry,  professing  himself  a  "  lowly"  sub- 
ject, disavowing  all  complicity  in  the  late 
rebellion  of  the  Gcraldines,  and,  probably 
as  a  sneer  upon  the  knight  at  that  time  hold- 
ing the  office  of  deputy,  concluding  with  the 
prayer  that,  "  it  would  please  your  grace  to 
be  so  good  and  gracious  to  this  poor  land, 
and  to  us  your  poor  subjects,  as  to  send  some 
nobleman  to  govern  us;  and  in  especial  if 
it  would  please  your  highness  to  send  your 
son  the  duke  of  Richmond*  to  this  poor 
country,  I  assure  your  grace  tliat  I  and  my 
brother  and  all  my  kinsmen,  with  all  my 
friends,  shall  do  him  as  lowly  service,  and 
as  true  as  any  man  living;  and  I,  my  kins- 
men, and  all  my  friends,  shall  right  gladly 
receive  him  to  our  foster  son,  after  the  cus- 
tom of  Ireland,  and  shall  live  and  die  in  his 

•  Who  at  this  time  held  the  office  of  lord-licu- 
U-nant  of  Ireland. 
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right  and  serv  ice  for  ever,  and  bind  us  to  the 
same,  after  your  pleasure  known."  It  was 
a  policy  attempted  by  several  of  the  Irish 
chieftains,  to  endeavour  to  escape  from  the 
danger  which  threatened  them  near  home, 
by  writing  humble  professions  of  obedience 
to  the  directing  power  which  was  far  ofF. 
The  chieftain  of  Thomond  had  at  this  time 
very  little  intention  of  making  his  peace 
with  the  English ;  and  the  latter  were  pre- 
paring to  march  against  him  as  one  of  their 
most  powerful  and  most  troublesome  oppo- 
nents. 

The  king  meanwhile  continued  to  encou- 
rage his  officers  in  Ireland,  not  only  by  his 
warm  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  their 
conduct,  but  in  some  cases  by  personal 
rewards.  We  have  seen  that  even  the  inac- 
tive Skeffington  received  his  share  of  thanks, 
and  that  he  was  protected  from  the  attempts 
of  his  enemies  to  deprive  him  of  his  office. 
On  the  3rd  of  October  the  king  had  directed 
letters  under  the  privy  seal  to  the  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  conferring  the  title  of  viscount 
Grane  on  lord  Leonard  Gray,  and  that  of 
viscount  Thurles  on  lord  James  Butler,  the 
two  noblemen  to  whom  chiefly  he  owed  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  first  of 
these  noblemen  was  sent  back  in  his  office 
of  marshal  of  the  king's  forces,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  king's  written  instructions 
were  despatched  to  Skeffington,  complaining 
of  the  disorders  which  had  been  allowed  to 
find  their  way  into  the  army,  and  indicating 
the  new  regulations  by  which  they  were  to 
be  corrected.  The  king  urged  his  deputy 
to  be  active  in  pursuing  the  remains  ol  the 
late  rebellion,  and  sent  him  a  list  of  the 
persons  who  were  still  to  be  arrested,  in 
addition  to  those  who  were  already  in  his 
prisons,  or  who  had  paid  the  forfeit  of  their 
transgressions  on  the  gallows  or  the  scaffold. 
The  list  included  the  five  brothers  of  the 
late  earl  of  Kildare,  James,  John,  Richard, 
Oliver,  and  Walter;  with  their  kinsmen 
James  fitz  Gerald,  Gerald  fitz  Gerald,  Wil- 
liam fitz  Gerald,  and  his  brother  Richard  fitz 
Edmund;  "and  as  many  other  of  the  bastard 
Gcraldines  as  the  chief-justice  and  others  of 
the  council  shall  think  convenient."  All 
these  were  to  be  attainted  by  an  act  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
Anglo-Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
had  given  more  or  less  assistance  to  the 
rebels,  such  as  the  lord  of  Dunsany,  Dela- 
hyde,  Dillon,  Lynch,  and  others. 

In  addition  to  the  mutinous  temper  of  the  j 
small  English  army  now  ser.ing  in  Ireland, 
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which  seems  to  have  been  a  cause  of  great 
hindrance,  the  king's  service  suffered  from 
jealousies  between  the  old  officers  of  the 
crown,  who  had  become  habituated  to  the 
sluggish  mode  of  carrying  on  the  govcrn- 
I  ment  that  had  characterized  the  preceding 
:  age,  and  the  new  officers,  who  were  ever 
anxious  for  action,  and  who  would  willingly 
take  the  places  of  those  who,  according  to  their 
notions  of  business,  filled  them  to  no  useful 
end.    This  feeling  seems  to  have  existed  to 
a  very  great  degree  between  the  marshal  of 
the  army  and  the  lord  deputy,  and  the  king's 
instructions  sent  over  to  the  latter  in  Octo- 
ber contain  the  remarkable  paragraph: — 
;  "Letting  you  further  to  understand,  that 
having  assigned  our  trusty  and  right  well- 
beloved  the  said  lord  Leonard  Gray  to  repair 
thither  again  at  this  season,  in  the  same 
room  and  authority  that  he  had  there  before, 
|  for  the  leading  and  ordering  of  our  army, 
1  we  have  willed  and  commanded  him  to  de- 
mean himself  in  due  reverence  and  obedience 
towards  you,  as  to  the  honour  and  authority 
j  of  your  room  (place),  wherein  ye  represent  our 
estate,  doth  appertain,  nevertheless,  we  think 
it  shall  be  your  part,  on  the  other  side,  to 
;  consider  his  nobility,  being  of  our  blood, 
and  use  him  and  entertain  him  both  accord- 
ing to  the  same  and  our  authority  and  trust 
committed  unto  him  there."    It  is  evident, 
1  from  this  paragraph,  that  complaints  had 
.  been  made  on  both  sides.    Skeffington  was 
peevish  and  jealous  of  his  own  authority  and 
state ;  but  Gray  also  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
i  tinguished  by  the  sternness  and  severity  of  his 
|  character,  and  he  subsequently  made  enemies 
1  not  only  of  the  Butlers,  but  of  many  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in  Ireland. 
I  His  rudeness  and  unkindness  are  even  said 
to  have  abridged  the  days  of  sir  William 
Skeffington,  to  whose  place  he  certainly 
aspired. 

Skeffington  died  at  Kilinainham  on  the 
i  last  day  of  the  year  1535;  and  the  Irish 
council  of  state  immediately  met  and  elected 
lord  Leonard  Gray  to  succeed  him,  knowing 
!    that  their  choice  would  receive  the  king's 
approbation. 

The  new  deputy  is  represented  as  not  scru- 
pulous with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
ne  furthered  the  interests  of  the  English 
monarch,  and  the  historians  represent  him 
as  having  used  treachery,  in  order  to  secure 
the  arrest  of  the  lord  Thomas's  uncles.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  partly  contradicted 
by  a  letter  written  by  lord  Leonard  Gray  at 
I  a  later  period,  in  which  he  boasts  of  the 
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capture  of  the  five  Geraldines  as  one  of  j 
his  greatest  and  most  difficult  exploits;  and 
we  must  not  forget,  that  the  two  known 
authorities  for  this  statement  are  not  con- 
temporary, and  that  one  of  them,  the  "Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,"  was  strongly  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  Geraldines,  while  the  other, 
Stanihurst,  who  tells  us  that  three  of  them 
were  invited  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by 
the  deputy  to  a  feast  and  arrested  at  table, 
is  deserving  in  general  of  little  credit.  The 
latter  writer  gives  another  popular  story 
relating  to  the  five  brothers,  according  to 
which,  one,  who  was  a  greater  reader  of  ; 
books  than  the  rest,  and  who  was  comforting 
his  brethren  on  their  voyage  with  cheering 
words,  as  they  sat  in  the  cabin,  accidentally 
inquired  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  upon 
being  told  it  was  "  the  cow,"  he  suddenly 
changed  countenance,  and  told  them  that  f 
he  knew  an  old  prophecy  was  now  about  to 
be  fulfilled,  which  said,  that  "  five  earl's 
brethren  should  be  carried  in  a  cow's  belly 
to  England,  from  thence  never  to  return." 

In  this  case  the  prophecy  was  but  too 
fatally  fulfilled.    On  their  arrival  in  London 
they  were  immediately  thrown  into  the  com- 
fortless dungeons  of  the  Tower,  where  at 
that  time  state  prisoners  met  with  little  in- 
dulgence.  The  lord  Thomas  fitz  Gerald  had  j 
been  obliged  to  make  a  private  application  to 
his  friend,  the  O'Brien  of  Thomond,  for  a 
loan  of  money  to  furnish  himself  with  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  for  he  states  in 
a  letter,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
that  he  was  left  without  money,  and  without 
clothes,  that  in  the  severity  of  winter  wea-  . 
ther  he  had  often  gone  bare-foot  and  bare-  i 
legged,  that  now  he  would  be  in  the  same 
plight,  "  but  that  poor  prisoners,  of  their 
gentleness,  have  sometimes  given  me  old  | 
hosen  and  shoes,  and  old  shirts."    The  six 
Geraldines  were  at  length  brought  to  the  . 
gallows,  at  Tyburn,  to  undergo  the  punish-  ] 
ment  of  traitors  in  its  most  degrading  forms. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  execution 
took  place  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1536. 
Several  of  their  adherents  had  already  under- 
gone the  same  fate  in  England  and  Ireland. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  year  1536, 
the  new  lord  deputy  and  the  Irish  council 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour 
against  O'Brien,  and  they  had  always  for 
their  guide  his  son  Donough.  Another 
project  occupied  their  attention,  and  one 
which  seemed  at  the  moment  to  be  of  greater 
importance  even  than  distant  expeditions. 
The  mountainous  and  less  accessible  parts 
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of  the  English  pale  were  still  occupied  with 
native  independent  septs,  who  took  every 
opportunity  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  or  of  absence  of  the  deputy 
and  his  army,  to  rise  and  plunder  the  terri- 
tory around  Dublin.  It  was  proposed  to 
expel  these  entirely  from  the  districts  they 
had  held  so  long,  and  establish  English 
settlers  in  their  place ;  a  measure,  certainly, 
which,  however  hard  towards  the  Irish, 
could  not  fail  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
the  English  government. 

There  was  one  object,  however,  which 
especially  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  government  at  this  moment. 
O'Brien  of  Thomond  was  still  the  Irish 
chieftain  whose  power  gave  the  govern- 
ment most  uneasiness,  and  who,  from  the 
part  he  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  the 
events  we  have  been  describing,  was  looked 
upon  with  some  reason  as  one  of  its  bitterest 
enemies.  O'Brien  had  built  a  large  bridge, 
protected  at  each  end  with  strong  towers  or 
castles,  across  the  Shannon,  about  ten  miles 
above  Limerick,  by  which  he  secured  the 
passage  from  his  own  territory  (the  county 
of  Clare)  into  Limerick,  and  thus  made 
himself  formidable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  country.  To  destroy  this  bridge  was 
considered  a  step  of  so  much  importance 
towards  humbling  O'Brien's  power,  that  it 
had  been  included  in  all  the  plans  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  new  lord  deputy  made 
it  one  of  his  first  military  expeditions  in  the 
summer  of  1536.  It  was  only  delayed  for  a 
while  by  apprehensions  of  risings  in  different 
parts  on  the  capture  of  the  five  brethren  of 
the  late  earl  of  Kildare,  and  by  measures 
required  for  the  strengthening  and  establish- 
ment of  the  civil  government  over  districts 
which  had  now  been  reduced  to  submit  to 
English  rule.  Among  the  latter,  one  of  the 
schemes  of  policy  began  to  find  warm  advo- 
cates, which,  at  a  later  period,  was  often 
proposed  and  partially  carried  into  execution, 
the  settlement  of  new  English  colonies  in 
the  territory  which  had  been  brought  under 
subjection.  The  old  inhabitants  were  still 
not  sufficiently  assured  of  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  venture  to  farm  the  forfeited  lands 
of  the  Geraldines.  "  The  gentlemen  of  the 
county  of  Kildare,"  we  are  told  by  one  of 
Cromwell's  correspondents,  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1536,  "are  the  most  sorriest  afraid 
men  in  the  world;  for  they  think  that  they 
shall  be  taken,  one  after  another  of  them,  as 
sir  James  fitz  Gerald  was,  and  his  brethren. 
The  country  is  much  waste  and  void  of  inha- 
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bitants;  for  here  are  no  farmers  that  are  able 
to  inhabit,  which  is  the  greatest  decay  now 
of  this  country.  But  would  God  that  it 
would  please  the  king's  highness  to  send 
Englishmen  for  to  inhabit  here!  then  I 
would  not  doubt  but  his  grace  should  have 
here  a  good  country,  and  also  unto  his  grace 
a  profit,  for,  until  that,  there  is  no  way  to 
the  reformation  of  this  land." 

The  deputy  was  kept  at  Dublin  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May  by  the  session 
of  Parliament,  in  which  the  Irish  commons 
had  shown  more  than  usual  alacrity  in  for- 
warding the  wishes  of  government.  "  The 
common  house,"  says  the  vice-treasurer  Bra- 
bazon,  on  the  17th  of  May,  "  is  marvelous 
good  for  the  king's  causes,  and  all  the  learned 
men  within  the  same  be  very  good;  so  that 
I  think  all  causes  concerning  the  king's  grace 
will  take  good  effect."  During  the  session,  I 
various  causes  of  apprehension  came  to  alarm 
the  lord  deputy  Gray.  At  the  beginning  of 
May  he  was  informed  that  O'Neill,  while  he 
made  outward  professions  of  good  faith  to 
the  government,  was  forming  suspicious 
alliances  among  the  Irish  septs,  and  calling 
in  privately  bodies  of  Scots  from  the  isles. 
On  the  other  side,  O'Brien  had  rendered 
himself  doubly  dangerous  by  his  close  con- 
federacy with  sir  John  of  Desmond,  who  had 
taken  forcible  possession  of  the  earldom  to 
which  he  laid  claim  in  the  south.  O'Connor 
Faly  also  continued  to  give  alarm  by  his 
indecisive  conduct;  and  amid  all  these 
dangers,  the  English  army  remained  muti- 
nous and  disorderly  for  want  of  regular  pay. 

A  long  paper  of  suggestions  for  the 
reformation  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  preserved 
among  the  State  Papers,  throws  a  curious 
light  upon  the  position  which  the  English 
government  hela  towards  its  Irish  subjects. 
It  opens  by  stating,  as  an  acknowledged  fact, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  commence  by 
reforming  the  "  English  subjects,"  who  had 
in  general  given  more  trouble  than  the  Irish, 
and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  enforcing 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  which  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  setting  at  defiance. 
This  being  done,  the  next  step  recommended 
was  the  reduction  of  O'Connor  of  Oflaly, 
for  it  was  through  that  district  that  the 
English  pale  was  most  easily  assailed. 
Then  the  English  army  might  proceed  with 
greater  surety  against  O'Brien,  and  it  is 
recommended  that,  on  the  way,  the  town  of 
Wicklow  should  be  fortified  and  permanently 
garrisoned,  "  and  to  inhabit  the  same  with 
a  fourscore  English  freeholders,  and  the 
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residue  to  be  of  the  English  pale,  and  that 
every  of  the  same  eighty  have  a  hundred 

j  acres  of  the  lands  next  about  the  town, 

:  paying  for  every  acre  yearly  to  the  king  two- 
pence, which  shall  be  a  good  living  for  them, 
profitable  for  the  king,  and  surety  for  all  the 

i  country."  In  similar  manner,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  fortify  and  "  inhabit "  a  number 
of  castles  and  towns  over  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  more  especially  Arklow,  Ferns, 
Timohn  (in  the  south  of  Kildare),  and  Leigh- 
lin.  "  Then  shall  all  Leinster  be  clear  Eng- 
lish, without  any  of  the  Irishry  amongst 
them."  Another  army  of  a  thousand  men, 
it  was  proposed,  should,  at  the  same  time, 
be  occupied  in  Ulster.  They  were  to  "  wall 
and  inhabit,"  in  a  similar  manner,  Car  ling- 
ford,  Ardglass,  Armagh,  Carrickfergus,  Sligo, 
and  other  towns,  and  to  establish  settlements 
in  some  districts  which  were  then  waste  and 
depopulated.    The  baron  of  Delvin  and  his 

i  son  were  to  have  six  hundred  men  to  occupy 
Athlone,  which  was  also  to  receive  English 
citizens,  and  to  reduce  the  Irish  septs  in  the 
surrounding  districts.  An  army  of  a  thou- 
sand men  was  then  to  march  to  Limerick, 
and  be  joined  there  by  the  earl  of  Ossory 
and  his  son,  with  their  forces.  They  were 
to  reduce  the  O'Dwires,  to  fortify  and 
inhabit  Nenagh,  and  to  take  O'Brien's 
bridge.  Thence  they  were  to  overrun  the 
country  of  O'Brien,  and  to  take  possession 
of  his  castles  and  strongholds,  especially  the 
castle  of  Bunratty,  and  to  fortify  and  inhabit 
Clare,  and  "  make  two  other  like  borough 
towns  in  the  midst  of  O'Brien's  country." 
It  is  added,  "  there  are  piles  (forts)  enough 
in  that  country  already,  so  that  there  needeth 
no  more  but  to  inhabit."  After  the  reduc- 
tion of  O'Brien,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
king's  army  should  march  to  Galway,  where 
they  might  secure  the  aid  of  Mac  William 
and  the  Burkes  of  Clanrickard,  "strong 
hardy  men,  and  of  high  stature,  and  name 
themselves  of  the  king's  blood,  and  were 
English,  and  bear  hate  to  the  Irishry;  so 
that,  so  long  as  they  will  acquit  them  well, 
it  were  good  to  accept  them,  binding  them 
not  only  to  withdraw  from  the  maintenance 
and  succouring  of  the  Briens,  but  also  to  do 
their  uttermost  against  them  and  all  others 
of  the  Irishry,  which  I  think  verily  they  will 
perform."  The  Burkes  of  the  south  of  Con- 
naught  had,  indeed,  shown  an  inclination  to 
assist  the  crown  during  the  rebellion  of  the 
Geraldines.  "  There  are  of  the  Irishry,"  it 
is  added,  "  in  those  parts,  O'Kelly  and 
O'Madden,  to  whom  these  Burkes  bear 


mortal  grudge;  that,  therefore,  the  same 
army,  with  the  said  earl  and  the  Burkes, 
exile  them,  build,  and  inhabit  accordingly. 
And  there  are  another  sect  of  the  Burkes, 
and  divers  of  the  Irishry  towards  Sligo, 
beyond  Galway,  in  like  hate  with  the  same 
Mac  William  of  Clanrickard  and  the  said 
other  Burkes ;  that  like  enterprize  be  exe- 
cuted against  them."  All  the  "  Englishry  " 
in  Munster,  were,  in  the  meanwhile,  to 
make  war  upon  Cormac  Oge,  Mac  Carthy 
More,  Mac  Carthy  Reagh,  and  O'Connor  of 
Kerry,  who  are  stated  to  have  been  all  at 
this  time  in  alliance  with  O'Brien.  For 
these  extensive  operations  it  is  recommended 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  army  should  be 
archers  on  horseback,  and  northern  spear- 
men, "  for  they  are  most  meet  for  Ireland, 
especially  at  chases  and  skirmishes."  O'Car- 
roll  and  O'Moore,  who  had  now  exhibited 
some  zeal  in  the  king's  service,  were  to  be 
induced  by  rewards  and  honours  to  take  an 
active  part  in  this  war,  and  it  is  finally  sug- 
gested that  "  these  countries  shall  not  need 
to  be  all  inhabited  with  Englishmen,  but 
may  be  mixed  with  divers  born  in  the  Eng- 
lish pale,  in  cities  and  borough  towns,  and 
in  the  earl  of  Ossory's  country."  The  agent 
to  whom  Cromwell  owed  this  plan,  suggested 
in  conclusion  that  "  these  devises  be  begun 
this  next  March,  and  so  to  be  throughout 
continued  all  that  year  next  following;  and 
then  the  king's  highness,  with  certain  of  his 
council,  to  come  the  next  somer  thereafter, 
with  no  great  power,  and  so  establish  for 
ever  continual  laudable  order,  according  to 
the  laws  of  God,  and  of  this  his  realm." 

Several  papers  of  this  description  show 
the  attention  which  was  now  beginning  to 
be  given  by  the  king  and  his  minister  to  the 
state  of  Ireland;  and  we  shall  see,  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  ensuing  summer,  that 
there  was  some  inclination  to  act  upon  the 
above  suggestions.  The  cruel  manner  in 
which  this  war  was  to  be  carried  on,  is  de- 
scribed in  a  paper  supplementary  to  the  one 
just  mentioned — the  only  excuse  for  it  is,  that 
it  is  a  system  which  the  English  had  partly 
learnt  from  the  Irish  themselves,  who  were 
certainly,  according  to  this  plan,  to  be  treated 
on  the  footing  of  savages.  "  The  very 
living  of  the  Irishry,"  we  are  told,  "doth 
clearly  consist  in  two  things ;  and  take  away 
the  same  from  them,  and  they  are  past  for 
ever  to  recover,  or  yet  to  annoy  any  subject 
in  Ireland.  Take  first  from  them  their 
corn,  and  as  much  as  cannot  be  husbanded 
and  had  into  the  hands  of  such  as  shall  dwell 
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and  inhabit  in  their  lands  and  country,  to 
burn  and  destroy  the  same,  so  as  the  Irishry 
shall  not  live  thereupon ;  then  to  have  their 
cattle  and  beasts,  which  should  be  most 
hardest  to  come  by,  for  they  shall  be  in  the 
woods,  and  yet  with  guides  and  policy,  they 
be  oft  had  and  taken  in  Ireland  at  this  day. 
And  again,  by  the  reason  that  the  several 
armies,  as  I  divised  in  my  other  paper,  should 
proceed  at  once,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
said  Irishry  to  put  or  flee  their  cattle  from 
I  one  country  into  another,  but  that  one  of 
i   the  armies,  with  their  guides  and  assistors, 
|   by  hap,  policy,  espial,  or  some  other  mean, 
shall  come  thereby;  and   admitting  the 
!  impossibility,  so  that  their  cattle  were  saved, 
I   yet,  in  continuance  of  one  year,  the  same 
!   cattle  shall  be  dead,   destroyed,  stolen, 
strayed,  and  eaten;  for  by  reason  of  the 
,  continual  removing  of  them,  going  from  one 
wood  to  another,  as  they  shall  be  forced  to 
do,  their  lying  out  all  the  winter,  and  narrow 
pastures,  they  shall  be  stolen,  lost,  strayed, 
and  dead,  and,  almost  all  of  them,  when  all 
the  great  number  of  the  Irishry,  so  being  in 
exile,  being  together,  with  their  tenants  and 
followers,  taking  their  corn  and  other  victual, 
shall  have  no  manner  of  sustenance,  but  only 
the  residue  of  the  same  cattle,  if  there  shall 
be  any,  whereby  their  said  cattle  must  in 
short  time  be  consumed,  and  then  they  shall 
be  without  corn,  victuals,  or  cattle,  and 
thereof  shall  ensue  the  putting  in  effect  of 
•  all  these  wars  against  them." 

In  the  midst  of  these  projects,  three  deaths 
:  announced  at  the  same  time  (in  a  letter 
of  the  19th  of  June),  those  of  sir  John  of 
I  Desmond  (the  usurper  of  the  earldom), 
,  Cormac  Oge,  and  Mac  William  of  Clan- 
rickard  (John  Burke),  came  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  more  intently  on  the 
affairs  of  Munster.    The  son  of  John  of 
Desmond,  known  as  James  fitz  John,  assumed 
the  earldom  after  his  father's  death,  to  the 
i  continued  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heir, 
;  James  fitz  Maurice,  and  the  succession  of 
Cormac  Oge  appears  to  have  descended 
peacefully  to  the  next  heir;  but  that  of 
Mac  WiUiam  was  fiercely  disputed  between 
I  two  claimants,  Richard  Bacagh  and  Ulick, 
the  former  of  whom  seems  to  have  been  the 
more  popular  among  his  sept,  while  the  latter 
was  supported  by  lord  Ossory,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  more  devoted  to  the  English 
interests.    The  part  which  the  young  usur- 
per of  the  title  of  earl  of  Desmond  would 
take,  at  first  excited  some  speculation,  but 
all  doubt  was  soon  removed  by  the  intelli- 


gence that  he  had  formed  a  close  league  with 
O'Brien,  and  that  the  Butlers  were  threat- 
ened with  an  attack  by  this  new  alliance. 
The  affairs  of  Munster  were  further  compli- 
cated by  a  sudden  feud  between  O'Moore  of 
Leix  and  Mac  Gillapatrick. 

While  the  southern  districts  of  the  island, 
over  which  the  English  influence  had  been 
so  much  extended  by  the  suppression  of  one 
branch  of  the  Geraldines,  continued  thus  to 
monopolize  the  attention  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
government,  the  northern  chiefs  remained 
unmolested,  and  the  only  apprehensions 
which  seem  to  have  been  entertained  from 
that  quarter,  arose  from  the  report  of 
O'Neill's  transactions  with  the  Scots,  now 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Red-shanks, 
which  were  supposed  to  threaten  projects 
of  a  hostile  character.  Towards  the  middle 
of  June  the  lord  deputy  repaired  to  Dundalk 
and  the  borders  of  Ulster,  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  O'Neill,  who  appeased  the  fears  of 
the  moment  by  taking  new  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  king  Henry,  and  entering  into  new 
indentures,  by  which  he  undertook  to  oppose 
all  the  king's  enemies  and  rebels,  and  made 
an  express  stipulation  that  he  would  intro- 
duce into  Ireland  none  of  the  Scots,  or  Red- 
shanks, which  had  been  the  object  of  so 
much  uneasiness  to  the  government. 

There  remained,  behind  O'Neill  and  O'Con- 
nor Faly,  a  large  district  of  the  island,  in- 
cluding a  considerable  portion  of  Connaught 
with  Sligo  and  Tirconnell,  which  was  entirely 
beyond  the  English  influence,  and  to  the 
affairs  of  which  the  deputy  and  council  in 
Dublin  appear  to  have  given  very  little 
attention.    A  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  south  of  this  district  was, 
nevertheless,  of  English  origin,  though  that 
of  the  north  was  purely  Irish.    This  region 
had,  during  the  spring  of  1536,  been  thrown 
into  a  state  of  turbulence  by  the  intrigues 
as  it  appears  of  an  ecclesiastic,  who  belonged 
himself  to  one  of  the  "  degenerate  "  English 
septs.    Richard  Barrett  bishop  of  Kiflala, 
in  Mayo,  is  accused  by  the  Irish  annalists  j 
of  having  incited  Teige  Oge  O'Connor,  with  | 
the  Mac  Donoughs,  and  some  other  Irish 
septs  of  North  or  Lower  Connaught,  to 
make  war  suddenly  upon  the  Burkes;  and  ! 
he  accompanied  them  in  the  invasion  of  I 
the  barony  of  Tirawley  in  his  own  diocese. 
The  invaders  appear  to  have  experienced  no  \ 
opposition,  but  they  received  great  assistance  ; 
in  their  depredations  from  their  ghostly  con- 
ductor ;  for  when  they  reached  the  monastery 
of  Errew,  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Conn,  in  ; 
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which  the  natives  had  deposited  all  their 
most  valuable  property,  as  in  a  sanctuary 
which  the  plunderers  alone  would  have 
respected,  the  bishop,  showing  little  respect 
for  the  holiness  of  its  patron,  St.  Tiernan, 
ordered  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  given  as  spoils  to  the  army. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  war 
of  personal  ambition,  for  now  Teige  Oge, 
encouraged  by  his  success,  assumed  the  title 
and  rank  of  the  O'Connor,  or  chief  of  Sligo. 
He  then  marched,  with  his  allies,  against 
the  Clann-Costello,  another  sept  of  English 
origin,  which  had  obtained  considerable 
influence  in  Mayo,  and,  meeting  with  no 
opposition  in  the  open  country,  he  laid  siege 
to  the  chief  residence  of  the  Mac  Costellos 
i  at  Kilcoman,  and  carried  back  to  Sligo  the 
chieftain,  as  a  hostage  for  the  submission  of 
his  clan. 

These  troubles  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  O'Donnell,  who  appears  to  have 
monopolized  the  right  of  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Sligo  and  Lower  Connaught.  He 
mustered  a  formidable  army,  attended  by 
all  his  sons  except  the  rebellious  Manus  (who 
was  held  back  by  his  ally  O'Neill),  and 
accompanied  by  the  Maguires,  the  O'Reillys, 
the  Mac  Sweenys,  the  O'Boyles,  and  other 
septs,  at  Ballyshannon,  and  from  thence 
marched  to  the  borders  of  Sligo,  where  they 
encamped  for  the  night.  Knowing  that  the 
new  O'Connor  had  exerted  himself  to  raise 
a  large  army,  and  that  he  had  threatened  to 
meet  him  on  his  march,  and  fearing  a  sur- 
prise by  night,  O'Donnell  sent  the  chieftain 
O'Boyle,  with  his  sept,  to  watch  one  rout 
by  which  he  expected  the  enemy  to  approach, 
while  one  of  the  sons  of  O'Donnell,  unknown 
to  O'Boyle,  marched  for  a  similar  purpose 
in  another  direction.  By  some  mistake,  one 
or  both  of  these  parties  lost  their  way,  and 
meeting,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  each  took 
the  other  for  the  enemy,  and  a  desperate 
conflict  ended  in  the  death  of  O'Boyle.  This 
occurred  on  the  31st  of  July.  Next  day, 
they  learnt  that  O'Connor,  in  spite  of  his 
boasting,  had  never  left  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sligo,  upon  which  O'Donnell  marched 
with  his  whole  army  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Drumcliff,  sending  a  party  of  his  cavalry 
to  within  four  miles  of  Sligo,  where  they 
defeated  an  advanced  body  of  O'Connor's 
forces.  The  latter  made  a  faint  attempt  to 
hinder  O'Donnell  from  crossing  t\u  river  of 
Sligo  into  the  barony  of  Carbury,  and  then 
retired  before  him,  only  hazarding  now  and 
then  a  skirmish  with  his  plundering  parties. 
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The  army  of  Tirconnell  now  ravaged  mid 
plundered  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Tire- 
ragh,  and,  we  are  told,  "  so  immense  were 
the  preys  and  spoils  obtained  by  O'Donnell's 
army  on  that  expedition,  that  two  beeves 
usea  to  be  given  for  a  groat  in  his  camp." 
The  chiefs  of  Lower  Connaught  still  re- 
mained in  arms,  and,  although  they  cau- 
tiously avoided  a  general  engagement,  when 
O'Donnell  returned  home  satisfied  with  his 
plunder,  they  did  their  utmost  to  harass  him 
in  his  retreat.  Thus,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Irish  chronicler,  "  O  Donneli  returned 
home  without  obtaining  rent  or  tribute, 
submission  or  homage,  from  the  chiefs  of 
Lower  Connaught,  which  was  unusual  with 
him."  His  departure  was  followed  by  a 
domestic  war  among  the  Mac  Donoughs, 
and  by  another  war  in  Roscommon  among 
the  O'Connors,  Mac  Dermots,  O'Rourkes, 
and  O'Kellys. 

Thus  were  the  Irish  occupied  in  destroy- 
ing each  other,  at  the  moment  when  the 
English  power  was  gaining  an  ascendancy 
in  Ireland.  Little  caring  how  long  the 
O'Donnells  and  the  O'Connors  continued 
their  work  of  mutual  devastation,  the  lord 
deputy  had  proceeded  in  the  meanwhile  with 
a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  south.  Having 
left  sir  William  Brabazon,  who  held  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  the  war,  in  command 
in  the  English  pale,  to  keep  the  native  septs 
there  in  check,  and  overlook  the  rebuilding 
of  the  castles  of  Powerscourt  and  Wood- 
stock and  the  bridge  of  Athy,  lord  Leonard 
Gray  marched  to  Kilkenny  on  the  25th  of 
July,  with  an  army  victualled  for  a  month. 
Here  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Ossory  and 
the  lord  Butler,  who  brought  with  them  a 
"goodly  company,"  and,  having  reconciled 
the  two  chiefs  O'Moore  and  Mac  Gilpatrick, 
they  with  Mac  Murrough,  O'Byrne,  O'Car- 
rolf,  and  other  lesser  Irish  chiefs,  as  well 
as  the  lord  Roche,  and  many  gentlemen  of 
the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Waterford, 
joined  the  English  standard,  and  made  up 
for  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  absence  of 
the  gentlemen  of  wlwt  was  now  considered 
the  pale,  most  of  whom  sent  their  excuses 
instead  of  coming  in  person.  The  fear  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  Geraldincs,  in  case  they 
should  be  eventually  restored  to  their  pos- 
sessions and  power,  seems  still  to  have 
influenced  the  Anglo-Irish  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  The  most  efficient  por- 
tion of  the  army  thus  consisted  of  the 
forces  of  the  Butlers,  for  the  English 
soldiers  attendant  on  the  deputy  are  stated 
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to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  seven 
hundred. 

They  marched  thence  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cashel,  where  they  encamped  in  the 
open  field  three  days,  waiting  for  James  fitz 
John  of  Desmond,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  meet  the  deputy  at  this  place,  according 
to  a  promise  he  had  previously  given.  But  as 
he  neither  made  his  appearance  nor  returned 
any  answer,  the  army  moved  forwards  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Limerick,  to  a  castle 
called  Lough-Ger,  which  James  fitz  John 
had  recently  taken  from  James  fitz  Maurice, 
This  castle  they  found  deserted,  and  the  earl 
of  Desmonds  garrison  before  leaving  it  had 
carried  away  the  doors  and  windows  and 
burnt  the  roofs.  It  was  delivered  to  the  tem- 
porary custody  of  the  Butlers. 

Finding  that  no  terms  were  to  be  made 
with  the  earl  of  Desmond,  the  army  now 
took  up  its  head-quarters  in  the  city  of 
Limerick,  preparatory  to  opening  the  cam- 
paign against  O'Brien,  under  the  guidance 
of  Donough  O'Brien,  who,  banished  from 
his  own  country,  had  remained,  ever  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Geraldine  rebellion, 
with  the  English,  and  now  joined  the  camp 
at  Limerick.  To  satisfy  this  young  chief- 
tain, a  portion  of  the  army  marched  against 
the  strong  castle  of  Carrigogunnell,  which 
Donogh  O'Brien  had  in  the  preceding  year 
demanded  as  the  price  of  his  assistance.  The 
garrison  of  the  O'Briens,  which  held  this 
fortress,  talked  at  first  very  high,  and  set 
the  besiegers  at  defiance;  but  when  their 
artillery  began  to  batter  the  walls,  the  go- 
vernor demanded  a  parley,  which  ended  in 
the  surrender  of  the  castle  without  further 
dispute.  It  was,  according  to  agreement, 
entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Donough  O'Brien, 
as  the  king's  subject,  but  the  army  had  no 
sooner  left  it,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Irish,  and  was  surrendered  by  its  new  gar- 
rison almost  without  resistance. 

On  Friday  the  4th  of  August,  the  whole 
army  marched  from  Limerick  towards  Tho- 
mond,  and  being  conducted  by  Donough 
O'Brien  and  his  friends  by  a  secret  path 
which  "  never  English  host  or  carts  came 
before,"  and  by  which  they  avoided  the  diffi- 
culties of  approach  presented  by  the  regular 
road,  they  came  in  tace  of  O'Brien's  bridge 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday.  The  bridge  is 
described  as  having  at  each  end  a  strong 
ca3tle  or  tower  built  of  hewn  marble, — the 
walls  of  the  strongest  tower,  that  on  the 
Limerick  side,  which  consequently  they 
had  to  attack  first,  being  at  least  twelve 


or  thirteen  feet  thick.  It  was  further 
strengthened  at  this  time  with  fortifications 
of  timber,  and  hogsheads  of  earth ;  and  was 
guarded  with  gunners,  galloglaases,  and 
horsemen,  who  had  one  large  cannon  that 
"  shot  bullets  as  great  as  a  man's  head,"  and 
"  a  portugal  piece,  certain  hackbushes  (a 
very  large  species  of  musket  which  re- 
quired a  rest),  and  hand-guns."  The  two 
towers  stood  within  the  water  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  bank,  to  which  they  were 
joined  by  four  arches,  and  these  on  the 
Limerick  side  had  been  broken  down  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  attack.  The  bridge  itself 
appears  to  have  been  constructed  of  timber. 

The  lord  deputy's  army  appears  to  have 
been  ill  provided  with  ammunition,  for  after 
battering  with  all  his  ordnance  during  the 
first  day,  he  found  at  night  that  his  shot  was 
spent,  and  that  he  had  made  no  impression 
on  the  tower.  He  then  determined  to  pursue 
a  different  mode  of  attack,  and  every  man  in 
the  army  was  ordered  to  make  a  faggot  one 
fathom  in  length,  and  these,  as  well  as  lad- 
ders, were  to  be  ready  for  use  next  morning. 
Then  the  space  between  the  bank  and  the 
tower  being  filled  up  with  the  faggots,  a 
party  of  the  English  soldiers  attendant  on 
the  deputy,  with  sir  William  Saintloo's  com- 
pany, rushed  over  them  to  the  tower,  and 
after  a  short  struggle  made  themselves 
masters  of  it  and  the  bridge,  the  defenders 
of  which  escaped  on  the  opposite  side,  leav- 
ing their  guns  and  stores  to  the  conquerors. 
The  loss  of  the  latter  in  the  assault  consisted 
only  of  two  gunners  slain,  and  a  few  men 
wounded.  The  whole  of  Sunday  and  Mon^ 
day  was  employed  in  breaking  down  and 
destroying  this  formidable  bridge;  and  on 
Tuesday  the  army  returned  again  to  its 
quarters  at  Limerick,  from  whence  the  lord 
James  Butler  and  Donough  O'Brien  were 
sent  with  an  escort  to  Waterford,  to  bring  a 
further  supply  of  ammunition  and  artillery 
which  had  been  conveyed  by  sea  from  Dublin 
to  that  city. 

The  want  of  ammunition  and  ordnance 
was  not  the  only  evil  under  which  the  Anglo- 
Irish  army  laboured  at  this  time,  and  which 
hindered  its  operations.  The  soldiers  sent 
over  from  England  seem  on  all  occasions  to 
have  rendered  themselves  remarkable  by 
their  insubordinate  spirit,  and  this  was  now 
increased  by  the  slow  transmission  of  money 
for  their  pay.  In  the  letter  in  which  the 
lord  deputy  announces  to  secretary  Cromwell 
the  destruction  of  O'Brien's  bridge,  he  com-  ! 
plains  bitterly  of  the  "  shrewd "  case  in 
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which  he  was  placed  by  the  "  misorder  and 
evil  rule"  of  the  whole  company  of  the 
English,  insomuch  that,  he  says,  "  1  promise 
you,  on  my  honesty,  I  am  in  more  dread  of 
my  life  amongst  them  that  be  the  soldiers, 
than  I  am  of  them  that  be  the  king's  Irish 
enemies."  First,  it  appears,  no  sooner  did 
the  lord  deputy  give  the  order  for  marching 
into  Munster,  than  the  northern  men,  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  his  own  soldiers,  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  move 
till  they  had  received  the  arrears  of  pay. 
This  disorder  was  no  sooner  appeased,  than 
he  received  intelligence  that  the  company 
of  sir  William  Saintloo  had  mutinied  at 
Waterford.  "  And  not  contented  therewith," 
he  says,  "  in  our  camp,  the  first  night  ap- 
proaching to  our  enemies,  the  whole  com- 
pany of  the  said  Saintloo  made  a  mutiny 
and  insurrection  in  the  field,  we  being  in 
our  enemies'  country  ...  so  as  I  and  all 
that  were  in  the  field  must  have  gone  to 
harness  and  bent  the  ordnance  upon  them 
for  pacifying  them."  "The  truth  is,"  he 
adds,  "  there  was  never  so  much  disorder 
amongst  so  small  a  company,  that  ever  I  saw 
or  heard  of,  with  the  exception  of  my  own 
company.  There  is  very  few  other  in  the 
army  now  that  can  excuse  him,  but  his  com- 
pany, part  or  all,  hath  mutinied,  murmured, 
and  grudged  to  serve  the  king's  grace  divers 
times;  and  now  of  late  they  are  at  such  point 
amongst  them,  that  unless  I  provide  money 
for  them,  they  will  do  no  service,  except 
they  were  in  such  a  place  as  they  might  rob 
and  steal,  as  they  do  daily,  for  anything  that 
I  can  do,  notwithstanding  there  is  both  sta- 
tutes and  articles  made  for  the  eschewing 
thereof."  The  deputy  then  alludes  to  the 
jealousies  which  were  spreading  among  the 
officers  of  the  government,  and  adds,  "  this 
country  passcth  all  that  ever  I  saw  for  minis- 
tration of  sedition  and  discord;  and  they 
principally  delight  to  put  one  of  us  English- 
men in  another's  neck." 

It  was  this  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
army  which  brought  the  expedition  against 
O'Brien  somewhat  abruptly  to  an  end.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  ammunition  and  stores 
from  Waterford,  lord  Leonard  Gray  pro- 
ceeded to  recover  the  castle  of  Carrigogun- 
nell,  which  had  been  retaken  after  the 
departure  of  the  English  for  (he  expedi- 
tion against  O'Brien's  bridge,  and  which 
was  now  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  men  of 
the  earl  of  Desmond  and  the  O'Briens. 
These  not  only  set  the  besiegers  at  defiance 
in  scornful  terms,  but  when  the  deputy 
S26 


summoned  them  in  due  form  to  surrender, 
they  seized  upon  his  messenger,  and  detained 
him  as  a  prisoner.  The  deputy,  provoked 
at  this  outrage,  sent  them  word  that,  if  they 
did  not  surrender  the  castle  before  his  ord- 
nance began  to  play  upon  it,  he  would  put 
the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword,  man,  woman, 
and  child.  The  besieged,  unmoved  at  this 
threat,  repeated  their  defiance;  and  the 
English  guns  immediately  opened  their  fire 
on  the  entrance  gateway,  in  which  a  breach 
was  soon  made,  and  the  English,  with  some 
loss,  forced  their  way  into  the  base-court. 
The  ordnance  was  then  planted  against  the 
dongeon  or  keep  of  "  the  great  castle,"  and 
a  breach  being  soon  made  there  also,  the 
i  English  rushed  forwards  to  repeated  assaults 
during  the  day,  but  they  were  always  beaten  | 
back  with  loss.  In  the  night,  however,  a 
party  of  the  lord  deputy's  own  retinue  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  an  entry  into  one  of  the 
towers,  which  they  kept  till  daylight,  and 
then,  while  the  attention  of  the  garrison  was 
divided  by  this  diversion,  another  attack  was 
made  by  the  besiegers  without,  who  soon 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  castle.  The 
garrison  had  killed  thirty  of  the  English  in 
this  obstinate  defence,  and  their  own  number 
had  been  considerably  diminished.  Still 
lord  Gray  kept  his  word  with  the  remainder, 
and  the  only  persons  spared  from  the  slaugh- 
ter were  some  "  gentlemen  of  the  Briens," 
who  were  carried  to  Limerick,  and  there 
tried  and  executed  as  rebels ;  "  the  dread  j 
and  example  whereof,"  say  the  Irish  council, 
"  we  trust  shall  be  a  mean  that  few  garrisons 
in  Munster  shall  keep  against  the  king's 
deputy,  especially  if  tney  perceive  that  he 
have  great  ordnance  with  him." 

The  castle  of  Carrigogunnell  was  again 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Donough  O'Brien, 
and  this  time  he  appears  to  have  taken  better 
care  of  it;  for  we  nnd  the  citizens  of  Lim- 
erick complaining,  in  the  following  year,  of 
the  depredations  committed  by  Donough's 
garrison.  The  army  again  returned  to 
Limerick,  and  there  received  overtures  from 
O'Brien  as  well  as  from  the  earl  of  Desmond. 
The  latter  is  stated  to  have  shown  himself 
much  more  submissive,  and  to  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  refer  himself  to  the  king's 
judgment;  but  the  communications  of  the 
chief  of  Thomond  were  of  so  unsatisfactory 
a  character,  that  the  deputy  announced  his 
intention  of  crossing  the  Shannon  and 
marching  into  his  territory.  At  this  moment 
a  new  and  still  more  serious  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  English  soldiery,  who  refused 
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to  advance ;  and  lord  Gray  was  compelled, 
very  unwillingly,  to  give  up  his  design,  and 
return  to  Cashel,  on  his  way  to  Dublin. 
The  parliament  had  followed  the  steps  of 
the  army,  having  been  prorogued  from  Dub- 
lin to  Cashel,  and  from  Cashel  to  Limerick; 
and  it  was  now  prorogued  again,  to  meet  at 


Dublin  on  the  15th  of  September.  Thus, 
after  having  raised  great  expectations  among 
all  parties  interested  in  this  expedition,  it 
ended  only  in  marching  an  imposing  force 
into  the  heart  of  Munster,  and  in  marching 
it  back  again.  No  serious  impression  had 
been  made  on  Thomond  or  Desmond. 


CHAPTER  VL 

GERALD  RSI  GERALD;  OPPOSITION  IN  PARLIAMENT,  AND  DIVISIONS  AMONG  Til K 
I  OK  STATE  J  INVASION  OF  OFFALY,  AND  FINAL 
OF  THE  O'CONNORS. 


1  parliament  had,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only 
carried  on  its  deliberations  at  Dublin,  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  lord  deputy's  departure 
on  his  expedition  against  O'Brien,  but  it 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  march,  and  con- 
tinued to  sit  at  Cashel  and  Limerick,  and 
now  recommenced  its  duties  on  his  return 
to  Dublin.  Soon  after  this,  however,  the 
intelligence  was  received  that  the  young 
duke  of  Richmond,  who  held  the  office  of 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  whose 
name  the  government  was  carried  on  and 
the  parliament  called,  had  died  on  the  22nd 
of  July,  by  which  event  the  Irish  parliament 
was  looked  upon  as  virtually  dissolved, 
although  it  was  subsequently  to  that  date 
that  some  of  its  most  important  acts,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  attainder  of  the  Geraldines, 
had  been  passed.  The  question  of  the  vali- 
dity of  these  acts  seems  to  have  been  for 
some  time  a  matter  of  debate,  and  it  was 
even  proposed  to  call  a  new  parliament  to 
confirm  them ;  but  it  appears  at  length  to 
have  been  decided  that  the  deputy  had  the 
power  of  calling  and  holding  parliaments, 
and  therefore  the  acts  alluded  to  were  allowed 
to  be  valid,  and  the  parliament  which  passed 
them  was  continued. 

The  opposition  in  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons, which  seems  to  have  been  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  novelty  in  Ireland, 
was  shown  chiefly  in  two  acts  brought  in  at 
this  time,  one  for  a  resumption  of  the  king's 
customs,  the  other  for  granting  him  the 
twentieth  part  of  all  the  rents  and  revenues 
of  every  man's  lands  during  ten  years.  The 


HEN  the  brothers  and 
eldest  son  of  the  late 
earl  of  Kildare  expe- 
rienced the  sweeping 
vengeance  of  the  law, 
there  still  remained 
two  direct  representa- 
tives of  the  family,  for 
the  earl  had  left  two 
sons  by  his  second  wife  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Gray,  Gerald  and  Edward,  the  first  of  whom 
was  now  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age.  The  younger  child  had  been  conveyed 
to  England,  and  was,  with  his  mother,  the 
countess  of  Kildare,  at  the  mansion  of  her 
family,  Beaumanoir  in  Leicestershire.  But 
Gerald  fitz  Gerald,  the  elder,  and  the  heir 
to  the  earldom  of  Kildare,  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  staunch  adherent  of  his 
family,  James  Delahyde,  and  was  at  this 
moment  with  him  at  the  court  of  O'Brien 
of  Thomond.  It  was  the  wish  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  person  of  this  youth,  that 
made  the  Anglo-Irish  government  so  anxious 
to  reduce  the  O'Briens,  and  that  led  to  so 
many  expeditions  against  them.  The  young 
heir  of  Kildare,  whose  misfortunes  excited 
sympathy  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other,  was  destined  soon  to  be  made  the 
motive  of  a  more  formidable  confederacy  of 
the  Irish  chieftains. 

Meanwhile  the  government  was  embar- 
rassed, not  only  by  an  unexpected  opposition 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  but  by  an  event 
equally  unlooked  for,  which  was  believed  to 
have  invalidated  its  legislative  labours.  This 
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commons  at  all  times  showed  great  reluc- 
tance in  granting  money,  and  these  bills 
were  thrown  out,  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  crown,  one  of 
whom,  Robert  Cowley,  whose  opinions  and 
recommendations  on  Irish  affairs  appear  to 
have  been  received  with  great  attention  by 
the  king  and  his  minister  Cromwell,  ascribes 
it  to  "  the  seduction  of  certain  ringleaders 
or  belweathers,  applying  more  to  their  own 
sensualities,  singular  (i.e.  particular)  profits 
and  affections,  than  to  any  good  reason  or 
towardness  to  prefer  the  king's  advantage  or 
commodity."  He  adds,  that  the  commons 
had  determined  to  send  two  members  of 
their  house  into  England,  "  such  as  they 
think  will  hold  fast  and  stiffly  argue  to 
maintain  their  froward  opinions,  to  vanquish 
the  reasons  of  such  as  would  speak  in  the 
king's  causes  and  he  adds  that  one  of  these 
was  the  serjeant-at-law,  Patrick  Barnewell, 
a  "principal  champion  "  of  the  opposition, 
"  who,  and  in  effect  all  his  lineage  of  the 
Barnewells,  have  been  great  doers,  adherents, 
and  privy  counsellors  to  the  late  earl  of 
Kildare.  In  the  sequel  of  this  letter, 
Cowley  suggests  that,  it  the  commons  per- 
sisted in  refusing  the  supplies  demanded  of 
them,  they  might  be  intimidated  by  remind- 
ing them  of  the  charge  of  rebellion  which 
still  hung  over  their  heads,  for,  he  says, 
"  there  be  very  few  of  all  the  English  pale 
that  can  excuse  them,  but  that  they  in  the 
time  of  rebellion,  were  personally  with 
Thomas  fitz  Gerald,  or  gave  him  some  aid 
of  men,  money,  or  victuals,  whereby  the 
king,  by  extremity  of  his  laws,  might  take 
from  them  all  their  lands,  goods,  and  chat- 
tels." This  rigorous  counsel  was  not  fol- 
lowed, nor  were  the  supplies  granted,  and 
the  Irish  war  remained  still  chargeable  to 

•  The  king'*  letter  is  so  curious,  that  it  deserves  to 

he  given  entire: — 

"  Trusty  and  wclbiloved,  we  grete  you  well.  Lat- 
ing  you  wit,  that  forasmuche  as  we  have  been  adver- 
tised, that  whereas  a  certen  motion  waa  made  unto 
you,  in  the  last  session  of  our  high  courte  of  parlia- 
ment there,  for  a  benevolence  to  oe  graunted  unto  us 
by  you,  our  subiiettes  of  our  lay  fee,  within  that  our 
landc  of  Irelandc,  you  made  a  certen  argument  and 
•tey  therein;  albeit  we  doubt  not  but  you  doo  all 
consider  what  importable  charges  we  have  been  at 
lately  for  your  defence*,  and  that  you  wold  of  your 
selfes,  thoughe  noon  instance  were  made  unto  you 
for  the  same,  devise  as  wel  how  presently  to  gratifie 
us  with  some  recompence,  as  to  condescende  to  such 
an  augmentation  of  our  revenues  there,  as  might  be 
hable  to  defend  you  from  the  violence  of  all  trai  tours 
and  rebells,  and  to  preserve  you  in  good  peax,  civilitie, 
and  quietnes.  Yet  to  thintcnt  you  shuld  not  only 
knowe  that  it  shal  be  moche  to  our  content&tion  yf 


the  king.  On  the  final  prorogation  of  this 
year's  parliament  on  the  28th  of  September, 
the  deputy  and  council  wrote  to  the  king, 
excusing  the  commons  on  the  ground  of 
inability,  arising  from  the  depredations  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  in  the  late 
rebellion ;  and  when  parliament  met  again 
in  the  January  of  1537,  the  king  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Irish  house  of  commons,  in 
remarkably  gentle  language,  represented  the 
great  charges  he  had  been  at  in  the  late  wars, 
and  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  Irish 
subjects,  and  asking  them  to  contribute 
towards  defraying  them.* 

The  refusal  of  the  Irish  parliament  to 
grant  the  supplies  did  not  hinder  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  from  pursuing  his  projects  of 
"  reformation,"  as  it  was  called,  in  Ireland, 
and  sir  William  Brereton  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  the  autumn  of  1536  in  raising  sol- 
diers in  Cheshire  to  be  transported  into  that 
country.  Measures  were  at  the  same  time 
taken  for  correcting  the  disorders  of  the 
English  army  in  Ireland,  which  had  already 
created  so  much  hindrance  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. No  further  sen-ice,  however,  was  done 
during  the  winter,  which  seems  to  have  been 
passed  in  disagreements  and  quarrels  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  ears 
of  the  king  and  his  minister  were  besieged 
with  their  mutual  complaints.  The  latter 
appear  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
small  amount  of  real  service  which  had  been 
performed  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
they  were  inclined  to  charge  this  as  well  as  ' 
the  disorders  of  the  army  to  the  ill  manage-  j 
ment  of  those  who  conducted  the  govern-  | 
ment.  On  the  4th  of  February,  1537,  the 
day  after  the  Gcraldines  of  kildare  were 
executed  at  Tyburn,  the  lord  deputy  an- 
nounced in  a  letter  to  secretary  Cromwell, 

you  shal  lovingly  growe  to  some  resolute  point  in  the  ! 
graunt  of  the  said  benevolence,  and  that  we  shall  take 
your  preceding  therein  most  thankfully,  and  as  a 
perfite  argument  and  demonstration  of  your  entier 
love  and  due  obedience  towardes  us,  but  also  that  we  I 
desire  not  this  matier  for  any  notable  gayn  that  we 
coveyte  shuld  thereof  ensue  to  our  self;  but  for  that 
we  have  suche  a  zcale  to  reduce  that  our  lande  to  a 
perfite  conformitie,  that  wo  wold  have  some  conve- 
nient furniture  of  yercly  revenues  there,  as  reasonne 
is,  for  the  conducing  and  maintenaunce  of  the  same, 
we  have  thought  convenient  by  these  our  letters,  only 
to  desire  you  in  this  matier  soo  to  precede  with  us,  as 
we  may  have  cause  to  thinke  you  have  the  stomakes 
of  faithfull  subjicttes  towardes  us,  your  prince  and 
sovereign  lorde,  and  like  cause,  with  our  favour  anil 
princely  governaunce  towardea  you,  to  requite  the 
some. 

"  To  the  Common  House  of  the  parliament  in 
Irlande." 
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that  James  fitz  John,  who  held  the  earldom 
:  of  Desmond,  had  made  advances  towards  a 
!  reconciliation  with  the  crown,  but  these 
I  appear  to  have  led  to  no  immediate  result. 
I  The  Irish  council  was  at  this  moment  occu- 
I  pied  with  a  project  for  the  reduction  of  the 
province  of  Leinster  to  a  better  state  of  obe- 
>  dience  and  security  by  the  conquest  and,  if 
necessary,  expulsion  of  the  Irish  septs  which 
occupied  the  country  between  Dublin  and 
Waterford,  the  Mac  Murroughs,  O'Byrnes, ! 
and  O'Tooles.    But  before  any  steps  could 
be  taken  to  carry  this  project  into  execution, 
the  lord  deputy  found  it  necessary  to  proceed 
into  OfFaly,  and  chastise  its  chief,  Brian 
O'Connor. 

At  the  latter  end  of  May,  a  small  army, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  deputy, 
was  assembled  at  Rathwere,  at  which  place 
he  was  joined  by  lords  Delvin  and  Slane, 
with  the  Plunketts  and  other  gentlemen  of 
the  pale.  By  the  advice  and  guidance  of 
lord  Delvin,  the  army  marched  through  the 
territories  of  the  O'Mulmoys,  the  Mac  Geo- 
ghegans,  and  the  O'Melaghlins,  receiving  the 
submissions  of  those  chiefs  on  its  way,  and 
increased  by  their  forces,  which  joined  in 
the  expedition,  and  they  entered  Offaly  from 
a  side  where  it  had  never  been  attacked  by 
|  the  English  before.  This  was  perhaps  to 
I  hinder  O'Connor  from  retreating  into  Ulster. 
The  deputy  was  accompanied  by  Cahir 
O'Connor,  the  brother  of  Brian  O'Connor, 
who  had  been  living  now  two  years  in  the 
English  territory,  and  who  acted  as  the 
guide  into  Offaly.  He  led  them  direct  to 
a  strong  castle  of  the  O'Connors  named 
Brackland,  or  Bragnoll,  which  was  imme- 
diately besieged,  and  taken  the  same  day. 
The  castle  itself  was  delivered  to  Cahir 
O'Connor;  but  the  garrison,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man  who  received  a  more  merci- 
ful pardon  at  the  intercession  of  Cahir, 
experienced  what  the  deputy  called  "  the 
pardon  of  Maynooth,"  that  is,  they  were 
taken  out  and  beheaded  as  rebels.  Next 
day  they  marched  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles  to  O'Connor's  chief  fortress,  the  castle 
of  Dengen,  situated  in  a  strong  position 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  marsh,  which 
1  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  pass  on  fag- 
gots and  hurdles.  The  same  day  they 
attacked  and  gained  possession  of  the  bawn, 
or  precincts  of  the  castle,  with  the  loss  only 
of  two  men.  This  was  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  and  the  besiegers  were  obliged  to 
remain  inactive  within  the  bawn,  watching 
the  garrison,  till  Monday  evening,  waiting  j 
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the  arrival  of  their  large  siege-piece  from 
Dublin.  On  Tuesday  morning  they  began 
to  batter  the  castle,  and  having  soon  made  a 
breach,  they  took  the  castle  by  assault,  and 
slew  a  large  portion  of  the  garrison,  whose 
heads  were  raised  upon  poles.  The  Irish 
army  was  at  this  time  so  ill  supplied  with 
artillery,  that  they  possessed  only  one  large 
battering-piece,  and  this  they  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  by  its  bursting  at  the  attack  ! 
on  Dengen  castle.  The  council,  in  their 
despatch  to  the  English  minister,  lament  this 
mishap,  and  beseech  him  earnestly  "  to  be  a 
mean  to  the  king's  highness  that  there  may 
be  another  sent  hither  with  speed,  or  else 
his  grace's  deputy  cannot  prevail  against 
Irishmen  which  have  garrisons." 

In  spite  of  the  expostulations  of  Cahir 
O'Connor,  the  castle  of  Dengen  was  levelled 
with  the  ground,  a  small  angle  of  it  only 
being  left  standing,  "  to  the  intent,"  as  the  i 
lord  deputy  expressed  it,  "that  the  Irish 
might  see  to  what  purpose  the  keeping  of 
their  castles  served."    Athlone,  which  had 
been  long  in  possession  of  the  natives,  was 
l  also  about  the  same  time  recovered  by  the 
English ;  and,  daunted  by  the  success  of  the  , 
English  invasion,  and  perhaps  deserted  by  i 
many  of  his  own  people,  for  we  can  only  j 
explain  the  events  of  this  war  by  supposing  j 
that  Cahir  O'Connor  had  numerous  parti-  : 
zans  among  the  Irish  of  Offaly,  the  chief  of 
that  district,  Brian,  fled,  as  it  was  under- 
stood, to  seek  protection  among  the  O'Car- 
rolls.    The  deputy,  having  nearly  expended 
his  provisions  and  ammunition,  established  f  l 
Cahir  O'Connor  as  chief  of  Offaly,  and  then  j 
returned  to  the  pale. 

The  Butlers  had  not  taken  part  in  this 
expedition  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  the  earl  of  Ossory,  but  a  part  of  the 
earl's  men,  under  the  command  of  his  son 
Richard,  joined  the  deputy's  army  the  day 
after  the  capture  of  Dengen.  As  they  were 
provisioned  for  a  longer  period,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  proceed  into  the  country  of 
the  O'Carrolls,  to  look  after  the  "false 
knave,"  as  the  deputy  terms  the  O'Connor 
Faly.  The  attention  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment was,  however,  immediately  called  off* 
from  these  hostilities  to  new  proposals  of 
internal  reform;  and  the  attention  paid  by 
the  king  and  his  minister,  who  appear  to 
have  been  still  dissatisfied  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  deputy  and  many  of  his  coun- 
sellors, was  shown  in  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  received  information  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
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appointment  of  commissioners  sent  over  to 
make  a  strict  examination  into  the  state  of 
the  island  and  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom 
its  government  bad  been  entrusted.  These 
commissioners,  who  reached  Ireland  in 
August,  were  directed  among  other  things 
to  investigate  the  claims  to  the  earldom  of 
Desmond,  James  fitz  John,  the  claimant 
who  had  assumed  the  title,  having  written  a 
submissive  letter  to  the  king,  offering  to 
assist  the  crown  in  the  reduction  and  pacifi- 
cation of  Munster. 

The  prospect  of  this  commission  appears  to 
have  incited  the  deputy  and  council  to  in- 
■  creased  activity,  and  a  rising  of  the  Cavenaghs 
of  Leinster  was  the  signal  for  reassembling 
the  army,  which  marched  against  them  at  the 
end  of  July,  with  victuals  for  a  fortnight. 
The  Cavenaghs  were  soon  reduced,  and  some 
of  their  strongholds  destroyed;  and  then 
lord  Gray,  uniting  with  the  earl  of  Ossory, 
marched  through  the  countries  of  the 
O'Moores  and  Mac  Gillapatricks,  and  joined 
by  the  forces  of  those  septs,  entered  the 

I  territory  of  O'Carroll,  while  it  was  invaded 
on  the  other  side  by  Cahir  O'Connor,  in  con- 
junction with  the  O'Mulmoys  and  the  Mac 
Geoghcgans.  O'Carroll  had  received  assist- 
ance from  O'Brien  and  some  of  the  septs  of 
Connaught,  but  even  thus  he  was  not  long 
able  to  make  head  against  the  invaders,  to 
whom  he  made  his  submission  and  gave  his 
hostages.  O'Meagher  of  I-kerin  experienced 

i  the  same  fate;  and  Brian  O'Connor  was 
obliged  to  seek  a  last  refuge  in  the  woods 
and  marshes.  Thence,  under  a  safe  conduct, 
he  ventured  into  the  deputy's  presence, 
pleaded  his  cause  submissively,  and  begged 
for  the  restoration  of  his  territory;  which 
the  deputy  promised  him  on  condition  of  his 
obtaining  his  pardon  of  the  king,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  deputy  and  the  council 

!  wrote  to  the  king  urgently  recommending 
that  the  chieftain  of  Ossory  should  not  be 
pardoned. 

Soon  after  lord  Gray's  return  to  Dublin, 
he  received  intelligence  of  an  alarming 
character  from  the  north.     Hugh  O'Don- 

'  nell,  'the  chieftain  of  Tirconnell,  who  had 
remained  in  general  faithful  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  English  government,  died  at 
Donegal  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  rebellious  son  Manus,  who 
had  been  distinguished  as  the  constant  ally 
of  O'Neill  against  the  English.  No  sooner 
had  the  new  O'Donnell  been  installed,  than 

'  O'Neill  began  to  exhibit  his  temper  towards 
the  English  by  various  petty  encroachments 


on  the  border,  and  by  an  attempt  to  gain 
I  possession  of  the  castle  of  Ardgiass.  The 
deputy  immediately  assembled  the  army  of 
the  English  pale,  and,  carrying  provisions 
for  a  month,  marched  to  the  borders  of 
Ulster,  "as  well  to  repress  the  same  O'Neill 
in  such  of  his  wilful  proceedings,  as  to  pro- 
secute others  for  their  disobedience,  as 
cause  should  require."  O'Neill  had  as- 
sembled a  large  body  of  Irish  and  Scots  to 
resist  the  threatened  attack;  but  the  council 
of  state,  between  which  and  the  lord 
deputy  there  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
want  of  unanimity,  so  far  overruled  him 
in  his  warlike  projects,  that  it  was  deter- 
mined first  to  try  the  effect  of  treaty  with 
the  chieftain  of  Tyrone;  and  he  was  in- 
duced to  remit  the  decision  of  all  matters 
in  dispute  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  bishop 
of  Meath,  and  the  chief  justice,  on  the 
part  of  the  English  government,  and 
Maguire  and  Mac  Donnell  (his  captain  of 
galloglasscs)  for  himself.  "  Notwithstand- 
ing," says  Gray  to  Cromwell,  "  to  be  plain 
with  your  good  lordship,  if  I  might  have 
followed  my  own  will  and  purpose,  surely 
I  would  have  visited  him  in  his  camp, 
where  I  trusted  to  have  saluted  him  after 
that  sort,  as,  God  not  disposing  the  con- 
trary, I  would  have  so  handled  him  that 
neither  he,  nor  any  of  his,  the  favourers  or 
partakers  of  him,  should  have  had  any 
great  cause  to  rejoice  or  boast  them  of  that 
voyage  made  by  any  of  them."  At  the 
same  time  a  letter  arrived  from  O'Donnell, 
pleading  his  father's  services  to  the  English 
monarch,  and  professing  the  same  attach- 
ment in  his  own  person. 

O'Donnell  only  waited  to  be  relieved  from 
all  fears  on  the  side  of  the  English,  to  pro-  ( 
ceed  on  the  hostile  expedition  with  which 
it  was  considered  in  a  manner  necessary  that 
every  great  Irish  chieftain  should  begin  his 
reign.  Lower  Connaught  was,  on  this  oc- 
casion, chosen  as  the  scene  of  his  ravages, 
and,  early  in  September,  when  the  corn  was 
in  the  ear,  he  overran,  plundered,  and  burnt 
the  whole  of  Carbury,  Tireragh,  Leyny  (the 
territory  of  the  O'Haras),  Corran,  and  Tir- 
rerill.  The  castle  of  the  O'Haras  was  cap-  j 
turctl,  and  the  chief  himself  carried  away  as 
a  hostage.  Several  of  the  lesser  septs  of 
Ulster  were  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
petty  hostilities  among  themselves;  and  the 
same  turbulent  and  seditious  spirit  with  which 
Manus  O'Donnell  had  embittered  his  father's 
reign,  was  already  exhibited  towards  himself 
by  his  near  kinsman,  Calvagh  O'Donnell. 
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As  far  as  regarded  the  natives,  the  power 
of  the  English  government  had  not,  for 
several  ages,  stood  so  high.  The  laws  were 
executed  duly  and  without  interruption 
throughout  the  English  pale.  One  branch 
of  the  formidable  Geraldines  was  entirely 
broken,  while  the  other  began  to  assume  a 
conciliatory  and  even  a  submissive  tone. 
O'Brien  showed  no  inclination  to  enter  into 
hostilities.  The  two  great  chieftains  of  the 
north,  evidently  intimidated  by  the  success- 
ful progress  of  the  English  arms,  showed  a 
desire  at  least  to  avoid  any  unfriendly  re- 
lations with  the  government  at  Dublin. 
Nearer  home,  the  O'Connors  and  O'Carrolls 
had  received  a  severe  chastisement  for  their 
refractory  spirit.  The  lord  deputy,  writing 
to  Cromwell  concerning  the  deposed  chief- 
tain of  Offaly,  on  the  1 9th  of  September, 
describes  "  that  arrant  and  rank  traitor  "  as 
"  now  going  from  one  to  another  of  his  old 
friends,  to  have  meat  and  drink,  and  hath 
not  over  four  knaves  with  him,  more  like  a 
beggar  than  he  that  ever  was  a  captain  or 
ruler  of  a  country,  and  maketh  daily  suit 
unto  me  and  divers  of  the  council  here,  at 
whose  hands  he  shall  have  little  succour, 
our  sovereign  lord's  pleasure  and  your  will 
not  being  to  the  contrary." 

The  king's  commissioners  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  meanwhile  in  a  searching 
examination  into  the  causes  of  the  previous 
weakness  and  misgovernment  of  the  English 
possessions,  and  their  labours  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  reports  and  papers  of  different 
kinds,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  office.  These  contain  much 
{  of  the  old  prejudices  and  the  wrong  views  of 
1  former  legislators,  and  exhibit  none  of  the 
!  far-sighted  policy  which  might  have  pro- 
'  duced  permanent  benefits.    It  was  still  the 
'  favourite  panacea  to  introduce  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible  an  English  population, 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  natives,  and  to  sub- 
ject the  latter  to  a  government  of  coercion. 
The  country  of  Offaly  was  now  considered 
as  being  in  the  king's  hands,  under  Cahir 
■  O'Connor  as  tenant  of  the  crown,  and  it  was 
a  subject  of  consideration  in  what  manner  it 
could  be  most  advantageously  disposed  of. 
Sir  John  Allen,  who  gave  a  paper  of  sugges- 
tions to  the  commissioners,  recommended 
that  the  Berminghams  and  others,  who  for- 
merly held  districts  in  Offaly,  should  be 
restored,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  given 
(  to  Cahir  O'Connor,  and  he  to  receive  from 
the  king  the  title  of  baron  of  Offaly,  and  to 
!  hold  his  lands  according  to  English  laws  and 


inheritance.  The  council  approved  of  this 
plan,  which,  they  suggested,  must  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  him  a  good  subject,  be- 
cause, if  he  accepted  it,  "  Irishmen  would 
so  hate  him  afterwards,  that  he  would  have 
but  little  comfort  of  them,  and  so  must  look 
to  the  king's  subjects  for  protection  against 
them."  "  Finally,"  says  Allen  to  the  com-  ' 
mi&sioners,  "  because  the  nature  of  Irishmen 
is  such,  that  for  money  one  shall  have  the 
son  to  war  against  the  father,  and  the  father 
against  the  child,  it  shall  be  necessary  the 
king's  grace  have  always  treasure  here,  as  a 
present  remedy  against  sudden  rebellions." 

Scarcely  a  month  had  passed  from  the  date  j 
at  which  lord  Gray  had  described  Brien  ; 
O'Connor  as  reduced  to  a  condition  little  ' 
superior  to  that  of  a  beggar,  when  a  new 
revolution  in  Offaly  showed  how  short- 
sighted was  the  deputy's  confident  boast. 
The  king  appears  all  along  to  have  been  dis- 
satisfied that  Gray  had  not  pursued  further 
his  successes  against  that  chieftain,  who  had 
probably  obtained  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment from  friendly  septs  in  Connaught,  with 
which  he  suddenly  reappeared  in  Offaly, 
attacked  his  brother  Cahir  and  defeated  him 
in  battle,  and  took  possession  of  the  country. 
The  intelligence  of  this  new  insurrection 
gave  great  displeasure  to  the  English  court, 
and  the  minister  wrote  a  querulent  letter  to 
lord  Leonard  Gray,  urging  him  "  eftsoons 
to  handle  that  matter  of  O'Connor's  with 
such  a  dexterity,  as  he  may  be  hanged,  for  a 
terrible  example  to  all  Irish  traitors."  "The 
expulsion  of  him,"  Cromwell  adds,  "was 
taken  very  well,  but  the  permission  of  hiin 
to  have  such  a  scope  to  work  mischief,  at  his 
pleasure,  as  no  doubt  he  must  needs  be  re- 
maining in  despair  of  restitution,  was  neither 
wisdom,  nor  vet  good  precedent.  Redub  it, 
my  lord,  in  tlie  iust  punishment  of  his  trai- 
tor's carcass,  and  let  his  treason  be  a  warning 
to  you,  and  to  all  that  shall  have  to  do  for 
the  king's  majesty  there,  never  to  trust 
traitor  after,  but  to  use  thein,  without  treat- 
ing, after  their  demerits." 

When  this  letter  was  written,  the  lord 
deputy  had  assembled  the  army  of  the  pale 
and  marched  to  the  borders  of  Offaly.  But 
O'Connor  had  prudently  chosen  for  the 
period  of  his  operations  the  season  least 
favourable  to  the  movements  of  a  regular  | 
army ;  and  Gray  found,  when  he  reached  , 
Rathangan,  on  the  19th  of  October,  the 
waters  so  high  from  heavy  rains,  and  the 
roads  so  impracticable,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  return  and  wait  a  more  favourable  moment. 
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This  did  not  occur  till  the  10th  of  November, 
and  on  the  12th  the  army  again  assembled, 
and  taking  provisions  for  twenty-one  days 
marched  through  the  country  of  Mac  Geog- 
hcgan,  and  was  joined  by  that  chief  and 
O'Mulmoy  in  person.  They  then  entered 
Offaly,  and  encamped  at  the  castle  of  Brack- 
land,  which  Gray  had  on  the  former  occasion 
secured  by  leaving  a  garrison  in  it.  Here 
they  learnt  that  Brian  O'Connor,  as  soon  as 
he  had  received  positive  information  that  his 
enemies  were  in  OfTaly,  had  retired  into 
the  country  of  a  neighbouring  chieftain, 
O'Dwyne,  which  was  protected  by  a  river 
and  some  rather  formidable  moors  and  bogs, 
over  which  no  carriages  could  then  pass.  A 
party  of  the  Butlers,  who  had  invaded  Offaly 
from  the  other  side,  now  joined  the  deputy, 
and  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  a  town 
called  Castellan  bryck,  where,  finding  the 
place  well  stored  with  com,  they  remained 
several  days.  A  plundering  party,  on  foot, 
were  sent  across  the  moors,  but,  carelessly 
encamping  in  one  of  O'Dwyne's  towns,  they 
were  attacked  by  surprise,  and  many  of  them 
killed  and  wounded.  Another  and  larger 
party  met  with  better  success,  and  a  great 
part  of  O'Dwyne's  country  was  laid  waste, 
upon  which  O'Connor  fled  again,  and  sought 
refuge  with  his  old  friend  O* Carroll.  The 
army,  on  its  return  into  Offaly,  took  pos- 
session of  the  abbey  of  Killeigh,  and  a  place 
called  Castle  Geshill,  in  both  of  which  they 
found  large  stores  of  corn,  which  they  carried 
away  or  burnt.  The  deputy  selected  from 
the  plunder  of  the  abbey  "  a  pair  of  organs" 
and  other  articles  fitted  for  the  king's  college 
at  Maynooth,  and  as  much  glass  as  glazed 
nearly  all  the  windows  of  the  college  and  castle. 

This  indeed  seems  to  have  been  almost 
the  only  fruit  of  his  expedition.  The  crafty 
Irish  chieftain  sent  new  declarations  of  his 
respect  for  the  English  government  and  his 
desire  to  negotiate;  and  the  lord  deputy  "to 
drive  off  the  time,"  as  he  expressed  it  in  his 
letter  to  the  English  minister,  "till  the  long 
nights  were  past,"  sent  him  a  safe  conduct 
to  repair  to  Dublin,  although  he  placed  no 
faith  in  his  professions.  Brian  O'Connor 
used  the  safe  conduct  to  repair  to  the  pass 
of  Kinnayfad,  "on  the  borders  of  Berming- 
ham's  country,"  and  there  he  was  met  by  his 
brother  Cahir,  who,  heedless  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  English,  was  suddenly  reconciled 
with  their  enemy,  and  retired  with  him  to 
the  shelter  of  the  woods  and  morasses.  Such 
was  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1537. 


Thus  was  war  carried  on  in  Ireland  under 
lord  Leonard  Gray.  The  lord  deputy  was 
irritated  by  the  ill-success  of  negotiations 
as  well  as  invasions,  and  he  was  also  alarmed 
by  the  strong  expressions  of  dissatisfaction 
which  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  king. 
Towards  the  approach  of  spring  he  made 
formidable  preparations  for  crushing  the 
power  of  the  O'Connors;  and  towards  the 
end  of  February,  while  lord  Ossory,  who 
upon  the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  had 
on  the  22nd  of  February  been  restored  to 
the  older  title  of  earl  of  Ormond,  was  prac- 
tising with  the  O'Maddens  and  other  Irish 
septs  to  detach  them  from  their  alliance  with 
the  chieftain  of  Offaly,  he  was  preparing  to 
march  into  that  country  again.  But  a  mes- 
senger from  Brian  O'Connor  came  to  propose 
a  personal  interview  with  the  deputy,  and, 
as  O'Connor  refused  to  come  into  the  pale, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  meeting  should  take 
place  on  the  borders  of  Offaly. 

The  cautious  ceremonies  with  which  this 
meeting  was  conducted  show  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  little  confidence  which  each  party 
placed  in  his  antagonist.  The  deputy  pro- 
ceeded with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  men 
to  the  pass  or  ford  of  Kinnayfad  already 
mentioned,  where  the  river  appears  to  have 
formed  the  boundary  of  Offaly.  He  then, 
according  to  agreement,  passed  the  river 
with  a  portion  only  of  his  men ;  and  O'Con- 
nor, who  also  had  come  with  a  strong  escort, 
not  only  gave  his  eldest  son,  with  a  younger 
son  and  his  chaplain,  as  hostages,  but  he 
consented  to  leave  the  whole  of  his  force, 
except  twelve  horsemen,  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  place  fixed  upon  for 
the  parley.  The  deputy  took  the  precaution 
of  sending  a  small  party  of  horsemen  to 
scour  the  country,  and  having  learnt  from 
them  them  that  the  Irish  chief  had  strictly 
performed  his  covenant,  he  proceeded  to  the 
appointed  place,  attended  also  with  twelve 
horsemen.  He  had  placed  a  watch,  consist- 
ing of  a  trumpeter  and  four  horsemen,  upon 
a  nigh  hill,  with  strict  injunctions,  upon 
pain  of  death,  to  sound  an  alarum  if  he  saw 
any  signs  of  treachery  or  danger;  and  a  pro- 
clamation was  made  upon  the  same  penalty, 
that  the  soldiers  should  remain  drawn  up  in 
their  ranks  during  the  time  of  the  parley, 
and  that  no  one  should  quit  his  place  on  any 
account  whatever,  until  the  alarum  should  be 
sounded. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  a  plain  field, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the 
deputy's  army ;  and  there,  according  to  the 
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words  of  lord  Gray's  own  statement  of  the 
transaction,  Brian  O'Connor  "met  the  said 
lord  deputy  with  humble  reverence,  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  king's  highness,  con- 
fessing his  ofFences,  and  there  did  utterly 
refuse  («.  e.  resign)  all  his  title  and  interest 
that  he  had  in  the  said  country  of  Oftaly, 
and  in  all  black-rents  and  fees  that  ever  he 
had  or  used  to  have  of  any  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects; and  such  wages  as  he  had,  to  be  at  the 
king's  pleasure.  And  further,  the  said  Brian 
there  did  desire  the  said  lord  deputy  for  to 
make  intercession  for  him  in  writing  to  the 
king's  highness,  that  he  might  have  the  said 
country  to  farm  of  the  king,  and  that  he 
would  pay  out  of  every  plough  land  three 
shillings  and  four  pence  Irish  by  the  year. 
Also  the  said  Brian  did  there  desire  the  said 
lord  deputy,  that  in  case  the  king's  highness's 
pleasure  were  that  he  should  not  have  the 
said  country  of  OfFaly  as  his  grace's  farmer, 
that  then  the  said  Brian  might  have  his  life, 
and  to  be  put  at  large,  and  after  to  avoid 
out  of  the  same,  and  that  he  nor  none  of  his 
never  to  meddle  further  withall,  but  the 
same  to  be  at  the  king's  highness's  pleasure." 
He  at  the  same  time  gave  one  of  his  sons 
as  a  hostage  for  his  good  faith. 

The  cause  of  the  Irish  chieftain  must  have 
been  absolutely  hopeless,  when  he  conde- 
scended to  terms  so  humiliating  as  these. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  the  2nd  of  March, 


and  O'Connor  bound  himself  to  appear  before 
the  lord  deputy  at  Dublin  on  the  5th,  and 
this  time  also  he  was  punctual  to  his  en- 
gagement. It  was  Cahir  O'Connor  who  now 
showed  himself  refractory.  The  position  of 
the  two  chieftains  with  regard  to  each  other 
became  indeed  strangely  metamorphosed, 
for  while  Cahir  O'Connor,  the  former  ally  of 
the  English,  held  against  them  the  natural 
strongholds  of  the  country,  their  old  enemy 
Brian  did  them  faithful  service  in  tracking 
and  hunting  him  out.  Under  his  guidance, 
the  English  at  length  found  Cahir  fortified 
in  a  strong  house,  surrounded  with  water, 
marshes,  and  deep  ditches,  and  defended  by 
a  garrison  armed  with  hackbushes  and  hand 
|  guns.  The  siege  of  this  castle  was  pressed 
J  so  closely,  that  Cahir  O'Connor  made  his 
escape  with  difficulty,  alone  and  in  his  shirt, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the 
O'Dempsys.  'I  he  house  or  castle  was  plun- 
dered and  dismantled,  and  before  leaving  it, 
the  captors  broke  down  the  entrenchments 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  dispatch,  "made 
smooth  work."  Cahir  O'Connor,  having 
obtained  a  safe  conduct,  presented  himself 
next  day  at  Rathangan,  and  accompanied  the 
small  army  to  Dublin,  where  he  made  his 
submission  in  the  same  manner  as  his  brother 
Brian.  The  latter  also  came  again  to  Dublin 
on  the  30th  of  March,  and  renewed  his  for- 
mer bond  of  submission. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  EARL  OP  O ESMOND;  TUE  YOCNO  BUB  OF  KTI.DARE  SHELTERED  IN  T1RCON- 
NELL;    QUARREL  BETWEEN  GRAY  AND  OKMONI);    CONFEDERACY  OF  TUE 
NORTHERN  CHIEFTAINS;  ESCAPE  OF  GERALD  FITZ  GERALD  TO  FRANCE. 

AVING  thus  at  last  I  the  strongest  feelings  of  respect  and  attach- 
reduced      O'Connor  |  ment  to  king  Henry,  and  lie  had  rendered 


affairs  of  Munster. 


Faly  to  the  position 
of  an  obedient  sub- 
ject, the  government 
began  again  to  turn 
its  attention  to  the 
The  conduct  of  the  earl 


himself  so  formidable  that  the  deputy  pre- 
ferred listening  to  the  latter  to  entering 
upon  a  wur  which  would  require  consider- 
able resources,  and  promised  to  be  of  some 
duration.  The  royal  commissioners  sent  to 
Ireland  in  1537,  commenced  their  labours 


of  Desmond  had  been  in  the  highest  degree  I  with  Munster;  they  had  held  a  conference 
equivocal;  atone  moment  he  was  confede-  |  with  James  fitz  John  of  Desmond  in  the 
rating  with  O'Brien  in  open  rebellion,  while  I  fields  without  Clonmcll,  and  he  gave  them 
at  the  next  he  was  reiterating  professions  of  |  written  articles,  professing  his  unbounded 
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fidelity  to  the  crown,  and  his  resolution  to 
assist  the  king  in  all  his  causes  and  against 
all  his  enemies,  aud  making  various  promises 
of  which  he  performed  none.    The  commis- 
sioners urged  him  more  especially  to  use  his 
endeavours  that  young  Gerald  fitz  Gerald 
should  be  delivered  iuto  their  hands,  and, 
i  promising  a  full  pardon  for  the  only  ofTence 
with  which  this  youth  was  charged,  that  of 
having  "  withdrawn  himself  from  the  king's 
majesty  without  ground  or  cause,"  they 
I  assured  him  that  the  king  had  never  had  any 
,  other  intention  towards  the  young  Geraldine 
except  such  as  tended  to  his  honour  and  wel- 
fare,  "  and  to  have  cherished  him  as  his 
kinsman,  in  like  sort  as  his  other  brother  is 
cherished  with  his  mother  in  the  realm  of 
1  England."  After  having  repeatedly  wearied 
,  the  commissioners  with  delusive  promises, 
until  they  began  to  "  think  it  folly  to  give 
'any  further  faith  either  to  his  word  or  writ- 
ing," at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
,  153$,  he  gave  up  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his 
good  behaviour.    Yet  he  seems  at  this  very 
moment  to  have  been  looking  forward  and 
giving  encouragement  to  new  confederations 
among  the  Irish  chiefs  against  the  English 
government. 

The  young  Gerald  fitz  Gerald  was  now 
the  hope  and  rallying  point  of  the  Geral- 
dincs,  and  was  the  grand  object  of  solicitude 
,  among  those  who  were  opposed  to  English 
'  supremacy.  He  had  been  recently  conveyed, 
|  with  great  secresy,  from  Thomond  into  Des- 
'  mond,  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  his 
aunt,  the  lady  Eleanor  fitz  Gerald,  widow  of 
,  the  Irish  chieftain  of  that  district,  Mac  Carthy 
Reagh.    He  was  there  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who  was 
no  doubt  well  acquainted  with  the  motive  of 
his  removal.    It  appears  that  a  negotiation 
I  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  for  a  mar- 
riage between  Manus  O'Donnell,  the  chief- 
tain of  Tirconnell,  and  the  lady  Eleanor.  It 
r  is  said  that  the  lady  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
|  tions  of  the  O'Donnell  at  the  urgent  desire 
!  of  her  kindred,  who  hoped  thus  not  only  to 
j  secure  an  asylum  for  the  heir  to  the  vast 
i  power  of  the  earls  of  Kildare,  but  to  lay  the 
I  foundation  of  a  confederacy  which  should 
I  eventually  lead  to  his  restoration.    In  the 
I  month  of  May,  1538,  messengers  came  from 
O'Donnell  and  O'Neill  to  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond, to  bring  this  match  to  a  conclusion, 
I  and  there  they  were  met  by  the  lady  Eleanor 
and  her  nephew,  who  accompanied  them 
first  to  O'Brien  in  Thomond.    They  rode 
thence  with  a  very  slight  escort  to  Ulick 
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Burke  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Burkes  of 
Clanrickard),  who  passed  them  onwards  j 
to  the  northern  Mac  William  (the  Burkes 
of  Sligo),  and  thence  they  proceeded  to 
Donegal,  without  having  experienced  any 
obstruction  during  this  long  journey.  They 
were  accompanied  by  James  Delahydc,  a 
priest  named  Walsh  (the  late  earl's  chaplain), 
and  the  young  Geraldine's  tutor  Lcvtous. 
From  this  moment  the  council  at  Dublin 
began  to  be  alarmed  with  reports  of  the  de- 
signs and  preparations  of  the  two  northern 
chieftains,  and  of  their  secret  practices  with 
the  king's  enemies  in  Scotland. 

The  facility  with  which  this  small  party 
traversed  nearly  the  whole  island  from  north 
to  south,  shows  at  the  same  time  a  strong  feel-  I 
ing  of  sympathy  among  a  large  portion  of  the  | 
population  of  Ireland,  and  a  want  of  good  [ 
intelligence  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  j 
Anglo-Irish  government,  who,  in  spite  of  the  j 
king's  anxiety  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ' 
young  heir  of  Kildare,  were  only  informed  of  i 
his  departure  to  the  north,  and  of  the  marriage  i 
of  the  lady  Eleanor  with  Manus  O'Donnell, 
by  common  report,  some  time  after  both 
events  had  taken  place.    The  near  relation- 
ship between  the  young  fugitive  and  lord 
Leonard  Gray,  raised  suspicions  of  collusion 
on  the  part  of  the  lord  deputy,  which  were 
industriously  circulated  by  his  enemies,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  some  measure  confirmed  by 
the  wilful  courses  which  he  was  at  this  time 
accused  of  pursuing.    These  excited  against 
him  the  animosity  of  the  Butlers,  whose 
interests  he  crossed,  as  it  would  seem,  unne- 
cessarily, and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  coun- 
cil, who  accused  him  of  acting  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  interfering  among  the 
natives  imprudently,   and   often  even  in 
contradiction  to  their  advice.    Lord  Gray 
appears,  indeed,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  i 
from  the  records  of  the  history  of  this  period  j 
(which  do  not  come  from  his  friends),  to 
have  fallen  into  the  usual  error  of  identi- 
fying himself  too  closely  with  the  internal 
feuds  of  the  Irish  septs. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1538,  I 
the  lord  deputy  made  an  incursion,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  the  council,  into  Ferney,  i  | 
against  the  Mac  Mahons,  where  he  committed 
great  depredations,  although  he  sustained  j 
some  loss,  and  the  only  result  was  his  being 
obliged  to  hurry  to  Drogheda,  to  defend 
it  against  O'Neill,  who  threatened  to  make  ■ 
common  cause  with  the  Mac  Mahons.  O'Neill 
retreated  at  the  approach  of  the  English 
army  to  his  borders,  but  he  sent  a  messenger 
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declaring  his  intention  of  adhering  to  his 
former  submission  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  with  this  promise  the  deputy  was 
satisfied.  He  then  marched  against  the 
O'Reillys,  who  had  excited  his  suspicions, 

;  and  received  their  promise  to  keep  the  peace. 
Munster  appears  at  this  moment  to  have 
received  little  of  Gray's  attention,  and  to 

i  have  been  left  almost  to  govern  itself.  Among 
most  of  the  native  septs,  the  deputy  espoused 
suddenly  the  cause  of  the  chieftains  who  had 
formerly  been  the  allies  of  the  Gcraldines, 
and  who  were  still  the  enemies  of  the  Butlers. 
He  encouraged  troubles  among  the  earl  of 
Ormond's  allies,  the  O'Moores.  In  OfFaly, 
he  gave  his  entire  confidence  to  Brian  O'Con- 
nor, and  supported  him  in  hunting  down  his 
brother  and  rival  Cahir,  the  old  ally  of  the 
English.  In  Thomond,  he  as  suddenly  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  O'Brian,  against  his 
son  Donough ;  and  the  earl  of  Desmond  took 
advantage  of  this  change  to  lay  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Carrigogunnell.  In  Ely,  the  lord 
deputy  supported  Fargananim  O'Carroll  in 
the  c  hieftainship,  who  was  the  known  enemy 
to  the  influence  of  the  Butlers  in  that  dis- 

,  trict- 

|     The  rest  of  the  spring  was  occupied  in 
other  petty  incursions  against  the  smaller 
septa  on  thebordersof  Ulster,  and  theenemies 
ofthe  deputy  represented  that  these  short- 
sighted hostilities  were  also  in  most  cases 
1  caused  by  his  partialities,  and  that  their 
result  was  to  drive  from  their  old  alliance 
,  with  the  English  the  septs  of  the  north, 
1  who  had  so  often  lent  their  hands  to  arrest 
!  the  forces  of  Tyrone  in  their  expeditions 
against  the  pale.    He  was  thus  unwittingly, 
or,  as  some  said,  intentionally,  lending  his 
assistance  to  increase  and  consolidate  the 
power  of  the  great  enemy  of  the  English 
government,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to 
i  declare  that  the  lord  deputy  had  formed  a 
;  private  friendship  with  O'Neill,  which  he  had 
sealed  by  the  Irish  tie  of  gossipry.  Yet  in  the 

•  This  incursion  is  not  described  in  the  State  Pa- 
;  per*  now  preserved,  and  is  only  alluded  to  in  a  letter 
I  from  W.  Cowley  to  Cromwell  (State  Papers,  vol.  iii., 
p.  14),  who  says,  "  At  suche  tyme  as  O'Nele,  O'Don- 
I  nil,  and  thees  traytors,  netce  invsdid  the  English  pale, 
I  thcr  was  nether  the  justice  Howth,  nether  Rathe,  at 
the  setting  on  the  reoellis."   The  Irish  "  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,"  which  are  often  a  year  in  arrcar 
in  date,  give  the  expedition,  which  ended  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Belahoe,  in  the  year  1539,  but  the  State  Papers, 
which  are  tolerably  copious  in  that  year,  seem  to  show 
that  this  cotdd  not  be  the  case.    Stanihurst  has  given 
a  long  account  of  this  invasion,  but  very  confused, 
and  evidently  mixed  up  with  stories  that  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.    Perhaps  it  may  be,  after  all,  only  a 


[battle  of  bklahoe.  j 


midst  of  these  professions,  O'Neill  joined  I 
with  O'Donnell  and  the  lesser  northern  septs  1 
in  invading  and  ravaging  the  English  pos- 
sessions in  Meath.* 

In  this  invasion,  the  two  northern  chief-  j  ! 
tains  plundered  and  destroyed  the  towns  j  . 
of  Ardee  and  Navan,  and  laid  waste  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  the  hill  of  Tara,  on 
the  summit  of  which  they  made  a  ceremo- 
nious muster  of  their  forces.  Having  col- 
lected, according  to  the  Irish  accounts,  more 
and  richer  spoils  than  any  Irish  army  ever 
carried  out  of  the  English  pale,  they  returned  j 
through  Oriel  into  Ferney,  and,  having  just 
crossed  the  ford  of  Belahoe,  they  lay  en-  ;  ! 
camped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  when  ! 
the  lord  deputy,  having  collected  the  Eng- 
lish forces  at  hand,  and  joined  with  him  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  overtook 
them  and  forced  them  to  a  battle.  The 
Irish  annalists  say  that  their  countrymen, 
instead  of  listening  to  their  chiefs,  who  urged 
them  to  keep  together  in  battle  array,  were 
thrown  into  disorder  on  the  first  approach 
of  their  enemies,  and  began  to  fly  in  different 
directions.  The  English  made  a  consider- 
able slaughter  of  those  who  remained  on  the 
field,  and  recovered  the  whole  of  the  plunder. 
Magennis,  the  chief  of  one  of  the  septs  who 
had  taken  part  in  this  invasion,  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  was  subsequently  put  to  death. 
According  to  Stanihurst's  story,  Magennis 
was  slain  in  the  battle;  but  the  Irish  annal- 
ists represent  him  as  falling  a  victim  to  the 
enmity  of  rivals  in  his  own  sept  who  pro- 
bably aspired  to  the  chieftainship,  and  who 
sent  messengers  to  bribe  those  who  had  cap-  ■ 
tured  him  to  put  hiin  to  death.  The  Irish 
certainly  felt  this  as  a  severe  check;  and 
the  memory  of  the  battle  of  Belahoe  long 
afterwards  discouraged  them  in  any  attempts 
against  the  English  pale.f 

The  spring  of  1538  was  passed  over  in 
petty  disputes  with  the  native  septs,  such 
as  the  O'Carrolls,  the  O'Moores,  and  the 

part  of  the  war  with  the  Mac  Mahona  of  Ferney, 
mentioned  just  before. 

t  Stanihurst  tells  an  incident  of  this  battle  of  Bela- 
hoe, which  shows  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  action 
of  some  importance  by  the  English  or  the  pale  as  well 
as  by  the  Irish,  and  which  will  be  repeated  best  in  the 
quaint  language  of  the  author.  The  battle  appears  to 
have  commenced  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  river. 

"  At  which  time  James  Fleming,  baron  of  Slane 
(commonlie  called  Blackc  James)  garded  with  a  round 
companic,  as  well  of  horsemen  as  of  footmen,  humblie 
besought  the  deputie  to  grant  him  that  daie  the  honor 
of  the  onset.  Whereto  whin  the  lord  Greie  hod 
agreed,  the  baron  of  Slane  with  cheareftil  countenance  , 
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O'Reillys,  in  the  course  of  which  Gray  raised 
to  different  chieftainships  men  who  ohtained 
his  confidence  hy  their  professions  of  per- 
sonal friendship,  many  of  whom  were  cer- 
tainly more  friendly  to  the  Gcraldines  than 
to  the  Butlers,  and  whose  claims  were  not 
always  founded  in  justice.  Brian  O'Connor, 
of  Oflaly,  had  become  his  confidential  ad- 
viser; Fergananim  O'Carroll,  the  enemy  of 
the  Butlers,  was  sustained  in  authority  in 
Ely;  the  O'Moore  of  Leix,  who  was  the 
earl  of  Ormond's  ally,  and  had  succeeded  to 
the  chieftainship,  according  to  the  Irish  law 
of  inheritance,  was  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  while  his  rivals,  the  sons  of  the  late 
chieftain,  were  taken  into  the  deputy's  favour. 
These  proceedings,  in  which  the  deputy 
appears  to  have  acted  entirely  on  his  own 
responsibility,  provoked  the  Butlers,  who 
had  served  the  king  faithfully  in  the  late 
troubles,  and  gave  dissatisfaction  to  the 
council,  and  he  was  openly  charged  with 
betraying  the  interests  of  the  crown,  with 
the  secret  design  of  restoring  the  Geraldines 
to  their  former  power,  At  length,  in  the 
month  of  June,  lord  Gray  undertook  a  cir- 
cuit through  Minister  and  Connaught,  and 
the  smallness  of  his  retinue  was  represented 
as  a  proof  that,  on  one  side,  he  wished  to 
bring  contempt  on  the  Anglo-Irish  govern- 
ment, while,  his  enemies  said,  he  would  not 
thus  have  exposed  himself  among  the  wild 
Irish,  if  he  nad  not  some  secret  personal 
understanding  with  the  native  chiefs.  This 


imparted  the  ohteining  of  his  sute,  aa  pleasant  tidings 
to  Robert  Halfepennie,  who  with  his  ancestors  was 
standard-bearer  to  the  house  of  Slano.  But  Halfe- 
1  pennie  seeing  the  further  side  of  the  water  so  beset 
with  armed  galloglasws,  as  he  tooke  it  as  likelie  an 
attempt  to  rase  down  the  strongest  fort  in  Ireland 
with  a  fillip,  as  to  rush  through  such  quicke  iron 
walls,  thai  he  answered  the  baron,  that  ho  would  rather 
disclame  in  his  office,  than  there  to  give  the  onset 
where  there  rested  no  hope  of  life,  but  an  assured 
certain  tie  of  death.  And  therefore  he  was  not  as  yet 
so  wearie  of  the  world,  as  like  an  headlong  hotspur 
voluntarilie  to  run  to  his  utter  and  undoubted  de- 
struction. Wherefore  he  besought  his  lordship  to  set 
his  heart  at  rest,  and  not  to  impute  his  deniall  to 
basenesse  of  corage,  but  to  warinesse  of  safetie,  al- 
though he  knewe  none  of  staied  mind  but  would 
sooner  choose  to  sleepc  in  an  whole  shcepc  his  pelt, 
than  to  wolke  in  a  tome  lion  his  skin,  namelie  when 
all  hope  of  life  was  abandoned,  and  the  certaintie  of 
death  assuredlie  promised. 

"  The  baron,  with  this  answer  at  his  wits  end  rode 
to  Robert  Bctoa  of  Downore,  broke  with  him  as 
touching  Halfepennie  his  determination,  and  withall 
requested  him  (a*  he  did  tender  his  honor)  now  at  a 
pinch  to  supplie  the  roome  of  that  dastardlie  coward, 
as  he  did  tonne  him.  Bctoa  to  this  answered,  that 
though  it  stood  with  good  reason  that  such  as  here- 
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circuit  was  not  only  a  remarkable  event  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  but  it  derives  an 
additional  importance  from  the  fact,  that  it 
made  a  principal  portion  of  the  charges  on 
which  this  unfortunate  nobleman  was  after- 
wards brought  to  the  block.  He  appears 
merely  to  have  announced  to  the  council 
that  he  was  proceeding  to  hold  a  meeting 
with  the  earl  of  Desmond  in  the  country  of 
O'Carroll,  and  they  complained  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  his  further  intentions*  He 
was  accompanied  by  O'Connor,  the  sons  of 
O'Moore,  and  some  other  Irishmen,  lord 
Gonnanstown,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen 
of  the  pale,  and  a  small  escort  of  English 
soldiers. 

They  marched  into  Offaly  on  the  17th  of 
June,  and  were  the  first  night  entertained 
by  O'Connor  in  the  abbey  of  Grey  Friars 
at  Monasteroris.  Next  day  they  proceeded 
to  the  borders  of  O'Mulmoy's  country, 
where,  after  taking  a  castle  called  Eglis, 
they  encamped  at  BaUinavally,  and  were 
there  joined  by  the  chiefs  O'Mulmoy,  Mac 
Geoghcgan,  and  Mac  Gillapatrick,  each  with 
a  small  escort.  It  appears  that  the  castle  of 
Eglis  was  in  the  possession  of  Donough 
O'Mulmoy,  a  rival  of  the  O'Mulmoy  who 
held  the  chieftainship.  On  the  19th  they 
encamped  at  Kilcormoke  Abbey,  and  the 
day  after  at  Sierkyran.  They  were  now  in 
the  country  of  Ely,  and  Fergananim  O'Car- 
roll came  to  the  deputy  and  renewed  his 
submission  and  engagements,  by  which  he 

tofore  tasted  the  sweet  in  peace,  should  now  be  con- 
tented to  sip  of  the  sowre  in  war ;  yet  notwithstand- 
ing, rather  than  the  matter  should  to  his  honor  lie  in 
the  dust,  he  promised  to  breake  through  them,  or  else 
to  lie  in  the  water;  and  withall  being  surpassinglie 
mounted  (for  the  baron  gave  him  a  c noise  horsse)  he 
tooke  the  standard,  and  with  a  sudden  ahowt,  having 
with  him  in  the  fore-rank  Mabe  of  Mabestown  (who 
at  the  first  brunt  was  slaine),  he  floong  into  the  water, 
and  charged  the  Irish  that  stood  on  the  further  shore. 
After  followed  the  gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  the  pale, 
that  with  as  great  manhood  charged  the  enimics,  as 
the  cnimies  with  corage  resist  ew  their  assault.  To 
this  stoutnesse  were  the  enimies  more  boldlio  pricked, 
in  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  shore,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  pale  were  constrained  to  bickor  in 
the  water.  But  the  longer  the  Irish  continued,  the 
more  they  were  disadvantaged,  by  reason  that  the 
English  were  so  assisted  with  fresh  supplies,  as  their 
enemies  could  not  anie  longer  withstand  them,  but 
were  compelled  to  be  are  backe,  to  forsake  the  banke, 
and  to  give  the  armie  free  passage.  The  English 
taking  hart  upon  their  faintnesse,  brake  through  the 
galloglassca,  slue  Maggadnesh  their  capteine,  pursued 
Oneale  with  the  remnant  of  his  lords,  leaving  behind 
them  for  lacke  of  safe  carriage  the  spoile  of  the  pale, 
scantlie  able  to  escape  with  his  owne  life,  being  egerlie 
pursued  by  the  armie  untill  it  was  sunne  set* 
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bound  himself  to  pay  the  king  twelve  pence 
yearly  out  of  every  plough-land  in  his  ter- 
ritory, to  find  eighty  spears  for  a  quarter 
of  every  year  during  his  life,  and  twelve 
horsemen  and  twenty-four  kerns,  at  his  own 
costs,  at  every  general  hosting  for  forty  days, 
to  cut  any  pass  through  his  country  for  the 
kings  ordnance  and  army,  and  to  aid  the 
i  deputy  with  his  whole  strength  for  three 
j  days  whenever  he  should  make  war  upon 
I  the  king's  enemies  on  his  borders.  The 
deputy  and  his  army  remained  till  the  23rd 
of  June,  assisting  Fergananim  O'Carroll 
against  the  rival  claimants  to  the  chieftain- 
ship, from  whom  he  captured  by  force  the 
castles  of  Birr  and  Modren.     This  hosti- 
1  lity  was  the  subject  of  bitter  complaints  on 
I  the  part  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  and  his 
I  friends. 

!  During  his  stay  with  O'Carroll,  the  lord 
deputy  encamped  one  night  at  Balahagavne; 
he  passed  thence  through  Beallaneshalfy  to 
Gairanegralaghe  in  O'Mulrian's  country,  and 
I  there,  or  on  his  march,  received  the  subinis- 
I  sion  of  some  of  the  lesser  septs  in  that  neigh- 
|  bvurhood.  On  the  24th  he  entered  Ormond, 
I  md  received  the  submission  of  the  Irish  chief- 
win  O'Kennedy ;  and  the  two  following  days 
were  likewise  employed  in  visiting  and  re- 
ceiving the  submissions  of  lesser  Irish  chiefs. 
On  the  latter  day,  the  26th  of  June,  three 
Anglo- Irish  chiefs  of  higher  distinction  ar- 
rived in  the  lord  deputy's  camp.  One  of 
these  was  the  earl  ot  Desmond,  who  came 
"with  a  good  band  of  men,"  and,  according 
to  Gray's  account,  he  "diligently  served 
your  majesty  under  me."  The  others  were 
Ulick  Burke,  the  same  who  had  assisted  he 
lady  Eleanor  fitz  Gerald  and  her  party  in 
,  their  progress  to  Tirconnell,  who  was  a 
1  claimant  to  the  chieftainship  of  Clanrickard ; 
and  Theobald  Burke,  the  chief  of  the  clan 
William  of  the  north.  The  earl  of  Desmond 
(whom  the  deputy  and  the  English  council 
of  Ireland  always  speak  of  simply  as  James 
of  Desmond)  accompanied  lord  Gray  to 
within  three  miles  of  Limerick,  which  city 

i  the  deputy  entered  on  the  28th  of  July,  and 
immediately  administered  to  the  citizens  and 
clergy  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

'  Having  settled  everything  to  his  satisfac- 
tion in  Limerick,  lord  Gray  prepared  to 
march  into  the  country  of  the  O'Briens, 
where  new  domestic  quarrels  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  O'Brien  and  his  brother  Murrough 
O'Brien,  who  was  at  this  time  in  possession 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  Thomond,  and 
who  next  year,  on  the  O'Brien's  death,  suc- 
voi..  i.  2  u 


cccdcd  to  the  chieftainship.  A  meeting  was 
held  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  about  ten 
miles  from  Limerick,  between  the  O'Brien 
and  two  of  lord  Gray's  officers,  at  which  the 
earl  of  Desmond  acted  as  mediator,  and  at 
length  it  was  agreed  that  O'Brien  should 
be  at  peace  with  the  king  for  a  year,  and  i 
give  one  of  his  sons  as  an  hostage,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  English  should  assist  him 
against  his  brother  Murrough.  The  first  ^ 
object  of  attack  was,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 1 
O'B  rien's  bridge,  which  Murrough  O'Brien 
had  rebuilt,  and  which  "  the  great  O'Brien," ; 
as  the  English  authorities  call  him,  now , 
assisted  in  destroying.  On  the  8th  of  July, 1 
the  lord  deputy  having  been  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Desmond  and  O'Brien,  entered  the 
territory  of  Murrough  O'Brien,  which  they 
plundered  and  laid  waste  in  every  direction, 
and  captured  the  two  castles  of  Bally-Con- 
nell  and  Castle  Clare.  The  native  Irish 
were  still  so  little  used  to  large  ordnance, 
that  when  the  garrisons  of  these  two  for- 
tresses saw  the  English  approaching  with  | 
the  cannon  they  had  brought  from  Limerick, 
they  fled  and  left  the  castles  without  de- 
fenders. At  Castle  Clare,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  the  deputy  parted  with  O'Brien  and 
James  of  Desmond,  and  the  same  day  the 
English  marched  into  Clanrickard.  The 
enemies  of  lord  Gray  and  of  the  Gcraldines 
laid  great  stress  on  the  suspicious  familiarity 
between  the  deputy  and  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond and  O'Brien  on  this  occasion,  and  it 
was  pressed  as  a  serious  charge  against  him 
on  his  trial  two  years  afterwards,  that  he  had, 
"  to  the  king's  greatest  dishonour  that  ever 
was  seen  in  Ireland,  passed  through  the 
strength  of  all  Thomond  to  Connaught,  upon 
O'Brien's  nude  promise,  having  for  his  safe 
conduct  a  simple  galloglas  of  O'Brien's  bear- 
ing an  axe  before  him."  It  is  added  that 
the  deputy  owed  the  safety  of  himself  and 
his  small  party  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  Donough  O'Brien,  who  held  back  ' 
the  Irish  from  surrounding  and  destroying 
them.  The  deputy's  progress  was  indeed 
undertaken  not  without  rashness,  and,  be- 
fore separating  with  his  equivocal  allies  at 
Castle  Clare,  a  violent  quarrel  arose  between 
the  deputy  and  the  earl  of  Desmond,  relat- 
ing to  the  possession  of  the  hostage  of 
O'Mulrian,  which  was  near  being  attended 
with  fatal  consequences.  The  proud  earl 
drew  up  his  forces  in  battle  array,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  attacking  the  small  body  of 
English  who  accompanied  the  deputy,  when 
he  was  pacified  with  great  difficulty  by  hip 
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friend  sir  Thomas  Butler,  and  then,  without 
farther  parley,  drew  off  his  men  in  anger,  and 
inarched  home. 

In  Clanrickard  the  deputy  was  joined  by 
the  partizans  of  Ulick  Burke,  who  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  claim- 
ants to  the  chieftainship,  and  one  of  his  first 
exploits  was  the  capture  of  the  castle  of 
Boilean-Clare,  belonging  to  his  rival.  Next 
day  they  entered  Gal  way,  and  administered 
the  oath  of  supremacy  there  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Limerick.  The  deputy  and  his 
retinue  were  treated  in  the  most  hospitable 
manner  by  the  mayor  of  Galway  and  Ulick 
Burke,  and  before  leaving  the  country  lord 
Gray  captured  some  other  castles  of  his  rival, 
whom  he  deposed  from  the  chieftainship,  and 
raised  Ulick  in  his  place.  He  then  marched 
,  to  the  borders  of  the  O'Kelly's  country,  and 
he  was  visited  in  his  camp  there  by  the 
O'Connor  Roc,  who  made  his  submission  to 
the  English,  and  held  a  long  private  confe- 
rence with  the  lord  deputy.  On  the  252nd 
of  July,  he  marched  through  O'Madden's 
country,  and  crossed  the  Shannon  into  that 
of  Mac  Coghlan,  whom  he  compelled  also  to 
make  his  submission;  and  from  thence  he 
returned  through  the  territories  of  the 
O'McIaghlins,  the  Mac  Geoghegans,  and  the 
Tyrrells,  into  the  English  pale,  and  reached 
Maynooth  on  the  25th  of  July. 

The  long  progress  of  the  deputy,  which 
was  represented  as  a  mere  display  of  his  own 
personal  importance,  was  far  from  giving 
satisfaction  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  blamed 
for  neglecting  the  real  interests  of  the  state. 
I  le  was  accused  of  having  imprudently  left  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  artillery,  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  the  pale,  at  the 
distant  town  of  Galway,  where  it  would 
be  lost  in  case  of  any  sudden  attack  by 
the  Spaniards  or  French ;  and  it  was 
publicly  said  that  the  deputy  had  owed 
his  safety  not  to  any  dread  of  his  person, 
but  to  his  intrigues  with  the  Geraldines  and 
their  Irish  partizans,  to  whom  he  had  every- 
where given  his  support,  and  it  was  even 
pretended  that  he  had  not  unfrequently  been 
influenced  by  bribes.  People  added  that  the 
;  attention  of  the  deputy  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  preparing  for  the  storm 
that  was  gathering  in  the  north,  and  of  which 
the  great  southern  chieftains  whom  he  flat- 
tered himself  he  had  been  gaining  over  to 
the  English  interests  were  evidently  aware. 

It  was  soon  understood  that  the  removal 
of  the  youthful  heir  of  Kildare  was  not  a 
mere  measure  of  protection,  but  that  it  was 
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the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan,  of  which  one 
of  the  least  objects  was  his  restoration  by 
force  of  arms  to  the  title  and  possessions  of 
his  family ;  for  the  design  evidently  extended 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  English  rulers,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  O'Neill  or  some 
other  chief  as  king  of  Ireland.  This  is 
proved  by  the  attempts  that  were  made  to 
obtain  assistance,  not  only  from  Scotland, 
but  from  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 
As  the  summer  of  1538  approached,  the 
reports  of  the  intentions  of  the  northern 
confederates  became  more  and  more  alarming, 
and  the  fears  of  the  Anglo-Irish  government 
were  increased  by  the  conviction  that  no  trust 
could  be  placed  in  the  promises  of  any  of  the 
chieftains  who  had  so  recently  placed  their 
submissions  in  the  hands  of  the  deputy.  As  to 
the  two  great  chieftains  of  the  south,  O'Brien 
and  James  of  Desmond,  there  could  be  lit  tit 
doubt  which  way  their  inclinations  carried 
them;  and  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  staunch 
to  their  mutual  league,  were  each  on  his 
side  actively  employed  in  drawing,  by  one 
mean  or  other,  the  lesser  septs  of  Ulster  to 
their  standard.  O'Donnell  had  commenced 
the  year  with  a  new  invasion  of  Lower  Con- 
naught,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  cap- 
tured the  castle  of  Sligo,  which  had  again 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  O'Connors.  He 
now  suddenly  entered  into  friendly  alliance 
with  O'Connor  of  Sligo,  and  voluntarily  shared 
with  him  the  profits  of  his  recent  conquest. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  Irish  were  trying 
to  forget  their  mutual  divisions  in  order  to 
unite  in  some  common  enterprise. 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  English  rulers 
tried  also  to  lay  aside  their  personal  enmi- 
ties. Frequent  complaints  of  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  lord  deputy  and  the 
Butlers,  and  of  the  injury  which  the  service 
in  Ireland  sustained  from  it,  had  reached 
the  king's  ears,  and  soon  after  Gray's  return 
from  his  progress  through  Munster  and  Con- 
naught,  the  monarch,  instead  of  deciding 
between  them,  sent  them  a  peremptory  order 
to  be  reconciled.  To  judge  by  the  papers* 
relating  to  this  transaction  which  are  pre- 
served, the  earl  of  Ormond  and  his  son 
showed  more  alacrity  in  obeying  the  king's- 
commands  than  the  lord  Leonard  Gray. 
They  repaired  to  Dublin  on  the  first  sum- 
mons from  the  council,  but  they  refused  to 
present  themselves  before  the  deputy  until 
they  had  received  good  assurance  for  their 
safety,  because,  they  said,  as  he  had  carried 
his  hatred  so  far  as  to  stigmatize  them  pub- 
licly by  the  epithet  of  traitors,  they  feared 
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he  might  cause  them  to  be  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  When  the  council  ex- 
postulated privately  with  the  deputy,  he 
recriminated  upon  the  Butlers,  and  made 
vague  charges  against  them  of  having  assisted 
the  king's  enemies.  These  charges  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  writing,  and  delivered 
privately  to  the  council,  who  also  received 
from  the  earl  of  Ormond  and  his  son,  in 
writing,  the  accusations  they  brought  against 
Gray.  The  latter  contained  charges  which 
compromised  the  deputy  in  his  official  cha- 
racter in  a  serious  degree;  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  after  having  carefully  read 
and  considered  of  them,  the  council  deter- 
mined, to  the  great  offence  of  the  deputy, 
that  neither  party  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  writing  given  in 
against  them,  hut  that  they  should  be  sworn, 
under  pain  of  disobedience  to  the  king,  to 
lay  aside  their  personal  hostility,  and  unite 
heartily  in  the  king's  service,  and  they  were 
made  to  sign  a  paper  to  that  effect,  drawn 
up  by  the  council.  "  But,"  the  latter  add,  in 
writing  to  Cromwell,  "we  must  be  plain  to 
your  lordship,  that  as  far  as  we  can  perceive 
this  agreement  will  not  long  endure  betwixt 
my  lord  deputy  and  them.  Neither  can  we 
perce  ive  (whereof  we  be  sorry)  that  iriy  lord 
deputy  is  meet  to  make  long  abode  here,  for 
he  is  so  haughty  and  chafing,  that  men  be 
afraid  to  speak  to  him,  doubting  his  bravish 
highness.  Nevertheless,  it  is  much  pity  of 
him,  for  he  is  an  active  gentleman."  It  was 
said  that  when  the  paper  of  reconciliation 
was  brought  to  the  lord  deputy  to  sign,  he 
put  his  signature  to  it  in  a  scornful  manner, 
without  condescending  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents,  observing  to  the 
council,  "  Were  it  not  to  fulfil  the  king's 
pleasure  and  commandment,  more  than  for 
any  good  will  I  have  to  perform  your  order, 
I  would  never  put  my  hand  to  it  at  all. 

Rumours,  however,  of  the  king's  intention 
of  recalling  lord  Gray  from  his  office,  which 
now  arrived  from  England,  seem  to  have  had 
their  effect  upon  the  deputy ;  and  he  acted  in 
apparent  cordiality  with  the  earl  of  Ormond 
and  his  son.  The  latter  joined  the  lord 
deputy  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  in  a 
fierce  inroad  upon  the  turbulent  sept  of  the 
Cavenaghs,  who  were  reduced  to  humble 
terms  of  submission.  The  council,  announc- 
ing this  event  to  king  Henry,  on  the  8th 
of  October,  informed  him  that,  "as  concern- 
ing the  state  of  your  highness's  land,  (thanks 
be  to  God  and  your  highness)  the  same  is 
at  such  stay  and  peace  at  this  season  as  it 


hath  not  been  this  many  years;  neither  was 
there  any  king  of  England  these  hundred 
years  past  so  esteemed,  known,  obeyed,  and 
feared,  as  your  grace  is.  All  Irishmen,  and 
the  borderers,  be  at  peace;  howbeit,  there 
is  little  trust  in  their  peace,  if  they  might 
have  opportunity  to  do  hurt."  Yet,  before 
the  end  of  November,  they  again  wrote  to 
England,  and  although  they  still  speak  of 
the  continuance  of  peace,  it  was  accompanied 
with  the  ominous  "  as  yet,"  followed  by  the 
communication  of  various  circumstances  of 
a  suspicious  character  which  gave  them  cause 
for  alarm. 

In  the  first  place,  the  council  stated  that 
James  of  Desmond  had  suddenly  obtained 
such  a  strength  in  Munster  "as  no  earl  of 
Desmond  had  there  in  no  man's  remem- 
brance;" and  that  he  bad  constrained  or 
allured  into  confederacy  with  him  the  other 
heads  of  the  Geraldines  in  the  south,  the 
knight  of  Kerry,  the  lord  Barry,  the  knight 
of  the  valley,  the  white  knight,  and  others 
of  the  English  blood  in  those  parts,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  old  league  with  O'Brien.  They 
therefore  suggest  that  the  king  should  send 
over  to  Ireland  the  other  claimant  to  the 
earldom  of  Desmond,  James  fitz  Maurice, 
who  was  then  with  the  king  in  England, 
and  give  him  assistance  against  his  rival, 
"  whereby  the  combination  and  power  of  the 
other  may  be  abated  and  diminished." 
"For,"  they  add,  "much  more  good  wisdom 
and  policy  it  is  to  put  them  two  together, 
the  one  against  the  other,  whereby  this  pre- 
tended earl  may  have  his  hands  full,  to  look 
to  his  own  defence,  than  to  permit  him  to 
aggregate  to  himself  all  the  strength  of  the 
best  part  of  Ireland." 

A  still  greater  subject  of  alarm  was  fur- 
nished by  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  chief- 
tains of  the  north,  and  the  council  hints  at 
its  suspicions  that  the  activity  of  James  of 
Desmond  was  not  altogether  unconnected 
with  them.  The  alarm  from  this  quarter 
was  rather  augmented  than  otherwise  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  by  a  variety  of  rumours, 
true  or  false,  which  represented  the  Irish  of 
Ulster  as  already  prepared  for  a  general 
rising  in  favour  of  young  Gerald  fitz  Gerald. 
Among  other  informations  which  tended  to 
show  the  temper  of  the  confederates,  we 
meet  with  the  declaration  of  an  Anglo-Irish 
merchant  of  Waterford,  who,  returning  from 
a  voyage  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
went  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  partizans 
of  the  Geraldines  named  William  Walsh, 
when  James  of  Desmond  sat  at  supper  with 
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him.  Walsh  welcomed  the  stranger,  in- 
quired whence  he  came,  and,  understanding 
he  had  been  in  the  parts  beyond  the  sea, 

I    asked  after  the  state  of  the  Emperor.  The 

|  merchant  answered,  "  He  doth  like  a  noble 
man,  but  I  have  little  speech  on  him,  but  of 
mine  own  natural  prince,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land." Then  said  William  Walsh,  "  But 
how  doth  our  new  pope  in  England  ?"  The 

i  other  replied,  "  I  know  no  new  pope  there, 
nor  any  ruler  but  the  king."  Upon  which 
Walsh  exclaimed,  "  I  would  be  loath  to  be 
of  his  counsel,  who  putteth  to  death  the 
chief  of  his  kin  and  counsel."  The  stranger 
observed  boldly  on  this,  that  he  did  therein 
"like  a  prince  of  justice,  and  would  to  God 
the  like  were  done  in  Ireland,  then  should 
it  be  a  merry  land!"  James  of  Desmond 
took  this  as  a  joke,  or  made  his  own  appli- 
cation of  it;  and  he  dismissed  the  speaker 
with  the  jeering  observation,  "Ye  say  like 
a  wise  young  man;  ye  may  depart!" 

Perhaps  it  was  intended  that  the  remark 
should  apply  to  the  lord  deputy  and  the 
Irish  council,  whose  disagreements  broke 
out  again  in  the  winter,  and  increased  the 
general  uneasiness.  The  latter,  writing  to 
secretary  Cromwell,  on  the  l^th  of  Decem- 
ber, assure  the  English  minister  that,  "As 
lor  my  lord  deputy,  we  have  always,  and  so 
shall  keep  such  patience  to  his  lordship 
(howsoever  he  usetli  us),  as  he  shall  have  no 
just  cause  of  discontcntation,  debate,  or  con- 
tention with  us;  but  we  shall  have  our  eyes 
and  hearts  chiefly  and  constantly  fixed  in 
answering  the  king's  business  and  affairs, 
without  wavering  or  mutation;  so  as,  be 
,  well  assured,  if  his  lordship  have  any  dis- 

i  i  pleasure  to  any  of  us,  it  can  arise  of  no 
private  occasion,  but  for  our  plain  speaking 
to  him  in  the  king's  causes.  Otherwise  we 
have  no  business  with  him.  But,  howsoever 
he  shall  taunt  or  mishandle  us,  we  shall 
suffer  it  patiently,  rather  than  to  repugn  in 
anything,  whereby  the  king's  causes  might 
in  any  wise  be  hindered." 

The  year  \5ii9  commenced  with  a  new 
attempt  to  draw  the  earl  of  Desmond  to 
obedience,  which,  however,  only  ended  in 
convincing  the  officers  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment that  he  was  engaged  in  designs  against 
it.  A  messenger  sent  by  James  fit/.  John  of 
Desmond  to  king  Henry  at  the  beginning  of 
March  was  only  a  blind  for  these  designs, 
which  were  more  fully  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  deputy  and  council  of  state  was, 
however,  still  most  anxiously  bent  towards 


the  north,  where  0*J)onnell  and  O'Neill  con- 
tinued their  preparations  for  a  strong  de- 
monstration in  favour  of  the  young  Geral- 
dine,  who  was  still  residing  at  the  court  of 
Tirconnell.  Several  attempts  were  made  at 
this  time  to  obtain  possession  of  this  youth 
by  force  or  intrigue.  The  conduct  of  the 
northern  chiefs  was  temporising,  and  the 
English  deputy  wanted  either  the  will  or  the 
power  (probably  the  latter)  to  actwith  vigour. 
A  meeting  was  appointed  to  take  place  in 
the  plain  of  Carrie  Bradagh,  near  Dundalk, 
on  the  last  of  April,  at  which  O'Neill  and 
O'Donnell  promised  to  bring  Gerald  fitz 
Gerald  to  the  lord  deputy,  and,  says  the 
latter  in  a  despatch  to  the  English  monarch, 
"  if  they  had  kept  appointment  with  me, 
having  young  Gerald  with  them,  howsoever 
the  thing  had  chanced,  by  the  oath  that  I  have 
made  unto  your  grace,  they  should  have  left  1 
the  young  Gerald  behind  them,  quick  or 
dead."  But  neither  O'Neill  nor  O  Donnell 
appeared  at  the  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
deputy,  who  had  repaired  to  Dundalk  with 
some  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Irish  govern-  i 
ment  and  a  small  army,  marched  thence  to 
Armagh,  which  was  at  this  time  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  O'Neill,  and  there  they  ieamt  that 
the  chieftain  of  Tyrone  had  established  him- 
self in  the  strongest  position  in  his  whole 
country,  which  was  called  the  Broad  Water, 
and  which  was  more  than  usually  difficult 
of  access  at  this  time,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
rains  that  had  already  impeded  the  English 
army.  Messengers  were  therefore  sent  to 
O'Neill,  and  peace  was  again  established 
with  him. 

The  deputy  listened  more  readily  to  paci- 
fic councils  at  this  moment,  because  he  had 
received  intelligence  that  James  of  Desmond 
had  seized  the  occasion  of  his  absence  to 
make  war  upon  the  Butlers,  no  doubt  as  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  O'Neill.  Lord  Gray 
and  his  army  were  at  Drogheda  on  the  9th 
of  May,  from  whence  he  returned  immedi- 
ately to  Dublin.  The  lord  chancellor  Allen, 
who  accompanied  this  expedition,  wrote  to 
Cromwell  on  the  12lh  of  May,  "Of  one 
thing  I  assure  your  lordship,  that  O'Donnell 
and  O'Neill,  with  all  the  fautors  of  the  Geral- 
dines,  be  of  this  purpose  and  intent,  that 
if  the  king's  majesty  will  not  restore  young 
Gerald  to  all  the  possessions  and  pre-emi- 
nence that  his  father  had  in  this  land,  they 
will  do  what  they  can,  if  they  may  have 
opportunity,  to  put  him  in  by  force.  And,  \ 
my  lord,  1  assure  you  in  mine  opinion,  it 
were  a  great  purchase  for  the  king  to  have 
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that  boy  out  of  the  way ;  for,  if  he  were,  I 
would  think  that  the  king  had  Ireland  (hav- 
ing good  governors  in  it,  and  defended  from 
foreign  power)  in  such  a  stay  as  no  king  else 
it  had  these  hundred  years.  And  if  your 
lordship  might  perceive  as  much  as  me 
seemeth,  I  do  presently  see  and  consider,  ye 
would  judge  it  profitable  for  England  to 
have  that  naughty  boy  by  some  means  appre- 
hended, or  the  fautors  of  him  in  time  so 
prosecuted,  that  others  should  fear  to  suc- 
cour him."  A  few  days  after,  the  vice- 
treasurer  Brabazon  describes  the  young 
Geraldine  as  one  "  who  bcginneth  to  grow 
to  man's  estate,  and,  if  he  be  not  circum- 
spectly prevented,  shall  one  day  put  us  here 
all  to  trouble;"  and  he  adds,  "  it  is  good 
your  lordship  move  the  king's  majesty,  that 
by  some  manner  of  means  this  boy  might  be 
had,  though  he  should  be  bought  of  some 
of  the  traitors  about  him,  and  they  to  have 
'  their  pardons,  whose  power  after  his  taking 
is  nothing."  The  Irish,  however,  continued 
faithful  in  their  trust,  and  Gray's  attention 
was  called  off  by  a  sudden  rising  of  the  ever- 
turbulent  O'Tooles,  and  by  the  continued 
hostilities  of  the  Geraldines  of  Desmond. 
|  In  the  course  of  the  month  of  June,  some 
messengers  from  the  north  were  captured, 
whose  examinations  threw  more  light  upon 
the  designs  of  the  Geraldine  party.  It 
appeared  that  the  northern  chieftains  were 
iu  alliance  with  the  O'Tooles,  O'Byrncs, 
Cavenaghs,  and  others,  of  the  English  pale, 
as  well  as  with  the  Irish  and  Geraldines  of 
Munster,  and  that  they  received  quick  and 
I  regular  intelligence  of  all  the  deputy's  move- 
1  ments.  A  simultaneous  invasion  of  the 
'  English  pale  was  to  be  made  by  O'Donnell 
in  conjunction  with  his  allies  from  Con- 
naught,  and  by  O'Neill  with  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  and  of  the 
Scots  from  the  isles;  while  they  were  to  be 
assisted  by  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  Irish 
in  the  pale,  and  the  Butlers  with  the  Eng- 
lish forces  of  the  south,  were  to  be  occupied 
by  the  attacks  of  the  earl  of  Desmond  and 
O'Brien  and  their  allies.  The  confederates 
only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  Scots,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  banner  of  insurrec- 
tion would  be  raised  at  latest  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September. 

Wc  have  very  little  information  relating 
to  the  events  of  the  next  three  months,  but 
the  English  authorities  appear  to  have  been 
unusually  active  and  vigilant,  and  the  Irish, 
as  usual,  found  it  much  more  easy  to  talk  of 
these  great  confederacies  than  to  carry  them 


into  effect.  Early  in  the  month  of  August 
the  lord  deputy  was  engaged  in  hostilities  in 
Uriel,  and  inflicted  a  severe  check  on  the 
Irish  and  Scots,  who  had  committed  depre- 
dations in  that  quarter.  Piers  Butler,  earl 
of  Ormond  and  Ossory,  who  had  long  been  all 
but  helpless  with  age  and  bodily  infirmities, 
died  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  his  son  the 
lord  James  Butler  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 
This  nobleman  had  already  given  many 
proofs  of  his  talents  and  activity,  and  of  his 
fidelity  to  the  English  crown,  and  he  now  ! 
distinguished  himself  by  his  energetic  oppo-  J 
sition  to  James  of  Desmond  and  his  allies  in 
Munster.  The  month  of  September  arrived, 
but  the  Scots  had  not  come  in  force,  and  j 
the  other  parties  in  the  alliance  were  still  i 
unprepared  to  risk  a  desperate  blow.  A 
general  restlessness  among  the  lesser  septs 
was  the  only  sign  that  as  yet  confirmed  the 
anticipations  of  the  English  government.  ; 
To  repress  these,  the  deputy  assembled  the  • 
army  of  the  pale  at  Trim,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  and  marched  against  the  O'Reillys,  ;  j 
who  had  given  cause  of  dissatisfaction;  but 
they  met  him  at  Kells,  and  made  their  sub-  j 
mission.  The  English  army  then  marched 
to  Dundalk,  from  which  place  the  deputy 
sent  a  messenger  to  O'Neill,  who  again  fixed 
a  day  to  meet  him  at  Carrick  Bradagh,  but 
before  the  day  arrived  he  made  an  excuse 
for  not  keeping  his  promise.  The  lord 
deputy  thereupon  turned  his  whole  force 
against  the  barony  of  Lecale,  which  was  iu  i 
the  possession  of  the  Savages  and  of  a  colony 
of  Scots.  The  former,  originally  an  English 
family,  and  distinguished  at  an  earlier  period 
by  their  daring  hostilities  against  the  Irish, 
had  "  degenerated,"  like  so  many  of  the  older 
English  settlers,  and  now  lived  in  wild  inde- 
pendence in  the  Irish  fashion.  Lccalc  was 
soon  overrun  by  the  troops  of  the  lord  de- 
puty, who  took  eight  castles,  including  that 
of  Dundrum,  which  lord  Gray  describes  as 
"  one  of  the  strongest  holds  that  ever  I  saw 
in  Ireland,  and  most  commodious  for  the 
defence  of  the  whole  country  of  Lecale,  both 
by  sea  and  land."  He  adds,  "  I  have  been 
in  many  countries  and  places  in  my  days, 
and  yet  did  I  never  see  for  so  much  a  plea- 
santer  plot  of  ground  than  the  said  Lecale, 
for  commodity  of  the  land,  and  divers  islands 
in  the  same,  environed  with  the  sea,  which 
were  soon  reclaimed  or  inhabited,  the  king's 
pleasure  known." 

The  deputy  had  taken  some  alarm  at  the 
constructions  which  in  England  were  made 
on  his  tardiness  in  effecting  the  seizure  of 
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the  young  Geraldine,  which  wns  by  many 
ascribed  to  the  affinity  of  blood  which  existed 
between  them,  and  he  now  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  to  do  his  utmost  to  belie  them. 
In  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  despatch  just 
quoted,  he  makes  Cromwell  acquainted  with 
his  secret  design  in  the  expedition  to  Dun- 
dalk,  and  we  learn,  what  probably  O'Neill 
himself  knew  or  suspected,  that  the  deputy's 
demand  of  a  personal  interview  with  the 
northern  chieftain  was  nothing  more  than  a 
snare,  so  little  did  cither  party  consider  it 
necessary  to  keep  faith  with  the  other  in  the 
Irish  warfare  of  this  age.  "  Though  I  openly 
reported  this  journey  as  before  is  mentioned," 
says  the  lord  deputy,  "  I  assure  your  good 
lordship  the  truth  in  my  very  intent  and 
I    purpose  of  the  same  was  this.    I  had  special 
j    and  sure  knowledge  that  my  nephew  young 
Gerald  was  with  O'Neill,  and  I  made  all  the 
;  ways  and  means  that  I  could  in  the  world, 
to  allure  him  to  my  hands,  and  have  at  divers 
times  practised  the  same,  so  that  at  this  time 
I  I  thought  that  O'Neill  and  I  should  have 
i  met,  and  the  said  Gerald  would  have  come 
with  him;  and  if  the  case  had  so  chanced,  I 
would  surely  have  taken  him ;  and  if  not,  by 
the  oath  that  I  have  made  to  my  sovereign 
j    lord  and  master,  I  would  have  taken  the  said 
!  !  O'Neill,  and  have  kept  him,  till  he  had 
j  j  caused  the  said  Gerald  to  have  been  delivered 
I    to  my  hands." 

!  i    James  of  Desmond  and  O'Brien  had  in  the 

{  meantime  attacked  the  new  earl  of  Ormond, 

!  but,  meeting  in  the  first  instance  with  a  re- 
pulse, they  were  preparing  to  take  revenge 

j  by  invading  his  lands  with  an  overwhelming 
force.  Ormond  despatched  hasty  messengers 
to  the  lord  deputy,  who  at  this  moment  was 

j  acting  in  the  greatest  cordiality  with  him,  to 
inform  him  ol  his  danger;  and  Gray,  with 

|  what  forces  he  could  collect  without  weaken- 
ing the  pale,  marched  into  Minister  at  the 
commencement  of  November,  an  unfavour- 
able season  for  making  war  upon  the  Irish. 
After  a  short  consultation,  they  determined 

;  "  both  by  policy  and  strength  to  pluck  from 
O'Brien  all  his  forces  and  wings  on  this  side  the 
Shannon ;"  and  they  commenced  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  castle  of  Roscrea,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  Butlers  by  the  O'Meaghers 
of  I-kerin,  and  was  now  surrendered 
on  the  first  threat  of  an  attack.  The  day 
following  they  marched  to  Modren,  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  O'Carrolls.  A  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  this  sept,  for  Fergananim 
O'Carroll  was  about  this  time  treacherously 
murdered  by  one  of  his  own  kinsmen,  and 
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there  was  now  a  domestic  war  between  the 
O'Carroll  who  had  succeeded  to  the  chieftain- 
ship, and  Calvagh  O'Carroll,  Fergananim's 
son.  The  two  rival  O'Carrolls  came  to  Mo- 
dem and  placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
the  lord  deputy  to  stand  by  his  judgment. 
Hither  also  were  sent  the  hostages  of  Mac 
Brien  of  Arra,  Regan  of  Owney,  O'Dwyer 
of  Kilnamanna,and  several  other  Irish  chiefs, 
who  promised  allegiance,  and  bound  them-  \ 
selves  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  crown. 

Continuing  his  march  into  Munster,  the 
lord  deputy  reduced   by   force   some  of 
O'Brien's  allies  on  this  side  of  the  Shannon, 
and  then  repaired  to  the  earl  of  Ormond's 
house  at  Thurles,  where  he  remained  two  , 
nights.    Gerald  Mac  Shane  and  the  White 
Kiiight,  two  of  the  earl  of  Desmond's  parti-  ] 
zans,  presented  themselves  before  the  lord 
deputy  at  Thurles,  and  made  their  submis- 
sion.   From  Thurles  the  army  marched  to 
Cashel,  Clonmel,  Dungarvan,  and  Youghall, 
at  which  latter  place  the   three  sons  of 
Gerald  of  Desmond  came  in  and  submitted; 
and   then   the  lord  deputy  proceeded  to  j 
Imokilly. 

It  appears  that  the  king  had  yielded  to  ' 
the  suggestion  of  sending  over  James  fitz 
Maurice  of  Desmond,  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  earldom,  and  that  he  now  accompanied 
the  deputy's  army.    At  Imokilly,  lord  Gray 
delivered  to  him  all  the  castles  in  that  barony, 
which  appertained  to  the  earldom  of  Des- 
mond, with  all  the  other  castles  between 
Youghall  and  Cork,  except  those  belonging  , 
to  the  lord  Barry,  who,  as  well  as  the  sons  i 
of  Cormac  Ogc,  came  in  and  made  his  sub-  I 
mission  at  the  latter  city.  After  a  short  stay 
at  Cork,  the  army  continued  its  march  to  I 
Kinsalc,  passing  through  the  lands  of  Ker-  1 
ricurriky,  which,  as  having  been  possessed 
by  his  grandfather,  were  also  delivered  to  1 
James  fitz  Maurice.   The  deputy  appears  to  ' 
have  expected  to  receive  some  communication 
from  James  fitz  John  of  Desmond,  but  that  j 
chieftain  continued  to  set  him  at  defiance,  : 
and  lord  Gray  returned  to  Cork,  leaving  the  ; 
earl  of  Ormond  to  negotiate  with  Mac  Carthy 
Reagh,  whom  he  induced  to  give  hostages 
for  his  future  allegiance. 

After  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  to 
Cork,  the  lord  deputy,  having  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  bring  James  of  Desmond  to  a 
parley,  determined  to  try  what  impression 
he  could  make  upon  O'Brien  of  Thomond, 
and  with  this  object  he  marched  with  his 
whole  army  into  O'Callaghan's  country,  to 
pass  the  Avonmore,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  j 
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the  Blackwater,  and  so  proceeded  to  Lime- 
rick; but  that  river  was  so  flooded  with  the 
heavy  rains,  that  after  remaining  encamped 
on  its  hanks  four  days  and  four  nights,  he 
,  found  himself  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
I  design.  The  enemy  appears  to  have  collected 
i  in  some  strength  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
\  river,  and,  on  the  last  day  the  lord  deputy 
remained  there,  the  earl  of  Desmond,  James 
litz  John,  made  his  appearance  on  the  bank, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
**  showed  himself  no  less  wide  from  all  good 
order  and  duty,  than  correspondent  to  his 
unjust  proceedings  hitherto;  in  whom  ap- 
peared no  manner  towardness  of  any  good 
conformity,  declaring  then,  that  he  had  com- 
bined with  O'Brien  against  me  (Ormond), 
and  that  he  could  fall  to  no  end  but  by  the 
advice  of  the  said  O'Brien,  and,  further,  that 
the  said  O'Brien  would  have  on  his  peace  all 
the  Irishry  of  Ireland." 

Lord  Gray,  "  sore  moved  with  these 
words,"  immediately  gave  the  order  to  march 
back  to  Cork,  and  thus  ended  the  expedition 
which,  without  having  produced  any  sub- 
stantial advantage,  had  still  a  salutary  effect, 
because,  undertaken  at  a  period  of  the  year 
which  was  especially  unfavourable  to  the 
English,  it  helped  not  a  little  to  convince 
the  Irish  of  the  increasing  strength  and  firm- 
ness of  the  government.  Neither  Ormond 
nor  Gray  placed  much  faith  in  the  promises 
which  their  presence  had  extorted  from  the 
subordinate  chieftains,  who,  they  knew, 
would  break  them  on  the  first  favourable 
occasion ;  but  these  chieftains  were  learning 
the  important  fact  that  the  English  govern- 
ment now  possessed  the  power  to  protect 
those  who  were  faithful  to  it,  as  well  as  to 
punish  those  who  set  it  at  defiance.  The 
whole  army  which  "had  thus  overrun  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Munster,  consisted  only  of 
about  four  hundred  English  soldiers  under 
the  lord  deputy,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  fighting  men  under  the  earl  of  Ormond. 

The  grand  confederacy  between  James  of 
Desmond,  O'Brien,  O'Donnell,  and  O'Neill, 
remained  unimpaired  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1540,  and  they  had  relinquished 
none  of  their  pretensions.  O'Neill,  who 
now  took  the  lead,  had  declared  that  he 
would  never  be  satisfied  until  the  authority 
of  the  king  of  England  was  banished  from 
the  island,  and  he  bad  himself  marched  to 
the  hill  of  Tara  to  be  there  inaugurated 
king  of  Ireland.  The  restoration  of  the 
Geraldines  was,  with  him  at  least,  a  secon- 
dary consideration.    Another  appointment 


was  made  with  the  turbulent  chieftain  of 
Tyrone,  who  promised  to  meet  the  lord 
deputy  at  Carrick  Bradagh  near  Dundalk  on 
the  2ilnd  of  January ;  but  O'Neill  not  only 
failed  of  his  promise  for  the  tlurd  time,  but 
one  of  his  sons  made  an  irruption  into  the 
Frcys,  the  country  of  Felim  Roc  (who  was 
in  alliance  with  the  English),  and  burnt  and 
plundered  it  in  a  savage  manner.  Gray, 
provoked  at  this  attack,  collected  his  army 
in  all  haste  at  Dundalk,  and  made  a  sudden 
and  forced  march  to  Dungannon,  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  chieftain  of  Tyrone, 
which  he  expected  to  reach  before  daylight, 
and  thus  fall  upon  O'Neill  by  surprise.  The 
treachery  or  ignorance  of  the  guides  saved 
O'Neill  from  falling  into  the  deputy's  hands; 
for,  by  a  mistake  in  the  way,  the  army  only 
reached  Dungannon  an  hour  after  daylight, 
and  their  enemy  had  taken  the  alarm  ami 
fled.  Dungannon,  however,  was  taken,  and 
lord  Gray  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
surrounding  country,  which  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  the  English  army  during  the 
six  following  days. 

These  energetic  proceedings  of  the  deputy 
seem  to  have  thrown  a  considerable  damp 
on  the  spirits  of  the  Irish,  and  two  events 
followed  which  led  eventually  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  formidable  confederacy.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  flight  of  the  youthful 
Gerald  fitz  Gerald  to  France.  Treachery 
appears  to  have  been  actively  at  work  against 
the  young  Geraldine,  and  the  reports  of  a 
later  period  pointed  to  O'Donnell  himself  as 
the  traitor.  Perhaps  the  pretensions  of 
O'Neill  were  already  reviving  the  old  jea- 
lousies between  Tirconnell  and  Tyrone. 
Towards  the  middle  of  March,  1540,  a  mer- 
chant ship  of  St.  Malo  happening  to  be  in 
one  of  the  harbours  of  the  shores  of  Donegal, 
was  engaged  to  convey  a  small  party  to  the 
coast  of  Britany.  Under  concealment  of  the 
night,  a  small  cock-boat  carried  on  board 
four  persons,  two  of  whom  were  the  young 
Geraldine  and  his  tutor  Leveroux ;  and  one  of 
the  others  was  Robert  Walsh,  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  his  family.  To  disguise  more  com- 
pletely the  young  adventurer,  he  was  dressed 
only  in  a  saffroned  shirt,  and  was  bareheaded, 
"like  one  of  the  wild  Irish."  The  English 
agent,  Bartholomew  Warner,  who  gave  this 
account  to  the  English  ambassador  in 
France,*  said  that,  according  to  the  report 

*  Warner  say*,  he  obtained  his  information  of  a 
solicitor  of  St.  Malo,  who  "  was  instruct,  on  this  1 
manor  folowing,  of  the  sclfo  parson  which  brought  | 
him  OTer,  whos  name  is  Allen  Governors,  dwelling  in  \ 
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of  the  merchant,  the  transaction  was  arranged 
by  O'Donnell  himself,  who  went  to  him, 
attended  by  a  number  of  priests.  Stanihurst, 
who  had  conversed  with  the  fugitive  in  later 
times,  after  he  had  been  restored  to  the  title 
of  earl  of  Kildare,  and  who  had  questioned 
him  upon  the  events  connected  with  his  early 

J  history,  says  that  it  was  the  lady  Eleanor 

i  who  contrived  his  escape,  and  conducted 
him  and  his  small  party  to  the  boat  which 
was  to  carry  them  away ;  and  he  adds  further, 

1  that  the  lady,  who  had  discovered  or  sus- 
pected the  secret  treachery  of  her  new  hus- 
band, immediately  separated  herself  from 
him,  and  returned  to  her  own  country  in 

.  the  south.*    The  ship  arrived  safely  at  St. 

■  Malo,  and  Gerald  fitz  Gerald  was  honour- 
ably received  by  the  governor  of  Britany, 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriant. 

The  other  event  to  which  we  have  just 

I  alluded  was  the  death  of  James  fitz  Maurice 

St.  Malo,  that  he,  being  with  his  shipc  on  marchan- 
dyse  in  Yriandc,  ncr  unto  thos  ]  hit  tics  wher  great 
Adoncls  abyding  U,  ther  came  unto  him  the  sayde 
I  Adonel,  with  certeyne  other  (as  men  callythe  them) 
i  religiouse  parsons,  or  men  of  the  churche,  the  which 
I  entrcatyd  with  him  to  bring  over  the  sayde  Fylz 
I  Oarethe;  the  which  thing  was  agreyd,  and  an  act 
passyd  betwen  them,  sygnyd  by  a  notary.    The  name 
of  the  place  wher  yt  was  made,  nor  on  the  notary, 
my  sayde  solicitor  cowlde  not  tell  me.   In  the  which 
acte  he  was  bownde  to  render  him  saffe  aland  at  St. 
I  Malo,  and  the  other  that  shuld  pase  lykewyse  with 
I  him,  and  a  certeyno  nomber  of  silver  vessell  sIbo. 
j  The  sayd  Fyl*  Oarethe  was  convayde  aborde  the  ship 
(  in  the  nyght  in  a  small  cocke,  havyng  on  but  a  saf- 
,  fronyd  shurtt,  and  barheaddyd,  lyke  one  of  the  wyllde 
Yreshe,  and  with  him  3  persons.    The  one  was  a 
prcst,  his  name  they  know  not,  but  they  say  he  is  his 
scole  master,  and  hathe  governyd  him  ever  sins  the 
deathe  of  his  father,  the  which  they  say  also  kepythe 
him  so  under,  that,  and  yff  he  rebuke  him  never  so 
little,  he  trcamblythe  for  fear.   The  secondes  name 
they  say  is  Robert,  his  surname  they  know  not.  And 
the  other  he  herde  not  callyde  by  his  name,  wherfor 
he  cowlde  give  me  no  knowledge  therof." 

The  fact  of  his  being  taken  on  board  at  night 
with  so  much  precaution  shows  that  treachery  was 
apprehended,  from  which  at  least  O'Donnell  was  not 
able  to  protect  him,  if  he  had  the  inclination. 


of  Desmond,  who  was  basely  murdered  on 
the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  by  his  kins- 
man Maurice  fitz  John,  the  brother  of  the 
James  fitz  Jchn,  who  had  assumed  the  earl- 
dom.    No  sooner  had  this  event  become 
known,  than  the  latter,  who  appears  not  to  ' 
have  been  implicated  in  the  crime,  hastened  ■ 
to  Youghal,  where  he  was  well  received,  j 
and  he  not  only  recovered  without  opposi-  I 
tion  the  castles  and  territory  which  a  few  j 
weeks  before  had  been  transferred  to  his 
rival  by  the  lord  deputy,  but,  as  had  been 
anticipated,  nearly  all  the  chiefs  who  had 
then  given  their  hostages  to  the  English, 
returned  to  his  banner.    But  James  of  Des- 
mond, thus  relieved  of  the  only  obstacle  that 
lay  between  him  and  the  earldom  he  had 
assumed,  for  he  was  now  the  next  heir-at- 
law,  began  from  this  moment  to  change  his 
tone  towards  the  English  government,  and 
to  adopt  a  course  much  more  conciliating. 

•  "  But  shortlie  after  the  gentlewoman,  either  by 
some  secret  friend  informed,  or  of  wisedome  gather- 
ing, that  hir  lute  maried  husband  intended  some 
treacherie,  had  hir  nephue  disguised,  storing  him  like 
a  liberall  and  bountifull  aunt  with  seven  score  porte- 
guses,  not  onelie  in  valour,  but  also  in  the  selfe  same 
coiue,  incontinentlie  shipped  him  secretlie  in  a  Britons  , 
vessell  of  Saint  Malouse,  betaking  him  to  God,  and  i 
to  their  charge  that  accompanied  nim,  to  wit,  master 
Levrouse  and  Robert  Walsh  sometime  servant  to  his 
father  the  earle.  The  ladie  Elenor  having  thus  to 
hir  contentation  bestowed  hir  nephue,  she  expostu- 
lated verie  sharpelie  with  Odoneil  as  touching  his 
villanie,  protesting  that  the  onlie  cause  of  hir  match 
with  him  proceeded  of  an  especiall  care  to  have  hir 
nephue  countenanced ;  and  now  that  he  was  out  of 
his  lash  that  minded  to  have  betraied  him,  he  should 
well  understand,  that  as  the  feare  of  his  danger  ' 
mooved  hir  to  annere  to  such  a  clownish  curmudgeon, 
so  the  assurance  of  his  safctie  should  cause  hir  to 
sequester  hirselfe  from  so  butcherlie  a  cuthrote,  that 
would  be  like  a  pelting  mercenarie  patch  hired,  to 
sell  or  betraie  the  innocent  bloud  of  his  nephue  by 
aflinitic,  and  hire  by  consanguinitic.  And  in  this 
wise  trussing  up  bag  and  baggage,  she  forsooke 
Odoneil  and  returned  to  hir  coantne."— Stanihurst, 
in  Holinshcd. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  THE  CHURCH,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  IN  IRELAND. 
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NEW  element  of  discord 
was  now  added  to  those 
which  already  existed  in 
tliis  unhappy  island.  A 
great  change  had  been 
effected  in  the  foreign 
relations  of  England 
during  the  few  years 
that  the  lord  Leonard 
Gray  held  the  government  of  Ireland.  By 
throwing  off  all  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Rome  in  1534,  the  English  parliament  had 
in  a  manner  insulated  this  country  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  continental  nations, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  inde- 
pendent position  which  it  has  since  obtained 
among  the  European  states.  The  intemperate 
measures  pursued  by  the  pope  provoked  the 
English  monarch  to  proceed  in  his  work  of 
reformation,  and  during  the  six  following 
years  he  dissolved  the  monasteries,  abolished 
the  monkish  orders,  and  destroyed  almost 
every  trace  of  the  Romish  church  establish- 
ment in  his  dominions. 

As  there  had  been  little  real  devotional 
feeling  among  the  turbulent  Irish  septs,  so 
at  first  the  change  in  religion  appears  to  have 
entered  but  little  in  the  furious  strife  which 
desolated  the  island.  The  government  was 
too  much  occupied  with  its  political  difficul- 
ties, to  take  any  active  steps  to  enforce  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  newly  established  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  very  large  portion  of  the  island 
was  entirely  independent  of  English  law. 
The  Butlers  were  the  first  great  Anglo-Irish 
family  that  carried  their  devotion  to  the 
king  so  far  as  to  give  their  zealous  support 
to  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  church. 
In  the  May  of  1534,  the  king  made  a  gnint 
to  the  earl  of  Ossory  of  the  government  of 
Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Waterford,  Ossory, 
and  Ormond,  and  the  earl  entered  into  a 
written  indenture  promising  certain  services 
to  the  crown,  in  the  conclusion  of  which 
there  was  a  special  agreement  that,  "con- 
sidering that  it  is  manifest  and  notorious 
that  the  provisions  and  usurped  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  hath  been,  and  con- 
tinually is,  the  most  and  principal  cause  of 
the  desolation,  division,  ruin,  and  decay  of 
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the  said  land  of  Ireland,  by  the  abominable 
abuse  whereof  the  cathedral  churches, 
churches  in  monasteries,  parish  churches, 
and  all  other,  regular  and  secular,  for  the 
more  part,  in  effect,  through  the  land,  be  in 
utter  ruin  and  destroyed ;  for  the  said  bishop 
of  Rome  commonly  hath  preferred,  by  his 
provisions,  to  the  administration  and  govern- 
ance of  them,  not  oidy  vile  and  vicious 
persons,  unlearned,  being  murderers,  thieves, 
and  of  other  detestable  disposition,  as  light 
men  of  war,  who,  for  their  unjust  mainten- 
ance therein,  some  time  to  expel  the  rightful 
incumbent,  and  other  seasons,  by  force  of 
secular  power,  to  put  the  true  patrons  from 
their  patronage,  and  other  their  misorders, 
have  not  only  spent,  wasted,  and  alienated 
such  lands  as  the  king,  his  noble  progenitors, 
and  his  nobles,  gave  to  the  augmentation  of 
God's  divine  service,  in  the  churches  of  that 
land,  the  exhibition  and  maintenance  of  the 
ministers  of  the  same,  and  the  utensils  and 
ornaments  there,  but  also  by  occasion  of  the 
same  great  wars  hath  been  stirred  amongst 
the  king's  people,  and  countries  burnt, 
bishops  and  divers  other  persons,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  murdered,  and  many  other 
detestable  things  have  ensued  thereby,  which 
would  abhor  any  good  christian  man  to  hear, 
to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  the  violation 
of  his  laws,  the  derogation  of  the  king's 
jurisdiction  and  regality,  and  the  great 
detriment  of  his  nobles  and  people ;  and 
the  king's  highness,  like  a  most  virtuous 
and  most  Christian  prince,  minding  and 
desiring  above  all  things  the  repression 
and  extinct im:  of  any  abuse  and  enormity 
which  in  any  wise  may  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God,  or  be  occasion  to  his 
people  to  fall  from  charity  or  Christian  man- 
ners, hath  willed  his  said  deputy  to  resist 
with  all  his  power  the  abuse  and  usurped 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  bishop  of  Rome  in 
the  premises;  according  to  which  his  grace's 
pleasure,  the  said  earl  of  Ossory  hath  pro- 
mised to  his  highness,  and  by  these  presents 
bindeth  himself,  that  he  and  his  son,  and 
every  of  them  and  their  heirs,  shall  not  only 
by  themselves  resist  with  all  their  possible 
powers,  everywhere  under  their  rules,  the 
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said  provisions  and  the  bishop  of  Rome's 
usurped  jurisdiction;  maintaining  also  and 
assisting  the  king's  deputy  and  all  his  officers 
for  repressing  thereof,  according  to  the 
statutes  thereupon  provided,  but  also  shall 
practice  with  all  others,  and  induce  them  as 
:  much  as  they  possibly  may  to  do  likewise." 
!  This  is  the  earliest  notice  we  have  of  an 
attempt  to  introduce  the  church  reformation, 
which  had  been  effected  in  England,  into 
Ireland.  The  mass  of  the  Irish  clergy  at 
this  time  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  and 
turbulent,  and  the  flock  entrusted  to  their 
charge  naturally  followed  the  example  of 
I  their  pastors.  It  was  enough  for  them  to 
!  know  that  the  English  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  Rome,  and,  with  their  anti-English 
feelings,  they  readily  believed  that  their  own 
interests  were  identified  with  their  old  reli- 
'  gion.  A  few  days  after  the  date  of  the  earl 
of  Ossory's  indenture  just  quoted,  the  rebel- 
lion of  Silken  Thomas  broke  out,  and  threw 
the  affairs  of  the  Irish  government  into  so 
much  confusion,  that  little  was  done  towards 
enforcing  the  royal  mandates  on  this  subject. 
Even  at  this  moment  the  question  of  religion 
was  not  put  forward  prominently  by  the 
insurgents ;  although  their  leaders  found  a 
justification  in  the  plea  which  had  so  often 
been  set  up  by  the  English  themselves  on 
former  occasions,  that  the  pope  was  the 
temporal  lord  of  the  island,  that  the  English 
monarclis  derived  their  right  of  sovereignty 
from  him,  and  that  since  the  king  of  Eng- 
land had  turned  heretic,  he  could  transfer 
it  to  another ;  and  they  now  applied  to  him 
for  encouragement  and  assistance.  The  pope 
eagerly  snatched  at  the  opportunity  of 
revenge  upon  the  disobedient  monarch,  and 
from  this  time  foreign  intrigue  was  constantly 
at  work  in  the  island,  until  it  produced  that 

I  bitterness  of  religious  animosity  which  led 
to  such  melancholy  effects  in  the  following 

i  century. 

The  lord  chancellor  Allen  informed  king 

!  Henry  s  minister,  Cromwell,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1534,  when  the  lord  Thomas  still 
remained  in  open  rebellion,  that  the  insur- 

!  gent  leader  had  just  sent  to  Rome  the  offi- 
cial of  Meath,  the  official  of  the  bishop  of 
Armagh,  the  dean  of  Kildare,  parson  Walsh, 
the  bishop  of  Killaloc,  and  "  certain  other 
papists,"  to  Rome,  and  he  adds  that  these 
were  his  "learned  counsellors"  against  the 
king  and  his  crown.  It  was  Cromer  bishop 
of  Armagh,  the  old  friend  of  the  Geraldines, 
who  stood  foremost  among  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  in  defence  of  the  church  of  Rome ; 
3k> 


and  who  gave  credit  to  his  party  by  his 
reputation  and  learning.    He  had  been  sus-  j 
pected  of  favouring  the  rebellion  of  lord 
Thomas  fitz  Geraid,  and  partly  on  that , 
account  and  partly  for  his  known  opposition  I 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  supre- 
macy in  the  church,  he  was  arrested  in  the 
spring  of  1535  on  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
One  object,  indeed,  of  a  commission  sent  to 
Ireland  in  this  year  was  to  demand  that  ac- 
knowledgment, and  no  sooner  had  the  com- 
missioners declared  tins   than  archbishop 
Cromer  openly  and  boldly  declared  against  it. 
He  summoned  the  suffragans  and  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  and  pictured  to  them  in  strong 
language  the  danger  with  which  their  ancient 
religion  was  threatened.    He  exhorted  them 
to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  apostolic 
see,  using  the  arguments  best  suited  to  their 
understandings,  and  reminding  them  that , 
their  country  had  been  called  from  the  f 
earliest  ages  the  holy  island,  and  the  island  I 
of  saints,  as  a  convincing  proof  of  its  peculiar  ; 
attachment  to  the  papal  see.    He  enjoined 
them  by  his  spiritual  authority  to  resiBt  all 
innovations,  and  pronounced  the  anathema 
of  the  church  in  its  most  tremendous  form 
against  all  who  should  acknowledge  '  the 
king's  supremacy.    These  exhortations  had 
their  effect,  and  two  emissaries  were  instantly 
despatched  to  Rome  to  represent  to  the  pope 
the  danger  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  and  to 
intreat  his  interposition  in  its  defence. 

The  great  champion  of  the  new  party  was 
Browne  archbishop  of  Dublin,  like  Cromer 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  that  see  after  the  murder  of 
archbishop  Allen.    He  was  a  prelate  well 
known  for  his  strong  leaning  to  the  refor- 
mation now  commenced  in  the  English 
church,  and,  being  himself  a  member  of  the 
commission  just  alluded  to,  it  became  his 
especial  duty  to  preach  in  support  of  the 
king's  supremacy,  and  against  the  "  usurped 
power"  of  the  pope.     In  performing  this  , 
duty,  he  exposed  himself  to  scorn  and  out-  j 
rage,  and  he  expresses  in  his  letters  the 
apprehension  that  his  life  was  in  danger 
from  the  violent  zeal  of  his  opponents.  In 
his  communications  to  the  English  minister,  j 
Cromwell,  he  described  his  ill  success  in  his 
task  and  the  opposition  he  experienced  from 
archbishop  Cromer,  and  complained  of  the  j 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  Irish  clergy,  whom  , 
he  represented  as  incapable  of  perform-  : 
ing  correctly  the  common  offices  of  their  | 
religion,  and  as  unacquainted  even  with  the 
language  in  which  they  celebrated  the  mass. 
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The  common  people,  he  said,  were  "  more 
zealous  in  their  blindness  than  the  saints 
and  martyrs  were  in  truth  at  the  beginning 
of  *he  gospel;"  and  he  expresses  the  fear 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  mission  from  the 
Irish  clergy,  the  pope  should  give  a  new 
political  importance  to  O'Neill  of  Tyrone, 
;  by  ordering  him  to  take  up  the  defence  of 
i  the  Catholic  faith  in  Ireland  against  the 
English  heretics. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  archbishop  recom- 
mended that  an  Irish  parliament  should  be 
immediately  called,  in  order  to  pass  a  law 
enforcing  the  acknowledgment  of  the  king's 
supremacy,  which  might,  at  least  as  far  as 
English  law  extended  in  Ireland,  awe  the 
|  refractory  into   obedience.     This  advice 
i  seems  to  have  been  fully  approved,  and  a 
'  parliament  was  accordingly  called,  and  met 
,  at  Dublin  on  the  1st  of  May,  1536.    It  was 
'  this  parliament  which  passed  the  act  of 
attainder  against  the  house  of  Kildare,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  statutes  of  import- 
ance which  had  no  connection  with  the 
church.    Most  of  these  met  with  little  or 
no  opposition ;  and  this  parliament  with 
equal  facility  pronounced  the  marriage  of 
the  king  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  to  be 
null  and  void,  thus  confirming  the  sentence 
of  separation  delivered  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    They  declared  the  succession 
to  the  crown  to  be  in  the  issue  of  the  king 
i  and  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn,  pronouncing  it 
;  high  treason  to  oppose  this  succession  and 
:  misprision  of  treason  to  slander  it;  and  they 
appended  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  issue 
i  to  be  formally  taken  by  the  subjects  of  Ire- 
land.   This  act  had  scarcely  passed,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  execution  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
\  lady  Jane  Seymour ;  on  which  the  Irish  par- 
j  liament  repealed  their  own  act,  and  passed 
another  for  the  attainder  of  the  late  queen 
and  her  alleged  accomplices,  declaring  the  two 
former  marriages  null  and  void,  and  making 
1  a  new  provision  for  the  succession  to  the 
:  crown. 

A  less  pliant  temper  was  shown  by  the 
'  parliament  when  the  laws  relating  to  the 
( church  were  brought  under  consideration. 
1  By  these  laws,  the  king  was  declared  supreme 
j  head  on  earth  of  the  churches  of  Ireland ;  all 
j  appeals  to  Rome  in  spiritual  causes  were 
I  abolished ;  the  English  law  against  slander- 
ing the  king  in  consequence  of  these  innova- 
tions was  enacted  and  confirmed  in  Ireland, 
together  with  the  provisions  made  in  Eng- 
land for  the  payment  of  first-fruits  to  the 


king;  he  was  invested  not  only  with  the  first 
fruits  of  bishoprics  and  other  secular  promo- 
tions in  the  church  of  Ireland,  but  with  those 
also  of  abbeys,  priories,  colleges,  and  hospi- 
tals; the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
was  solemnly  renounced,  and  the  maintainers 
of  it  in  Ireland  made  subject  to  prsemunire; 
all  officers  of  every  kind  and  degree  were  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  every  per- 
son refusing  it  was  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason;  all  payment  of  pensions  and  suing 
for  dispensations  and  faculties  to  Rome  were 
utterly  prohibited ;  some  of  the  chief  monas- 
tic establishments  were  suppressed  by  name, 
and  the  others  in  general  terms. 

The  Romish  party  collected  all  their 
strength  to  oppose  these  laws,  and  their 
opposition  became  powerful  by  the  great 
number  of  ecclesiastics  who  held  seats  in 
the  parliament.  It  had  been  the  custom  to 
send  two  proctors  from  each  diocese,  who 
thus  formed  a  numerous  body;  they  had 
been  originally  called  to  parliament  only  as 
counsellors  or  assistants,  without  any  voice 
in  its  deliberations,  but  amid  the  irregulari- 
ties which  had  crept  into  the  Irish  govern- 
ment of  late  years,  they  had  so  far  encroached 
as  to  assume  the  right  of  voting  as  members 
of  the  legislative  body.  These  men  com- 
posed the  strength  of  the  Romish  party  in 
parliament,  and,  although  the  act  of  supre- 
macy was  passed,  they  so  far  exerted  them- 
selves as  to  throw  out  the  act  for  granting 
the  king  the  twentieth  part  of  the  church 
revenues,  as  well  as  that  for  the  suppression 
of  monasteries.  When  the  parliament  re- 
assembled in  the  January  of  1537,  the  proc- 
tors, joining  with  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
became  still  more  persevering  in  their  oppo- 
tion,  and  the  business  of  the  legislature  was 
retarded  by  their  pertinacity.  Little  pro- 
gress was  made  in  any  of  the  bills  which 
remained  to  be  disposed  of,  and  some  even 
of  those  which  passed  the  commons  were 
thrown  out  in  the  upper  house.  It  was  thus 
that  the  spiritual  lords  rejected  the  bill  for 
granting  to  the  king  the  twentieth  part  of 
all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  after  it  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  lower  house.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  prorogue  the  parliament 
again,  and  to  seek  some  means  of  breaking 
the  power  of  the  opposition.  During  the 
recess,  the  king's  council  was  consulted,  and 
after  referring  to  the  records  of  former  ses- 
sions and  comparing  them  with  diligence,  it 
was  decided  that  the  votes  of  the  proctors 
were  a  mere  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the 
Irish  parliament.    An  act  was  accordingly 
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prepared  to  put  down  this  usurpation,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  first  measures  passed  when 
i  the  parliament  reassembled.    The  power  of 
'  the  ecclesiastics  in  parliament  was  thus  at 
length  broken,  and  the  act  granting  the  king 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
'  nues,  as  well  as  that  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries,  were  passed  without  any 
further  difficulty. 

The  Romish  party  now  made  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  laws  which  they 
could  not  prevent  being  enacted,  and  they 
devised  a  pretence  for  impeaching  the  autho- 
rity of  parliament  itself.  On  account  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  under  which 
this  parliament  had  been  called,  the  act  of 
Poynings,  which  required  that  information 
of  all  the  acts  to  be  passed  should  previously 
be  sent  over  to  the  government  in  England, 
had  been  temporarily  suspended,  and  the  act 
for  the  suspension  of  this  law  contained  a 
provision  that  no  statutes  should  be  ordained 
in  the  present  parliament  prejudicial  to  the 
grants,  liberties,  customs,  or  commodities  of 
the  crown,  but  such  only  as  should  be  deemed 
expedient  for  "  the  king's  honour,  the  in- 
crease of  his  revenue,  and  the  common  weal 
of  his  land  and  dominion  of  Ireland."  The 
opposition  to  the  government  took  advantage 
of  these  expressions,  and  insisted  that  the 
parliament  had  no  power  of  making  any  law 
in  which  these  several  circumstances  did  not 
all  concur,  and  that  whatever  laws  they  might 
enact  which  were  not  at  once  conducive  to 
the  honour  of  the  king,  the  advancement  of 
his  revenue,  and  the  common  weal  of  Ireland, 
must  be  in  themselves  devoid  of  force  and 
authority.  This  opposition  was  carried  on 
with  so  much  pertinacity,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  pass  another  act  to  explain  the 
alleged  ambiguity,  to  declare  the  validity 
j  of  all  laws  of  the  present  parliament  enacted 
for  any  of  these  purposes,  and  to  make  it 
'    felony  to  attempt  to  invalidate  them. 

The  tardiness  with  which  the  king's  inten- 
tions were  carried  into  effect  must  be  attri- 
buted in  some  measure  to  the  divisions  in 
the  council.  Archbishop  Browne  was  ably 
and  zealously  seconded  by  the  lord  chancellor 
Allen  and  lord  Butler,  the  treasurer;  but 
other  members  of  the  council  remained 
attached  to  the  old  system,  and  among  these 
was  the  deputy,  lord  Leonard  Gray.  There 
was  a  want  of  unanimity  even  amongst  those 
who  supported  the  new  opinions,  which  was 
the  case  especially  between  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  Staples  bishop  of  Meath. 
The  overbearing  zeal  of  the  former  was 
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scandalized   at   th<»   more   moderate  tone 
assumed  by  the  bi.^hop,  and  he  wearied  the 
king  and  his  ministers  with  complaints,  not 
only  of  his  lukewarmness,  but  of  his  alleged 
leaning  towards  popery;  while  the  latter 
complained  that  the  archbishop  boasted  that 
he  was  the  head  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
under  the  king,  and  that  "  pride  and  arro- 
gance had  ravished  him  from  the  right  re- 
membrance of  himself."  The  king  at  length 
wrote  admonitory  letters  to  both  prelates; 
he  charged  the  bishop  with  slackness  and 
negligence,  and  urged  him  to  be  more  dili-  i 
gent  in  enforcing  the  measures  for  church  ! 
reformation ;  but  he  accused  the  archbishop 
in  terms  of  greater  severity  of  "lightness  in  | 
behaviour,"  adding,  "  such  is  the  elation  of  ' 
your  mind  in  pride,  that,  glorying  in  foolish  i 
ceremonies,  and  delighting  in  tee  and  «*,  all 
virtue  and  honesty  is  almost  banished  from 
you;"  and,  threatening  him  with  deprivation,  | 
he  urges  him  to  "  refonn  yourself  with  this 
gentle  advertisement,  and  do  first  your  duty  1 
towards  God  in  the  due  execution  of  your  | 
office,  do  then  your  duty  towards  us  in  the  : 
advancement  of  our  aflairs  there  and  in  the  i 
signification  hither  from  time  to  time  of  the 
state  of  the  same,  and  we  shall  put  your  former 
negligence  in  oblivion."   In  replying  to  these  : 
charges,  the  archbishop  denied  the  imputa-  I 
tion  of  pride  and  arrogance,  and  set  forth  his  | 
own  spiritual  services  in  "  declaring  to  the 
people  the  only  gospel  of  Christ,"  and  in-  | 
during  his  hearers  "utterly  to  despise  the 
usurped  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome." 

Theagitation consequent  upon  this  attempt 
to  enforce  the  reformation  in  the  church  | 
could  not  fail  to  increase  the  general  disorder  ; 
by  adding  new  feuds  to  those  already  exist- 
ing.   As  every  death  of  the  chieftain  of  a 
sept  was  previously  the  signal  for  a  contest ,  j 
for  the  succession,  now  the  vacancy  in  a  I 
bishopric  led  to  a  double  appointment,  and  \ 
a  bishop  nominated  by  the  pope  was  often  | 
brought  forward  to  contend  against  the 
nominee  of  the  king.  One  was  supported  by 
the  Irish,  or  independent  Anglo-Irish,  chiefs 
and  the  population,  while  the  other  was  j 
backed  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  govern-  i 
mcnt ;  and  the  contest  was  sometimes  carried  ; 
on  for  several  years.    An  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  the  case  of  the  bishopric  of 
Clonfert,  in  Galway,  which  became  vacant 
in  1536.    The  king  promoted  to  this  sec  an 
Augustine  friar  named  Richard  Nangle,  i 

(>rovincial  of  the  Augustines  in  Ireland,  who 
lad  probably  shown  his  devotedness  to  the  I 
king  by  his  readiness  in  supporting  his 
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supremacy;  but  the  Burkes  of  Clanrickard 
had  sent  to  Rome  and  obtained  the  pope's 
bull  to  confer  the  same  see  on  one  of  their 
kinsmen,  Roland  Burke.  The  Burkes,  both 
the  Mac  William  and  Ulick,  supported  the 
pope's  bishop  with  so  much  zeal,  that  the 
king's  bishop  was  not  only  unable  to  obtain 
the  revenues  of  his  see,  but  he  could  not  go 
abroad  without  exposing  himself  to  personal 
danger.*  In  spite  of  the  favour  shown  by 
the  lord  deputy  Gray  to  Ulick  Burke,  this 
ecclesiastical  feud  was  not  appeased  till  1541 , 
when  Roland  Burke  made  his  submission  to 
the  king,  took  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  bishopric  by  the  king. 

The  division  in  the  council  on  the  subject 
of  religion  was  probably  a  chief  cause  of  the 
toleration  which  was  shown  towards  those 
who  opposed  the  views  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, a  toleration  which  was  not  approved 
by  archbishop  Browne,  and  which  led  to 
bitter  hostility  between  that  prelate  and  the 
lord  deputy.  We  discover  but  few  instances 
of  individual  persecution.  The  first  case  of 
imprisonment  for  offences  connected  with 
the  religious  controversy,  was  that  of  a  grey 
friar  who  had  preached  against  the  "  break- 
ing or  pulling  down  of  churches."  Arch- 
bishop Browne  committed  to  prison  the 
suffragan  of  the  bishop  of  Meath,  because  he 
had  publicly  prayed  first  for  the  pope, 
secondly  for  the  emperor,  and  lastly  for  the 
king  of  England,  of  whom  he  added,  "  I 
pray  God  he  never  depart  this  world,  until 
he  hath  made  amends."  The  archbishop  also 
imprisoned  a  prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's, 
named  Humphrey,  who  had  rendered  him- 
self remarkable  by  the  pertinacity  with  which 
he  thwarted  Browne's  proceedings.  This 

•  A  letter  from  Richard  Culoke,  merchant  of 
>  Dublin,  to  the  treasurer  Brabazon,  on  this  subject, 
j  preserved  among  the  State  Papers,  is  worthy  of  being 
printed  if  it  were  but  to  give  a  sample  of  the  ortho- 

{raphy  of  a  great  Anglo-Irish  merchant  of  that  period, 
t  is  dated  Nov.  10,  1537. 

"  Rygtht  honorabull  and  my  espessyall  good  mas- 
ter, Wyllam  Brabsoun,  the  kynges  treasurer  in 
Irlonde,  I  hertely  recomand  me  unto  mastcrschyppe. 
And  you  shall  undyrstond  of  the  newys  of  this  partes 
of  Conaxt,  sens  I  vrot  unto  you  laste.  Sir,  her  ya 
comm  a  kynesman  of  Vylloke  Bowrkes  from  Komme, 
the  wych  whent  for  to  sped  and  so  to  haw  the 
bysshopryko  of  Clonfert,  whos  nam  ys  one  Rowland 
Bowrke,  so  that  the  sayd  Rowland  Bowrke  ys  dayly 
unongys  hys  frendes  within  Clanrycart  in  company 
with  Blake  Vyllam  and  Vylloke  o  Bowrke;  so  that 
your  mastershype  shall  undyrstond  that  the  kynges 
gras  dyd  yew  the  sayd  bysshopryke  befor  oneto  the 
doctor  Nangyll,  Hawstyn  frer,  and  apone  ys  gras  ys 
yefte  was  consecratyt  and  hade  pessabuly  possc&syon 
of  all  the  sayd  byssopryke  untyll  now;  for  this  Row-  | 


ecclesiastic,  when  performing  service  in  his 
own  church,  had  not  only  omitted  to  read 
the  form  of  prayers  which  had  been  ordered 
to  be  adopted  in  churches,  but  when  his 
curate  went  up  into  the  pulpit  and  began  to 
read  them,  he  suddenly  interrupted  him  by 
beginning  with  the  choir  to  sing  high  mass. 
In  this  instance  the  lord  deputy  liberated  the 
archbishop's  prisoner,  much  to  the  prelate's 
dissatisfaction.  On  the  20th  of  October, 
1538,  when  the  lord  deputy  and  council  were 
gone  forth  with  the  army,  one  of  the  arch- 
bishop's party  complained  in  a  letter  to 
Cromwell  that,  "  Here  was  a  bishop  and  a 
friar  put  in  the  castle  of  Dublin  for  their 
high  and  notorious  offences  against  the  king's 
majesty,  and  at  the  last  sessions  were  brought 
to  Trim,  to  have  been  indicted,  arraigned, 
and  suffered  accordingly;  yet  our  masters  of 
the  law,  and  all  other  (in  good  faith,  except 
ray  lord  treasurer,f  and  very  few  beside),  be 
such  papists,  hypocrites,  and  worshippers  of 
idols,  that  they  were  not  indicted;  whereat; 
my  lord  of  Dublin,  Mr.  treasurer,  and  the 
master  of  the  rolls  were  very  angry.  How- 
be  it  they  could  not  remedy  it."  The  writer 
adds,  "  They  three  would  not  come  in  the 
chapel  where  the  idol  of  Trim  stood  (a  cele- 
brated image  of  the  virgin),  to  the  intent 
they  would  not  occasion  the  people;  not- 
withstanding, my  lord  deputy,  very  devoutly 
kneeling  before  her,  heard  three  or  four 
masses." 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  with  all  these 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  if  the  reforming 
zeal  of  archbishop  Browne  was  almost  pow- 
erless, while  the  practices  of  Cromer  and  his 
party  met  with  complete  success.  The 
clergy  in  general  opposed  the  attempt  of  the 

land  Bowrke  haw  brouge  from  Romm  many  bcnyffys 
and  desspensasyons  within  Conaxt,  and  ys  haydytt  by 
hys  frendes  so  moch,  that  the  kynges  bysshope  dar 
not  goo  into  no  plas  abrod,  so  that  I  wold  dessjT  ! 
your  mastershype,  by  reyssonn  Make  Wvllam  and 
Vylloke  o  Bowrke  do  say  that  they  be  the  kynges  j 
sugetes,  that  you  void  caws  my  lord  depute  to  wryte  j 
hys  secret  leter  messc  unto  Make  Vyllum  and  Wyl- 
loke  Bowrke,  for  to  take  the  sayd  Rowlond  Bowrke,  > 
and  send  hym  to  the  kynges  lawys  to  Dulvng,  other  I 
hels  that  a  strayt  leter  unto  the  mer  of  Gaflwy  for  to 
stop  all  the  revenuys  and  costoms  of  Gallwy  for  the 
bysshopes  bchalff,  untyll  such  tym  that  Make  Vyllam 
and  Vylloke  do  caws  the  kyng*?s  bysshope  to  haw  ys 
pessabuly  and  sur  possessyon,  as  he  haw  had  befor.  j 
For  all  lyes  in  Make  Villam  and  Vylloke  Bowrke.  • 
•    •    Hoihcr  newys  her  ys  non,  but  Jhesu  preserv 
your  mastershyppc  in  honor 

"  By  youres  to  hys  power, 
"  Rychart  Culoke  of  Dulyng  raarchand." 

t  The  lord  James  Butler. 

O'KJ 
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archbishop  of  Dublin  to  remove  the  images 
and  relics  from  their  churches,  and  a  special 
envoy  was  sent  to  Rome  to  express  their 
constant  devotion  to  the  apostolic  see,  and 
to  implore  the  active  interposition  of  the 
pope  in  support  of  his  spiritual  authority  in 
!     Ireland.    They  even  made  an  attempt  to 
divert  the  king,  by  a  petition  addressed 
through  the  mediation  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, from  pursuing  his  scheme  of  reforma- 
tion in  Ireland.    In  the  diocese  of  Dublin, 
several  of  the  clergy  preferred  resigning 
their  benefices  to  acknowledging  the  king's 
supremacy.    Archbishop  Browne  was  filled 
with  apprehensions;  he  complained  to  Crom- 
;    well  of  the  activity  of  the  Irish  and  the 
"papists,"  and  of  the  lukewarmncss  of  the 
I  |  lord  deputy ;  and  he  expressed  the  conviction 
I  j  that  the  agents  of  Rome  were  exerting  them- 
;  |  selves  to  prevail  upon  the  Irish  to  lay  aside 
\  j  all  their  other  feuds  and  take  up  the  one 
I  quarrel  of  the  church,  and  that  a  confederacy 
was  in  preparation  of  a  much  more  formid- 
able character  than  those  which  had  gone 
before.    It  was  soon  afterwards  discovered 
that  a  private  commission  had  already  arrived 
from  Rome  to  Cromer  and  his  associates, 
enjoining  them  to  persevere  boldly  in  sup- 
port of  the  papal  authority.     They  were 
empowered  to  absolve  from  their  oath  those 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the 
1  king's  supremacy,  and  they  were  further 
directed  to  command  them,  under  penalty 
j  of  the  severest  ecclesiastical  censures,  to 
i  make  confession  of  their  guilt  within  forty 
.  days,  and  to  enter  into  a  new  and  still  more 
i  solemn  engagement  to  maintain  the  autho- 
I  rity  of  the  see  of  Rome,  to  oppose  heretics 
I  and  resist  their  edicts  issued  against  the 
papal  power,  and  to  declare  all  those  accursed 
who  should  presume  to  claim  any  power, 
either  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  superior  to  that 
of  the  church. 

Dark  intimation  of  these  proceedings 
received  from  time  to  time  by  the  Irish 
government,  increased  their  circumspection 
and  activity.    It  was  soon  discovered  that 


the  communication  with  Rome  was  most 
active  in  the  northern  province,  and  that  ! 
O'Neill  had  been  selected  as  the  chosen  | 
instrument  in  working  out  the  salvation  of 
the  church.    The  clergy  throughout  Ulster 
were  busily  occupied  in  inflaming  the  zeal 
of  the  Irish  chieftains,  and  preaching  to 
them  the  necessity  of  union.  Old  prophecies,  1 
pretended  to  be  dragged  from  the  dust  of  j 
monasteries,  were  brought  forward  to  en-  I 
courage  them,  and  even  forged  letters  and 
orders  from  Rome  were  adduced,  in  order 
to  give  more  importance  to  the  undertaking 
in  which  they  were  now  called  upon  to  join. 
In  the  summer  of  the  year  1538,  a  Francis- 
can friar,  who  was  reported  to  be  an  agent  of  ! 
the  Romish  party  in  the  north,  was  arrested  ' 
in  Dublin,  and  thrown  into  prison.  The 
lord  deputy  would  have  discharged  him, 
after  exposing  him  on  the  pillory  with  a  short 
imprisonment;  but  when  the  circumstance 
was  announced  to  the  English  government, 
he  was  ordered  to  send  him  to  London  to  | 
be  more  closely  examined.     No  sooner, 
however,  was  the  prisoner  informed  of  this  , 
intention,  than,  perhaps  afraid  that  he  might  j 
under  the  severity  ot  torture  be  forced  to  1 
declare  the  secrets  of  his  employers,  he  put  ,  i 
an  end  to  his  own  life.    Among  his  papers 
was  found  a  letter  addressed  to  O'Neill, 
professing  to  be  written  by  the  bishop  of 
Metz  in  the  name  of  the  council  of  cardinals,  ■ 
but  which  has  been  supposed,  apparently 
not  without  reason,  to  be  an  imposture.  In 
this  letter  O'Neill  was  exhorted  to  combat 
staunchly  and  manfully  the  designs  of  the  . 
enemies  of  the  church,  because,  it  said,  an  , 
old  prophecy  had  been  found,  which  fore- 
told that  the  church  of  Rome  would  not 
fall  till  the  catholic  church  was  overthrown 
in  Ireland,  which  island  was  therefore  looked 
upon  by  the  whole  church  with  anxiety  as 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  faith.* 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  events  which 
followed,  that  at  this  time  the  cause  of  the 
Romish  church  had  no  great  hold  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  when  it  was 


•  This  letter,  as  printed  in  Leland,  was  worded  as  that  when  the  Roman  faith  pemheth  in  Ireland,  the 

follows;  the  original  waa  probably  in  Latin.  see  of  Home  is  fated  to  utter  destruction.    The  council 

\    "  My  son  O'Neill,  thou  and  thy  fathers  were  ever  of  cardinals  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 

|  faithful  to  the  mother  church  of  Rome.    His  holiness  animate  the  people  of  the  holy  island  in  this  pioux 

i  Paul,  the  present  pope,  and  his  council  of  holy  fathers,  cause;  being  assured  that  while  the  mother  church 

:  have  lately  found  an  ancient  prophecy  of  one  Saint  hath  sons  of  such  worth  as  you,  and  those  who  shall 

;  Lazcrianus,  an  Irish  archbishop  of  Cashel.    It  saith,  unite  with  you,  she  shall  not  fall,  but  prevail  for  ever, 

that  the  church  of  Rome  shall  surely  fall  when  the  in  some  degree  at  least,  in  Britain.    Having  thus 

'  catholic  faith  is  once  overthrown  in  Ireland.    There-  obeyed  the  order  of  the  sacred  council,  we  recom- 

|  fore,  for  the  glory  of  the  mother  church,  the  honour  mend  your  princely  person  to  the  protection  of  the 

of  8t  Peter,  and  your  own  security,  suppress  heresy,  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  St.  Peter,  St. 

and  oppose  the  enemies  of  his  holiness.    You  sec,  Paul,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven.  Amen." 
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inconsistent  with  their  own  private  interests; 
and  whe never  they  found  it  necessary  or 
advantageous  to  make  their  submission  to 
the  English  government,  they  were  easily 
induced  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supre- 
macy, and  disclaim  the  "usurped  power  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome." 

In  spite  of  the  passing  of  the  act  for  that 
purpose,  and  several  intimations  of  royal 
dissatisfaction,  no  progress  had  been  made 
in  dissolving  the  Irish  monasteries,  when, 
early  in  15.19,  the  king  sent  to  his  deputy 
strict  orders  on  that  subject,  which  were 
immediately  carried  into  effect.  The  disso- 
lutions were  effected  with  less  personal  vio- 
lence than  in  England,*  but  they  led  to  the 
same  scenes  of  spoliation.  The  abbey  lauds 
and  possessions  seem  in  general  not  to  have 
been  immediately  regranted  from  the  crown ; 
and  singularly  enough,  few  of  those  who  had 

•  The  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  inform  us, 
that  in  1540,  "The  English,  throughout  every  port  of 
Ireland  where  they  extended  their  power,  were  per- 
secuting and  banishing  the  religious  orders,  and 


been  most  active  in  promoting  the  work  of 
dissolution  obtained  any  share  in  the  spoils. 
The  applications  of  archbishop  Browne  and 
chancellor  Allen,  though  neither  extrava- 
gant nor  without  plausible  motives,  were 
not  listened  to.  The  popish  "  idols,"  which 
had  hitherto  been  spared,  were  now  hauled 
out  and  destroyed;  and  among  those  which 
perished  were  two  objects  held  in  peculiar 
reverence  by  the  Irish,  the  celebrated  image 
of  the  Virgin  at  Trim,  and  the  still  more 
celebrated  "staff  of  Jesus,"  which  was  pre- 
tended to  have  been  given  by  the  Saviour 
to  St.  Patrick,  and  had  been  preserved  in 
the  church  of  Armagh  with  the  greatest 
solicitude.  Even  these  strong  measures  met 
with  less  opposition  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  the  mass  of  the  Irish  clergy 
bore  the  change  without  any  extraordinary 
demonstration  of  discontent. 

particularly  they  destroyed  the  monastery  of  Mona- 
ghun.  and  beheaded  the  guardian  and  some  of  the 


CHAPTER  IX. 

,  -    RECALL  OF  LORD  LEONARD  CRAY;  SUBMISSIONS  OP  THE  IRISH  CHIEFS;  THE  IRISH 
PARLIAMENT  BESTOWS  ON  HENRY  VIII.  THE  TITLE  OF  KINO  OF  IRELAND. 


y  UTUAL  ill-feeling  had 
|j£  long  existed  between  the 
L\  lord  deputy  and  the 
/jj  council,  and  as  he 
seemed  to  become  re- 
conciled with  one  enemy, 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  the  animosity  between 
lord  Leonard  Gray  and  the  rest  of  the 
council  appeared  to  increase  in  intensity. 
Their  frequent  complaints  certainly  pro- 
duced an  effect  in  the  English  court  to  his 
disfavour.  He  had  been  for  some  time 
petitioning  for  a  temporary  leave  of  absence, 
lor  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  the  king 
and  his  ministers,  more  in  detail,  his  own 
opinions  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  (that  is,  of 
making  his  complaints  against  his  colleagues), 
and  of  providing  himself  with  a  wife,  or,  to 
use  the  term  then  in  fashion,  a  "bed-fellow;" 
and  immediately  aftei  the  intelligence  of  the 
flight  of  the  young  heir  of  Kildare  was  re- 
ceived, he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 


the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  his  bitterest 
opponents,  the  lord  chancellor  Allen,  and 
the  vice-treasurer  Brabaaon,  together  with 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  were  sent  for  to  con- 
front him.  He  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
quarrelled  again  with  this  nobleman,  and 
he  carried  with  him  the  goodwill  of  none 
of  his  colleagues.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motives  of  Gray's  conduct  in 
Ireland,  or  the  services  he  may  have 
rendered,  he  appears  to  have  shown  a 
hasty  and  unconciliating  temper  and  an 
overbearing  pride  which  peculiarly  unfitted 
him  for  this  difficult  office.  According  to 
archbishop  Browne,  there  were  "hardly 
English  or  Irish "  who  were  not  glad  of  his 
departure,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
the  feeling  against  him,  if  (which  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt)  this  prelate's 
assertion  be  true,  that  the  lord  deputy  "  in 
a  great  fume,"  called  him  a  "poll-shorn 
knave  friar,"  merely  because  in  his  pre- 
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j  sence  he  spoke  of  cardinal  Pole,  who  had 
:  been  declared  a  traitor,  as  a  "  popish  car- 
dinal." Archbishop  Allen  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  Gray;  but  the  testimony  of  sir 
:  William  Brereton,  whom  the  king  had  ap- 
pointed to  occupy  the  temporary  place  of 
lord  justice,  was  equally  disfavourablc  to 
him.  This  official,  in  a  letter  to  the  king's 
prime  minister,  Cromwell,  now  created  earl 
of  Essex,  informed  him  that  "  my  late  lord 
deputy  declared  to  me  his  pleasure  in  divers 
things  for  my  direction ;  and  amongst  other 
things  he  willed  me,  that  I  in  no  wise 
should  trust  any  one  of  the  council  here, 
saying  that,  if  I  should  trust  any  of  them, 
I  should  be  utterly  undone.  What  he 
j  meant  thereby,  I  cannot  perfectly  judge, 
j  unless  it  were  that  I  should  distrust  all  the 
I  whole  council,  and  to  be  as  a  post,  alone 
1  without  any  counsellor,  directing  my  pro- 
ceedings like  a  blind  man  lacking  expe- 
'  rience,  which,  as  I  think,  was  his  device, 
as  a  mean  to  cast  me  away.  And,  to  be 
plain  to  your  lordship,  he  hath  left  this  land 
in  a  marvellous  evil  sort  and  great  danger." 
About  the  same  time  the  council  itself, 
under  the  signatures  of  Brereton,  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
the  bishop  of  Meath,  the  lords  Gorman- 
I  ston  and  Trimlestown,  the  chief  justices 
«  Aylmer  and  Luttrell,  and  others,  in  a  letter 
to  the  king,  make  the  statement, — "We 
perceive,  by  your  highnesses  letters,  how 
the  same  hath  been  informed,  that  there 
hath  been  division  and  contention  amongst 
us  of  your  grace's  council,  to  the  detri- 
ment and  hindrance  of  your  majesty's 
affairs  here ;  we  do  protest  and  ascertain 
your  highness,  upon  our  fidelities,  that  we 
never  had  any  such  contentions  or  divisions 
amongst  us,  but  at  all  times  we  have  been 
uniform  and  concurring,  in  word  and  deed, 
earnestly  to  further  all  your  grace's  affairs 
to  the  uttermost  of  our  powers.  The 
truth  is  that,  in  tymes,  part  of  us  have  been 
plain  with  my  lord  deputy,  to  show  him  our 
minds,  for  his  direction  in  a  right  course 
in  things  wherein  we  noted  deformity,  and 
for  refraining  him  from  his  own  appetite 
(wilfulness).  Peradventure  he  hath  con- 
ceived some  grudge  and  displeasure  to  them 
that  have  been  so  plain  with  him,  which  is 
the  ground  of  the  report  of  the  said  divi- 
sion." That  there  was  some  truth  in  these 
representations  would  seem  evident  from 
the  fact  that  we  hear  no  more  of  divisions 
in  the  council,  or  between  the  council  and 
the  deputy,  after  the  recall  of  lord  Leonard 
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Gray.  This  ill-fated  nobleman  must  have 
experienced  misgivings  when  he  learnt  that 
his  greatest  enemies  were  recalled  at  the 
same  time  to  appear  against  him  before  the 
English  council.  Ormond  was  retarded  by 
the  active  service  he  was  engaged  in  against 
the  turbulent  Irish;  and  Allen  and  Bra- 
bazon  were  only  able  to  follow  the  lord 
deputy  after  a  lapse  of  some  days.  But 
*hey  had  not  been  long  at  court,  before  the 
intelligence  reached  Ireland  that  the  lord 
Leonard  Gray  was  committed  a  close  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower. 

The  enemies  of  the  late  deputy  had  con- 
stantly represented  that  he  had  involved 
himself  in  the  same  treasonable  famili- 
arities with  the  Irish  chiefs  which  had 
been  objected  against  the  earl  of  Kildare; 
and  some  colouring  appeared  to  be  given 
to  this  charge  by  the  sudden  rising  of  some 
of  the  Irish  septs  on  the  intelligence  of  his 
recall.  The  first  of  these  was  lord  Gray's 
particular  friend,  O'Connor  Faly,  who  in- 
vaded the  county  of  Kildare,  and  com- 
mitted great  devastation  in  burning  and 
plundering.  At  the  same  moment  the 
O'Tooles  and  the  Cavenaghs  returned  to 
their  old  practices,  and  carried  their  ravages  j 
almost  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  I 
The  sons  of  O'Moore,  whom  the  late  lord 
deputy  had  established  in  the  chieftainship 
of  Leix,  followed  the  example  of  O'Connor, 
and  invaded  Kildare  from  another  side. 
They  all  retired  with  their  plunder  when 
they  learnt  that  an  enemy  was  preparing  to 
face  them  in  the  field,  and  escaped  to  their 
homes  with  little  loss;  and  the  attention 
of  the  new  lord  justice  and  council  was 
called  off  by  the  threatening  attitude  which 
O'Neill  continued  to  hold  in  the  n  rth. 

The  latter  chieftain  had  again  appointed  a 
meeting  with  the  new  lord  justice  and  the 
council  at  Carrick  Bradagh,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  10th  of  May;  but  when  he 
arrived  at  Dundalk,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, a  messenger  from  O'Neill  informed 
them  that,  remembering  the  treacherous 
devices  of  the  late  lord  deputy,  he  was  afraid  , 
to  trust  himself  too  far  into  the  power  of 
"  any  Englishman,"  and  proposed  that  the  j 
parley  should  be  held  at  the  Narrow  Water, 
near  Magennis's  castle.    To  this  the  lord 
justice  consented,  for  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  pale  was  threatened  with 
invasion  during  his  absence,  and  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  O'Neill  on  the  same  terms  as 
that  which  he  had  made  with  Skeffington  in 
1535.    That  O'Neill  was  not  sincere,  we 
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i  know  from  a  letter  he  received  at  the  begin- 
I  ning  of  June  from  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
which  shows  that  he  was  engaged  at  this 
time  in  negotiations  with  him  for  a  hostile 
alliance.* 

Brereton  returned  to  find  the  borders  of 
the  pale  in  the  utmost  disorder.  While  he 
was  engaged  with  O'Neill,  rumours  having 
reached  the  lord  chancellor  Allen  and  Bra- 
bazon,  who  were  left  at  Dublin  preparing 
for  their  departure  to  England,  that  the 
O'Tooles,  the  Cavenaghs,  and  O'Connor, 
were  meditating  new  inroads,  those  two  offi- 
cials hastened  into  Kildare  to  raise  the 
country  against  them.  O'Connor  chose  this 
moment  to  invade  the  country  of  the  Ber- 
minghams  with  a  large  body  of  horsemen, 
galloglasses,  and  kernes,  but  in  the  midst  of 
the  ravages  he  was  perpetrating  there,  intel- 
ligence that  Allan  ana  Brabazon,  with  the 
forces  they  had  raised  in  Kildare,  were  com- 
mitting similar  havoc  in  Offaly,  compelled 
him  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  Brereton  had 
just  reached  Trim  on  his  return  from  the 
parley  with  O'Neill,  when  he  learnt  that 
O'Connor  had  retaliated  for  the  invasion 
of  Offaly  by  a  fierce  inroad  into  the  English 
pale,  in  the  course  of  which  he  burnt  Kil- 
dare and  obtained  possession  of  the  castle. 
It  was  too  late  to  seek  the  invaders  in  Kil- 
dare as  they  had  already  carried  off  their 
plunder  and  returned  home;  and  the  lord 
justice,  alarmed  at  the  general  restlessness 
of  the  Irish  septs,  determined  to  place  him- 
self on  the  defensive  rather  than  provoke  a 
general  attack  by  a  fruitless  inroad  on  the 
territories  of  any  one  of  his  enemies. 

The  earl  of  Ormond  was  in  the  meanwhile 
actively  employed  in  the  south,  where  he 
was  indefatigable  in  the  king's  service.  He 
appears  to  have  laid  aside  much  of  his  per- 
sonal animosity  against  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
and,  in  his  anxiety  to  bring  him  to  friendly 
communication,  he  ventured,  as  he  says, 
"  even  to  jeopard  himself  into  his  hands,  in 
trust  for  to  win  him  with  familiarity  and 
persuasion,"  by  lodging  two  nights  in  his 
dominion,  escorted  only  by  his  usual  attend- 
ants, on  his  way  to  a  parley  with  O'Brien. 
"Yet,"  says  the  earl  of  Ormond  in  his  re- 
port of  this  progress,  "  he  is  in  such  despair 
of  himself,  being  an  offender  hitherto  having 
not  his  pardon,  as  he  will  not  all  relinquish 
his  amity  with  O'Brien  and  others  o(  the 
Irishry,  nor  yet  be  an  open  partaker  with 

•  Sc«  the  "  EpiMolw  Jac.  IV.,  Jac  V.,  et  Maria* 
ffgum  Scottorum,"  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1722. 
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them  in  their  attemptates,  in  hope  to  have 
grace  at  the  king's  majesty's  hands;  and 
saith,  to  excuse  himself,  that  the  Irishry 
make  so  strong  confederacies,  as  he  is  not 
able  to  resist  them,  if  he  would  do  his  best, 
but  then  should  be  in  jeopardy  himself  also. 
So,  as  to  determine  what  he  will  do,  I  cannot 
plainly  judge."  "  O'Brien,"  adds  Ormond, 
"  is  haughty  and  proud,  and  nameth  O'Neill, 
O'Connor,  and  the  O'Tooles,  his  Irishmen, 
whom  he  intendeth  to  defend;  and  I  can 
think  none  other  but  he  will  do  his  uttermost, 
if  time  and  power  can  serve  him."  The 
earl  concludes  with  an  urgent  request  that 
Brereton,  to  whom  the  report  is  addressed, 
would  send  for  the  protection  of  Munster  a 
few  of  the  English  troops  which  he  was  at 
this  moment  collecting  for  the  defence  of  the 
pale. 

The  necessity  of  Brereton's  precautions 
was  soon  made  evident.  In  the  month  of 
June  it  was  publicly  announced  that  O'Neill 
and  O'Donnell,  with  all  the  power  of  the 
north,  the  Irish  septs  of  Connaught,  the 
O'Kellys,  O'Brien,  O'Connor,  O'Mulmoy, 
and  Mac  Geoghegan,  had  appointed  to  meet 
on  the  6th  of  July  at  Fenaa  near  Foure,  in 
Meath.  Their  ostensible  object  was  to  hold 
there  a  parley  with  the  lord  justice,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  and 
lasting  peace.  The  inhabitants  of  the  pale 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm,  for  they 
knew  that  a  multitudinous  army  like  that, 
with  the  presence  of  which  they  were  now 
threatened,  was  seldom  assembled  with  a 
pacific  object.  It  was  currently  reported 
that  they  intended  to  entrap  the  lord  justice 
and  his  council  into  a  conference,  where  his 
small  army  would  be  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, and  that  then  they  would  overrun  the 
pale;  and  the  alarm  was  increased  by  the 
further  announcement  that  each  chief  was  to 
bring  his  army  victualled  for  five  weeks. 
The  council  met  in  anxious  consultation, 
and  it  was  determined  to  raise  the  English 
of  the  pale,  and  occupy  the  spot  fixed 
for  the  meeting  before  the  appointed  day, 
and  to  resist  them  to  the  uttermost.  At 
Brereton's  call,  the  army  was  joined  by  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  "judges,  learned 
men,  and  priests,"  the  commons  of  Dublin 
and  Drogheda,  even  the  husbandmen  of  the 
pale  cheerfully  left  their  ploughs  to  march 
to  this  great  hosting,  and  lent  their  carriages 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  whole  number 
assembled  in  arms  at  Foure  were  estimated 
at  not  less  than  eight  thousand  men,  and  yet 
they  were  spoken  of  as  a  small  force  in  com- 
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parison  with  that  which  the  Irish  chiefs  had 
calculated  on  bringing  there. 

But  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  pale,  and  the  active  proceedings 
of  the  lord  justice,  had  already  struck  the 
!  Irish  confederates  with  dread,  and,  when 
the  6th  of  July  arrived,  none  of  them  made 
their  appearance.    The  only  chief  who  com- 
mitted serious  hostilities  was  O'Connor  Faly, 
who  had  invaded  the  "  Englishry,"  and  taken 
by  surprise  Castle  Jordan.    The  English  had 
|  brought  with  them  provisions  for  three  weeks, 
i  and,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Irish 
'  had  relinquished  their  meeting,  Brereton 
consulted  with  the  council,  and  it  was  "con- 
,  eluded  to  do  some  exploit."    This  army  of 
;  "lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  judges,  offi- 
cers, priests,  commons,  and  ploughmen," 
I  marched  into  Offaly  against  O'Connor,  their 
'  nearest  enemy,  and  there  "camped  in  sundry 
places,  destroying  his  habitations,  corn,  and 
fortalaces,  so  long  as  their  victuals  endured." 
The  English  army  then  dispersed,  and  the 
lord  justice  returned  to  Dublin,  but  it  was 
resolved  to  make  a  new  invasion  of  O'Con- 
nor's country  on  the  9th  of  August,  with  an 
army  victualled  for  fourteen  days. 

This  chieftain,  who  had  retired  to  the 
I  natural  fastnesses  of  his  country  during  this 
invasion,  recommenced  hostilities  before  the 
time  appointed  for  this  new  inroad.  O'Con- 
nor Faly  had  given  new  provocations,  and 
had  received  a  severe  chastisement.  He 
seemed  now  to  be  effectually  humbled,  and 
showed  his  anxiety  to  obtain  peace  upon 
favourable  terms. 

During  the  interval  between  the  recall  of 
lord  Leonard  Gray  and  the  appointment  of 
a  new  deputy,  the  king  began  again  to  be 
uneasy  on  account  of  the  great  expenditure 
of  the  Irish  government,  and  the  small  sums 
which  his  subjects  there  contributed  towards 
it ;  and  he  was  evidently  suspicious  that  his 
money  was  wasted  or  turned  from  the  uses 
for  which  it  was  destined.  The  late  deputy 
remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and  a 
letter  from  the  king  to  some  of  his  officers 
in  Ireland  requiring  them  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  his  property  there,  led  to  a  search  into 
the  state  of  the  revenue,  the  result  of  which 
was  communicated  by  Robert  Cowley,  the 
Irish  master  of  the  rolls,  in  a  letter  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk.  This  letter,  from  the 
singular  light  it  throws  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land at  this  period,  is  deserving  of  a  detailed 
notice.* 

•  It  was  printed  in  full  by  sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  the 
second  series  of  his  "  Letters  illustrative  of  English 


Cowley  begins  by  stating  that  "  seeing  the  | 
king's  great  treasure  sundry  times  sent  out 
of  his  grace's  coffers  from  England  hither, 
the  great  revenues  of  the  land,  the  infiniu  | 
goods  and  chattels  of  them  which  had  beeu 
put  to  execution  (».  e.  the  Geraldine  rebels), 
and  of  all  the  religious  houses  suppressed 
and  dissolved,  fines,  forfeitures,  amercements, 
casualties,  kine  given  by  Irishmen  as  amends 
for  their  offences  in  taking  part  with  ene- 
mies, incomes  for  leases  of  farms,  customs,  ! 
and  many  other  profits  due  to  the  king's 
highness  consumed;  hearing  on  the  other 
part  the  exclamation  of  the  soldiers  that  ! 
their  wages  was  but  very  little,  and  that  i  \ 
they  might  have  no  payment,"  in  considera- 
tion of  these  things  he  had  made  search  in  ,  j 
the  exchequer  to  assure  himself  of  the  amount 
of  the  kiug's  revenues,  and  he  expresses  his 
surprise  that  "  there  could  be  found  no 
manner  roll,  book,  or  scroll  of  the  king's 
revenues,  with  the  barons,  with  the  remem- 
brancers, with  the  chamberlains,  or  with  the  : 
engrossers,"  so  that  the  king  had  no  memo- 1 
rial  of  his  revenues,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  employed.    He  proceeds  1 
to  state  that  Brabazon,  who  held  the  office  j 
of  treasurer  of  the  wars,  and  Thomas  Agard  j 
"had  received  all  the  king's  revenues  and 
duties,  and  distributed  the  same  at  their 
pleasures  without  making  any  of  the  council  ,  I 
privy  thereto ;  whereby  men  think  they  '  , 
betwixt  them  have  gained  twenty  thousand 
marks  at  the  least,  and  I  believe  the  same. 
They  have  had  all  the  doing  of  receipts, 
surveyors,  comptrollers,  auditors,  paymas- 
ters, letting  out  of  farms,  allowances  of  all 
accounts,  all  they  two,  so  as  they  have  done 
what  they  would.    They  have  the  substance 
of  all  the  king's  farms,  and  make  the  price 
themselves,  and  appoint  the  days  of  payment 
at  their  own  pleasure,  whereto  none  is  privy." 
"There  was  never  seen,"  he  adds,  "so  sharp  ' 
receivers  and  so  slow  payers;  they  gain  ! 
yearly  two  thousand  marks  by  their  farms 
and  fees,  besides  their  snap  shares,  which  is 
a  nemo  acit  infinite." 

He  recommends  as  a  remedy  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  sent  to  Ireland,  "substan-  i 
cial  men,  that  be  not  needy  or  greedy,  to 
repeal  all  leases,  which  must  be  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  to  take  deliberately  a  new 
survey  for  the  king's  advantage."    It  appears 
indeed  that  the  persons  employed  in  Ireland  1 
went  thither  too  often  as  to  a  field  where  ! 
they  could  make  their  own  harvest  without 

Hwtory,"  vol.  ii,  p.  93,  who  erroneously  ascribes  it  to 
the  year  1538. 
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being  interfered  with.  "  And  where  now," 
Cowley  proceeds  to  say,  "every  soldier 
coveiteth  to  have  three  or  four  great  farms, 
only  to  enrich  themselves  and  to  make  their 
hands,  passing  not  upon  any  service,  pains, 
or  feats  of  war,  but  lying  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  with  his  horse,  horse-keeper,  some 
two  horses,  and  his  wench,  for  ten-pence 
Irish  a  week;  they  can  find  money  to  go 
gorgeously  apparelled,  and  their  wenches, 
and  to  riot  m  playing  at  the  dice  money 

|  enough;  their  purses  full;  but  to  pay  the 
little  tenpence  a  week,  they  have  no  money." 
"Thus,"  ne  says,  "the  king's  treasure  sent 
hither  is  consumed ;  his  grace's  revenues  and 
profits;  likewise  the  country  oppressed  never 
the  tenth  part  so  sore,  utterly  beggared; 
the  men-of-war  subdued  that  should  serve 
the  king's  highness  of  the  country  birth, 
which  bear  all  the  burthen  of  the  charges  of 
holding  horsemen,  galloglasses,  and  kerns, 
carriage  of  the  army's  victuals,  drawing  the 
ordnance  and  artillery,  without  wages,  and 
vet  the  poor  men  themselves  going  to  the 
hosting  bearing  their  wallets  on  their  necks, 
utterly  undone.  And  yet  divers  of  the 
army,  not  contented  to  have  their  victuals 
conveyed  at  the  charge  of  the  poor  husband- 
men, desire  to  have  more  carts  to  their 
private  advantage,  to  take  a  fine  of  money 
to  their  purses,  others  to  have  them  as  slaves 
to  carry  wine,  to  be  sold  to  their  profit  upon 
the  free  carriage  of  the  poor  people." 

Cowley  goes  on  to  point  out  other  dis- 
orders in  the  military  establishment  of  Ire- 
land :  he  complains  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
king's  Irish  revenues  was  expended  in  the 
wages  of  small  garrisons,  of  castles  and  forts, 
who  did  little  else  but  live  riotously  and  pil- 
lage the  king's  tenants :  being  far  distant  from 
one  another  they  were  incapable  of  doing 
any  effective  service,  even  if  they  were 
willing.  When  summoned  to  attend  the 
deputy,  they  refused  to  go,  alleging  that 
their  charge  was  only  to  keep  their  gar- 
rison; and  when  the  enemies  invaded  their 
neighbourhood,  they  lay  quiet  within  their 
walls,  not  venturing  to  fire  a  gun  or  make 

I  any  resistance.  Such  had  been  recently 
the  case  with  the  castle  of  Kildare;  and 
with  Castle  Jordan  on  the  borders  of  OfTaly : 
the  constable  of  the  latter,  we  are  informed, 
was  absent,  taking  his  "pastime,"  while  the 
castle  was  "taken,  broken,  and  rifled,  and 
the  ward  like  faint  cowards  gave  over  the 

'  castle  and  rendered  themselves  prisoners  to 

j  O'Connor."  This  chieftain  thus  obtained 
possession  of  some  guns  and  ammunition, 


which  he  kept  "  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
king's  subjects." 

As  a  remedy  for  these  and  other  evils, 
Cowley  recommends  that,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  deputy,  he  should  be  author- 
ized to  call  immediately  a  parliament  and 
pass  an  act  to  repeal  all  leases  of  the  king's 
manors,  lands,  and  possessions  in  Ireland, 
which  had  been  made  during  the  last  seven 
years;  and  that  those  farms  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  "gentlemen  of  the  country 
to  enable  and  encourage  them  to  do  service 
to  the  king's  highness,  and  to  entertain  and 
keep  men  of  war."  He  recommends  next, 
that  instead  of  expending  the  king's  re- 
venue in  supporting  his  soldiers  in  gar- 
risons, the  castles  should  be  committed  to 
"gentlemen  of  the  country"  who  had  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whose  own  in- 
terests would  lead  them  to  keep  them  faith- 
fully and  without  charge  to  the  crown.  The 
king's  army  could  thus  be  made  available 
in  its  whole  force,  and  at  any  place,  where 
the  needs  of  the  government  might  require 
it:  this  army,  he  says,  ought  to  consist  of  j 
"picked,  clean,  honest  men,  hardy,  well 
horsed  and  harnessed,  and  diligent,"  and 
they  should  "have  sufficient  wages  to  live  j 
upon  honestly,  and  no  need  to  complain  or 
oppress  the  country."  Next,  it  was  pro- 
per that  the  officers  who  were  appointed  to 
receive  and  administer  the  king's  revenue 
should  be  called  upon  to  give  an  exact 
account,  and  that  those  accounts  should  be 
put  upon  record,  "so  that  no  such  playing 
of  coll-under-the-candlestick,  or  jugglings 
of  the  king's  revenues,  be  no  more  used  as 
it  hath  been."  Finally,  it  is  suggested, 
"that  certain  commissioners  may  be  ap- 
pointed, such  as  be  close-handed  and  not 
needy  or  greedy,  to  make  inqutsicions  in 
all  places  of  all  men's  demeanors,  of  all  ex- 
torsions,  briberies,  concealments,  collusions, 
and  other  abuses,  whereby  I  trust  every 
man  shall  be  known  in  his  kind,  and  the 
king  to  have  part  of  his  right,  being  em- 
bezzled, and  the  poor  people  some  recom-  i 
pence." 

The  letter  we  are  quoting  concludes  with 
stating  that  the  deputy  and  his  army  were 
at  that  moment  occupied  in  the  invasion  of 
Offaly,  "and,"  says  the  writer,  "when  that 
is  done,  I  cannot  see  how  any  more  general 
hosting  can  be  made  this  year;  the  coun- 
try be  so  poor  with  holding  horsemen, 
galloglasses,  and  kern,  carting  and  carriage,  j 
finding  the  army  meat  and  drink  for  little  I 
or  nothing,  that  they  be  beggared  and  not 
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able  to  find  or  continue  this  excessive 
charge;  and  if  we  should  suffer  our  hold- 
ings to  go  from  us,  we  should  be  weak  and 
in  great  peril,  if  the  confederacy  of  these 
Irishmen  should  continue." 

As  we  have  just  remarked,  this  letter  of 
a  high  official  in  the  Irish  government, 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  Eng- 
lish Ireland  at  that  time  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.    The  cause  of  all  its  evils  were 
then,  as  it  had  long  been,  the  neglect  which 
the  English  ministry  showed  towards  the 
details  of  the  administration   of  Ireland. 
Left  for  several  ages  to  the  rule  of  the 
English  settlers,  the  government  had  de- 
generated into  a  feudal  aristocracy  which, 
after  a  long  period  of  oppression  and 
tyranny,  ended  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  English  crown,  of  the  small  portion 
which  still  remained  nominally  English  of 
all  which  had  once  been  reduced  under 
English  domination.   Then  suddenly  taking 
its  confidence  from  the  aristocracy  it  had 
itself  created,   the   English  government, 
without  any  other  investigation  than  vague 
reports,  went  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  trusting  only  in  officials  sent  over  with- 
■  out  sympathy   for  the  people  they  had 
[  to  govern  or  interest  in  their  prosperity. 
I  We  see  above  the  disorders  which  arose 
from  this  policy;  and  it  was  followed  to 
I  such  an  extent,  that  even  the  faithful  and 
;  ever  active  earl  of  Ormond  became  to  some 
extent  an  object  of  suspicion  for  laying 
aside  his  personal  hostility  towards  James 
of  Desmond.    The  old  policy  and  the  new 
policy,  thus  carried  out,  were  equally  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  the  English  pale,  and 
|    we  here  find  the  Irish  master  of  the  rolls, 
I    Cowley,  expressing  the  opinion  that  its 
!    inhabitants  were   so  weakened    and  im- 
poverished that  they  were  incapable  even 

*  O'Donnell's  letter  was  written  in  English,  and 
expressed  as  follows: — 

"  Be  it  knowene  to  all  men,  that  I,  Manus  ODoncl, 
>  do  confesse  and  knowledge  that  I  have  moste  hay- 
i  nouslye  and  unkyndlye  (i.  e.  unnaturally)  offendyde 
I  God  Allmyghttye,  ana  my  moste  drade  and  benynge 
|  soverayne  lord  kynge  Henry  the  Eighte,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  kynge  of  Englonde  and  of  Frnnee,  defencere 
of  the  faythe,  lorde  of  Irlonde,  and  in  crthe  immcdyat 
undere  Crystc  supreme  hede  of  the  churche  of  Erig- 
londct  and  hawe  cotnmyttyde  and  bene  privey  to 
sondry  gret  offences  agen*te  his  soverayne  u.ageetye, 
wherof  I  amc  repentante,  and  mo?te  humhlyo  submyte 
my  self  unto  his  gracious  mercy,  hesechynge  nis 
heghnbe,  of  his  clcmence,  of  his  mercyfull  pardon e ; 
bendingc  my  self,  by  this  prcsentes,  that  firome  hen»- 
forthe  I  shall  not  onlye  lyve  i°  due  and  faythfull 
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of  carrying  on  war  in  their  own  defence 
without  a  temporary  pause. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  at  this  critical 
moment  the  vigour  lately  shown  by  the  Eng- 
lish governors  had  so  far  broken  the  spirit 
of  the  Irish  chieftains  that  they  were  desi- 
rous of  laying  aside  their  hostilities,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  English  monarch  to  adopt 
a  pacific  and  conciliatory  policy.    The  Irish 
themselves  appear  at  last  to  have  become 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  living  under 
a  regular  government.    The  first  of  the  great 
Irish  chieftains  who  made  advances  was  the 
ruler  of  Tirconnell.    On  the  20th  of  J une, 
Manus  O'Donneli  wrote  a  letter  to  king 
Henry,  couched  in  the  humblest  terms  of 
repentance  for  his  "sundry  great  offences," 
for  which  he  solicited  the  royal  pardon, 
while  he  acknowledged  in  its  fullest  sense 
the  king's  spiritual  supremacy.*    On  the 
same  day  of  the  following  month,  the  other 
great  northern  chieftain,  O'Neill,  also  wrote  i 
a  respectful  letter  to  the  king,  in  Latin,  and  ( 
in  a  much  more  independent  style  than  that 
of  O'Donneli.    The  language  and  style  of  : 
the  latter,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  | 
prove  that  his  scribes  were  English  mer- 
chants ;   those  of  O'Neill  were  evidently  j 
Irish  monks.    He  proffers  his  duty  to  the 
king  as  his  liege  lord,  without  making  any 
allusion  to  his  spiritual  supremacy ;  he  throws  | 
the  blame  of  his  disobedience  and  turbulence 
on  the  late  deputy,  lord  Leonard  Gray,  1 
whose  tyranny  and  treachery  he  intimates 
left  nobody  at  peace;  and  he  asks  for  a 
grant  of  some  lands  and  ruined  castles  on 
the  northern  coast.    The  king  returned  gra-  i 
cious  answers  to  both;  to  O'Donneli  he  gave 
a  free  pardon  for  all  past  offences;  while,  in 
reply  to  O'Neill,  he  encouraged  him  to  merit 
by  his  subsequent  behaviour  the  future 

obedyens  as  his  trwe  and  moste  humblye  subgate,  ' 
but  alo  shall  rcsorte,  assoone  as  I  commytly  may,  to 
his  magesty,  and  playnlyc  and  apcrtlye  confese  and 
declare  my  submyssione  ocordinglyc;  and,  in  lyke 
mannere,  showe  the  verye  truthe  otf  all  suche  thynges 
as  shalbe  inquerythe  of  me,  as  myche  and  as  fare  of 
my  knowlege  shall  exiende,  withouthe  concylinlv 
advvsvdlye  army  portte  therof,  bona  fede,  as  God 
shall  nelpe  me.  "  And  in  wytnes  wherof,  that  I  wyll  ' 
performe  all  thyng  afore  wryttenne,  I  have  fyrmytne  . 
this  byll  with  my  own  proper  handc,  with  the  recordis 
that  hav  ferme  to  the  same  (i.e.  the  witnesses,  of  i 
which  there  are  two),  the  20  day  of  June,  the  ycre  of  I 
oure  Lorde  God,  1640. 

"  Eoo  O'DONEL."  i 

This  document  is  scaled  with  the  known  seal  of  the 
O'Donnells  of  Tirconncl. 
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favours  of  the  crown,  and,  referring  to  his 
.  request  for  a  grant  of  lands  and  castles,  tells 
him  that  it  is  rather  postponed  than  refused. 

Other  Irish  chiefs  followed  the  example 
of  O'Neill  in  excusing  their  rebellion,  by 
the  provocation  given  to  them  by  the  late 
deputy.  They  were  encouraged  to  make 
:  this  plea  probably  by  the  knowledge  that 
lord  Leonard  Gray  was  in  disgrace,  and  the 
belief  that  any  accusations  against  him  would 
be  listened  too  with  ready  ears.  At  the 
same  time,  the  universal  feeling  against  him 
in  Ireland  shows  that  his  conduct  must  have 
been  blameable. 

At  length  the  king  selected  to  fill  the 
office  of  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  sir  Antony 
Sentleger,  who,  as  chief  of  the  commission 
of  inquiry  sent  over  in  1537,  had  already 
made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  that  island.  He  reached  Dublin  in  the 
month  of  August,  and,  according  to  his  own 
:  dispatch  sent  to  the  king  early  in  September, 
i  he  found  the  country  committed  to  his  charge 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity  which  it  had  not 
witnessed  for  many  years.  The  earl  of 
Desmond  and  his  ally,  O'Brien,  were  show- 
ing the  same  peaceful  dispositions  as  the 
chieftains  of  the  north,  and  even  the  turbu- 
lent O'Connor  now  spoke  submissive  lan- 
guage. The  only  people  of  the  Irish  who 
gave  any  trouble  were  those  old  thorns  in 
the  back  of  the  English  pale,  the  Cavenaghs, 
and  the  lord  deputy  had  no  sooner  taken 
possession  of  his  government,  than  he  col- 
lected the  forces  at  hand  and  marched  into 
the  territory  occupied  by  that  restless  sept, 
forming  the  western  part  of  the  county  of 
Carlow.  After  continuing  ten  days  in  this 
country,  "  burning  and  destroying  the  same," 
to  use  the  deputy's  own  words,  their  chief,  the 
Mac  Morough,  as  he  was  entitled,  came  "  with 
the  most  part  of  his  nation  and  sect,"  and 
not  only  made  his  humble  submission,  but 
agreed  to  renounce  in  future  the  name  of 
Mac  Morough  (which  was  virtually  resigning 
their  independence),  and  promised  never 
more,  under  any  circumstances,  to  elect  any 
one  among  them  to  be  their  governor,  but 
to  obey  the  king  of  England  alone.  They 
further  agreed  to  surrender  their  lands  to 
the  king,  and  receive  them  back  to  hold 
of  the  crown  by  knight's  service.  "And 
although,"  says  sir  Antony  Sentleger,  "  the 
nature  of  the  Irishmen  be  very  fickle  and 
inconstant,  yet  it  is  thought  here  by  your 
majesty's  council,  that  these  men  which  thus 
liberally  have  submitted,  renouncing  the 
same  name,  which  they  would  never  do 


before  this  time,  will  continue  in  their  said 
good  purpose,  seeing  we  handled  them  after 
their  Baid  submission  very  gently,  not  taking 
from  them  any  part  of  their  lands  or  goods, 
but  only  of  such  as  would  not  condescend  to  ' 
the  same  reasonable  submission."   From  this 
district  the  lord  deputy  marched  into  Leix, 
where  he  compelled  the  sons  of  O'Moore,  j 
who  had  been  established  in  the  chieftain-  i 
ship  by  lord  Leonard  Gray,  to  give  pledges  | 
for  their  submission ;  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  other  small  septs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  had  only  been  maintained 
in  independence  by  their  support. 

Most  of  these  had  been  the  allies  of 
O'Connor  Faly,  who  now  remained  almost 
alone  in  his  hostile  attitude  towards  the 
English.  He  had  suffered  much  in  the 
"general  hosting"  which  followed  the  assem- 
bling of  the  English  forces  at  Foure;  but 
he  showed  no  inclination  to  bow  to  circum- 
stances, until  the  council  just  before  the 
arrival  of  the  new  lord  deputy  proclaimed 
another  general  hosting  against  him,  with  a 
fortnights  provisions,  in  September,  and  ( 
then  he  thought  it  safest  to  make  his  peace. 
The  council,  who  were  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  impoverished  condition  of  their 
exchequer,  listened  willingly  to  his  advances, 
and  not  only  he,  but  his  other  allies,  O'Mul- 
moy,  Mac  Gcoghegan,  and  O'Melaghlin,  were 
admitted  to  make  their  submission,  and  two 
castles  were  raised  on  their  border  to  keep  j 
them  in  awe. 

The  last  Irish  sept  against  whom  it  was  j 
at  this  moment  found  necessary  to  make  a 
demonstration  of  force,  was  that  of  the 
O'Tooles,  who,  occupying  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  bordering 
on  the  marches  of  Dublin,  having  the  wood 
and  morass  for  their  only  habitation,  and 
the  deep  glens  and  mountain  passes  for  their 
fortresses,  had  long  been  a  source  of  annoy-  > 
ance  and  terror  to  the  English  pale,  in  spite  , 
of  their  small  numbers.    When  the  govern-  i 
ment  was  least  prepared  Tor  an  attack,  they  | 
were  accustomed  to  issue  suddenly  from  their 
wilds,  burn  and  plunder  sometimes  up  to  , 
the  very  gates  of  Dublin,  and  escape  with  i 
their  plunder  before  any  adequate  iorce 
could  be  collected  to  arrest  the  invaders. : 
The  chieftain  of  the  sept  at  this  time  was 
Turlough  O'Toole,  a  man  who  combined  in 
a  remarkable  degree  the  reckless  and  fero- 
cious bravery  and  the  wild  notions  of  gene- 
rosity and  honour  which  were  often  found 
in  the  ruder  ages  of  society.    On  a  recent ! 
occasion,  when  the  great  Irish  chieftains, 
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O'Donnell,  O'Neill,  O'Connor,  and  others, 
had  combined  to  invade  the  English  pale 
simultaneously,  Turlough,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  their  movements,  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  lord  deputy  to  inform  him 
that,  seeing  him  thus  assailed  by  unequal 
numbers,  he  felt  it  is  duty  to  take'  part  with 
j  the  weak  against  the  strong;  but,  if  the 
;  English  overcame  the  danger  with  which  they 
.  were  menaced,  as  soon  as  the  others  had 
|  made  peace,  he  then  would  singly  make  war. 
j  Turlough  O'Toole  kept  his  promise ;  no 
\  sooner  was  the  pale  relieved  from  the  fear 
,  of  its  more  powerful  invaders,  than  this  chief 
J  1  called  forth  his  wild  warriors  from  the  moun- 
I  tains  and  glens,  and  commenced  furious  hos- 
tilities on  the  English  territory.  After 
i  having  reduced   the  Cavenaghs  and  the 
I  O'Moores,  Sentleger  prepared  an  expedition 
against  these  troublesome  neighbours.  The 
deputy  marched  into  their  territory  early  in 
October,  and,  after  re-edifying  and  strength- 
ening some  of  the  fortresses  on  the  borders, 
he  continued  ravaging  their  country  inces- 
santly during  four  weeks,  without  bringing 
them  to  submission.    At  the  end  of  that 
period,  the  earl  of  Ormond  joined  the  deputy 
in  O'Toole's  country,  with  "a  goodly  com- 
[  pany"  of  six  hundred  horse  and  foot;  and 
then,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  a  further 
struggle,  Turlough  O'Toole  came  to  the 
deputy  on  a  safe  conduct,  and,  finding  Sent- 
leger unwilling  to  listen  to  all  his  demands, 
asked  for  permission  to  repair  to  England  to 
;  lay  his  petition  in  person  before  the  king, 
S  "of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much  honour." 
!  The  lord  deputy  not  only  acceded  to  this 
I  request,  but  supplied  him  with  twenty  pounds 
I  from  his  own  purse  to  defray  his  expenses, 
and  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
the  duke  of  Norfolk.    As  was  constantly 
the  case  among  these  rude  chieftains,  the 
power  of  the  head  of  the  clan  consisted 
entirely  in  the  devoted  attachment  of  his 
dependents.    "Although,"  says  the  deputy 
Sentleger,  in  writing  to  the  king,  "it  shall 
appear  to  your  majesty  that  this  Turlough 
<  is  but  a  wretched  person,  and  a  man  of  no 
I  great  power,  neither  having  house  to  put 
i  his  head  in,  nor  yet  money  in  his  purse  to 
|  buy  him  a  garment,  yet  may  he  well  make 
I  two  or  three  hundred  men.     And  he  goes 
on  to  assure  the  king,  that  Turlough  "  had 
done  more  hurt  to  the  English  pale  than  any 
man  in  Ireland,  and  will  do,  whenever  he 
shall  not  either  be  clearly  banished  or  re- 
stored to  your  highness's  favours,  whereby 
he  may  be  bound  to  serve  your  majesty,  as 
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we  (the  council)  think  verily  he  will  do." 
Turlough  O'Toole  repaired  to  the  English 
court,  and  the  wise  condescension  shown  to 
him  by  Henry  VIII.  confirmed  him  in  his 
attachment  to  the  government. 

Munster  was  now  the  only  province  which 
gave  any  cause  of  uneasiness,  but  here  also 
the  example  given  by  the  chiefs  of  Ulster 
had  produced  its  effect.    Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1540,  James  of  Desmond  showed 
an  inclination  to  mako  his  peace  with  the 
government,  and  early  in  the  January  of 
1541,  the  lord  deputy,  accompanied  with 
the  lord  chancellor  and  others  of  the  council,  | 
and  with  the  earl  of  Ormond,  took  their  I 
way  toward  the  south.    In  their  progress,  j 
the  earl  of  Ormond  showed  his  loyalty  by  . 
making  them  "great  cheer."    They  were  | 
met  on  the  way  by  a  messenger  from  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  who  announced  his  will- 
ingness to  hold  a  parley  with  them  at  the 
city  of  Cashel,  if  sufficient  pledges  were 
given  for  his  safety.    When  the  deputy 
reached  Cashel,  the  earl,  who  was  then 
within  ten  miles  of  the  city,  sent  another 
message,  requiring  that  the  earl  of  Ormond  j 
should  be  given  as  his  hostage.    This  Sent-  : 
leger  refused,  but  he  sent  instead  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  master  of  the  ordnance, 
and  his  own  brother.    James  of  Desmond 
then  came,  and  he  made  his  submission  to 
the  king  on  terms  which  a  few  months  before 
he  would  have  rejected  with  scorn.    The  , 
articles  were  signed  and  sealed  at  the  house  | 
of  Desmond's  staunch  friend,  sir  Thomas  • 
Butler  of  Cahir.    He  agreed  among  other  ; 
things  to  renounce  for  himself  and  his  heirs 
for  ever  the  privilege  claimed  by  his  ances- 
tors  of  never  appearing  at  any  parliament  or 
entering  into  any  walled  town,  unless  at  his 
own  pleasure.    A  great  source  of  ill-feeling 
between  the  houses  of  Desmond  and  Ormond 
had  been  an  indirect  claim  to  the  earldom  of 
Desmond,  which  the  Butlers  made  through  | 
a  former  intermarriage;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  now  be  reconciled  by  a 
cross  marriage  between  their  children,  each 
binding  himself  to  the  other  in  the  sum  of 
four  thousand  pounds  to  see  this  engagement 
duly  performed. 

After  this  important  transaction  had  been 
completed,  the  lord  deputy  and  his  company 
proceeded  as  the  earl  of  Desmond's  guests 
to  his  town  of  Kilmallock,  "where,"  says 
Sentleger  to  the  king,  "1  think  none  of 
your  grace's  deputies  came  this  hundred 
years  before;"  and  there,  to  use  again  the 
words  of  the  lord  deputy,  "he  made  us  very  i  \ 
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good  cheer,  and  took  my  coming  and  theirs 
thither  in  so  kind  a  part,  that  he  openly 
declared,  that  if  I  would  desire  him  to  go  to 

j  London  to  your  majesty  he  would  gladly  do 

|  the  same." 

After  remaining  two  days  at  Kilmallock, 
they  all  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Limerick, 
where  they  were  rejoined  by  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  who  appears  to  have  been  carried 
off  by  other  business.  They  remained  at 
Limerick  eight  days,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  held  a  parley  with  O'Brien,  "  the 
greatest  Irishman  of  the  west  of  this  land." 
This  chieftain,  also,  had  laid  aside  much  of 
his  wildness,  and  he  made  no  scruple  of 
presenting  himself  in  person  in  the  city  of 
Limerick,  where  he  remained  with  the  deputy 
three  days.  But  he  went  no  further  in  his 
submission,  as  he  insisted  upon  the  repara- 
tion of  various  grievances  which  he  repre- 
sented himself  to  have  suffered  from  the 
English  government,  complaining  more  espe- 
cially that  he  was  not  permitted  to  build  his 
bridge  over  the  Shannon,  nor  to  recover  his 
possessions  on  this  side  of  the  river,  which 
had  been  taken  from  him  by  the  late  deputy, 
as  usurpations  on  the  rights  of  the  English 
crown.  In  answer  to  these  claims,  Sentleger 
declared  that  he  would  make  war  as  long  as 
the  king  would  permit  him,  rather  than  give 
up  either  point;  and  they  separated  for  that 
time  without  arriving  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion.  The  power  of  the  O'Brien  was 
now,  however,  much  diminished  by  the  sub- 
mission of  Mac  William  of  Connaught,  and. 
by  the  continued  faithfulness  of  Donough 
O'Brien  to  the  English  party. 

The  earl  of  Desmond  appears  to  have  been 
no  better  furnished  with  ready  money  or 
household  goods  than  the  mere  Irish  chiefs. 
He  proved  his  sincerity  in  his  present  sub- 
mission, by  expressing  his  determination  to 
attend  the  parliament  about  to  be  held  in 
Dublin,  in  his  rank  of  earl,  which  was  now 
formally  conceded  to  him;  but  he  acknow- 
ledged his  deficiency  in  any  other  apparel 
than  that  usually  worn  by  an  Irish  chieftain. 
"  Wherefore,"  says  the  deputy,  "if  it  may 
please  your  majesty  to  give  unto  him  parlia- 
ment robes  and  some  apparel,  whereof  he 
hath  great  lack,  and  not  furnished  with  sub- 
stance to  buy  the  same,  his  country  as  yet 
being  in  a  manner  wasted  with  the  wars,  it 
shall  be  to  him  a  great  comfort.  I,  as  a  poor 
man,  gave  unto  him  gown,  jacket,  doublet, 
hose,  shirts,  caps,  and  a  riding-coat  of 
velvet,  which  he  took  very  thankfully,  and 
wore  the  same  in  Limerick,  and  in  all  places 


where  he  went  with  me."  Mac  Gillapatrick, 
lord  of  Upper  Ossory,  who  had  also  become 
a  faithful  subject,  accompanied  his  submis- 
sion with  a  request  to  be  made  a  lord  of 
parliament,  and  an  intimation  that  a  gift  of 
parliament  robes  would  be  very  acceptable. 
"  I  verily  trust,"  says  Sentleger,  "that  your 
highness  shall  win  more  obedience  with  these 
small  gifts,  than  perchance  hath  been  won 
before  this  time  with  ten  thousand  pounds 
spent." 

Mac  William  of  Connaught,  who  assumed 
among  the  English  the  less  Irish  name 
of  Fitz william,  went  beyond  any  of  the 
others  in  his  professions  of  obedience,  and 
he  put  forward  his  petition  to  be  created  an 
earl. 

Mac  Gillapatrick,  like  the  Mac  Morough 
and  some  other  Irish  chiefs,  relinquished  the 
name  which  had  been  his  distinction  as  a 
chieftain,  and,  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
English  took  the  name  of  Fitzpatrick,  as  the 
Mac  William  did  that  of  Fitzwilliam.  The 
latter  also  agreed  to  hold  his  lands  of  the  king, 
and  petitioned  for  the  titlo  of  earl  of  Con- 
naught— he  received  subsequently  that  of 
earl  of  Clanrickard.  "  I  ensure  your  majesty," 
says  Sentleger,  "he  is  a  goodly  man,  and  a 
man  much  desirous  to  come  to  civil  order,  and 
came  out  of  the  farthest  part  of  this  land  to 
me  to  Dublin,  where,  as  my  small  power 
would  serve  me,  I  entertained  him,  and  gave 
him  a  cup  of  silver  and  gilt,  which  he  accepted 
very  kindly ;  and  now  in  this  journey,  hear- 
ing of  my  coming  to  Cashel,  came  thither  to 
me,  and  left  me  uot  till  my  departure  from 
Limerick.  He  is  a  man  that  may  best  serve 
your  majesty  in  the  parts  where  he  dwelleth 
of  any  other  man,  and  is  a  man  that,  if 
O'Brien  would  stir,  he  is  always  ready  to  set  ; 
upon  him,  and  lieth  between  the  same  1 
O'Brien  and  O'Donnell,  that  without  his 
favour  they  cannot  come  together.  Thus,  I 
trust  God  worketh  with  your  majesty,  to  i 
bring  thus  your  subjects  to  their  due  obe-  • 
dience.  I  perceive  them  to  be  men  of  such 
nature,  that  they  will  much  sooner  be  brought 
to  honest  conformity  by  small  gifts,  honest 
persuasions,  and  nothing  taking  of  them,  than 
by  great  rigour;  and,  God  willing,  when 
your  majesty  once  hath  their  obedience, 
profit  will  soon  follow."  The  effect  of  this  , 
conciliatory  policy  was  shown  in  a  remark- 
able manner  during  the  remaining  years  of 
king  Henry's  reign. 

A  new  stroke  of  policy  was  now  attempted 
as  a  further  tie  upon  the  affections  of  the 
the  Irish,  who  had  always,  from  a  feeling  of 
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national  vanity,  been  tempted  to  follow  any 
one  of  their  chiefs  who  set  up  a  title  to  be 
"king  of  the  island."    The  style  hitherto 
adopted  by  the  English  monarchs  had  been 
i  only  "  lord  of  Ireland ;"  but  as  early  as  1537, 
the  lord  chancellor  Allen  had  suggested,  as  a 
measure  that  would  increase  the  respect  of 
the  Irish  for  the  English  crown,  the  passing 
'  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  confer  upon  him 
!  the  title  of  "  king  of  Ireland,"  and  inducing 
the  Irish  captains  to  recognise  it   This  sug- 
gestion was  now  at  length  carried  into  effect. 
The  parliament  met  at  Dublin  in  the  month 
of  June,  1541,  and  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  noblemen 
,  who  had  not  attended  a  parliament  before 
i  for  many  years,  such  as  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
the  lord  Barry,  the  lord  Roche,  the  lord  fitz 
Maurice  (who  took  care  to  enter  on  the  roll 
;  that  he  was  descended  from  Raymond  le 
|  Gros),  the  lord  Bermingham,  and  Mac  Gil- 
lapatrick,  who  came  with  his  new  title  of 
j  baron  of  Upper  Ossory.    There  were  also 

t resent  other  Irish  chiefs  who  had  not  yet 
een  made  lords  of  parliament,  Mac  William, 
I  procurators  or  deputies  from  the  great 
j  O'Brien,  Donough  O'Brien,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  septs  of  Cavenagh,  O'Reilly,  O'Moore.* 
All  these  rode  in  procession  in  their  parlia- 
ment robes  to  a  solemn  service  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  afterwards  they  met  in  the  parlia- 
ment-house. The  commons  elected  sir 
Thomas  Cusack  for  their  speaker,  who  was 
presented  to  the  lord  deputy  in  the  upper 
house,  and  there,  as  Sentleger  wrote  to  the 
king,  "  made  a  right  solemn  preposition,  in 
giving  such  laud  and  praise  to  your  majesty, 
as  iustly  and  most  worthily  your  majesty 
hath  merited,  as  well  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  usurped  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome 
out  of  this  your  realm  (who  had  of  many 
years  been  a  great  robber  and  destroyer  of 
i  1  the  same)  as  also  for  your  innumerable  bene- 
fits shown  unto  your  realms  and  subjects  of 
thoaame."  The  lord  chancellor  then  delivered 
an  answer  to  the  speaker's  "  preposition  "  or 
exordium,  conceived  in  the  same  strain  and 
style;  and  the  Irish  chieftains,  who  were 
present,  are  said  to  have  expressed  great  satis- 
faction when  these  two  addresses  were  inter- 
preted to  them  in  their  own  language  by  the 
earl  of  Ormond.  The  lord  deputy  next  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  confer  upon  the  English 
monarch  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  which 

•  Of  the  clergy  present  on  this  occasion  were  the 
four  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam,  and  nineteen  bishops. 
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he  caused  to  be  read,  and  interpreted  in  Irish. 
During  this  and  the  following  days,  this  bill 
was  passed  rapidly  through  both  houses,  with 
the  most  perfect  unanimity,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
among  acclamations  of  joy.  All  the  Irish 
chiefs  gave  their  willing  consent,  and  the 
general  satisfaction  was  so  great  that  the 
following  Sunday  was  a  day  of  public  rejoic- 
ing. The  lords  and  gentlemen  went  in  pro- 
cession to  St.  Patrick's  church,  where  a 
solemn  mass  was  chanted  by  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin;  the  act  was  then  proclaimed  in 
the  presence  of  two  thousand  persons,  and 
a  grand  Te  Deum  concluded  the  ceremony. 
The  joy  on  this  occasion  was  made  more 
universal  by  the  delivery  of  all  prisoners  on 
free  pardon,  except  debtors  and  those  com- 
mitted for  treason,  murder,  or  rape.  "  There 
were  made  in  the  city,"  writes  the  deputy, 
"  great  bonfires,  wine  set  in  the  streets,  great 
feastings  in  their  houses,  with  a  goodly  firing 
of  guns."  The  new  style  of  the  king  was, 
"  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  and  in  earth,  imme- 
diately under  Christ,  supreme  head  of  the 
churches  of  England  and  Ireland." 

A  variety  of  other  acts  were  passed  at 
this  parliament,  relating  to  the  internal 
regulations  of  the  English  pale,  the  distri- 
bution of  lands  and  places  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  and  other  minor  matters;  and,  as  a 
still  further  step  towards  conciliating  and 
securing  the  good  faith  of  the  great  chiefs 
of  Munster,  on  the  23rd  of  July  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  to  meet  in  the  beginning 
of  November  at  Limerick. 

In  spite  of  their  promises  of  submission, 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  still  held  themselves 
aloof.  Of  the  motives  for  the  tardiness  of 
the  latter  in  fulfilling  his  promises,  we  are 
totally  ignorant;  but  at  length,  early  in 
August,  he  met  the  lord  deputy  in  O'Reilly's 
country,  and  was  there  lormally  received 
into  the  king's  peace,  and  he  also  petitioned 
for  apparel.  "  If  it  may  stand  with  your 
highness  s  pleasure,"  Sentleger  wrote  to  the 
king,  "  to  give  him  parliament  robes,  I  think 
it  shall  be  very  well  bestowed  upon  him,  for 
I  think  him  furnished  of  other  apparel 
better  than  any  Irishman;  for  at  such  time 
as  he  met  with  me,  he  was  in  a  coat  of  crim- 
son velvet,  with  aglets  of  gold,  twenty  or 
thirty  pair;  over  that  a  great  double  cloak 
of  rich  crimson  satin  corded  with  black 
velvet,  a  bonnet  with  a  feather  set  full  of 
aglets  of  gold;  that  methought  it  strange 
to  see  him  so  honourable  in  apparel,  and  all 
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the  rest  of  his  nation,  that  I  have  seen  as 
yet,  so  vile." 

O'Neill  still  refused  to  submit,  and  the 
lord  deputy  proposed  another  parley  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dundalk.  Resolved  to 
be  prepared  for  any  alternative,  Sentleger 
proclaimed  a  general  hosting,  with  twenty- 
one  days'  provisions,  and  ordered  that  the 
army  should  assemble  at  Dundalk  early  in 
September,  "  intending,"  as  he  said,  "  either 
by  compulsion  to  bring  him  from  his  old 
kind  of  life,  or  else  earnestly  to  pursue  his 
arrogant  wilfulness,  as  far  as  our  powers 
shall  extend."  When  the  period  fixed  for 
this  expedition  arrived,  and  O'Neill  con- 
tinued refractory,  the  lord  deputy  marched 
into  Tyrone  with  his  army,  and  continued 
twenty-two  days,  burning  and  destroying. 
O'Neill  in  the  meanwhile  attempted  to  force 
his  enemies  to  retire  by  making  a  sudden 
invasion  of  the  English  pale,  where  he  burnt 
two  or  three  villages;  but  his  forces  were 
attacked  and  beaten  by  the  lords  of  the  pale, 
and  he  was  forced  to  make  a  hasty  retreat, 
closely  pursued  by  his  victorious  assailants. 
This  disaster  seems  to  have  at  length  hum- 
bled the  great  chieftain  of  the  north;  and 
his  resolution  to  seek  peace  was  fixed 
when  he  learnt  that  O'Brien  of  Thomoud 


had  determined  to  make  .his  submission. 
O'Neill  submitted  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, and  thus,  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1541,  all  Ireland  had  joined  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  supremacy  of  Henry  VIII.  as  king 
of  Ireland  as  well"  as  England.  *'  I  trust  in 
God,"  said  Sentleger,  "  this  submission  of 
O'Neill  will  be  a  spectacle  for  all  the  Irish- 
men in  Ireland ;  for,  in  effect,  all  the  great 
men  of  the  Irishry  hearkened  what  end 
should  be  taken  with  him;  and  seeing  he 
hath  put  in  his  pledges,  they  cannot  honestly 
refuse  to  do  the  same,  when  they  shall  be 
required." 

While  his  successor  was  thus  proceeding 
triumphantly  in  the  king's  service  in  Ireland, 
lord  Leonard  Gray  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies.  The  charges 
against  him  related  entirely  to  his  transac- 
tions in  Ireland,  and,  as  he  was  suspected  of 
collusion  with  the  rebel  Geraldines,  they 
were  construed  into  high  treason.  This  un- 
fortunate nobleman  gave  up  his  own  defence 
by  pleading  guilty,  in  the  vain  hope  of  thus 
moving  the  king's  compassion,  and  he  was 
publicly  executed  on  Tower  Hill  about  a 
fortnight  before  Henry  was  made  by  the 
Irish  act  of  parliament  king  of  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CLOSING  TEARS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  VH1. ;  CREATION  OF  IRISH  PEERS; 
THREATS  OF  A  FRENCH  INVASION. 


HE  few  remaining  years 
of  Henry's  reign  offer 
a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  incessant  hosti- 
lity which  we  have  had 
so  long  to  dwell  upon. 
The  authority  of  the 
king  of  England  was 
acknowledged,  with 
very  slight  exceptions,  over  the  whole  island ; 
and  as  all  the  great  chiefs  had  surrendered 
their  lands  to  receive  them  back  to  be  held 
by  English  tenures,  the  foundation  at  least 
was  laid  for  the  general  adoption  of  the 
English  law.  The  English  law  of  succession, 
especially,  took  the  place  of  the  old  Irish 
.ystem  of  tanistry,  which  had  been  the  cause 
VOL.  I.  2  z 


of  many  of  the  worst  evils  of  Ireland  under 
its  independent  chiefs.  The  ehiefs  them- 
selves seemed  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  an 
eager  desire  for  English  honours  and  titles, 
and  in  gratifying  this  new  passion,  the  king 
increased  the  influence  of  English  laws  and 
manners,  and  at  the  same  time  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  an  Irish  peerage. 

The  sen-ice  of  the  field  had  now  been  laid 
aside  to  follow  the  more  peaceful  delibera- 
tions of  parliament,  which,  after  being  again 
prorogued  to  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1541,  then  met  at  Dublin  to  be  prorogued 
again,  and  on  the  15th  of  February,  1542, 
the  session  was  continued  at  Limerick.  The 
submission  of  O'Neill  had  meanwhile  been 
almost  immediately  followed  by  the  full 
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submission  of  O'Brien  of  Thoniond,  and  I 
this  chieftain,  with  Mac  William  of  Clan- 
rickard,  and  Donough  O'Brien  and  other 
Irish  chiefs  of  Munster,  attended  in  person  | 
at  the  parliament  at  Limerick.  Towards 
the  middle  of  March  the  parliament  was 
prorogued  anew;  it  sat  at  Trim  from  the 
Lith  to  the  gist  of  June,  and  then  adjourned 
to  the  6th  of  November  at  Dublin. 

The  first  and  foremost  of  the  Irish  chiefs 
in  seeking  honours  and  titles  was,  in  spite 
of  the  tardiness  of  his  submission,  O'Neill  of 
Tyrone.  At  the  end  of  August,  1 502,  O'Neill 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  Dublin, 
and  informed  the  lord  deputy  that  it  was  his 
wish  to  proceed  to  England  to  declare  to  the 
king  in  person  his  humble  obedience  and 
fidelity.  44  Whereupon,"  writes  Sentleger, 
"for  that  I  considered  the  like  precedent 
had  never  been  seen  in  the  days  of  none  of 
your  noble  progenitors,  I  have  borrowed  of 
merchants  ol  this  city  for  him  two  hundred 
marks  sterling.  He  hath  promised  I  shall 
have  kine  for  the  same,  and  for  that  I  have 
sent  his  son  and  divers  of  your  retinue  here 
to  levy  the  same."  "  I  thought  rather," 
adds  the  lord  deputy,  "  to  adventure  the  loss 
thereof,  than  he  should  fail  to  come  to  your 
majesty ;  most  humbly  beseeching  the  same, 
that  I  may  know  your  highncss's  pleasure, 
whether  I  shall  suffer  any  more  of  these 
Irishmen  to  repair  to  your  majesty.  I  am 
the  bolder  to  suffer  them  to  come,  for  that 
your  majesty  willed  by  your  letters,  that 
when  any  of  the  nobility  of  them  sued  for 
any  lands,  or  any  other  great  things,  that  1 
should  send  them  to  your  highness  to  receive 
the  same  at  your  hands." 

It  was  the  ambition  of  O'Neill  to  obtain 
the  title  of  earl  of  Ulster.  This,  however, 
was  refused  by  the  king,  who  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  a  man  who  had  so  often 
and  grievously  offended,  should  presume  to 
ask  for  one  of  the  greatest  earldoms  in 

•The  following  is  O'Neill's  submission,  given  in 
English  on  this  occasion,  and  equally  obsequious 
with  lhat  of  the  other  Irish  chiefs  :— 

"To  the  kinges  majestic,  our  most  gratious  sove- 
reign lorde. 

"  Pleasith  your  most  excellent  majestic,  I,  O'NeyU, 
oon  of  your  majesties  most  humble  subgiettes  of 
your  real  me  of  Irlande,  do  confesse  and  know- 
ii'^dc  before  your  most  excellent  bighnes,  that,  by 
ignorauncc  and  for  lack  of  knowelcdge  of  my  most 
boundtn  dieutye  of  allegeaunce,  I  have  most  gre- 
vouolye  offended  your  majestic,  for  the  which  I  ask 
vour  grace  here  marcyc  and  forgyvenes,  mo«tt 
humbly  bescching  your  hicghnes  of  your  most 
^Tatioux  pardon;  refusing  my  name  and  state,  which 
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Christendom,  which,  moreover,  was  the  king's 
proper  inheritance.  Yet  O'Neill  was  gra- 
ciously received  at  the  court  at  Greenwich, 
where  he  made  his  submission  in  writing  on 
the  likh  of  September,*  and  on  Sunday  the 
1st  of  October,  1502,  the  king  created  him 
earl  of  Tyrone  for  life,  with  remainder  to 
his  illegitimate  son  Matthew,  and  the  latter 
was  created  at  the  same  time  baron  of  Dun- 
gannon,  to  him  and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
earl  of  Tyrone  for  the  time  being.  The 
new  Irish  earl  was  treated  with  extraordi- 
nary marks  of  favour,  and  among  other  pre- 
sents made  to  him  were  robes  of  state  and  a 
gold  chain  of  the  value  of  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  example  of  O'Neill  soon  found  imi- 
tators, especially  in  the  south,  where  several 
of  the  great  chieftains  were  preparing,  in 
the  autumn  of  15t2,  to  follow  him  to  Eng- 
land. From  various  causes,  the  principal  of 
which  was  the  scarcity  of  money  among  the 
great  Irish  lords,  this  intention  was  not  im- 
mediately carried  into  effect;  but  on  the 
15th  of  May,  15K3,  the  lord  O'Brien,  and 
the  Mac  William  of  Connaught,  who  was 
now  known  as  the  lord  Fitzwilliam,  left 
Dublin  on  their  way  to  England.  They 
were  accompanied  by  the  old  ally  of  the 
English,  O'Brien's  nephew  Donough,  who 
by  the  law  of  tanistry  was  the  heir  to  the 
chieftainship  of  Thomond,  and  who  had  been 
knighted  as  sir  Donough  O'Brien.  The 
latter  carried  a  separate  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  lord  deputy  and  council, 
in  which  they  expressed  a  hope,  in  conside- 
ration that  he  was  "  a  gentleman  of  a  hardy 
courage,  and  one  that  for  a  long  time  hath 
right  faithfully  served  your  highness,  that 
this  his  access  unto  your  majesty,  with  the 
si{,dit  of  your  princely  magnificence,  and  the 
savouring  also  of  your  most  kingly  bounty, 
shall  totally  confirm  him  to  good  civility 
and  order,  whereunto  he  is  much  given  of 
his  own  inclination."    These  were  followed 

I  have  usurped  upon  your  grace  agaynst  my  dieutie, 
and  rcquynng  your  majestic  of  your  clemcncyc  to 
gyve  me  what  name,  state,  title,  lunde,  or  lyveng, 
it  ah  all  please  your  hieghnes,  which  I  shal  know- 
ledge to  take  and  holde  of  your  majesties  mere 
gift,  and  in  all  thinges  doo  herafter,  as  shall 
bescme  your  most  true  and  faythcfull  subgieL 
"  And  God  save  your  highnes." 

O'Neill  signs  only  with  his  mark,  a  vary  rude 
cross.  This  submission  was  considered  of  so  much 
importance,  that  it  was  imme<uately  printed  and 
distributed  abroad.  A  printed  copy  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Cotton  Titus  B.  XI., 
fol.  381.  The  original  submission  is  preserved  in 
the  State  Paper  Office. 
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in  their  political  pilgrimage  by  the  chief  of 
the  Mac  Namaras.  Another  chieftain  of 
considerable  power,  Mac  Gillapatrick  or 
Fitzpatrick,  who  had  already  received  the 
title  of  baron  of  Upper  Ossory,  was  likewise 
a  visitor  to  England  at  this  time. 

A  paper  is  still  preserved  in  the  English 
State  Paper  Office  containing  an  abstract  of 
the  requests  which  these  Irish  chiefs  came 
to  present  to  the  throne,  which  was  drawn 
up  as  a  memorial  for  the  king  previous  to 
their  presentation.  They  all  desired  a  grant 
from  the  crown  of  their  lands  and  jurisdic- 
tions, by  English  tenure,  and  a  general 
pardon  for  all  past  offences.  O'Brien  re- 
quested that  the  laws  of  England  might  be 
executed  in  Thomond,  "  ana  the  naughty 
laws  and  customs  of  that  country  be  clearly 
put  away  for  ever;"  that  bastards  should  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  inherit;*  that  "  there 
may  be  sent  into  Ireland  some  well  learned 
Irishmen,  brought  up  in  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  being  infected 
with  the  poison  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  they  to  be  first  approved  by  the  king's 
majesty,  and  then  to  be  sent  to  preach  the 
word  of  God  in  Ireland;"  and,  finally,  that 
he  might  be  granted  "  some  place  of  small 
value  near  Dublin,  where  he  may  prepare 
for  his  horses  and  folks,  if  he  shall  be  com- 
manded to  resort  to  parliament  or  council 
at  Dublin."  The  principal  requests  of  the 
lord  Fitzwilliam  "  were,  that  he  might  be 
created  earl  of  Connaught  (a  title  which 
the  king  would  not  separate  from  the  crown) ; 
that  he  might  have  the  town  of  Sligo,  which 
he  said  had  been  unjustly  usurped  by  the 
O'Donnells  and  others;  and  that  he  might 
be  defended  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  clan-William,  the  other  branch  of  the 
Burkes."  The  lord  Fitzpatrick  petitioned  for 
grants  of  the  lands  of  dissolved  monasteries, 
and  for  the  use  of  English  courts  and  forms  of 
justice,  and  like  O'Brien,  he  asked,  as  conve- 
nient "  for  his  resorts  unto  councils  and  par- 
liaments at  Dublin,"  that  he  might  have  a 
grant  of  the  manor  of  Leixlip,  or  of  a  parcel 
of  land  called  Fountesland,  both  portions  of 
the  forfeited  estates  of  the  earls  of  Kildare. 
The  principal  request  of  sirDonough  O'Brien 
was,  that  the  old  law  of  tanistry  might  be 
observed  in  his  case,  as  he  by  that  law  was 
the  heir  to  the  chieftainship  of  Thomond, 

*  The  loose  way  of  living  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  and 
i     the  confusion  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
children,  combined  with  the  Irish  custom  of  tnnutry, 
had  been  the  great  cause  of  the  continual  domestic 
the" 


and  that  he  might  hold  his  own  lands  of 
the  king  by  fee  simple,  "  with  some  name 
of  honour  whereby  he  may  come  to  the 
parliaments  or  councils." 

Sunday  the  first  of  July  was  a  day  of  great 
ceremony  and  festivity  at  the  king's  favourite 
manor  of  Greenwich.  Early  in  the  day,  the 
queen's  closet  was  prepared  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  high  mass,  richly  hanged  with  cloth 
of  arras,  and  well  strewed  with  rushes.  When 
the  king  had  entered  and  taken  his  place, 
O'Brien,  Mac  William,  and  sir  Donough 
O'Brien  were  brought  in,  and  there,  after 
the  celebration  of  mass,  put  on  the  robes  of 
state  which  the  king  had  given  them.  Imme- 
diately after,  the  king  being  under  the  cloth 
of  state,  accompanied  with  his  council  and 
many  of  the  nobles  of  his  realm,  as  well  as 
with  the  ambassadors  of  Scotland,  the  chiefs 
were  successively  presented  to  undergo  the 
ceremony  of  investiture.  First  came  O'Brien 
as  earl  of  Thomond,  led  between  the  earl  of 
Derby  and  the  earl  of  Orraond ;  the  viscount 
Lisle  carried  before  him  his  sword,  the  hilt 
upwards,  and  garter  king-at-arms  bore  the 
letters  patent  creating  him  an  carl.  When 
they  approached  the  king,  garter  delivered 
the  letters  patent  to  the  lord  chamberlain, 
who  delivered  them  to  the  great  chamberlain, 
and  he  to  the  king,  and  the  latter  gave  them 
to  secretary  Wriothesley,  who  read  them 
aloud.  When  he  came  to  the  words  cinctu- 
ram  gladii,  the  viscount  Lisle  presented  the 
sword  to  the  king,  "  who  girt  it  about  the 
new  earl  baldrick-wise,  the  earl  kneeling 
between  the  two  earls  who  had  led  him,  and 
who  stood  by  his  side."  The  letters  patent 
were  then  read  to  the  end,  after  which  Mac 
William  went  through  the  same  ceremonies 
in  receiving  the  title  of  earl  of  Clanrickard. 
Then  came  sir  Donough  O'Brien,  who  had 
obtained  the  title  of  baron  of  Ibrackan,  led 
into  the  king's  presence  in  his  kirtle  between 
two  barons,  the  lords  Cobham  and  Clinton, 
the  lord  Mountjoy  bearing  before  him  his 
robe  of  state,  and  garter  bearing  his  letters 
patent  as  before.  The  king  took  the 
letters  patent,  and  gave  them  to  secretary 
Paget  to  be  read,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  word  invest imut,  the  monarch  took  the 
robe  of  state  and  put  it  on  the  new  baron. 
He  then  placed  round  each  of  their  necks  a 
chain  of  gold  with  a  cross  hanging  to  it,  and 
gave  them  their  letters  patent,  and  they  all 
returned  thanks  in  due  form.  In  further 
honour  of  these  creations,  the  king  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  five  of  their 
attendants,  among  whom  was  a  Mac  Namara. 
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1  Then  the  earls  and  the  baron  in  order  took 
their  leave  of  the  king,  and  carrying  their 
!  letters  patent  in  their  hands,  they  were  led 
in  procession  to  the  council  chamber,  which 
had  been  appointed  for  their  dining  place. 
First  went  the  trumpets  blowing  before 
them;  then  the  officers  of  arms;  next  came 
the  earl  of  Thomond,  led  between  the  earl 
of  Derby  and  viscount  Lisle ;  then  the  earl 
of  Clanrickard,  led  between  the  earl  of  Or- 
j  mond  and  lord  Cobham;  and,  lastly,  the 
baron  of  Ibrackan,  led  between  lords  Clinton 
and  Mountjoy.  They  were  there  seated  at 
the  dinner  table,  and  after  the  first  course, 
garter  proclaimed  their  styles  in  French  as 
"  The  very  high  and  mighty  lord  Murrough 
i  O'Brien,  earl  of  Thomond,  lord  of  Inchquin, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,"  "  The  very  high 
and  mighty  lord  William  Burke,  earl  of 
Clanrickard,  lord  of  Dunkellyn,  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland,"  and  "  The  noble  lord  Do- 
nough  O'Brien,  lord  of  Ibrackan,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland."  The  honours  thus 
conferred  upon  the  Irish  chiefs  were  ren- 
dered more  agreeable  by  the  payment  from 
the  king's  exchequer  of  all  fees  and  expenses, 
and  they  returned  to  Ireland  confirmed  in 
respect  for  the  monarch  of  England  by  the 
attentions  which  had  been  shown  to  them, 
and  the  georgeous  ceremonies  they  had  wit- 
nessed at  his  court. 

On  their  arrival  at  Dublin,  a  despatch  from 
the  king  to  the  lord  deputy  had  already  an- 
nounced the  titles  granted  to  the  three  chiefs, 
and  the  grant  of  most  of  their  requests,  more 
especially  the  various  demands  of  monastic 
lands.    The  lands  on  this  side  the  Shannon, 
claimed  by  the  O'Briens,  and  some  rights 
claimed  in  Connaught  by  the  new  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard, were  reserved  to  the  crown.  The 
kingadds,  "you  shall  further  understand,  that 
for  the  better  satisfaction  of  the  four  persons 
before  named,  that  is  to  say,  the  earls  of 
Thomond  and  Clanrickard,  and  the  barons  of 
Ibrackan  and  Upper  Ossory,  we  have  granted 
t  unto  every  of  them  and  their  heirs  male 
some  house  and  piece  of  land  near  Dublin, 
i  for  the  keeping  of  their  horses  and  trains,  at 
their  repair  to  our  parliament  and  councils." 
j  The  choice  of  the  localities  for  their  houses 
I  was  referred  to  the  lord  deputy,  who  was 
also  authorised  to  give  similar  houses  and 
I  pieces  of  land  to  the  earls  of  Desmond  and 
I   Tyrone,  none  of  these  grants  to  exceed  the 
I  sum  of  ten  pounds  in  yearly  value. 

Singularly  enough,  when  we  turn  from 
this  picture  of  peace  to  contemplate  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  themselves  as  described 
3(54 


in  their  own  chronicles,  we  find  that  as  they 
became  reconciled  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, they  broke  out  again  into  those  old 
disorders  which  had  so  long  hindered  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.    The  example  of 
advancing   civilization    under  established 
laws  seemed  to  have  no  influence  upon 
them;  the  districts  more  remote  from  the 
English  pale  were  as  yet  scarcely  known 
to  the  English  authorities  except  by  the  | 
submission  of  their  chiefs,  and  their  domestic  i 
wars  were  carried  on  unobserved,  except  in  ! 
one  or  two  cases  where  they  aiFected  more 
nearly  the  English  interests.    One  of  these 
cases  occurred  no  further  from  Dublin  than 
the  sept  of  the  O'Tooles.  Turlough  O'Toole, 
the  chief  of  this  sept,  who  was  now  in  great 
favour  with  the  English  authorities,  and  had  1 
received  several  marks  of  their  good  will,  I 
was  involved  in  a  feud  with  his  kinsman 
Turlough  Mac  Shane  O'Toole,  and,  iu  spite  j 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  lord  deputy,  he  I 
had  attacked  him  several  times,  and  expressed  j 
his  resolution  to  pursue  the  feud  until  he 
had  killed  him.  At  length  Turlough  O'Toole,  f 
pursuing  Mac  Shane  with  horsemen  and  ! 
kerns,  took  up  his  lodging  somewhat  incau- 
tiously, intending  to  attack  his  enemy  next 
morning;  but  the  latter,  who  had  assured 
himself  of  all  the  circumstances  by  his  spies, 
suddenly  set  upon  him  in  his  lodgings  early 
in  the  morning,  and  slew  Turlough  O'Toole  j 
and  all  who  were  with  him.    Turlough  Mac 
Shane  then  fled,  and  concealed  himself  in 
the  mountains,  until  he  was  induced  to  come  I 
upon  a  safe  conduct  to  Limerick  to  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  the  council. 

It  appears  that  when  the  late  chief  of  the 
O'Tooles  was  in  arms  against  the  English, 
Turlough  Mac  Shane,  who  was  the  tanist  of  his 
sept,  had  acted  towards  the  latter  in  the  same 
manner  as  Donough  O'Brien  in  Thomond,  ■ 
and  Cahir  O'Connor  in  Orf'aly,  and  that  he 
was  therefore  considered  as  having  some  : 
claims  to  indulgence.    It  was  moreover  re-  \ 
presented  that  the  deceased  chief  had  been  j 
the  assailant,  and  that  Mac  Shane  was  acting  ' 
in  his  own  defence.    From  these  considera- 
tions, says  Sentleger  to  the  king,  "  lest  Irish- 
men would  imagine  that  we  should  favour  or 
dissemble  his  death,  in  respect  of  his  old 
attemptates  and  malefaits,  we  took  order, 
for  detestation  of  the  offence,  that  the  said  | 
Turlough  Mac  Shane  should  not  only  forfeit : 
to  your  highness  all  his  lands,  and"  be  de- 
barred from  the  seignory  of  Omuylo  for  ever ; 
but,  in  recompense  of  the  death  of  the  said  i 
Turlough  O'Toole  and  others  killed  with! 
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him,  he  should  pay  to  his  wife,  children,  and 
kinsfolk  thirteen  score  kine,  with  all  such 
horse  and  harness  as  he  took  from  them  the 
|    time  of  the  act  committed.    To  the  satisfac- 
tion of  which  amends  he  is  nothing  of  ability, 
but  driven  in  manner  to  beg  the  same  of  his 
,    friends;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  we 
i    did  as  great  extremity  to  him  as  might  be 
done." 

Another  case  in  which  the  lord  deputy 
interfered,  occurred  in  the  following  year 
among  the  old  Anglo-Irish  families  in  the 
south.  A  feud  had  long  existed  between 
the  lord  Roche  and  the  White  Knight,  who 
had  invaded  each  other's  lands  until  an  ex- 
tensive district  waa  entirely  laid  waste.  In 
the  spring  of  1543,  upon  receiving  orders  to 
that  effect  from  the  lord  deputy,  the  earl  of 
Desmond  entered  their  countries,  captured 
both  the  belligerents,  and  brought  them  to 
Carlow,  where  he  delivered  them  prisoners 
into  the  deputy's  hands.  The  latter  com- 
mitted them  to  close  confinement  in  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  "  where,"  he  says,  in  his 
despatch  to  the  king  on  this  occasion,  "  now 
they  agree  very  well  together,  and  lie  both 
in  one  bed,  that  before  could  not  agree  in  a 
country  of  forty  miles  in  length  between 
them,  and  under  their  rule."  "  I  purpose," 
adds  Scntleger,  "  they  shall  there  remain, 
till  their  amity  be  better  confirmed,  and 
then,  God  willing,  and  your  high  pleasure 
so  known,  I  intend  to  send  them  home  free, 
and  apparel  them  like  Englishmen,  for  now 
they  be  in  their  saffron  shirts  and  kerne's 
coats.  I  must  of  force  so  do,  or  else  drive 
them  to  great  extremity;  for  I  think  they 
j  both  with  all  their  riches  would  not  buy 
themselves  one  suit  of  apparel,  and  pay  for 
their  board  in  your  said  castle  for  one  quarter 

i  of  a  year,  and  yet  I  am  sure  their  lands,  well 
ordered,  would  make  them  both  great  lords." 

One  year  later  witnessed  a  still  more  trou- 
blesome feud  in  Connaught,  on  the  death  of 
Ulick  Burke,  who  had  lived  but  a  few 
months  to  enjoy  his  new  title  of  earl  of 

j  Clanrickard.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  chief  was  imposed  upon  this  great 
Anglo-Irish  sept  by  lord  Leonard  Gray,  to 
the  prejudice  of  another  branch  of  the 
family  who  claimed  the  chieftainship  by 
right,  and  whose  representative  then  was 
Richard  Oge  Burke.  The  sons  of  Richard 
Oge  now  set  up  their  title,  and  attempted 
to  make  it  good  by  force  of  arms ;  and  the 
confusion  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
most,  if  not  all,  the  children  of  the  late 
earl,  who  were  in  possession,  were  of  very 


doubtful  legitimacy,  "  there  were,"  says 
Sentleger,  "  so  many  marriages  and  divorces, 
that  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  late 
earl  hath  any  heir  male." 

The  earls  of  Ormond  and  Thomond,  and 
the  baron  of  Ibrackan,  who  considered  the 
attempt  of  the  sons  of  Richard  Oge  as  an 
insurrection  against  the  king's  authority, 
immediately  marched  into  Clanrickard  to 
support  the  sons  of  the  earl,  and  they  had 
already  committed  some  hostilities,  when  an 
order  from  the  council  obliged  them  to 
desist.  Scntleger  was  at  this  moment  in 
England,  absent  from  his  post,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  council  to  hold 
both  parties  in  suspense  till  his  return ; 
but  finding  this  impossible,  they  appointed 
Thomas  Burke,  one  of  the  earl's  sons,  cap- 
tain of  the  country  during  the  interim,  and 
authorized  him,  with  the  earls  of  Ormond 
and  Thomond  and  the  baron  of  Ibrackan, 
to  oppose  the  sons  of  Richard  Oge  as  the 
king's  enemies,  leaving  the  question  of 
legitimacy  to  be  decided  afterwards.  Thus 
was  Connaught  again  involved  in  a  war 
which  soon  desolated  some  of  the  finest 
districts  of  the  island. 

The  chief  st-at  of  turbulence,  however, 
was  found  in  Tyrone,  Tirconnell,  and  Lower  i 
Connaught,  where  the  government  in  Dub- 
lin had  as  yet  no  permanent  influence. 
After  the  flight  of  young  Gerald  fitz  Gerald, 
the  old  hostile  feelings  netween  the  O'Don- 
nells  and  the  O'Neills  began  to  revive,  and 
from  acting  independent  of  each  other,  they 
soon  proceeded  to  mutual  hostilities.  It  was 
perhaps  in  some  degree  from  the  new  feeling  | 
of  hostility  to  O'Neill,  that  O'Donnell  sud- 
denly became  so  obsequious  in  his  advances 
to  the  English  government,  while  the  same 
feeling  may  at  length  have  combined  with 
other  causes  in  producing  the  rapid  change 
in  the  person  of  O'Neill  from  obstinate 
enmity  to  professions  of  devoted  subjection. 
When  the  lord  deputy  undertook  the  last 
inroad  into  O'Neill's  country  before  that 
chieftain's  submission,  Manus  O'Donnell  led 
the  army  of  Tirconnell  into  Tyrone  to  assist 
the  English.  On  his  return  from  this  expe-  ! 
dition,  O'Donnell  invaded  Fermanagh  twice,  i 
ravaged  the  country,  and  captured  and  dis- 
mantled the  castle  of  Enniskillcn.  His 
southern  and  western  borders  were  at  the 
same  time  troubled  by  feuds  among  the 
O'Rourkes  and  the  O'Boyles. 

Next  year,  after  an  inroad  into  Lower 
Connaught,  O'Donnell  and  his  son  Calvagh, 
joined  by  ihe   O'Rourkes   and  O'Katus, 
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marched  to  the  north  against  the  Mac  Quil- 
lins  of  Antrim,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Bann  before  they  met  with  any  opposition. 
Here  they  found  Mac  Quillin,  at  the  head 
of  his  own  Bcpt  and  a  body  of  English  allies, 
posted  on  the  opposite  bank  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  river.  With  considerable 
difficulty,  arising  from  the  want  of  boats, 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  fords  were 
defended,  the  army  of  Tirconnell  made  good 
the  passage  of  the  Bann,  and  there,  being 
far  superior  in  numbers  to  their  opponents, 
they  spread  over  Mac  Quillin's  country, 
plundering  and  burning,  until  Mac  Quillin, 
in  despair  at  the  havoc  they  had  committed, 
repaired  to  O'Donnell's  camp,  and  purchased 
a  peace  by  presents  of  horses,  armour,  and 
other  articles  of  value. 

This  peace  was  of  very  short  duration,  for 
no  sooner  had  O'Donnell  returned  home, 
than  Mac  Quillin  called  in  a  body  of  Scot* 
from  the  islands  to  his  assistance,  and  invaded 
the  country  of  O'Kane,  which  bordered  upon 
his  own;  but  a  battle  proved  disastrous  to 
the  invaders,  who  were  driven  in  headlong 
flight  over  the  Bann,  in  the  waters  of  which 
multitudes  were  drowned.  Mac  Quillin 
himself  escaped  not  without  difficulty.  He 
obtained  some  assistance  from  sir  William 
Brabazon,  who  held  the  temporary  office  of 
lord  justice  during  Sentleger's  absence,  and 
invaded  O'Kane's  country  a  second  time, 
and  with  better  success.  Among  other 
exploits  on  this  occasion,  Mac  Quillin  took 
O'Kane's  chief  castle  of  Limavady  by  assault, 
and  slew  all  the  warders. 

While  these  and  other  hostilities  were 
going  on  in  the  north,  O'Donnell  had  led 
his  army  into  Lower  Connaught  to  demand 
the  rents  he  claimed  there,  which,  however, 
were  paid  without  hostilities,  and  he  returned 
home  in  peace,  leaving  Lower  Connaught  to 
a  second  visitation  from  the  Mac  William 
on  a  similar  errand  and  with  a  similar  result, 
though  not  till  he  had  committed  various 
acts  of  hostility.  The  lord  deputy  seems 
not  to  have  overlooked  the  turbulent  move- 
ments of  O'Donnell,  and  he  was  at  this  time 
so  little  confident  of  the  good  faith  of  two 
chiefs  of  the  north  that  he  acknowledges  to 
have  looked  on  their  mutual  hostilities  with 
satisfaction,  as  more  safe  to  the  English  inte- 
rests than  their  alliance.    O'Donnell  was  so 

•  "  And  for  that  we  perceived  that  the  name  erle 
and  O'Doncll  had  in  effecte  all  the  capitaynes  of  the 
northc  hanginge  on  their  slcvis,  vte  have  derive 
dischardged  them  of  enny  rule  over  soche  cap"; 
taynes,  saviuge  onelye  over  those  that  be  in 


far  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  that,  while 
O'Neill  was  at  this  very  moment  (the  autumn 
of  15152)  on  his  way  to  England  to  be  invested 
with  the  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone,  the  rival ; 
chieftain  could  not  obtain  that  of  earl  of] 
Tirconnell.    Next  year,  however,  after  some 
anxious  and  troublesome  negotiations  with  1 
the  lord  deputy,  O'Donnell  consented  to  i 
present  himself  at  the  court  in  Dublin,  and 
there,  in  presence  of  O'Neill,  now  earl  of 
Tyrone,  and  other  chieftains,  he  at  length 
made  his  submission.    By  indentures  signed 
by  the  two  great  northern  chieftains  at  this  ; 
time,  they  gave  up  those  claims  of  sovereignty 
over  the  smaller  septs  on  their  borders,  which  ; 
had  so  often  been  the  cause  of  hostilities  i 
between  them.*    O'Donnell  had,  like  most 
of  the  Irish  chieftains,  to  contend  with 
domestic  seditions  in  his  own  territory;  and 
he  had  long  held  in  prison  two  of  his  rela- 
tives, while  his  own  brother  was  a  fugitive 
in  England.    The  deputy  persuaded  him  to 
set  at  liberty  his  kinsmen,  and  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  brother,  and  they  all  met  at 
Dublin  on  this  occasion. 

The  year  in  which  this  meeting  occurred 
was  one  of  considerable  turbulence  among 
the  Irish  septs  of  Ulster.  It  began  with  a 
violent  feud  among  the  Mac  Sweenys  of 
Fanad,  in  which  the  heir  to  that  chieftain- 
ship was  slain  by  his  rival  kinsman.  A 
chieftain  of  the  O'Boyles  met  with  a  similar 
fate,  except  that  instead  of  falling  in  the 
field,  he  was  slain  treacherously  and  pri- 
vately, and  the  kinsmen  who  slew  him  were, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Irish  annalist,  "  in 
his  friendship,  in  his  company,  and  in  his 
pay."  While  O'Donnell  was  making  peace 
with  some  of  his  kinsmen,  others,  even  in 
his  own  family,  were  conspiring  against  him. 
When  he  departed  for  Dublin,  his  son  and 
heir,  Calvagh,  was  left  in  charge  of  his  ter- 
ritory, and  he  was  fully  occupied  in  defend- 
ing his  right  against  his  younger  brothers 
Hugh  and  Donough,  who  had  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  their  father. 
Several  subordinate  septs  took  part  in  these 
troubles,  and  many  people  were  killed,  and 
great  havoc  committed.  There  were  other 
feuds  equally  destructive  among  the  Ma- 
guircs  in  Fermanagh,  and  the  O'Melaghlins 
in  Westmeath.  This  latter  quarrel,  and 
that  of  the  Mac  Swecnys,  were  continued 

owne  countrevs,  that  is,  for  the  eric  in  Tyrone,  and 
the  same  O'bonell  in  Tvreoonnell."  Sentlcger'* 
dispatch  to  the  king,  in  the  State  Papers,  vol.  iii., 
p.  428,  where  the  indenture  between  the  northern 
chiefs  and  the  lord  depu>y  on  thU  occasion  is  given. 
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in  the  following  year,  and  ended  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  chiefs  of  the  different  clans. 
The  sons  of  O'Donnell  also  continued 

j  their  hostilities  against  their  father,  and  had 
made  themselves  formidable  by  obtaining 
possession  of  some  strong  forts,  especially 
that  of  Lifford.  The  Irish  were  still  un- 
skilful in  attacking  fortresses,  and  Calvagh 
O'Donnell  was  despatched  to  Dublin  to 
obtain  permission  to  hire  some  English  sol- 
diers, with  ordnance  and  other  engines  for 
sieges,  and  with  these  he  proceeded  against 
Lifford,  where  the  insurgents  prepared  for  a 

,  vigorous  defence.  In  the  first  attacks  one 
of  the  English  soldiers  was  killed,  in  revenge 
for  which  his  companions  put  to  death  one 
of  the  hostages  of  the  insurgent  O'Donnells, 
who  had  been  delivered  up  to  the  English 
auxiliaries.  It  was  the  usual  custom  or  the 
great  Irish  chieftains  to  hold  some  of  the 
other  chiefs  of  their  families  in  their  hands 
as  pledges  for  the  obedience  of  their  fathers. 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
the  other  hostages,  surrendered  the  town 
and  castle  of  Lifford,  and  fled  the  country; 
upon  which  the  English  auxiliaries  were 
paid  their  wages  and  returned  home. 

O'Donnell  then  marched  against  the  Mac 
Quillins,  who  had  probably  given  assistance 

|  to  his  rebels,  and  he  took  from  them  the 
castle  of  Inisloughan,  or  Loughan  island,  in 

|  the  Bann,  which  commanded  the  important 
fisheries  of  that  river.  This  fortress  he 
gave  up  to  the  O'Kanes,  the  old  enemies  of 
the  Mac  Quillins,  between  whose  territories 
it  lay.  After  having  taken  one  or  two  other 
strong  places,  and  laid  waste  the  country, 
O'Donnell  returned  home  laden  with  rich 
spoils. 

It  appears  that  O'Neill  was  not  a  stranger 
to  the  disorders  in  Tirconnel,  and  this  expe- 
dition against  the  Mac  Quillins  revived  the 
old  animosities  between  the  two  great  north- 
:  ern  chieftains,  who  invaded  each  other's 
territories  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
the  summer.  Mac  Quillin  at  the  same  time 
called  in  to  his  aid  a  strong  band  of  Scots 
from  the  isles,  with  whom  Tie  retook  Inis- 
loughan, and  invaded  the  territory  of  th* 
O'Kanes,  where  he  committed  great  devast^ 
tion.  O'Kane  in  self  defence  called  in  tfie 
Mac  Sweenys,  with  whose  assistance  he 
attached  and  defeated  the  invaders,  deprived 
them  of  their  plunder,  and  drove  them  over 
the  Bann  with  great  slaughter. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  king  Henry's 
reign,  the  septs  of  the  north  had  become 
more  peaceful,  and  the  general  tranquillity 


of  the  island  was  such,  that  instead  of  send- 
ing troops  from  England  to  support  the 
government,  the  latter  was  enabled  to  con- 
tribute a  strong  force  to  assist  in  the  king's 
foreign  wars.  In  the  spring  of  1544,  when 
Henry  had  already  declared  war  against 
France,  and  was  apprehensive  of  Scotland, 
he  applied  to  the  Irish  council  for  three 
thousand  kernes,  one  thousand  of  whom 
were  to  be  employed  in  guarding  the  marches 
of  Scotland,  while  the  others  were  to  form 
part  of  the  army  he  was  preparing  for  the 
invasion  of  France.  When,  however,  it  was 
represented  to  him  that  French  ships  were 
already  hovering  upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland, 
and  that  the  absence  of  so  great  a  number 
of  the  Irish  lighting  men,  who  of  course 
would  be  taken  chiefly  from  the  friendly 
septs,  the  island  might  be  exposed  to  a  dan- 
gerous invasion,  he  modified  this  demand  so 
far  as  to  require  only  one  thousand  kernes, 
five  hundred  of  whom  were  to  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  Chester  for  the  service  of  the 
north.  Among1  the  State  Papers  of  this 
period  we  find  the  particulars  ot  the  raising 
of  these  men,  which  furnish  a  sort  of  mea- 
sure of  the  zeal  of  the  different  chiefs  in 
the  service  of  the  English  government.  The 
earl  of  Ormond,  as  usual,  was  foremost  in 
his  devotion  to  the  crown;  he  had  been 
cessed  at  one  hundred  kernes,  but  he  volun- 
tarily sent  double  that  number,  commanded 
by  his  two  nephews,  lord  Power  and  Piers 
Butler,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  second 
brother  of  the  baron  of  Dunboyne.  The 
earl  of  Desmond  sent  a  hundred  and  twenty 
instead  of  a  hundred.  But  the  earl  of 
Tyrone  (O'Neill),  who  was  likewise  assessed 
at  a  hundred  kernes,  sent  only  ninety;  and 
the  earl  of  Thomond  (O'Brien),  and  the 
baron  of  Ibrackan  (his  son  Donough),  who 
were  assessed  respectively  at  a  hundred 
kernes  and  fifty  kernes,  sent  none  at  all. 
Three  other  peers  sent  more  than  the  num- 
ber required  of  them;  these  were,  the  Irish 
baron  of  Cahir,  lord  Power,  and  the  baron 
of  Slane,  who  were  each  ordered  to  contri- 
bete  twentv-four  kernes,  and  who  sent  re- 
spectively thirty,  thirty-four,  and  thirty-six. 
Sir  Gerald  fitz  John  of  Dromanny  sent 
twenty-four  kernes,  as  required;  the  baron 
of  Dunboyne  sent  sixteen  only,  instead  of 
twenty-four;  O'Reilly  sent  eighty-nine  in- 
stead of  a  hundred ;  and  O'Connor  thirty-eight 
instead  of  fifty.  O'Carroll  and  O'Moorc, 
who  had  been  severally  rated  at  fifty  kernes, 
Maguire,  O'Rourke,  and  O'Mulmoy,  who 
were  each  required  to  send  a  hundred,  and 
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O'Melaghlin,  from  whom  twenty-four  were 
demanded,  sent  none.  Mngennis  sent  twenty  - 
eight,  instead  of  fifty ;  and  Cahir  mac  Arte 
Cavenagh,  twenty-one  instead  of  twenty- 
four.  To  make  up  for  this  great  deficiency 
in  numbers,  several  chiefs  as  well  as  gentle- 
men of  the  pale,  who  had  not  been  sum- 
moned to  contribute  by  the  king,  sent  in 
their  contributions  at  the  request  of  the 
Irish  council.  These  were  the  baron  of 
Delvyn,  who  sent  thirty-five  kernes ;  the 
baron  of  Carbury,  thirty;  the  lord  Louth, 
with  the  gentlemen  of  Uriel  and  Ferney, 
forty -one;  sir  Thomas  Cusacke,  with  the 
borderers  of  Meath  and  Westmeath,  a  hun- 
dred and  ten;  Robert  Sentleger,  the  lord 
deputy's  brother,  ninety;  the  Byrnes,  fifty- 
two;  Teigue  O'Connor,  twenty-five;  O'Toole, 
ten ;  and  Teigue  O'Farral  of  Annaly,  twenty- 
five. 

In  the  letters  which  passed  between  the 
deputy  and  council  in  Dublin,  and  the  king 
and  his  council  in  England,  on  the  subject 
of  these  recruits,  wc  have  some  curious  inci- 
dental information  on  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  soldiery  or  fighting  men  at  that  time. 
Some  disputes  had  arisen  from  the  two  cir- 
cumstances that,  first,  whereas  it  was  custom- 
ary for  each  two  kernes  to  be  attended  with 
one  boy  to  carry  his  arms  on  the  march,  the 
Irish  chiefs  insisted  on  reckoning  these  boys 
in  the  number  of  the  kernes  they  were 
required  to  contribute;  and,  secondly,  that 
whereas  it  was  customary  to  place  a  captain 
over  every  hundred  kernes,  each  chief  who 
sent  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty,  insisted 
on  sending  his  own  captain  to  command 
them,  so  that  when  jointed  together  the 
captains  were  too  numerous  for  the  men. 
The  Irish  council  compromised  the  first  of 
these  difficulties  by  allowing  only  one  boy 
to  four  kernes;  but  they  left  the  second  to 
the  decision  of  the  king  when  the  recruits 
should  join  the  army.  The  lord  deputy  had 
previously  been  consulted  on  the  class  of 
Irish  soldiers  whom  he  considered  likely 
to  be  most  serviceable  in  the  war  in  France, 
and  it  was  chiefly  at  his  recommendation 
that  the  kernes  were  selected.  In  his  letter 
to  the  king  describing  the  dilTerent  descrip- 
tions of  Irish  soldiers,  Sentleger  observes, 
beginning  with  the  horsemen,  "  In  case  your 
majesty  will  use  their  service  into  France, 
your  highness  must  then  be  at  some  charges 
with  them;  for  there  is  no  horseman  of  this 
land  but  he  hath  his  horse  and  his  two  boys 
and  two  hackneys,  or  one  hackney  and  two 
chief  horses,  at  the  least,  whose  wages  must 


be  accordingly ;  and  of  themselves  they  have 
no  riches  to  lurnish  the  same.  And  assur- 
edly I  think  for  their  feats  of  war,  which 
is  for  light  scourers,  there  are  no  properer 
horsemen  in  christian  ground,  nor  more 
hardy,  nor  yet  that  can  better  endure  hard- 
ness. I  think  your  majesty  may  well  have 
of  them  five  hundred,  and  leave  your 
English  pale  well  furnished."  The  deputy 
continues,  "  As  to  their  footmen,  they  nave 
one  sort,  which  be  harnessed  in  mail  ami 
bassinets,  having  every  of  them  his  weapon, 
called  a  sparre,  much  like  the  axe  of  the 
Tower,  and  they  be  named  galloglasses;  and 
for  the  more  part  their  boys  bear  for  them 
three  darts  a  piece,  which  darts  they  throw 
before  they  come  to  the  hand  strife.  These 
sort  of  men  be  those  that  do  not  lightly 
abandon  the  field,  and  bide  the  brunt  to  the 
death.  The  other  sort,  called  kerne,  are 
naked  men,  except  only  their  shirts  and 
small  coats;  and  many  times,  when  they 
come  to  the  bicker  (fight),  but  bare  naked, 
saving  their  shirts  for  decency,  and  these 
have  darts  and  short  bowes;  which  sort  of 
people  be  both  hardy  and  deliver  (quick)  to 
search  woods  or  marshes,  in  which  they  be 
hard  to  be  beaten.  And  if  your  majesty 
will  convert  them  to  morespikes  and  hand- 
guns, I  think  they  would,  in  that  feat,  with 
small  instructions,  do  your  highness  great 
service;  for,  as  for  gunners,  there  be  no 
better  in  no  land  than  they  be,  for  the  num- 
ber they  have,  which  be  more  than  I  would 
wish  they  had,  unless  it  were  to  serve  your 
majesty.  And  also  these  two  sorts  of  people 
be  of  such  hardness,  that  there  is  no  men 
that  ever  I  saw,  that  will  or  can  endure  the 
pains  and  evil  fare  that  they  will  sustain; 
for  in  the  summer,  when  corn  is  near  ripe, 
they  seek  no  other  meat  in  time  of  need,  but 
to  storkc  or  swyll  (scorch  or  stew  ?)  the  ears 
of  wheat,  and  eat  the  same,  and  water  to 
their  drink;  and  with  this  they  paas  their 
lives;  and  at  all  times  they  eat  such  meat  as 
few  others  could  live  with." 

The  greater  part  of  the  thousand  kernes 
raised  for  the  king's  service  appear  to  have 
been  carried  into  France,  where  they  were 
actively  employed  in  the  siege  of  Boulogne 
in  the  September  of  1544.  There  they  are 
said  to  have  astonished  everybody  by  their 
ferocity  as  well  as  by  their  bravery,  until,  if 
we  believe  the  story  reported  by  Stanihurst, 
the  French  sent  a  messenger  to  the  English 
monarch  to  inquire  whether  they  were  men 
or  devils  whom  he  had  brought  against  them. 
They  are  accused  of  having  put  to  death 
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without  mercy  all  the  prisoners  who  fell  into 
their  hands,  and  it  is  said  that  the  French 
retaliated   by   subjecting   the   Irish  they 
captured  to  the  most  savage  tortures.  One 
of  the  stories  for  which  the  Irish  soldiers  at 
Boulogne  furnished  the  subject  is  preserved 
by  the  writer  just  quoted.    After  the  sur- 
render of  the  town,  he  tells  us,  a  French 
army  lay  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town  beyond  the  haven.    One  of  the  French 
soldiers,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  stature 
and  strength,  frequently  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  there  in  boasting  manner 
challenged  any  one  of  the  English  army  that 
possessed  sufficient  courage  to  encounter  him 
in  single  combat.    At  length  an  Irishman 
named  Nicholl  Welsh,  provoked  at  the  insult, 
threw  himself  into  the  water  and  swam  across 
to  the  opposite  shore,  where  he  fought  with 
and  slew  the  challenger,  and  then  swam  back 
with  the  Frenchman's  head  in  his  mouth, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  his  companions. 

The  desertion  of  his  ally  the  emperor,  soon 
obliged  king  Henry  to  return  to  England, 
and  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  his 
own  coasts.  New  alarms  had  already  been 
raised  in  Ireland  that  the  French  king  was 
preparing  to  send  young  Gerald  of  Kildare, 
accompanied  by  a  powerful  army,  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  Ireland,  and  many  of  the 
native  chiefs  showed  an  inclination  to  waver 
in  their  allegiance.  The  lord  deputy  was 
at  this  time  absent  in  England,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  sir  William  Brabazon  as 
lord  justice,  who  exerted  himself  in  preparing 
to  avert  the  danger.  In  the  autumn  of  1 544, 
it  was  loudly  rumoured  that  the  young  Gcral- 
dine  was  in  Britany,  and  that  a  formidable 
army  of  Frenchmen  was  ready  to  accompany 
him  to  Ireland.  Waterford  was  pointed  out 
as  the  place  of  landing,  and  the  citizens,  in 
the  greatest  alarm,  prepared  for  the  defence 
of  their  city.  It  was,  however,  more  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  invaders  would  land 
more  to  the  south,  in  the  country  of  the  Mac 
Carthys,  who  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the 
English  government,  and  who  were  known 
to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Geral- 
dines,  with  whom  they  were  allied  by  blood. 
They  were  the  more  suspected,  because  the 
lady  Eleanor,  who  had  been  so  active  in  the 
cause  of  her  nephew  in  1538,  was  now 
residing  among  them.  It  was  feared  that 
O'Connor  of  Offaly  would  join  them,  and 
the  Irish  council  declared  that  the  earl  of 
Desmond  was  the  only  one  of  the  Geral- 
dines  in  Ireland  on  whose  fidelity  they  could 
count. 
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Their  fears,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
south  soon  passed  away,  and  seemed  entirely 
dispelled,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1545,  the 
lady  Eleanor  herself  came  to  Dublin,  threw  j 
herself  on  the  king's  mercy,  and  received  his  j 
pardon.  It  was  now  rumoured  that  the  attack  > 
was  to  be  made  in  the  north,  and  that  the 
French  were  there  to  join  with  the  Scots, 
with  whom  Henry  was  at  this  time  at  war. 
O'Connor  and  the  other  suspected  chiefs  had 
made  professions  of  allegiance,  which  were 
so  satisfactory  that  the  rank  and  title  of  a 
viscount  was  promised  to  the  former.  The 
north  of  Ireland,  also,  was  soon  relieved 
from  any  fears  of  an  invasion;  while  a  for- 
midable armament  was  fitted  out  in  Ireland 
against  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Lennox, h  aving  deserted  the 
cause  of  his  country  to  join  the  standard  of 
king  Henry,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Donald  lord  of  the  isles  and  some  of  the 
Scottish  chiefs  of  the  coasts  opposite  Ireland, 
and  the  king  sent  orders  to  the  lord  deputy  j 
and  council  in  the  summer  of  1545  to  raise 
an  army  of  two  thousand  men,  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  an  attempt  upon  Dumbarton, 
which  it  was  expected  would  be  delivered 
up  to  him  by  treachery.  The  preparations 
in  Ireland  went  on  slowly,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  month  of  November  that  the  Irish 
forces,  which  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  sailed  with  the  earl 
of  Lennox  from  Dublin.  This  large  and 
costly  armament,  which,  as  the  lord-lieuten- 
ant states,  far  exceeded  anything  that  had 
been  seen  in  Ireland  for  many  years,  pro- 
ceeded to  Carrickfergus,  and  there  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  Scots  of  the  isles,  who  it 
appears  had  been  still  slower  in  their  pre- 
parations. W'hile  the  fleet  lay  somewhat 
incautiously  off  the  harbour  of  Oldfleet,  a 
violent  tempest  carried  the  ships  from  their 
anchors,  and  scattered  them  along  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Scotland,  where  they  narrowly 
escaped  being  captured  by  their  enemies. 
This  too  was  not  the  only  discouragement 
which  they  had  to  encounter;  for,  by  some 
accidental  communications,  the  earl  of 
Lennox  learnt  that  his  agents  in  Scotland 
had  betrayed  him,  and  that,  instead  of  look- 
ing for  a  rising  of  the  country  in  his  favour, 
he  might  expect  to  be  drawn  into  a  snare  by 
those  who  had  promised  their  assistance. 

The  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  earls 
of  Lennox  and  Ormond  reassembled  without 
any  considerable  loss,  and  they  were  not 
long  afterwards  joined  by  the  fleet  of  the 
lord  of  the  isL-s,  which  restored  the  confi- 
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dence  of  the  leaders.  But  they  had  now 
received  full  confirmation  of  the  treachery 
of  their  friends  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  for- 
midable preparations  that  had  been  made 
for  their  reception.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  resolved,  in  a  council  of  the 
chiefs,  that  they  should  separate  for  the 
present,  and  watch  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  invading  Scotland,  when  their 
enemies  were  not  on  their  guard.  The  lord 
of  the  isles  accompanied  the  fleet  to  Dublin, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  died  shortly  after- 
wards. The  army  had  landed  with  the  two 
earls  at  Carrickfergus,  and  thence,  amid  the 
rigours  of  winter,  it  marched  overland,  one 
half  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Ormond  along  the  coast  by  Belfast,  through 
Lccale  to  Dundalk,  while  the  rest  took  the 
shorter  route  through  the  Ardes.  The  latter 
division  had  to  fight  its  way  through  hordes 
of  armed  natives,  who  laid  aside  all  allegi- 
ance to  the  government  the  moment  they 
saw  a  favourable  occasion  for  committing 
hostilities.  Ormond  broke  up  his  army  at 
Dundalk,  and  himself  rode  forward  to  Dub- 
lin and  thence  to  his  own  county  of  Kil- 
kenny.* 

An  angry  contention  had  in  the  meanwhile 
arisen  between  the  earl  of  Ormond  and  the 
lord  deputy  Sentleger,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  embittered  by  the  ill -offices  of  some 
members  of  the  council,  and  which  gave  rise 

*  The  Irish  chiefs  began  now  to  boast  of  their  ser- 
vices in  furnishing  men,  and  to  seek  for  their  rewards. 
The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  king  about 
this  time  by  O'Kcilly,  and  relate*  to  the  kernes  fur- 
nished in  1M3. 

"To  the  ryght  honorable  and  hys  werye  good  kyng, 
Har>,  kyng  of  Hcgiand,  Fransse,  and  of  Her  land. 
"Ryght  honorable  nobull  kyng  Hurry,  kyng  of 
Hyngland,  Fransse,  and  of  Hcrland.     After  my 
mostc  bounden  duetye  premysed,  it  may  pleace  your 

nobull  gras  to  have  ndacion.    1  hartyly 

n< comment  me  wnto  nobull  gnu.  The  cause  of  my 
wrytynge  wnto  your  gras  at  thys  tyme  ys  humylly  to 
beseche  yow  to  be  soo  good  kyng  wnto  your  magysty 

ri  pore  servant,  as  to  consydere  the  grett  costes  that 
hat  dune  about  me  100  men  that  I  shent  wnto  gras 
into  Hyngland,  and  I  scrtyffy  your  gras  that  me  100 
men  costes  mc  about  6001)  for  the  goyng  and  comyng, 
and  the  have  8  vyke  of  ther  vagus  wnpayt  gvtt, 
because  the  whas  so  longe  at  Shesler,  and  at  Holly- 
lied,  sheiis  whyn  was  contrary  to  them.  Nu  I  dessyr 
yowr  nobull  gras  for  that  sam  costes  that  I  hat  dune, 
and  for  the  servys  I  du  every  day  wnto  your  gras, 
und  to  yowr  debytty  in  HerUnd,  to  shend  to  me  a 


to  mutual  complaints  to  the  king  and  his 
ministers.  The  true  grounds  of  this  quarrel 
are  not  known,  but  it  soon  rose  so  high  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  summon  both 
parties,  as  well  as  the  lord  chancellor  Allen 
(who  was  believed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  strife)  to  London,  where,  after  an  exami- 
nation before  the  privy  council,  Allen  was 
committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Fleet.  The 
two  earls  appear  to  have  been  fully  recon- 
ciled; but  Ormond  never  returned  to  his 
native  country.  Having  partaken  in  a 
splendid  banquet  given  at  Ely  House,  in 
Holborn,  the  meats  administered  to  the  earl 
and  his  companions  had,  by  design  or  acci- 
dent, been  poisoned,  and  the  earl  and  thirty- 
five  of  his  attendants  were  seized  with  imme- 
diate sickness;  seventeen  of  the  attendants 
fell  victims  to  the  fatal  diet,  and  the  earl 
himself,  after  lingering  a  very  short  while, 
died  towards  the  end  of  October,  16445, 
deeply  lamented  by  his  countrymen,  with 
whom  he  was  universally  a  favourite. 

Three  months  after  Ormond's  decease,  on 
the  28th  of  January,  1547,  king  Henry  VIII. 
followed  him  to  the  grave,  leaving  Ireland 
in  a  state  of  unusual  tranquillity,  under  the 
prudent  rule  of  sir  Antony  Sentleger,  who 
had  been  sent  back  to  his  post,  and  was 
continued  in  his  office  of  lord  deputy  on 
the  accession  of  the  youthful  monarch, 
Edward  VI. 

lytell  ferym,  that  hys  within  myn  on  land,  and  hyt 
hys  no  mor  but  18£  a  yers,  that  prior  Ford  hat  ufor, 
to  have  that  for  meself,  and  for  me  son  after  me, 
wnto  every  man  know  that  1  have  yowr  graa  hys 
wages  in  llerland.    Also  I  dessyr  yowr  gras  be  so 
good  to  thys  sam  pore  chaplyn,  for  God  sake,  and  for  j 
the  servys  that  he  hat  dune  for  yowr  sake  and  for 
me  sake;  and  I  sertiffy  yowr  gras  that  thys  pore  i 
chaplyn  whas  taken  in  Scotland,  and  he  payt  for  hys  I 
ransser  8  nobyll,  and  I  know  that  hys  menny  men  in 
llerland  that  the  have  2t.  or  3«.  a  day,  and  the  wyll  ' 
not  du  mor  servys  wnto  gras,  mor  than  he  hat  dune,  , 
and  for  that  servys,  and  for  God  soke,  and  for  me,  1 
lett  hym  have  hp  lyvyng  in  sum  plossys  in  Herland,  ' 

raakyng  of  thys  sam  by  r  all  Hcrland 

whas  rest  and  sheifs.    And  thus,  besechynge  our  lord  ' 
Jesu  Chrystc  longe  to  kep  yowr  most  honorable  nobull 
kyng  in  prosperous  helth  and  felicite.  Fynally, 
God  safe  the  kvn'g. 
Yowr  honorable,  noble  kyng  humble  and 
obedicnte  true  servant. 
My  lord  Ho  Reylly  in  Herland." 

"To  the  kyng  hys  good  graa." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

8TATE  OF  IRELAND  ON  TOE  ACCESSION  OP  EDWARD  VI. ;  SIR  EDWARD  BELLING  HAM  ; 
EXPULSION  OP  THE  IRISH  FROM  LF.IX  AND  OFFALT ;  RENEWAL  OF  DISORDERS 
AMONG  THE  NATIVE  8KPTS. 


REAT  as  was  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  Ireland 
since  the  appointment  of 
sir  Antony  Sentleger, 
there  were  found  men  to  complain  that 
enough  had  not  heen  done,  and  that  the 
lord  deputy  alone  had  been  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  much  greater  reformation. 
Personal  jealousies  and  intrigues  had  ever 
heen  the  bane  of  the  irish  government,  and 
several  members  of  the  Irish  council  during 
the  period  we  have  been  describing  appear 
to  have  occupied  themselves  almost  entirely 
in  impeding  the  plans  of  the  lord  deputy  for 
the  time  being,  and  in  framing  complaints 
against  him.  In  the  case  of  lord  Leonard 
Gray,  the  intrigues  of  these  men  led  to 
violent  contentions,  and  ended  fatally  for 
their  victim,  who  was  betrayed  by  his  own 
wilfulness  and  violence  of  temper.  We  find 
that  chancellor  Allen,  who  had  been  so 
active  at  the  time  of  the  Geraldine  rebellion, 
who  had  been  the  enemy  successively  of 
Skeffington,  Gray,  and  Sentleger,  and  who 
was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet,  had  appa- 
rently widened  the  breach  between  the  last 
mentioned  deputy  and  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
but  he  was  called  over  to  England  on  this 
occasion  more  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
substantiating  charges  which  he  had  secretly 
made  against  Sentleger  for  negligence  in  his 
government. 

When  the  lord  deputy  was  preparing  to 
obey  the  king's  summons  in  the  March  of 
154&,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
Irish  chiefs  as  well  as  the  lords  of  the  pale, 
in  order  to  receive  from  their  own  lips  their 
promises  to  continue  faithful  in  their  alle- 
giance during  his  absence,  or  until  the  ar- 
rival of  another  deputy,  as  many  anticipated 
that  Sentleger  might  be  disgraced.  Among 
the  former  were,  with  the  half  Irish  earl  of 
Desmond,  the  new  earls  of  Thomond  and 
Tyrone,  the  lord  of  Upper  Ossory,  O'Con- 
nor, O'Mulmoy,  the  O'Carrolls,  and  Mac 
Geoghegan.  Sir  Thomas  Cusacke,  who 
describes  the  meeting  of  these  chiefs  at  Dub- 
lin in  a  letter  to  secretary  Paget,  said  that 
he  "  could  perceive  none  of  better  confor- 


mity than  those  Irish  lords,"  who  promised 
"  to  help  to  see  the  country  defended,  as 
need  shall  require  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
uttermost  of  their  powers,  till  the  return  of 
my  lord  deputy;  weeping  and  lamenting  his 
departing,  giving  his  lordship  commendation 
and  praise,  in  thanking  God  of  his  coming 
amongst  them;  ascribing,  that  if  such  truth 
and  gentleness  had  been  shown  to  them  by 
the  governors  and  rulers  that  were  before 
his  time,  they  had  been  reformed  as  well 
then  as  now;  and  being  so  much  in  despair 
of  his  return,  they  lament  therefore  his  de- 
parting, the  more,  because  they  found  him 
so  good  and  just  in  his  proceedings,  who 
never  took  of  them  nothing,  but  would  give 
apparel  and  plate  to  them,  and  to  his  power 
would  not  suffer  wrong  to  be  done  to  them, 
whereby  they  felt  both  wealth  and  quietness." 
So  that,  he  says,  those  which  would  not  be 
brought  under  subjection  by  the  threats  of 
an  invasion  with  ten  thousand  men,  now 
came  to  Dublin  in  obedience  to  a  mere 
letter,  "  which  is  no  small  comfort  to  every 
heart  to  see."  "  Finally,"  he  adds,  "  this  land 
was  never,  by  our  remembrance,  in  so  good 
ease,  nor  nothing  like,  for  honest  obedience." 

In  spite  of  this  honourable  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  Sentleger's  government, 
Allen  gave  in  a  paper  of  complaints  under 
the  title  of  "  certain  notes  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,"  in  which  the  lord  deputy  was 
charged  with  betraying  his  trust,  and  with 
reducing  the  English  power  in  that  island  to 
a  state  of  dangerous  insecurity.  These  are 
mostly  general  accusations,  which  had  evi- 
dently little  if  any  foundation,  but  they 
elicited  answers  which  help  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  condition  of  the  island 
at  that  period. 

The  chancellor  complains,  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  spite  of  the  successes  of  Sent- 
leger's administration,  the  English  pale  had 
not  been  extended  or  strengthened,  and  that, 
except  the  mere  professions  of  obedience  of 
the  Irish  chiefs,  there  was  no  greater  security 
against  them  than  in  former  times,  while 
they  had  been  allowed  under  cover  of  peace 
to  increase  their  own  strength  and  make 
themselves  more  formidable  than  ever.  To 
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this  Sentleger  replied,  that  the  forces  of  the 
pale  were  increased  in  numbers  and  disci- 
pline, and  that  its  real  strength  and  security 
had  certainly  been  confirmed  by  the  forfei- 
ture of  the  earldom  of  Kildare,  and  by  the 
submissions  of  the  Irish  chiefs  on  its  borders. 
Of  the  Irish  septs  within  the  pale,  he  asserted 
that  the  O'Byrnes  did  not  possess  one-half 
the  number  of  horsemen  they  had  when  he 
entered  upon  the  office  of  lord  deputy ;  that 
the  strength  of  the  OTooles  was  entirely 
broken ;  and  that  the  force  of  the  Cavenaghs 
had  been  reduced  from  eight  or  nine  score 
horsemen  to  hardly  forty.  With  regard  to 
the  borders  that  were  most  exposed  "  Old 
O'Moore,"  he  said,  "  would  ride  every  day 
in  the  week  with  more  horsemen  than  all 
O'Moore s  country  is  now  able  to  make; 
Mulrony  O'Carroll  had  more  horsemen  than 
they  now  all  the  O'Moores  and  O'Carrolls 
together;  and  O'Connor  had  at  my  coming 
into  the  land  four  horsemen  to  one  he  hath 
now." 

The  next  complaint  of  the  chancellor  was, 
that  the  king's  writ  received  obedience  and 
respect  no  further  than  it  did  formerly,  and, 
he  said,  "  further  than  that  is  obeyed  I  see 
no  likelihood  of  continuance  of  any  con- 
formity." In  reply  to  this  charge,  the  lord 
deputy  said,  "  In  good  faith,  I  think  it  be 
very  little  further  obeyed  than  it  was  four 
years  past;  for  it  were  hard  to  make  those 
wild  men  in  so  short  time  to  obey  a  king's 
process,  which  know  neither  law  nor  letter; 
but  sure  I  am  the  most  part  of  Ireland  obey 
better  the  kings  commandment  and  letter, 
and  keep  better  rule  in  their  country  now, 
than  they  did  this  hundred  years  past.  For 
when  I  came  into  the  land,  no  man  could 
ride  between  Limerick  and  Cashel,  but  he 
must  both  have  safe  conduct,  and  nay  a 
crown  for  every  pack  carried  on  horseback ; 
and  now  he  pays  nothing,  and  there  yearly  a 
sheriff  chosen,  who  executeth  as  well  as  he 
can  the  king's  process,  which  cannot  be  so 
sicerely  there  as  in  other  places  of  more 
civility."  We  learn  further  from  the  reply 
to  this  charge  that,  in  this  year  (1546)  one 
of  the  once  turbulent  sept  of  the  O'Tooles 
was  executing  faithfully  the  important  office 
of  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin;  and  that 
there  was  also  appointed  a  sheriff  among  the 
O'Byrnes,  who  "  executed  his  office  in  such 
sort  as  was  and  is  prescribed  to  hiin  by  me 
and  the  council."  The  Irish  chiefs  seemed 
indeed  at  this  moment  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  Irish 
government;  and  we  have  a  remarkable  ex- 
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ample  of  this  spirit  in  the  Irish  baron  of 
Upper  Ossory,  (the  chief  of  the  Mac  Gilla- 
patricks),  who,  like  another  Brutus,  caused 
his  own  son,  who  had  taken  part  in  some 
treasonable  practices,  to  be  arrested  and  de- 
livered up  to  public  justice. 

Another  of  Allen's  complaints  was,  that 
the  province  of  Leinster,  "  which  is  the  key 
both  for  the  surety  of  all  Ireland,  and  the 
entry  to  reduce  the  rest  to  obedience,"  was 
not  reduced  to  such  reformation  as  the  king 
might  justly  have  expected.  This  charge 
referred  to  a  favourite  project  with  many 
people  who  gave  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  and  one  which  had  been  often 
brought  forward,  that  of  expelling  entirely 
from  the  English  province  the  smaller  Irish 
septs,  such  as  the  O'Tooles,  the  O'Byrnes, 
the  Cavenaghs,  and  many  others  who  had 
been  troublesome  to  the  English  rulers,  and 
peopling  their  territories  with  new  English 
settlers.  The  answer  to  this  was  a  plain 
one.  It  had  been  the  opinion  of  the  Irish 
council  and,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  king 
himself,  that,  among  the  numerous  difficul- 
ties with  which  the  Irish  government  was 
beset,  it  was  better  and  safer  to  use  every 
means  to  change  the  native  septs  of  Leinster 
into  obedient  and  faithful  subjects,  by  con- 
ciliation, or  even  by  the  adoption  of  force, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  raising  a  general 
ferment  throughout  the  island  by  attempting 
to  expel  them  altogether.  At  the  moment 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  most  of  them 
were  giving  the  most  satisfactory  marks  of 
their  fidelity  to  the  English  crown ;  although, 
within  a  few  months,  we  shall  see  one  or  two 
of  them  rising  without  cause,  and  provoking 
that  very  severity  which  the  English  govern- 
ment had  itself  hesitated  in  using. 

Another  charge,  connected  in  some  mea- 
sure with  this,  and  equally  answered  by  the  j 
fact  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  lord 
deputy  to  apply  a  remedy,  was  that  he  per- 
mitted   the    Irish    chiefs,    especially  the 


O'Neills,  and  the  O'Donnells,  to  carry  on 
their  old  hostilities  among  themselves-  The 
effect  of  this,  it  was  represented,  would  ne- 
cessarily be,  that  the  great  chiefs  would, 
under  cover  of  their  peace  with  the  English 
government,  gradually  reduce  under  their 
sway  the  smaller  septs  around  them,  who 
had  often  embarrassed  them  in  their  wars 
with  the  English,  and  that  they  were  thus 
increasing  and  concentrating  their  strength 
for  the  time  when  accident  or  necessity 
might  again  induce  them  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion.    It  was  further  alleged 
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I  that  the  lord  deputy  had  not  compelled,  as 
j  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  Irish  chiefs  to 
fulfil  all  the  articles  of  their  compacts,  and 
,  that,  whereas  they  had  promised  to  make 
t  roads  through  their  various  territories,  to 
i  reduce  their  armed  forces,  to  dismiss  the 
greater  part  of  their  idle  retainers,  and  to 
adopt  the  English  laws  and  manners,  none 
of  these  things  had  been  performed,  and  the 
Irish  continued  to  follow  their  old  laws  and 
customs.  The  rest  of  the  chancellor's  charges 
were  too  vague  and  general  to  require  any 
serious  answer ;  and,  in  reply  to  one  in  which 
!  Allen  insinuated  that  the  deputy  was  too 
confiding  in  his  dealings  with  the  Irish  who 
had  submitted,  and  repeated  the  old  com- 
plaint that  Irishmen  were  faithless  in  keep- 
ing their  promises,  Sentleger  makes  the 
j  somewhat  significant  remark,  "I  know  not 
wherein  they  have  greatly  broken  them,  but 
[  perchance,  if  Englishmen  being  there  were 
I  well  examined,  they  all  keep  not  their  pro- 
mises." 

Such  were  the  cheering  prospects  in  Ire- 
j  land  when  sir  Antony  Sentleger  returned  to 
\  reassume  the  office  of  lord  deputy.  But  a 
sudden  change  was  produced  in  the  senti- 
ments of  some  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
They  appear  to  have  ascribed  the  power 
which  the  English  had  latterly  gained  in 
Ireland  more  to  the  individual  character  of 
the  king,  than  to  the  conduct  of  their  gover- 
nors, and  they  recovered  their  courage  when 
they  learnt  that  the  crown  of  England  was 
transferred  to  the  brows  of  a  child.  The 
first  symptoms  of  disorder  were  shown  in 
sin  insurrection  of  the  Geraldincs  of  Kildare, 
headed  by  two  nephews  of  the  late  earl,  one 
of  whom  bore  the  significant  name  of  Mau- 
rice of  the  Wood,  given  to  him  probably  on 
account  of  the  wildne&s  of  his  life.  At  the 
first  outburst,  they  committed  great  depre- 
dations, plundering  Bally more-Eustnce  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  Rathvilly  in  Carlow, 
and  several  parts  of  Kildare,  where  they 
burnt  the  town  of  Rathangan.  They  re- 
mained in  open  rebellion  several  months, 
until  they  were  entirely  defeated  at  the 
town  of  Three-Castles  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, where  the  English  forces  were  assisted 
by  the  O'Tooles.  Maurice  of  the  Woods, 
j  with  his  brother,  and  fourteen  other  leaders, 
were  taken  prisoners  and  carried  to  Dublin, 
where  they  were  executed  as  traitors.  A 
certain  importance  was  given  to  this  in- 
surrection by  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond, who,  on  the  decth  of  Hcury  VIII., 


[new  insurrections. 

retired  to  his  great  estates  in  the  south,  I 
and  there  resumed  the  state  and  indepen- 
dence which  had  been  assumed  by  his  an- 
cestors. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  with  this 
outbreak  a  feud  arose  between  the  O'Kellys 
and  O'Maddens,  which  led  to  some  blood- 
shed ;  and  then  O'Connor  Faly  and  O'Moore 
of  Leix,  encouraged  by  the  first  successes  of 
the  insurgents,  and  seduced  by  their  old 
sympathies  for  the  Geraldincs,  threw  oft' 
their  lately  assumed  allegiance,  and  joined 
in  burning  and  plundering  the  county  of 
Kildare. 

At  this  moment  Edward  Bcllingham,  a 
brave  and  experienced  commander,  was  sent 
over  with  the  office  of  marshal  of  the  army, 
at  the  head  of  six  hundred  horse  and  four 
hundred  foot;  and  with  this  seasonable  rein- 
forcement, he  lost  no  time  in  joining  the 
lord  deputy.  They  invaded  Offaly,  and  laid 
the  country  waste  as  far  as  Croaghan  in 
King's  County,  whence  they  returned,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Irish  annalist,  "without 
getting  battle  or  submission."  Then  O'Con- 
nor and  O'Moore  reappeared  in  Kildare,  and 
burnt  the  town  of  Athy,  with  great  slaughter 
of  its  inhabitants.  This  provoked  a  new 
invasion  by  Sentleger  and  Bellingham,  who 
overrun  the  whole  of  Offaly  and  Leix,  and 
drove  the  insurgents  into  Connaught.  The 
latter  were  proclaimed  traitors  and  outlaws, 
and  their  territories  were  seized  upon  as 
forfeited  to  the  king.  The  Irish  landholders 
were  dispossessed  and  driven  from  their 
homes,  sometimes,  as  it  is  said,  with  circum- 
stances of  great  cruelty,  and  strong  garrisons 
were  placed  in  Offaly  and  Leix  to  keep  those 
countries,  which  were  now  added  to  the 
English  pale,  in  subjection.  Bellingham, 
who  thus  gained  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
who  extended  the  limits  of  the  pale,  was 
rewarded  with  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
accconipanicd  with  a  full  approbation  of  his 
conduct. 

O'Connor  and  O'Moore,  joined  by  Cahir 
Roe  O'Connor  and  other  chiefs,  sustained 
themselves  during  nearly  a  year,  in  spite  of 
successive  defeats;  but  at  last,  deserted  by  j 
their  Irish  followers,  who  saw  no  prospect  i 
but  that  of  destruction  in  renewing  the  eon-  1 
test,  the  two  chiefs  of  Offaly  and  Leix  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
lord  deputy.     Sentleger  being  about  this 
time  recalled,  the  two  Irish  chiefs  accompa- 
nied him  to  England,  where   they  were 
retained,  although  the  treatment  they  expe- 
rienced is  differently  represented.  According 
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to  aome  authorities  they  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  treated  with  great  rigour,  while 
others  say  that  they  were  merely  retained 
at  court,  and  even  taken  into  favour,  each 
receiving  a  yearly  pension  from  the  exche- 
quer of  a  hundred  pounds.  O'Moore  died 
not  long  after  his  arrival  in  England.  Many 
of  the  kinsmen  and  followers  of  these  chiefs 
were  induced  also  to  leave  their  native 
country,  and  take  service  in  the  English 
army;  and  thus  sir  Edward  Bellingham,  who 
now,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1548,  was  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Ireland  with  the  office 
of  lord  justice,  was  relieved  from  any  serious 
obstacles  in  settling  the  new  English  district* 
!of  Leix  and  Offaly. 

Another  insurrection,  planned  by  some 
young  lords  of  the  family  of  the  Fitz  Eus- 
taces, who  had  found  means  to  involve  in  it 
their  father  the  viscount  Baltinglas,  but 
which  was  repressed  by  the  quick  and  ener- 
getic measures  of  the  present  rulers  of  Ire- 
land, had  for  its  object  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  excited  by  the  intrigues  of  the  pope. 

The  severity  exercised  in  the  case  of 
Offaly  and  Leix,  and  the  power  and  activity 
'shown  by  the  government  in  other  quarters, 
soon  checked  the  inclination  to  rebel  which 
had  shown  itself  among  the  Irish  chiefs  at 
the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  and 
the  native  Irish  were  becoming  gradually 
conscious  of  the  advantages  they  received 
from  the  protection  of  the  English  crown 
and  the  regular  administration  of  English 
laws.  Some  of  them  voluntarily  laid  aside 
the  old  Brehon  system,  and  submitted  their 
differences  to  the  decision  of  English  courts; 
and  lesser  chieftains  willingly  transferred  to 
the  crown  the  sort  of  allegiance  which  they 
had  formerly  been  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
greater  chiefs  on  whose  borders  they  lay, 
and  surrendered  their  lands  to  have  them 
restored  to  hold  by  English  tenures.  Thus, 
Maguire  of  Fermanagh,  one  of  the  cele- 
brated chieftains  of  Ulster,  had  been  con- 
sidered as  a  dependent  upon  the  great 
|  O'Neill.  A  dispute  arose  between  them, 
[  and  Maguire  referred  the  decision  of  the 
case  to  the  lord  deputy  and  council.  The 
latter  received  Maguire's  submission,  ad- 
mitted him  to  the  king's  protection  and 
1  peace,  and  released  him  from  all  further 
i  dependence  on  O'Neill.  Some  of  the  greater 
I  chieftains  followed  the  example  of  their 
dependents,  and  felt  that  their  extensive 
possessions  would  be  best  protected  by  plac- 
ing them  under  the  safeguard  of  the  crown. 
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This  process  of  voluntary  attachment  was 
gradually  producing  an  important  change 
over  a  large  portion  of  Ireland. 

A  remarkable  act  of  vigour  and  modera- 
tion secured  the  peace  of  the  south.  The 
earl  of  Desmond  is  said  to  have  co-operated 
with  a  strong  force  raised  among  his  depen-  '. 
dents  in  reducing  Leix  and  Offaly;  but, 
with  this  exception,  he  continued  to  hold 
himself  aloof  from  court,  and  appears  to 
have  at  length  made  himself  the  object  of 
suspicion.    When  he  was  summoned  by  the ;  1 
new  lord  justice,  sir  Edward  Bellingham,  toi 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  great  lords  at  Dublin, 
the  earl  of  Desmond  refused  obedience  to  the 
writ,  under  the  pretence,  as  it  appears,  that 
he  was  engaged  in  the  festivities  of  Christ- 
mas.  Bellingham,  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, assembled  a  small  body  of  horse,  and, 
without  making  any  one  acquainted  withi 
his  design,  marched  directly  into  Ulster, 
presented  himself  unexpectedly  at  Des- 
mond's house,  and  finding  the  earl  quietly 
seated  by  his  fire,  saluted  him  courteously, , 
acquainted  him  with  the  object  of  his  visit, ' 
and  carried  him  back  with  him  to  Dublin. 
There,  according  to  the  story  preserved  by .  ', 
Stanihurst,  he  "  did  so  instruct,  school,  and 
inform  him,  that  he  made  a  new  man  of  him, 
and  reduced  him  to  a  conformity  in  manners, 
apparel,  and  behaviour,  appertaining  to  his 
estate  and  degree;  as  also  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  duty  and  obedience  to  his  sovereign 
and  prince;  and  made  him  to  kneel  upon 
his  knees  sometimes  an  hour  together  before! 
he  knew  his  duty."    "  This,  though,"  adds! 
Stanihurst,  " it  were  very  strange  to  the; 
earl,  who,  having  not  been  trained  up  in| 
any  civility,  knew  not  what  appertained  to: 
his  duty  and  calling,  neither  yet  of  what 
authority  and  majesty  the  king  his  sovereign 
was;  yet  when  he  had  well  digested  and 
considered  of  the  matter,  he  thought  him- 
self mdst  happy  that  ever  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  said  deputy,  and  did  for  ever  after 
so  much  honour  him,  as  that  continually  all 
his  lifetime,  at  every  dinner  and  supper,  lie 
would  pray  for  the  good  sir  Edward  Belling- 
ham; and,  at  all  casings,  he  was  so  obedient 
and  dutiful,  as  none  more  in  that  land." 

While  the  southern  province  was  thui 
kept  in  tranquillity,  the  Irish  chiefs  of  the 
north  appeared  to  be  meditating  new  dis- 
orders. The  O'Neills,  O'Donnells,  and 
O'Doghertys,  conspiring  together,  are  said 
to  have  made  some  overtures  to  the  French 
king  for  assistance  against  the  English 
power,  and  to  have  offered  to  become  his 
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subjects  and  shake  off  all  dependence  upon 
!  the  English  crown,  if  he  would  obtain  the 
'  pope's  gift  of  Ireland  and  land  a  French 
army  in  Ulster  to  co-operate  with  them. 
France  was  at  tliis  moment  in  alliance  with 
the  Scots,  on  the  eve  of  a  new  war  with 

i  England,  and  probably  calculating  on  a  large 
amount  of  discontent  excited  among  the 
Irish  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  English 
government  and  the  rigorous  steps  taken  to 
enforce  the  new  reformations  in  religion,  its 
monarch  was  willing  to  lend  an  ear  to  pro- 
posals which  seemed  calculated  to  embarrass 

■  his  enemies.  Francis  I.  accordingly  sent  as 
a  special  envoy  to  the  Ulster  chiefs,  a  French 
soldier  of  considerable  skill  and  experience, 
the  baron  de  Fourquevaux,  who  had  already 
served  in  the  Scottish  wars.  This  nobleman 
was  attended  by  the  sieur  de  Monluc,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Valence.  They  repaired  to 
Dumbarton  in  Scotland,  from  whence  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  set  sail,  and  there 
they  met  with  two  Irish  gentlemen,  George 
Paris  and  William  Fitzgerald,  who  were  re- 
turning from  France,  where  they  had  been 
sent  to  solicit  assistance  for  the  insurgent 
Geraldines,  as  well  as  one  of  the  O'Moores, 

i  probably  a  sufferer  in  the  late  proceedings 
in  Leix  and  Oflaly,  who  professed  to  have 
been  employed  in  a  similar  commission  on 
behalf  of  the  O'Byrnes,  the  O'Carrolls,  and 
other  chiefs  of  Leinster.* 
At  length,  sailing  from  Dumbarton,  they 
reached  the  coast  of  Ireland  in  tempestuous 
weather,  and  were  compelled  to  anchor  for 
the  night  off  Green  Castle,  at  the  mouth 
of  Lough  Foyle.  It  was  Shrove  Tuesday 
when  they  arrived  at  this  place.  Next  day 
the  violence  of  the  weather  was  so  great, 

!  that  they  could  proceed  no  farther  than  a 
large  square  tower  of  stone  called  Culmor 
Fort,  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  a  son  of 

|    O'Dogherty,  a  dependent  of  the  O'Donnell. 

(    Here  the  envoys  requested  shelter  till  the 

,    storm  was  over,  announcing  themselves  as 
two  French  gentlemen  sent  by  the  king  of 
France  to  O'Donnell,  to  whom  they  gave 
'  the  title  of  the  count  or  earl.    During  their 

•  The  baron  de  Fourquevaux,  by  direction  of  the 
'  king,  kept  a  daily  record  of  bis  journey  to  Ireland, 
which  is  still  preserved. 

f  "  He  was  verie  exquisit  and  carefullin  the  goveme- 
ment,  as  few  before  him  the  like;  as  well  in  matters 
martia.ll,  as  politike,  magnanimous  and  courageous; 
in  the  one,  to  the  appalling  of  the  cnimio,  and  as 
severe  and  upright  in  the  other  to  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwelth.  For  neither  by  flatterie  could  he  be 
gained,  nor  by  briberie  be  corrupted;  he  was  feared 
i  for  his  severetie,  and  beloved  for  his  intcgritie,  and 


stay  at  Culmor  Fort  they  received  a  visit  | 
from  the  papal  nominee  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Armagh,  Robert  Waucop,  or,  as  the  name 
was  Latinized,  Venantius,  which  had  no 
doubt  reference  to  the  object  of  their  mis-  ! 
sion.  Proceeding  on  their  journey,  the  j 
two  emissaries  reached  in  safety  the  castle 
of  O'Donncll  at  Donegal,  whither,  it  appears, 
the  earl  of  Tyrone,  O'Neill,  had  also  re- 
paired; and  the  two  chieftains  of  the  north 
bound  themselves  by  oath,  in  their  own 
names  and  in  those  of  all  their  brother 
chieftains,  to  place  their  lives,  forces,  and 
possessions  under  the  protection  of  France, 
so  that  "  whoever  was  king  of  France,  the 
same  should  be  likewise  king  of  Ireland." 
If  this  statement  be  true,  it  would  show  a 
more  extensive  confederacy  among  the  native 
chiefs  than  other  circumstances  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.  Next  year  the  secret  prac- 
tices between  the  court  of  France  and  the 
Irish  chieftains  was  renewed,  and  the  same 
George  Paris,  a  gentleman  of  the  English 
pale,  was  employed  in  it.  It  is  probable 
that  sanguine  agents  like  this  deceived  both  ! 
sides  by  promising  far  more  than  they  were  | 
authorised  to  promise,  or  than  either  party  : 
was  willing  or  able  to  perform.  Paris  had 
been  obliged  to  fly  the  English  pale  for 
treasonable  practices,  for  which  his  father  or 
brother  had  been  executed,  and  a  letter 
addressed  from  Ireland  to  the  English  privy 
council  at  this  period  informs  us  that  on 
this  account  he  sought  "  all  the  means  he 
could  to  annoy  the  king  and  the  realm,  and 
for  that  purpose  had  been  a  common  post 
between  the  wild  Irish  and  the  French." 

At  this  period  the  Irish  government  was 
suffering  again  from  the  frequent  change  in 
its  rulers.  Sir  Edward  Bellingham  executed 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  prudence  as  well 
as  energy,  and  appears  to  have  gained  the 
respect  of  the  chiefs  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal  as  well  as  that  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
pale  ;f  yet  he  also  was  exposed  to  the  same 
jealousies  and  clamours  that  had  tormented 
his  predecessors,  and  these  became  so  loud 
that  in  1540  he  was  recalled  from  his  govern- 
no  governor  for  the  most  universallie  better  reported 
of  than  was  he.  But  as  vertue  hath  the  contraric  to 
cnitnie,  so  he  found  it  true;  for  he  was  so  envied  of, 
and  that  rebellious  nation  not  brooking  so  woortliie 
a  man,  who  travelled  all  the  waies  he  could  to  reduce 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  their 
duties,  and  also  to  reforme  that  corrupt  state  of 
govetnement,  that  great  practises  and  devises  were 
made  for  his  revocation,  and  matters  of  great  im-  , 
portance  informed  and  inforccd  against  him." — 
Stanihurst. 
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ment.    He  was  succeeded  by  sir  Francis 
Bryan,  an  Englishman  who  had  married  the 
countess  dowager   of  Ormond,   and  was 
governor  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and 
j    Kilkenny.    He  was  appointed  marshal  of 
j  the  army  and  lord  justice,  and  took  the 
'■  oaths  of  office  on  the  29th  of  December, 
!  1549,  but  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  the  follow  - 
ing  February,  at  Clonmel,  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  invade  the  district  of  Ely.  Sir  Wil- 
i  liam  Brabazon  was  thereupon  appointed  lord 
justice,  and  on  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  9th  of  July,  sir  Antony  Sentleger  was 
restored  to  his  office  of  lord  deputy. 

It  was  in  the  interval  between  the  recall 
of  Bellingham  and  the  return  of  Sentleger, 
that  the  French  mission  described  above 
arrived  in  Ulster,  and  at  that  time  both  the 
great  chieftains  of  the  north  were  involved 
in  domestic  strife.  In  Tirconnell,  Calvagh 
O'Donncll  had  risen  in  arms  against  his 
father  Manus,  and  was  joined  by  the  O'Kanes 
and  other  turbulent  and  warlike  septs.  A 
decisive  battle,  fought  at  Ballybolly  in  Done- 
gal, had  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  the  chief- 
tain of  the  O'Kanes,  and  in  the  entire  defeat 
of  Calvagh,  who  was  obliged  in  consequence 
to  conceal  himself  among  his  friends,  but  he 
persevered  in  his  hostilities,  and  we  shall 
find  him  a  little  later  gaining  the  upper  hand 
in  this  unnatural  strife. 

The  struggle  of  parties  in  T)Tone  was 
more  obstinate,  and  more  important  in  its 
effects  on  the  English  government,  and  on 
j  the  whole  island.     It  first  brought  into 
'notice  the  celebrated  Shane  O'Neill,  who 
I  i  afterwards  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the 
;  officers  of  queen  Elizabeth.    Con  O'Neill, 
I  the  chieftain  on  whom  the  late  king  had 
conferred  the  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone,  had, 
it  is  said,  carried  on  an  adulterous  inter- 
course with  the  wife  of  a  smith  named 
:  Killaie  of  Dundalk,  who  afterwards  left  her 
husband,  and  she  then  declared  to  the  O'Neill 
that  one  of  her  children,  named  Matthew, 
,  was  his  son.    Such  a  declaration,  it  appears, 
was  considered,  according  to  the  Irish  law  or 
custom,  a  sufficient  ground  of  affiliation;* 
.and,  as  little  distinction  was  made  between 
bastards  and  legitimate  issue,  Con  O'Neill 
immediately  adopted  him,  and,  as  he  was 
i  the  eldest  of  his  family,  declared  him  heir  to 
the  chieftainship,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
title  of  baron  of  Dungannon.  The  partiality 

•  "  And  here  understand  you  the  wickednesse  of 
this  countrie;  which  is,  that  if  anie  woman  doo  mis- 
like  hir  husband,  and  will  depart  from  him.  he  shall 
have  all  sucli  children  as  were  borne  of  hir  bodie 
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of  the  carl  of  Tyrone  for  his  son  Matthew 
had  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  especially  of  John, 
or,  according  to  the  Irish  form  of  his  name, 
which  is  better  known  in  history,  Shane 
O'Neill,  the  second  and  legitimate  son. 
The  objection  to  the  baron  of  Dungannon 
was  not  his  illegitimacy,  which  would  have 
had  little  weight  with  the  Irish,  but  his  bro- 
thers said  that  their  father  had  been  de- 
ceived by  his  paramour,  and  that  Matthew 
was  well  known  to  be  the  son  of  the  smith 
of  Dundalk,  whom,  being  the  favourite  of  his 
mother,  she  had  intruded  into  the  princely 
house  of  Tyrone  by  a  falsehood. 

Shane  O'Neill  appears  to  have  possessed 
in  an  unusual  degree  the  talents  necessary 
for  gaining  power  and  authority  among  the 
rude  population,  over  whom  his  ancestors  had 
ruled  as  kings,  and  his  ambition  to  emulate 
their  glory  was  equalled  only  by  his  hatred 
of  the  English  government,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  the  cause  that  his  family  had  lost 
its  titles  and  dignities.  After  his  father's 
return  from  his  visit  to  the  English  court, 
Shane  lost  no  opportunity  of  calling  to  his 
memory  the  greatness  of  their  ancestors,  and 
the  claims  which  he  had  derived  from  them 
to  the  lofty  position  of  king  of  Ireland,  and 
as  it  happened  he  found  ears  that  did  not 
refuse  to  listen  to  his  counsels.  As  these 
sentiments  took  possession  of  the  earl  of 
Tyrone,  his  affections  became  gradually 
estranged  from  the  baron  of  Dungannon; 
and  the  latter,  in  self-defence,  drew  more 
closely  his  alliance  with  the  English. 

The  two  parties  in  Tyrone  were  thus 
gradually  exasperating  each  other,  without 
proceeding  to  actual  hostilities,  until  at 
length,  in  1551,  the  suspicions  of  the  English 
government  at  Dublin  were  so  far  excited  by 
the  baron  of  Dungannon's  reports  of  the 
anti-English  practices  of  his  father,  that 
they  caused  the  latter  to  be  arrested  and 
committed  to  close  confinement  at  Dublin. 
Shane  O'Neill  and  his  younger  brothers  now 
took  to  amis,  and  declared  war  against  their 
brother  Matthew  and  the  English  who  pro- 
tected him. 

At  this  time,  the  summer  of  1551,  sir 
Antony  Sentleger  had  been  recalled,  and  he 
had  been  "succeeded  by  sir  James  Crofts,  with 
the  title  of  lord  justice,  who  marched  to  the 
north  in  support  of  the  party  of  the  baron 

during  their  abode  togither,  except  such  as  she  shall 
name  to  be  begotten  by  anie  other  man,  which  man 
so  named  shall  by  their  custome  have  the  said  child."— 
Stanihur$t. 
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of  Dungannon.  But  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded rashly,  and  without  a  prudent  estimate 
of  the  forces  of  his  opponent,  and  his  first  ope- 
rations were  singularly  unsuccessful.  A  first 
invasion  of  Ulster  by  the  lord  justice  appears 
to  have  led  to  no  other  result  than  the  col- 
lection of  plunder.  He  carried  the  English 
army  to  the  northern  coast,  where  the  sons 
of  Con  O'Neill  appear  to  have  trusted  in  the 
alliance  of  the  Scottish  adventurers  from  the 
islands,  who  had  latterly  crowded  to  this 
coast,  both  to  plunder  and  to  form  settle- 
ments. A  portion  of  the  English  army  des- 
patched in  lour  ships  to  plunder  the  island 
of  Rathlin,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
body  of  the  island  Scots  had  landed  there  to 
oppose  them,  was  entirely  cut  off.  After 
this  disaster,  the  lord  justice  returned  with 
the  remainder  of  the  army  to  the  English 
pale,  to  recruit  for  a  second  invasion  of 
Ulster.  He  accordingly  soon  afterwards 
marched  again  to  the  north ;  but  the  O'Neills 
and  the  Scots  had  employed  the  interval 
in  organizing  their  army,  and  an  obstinate 
battle  ended  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
English  with  considerable  slaughter.  Next 
spring  sir  James  Crofts  marched  into  Ulster 
for  the  third  time,  and  established  himself 
at  Belfast,  where  he  built  a  castle,  but  he 
was  again  mortified  by  defeats.  A  strong 
detachment  of  the  English  army,  under  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Savages,  having 
advanced  incautiously  in  search  of  plunder, 
was  attacked  by  the  O'Neills  of  Clannaboy, 
and  was  driven  back  with  considerable  loss. 
The  baron  of  Dungannon,  in  the  meanwhile, 
having  raised  a  large  force  of  his  Irish  ad- 
herents, was  marching  to  join  the  English 
army  at  Belfast,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  night,  and  obliged  to  encamp  till  next 
day  at  some  distance  from  that  place.  Shane 
O'Neill,  who  had  hurried  forwards  with  the 
hope  of  preventing  the  junction  of  his  brother 
with  the  lord  justice,  made  one  of  those 
sudden  night  attacks  on  his  camp  which  had 
been  so  often  successful  in  Irish  warfare, 
and  Matthew  of  Dungannon  was  obliged  to 
save  himself  and  the  wreck  of  his  army  by  a 
precipitate  flight,  after  having  lost  a  great 
number  of  his  men.  In  the  autumn,  sir 
James  Crofts  returned  again  into  Ulster  with 
a  greater  army  than  before;  but  the  Irish 
on  this  occasion  adopted  their  old  policy  of 
seeking  shelter  in  their  woods  and  fastnesses, 
and  the  only  result  of  the  lord  justice's 
expedition  was  the  destruction  of  the  corn 
and  the  devastation  of  the  open  country. 
After  this  invasion,  each  party  seems  by 
vol.  i.  3  b 


tacit  consent  to  have  abstained  for  some  time 
from  further  hostilities. 

Meanwhile  the  disorders  had  been  on  the 
increase  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  Before 
the  insurrection  in  Offaly  and  Leix  had  been 
appeased,  a  new  war  broke  out  between  the 
O'Melaghlins  and  Mac  Coghlans  in  the 
barony  of  Delvin,  and  that  district  was 
invaded  by  the  English  and  seized  for  the 
king.  The  English,  however,  were  soon 
afterwards  involved  in  a  war  with  the  O'Car- 
rolls  of  Ely,  whose  chief  had  been  thrown 
into  prison  in  Dublin,  and  the  Irish  of  Delvin 
seized  upon  the  occasion  to  rise  up  and 
deliver  themselves  from  the  yoke  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  them.  This  only  pro- 
voked a  severe  retribution,  for  Delvin  was 
immediately  overrun  by  another  English 
army,  which  committed  terrible  devastations; 
and  Ely  O'Carroll  experienced  a  similar 
fate.  O'Carroll  had  made  bis  peace  with 
the  government,  surrendered  his  territory  to 
the  crown,  and  received  it  again  as  a  fief, 
and  been  rewarded  with  the  title  of  baron  of 
Ely;  but  he  bad  become  involved  in  the 
revolts  of  neighbouring  septs,  and  he  was 
now  engaged  in  desperate  hostilities  with 
the  English.  He  allied  himself  with  the 
O'Kellys,  a  part  of  the  O'Melaghlins,  the 
Mac  Coghlans,  the  O'Connors,  and  even  the 
Mac  Morrough,  or  head  of  the  Cavcnaghs, 
and  thus  the  war  extended  from  Roscommon, 
through  a  part  of  Westmeath  and  Offaly, 
and  through  Ely,  Ormond,  the  counties  of 
Kildare  and  Tipperary,  and  into  Wicklow. 
The  English  had  broken  the  strength  of  this 
confederacy  by  a  strong  military  establish- 
ment at  Athlone,  and  by  an  alliance  with 
the  chieftain  of  the  Melaghlins,  who  was  at 
war  with  his  kinsmen ;  and  they  pressed  so 
hard  upon  the  O'Carrolls,  that  the  latter  were 
obliged  in  15i8  to  destroy  some  of  their 
principal  castles,  especially  that  of  Ely,  and 
those  of  Banagher,  Moystown,  and  Cloghan, 
to  hinder  them  from  becoming  garrisons  for 
their  enemies.  In  Tipperary  the  O'Carrolls 
were  for  a  short  time  victorious,  and  they 
there  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Nenagn,  as  well  as  the  monastery  of  Owney, 
which  had  been  used  by  the  English  as  a 
castle.  O'Carroll  then  joined  Mac  Coghlan 
in  plundering  the  district  of  Moy  Corran  in 
Westmeath. 

Early  in  the  next  year  the  O'Melaghlins, 
who  were  in  alliance  with  O'Carroll,  com- 
mitted a  daring  outrage  against  the  chieftain 
of  their  sept.  The  latter,  with  a  kinsman 
named  Murrough  O'Melaghlin,  had  taken 
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I  up  his  quarters  in  a  house  in  the  township 
of  Newcastle  in  "VVestmeath ;  the  insurgent 
i  O'Melaghlins,  by  a  secret  march,  succeeded 
j  in  surprising  him  in  his  house,  which  they 
1  surrounded  and  burnt  over  his  head,  killing 
or  severely  wounding  more  than  twenty  of 
|  his  followers.   O'Melaghlin  and  his  kinsman, 
:  Murrough,  escaped  narrowly,  the  latter  being 
wounded  in  the  fight.    The  insurgents  had, 
however,  at  this  time  been  in  all  quarters 
reduced  to  extremities,  and  O'Carroll  at 
!  length  presented  himself  before  the  lord 
justice  and  council  in  a  "great  court"  held 
at  Limerick,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
terms  of  peace  for  himself  and  his  confede- 
rates. 

i  During  two  or  three  successive  years  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  island  were 
in  a  comparative  state  of  tranquillity,  which 

<  was  disturbed  only  by  an  occasional  feud 
among  the  natives.  Feuds  of  this  kind, 
J  :  attended  with  the  deaths  of  their  respective 
chiefs,  occurred  during  the  year  1540  among 
;  J  the  O' Maddens  of  Longford,  among  the 
i  ■  O'Fcrralls,  and  among  the  O'Sullivans  of 
|  |  Cork.    In  the  spring  of  1550,  there  was  a 

I  violent  feud  among  the  Mac  Sweenys  of  the 
north,  in  which  the  Scots  took  part,  and  in 

'  the  course  of  which  the  town  of  Killybegs 
was  plundered.    In  1552,  there  were  similar 

j  feuds  among  the  O'Rourkes,  the  O'Reillys, 
and  the  O'Briens.  In  the  midst  of  these 
petty  commotions,  the  English  soldiery,  who 
were  now  distributed  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  country,  showed  their  zeal  for  the 
new  church  principles  by  plundering  and 
ruining  the  monastic  establishments,  which, 
however,  were  not  always  spared  by  the  Irish 
themselves.  The  Irish  chroniclers  lament 
especially  the  devastation  committed  in  the 
year  last  mentioned  by  the  English  garrison 
of  Athlone  upon  the  venerable  monastery  of 
Clonmacnoise,  and  they  tell  us  that  the 
soldiers,  in  their  eagerness  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction,  "took  the  large  bells 
out  of  the  belfry,  and  left  neither  Urge  nor 
small  bell,  image,  altar,  book,  gem,  nor  even 
glass  in  a  window  in  the  walls  of  the  church, 
that  they  did  not  carry  them  away." 

The  feud  which  gave  most  uneasiness  to 
the  English  authorities  was  that  among  the 
O'Briens  of  Thomond.  The  first  earl  of 
Thomond  died  in  1551,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Donough,  the  baron  of  lbrac- 
kan,  without  any  opposition.  In  the  case 
of  Donough,  who  had  been  a  devoted  friend 
to  the  English  in  their  wars  in  Munster,  the 
king  had  allowed  the  old  custom  of  tanislry, 
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by  which  Donough  O'Brien  was  heir  to  the 
chieftainship,  to  have  its  course,  but  it  was 
declared,  as  well  to  gratify  him  as  to  intro- 
duce the  English  law  of  descent,  that  the  suc- 
cession after  Donough's  death  should  be  in 
his  eldest  son  and  his  heirs.  The  Irish  looked 
still  with  jealousy  on  the  English  title  of 
earl  and  the  tenure  by  which  it  was  held,  j 
and  they  considered  their  chieftain  as  the 
O'Brien,  and  preferred  their  old  custom  of 
succession.  Donough's  brothers,  Donal  and 
Turlough,  who  were  shut  out  from  the  suc- 
cession by  the  English  law,  encouraged  and 
profited  by  the  popular  feeling,  and  early  in 
1553  rose  in  arms  to  compel  the  earl  to  name  i 
a  tanist  or  heir  to  the  chieftainship  according 
to  the  Irish  custom.  The  whole  of  Thomond 
was  involved  in  a  devastating  war,  until 
towards  Easter  the  death  of  the  earl,  slain 
barbarously,  as  it  is  said,  by  Donal  O'Brien, 
made  way  for  the  latter  to  seize  upon  the 
chieftainship.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a 
somewhat  similar  feud  broke  out  among  the 
Burkes  of  Connaught;  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  death  of  the  king  was  preparing 
the  way  in  England  for  a  storm  of  religious 
persecution,  Ireland  appeared  to  be  threat- 
ened with  a  renewal  ol  its  old  disorders. 

The  reformation  had  during  this  reign 
made  a  rapid  and  substantial  progress,  but  it  i 
had  still  made  no  advance  among  the  Irish, 
who  were  not  oidy  attached  to  their  old 
observances,  but  who  were  constantly 
agitated  by  the  agents  of  the  papal  party, 
who  impressed  upon  them  the  belief  that  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  was  inseparable  from 
their  own  national  independence.  The 
known  character  of  king  Henry  VIII.  had 
compelled  many  to  an  outward  profession  of 
obedience  to  his  church  mandates,  which 
they  hardly  felt  it  necessary  to  persevere  in 
under  his  successor ;  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  population  of  the  pale  were 
still  either  favourable  to  the  old  system,  or 
indifferent  to  either.  When  the  reformed 
liturgy  was  carried  over  from  England  in 
1550,  it  was  received  in  the  same  indifferent 
manner  by  most  of  those  who  were  obedient 
to  the  king,  while  it  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  much  larger  party  who  remained 
firm  in  their  attachment  to  Rome,  and  who, 
in  spite  of  the  known  illiterate  character  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  popish  clergy  of  Ire- 
land at  this  time,  looked  with  scorn  upon 
what  they  pretended  would  enable  any  illi- 
terate fellow  to  read  mass. 

The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  new  church 
regulations  was  increased  by  the  singular 
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mixture  of  both  religions  parties  among  the 
Irish  prelates  who  had  been  appointed  under 
Henry  VIII.,  when  Romish  bishops  and 
archbishops  were  sometimes  confirmed  in 
their  appointments  from  motives  of  policy ; 
while  in  parts  of  Ireland  remote  from  the 
seat  of  government,  bishops  nominated  by 
the  pope  were  allowed  to  hold  their  sees 
undisturbed.  It  was  thus  impossible  to 
carry  into  effect  any  measures  for  instruct- 
ing the  mass  of  the  people,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  reception  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trines in  the  same  manner  as  in  England. 
The  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  sir  Thomas 
Cusack,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland in  1552,  described  the  ignorance  of 
the  Irish  populace,  who  received  no  reli- 
gious instruction  from  one  party  or  the  other; 
"  hard  it  is,"  he  observed,  "  that  men  should 
know  their  duties  to  God  and  to  the  king, 
when  they  shall  not  hear  teaching  or  preach- 
ing throughout  the  year."  And  he  com- 
plained further  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
merest  mechanic  in  England  could  hear  and 
i  convey  instruction,  and  was  habituated  to 
religious  inquiry,  in  Ireland  "  preaching  we 
have  none,  which  is  our  lack,  without  which 
the  ignorant  can  have  no  knowledge."  Thus 
the  first  foundations  of  all  reformation  were 
wanting. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  late 
king,  on  the  death  of  Cromer  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  which  had  made  vacant  the  see  of 
most  importance  in  Ireland,  because  it 
claimed  the  primacy  of  the  whole  island,  the 
pope  nominated  Robert  Waucop  for  his 
successor.  The  king  however,  influenced, 
it  was  said,  by  the  advice  of  the  lord  deputy 
Sentleger,  refused  to  countenance  this 
interference  with  his  supremacy ;  and  as  that 


supremacy  was  now  acknowledged  by  the 
Irish  chiefs  themselves,  the  nominee  of  the 
king  remained  with  nothing  but  a  titular 
dignity,  and  a  native  of  Ireland  named  John 
Dowdal  was  appointed  by  royal  mandate  to 
the  primacy,  in  this  man  the  king  and  Sent- 
leger appear  to  have  been  deceived,  for  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Rome,  which  became  more 
conspicuous  after  Henry's  death.  When 
the  new  liturgy  was  delivered  in  a  convoca- 
tion of  the  Irish  churchmen,  the  primate  at 
the  head  of  his  northern  clergy  offered  the 
most  determined  opposition  to  it,  and  treated 
with  contempt  the  proposal  to  perform  divine 
service  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Sent- 
leger expostulated  with  him  mildly,  and  was 
proceeding  to  show  that  the  object  of  the 
new  liturgy  was  not  to  bring  religion  into 
contempt,  but  to  communicate  it  to  that 
numerous  class  who  had  been  hitherto  left 
in  ignorance,  when  archbishop  Dowdal  inter- 
rupted him  with  a  stern  and  haughty  admo- 
nition to  beware  of  the  curse  of  the  clergy, 
and  after  some  further  altercation,  departed 
from  the  assembly  followed  by  almost  all 
of  his  suffragans.  His  great  opponent,  arch- 
bishop Browne  of  Dublin,  who  now  remained 
the  first  in  dignity  among  the  assembled  pre- 
lates, and  also  was  celebrated  for  the  outward 
ardour  with  which  he  had  embraced  the  re- 
formed faith,  now  rose  and  declared  his  full 
acceptance  of  the  king's  order;  his  example 
was  followed  by  bishops  Staples  of  Meath, 
Lancaster  of  Kildare,  Travers  of  Leighlin, 
and  Coyn  of  Limerick,  and  on  Easter  day 
of  the  year  1551,  the  new  liturgy  was  read 
with  great  solemnity  in  the  cathedral  of 
Christchurch,  in  the  presence  of  the  deputy, 
magistrates,  and  clergy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

RELIGIOUS  DISPUTES  j  PERILOUS  "  VOCATION  "  OF  JOHN  BALE. 


HILE  the  reformed  party 
thus  enjoyed  their  tri- 
umph in  the  cathedral, 
archbishop  Dowdal  re- 
tired with  an  affected 
dignity  of  resentment  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Mary, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin, 
and  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  pub- 


lic councils,  or  to  hold  intercourse  with 
his  conforming  brethren.  His  opposition 
to  the  government  had  made  him  popular 
among  the  Irish  and  among  all  the  Romanists, 
and  this  sudden  popularity  acting  upon  a 
mind  which  was  evidently  influenced  in  no  j 
slight  degree  by  ambition  and  pride,  made  , 
the  primate  still  more  obstinate  in  his  re- 
sistance. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  caused  by 
!  these  religious  disputes,  in  the  spring  of 
1 1551,    Sentlcger   was   suddenly  recalled, 
and  sir  James  Crofts,  a  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber,  sent  over  to  Ireland  as  his 
successor.    Sentleger  appears  to  have  acted 
with  impartiality  between  the  two  creeds, 
and  his  recall  is  said  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  complaints  of  archbishop  Browne,  who 
represented  the  deputy's  supincness  in  the 
cause  of  the  reformation  as  a  chief  cause  of 
the  obstinacy  of  the  northern  clergy  in  their 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  court,  where 
Browne  had  risen  in  importance  in  the  same 
degree  as  Dowdal  had  become  popular  with 
the  Romish  party.  Although  Dowdal's  con- 
duct had  given  great  offence  to  the  English 
court,  the  first  care  of  the  new  deputy  was 
I  to  labour  by  persuasion   and  address  to 
soften  his  opposition  and  reconcile  him  to 
the  new  regulations  of  public  worship.  He 
addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  his  retreat  at 
j    St.  Mary's  abbey,  which  was  delivered  into 
the  primate's  hands  by  the  bishop  of  Meath. 
!  I  In  this  he  reminded  him  of  the  obedience 
•  due  to  his  sovereign,  which  the  Saviour 
'  had  recommended  by  his  own  example,  and 
|  which  bishops  of  Rome  had  not  scrupled 
i  to  acknowledge ;  he  expressed  his  desire  as 
j  deputy  of  being  the  instrument  of  recon- 
ciling him  with  his  spiritual  brethren ;  and 
he  urged  him  to  appoint  a  place  of  con- 
ference for  this  purpose,  in  order  that  the 
discipline  of  the  church  of  Ireland  might 
,  be  adjusted  amicably  by  the  clergy,  as  the 
1  only  means  of  preventing  some  still  more 
j  stringent  orders  of  regulation. 

The  pride  of  the  disobedient  prelate  was 
|  not  lowered  by  the  importance  thus  given 
j  to  him  by  his  opponents.  He  replied  coldly 
i  that  he  had  too  good  reason  to  fear  that 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  bringing  him 
J  to  a  conference  with  a  number  of  obstinate 
churchmen,  yet,  although  he  professed  that 
i  he  had  no  hope  that  the  differences  which 
had   occasioned    his  separation   could  be 
easily  adjusted,  he  accepted  the  friendly 
I  offer  of  the  deputy,  while  he  made  an 
excuse  for   not  condescending  to  present 
himself  at  his  court.     Sir  James  Crofts 
overlooked   the  provocation  contained  in 
this  resolution  of  the  proud  prelate,  in  his 
earnest  desire  to  reconcile  the  whole  body 
of  the  Irish  clergy  to  the  royal  ordinance, 
and  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  ngree  to  a 
meeting  between  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
two  opposing  parties.    The  conference  was 
opened  in  the  form  of  a  theological  dis- 
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putation,  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
abbey.  Dowdal  there  defended  the  ritual 
of  the  Romish  mass,  which  was  opposed 
by  the  bishop  of  Meath,  who  was  now 
the  zealous  advocate  of  the  reformation,  I 
although,  even  in  appointing  tins  opponent,  i 
there  was  an  indulgent  leniency  shown 
towards  the  archbishop's  feelings.  Such  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  where  there  was  no 
authoritative  ,  umpire,  was  a  mere  osten- 
tatious display  of  argument;  both  parties 
claimed  the  victory,  and  each  retired  with 
feelings  of  greater  acrimony  against  his 
opponent. 

In  fact,  as  no  law  had  yet  established  the 
new  liturgy  in  Ireland,  the  court  had  no  t 
direct  means  of  punishing  the  ecclesiastic 
who  thus  set  its  authority  at  defiance,  and 
it  was  therefore  powerless  in  enforcing  im- 
mediate conformity.  In  this  emergency, 
however,  a  plan  of  proceeding  was  adopted 
against  the  refractory  prelate,  which  pro- 
duced an  effect  that  is  not  easily  appre- 
ciated at  the  present  time.  A  dispute  for 
supremacy  haa  long  raged  between  the  sees 
of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  both  of  which 
claimed  the  primacy,  the  former  as  being 
established  by  St.  Patrick,  and  the  latter  as 
being  the  metropolis  of  the  English  posses- 
sions. After  much  acrimonious  discussion, 
and  repeated,  though  vain,  appeals  to  popes  < 
and  kings  and  councils,  it  was  at  length 
agreed,  as  a  mode  of  reconciling  the  claims 
of  the  contending  parties,  who  placed  most 
importance  in  the  question  whether  the 
archbishop  of  Armagh  should  have  his  cro- 
sier borne  erect  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  rival,  that  each  prelate  should  be  entitled  j 
to  primatical  dignity,  and  erect  his  crosier 
in  the  diocese  of  the  other;  but  that  accord- 
ing to  the  distinction  established  in  England  ! 
between  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  York,  ] 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  should  be  contented  ; 
with  the  title  of  primate  of  Ireland,  while 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh  should  receive 
that  of  primate  of  all  Ireland.  The  distinc- 
tion had  so  far  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  j 
parties;  but  the  court  now  gave  a  new  judg- 
ment, which  seems  to  have  struck  archbishop  [ 
Dowdal  with  the  deepest  mortification.  By 
the  king's  patent,  the  see  of  Armagh  was 
deprived  of  the  superior  title,  which,  with 
all  its  powers  and  privileges,  was  conferred 
on  Browne  and  his  successors  for  ever  in  the 
see  of  Dublin. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  was  different 
from  what  we  might  reasonably  expect. 
The  proud  prelate  who  had  set  the  govern-  ; 
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ment  at  defiance,  who  had  stood  upon  the 
sanctity  of  his  office,  was  suddenly  struck 
with  terror  in  the  midst  of  the  popularity 
which  his  bold  conduct  had  secured  for 
him.  He  seems  to  have  apprehended  that 
this  was  only  the  first  step  towards  greater 
rigour;  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  his  sec 
had  already  been  sacrificed  in  consequence 
of  his  opposition  to  the  crown,  and  he  now 
appears  to  have  thought  that  his  person  was 
in  danger.  Instead  of  remaining  at  his  post 
to  face  the  storm  that  seemed  to  be  rising, 
he  suddenly  fled  to  the  continent,  and  thus 
deprived  his  party  of  a  leader  whose  station 
commanded  respect.  The  court  party  lost 
no  time  in  profiting  by  this  weak  step  of 
their  opponent;  it  was  represented  that  his 
flight  was  a  virtual  renunciation  of  his  pas- 
toral charge,  and  a  staunch  protestant  named 
Goodacre  was  appointed  as  his  successor  in 
the  archbishopric.  The  government  no 
longer  met  with  active  opposition  to  its 
measures;  but  it  had  still  to  contend  with  a 
greater  obstacle,  the  sullen  obstinacy  of  the 
people  and  the  entire  disobedience  of  all 
those  ecclesiastics  who  were  too  far  re- 
moved to  be  under  its  power. 

Of  these  obstacles  we  may  form  a  notion 
from  the  case  of  the  celebrated  John  Bale, 
an  English  ecclesiastic  of  great  learning,  but 
remarkable  for  his  violent  and  acrimonious 
hatred  of  popery,  who  was  at  this  moment 
appointed  by  king  Edward,  in  whose  favour 
he  stood  high,  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossory. 
The  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend were  subsequently  described  in  an 
account  published  by  this  prelate  himself  of 
what  he  terms  his  "  vocation." 

John  Bale,  well  known  in  the  literary 
history  of  England  by  his  numerous  writings, 
had  been  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  young 
king,  and  he  held  the  living  of  Bishop- 
stoke  in  Hampshire,  when,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1552,  the  court  being  at  South- 
ampton, he  was  nominated  to  the  vacant 
bishopric  of  Ossory.  He  declares  that  he 
accepted  the  appointment  with  reluctance; 
but  on  the  19th  of  December,  he  took  his 
leave  of  Bishopstoke,  and  proceeded  with 
his  wife  and  one  servant  to  Bristol, 
where  they  waited  nearly  a  month  for  a 
passage.  At  length,  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1553,  after  being  two  days  and  two  nights 
at  sea,  the  new  bishop  landed  at  Water- 
ford,  and  while  he  remained  in  that  city 
he  had  numerous  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing how  little  real  progress  the  refor- 
mation had  made  in  Ireland.   He  complains 


bitterly  of  the  idolatrous  manner  in  which 
the  communion  service  was  performed  in 
the  cathedral  there,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  "  they  wawled  over  their  dead,  with 
prodigious  howlings  and  pattcrings,  as 
though  their  souls  had  not  been  quieted 
in  Christ,"  as  well  as  of  divers  other 
"heathenish  behaviours;"  and  when  he  left 
he  did  not  omit  a  strong  expression  of  his 
opinion  "  that  Christ  had  there  no  bishop, 
neither  yet  the  king's  majesty  of  England 
any  faithful  officer  in  the  mayor."  On  his 
way  from  Waterford  to  Dublin,  bishop 
Bale  passed  a  night  at  Knocksopher,  at  the 
house  of  Adam  Walsh,  his  commissary- 
general  for  his  new  diosesc. 

From  his  first  entry  into  Ireland,  Bale 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  converse  with 
men  who  afforded  him  no  very  elevated 
standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  priest- 
hood which  he  was  called  to  rule ;  and  the 
clergy  at  first,  not  aware  of  the  rigid  piety 
of  the  English  reformer,  made  an  incau- 
tious display  of  the  very  vices  which  he 
considered  himself  commissioned  more  espe- 
cially to  correct  by  his  preaching.  Even 
from  the  first  moment  of  his  landing,  there 
arose  a  bitter  enmity  between  the  bishop 
of  Ossory  and  the  inferior  clergy,  and  by 
consequence  between  him  and  the  natives. 
An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  his  first 
night's  entertainment  in  the  house  of  Adam 
Walsh.  "At  supper,"  says  Bale,  "the 
parish  priest,  called  sir  Philip,  was  very 
serviceable,  and  in  familiar  talk  described 
unto  me  the  house  of  the  White  Friars, 
which  sometime  was  in  that  town,  conclud- 
ing in  the  end,  that  the  last  prior  thereof, 
called  William,  was  his  natural  father.  I 
asked  him  if  that  were  in  marriage.  He 
made  me  answer,  'No;  for  that  was,'  he  said, 
'against  his  profession.'  Then  counselled 
I  him  that  he  never  should  boast  of  it  more, 
'Why,'  said  he,  'it  is  an  honour  in  this 
land  to  have  a  spiritual  man,  as  a  bishop,  an 
abbot,  a  monk,  a  friar,  or  a  priest  to  father.' 
Witli  that,"  continues  Bale,  "I  greatly 
marvelled,  not  so  much  of  his  unshamcfast 
talk,  as  I  did  that  adultery,  borbidden  of 
God,  and  of  all  honest  men  detested,  should 
there  have  both  praise  and  preferment, 
thinking  in  procett  for  my  part  to  reform  it." 
At  Dublin,  Bale  says  that  "much  of  the 
people"  rejoiced  at  his  coming,  in  the  hope 
that  by  his  preaching  "the  pope's  supersti- 
tions" would  diminish,  and  the  true  chris- 
tian religion  increase.  He  was  honourably 
received  by  the  lord  chancellor,  sir  Thomas 
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Cusack,  and  met  with  an  old  acquaintance 
in  the  new  archbishop  of  Armagh,  Hugh 
Goodacre.  But  a  new  trial  awaited  him 
here,  and  he  obtained,  by  his  unflinching 
zeal,  a  decided  victory  over  the  spirit  of 
religious  moderation,  against  which  he 
looked  upon  it  as  his  duty  to  make  war  in 
whatever  shape  it  presented  itself.  The  feast 
of  the  purification  of  Our  Lady  had  been 
appointed  as  the  day  on  which  the  new  pre- 
late was  to  be  invested  or  consecrated,  and 
this  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  the 
bishops  of  Kildare  and  Down.  The  new 
ritual  had  as  yet  been  but  very  imperfectly 
received  in  Ireland,  and  had  not  been 
confirmed  by  any  Irish  act  of  parliament; 
and  when  the  appointed  day  arrived,  Lock- 
wood,  dean  of  Christ-church,  proposed  that 
the  Romish  ritual  should  be  observed,  under 
the  pretence  that  this  form  being  of  more 
force  through  the  diocese  over  which  Bale 
was  to  preside,  its  adoption  would  take 
away  much  cause  of  discontent  between 
him  and  his  diocesans.  The  prospect  of  a 
popish  successor  to  the  weakly  prince  who 
now  sat  on  the  throne  had  also  probably 
some  influence  in  making  people  in  au- 
thority slow  in  relinguishing  entirely  the 
old  rites,  at  the  moment  when  there  was 
an  imminent  chance  of  their  restoration. 
The  reasons  adduced  by  Lockwood  were 
coincided  in  by  archbishop  Browne,  (whom, 
although  he  had  of  late  times  talked  so 
much  against  the  papacy,  Bale  looked  upon 
as  little  better  than  an  ally  of  the  pope), 
and  by  the  rest  of  the  clergy  present,  and 
even  archbishop  Goodacre  was  constrained 
(though,  Bale  says,  much  against  his  will) 
to  acquiesce.  But  Bale  himself  remained 
firm  in  his  resolution  to  be  consecrated  by 
no  other  form  than  that  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  church  of  England,  and  he 
not  only  terrified  the  clergy  into  a  com- 
pliance, but,  when  he  saw  the  wafer  or 
stamped  cake  prepared  for  the  communion, 
he  suspended  the  whole  office  until  it  was 
removed  and  common  bread  placed  on  the 
table. 

The  circumstances  of  his  consecration, 
and  the  fiery  zeal  with  which  he  inveighed 
from  his  pulpit  at  Kilkenny  against  the 
papacy  and  against  the  irregular  living  of 
the  clergy,  soon  rendered  the  new  bishop 
of  Ossory  an  object  of  the  greatest  ahhor- 
I  rence  among  the  Roman  catholics  of  his 
I  diocese,  and  it  was  at  a  moment  when  their 
hostility  seems  to  have  been  sharpened  by 


the  belief  that  a  great  change  was  at  hand, 
when  they  would  be  allowed  to  take  their 
full  revenge  upon  their  opponents.  Bale 
himself  was  at  a  subsequent  period  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  he  informs  us  that  when 
he  repeatedly  urged  his  clergy  to  marry, 
and  leave  their  familiarity  with  "other 
men's  wives,  daughters,  and  servants,"  their 
usual  reply  was,  "What,  shall  we  marry 
for  half  a  year,  and  so  lose  our  livings?" 
"  Think  ye  not,"  he  remarks,  "  that  these 
men  had  knowledge  of  some  secret  mischief 
working  in  England?" 

After  he  had  preached  twelve  sermons 
to  his  congregation  at  Kilkenny,  which,  as 
he  confesses,  produced  very  little  effect,  he 
removed  the  week  after  Easter  to  his  epis- 
copal residence  at  Holmes'  Court,  a  few 
miles  from  Kilkenny,  where  he  remained 
till  the  feast  of  the  Ascension.  He  there 
received  the  alarming  intelligence  that 
archbishop  Goodacre  had  been  poisoned  at 
Dublin,  "  by  procurement  of  certain  priests 
of  his  diocese,  for  preaching  God's  verity, 
and  rebuking  their  common  vices;"  and 
this  intelligence  was  followed  by  messages 
from  his  friends  in  Dublin,  counselling  him 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  similar  designs 
upon  his  own  life.  Yet,  undaunted  by  these 
various  warnings,  he  returned  to  Kilkenny, 
and  there  continued  his  preachings  with 
the  same  zeal  as  before,  but  with  still  less 
chances  of  success,  for  events  were  now 
confirming  the  anticipations  of  his  opponents. 

Bale  soon  found  that  the  Irish  clergy  re- 
ceived much  earlier  news  of  the  political 
events  of  the  day  than  other  people,  which 
he  seems  to  have  considered  as  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  plot,  with  very  extensive 
ramifications,  against  the  English  supremacy 
in  church  and  state.  On  the  25th  of  July 
he  was  alarmed  by  a  sudden  and  tumultuous 
movement  among  his  clergy.  "  The  priests," 
he  says,  "  were  as  pleasantly  disposed  as 
might  be,  and  went  by  heaps  from  tavern  to 
tavern,  to  seek  the  best  Rob-Davy  and  aqua 
vitae,  which  are  their  special  drinks  there. 
They  caused  all  their  cups  to  be  filled  in, 
with  Gaudeamut  in  dolio,  the  mystery  thereof 
only  known  to  them,  and,  at  that  time,  to 
none  other  else."  But  the  bishop's  alarm 
was  soon  increased,  when  he  learnt  that  the 
cause  of  all  this  merriment  was  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.,*  which  had 
already  spread  among  the  clergy,  and  was 
considered  by  them  as  the  signal  of  the 

•  King  Edward  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  155S. 
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entire  overthrow  of  the  protestant  church. 
The  justice  of  Kilkenny,  Thomas  Hothe, 
who  is  represented  as  having  been  all  along 
a  papist  at  heart,  accompanied  by  lord 
Mountgarret,  who  was  also  no  favourer  of 
i  the  new  regulations,  proceeded  the  same  day 
to  the  cathedral,  and  called  for  a  communion 
in  honour  of  St.  Anne.  The  priests  replied 
faintly  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  new  epis- 
copal regulations,  but  lord  Mountgarret  and 
the  justice  took  upon  themselves  to  absolve 
ihem  of  obedience  to  their  bishop,  and  a 
mass  in  the  Romish  fashion  was  performed; 
after  which,  "  the  priests  thus  rejoicing 
that  the  king  was  dead,  and  that  they  had 
that  day  been  confirmed  in  their  supersti- 
tious obstinacy,  resorted  to  the  aforesaid 
false  justice  the  same  night  at  supper,  to 
gratify  him  with  Rob-Davy  and  aqua-vitas, 
for  that  he  had  been  so  friendly  unto  them, 
and  that  he  might  still  continue  in  the  same." 

The  next  day,  however,  these  rejoicings 
received  some  check  from  the  proclamation 
of  queen  Jane,  which  was  made  at  Kilkenny 
"with  solemnity  of  processions,  bonfires, 
and  banquets."  The  Irish  council  had  in- 
deed acted  somewhat  precipitately  in  execut- 
:  ing  the  commands  ot  the  party  which  had 
supported  the  intrigue  of  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland to  which  this  lady  was  made  a 
victim:  and  in  less  than  a  month  they  were 
compelled  to  seek  their  peace  with  those 
who  had  triumphed  by  a  still  more  cere- 
monious proclamation  of  queen  Mary. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  king 
had  meanwhile  produced  a  general  agitation 
throughout  Ireland.  The  lord  deputy,  sir 
James  Crofts,  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
absent  in  England,  and  the  government  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  two  lord  justices,  sir  Tho- 
mas Cusack  and  sir  Gerard  Aylmer,  which 
added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  English 
authorities.  The  natives  rose  in  many  parts 
of  the  island,  which  had  been  reduced  to  obe- 
dience to  the  crown,  attacking  the  smaller 
forts  and  garrisons,  and  committing  a  multi- 
tude of  outrages.  Bale  intimates  that  there 
was  an  impulse  among  the  Irish  to  rise 
against  their  English  governors  and  make 
a  general  massacre  of  the  English  inhabitants, 
"  minding,  as  they  then  stoutly  boasted  it, 
to  have  set  up  a  king  of  their  own and  he 
adds  that  some  of  the  instigators  to  these 
disorders  tried  to  exasperate  them  against 
the  English  by  spreading  a  report  that  the 
young  earl  of  Ormond  and  the  son  of  the 
baron  of  Upper  Ossory  had  been  put  to  death 
in  London.    Bale  says  that  in  one  instance 


in  his  neighbourhood  the  Irish  enticed  nine 
soldiers  out  of  their  fort  and  slew  them ;  and 
he  mentions  from  his  own  knowledge  another 
outrage  committed  near  the  city  of  Kilkenny. 
An  English  gentleman  of  consideration  in 
Ireland,  named  Matthew  King,  who  was  then 
absent  in  London,  probably  attending  on  the 
deputy,  possessed  a  castle  not  far  from  Kil- 
kenny. Ilia  lady,  who  remained  in  charge  of 
the  castle,  was  so  much  alarmed  at  the  state 
of  the  country,  that  she  determined  to  take 
shelter  in  that  city,  and  on  the  13th  of 
August  she  proceeded  thither  with  her 
family  and  goods  in  carts.  But  they  were 
attacked  on  the  way  by  a  party  of  kernes 
and  galloglasses  belonging  to  the  baron  of 
Upper  Ossory,  Michael  Patrick,  and  lord 
Mountgarret,  who,  after  a  sharp  conflict, 
slew  four  of  her  men,  and  robbed  her  of  all 
her  property,  having  stripped  the  lady  herself 
naked. 

These  disorders  appear  to  have  had  their 
origin  partly  in  the  strong  feeling  that  had 
been  excited  by  the  priests  against  the  pro- 
testant ritual,  and  partly  in  the  deeply- 
rooted  inclination  of  the  "  wild  Irish "  to 
break  out  into  rebellion  and  commit  outrages 
on  one  another  the  moment  the  death  of  a 
monarch  seemed  to  give  them  a  temporary 
relief  from  the  fear  of  the  law.  They  were 
abated  in  some  degree  when  it  was  known 
that  the  succession  was  established,  and 
especially  when  it  was  understood  that  the 
new  queen  was  a  Roman  catholic.  Queen 
Mary  was  proclaimed  at  Kilkenny  on  the 
20th  of  August,  "  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity that  there  could  be  devised,  of  proces- 
sions, musters,  and  disguisings,"  and  the 
bishop  exclaims  pathetically,  "what  ado  I 
had  that  day  with  the  prebendaries  and 
priests  about  wearing  the  cope,  crosier,  and 
mitre  in  procession,  it  were  too  much  to 
write."  He  argued,  expostulated,  and  pro- 
tested; and  at  last  utterly  refused  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  his  clergy,  but  the 
latter  found  a  way  of  carrying  their  "  papis- 
tical fantasies "  into  effect  in  spite  of  their 
spiritual  ruler,  for,  "  in  the  meantime,"  he 
says,  "  had  the  prelates  gotten  two  disguised 
priests,  one  to  bear  the  mitre  afore  me,  and 
another  the  crosier,  making  three  procession 
pageants  of  one."  The  citizens  appear  to 
nave  been  less  opposed  to  the  new  order  of 
things  than  the  clergy,  and  the  bishop  took  ; 
his  revenge  on  this  occasion  by  causing  some  j 
of  those  singular  religious  miracle-plays  to 
be  performed,  which  he  had  himself  com- 
posed as  a  means  of  instructing  the  populace 
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in  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  and  incit- 
ing them  against  the  church  of  Rome.  "  The 
young  men,  in  the  forenoon,  played  a  tra- 
gedy of  God's  promises  in  the  old  law,  at  the 
market  cross,  with  organ  playings,  and 
songs,  very  aptly;  in  the  afternoon  again 
they  played  a  comedy  of  St.  John  Baptist's 
preachings,  of  Christ's  baptisings,  and  of  his 
temptation  in  the  wilderness;  to  the  small 
contcntation  of  the  priests  and  other  papists 
there."* 

These  now  began  to  be  more  confident  in 
their  boasts,  and  they  openly  predicted  not 
only  that  their  bishop  would  not  venture  to 
preach  the  obnoxious  doctrines  again,  but 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  make  a  public 
recantation  of  all  that  he  had  previously 
taught.  To  give  the  lie  to  these  vaunting 
I  predictions,  the  zealous  prelate  boldly 
mounted  into  his  pulpit  on  the  Thursday 
following  the  day  ol  the  proclamation,  which 
was  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and  taking  his 
text  from  St.  Paul,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel,"  he  preached  a  long  discourse, 
resuming  in  the  form  of  a  summary  all  that 
he  had  said  to  them  since  he  first  took  pos- 
session of  his  see,  to  their  no  small  mortifi- 
|  cation  and  confusion.  The  same  day  he 
dined  with  the  mayor,  or,  as  they  called  them 
in  Ireland,  the  suffren  (sovereign)  of  the 
town,  who  was  then  a  citizen  named  Robert 
Shea,  "  a  man  sober,  wise,  and  godly,"  and 
Bale  adds,  "  which  is  a  rare  thing  in  that 
land."  After  dinner  some  priests  of  the 
town  came  to  their  bishop,  and  entered  into 
a  disputation  concerning  purgatory  and 
prayers  for  the  dead,  whom  he  answered  in 
a  scornful  manner,  concluding  with  a  com- 
parison of  papists  with  the  devil,  whereby 
the  exasperation  of  the  clergy  was  increased. 
Wearied  with  their  outcries,  he  returned 
next  day  to  his  residence  at  Holme's  Court. 

The  evident  intentions  of  the  English 
queen  to  restore  the  Romish  faith  now 
encouraged  the  bishop's  enemies  to  proceed 
to  greater  violence,  and  the  clergy  leagued 

•The  "comedr'  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
"  tragedy"  of  God's  Promises,  ore  both  among  Bale's 
known  works,  and  were  printed  in  1538.  The  latter 
has  been  reprinted  in  Hawkins's  collection  of  Old 
Plays.  This  use  of  the  terms  comedy  and  tragedy 
sounds  rather  strange  to  modern  ears. 

t  Bale  was  bitterly  prejudiced  against  those  of  the 
opposite  creed,  and  his  personal  characters  arc  in 
general  no  doubt  much  exaggerated.  Yet  we  cannot 
doubt,  from  a  variety  of  concurrent  testimonies, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  clergy  were  at  this 
time  in  a  state  of  great  mental  ignorance,  and  not 
much  superior  in  character  to  the  wild  Irish,  over 


themselves  with  the  baron  of  Upper  Ossory, 
the  lord  Mountgarret,  and  other  chiefs  in 
the  diocese.  Every  day  brought  to  his  ears 
whispers  of  designs  against  his  life ;  and  the 
day  after  his  return  to  Holme's  Court,  he 
learnt  that  some  of  the  kernes  of  the  baron 
of  Upper  Ossory  and  lord  Mountgarret  had 
been  on  the  watch  to  kill  him  on  his  way, 
and  they  began  to  rob  the  bishop's  lands  and 
molest  his  tenants.  The  bishep  was  thus 
put  on  his  guard,  and  he  used  the  best  pre- 
cautions in  his  power  for  his  personal  safety. 
His  fears  were  augmented  when,  on  the  last 
day  of  August,  the  clergy  of  Kilkenny  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  restore  what  he 
calls  the  "whole  heap  of  superstitions  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome"  in  his  church.  "  They 
rung  all  the  bells  in  that  cathedral,  minster, 
and  parish  churches;  they  flung  up  their 
caps  to  the  battlement  of  the  great  temple, 
with  smilings  and  laughings  most  dissolutely, 
the  justice  himself  being  therewith  offended; 
they  brought  forth  their  copes,  candlesticks, 
holy-water  stock,  cross,  and  censers;  they 
mustered  forth  in  general  procession  most  gor- 
geously, all  the  town  over,  with  Sancta Maria 
ora  pro  nobis,  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin  litany ; 
they  chattered  it,  they  chaunted  it,  with  great 
noise  and  devotion;  they  banqueted  all  the 
day  after,  for  that  they  were  delivered  from 
the  grace  of  God  into  a  warm  sun."f 

The  bishop's  dismay  was  completed  by  a 
sanguinary  outrage  committed  on  the  8th  of 
September,  which  may  also  be  told  best  in 
the  bishop's  own  words.    "On  the  Friday 
next  following,"  he  says,  "which  was  the! 
8th  day  of  September,  five  of  my  household 
servants,  Richard  Foster,  a  deacon,  Richard 
Headley,  John  Cage,  an  Irish  horse-groom, 
and  a  young  maid  of  sixteen  years  of  age, ! 
went  out  to  make  hay  about  half  a  mile  off, ; 
betwixt  eight  and  nine  of  the  clock,  after 
they  had  served  God  according  to  the  day; 
and,  as  they  were  come  to  the  entrance  of 
the  meadow,  the  cruel  murderers,  to  the 
number  of  more  than  a  score,  leaped  out  of  i 

whom  they  were  placed.    Bale,  speaking  of  one  of  i 
these  prelates,  whom  he  terms  "  tne  drunken  bishop  ' 
of  Oa  Iway,"  describes  him  in  his  own  coarse  lan- 
guage:—"The  exercise  of  this  beastly  bishop  is  none  ' 
other  but  to  gad  from  town  to  town  over  the  English  | 
parts,  confirming  young  children  for  twopence  a  piece. ! 
without  examination  or  their  christian  belief,  contrary 
to  the  christian  ordinances  of  England,  and  at  nigh' 
to  drink  all  at  Hob-Davy  and  aqua-viUe  like  a  man:  1 
to  whom,  for  a  mock,  now  of  late,  a  galloghss  of  tin  j 
land  brought  his  dog  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  with  two- 
pence about  hia  neck,  to  have  him  confirmed  among 
neighbours'  children." 
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their  lurking  bushes,  with  swords  and  with 
darts,  and  cowardly  slew  them  all  unarmed 
and  unweaponed,  without  mercy.  This  did 
they  in  their  wicked  fury,  as  it  was  reported, 
for  that  they  had  watched  so  long  afore, 
yea,  an  whole  month  space,  they  say,  and 
sped  not  of  their  purpose  concerning  me. 
They  feloniously  also  robbed  me  of  all  my 
horses,  and  of  all  master  Cooper's  horses, 
which  that  time  sojourned  with  me  for  safe- 
guard of  his  life,  to  the  number  of  seven, 
driving  them  before  them." 

When  news  of  this  attack  reached  the 
city  of  Kilkenny,  the  suffren  or  mayor  raised 
the  citizens,  and  with  a  hundred  horsemen 
and  three  hundred  foot  hastened  to  Holme's 
Court  to  rexcue  their  bishop.  They  arrived 
there  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Bale  returned  with  them  to  Kilkenny 
the  same  night,  "the  young  men  singing 
psalms  and  other  godly  songs  all  the  way, 
in  rejoice  of  my  deliverance."  He  adds, 
"as  we  were  come  to  the  town,  the  people  in 
great  number  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  way, 
both  within  the  gates  and  without,  with 
candles  lighted  in  their  hands,  shouting  out 
praises  to  God  for  delivering  me  from  the 
hands  of  these  murderers." 

That  the  priests  did  not  sympathise  in  the 
sufferings  01  their  bishop,  was  made  evident 
immediately  by  their  declaring  publicly  that 
the  whole  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for 
allowing  his  servants  to  work  on  the  holiday 
of  Our  Lady's  nativity.  Scared  by  these 
and  other  no  less  significant  warnings,  Bale, 
after  a  few  days  sojourn  in  Kilkenny,  deter- 
mined to  fly  from  his  unruly  flock ;  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  he  was 
conveyed  privately  to  the  castle  of  Lcighlin, 
and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  among  his 
acquaintance.  Archbishop  Browne,  who  had 
acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  previous 
history,  still  held  that  see,  and  Bale's  coarse 
account  of  this  prelate  shows  us  that,  in 
addition  to  the  overweening  pride  with  which 
he  had  been  accused  at  a  former  period,  this 
champion  of  protestantism  as  long  as  it  was 
the  religion  of  the  court,  was  reported  to 
be  addicted  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness. 
"As  the  epicurous  archbishop  had  know- 
ledge of  my  being  there,"  says  Bale,  "  he 
made  boast  upon  his  ale-bench,  with  the  cup 
in  his  hand,  as  I  heard  the  tale  told,  that  I 
should,  for  no  man's  pleasure,  preach  in  that 
city  of  his.  But  this  needed  not;  for  I 
thought  nothing  less  at  that  time,  than  to 
pour  out  the  precious  pearls  of  the  Gospel 

vol.  i.  3  r 


afore  so  brockish  a  swine  as  he  was,  becom- 
ing then,  of  a  dissembling  proselite,  a  very 
pernicious  papist.  And  as  touching  learning, 
whereof  he  much  boasted  among  his  cups,  I 
know  none  that  he  hath  so  perfectly  exer- 
cised as  he  hath  the  known  practices  of  Sar- 
danapalus;  for  his  preachings  twice  in  the 
year,  of  the  ploughman  in  winter  by  Exit 
qui  seminat,  and  of  the  shepheard  in  summer 
by  Ego  sum  pastor  bonus,  are  now  so  well 
known  by  rote  of  every  gossip  in  Dublin, 
that,  afore  he  cometh  up  into  the  pulpit, 
they  can  tell  his  sermon."  Slight  sketches 
of  personal  character,  like  this,  are  often  of 
the  greatest  utility  in  enabling  us  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  history  of  past 
ages. 

At  length,  after  bishop  Bale  had  remained 
half  concealed  in  Dublin  for  some  time,  he 
was  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  bound  for 
Scotland,  and  thus  hoped  to  escape  from  the 
land  in  which  he  had  experienced  so  many 
persecutions.  But  his  troubles  were  not  yet 
at  an  end.  A  Flemish  man-of-war  happened 
to  be  hovering  on  the  coast,  and  his  Irish 
pilot,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  the  coun- 
sels of  Bale's  enemies,  persuaded  the  captain 
that  the  bishop  was  a  Frenchman  who  was 
flying  with  a  large  treasure  of  money.  The 
small  vessel  on  which  the  bishop  had  em- 
barked was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Flem- 
ing, and  he  was  himself  carried  on  board  the 
enemy,  where  he  was  retained  a  prisoner, 
wliile  the  Flemish  ship  wandered  slowly 
along  the  coasts  of  Ireland  and  England, 
treated  harshly  or  leniently,  according  as  the 
captain  gained  new  information  on  the  cha- 
racter of  his  captive,  which  raised  or  lowered 
his  chances  of  obtaining  a  high  ransom.  At 
length  the  fugitive  bishop  was  safely  landed 
in  Flanders,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
through  what  he  calls  the  "  worthy  land  of 
Germany  "  to  Geneva.  There,  as  it  appears, 
he  compiled  immediately  after  his  arrival  the 
narrative  of  his  adventures  in  Ireland,  which, 

E tinted  in  the  December  of  the  same  year, 
ears,  no  doubt  in  scorn,  the  singular  colo- 
phon, "  imprinted  in  Rome,  before  the  castell 
of  S.  Angell,  at  the  signe  of  S.  Peter."* 
Bale  remained  at  Geneva  till  the  accession 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  he  returned  to 

•  The  title  of  this  curious  little  volume  is— 

"  The  Vocacyon  of  Johan  Bale  to  the  bishoprick 

of  ONsoric  in  Irclande,  his  persecutions  in  the  ■same, 

and  fiiiall  delyveraunce." 

It  is  a  book  of  considerable  rarity;  but  it  has 

been  reprinted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  original 

edition  of  the  "  llarleian  Miscellany." 
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England,  but  he  never  again  set  foot  on  the 
soil  of  Ireland. 

Other  prelates  who  had  supported  king 
Edward's  reformation  were  seized  with  the 
same  apprehensions,  and  had  probably  en- 
dured the  same  persecutions,  as  John  Bale, 
but  they  have  left  us  no  memorial  of  their 
sufferings.  One  at  least,  bishop  Casey  of 
Limerick,  followed  Bale's  example,  and  fled 
in  dismay.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  queen 
Mary,  Dowdal  was  replaced  in  his  see  of 
Armagh,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Good- 
acre,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  restored 
to  the  dignity  and  office  of  primate  of  all 
Ireland,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  see  of  Dublin. 
In  consideration  of  the  spoil  made  in  the 
archbishopric  during  his  absence,  he  was 
now  invested  with  the  priory  of  Atherdee. 
Archbishop  Dowdal  went  far  beyond  the 
officers  of  government  in  his  zeal  for  the 
establishment  of  popery.  The  latter  had 
lived  through  several  changes,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded with  the  same  moderation  which  they 
had  exhibited  on  former  occasions.  The 
change  in  the  personnel  of  the  church  esta- 
blishment was  not  great,  which  chiefly  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  Irish  clergy  were  catholics, 
and  that  of  those  who  had  accepted  the  re- 
formed faith  few  were  zealous  in  their  pro- 
fessions. One  of  the  first  bishops  who  was 
deprived  was  Staples  of  Meath,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  honest  of  the  earlier 
converts.  Browne  of  Dublin,  who  seems 
to  have  preserved  the  respect  of  no  party, 
Lancaster  of  Kildare,  and  Travers  of  Leigh- 
lin,  were  also  successively  ejected,  and  their 
sees  filled  with  ecclesiastics  devoted  to  the 
Romish  communion ;  and  several  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy  were  treated  with  the  same 
severity.  A  commission  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  archbishop  Dowdal,  and  Walsh  the 
new  Romish  bishop  of  Meath,  to  bring  to 
account  the  clergy  who  had  during  the  late 
changes  so  far  trespassed  against  the  papal 
canons  as  to  contract  marriage.  A  licence 
was  published  for  the  celebration  of  mass. 


But  the  extreme  Romish  party  was  so  far 
disappointed,  that  among  the  royal  titles  that 
of  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of 
Ireland  continued  for  a  time  to  be  inserted 
in  state  documents. 

Before  we  leave  bishop  Bale,  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  he  alludes  slightly  to 
some  of  the  evils  which  continued  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  the  desolation  of  Ireland, 
among  which  the  most  grievous  was  the  old 
custom,  still  kept  up  in  most  parts  of  the 
island,  of  coin  and  livery,  "which,"  he  says, 
"  are  so  cruel  pillages  and  oppressions  of  the 
poor  commons  there,  as  are  nowhere  else  in 
this  whole  earth,  neither  under  wicked  Sa- 
racen nor  yet  cruel  Turk,"  and  under  cover 
of  which  every  kind  of  personal  outrage  was 
committed.  *'  This  I  will  utter  briefly,"  he 
continues,  "that  the  Irish  lords  and  their 
under-captains,  supporting  the  same,  are  not 
only  companions  with  thieves,  but  also  they 
are  their  wicked  masters  and  maintainers. 
So  that  they  both  coupled  together,  the  mur- 
derer with  his  master,  and  the  thief  with  his 
maintainer,  leave  nothing  undevoured  behind 
them  in  that  fertile  region,  no  more  than  did 
the  devouring  locusts  of  Egypt.  Anon  after 
their  harvests  are  ended  there,  the  kernes, 
the  galloglasses,  and  the  other  breechless 
soldiers,  with  horses  and  their  horsegrooms, 
sometimes  three  waiting  upon  one  jade,  enter 
into  the  villages  with  much  cruelty  and 
fierceness;  they  continue  there  in  great 
ravine  and  spoil,  and,  when  they  go  thence, 
they  leave  nothing  else  behind  them  for  pay- 
ment but  lice,  lechery,  and  intolerable 
penury  for  all  the  year  after.  Yet  set  the 
rulers  thereupon  a  very  fair  colour,  that  it  is 
for  defence  of  the  English  pale.  I  beseech 
God  to  send  such  protection  a  short  end,  and 
their  lords  and  captains  also,  if  they  see  it 
not  soon  amended.  For  it  is  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  that  land,  and  a  maintenance  to  all 
vices."  Bale  adds,  "  three  people  are  in 
Ireland  in  these  days,  priests,  lawyers,  and 
kernes,  which  will  not  suffer  faith,  truth, 
and  honesty  to  dwell  there." 
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UCH  was  the  confused 
state  of  the  church  in 
Ireland  during  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  which 
was  increased  by  a 
certain  degree  of  neg- 
lect of  the  internal  state  of  Ireland  shown 
at  this  moment  by  the  English  court,  and  by 
the  appointment  of  officers  of  state  in  Ire- 
land, most  of  whom  were  indifferent  in  reli- 
gious matters,  and  whose  interest  it  was 
rather  to  avoid  bringing  forwards  religious 
questions,  than  to  make  them  prominent 
objects  of  legislative  inquiry. 

The  turbulent  demonstrations  made  by 
the  natives  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  king  Edward,  were  soon  repressed 
in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  had 
been  brought  more  absolutely  under  the 
influence  of  the  English  government.  Some 
of  the  Irish  septs,  however,  were  thrown 
into  violent  commotion.  Donal  O'Brien, 
the  new  chief  of  Thomond,  seemed  at  first 
inclined  to  defy  the  English  authorities;  he 
raised  an  army  and  marched  into  Leix,  but 
there,  in  a  conference  with  the  English,  he 
agreed  to  a  peace  with  them,  and  returned 
home  without  committing  any  open  hostility. 
The  feud  between  the  Burkes  in  Connaught 
continued  with  varying  fortune.  That  of 
the  O'Melaghlins  was  renewed,  and  the  Eng- 
lish appear  to  have  changed  their  policy 
towards  it ;  for  the  O'Melaghlin,  having 
treacherously  attacked  and  slain  Niall  O'Me- 
laghlin, who  was  the  tanist  of  his  tribe,  on 
his  return  from  the  court  of  Mullingar,  the 
baron  of  Delvin  and  the  English  of  Athlone, 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  murdered  chief, 
invaded  and  plundered  Moy  Corran,  and 
took  possession  of  its  principal  castles.  A 
great  feud  among  the  Mac  Coghlans  next 
engaged  the  attention  of  lord  Delvin,  who 
overran  their  country,  and  committed  great 
devastations.  The  Irish  annals,  which  call 
this  war  a  "retaliatory  contention,"  have 
placed  on  record  what  they  term  a  "surpris- 
ing act"  which  was  performed  in  the  course 
of  it,  at  Clononey  in  King's  County.  A 
rustic  of  the  town,  we  are  told,  slew  three 


"eminent  men"  of  the  guards  of  the  castle 
with  a  wood  cleaver,  bound  a  woman  who  was 
inside,  and  took  the  castle,  "which  was  a  bold 
act  for  any  one  common  man  to  perform." 

This  turbulence  was  appeased  in  a  great 
measure,  or  at  least  it  was  hindered  from 
spreading,  by  the  conciliatory  temper  shown 
by  the  English  court.  The  daughter  of 
O'Connor  Faly,  who  had  formed  intimacies 
in  England,  and  had  made  herself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  language,  went 
to  England,  and  solicited  the  queen  with 
success  for  the  release  of  her  father,  who 
had  long  been  retained  as  a  prisoner  at  the 
English  court.  In  consequence  of  this  act 
of  filial  affection,  the  chieftain  of  Offaly  was 
enabled  to  return  to  his  native  land,  on 
giving  the  usual  hostages  for  his  fidelity. 
But  the  most  popular  act  of  the  commence- 
ment of  Mary's  reign  was  the  restoration  of 
Gerald  of  Kildare,  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  so  much  uneasiness  in  the  latter  years  of 
Henry  VIII.,  to  his  Irish  titles  and  estates, 
and  the  sending  of  him  back  to  Ireland  with 
his  younger  brother  Edward.  Two  other 
young  chiefs  returned  with  them,  the  earl 
of  Onnond  (Thomas  Butler)  and  Brian  mac 
Gillapatrick,  the  eldest  son  of  the  baron  of 
Upper  Ossory,  whose  names,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  had  already  been  used  to  excite  insur- 
rection. 

As  yet  Ireland  remained  without  a  chief 
governor,  and  it  was  not  till  the  11th  of 
November,  that  sir  Antony  Sentleger,  who 
had  been  appointed  lord  deputy  for  the  fifth 
time,  landed  again  at  Dalkey  to  resume  the 
government.  This  appointment  was  a  new 
assurance  of  a  policy  at  once  moderate  and 
energetic,  and  showed  at  the  same  time  that 
no  extraordinary  changes  were  then  contem- 
plated. He  came  to  his  post  with  a  long 
experience  of  Irish  affairs;  he  had  held  it 
already  under  more  than  one  change  in  the 
ecclesiastical  government;  and,  being  looked 
upon  as  a  philosophic  scoffer,  he  who  had 
presided  with  prudent  moderation  when  the 
Romish  creed  was  abolished,  was  not  likely 
to  act  otherwise  now  that  it  was  to  be  re- 
stored. He  came  with  the  further  recom- 
mendation, that  in  his  former  administrations 
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he  had  conciliated  the  esteem  and  friendship 
of  many  of  the  native  chiefs. 

The  youthful  adventures  of  the  heir  of 
Kildarc  had  been  singularly  romantic.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  having  reached  St. 
Malo  in  Britany  in  safety,  he  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  governor  of  the 

1>rovince,  M.  de  Chateaubriant,  with  whom 
le  remained  during  a  month,  and  then,  by 
the  procurement  of  the  French  king,  he  was 
I  placed  with  the  young  dauphin,  afterwards 
I  Henri  II.    The  English  monarch  was  mean- 
while actively  intriguing  to  obtain  posses- 
I  sion  of  the  fugitive,  and  several  agents 
!  were  employed  in  tracing  out  his  place  of 
|  concealment.    As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained 
that  he  was  in  France,  the  English  ambas- 
sador, sir  John  Wallop,  made  a  formal 
demand  to  the  French  king,  that  he  should 
fulfil  the  terms  of  the  new  league  between 
the  two  crowns,  by  which  each  was  bound 
not  to  harbour  the  subject  of  the  other  when 
called  upon  to  deliver  him  up,  and  added, 
that  the  boy  to  whom  he  was  at  this  time 
giving  shelter  was  the  brother  of  one  who 
had  been  recently  executed  in  London  as  a 
notorious  traitor.     The  king  evaded  this 
i  demand  by  alleging  that  he  was  only  bound 
j  to  reply  to  it  when  the  ambassador  showed 
I  a  special  commission  to  that  effect  from  his 
|  monarch;  he  said  that  the  youth  was  not 
in  his  keeping,  but  that  he  would  make 
inquiry  into  the  matter  when  the  ambassador 
I  produced  his  commission;  and  he  further 
intimated  his  belief  that  the  age  of  the 
fugitive  must  relieve  him  of  all  suspicion  of 
being  implicated  in  his  brother's  treasons. 
Wallop  despatched  a  messenger  to  England 
for  further  instructions;  and,  to  relieve  the 
king  of  France  from  further  embarrassment, 
young  Fitz  Gerald  was  privately  removed, 
in  company  with  his  tutor  Leveroux,  to 
Valenciennes  in  Flanders,  where  he  was 
within    the    dominions   of   the  emperor 
(Charles  V.) 

This  measure  had  not,  however,  been 
carried  into  execution  so  secretly  as  to 
escape  the  vigilance  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador, who  sent  one  of  his  men,  named  James 
Sherlock,  to  Valenciennes,  to  act  as  a  spy 
upon  his  movements.  Leverous  discovered 
the  intrigue  against  his  pupil,  and  gave  in- 
formation of  it  to  the  Spanish  governor  of 
the  fortress,  who,  on  some  pretence,  threw 
Sherlock  into  prison,  and  Fitz  G  erald  was 
removed  to  Brussels,  where  the  emperor  was 
then  holding  his  court. 

The  latter  gave  the  fugitive  the  same 
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protection  which  he  had  found  in  France; 
but,  as  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Charles  V.  had  also  been  instructed  to 
demand  his  deliverv,  he  was  sent  privately 
from  Brussels  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  the 
emperor  allowing  him  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
crowns  a  month.  The  bishop  of  Liege 
entertained  him  very  honourably,  placed  him 
in  an  abbey  of  monks  at  that  city,  and  kept 
a  vigilant  watch  over  his  safety. 

In  the  meanwhile  intelligence  of  his  place 
of  retreat  was  conveyed  to  Rome  to  his 
kinsman  cardinal  Pole,  who  sent  for  him 
into  Italy,  after  he  had  resided  at  Liege 
about  six  months.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
the  cardinal  settled  upon  him  an  annuity  of 
three  hundred  crowns,  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  affection,  and  placed  him  succes- 
sively with  the  bishop  of  Verona,  the  car- 
dinal of  Mantua,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  fully  instructed 
in  the  learning  which  became  a  scholar  and 
in  the  accomplishments  which  were  befitting 
in  a  gentleman.  His  former  tutor,  Leveroux, 
who  had  shared  his  banishment  and  watched 
with  so  much  fidelity  over  his  safety,  was  at 
the  same  time  admitted  by  the  procurement 
of  cardinal  Pole  into  the  English  house  at 
Rome,  called  St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  and 
the  other  companions  of  his  flight  returned 
to  Ireland. 

At  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  the  young 
heir  of  Kildare  was  recalled  by  cardinal 
Pole  to  Rome,  who  during  the  next  three 
years  overlooked  his  education  with  the  most 
assiduous  attention.  The  duke  of  Mantua 
had  added  three  hundred  crowns  to  the  pen- 
sion he  already  received  from  the  cardinal. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  when  he 
had  entered  into  his  nineteenth  year,  the  car- 
dinal referred  it  to  his  own  choice,  whether  he 
would  continue  his  studies  with  a  view  to  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  or  travel  to  foreign 
courts  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
world  and  follow  the  profession  of  arms. 
The  youth  preferred  the  latter;  he  proceeded 
with  the  cardinal's  recommendations  to 
Naples,  and  there  falling  into  acquaintance 
with  some  knights  of  Rhodes,  he  accom- 
panied them  to  Malta,  und  thence  he  soon 
afterwards  sailed  to  Tripoli  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  which  was  then  a  fort  of  the  knights 
of  Rhodes.  There  he  served  six  weeks  under 
Montbrizon,  who  was  the  commander  of  the 
fort  of  Tripoli.  The  knights  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  very  active  hostilities  with  the 
Turks  and  Moors,  and  during  the  time  Fitz 
Gerald  remained  with  them  they  captured 
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and  plundered  some  of  the  richest  towns  and 
villages  that  lay  near  the  coast.  At  the  end 
of  his  six  weeks'  service,  he  returned  to 
Malta  with  a  great  booty,  and,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  about  a  year,  he  again  bent  his  steps 
to  Italy,  and  was  joyfully  received  at  Rome 
by  the  cardinal,  who,  proud  of  his  young 
kinsman's  exploits  against  the  infidels,  in- 
creased his  pension  from  three  hundred 
crowns  to  three  hundred  pounds. 

The  cardinal  now  introduced  his  kinsman 
to  the  sen-ice  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis  duke  of 
Florence — known  to  history  as  Cosmo  the 
Magnificent — who  gave  the  young  adven- 
turer the  office  of  master  of  his  horse,  with 
a  pension  of  three  hundred  ducats  a  year,  in 
addition  to  the  three  hundred  pounds  he 
received  from  the  cardinal  and  three  hun- 
dred crowns  from  the  duke  of  Mantua. 
Fitz  Gerald  remained  in  the  service  of  Cosmo 
the  Magnificent  three  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  time  he  met  with  an  accident  from 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
One  day,  "  he  travelled  to  Rome  a-shroving, 
of  set  purpose  to  be  merry,"  and,  as  he  rode 
hunting  with  the  pope's  nephew,  cardinal 
Famese,  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  a  buck,  he 
was  separated  from  his  company,  and,  unac- 
quainted with  the  locality,  was  precipitated 
into  a  pit  nine-and-twenty  fathoms  deep. 
His  horse  was  killed  by  the  fall;  but  Fitz 
Gerald,  snatching  desperately  at  a  mass  of 
tangled  roots  at  the  side  of  the  pit,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  bottom,  was  thus 
enabled  to  cling  for  a  time  to  the  wall,  and 
when  he  could  hold  no  longer,  he  slid  gently 
down  upon  the  dead  horse,  and  stood  upon 
it  for  the  space  of  three  hours  over  his  ancles 
in  water.  A  favourite  greyhound  only  had 
followed  his  track;  and  the  faithful  animal 
stood  at  the  edge  of  the  pit,  howling  inces- 
santly. Cardinal  Famese  and  his  train, 
having  missed  their  companion  and  sought 
him  for  some  time  in  vain,  were  at  length 
guided  to  the  place  by  the  cries  of  the  grey- 
hound ;  and,  having  procured  from  a  village 
at  no  great  distance  ropes  and  other  neces- 
saries, they  succeeded  in  rescuing  him  from 
his  perilous  situation.* 

The  death  of  Henry  VIII.  had  now  re- 
leased Gerald  fitz  Gerald  from  any  further 
fears  for  his  personal  safety,  and  he  returned 
to  England  under  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
where  he  was  admitted  at  court.  .  There  his 

*  The  adventures  of  the  young  earl  of  Kildare, 
during  his  exile,  which  are  partially  alluded  to  in 
some  of  the  State  Papers,  are  only  known  by  the 
narrative  of  Stanihurst  As  this  writer  had  conversed 


graceful  person  and  polished  manners  capti- 
vated the  daughter  of  sir  Antony  Browne, 
knight  of  the  garter,  and  by  his  marriage 
with  her  he  formed  an  interest  which  soon 
gained  him  the  royal  favour.  He  was 
knighted  by  that  monarch,  who,  in  1552, 
restored  to  him  the  manor  of  Maynooth, 
aud  a  large  portion  of  the  estates  of  his 
forefathers.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  his 
connection  with  cardinal  Pole,  and  his  per- 
secutions by  the  party  of  the  reformed 
church,  were  new  titles  to  court  favour,  and 
he  was  now  restored  by  letters  patent  to  the 
titles  of  earl  of  Kildare  and  baron  of  Offaly, 
and,  although  the  attainder  was  not  reversed, 
he  was  soon  afterwards  invested  with  all  the 
estates  forfeited  by  his  father.  His  tutor 
Leveroux  shared  in  his  good  fortune ;  for  he 
also  was  now  recalled  from  Rome,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Kildare,  in 
place  of  the  staunch  protestant  Thomas 
Lancaster,  who  had  been  deprived  for  having 
contracted  marriage. 

A  new  title  was  about  this  time  added  to 
the  native  Irish  peerage,  and  one  which  shows 
strongly  the  wish  to  act  with  a  conciliatory 
spirit  towards  the  native  chieftains.  The 
Cavenaghs  of  Leinster  had  of  late  years  laid 
aside  much  of  their  wild  ferocity,  although 
they  still  prided  themselves  upon  their  inde- 
pendence. The  head  of  the  sept  at  this 
time,  or,  as  he  was  termed  by  his  followers, 
the  Mac  Murrough,  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
realm  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Balyan,  and 
by  the  same  patent  was  nominated,  in  defer- 
ence to  Irish  prejudices,  the  captain  of  his 
sept :  it  was  a  somewhat  anomalous  method 
of  conciliating  the  two  qualities  of  the 
English  lord  of  parliament  and  the  Irish 
chieftain. 

In  spite  of  all  these  concessions  to  popu- 
lar opinion,  the  last  government  of  sir  Antony 
Sentleger  was  far  less  tranquil  than  those 
which  had  preceded.  The  young  earls  of 
Kildare  and  Ormond  found  sufficient  occu- 
pation on  their  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try, in  resisting  the  violent  feuds  which 
raged  among  the  natives ;  the  latter  was  em- 
ployed against  the  turbulent  Donal  O'Brien, 
of  Thomond ;  while  the  former  was  engaged 
nearer  his  own  home  with  lord  Delvin  against 
the  Mac  Coghlans,  and  was  sent  to  the  north 
to  interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  the  O'Neills. 

The  troubles  in  Thomond  arose  from  the 

with  the  carl  himself,  and  had  no  doubt  learnt  his 
story  from  his  own  mouth,  wo  may  perhaps  place 
more  confidence  in  this  than  in  many  of  Stanih  unit's 
relations. 
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usurpation  of  the  chieftainship  by  Donal 
O'Brien,  while  the  title  of*  earl  of  Thomond, 
according  to  the  English  patent,  had  de- 
scended on  Connor  O'Brien,  the  son  of  the 
late  chiefs,  whose  title  to  the  chieftainship 
was  therefore  supported  by  the  English.  In 
spite,  however,  of  these  disorders,  Donal 
O'Brien  found  the  means  to  engage  in  the 
no  less  violent  feud  among  the  Burkes  of 
Connaught,  and  he  led  an  army  into  Clan- 
riekard  which  laid  waste  large  tracts  of  that 
country.  In  Ulster,  Shane  O'Neill  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  O'Neills  of  Clanna- 
boy.  These  contentions  in  the  north  were 
rendered  more  sanguinary  by  the  numerous 
bodies  of  Scots,  who,  invited  to  the  assist- 
ance of  one  party  or  the  other,  gradually 
established  themselves  along  the  northern 
coasts,  and  exerted  a  very  important  influ- 
ence over  subsequent  events.  In  1555, 
they  obtained  such  power  in  the  district  of 
Clannaboy,  that  they  nearly  reduced  the 
Irish  of  that  part  to  their  obedience,  after 
having  slain  their  chieftain,  Hugh  O'Neill. 
Soon  after  this,  Calvagh  O'Donnell  brought 
over  from  Scotland  a  new  body  of  these 
foreigners  to  assist  in  his  war  against  his 
father  Manus,  whom  he  committed  to  close 
prison  and  assumed  the  chieftainship  of  this 
great  sept,  after  having  spoiled  and  laid  waste 
a  great  part  of  Tirconnell,  and  beaten  down 
the  castle  of  Inisowen  with  a  cannon  brought 
by  the  Scots,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  Irish 
chronicles  under  the  name  of  "  the  crooked 
gun." 

Meanwhile  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  moderate  tone  ot  the  English  govern- 
ment.   After  a  year  of  apparent  toleration, 
!  the  queen  began  to  exhibit  a  more  persecut- 
i  ing  spirit,  and  the  full  restoration  of  the 
papal  influence  was  effected  on  her  marriage 
with  Philip  of  Spain  in  the  summer  of  1554. 
The  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole  was  reversed, 
and  that  ecclesiastic  returned  to  England, 
and  was  made  a  minister  of  the  crown,  in  full 
,  parliament,  reconciled  this  country  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
queen's  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church 
was  subsequently   omitted.     Penal  laws 
against  heretics  were  established,  and  were 
subsequently  enforced  in  the  most  revolting 
manner.     Next  year,  1556,  ambassadors 
I  were  sent  to  Rome  to  represent  England  in 
,  the  papal  court.    But  the  Romish  church, 
rendered    presumputous    by    its  sudden 
!  triumph,  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  regard 
!  to  Ireland ;  and  the  pope  actually  refused  to 
admit    the    English   ambassadors    to  an 
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audience,  because  their  mistress  had  assumed 
the  title  of  queen  of  Ireland  without  his 
permission.  He  asserted  that  it  was  his 
right  alone  to  erect  new  kingdoms,  or  abolish 
old  ones;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  his  first 
intention  to  oblige  Mary  to  recede  from  this 
title  altogether.  But  more  prudent  counsels 
prevailed;  and,  to  show,  as  he  pretended, 
his  indulgence  towards  the  repentant  nation, 
he  himself  formally  erected  Ireland  into  a 
kingdom,  and  then  admitted  the  queen's  title, 
as  though  it  had  been  assumed  by  his  con- 
cession. 

To  effect  the  greater  change  in  Ireland 
which  the  queen  now  contemplated,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  have  a  man  more  de- 
voted to  the  court  even  than  sir  Antony 
Sentleger,  whose  known  moderation  or  in-  ! 
difference  in  matters  of  religion  agreed  ill 
with  the  principles  which  then  prevailed. 
Sentleger  had  already  experienced  a  revival 
of  the  factious  opposition  to  which  all  the 
previous  rulers  of  Ireland  for  many  years  had 
been  exposed,  and  the  complaints  which 
were  sent  over  to  England  against  him 
afforded  a  convenient  colour  for  his  recall. 
The  office  of  lord  deputy  was  given  to  sir 
Thomas  Radcliffe  viscount  Fitz  Walter,  the  I 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  a  nobleman  : 
who  was  in  high  favour  at  court  on  account  j 
of  the  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  \ 
queen's  cause  at  the  moment  of  her  acces- 
sion.   Lord  Fitzwalter  was  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1556,  and 
one  of  his  earliest  public  acts  was  to  call  a 
parliament,  which  assembled  at  Dublin  on  \ 
the  first  day  of  June  in  that  year.    It  was  | 
the  first  Irish  parliament  that  had  met  since  1 
that  at  which  the  Irish  chiefs  attended  in 
1542. 

The  great  business  of  this  parliament  was 
the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  worship 
throughout  Ireland,  and  its  most  important 
acta  related  to  the  church,  although  several 
measures  were  passed  at  this  time  of  consi- 
derable importance  relating  to  the  civil 
government.  The  deputy  had  brought  over 
a  bull  from  cardinal  Pole,  which  was  read  in 
full  parliament  by  the  lord  chancellor.  It 
recited  the  fatal  separation  of  Ireland  from 
the  see  of  Rome,  which  was  ascribed  to 
coercion,  and  it  rejoiced  at  the  willingness  it 
had  shown  to  return  to  its  obedience  to  the 
pope  on  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  who 
was  represented  as  a  model  of  catholic 
princes.  A  full  absolution  from  their  offence 
was  pronounced  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  generally;  which  was  accompanied 
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with  the  ratification  of  all  dispositions  of 
benefices,  and  a  confirmation  of  marriages, 
dispensations,  and  other  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ceedings during  the  late  schism.    The  pos- 
session of  church  lands  was  secured  (as  in 
i  England)  to  those  who  were  invested  with 
,  them,  with  a  gentle  admonition  to  beware  of 
!  sacrilege,  and  to  restore  what  might  be  neces- 
i  sary  for  the  maintenance  of  parsonages  and 
vicarages.    The  parliament  was  at  the  same 
time  enjoined  to  abrogate  all  laws  which  had 
been  enacted  against  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

At  the  reading  of  this  bull,  the  chancellor 
and  the  whole  assembly  of  lords  and  com- 
mons knelt  in  a  humble  posture,  in  sign  of 
reverence  and  contrition.  When  it  was 
concluded,  they  arose  and  adjourned  to  the 
cathedral,  where  Te  Deum  was  solemnly 
chaunted,  followed  by  public  thanksgiving 
for  the  happy  reunion  with  the  church  of 
Rome. 

After  this  devout  preparation,  the  parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  execute  the  directions 
they  had  received  from  England.  They  first 
passed  an  act  declaring  that  the  queen  had 
been  born  in  lawful  matrimony,  repealing 
all  acts  relating  to  the  king's  divorce,  or  to 
the  succession  of  the  crown  to  the  prejudice 
of  Mary,  and  declaring  the  regal  power  of 
Ireland  to  be  vested  in  her  as  fully  as  in  any 
of  her  predecessors.  They  next  adopted  the 
measures  of  the  English  parliament  relating 
to  treasonable  offences  against  the  persons 
of  the  queen  and  her  consort,  and  to  the 
government  and  administration  of  the  realm 
by  their  issue.  Other  acts  revived  all  sta- 
tutes made  in  Ireland  for  the  punishment  and 
suppression  of  heresy,  ratified  the  provisions 
of  the  bull  sent  over  by  the  papal  legate,  car- 
dinal Pole,  and  repealed  all  acts  made  against 
the  holy  see  since  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  re-establishing 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  discharging  the 
payment  of  first-fruits  to  the  crown,  and 
restoring  to  the  church  the  rectories,  glebes, 
and  other  emoluments  vested  in  the  crown 
since  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  reserving  only  the  lands 
granted  to  the  laity,  who  could  be  induced 
by  no  consideration  to  restore  them. 

Among  other  matters  of  domestic  legis- 
lation, the  recent  descents  of  the  Scottish 
islanders  held  a  prominent  place.  The  usual 
subsidy  was  granted  with  an  express  condi- 
tion that  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  expul- 
sion of  these  unwelcome  visitors;  and  the 
alarm  was  so  great,  that  it  was  further  de- 
clared to  be  high  treason  to  invite  them  into 


Ireland  or  to  entertain  them  there,  and  felony 
to  intermarry  with  them  without  licence  from 
the  lord  deputy. 

Another  act  of  this  parliament  vested  in 
the  crown  for  ever,  and  converted  into  shire- 
land,  the  territories  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  which 
were  declared  to  have  been  "recovered" 
from  their  rebellious  tenants,  and  the  lord 
deputy  was  empowered  to  grant  estates  or 
leases  in  them,  with  reservation  of  such  rents 
as  he  should  judge  expedient.  The  district 
of  Leix  received  the  name  of  Queen's  County, 
and  its  chief  town  was  called  Maryborough ; 
Offaly  was  named  the  King's  County,  and 
its  principal  town  Philipstown.  This  act 
was  followed  by  another,  empowering  the 
lord  chancellor  to  appoint  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  for  viewing  all  the 
towns,  villages,  and  waste  grounds  in  Ire- 
land, and  reducing  them  to  counties,  shires, 
and  hundreds.  The  crown  was  empowered 
to  revoke  this  commission  at  any  time  within 
seven  years.  It  was  a  commission  which 
could  not  be  executed  to  any  considerable 
extent,  and  must  be  looked  upon  chiefly  as 
an  intimation  of  the  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  this 
session  was  that  defining  the  meaning  of  the 
celebrated  act  relating  to  the  holding  of  par- 
liaments, known  as  Poynings*  act.  The 
original  aim  of  this  act  was  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  abuses  by  which  an  Irish  parliament  had 
in  former  times  been  made  a  mere  factious 
instrument  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  aristocracy;  but  attempts  had  been 
made  to  evade  it,  and  it  had  more  than  once 
been  made  the  subject  of  dispute.  In  some 
cases  it  had  even  been  thought  inconsistent 
with  the  public  service.  Of  late  parliaments 
had  been  increasing  in  power,  ana  had  shown 
signs  of  greater  independence  than  formerly, 
and  it  seemed  therefore  more  important  that 
the  crown  should  retain  all  its  old  means  of 
restraining  them.  The  present  parliament 
formally  defined  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
Poynings'  act,  and  established  the  law  of 
Irish  parliaments  in  the  form  which  conti- 
nued to  be  in  force  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Union.  It  was  enacted  that  no  parliament 
should  be  summoned  or  held  in  Ireland, 
until  the  chief  governor  and  council  should 
certify  to  the  throne  the  causes  and  conside- 
rations for  which  it  should  be  called,  and 
such  acts  and  ordinances  as  were  intended 
to  be  brought  before  it.  When  these  had 
been  approved,  and  returned  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  a  parliament  was  to  be 
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summoned  for  the  purpose  of  passing  such 
acts,  and  no  others.  But,  inasmuch  as  events 
might  happen  during  the  time  of  parliament 
necessary  to  be  provided  for,  the  chief 
governor  and  council  were  empowered  and 
directed  to  certify  such  other  causes  and 
provisions,  after  the  summoning  and  meeting 
of  parliament,  as  they  should  further  then 
think  good  to  be  enacted,  which,  and  no 
others,  should  be  passed  in  every  such  par- 

|  liament,  if  agreed  to  by  the  three  estates. 

'  A  precautionary  clause  was  added,  that  this 
interpretation  and  definition  should  not  have 
a  retrospective  action,  it  being  provided  in 
it  that  all  the  parliaments  and  all  the  acts 
passed  since  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  should  remain  in  the  same  force 
as  if  this  new  act  had  not  been  made,  and 
that  nothing  therein  contained  should  extend 
to  the  defeating  of  any  provisos  made  in  the 
present  session. 

The  only  other  act  of  this  parliament 
which  calls  for  any  notice  here,  was  one  of  a 
private  nature  against  the  late  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  George  Browne.  His  successor 
presented  a  petition,  complaining  of  great 
devastations  in  the  arcluepiscopal  rights 
during  the  late  schism,  especially  of  some 
parcels  of  the  lands  of  the  see  which  had 
been  leased  to  individuals,  and,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  some  of  the  archbishop's  children, 

I  without  the  king's  licence.  The  parliament 
passed  an  act  cancelling  all  such  conveyances, 
in  which  the  children  of  the  married  prelate 
were  stigmatized  by  the  epithet  of  bastards. 
This  appears  to  have  been  almost  the  only 
act  of  personal  persecution  on  the  score  of 
religion  by  the  Anglo-Irish  government,  at 


a  time  when  in  England  the  fire  of  religious 
zeal  blazed  in  the  shape  of  burning  faggots. 
It  is  even  said  that  several  English  families, 
known  to  be  advocates  of  the  reformation, 
and  who  were  therefore  unsafe  in  England, 
fled  to  the  sister  island,  and  there  enjoyed 
their  opinions  and  performed  their  worship 
in  private  without  molestation. 

How  far  any  steps  were  taken  by  the 
English  court  to  carry  over  the  flame  of 
religious  persecution  into  Ireland  we  cannot 
now  ascertain.  A  story  was  repeated  at  a 
subsequent  period,  which  may  perhaps  be 
no  more  than  a  popular  fiction.  It  was  said 
that  Cole  dean  of  St.  Paul's  wan  sent  with  a 
commission  to  the  Irish  government  for  pro- 
ceeding against  heretics  with  the  greatest 
severity.  At  Chester,  we  are  told,  he  showed 
his  commission  exultingly  in  the  presence 
of  his  hostess,  who  happened  to  be  related 
to  some  English  protestants  who  had  retired 
to  Dublin,  and  who  would  be  exposed  to 
the  first  brunt  of  persecution.  At  night, 
while  the  dean  was  asleep  in  bed,  she  con- 
trived to  steal  the  commission  from  his  box, 
and  deposited  in  its  place  a  pack  of  cards. 
Cole,  unconscious  of  the  robbery,  proceeded 
next  day  on  his  voyage,  and  reached  Dublin 
in  safety,  where  he  lost  no  time  in  presenting 
himself  before  the  privy  council  to  deliver 
his  commission.  Having  explained  with 
great  solemnity  the  queen's  intentions,  he 
opened  his  box,  but  was  covered  with  con- 
fusion when  he  saw  the  unexpected  nature 
of  its  contents.  He  returned  immediately 
to  England,  but  too  late  to  obtain  a  renewal 
of  his  commission,  which  was  hindered  by 
the  death  of  queen  Mary. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HOSTILITIES  WITH  THE  IRISH  SEPTS  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  MARY;  SHANE  O'NEILL'S  DEFEAT  IN 
TlttCONNELL  j  WAR  AGAINST  THE  O'BRIEN'S;  ACCESSION  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH, 
AND  RESTORATION  OF  TnE  PROSESTANT  FAITH  j  THE  COINAGE. 


HE  reduction  of  Leix  and 
Oftaly  to  the  condition  of 
English  counties  was  not 
effected  without  much 
trouble  and  bloodshed. 
O'Connor  Faly,  who  had 
been  sent  back  to  Ireland 
at  the  beginning  of  queen 
Mary's  reign,  had  followed  a  course  which 


excited  the  suspicions  of  the  lord  deputy  so 
far  that,  not  many  months  after  the  return 
of  the  Irish  chieftain,  it  was  considered 
prudent  to  place  him  in  confinement  in 
Dublin,  where  he  still  remained.  His  son 
Donough  in  Oflaly,  or  (as  it  was  now  called) 
King's  county,  and  Conall  O'Moore  in  Leix 
or  Queen's  county,  were  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  inciting  rebellion.     They  were 
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both  of  them  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison;  but  after  some  negotiations  and 
consultations  O' Moore  and  O'Connor  Faly 
were  set  at  liberty,  the  two  earls  of  Ormond 
and  Kildare  having  become  their  sureties. 

|  But  they  were  in  arms  again  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  their  territories  were  again  over- 
run and  plundered  by  the  English  forces. 
Conall  O'Moore,  having  been  taken  prisoner, 
was  executed  as  a  traitor  at  Leigh  lin ;  and 
several  of  the  O'Connors  suffered  the  same 
fate,  their  chief  alone  escaping.  The  Mac 
Murrough  had  also  joined  in  the  insurrection, 
and  was  taken  and  executed  at  Leighlin. 
There  was  a  simultaneous  rising  among  the 
Mac  Coghlans,  who  occupied  a  part  of  the 
King's  County,  and  joining  with  the  O'Mad- 
dens,  their  neighbours  in  Connaught,  they 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Fadden,  and  committed  other  acts  of  hosti- 
lity. Driven  out  of  the  two  new  counties, 
the  O'Connors  and  Mac  Coghlans  had  re- 
treated across  the  Shannon,  and  established 
themselves  at  Meelick  and  in  the  surround- 
ing district.  The  lord  deputy  followed 
them  with  the  English  army,  and  having 
caused  cannons  to  be  carried  from  Athlone 
in  boats  down  the  Shannon,  he  soon  made 
himself  master  of  Meelick  and  other  strong 
positions,  and  after  committing  great  devas- 
tation  and   slaughter,  he   compelled  the 

1  O'Maddens  and  the  Mac  Coghlans  to  give 
hostages  for  their  obedience,  and  left  an 
English  garrison  at  Meelick. 

This  expedition  took  place  in  the  July  of 
1557.  While  their  chiefs  retired  to  Con- 
naught,  a  great  portion  of  the  armed  popu- 
lation of  the  territories  of  the  O'Moores  and 
O'Connors  had  fled  to  the  extensive  and 
almost  impracticable  woods  which  covered 
part  of  those  districts,  especially  in  Fercall 
(a  part  of  the  King's  county),  and  these 
now  harassed  the  English  with  their  depre- 
dations, in  which  they  were  joined  by  the 
O'Mulloys  and  the  O'Carrolls.  The  lord 
deputy  marched  into  this  district,  after  his 
return  from  Meelick,  committed  considerable 
havock  among  the  possessions  of  the  O'Car- 
rolls and  O'Mulloys,  and  captured  some  of  the 
chief  people  of  the  latter  sept.  The  O'Car- 
roll  also  narrowly  escaped,  owing  his  safety, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  Irish  annalists,  to  the 
extraordinary  swiftness  of  his  horse. 

When  lord  Fitzwalter  was  sent  to  Ireland 
as  lord  deputy,  he  took  with  him  a  man  who 
was  destined  at  a  subsequent  period  to  act  a 
very  important  part  in  Irish  history.  This 
was  sir  Henry  Sydney,  the  special  favourite 
vol.  I.  3d 


and  companion  of  king  Edward  VI.,  who 
had  breathed  his  last  in  his  arms.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  important  office  of  trea- 
surer at  war;  and  when,  towards  the  winter 
of  1557,  the  lord  deputy  was  ordered  to 
attend  upon  the  queen  in  England,  Sydney 
and  the  lord  chancellor,  Curwin  archbishop  [ 
of  Dublin,  were  appointed  to  govern  Ireland  | 
during  his  absence.  Sydney,  like  many  of 
the  statesmen  of  this  age,  bowed  to  the  times 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  concealed  his  own 
sentiments;  and  the  two  lord  justices  went  j 
through  the  old  catholic  forms  of  being 
censed  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  of 
hearing  mass,  when  they  were  sworn  into 
office  in  Christchurch.  No  sooner  was  this 
ceremony  over,  than  sir  Henry  Sydney  was 
obliged  to  lead  the  army  a  second  time  into 
Fercall  to  punish  O'Mulloy  for  giving  pro- 
tection and  support  to  the  "  wood-kernes," 
or  outlaws,  and  the  whole  country  "  from 
the  wood  eastward"  was  plundered,  and  all 
its  buildings,  both  houses  and  churches, 
burnt.  This  was  followed  almost  imme- 
diately by  a  third  invasion,  in  which  the 
lord  justice,  to  use  the  words  of  the  annalist, 
"gave  neither  rest  nor  peace"  to  O'Mulloy, 
who  had  already  lost  one  of  his  sons  in  the 
contest,  until  that  chief  had  fled  into  exile, 
and  then  he  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and 
made  one  of  his  kinsmen,  who  was  more 
submissive,  chieftain  of  his  sept.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  lord  justice  withdrawn  his  i 
army,  than  there  was  a  new  rising  among 
the  persecuted  septs  of  the  O'Connors, 
O'Moores,  O'Mulloys,  and  O'Carrolls,  and 
what  the  Irish  annalists  designate  "  an  awful 
war"  raged  over  the  whole  of  the  country 
extending  from  the  Shannon  to  the  Slieve 
Roe  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Dublin 
and  Wicklow,  and  southward  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cork,  in  which  the  insurgents 
gained  a  few  partial  successes,  such  as  the 
capture  of  Leap  castle  in  the  King's  county 
by  O'Carroll.  This  war  ended  in  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  entire  defeat  of  O'Carroll 
and  his  allies,  and  O'Carroll  himself  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

These  disorders  near  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment gave  too  much  occupation  to  the 
English  to  allow  them  to  interfere  in  the 
scenes  of  domestic  turbulence  which  were 
devastating  the  northern  division  of  the 
island.  Calvagh  O'Donnell,  who  retained 
his  aged  father  in  prison,  still  ruled  over 
Tirconnell,  and  appears  to  have  been  popu- 
lar among  his  subjects.  The  comparatively 
small  party  who  were  opposed  to  nim,  per- 
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haps  more  from  their  love  of  turbulence  than 
for  any  other  reason,  were  headed  by  Hugh 
the  younger  son  of  Manus  O'Donnell,  who, 
finding  his  party  in  Tirconnell  too  weak  to 
shake  his  brother's  authority,  fled  with  him 
to  Shane  O'Neill,  and  offered  to  assist  him 
in  reducing  the  Kinel-Connell  to  subjection 
to  Tyrone.  Shane,  who  during  his  father's 
imprisonment  by  the  English  assumed  the 
chieftainship  of  Tyrone,  and  who  was  ambi- 
tious of  uniting  beneath  his  sway  the  whole  of 
Ulster,  snatched  readily  at  this  opportunity 
of  advancing  his  designs,  to  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  disorders  in  the  south. 
He  had  made  himself  popular  in  the  north 
by  those  qualities  which  conciliate  the 
attachment  of  his  barbarous  followers  as 
much  as  by  his  extravagant  hatred  of  the 
English,  and  he  soon  raised  an  army  far 
more  numerous  than  had  been  seen  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  for  many  years.  With  this 
host,  accompanied  by  Hugh  O'Donnell,  he 
I  marched  into  Tirconnell,  and  fonned  an  im- 
mense camp  at  a  place  called  Carrickleith, 
between  the  two  rivers  Finn  and  Mourne. 
The  people  of  Tirconnell  had  prepared  for 
the  invasion  by  removing  their  property  to 
places  of  security ;  but  Shane  O'Neill,  when 
informed  of  this,  replied  scornfully,  that  his 
I  object  was  less  to  gather  plunder  than  to 
assert  his  right  of  supreme  ruler  over  Ul- 
ster, and  that  if  necessary  he  would  pursue 
his  enemies  through  Leinster  into  Munster, 
until  he  brought  them  under  subjection,  so 
that  thenceforth  there  should  rule  but  one 
king  over  the  north.  Confident  in  his  numer- 
ous army,  the  chieftain  of  Tyrone  allowed 
!  nis  men  to  spread  themselves  negligently 
,  through  the  camp,  and  they  spent  their  time 
|  in  feasting  and  rejoicing,  as  though  the  vic- 
tory were  already  secure. 

On  the  other  side,  the  ruler  of  Tirconnell 
could  with  difficulty  raise  an  army  number- 
ing one-fourth  as  many  fighting  men  as  were 
assembled  under  the  standard  of  O'Neill, 
!  but  he  acted  warily  and  prudently,  and  in 
i  this  emergency  he  went  to  the  prison  of  his 
|  father  Manus,  who  was  now  rendered  a  crip- 
ple by  age  and  infirmities.    Manus  recom- 
mended his  son  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle 
with  his  enemies,  who  were  too  much  supe- 
rior in  numbers  to  afford  him  any  chance  of 
success,  but  to  watch  their  movements  until 
he  should  find  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
them  by  surprise,  and  this  policy  Calvagh 
O'Donnell  adopted. 

Meanwhile  Shane  O'Neill  moved  his  camp 
from  Carrickleith,  and,  having  crossed  the 


river  Finn,  he  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Tirconnell,  and  encamped  at  a  place  called 
by  the  Irish  writers  Bally-Aighidhchaoin,  in 
the  same  order  as  before.  Calvagh  O'Don- 
nell was  at  no  great  distance,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  body  of  his  men,  consisting, 
in  addition  to  the  men  of  Tirconnell,  chiefly 
of  the  warlike  Mac  Sweenys,  and,  when  he 
heard  of  the  new  position  taken  up  by  the 
invaders,  he  sent  two  of  his  most  faithful 
attendants,  one  of  whom  was  a  Maguire, 
to  reconnoitre  their  camp.  These  penetrated 
unsuspected  into  the  midst  of  O'Neill's 
forces,  which  were  so  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive, that  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to 
recognise  a  stranger,  so  long  as  he  was  like 
themselves  an  Irishman  from  the  north, 
especially  when,  as  was  then  the  case,  the 
shades  of  night  assisted  in  the  deception. 
The  two  spies  thus  proceeded  without 
hindrance  or  danger  from  one  fire  to  ano- 
ther, until  they  came  to  the  immense  fire 
in  the  centre  of  the  army,  which  stood 
before  Shane  O'Neill's  tent.  The  entrance 
to  the  tent  was  guarded  by  the  O'Neill's 
personal  guard,  sixty  fierce  gal  log  lasses  with 
their  axes  ready  to  strike,  and  the  same 
number  of  no  less  formidable  Scots,  with 
their  broadswords  drawn  in  their  hands. 
When  the  time  arrived  for  O'Neill's  forces 
to  take  their  supper,  the  two  spies  held 
out  their  hands  for  their  portion  like  the 
rest,  and  received  a  helmet  full  of  meal 
and  a  due  proportion  of  butter.  These,  in- 
stead of  joining  in  the  repast,  they  carried 
back  with  them  to  O'Donnell  as  a  proof 
that  they  had  faithfully  performed  their 
mission,  and  when  they  described  to  him 
the  carelessness  with  which  his  enemies 
were  encamped,  he  immediately  ordered  his 
men  to  arm  and  march  silently  to  attack 
them.  They  were  led  by  Calvagh  O'Don- 
nell, his  son  Conn,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mac  Sweenys.  The  spies  led  them  directly 
to  the  spot  occupied  by  O'Neill's  tent,  and 
the  enemy  appears  to  have  been  so  entirely 
taken  by  surprise,  that  Shane's  body  guards  ! 
were  the  first  who  sustained  the  attack. 
They  were  either  slaughtered,  or  beaten 
away;  O'Neill  himself  narrowly  escaped 
through  the  back  of  the  tent;  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  cut  to  pieces  without  mercy,  or 
scattered  in  every  direction.  Rain  and  dark- 
ness added  to  the  confusion,  and  the  flooded 
rivers  were  as  fatal  to  the  fugitives  as  the 
swords  of  their  pursuers.  Shane  O'Neill 
was  foremost  in  the  flight,  accompanied 
J  only  with  one  of  the  party  of  Hugh  O'Don- 
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neU  and  a  chief  of  the  sept  of  the  O'Galla- 
ghers.  They  avoided  the  road  pursued  by  the 
mass  of  the  fugitives,  pursued  on  foot  secret 
I  paths  through  the  woods  and  wilds,  swam 
I  across  the  rivers  Deel,  Finn,  and  Derg,  and 
never  halted  till  they  reached  Termonamun- 
gan  on  the  borders  of  Tyrone,  where  Shane 
purchased  a  horse,  which  soon  bore  him  in 
safety  into  the  heart  of  his  own  territory. 
Calvagh  and  his  son  Conn  took  possession 
of  O'Neill's  camp,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  night  carousing  on  the  wines  and 
viands  of  their  enemies,  and  next  morning 
they  divided  among  their  army  the  rich 
!  spoils  which  their  enemies  had  been  obliged 
I  to  desert.    Among  the  horses  taken  on  this 
occasion  was  a  celebrated  steed  of  Shane 
!  !  O'Neill's,  known  popularly  by  the  name  of 
,  Mac-an-Iolair,  or  the  son  of  the  eagle,  no 
doubt  from  its  extraordinary  swiftness. 
The  power  of  Shane  O'Neill  was  for  a 
:  t  moment  broken,  and  he  seems  to  have  laid 
|  !  aside  for  a  while  his  projects  of  conquest,  to 
strengthen   his  power  at  home.     In  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  Matthew 
O'Neill,  the  baron  of  Dungannon,  was  slain 
by  assassins  in  the  employ  of  his  brother 
Shane,  and,  on  the  death  of  their  father, 
which  occurred  soon  after  in  his  English 
prison,  Shane  assumed  the  chieftainship  of 
Tyrone  to  the  exclusion  of  Matthew's  sons. 

The  lord  deputy,  who  on  the  death  of  his 
father  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Ireland  had  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  earl  of  Sussex,  had  returned  to 
his  post  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1558,  and 
the  turbulence  which  was  now  spreading 
throughout  Ireland  kept  him  constantly 
employed.  Leaving  the  O'Neills  and  the 
O'Donnells  to  fight  out  their  own  quarrels, 
the  attention  of  Sussex  had  been  long  occu- 
pied by  the  formidable  movements  of  the 
Scots,  who  were  gradually  establishing  them- 
selves along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast  of 
Ulster.  In  1557,  they  had  penetrated  south- 
wards into  the  plains  of  Armagh,  where  they 
were  supported  by  the  natives,  and  had  even 
laid  siege  to  Carrickfergus.  Sussex  mus- 
tered the  forces  of  the  pale,  and,  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Ormond  with  a  large  body  of 
horse  and  foot,  marched  in  haste  to  the  north. 
The  Irish  annalists  tell  us  that  on  this  occa- 
sion the  English  army  plundered  Armagh 
twice  in  the  space  of  one  month.  The  Scots 
assembled  their  forces  to  resist  the  attack,  but 
,  they  were  entirely  defeated,  with  the  slaugh- 
ter of  about  two  hundred  of  their  bravest 
men-    In  this  battle  sir  Henry  Sydney 


was  especially  distinguished  by  his  personal 
prowess;  he  slew  in  single  combat  James 
Mac  Connell,  one  of  the  Scottish  leaders. 

Checked  in  this  direction,  the  Scots  now 
moved  towards  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
and,  after  serving  alternately  the  O'Neills 
and  the  O'Donnells,  they  marched  into 
Lower  Connaught,  to  enter  the  service  of 
that  branch  of  the  Burkes,  whose  chief  was 
known  to  the  Irish  by  the  title  of  Mac  Wil- 
liam Oughter.  This  northern  Mac  William 
was  engaged  in  a  desperate  feud  with  the 
earl  of  Clanrickard,  and  he  had  invited 
the  Scots  to  assist  in  his  war.  They 
marched  through  Sligo  and  Mayo  into  the 
district  of  Tyrawley,  and  encamped  at  Moy 
in  the  latter  district,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  Mac  William  and  his  forces. 

The  earl  of  Clanrickard  had  received  early 
intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  Scots, 
and,  collecting  all  the  forces  at  his  command, 
he  made  a  hasty  march  into  the  county  of 
Mayo.  An  obstinate  battle,  fought  at  Moy, 
ended  in  the  entire  defeat,  and  almost  in  the 
destruction,  of  the  Scottish  invaders.  Their 
two  chieftains  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  Scots  was  so  great,  that  not 
long  afterwards  the  earl  of  Sussex,  instead 
of  contending  with  them  on  Irish  ground, 
was  enabled  to  take  revenge  by  making  a 
hostile  descent  upon  the  isles. 

On  the  return  of  the  earl  of  Sussex  to 
Ireland  in  1558,  Munster  had  sustained 
a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond, the  same  who  had  been  taught  "  civi- 
lity" by  sir  Edward  Bellingham,  and  who 
appears  to  have  practised  the  lessons  he  had 
received  from  that  governor  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  was  universally  lamented  by 
the  Irish  as  well  as  by  the  English  of  the 
south;  and  the  Irish  annalists  tell  us  that, 
through  the  vast  extent  of  territory  which 
acknowledged  him  as  its  lord,  "  during  his 
time  it  was  not  found  necessary  to  infold 
cattle  or  to  close  the  doors."  His  loss  was 
felt  especially  at  this  moment,  when  the 
north  of  Munster  was  shaken  by  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  O'Briens  of  Thomond.  Sussex 
marched  into  Thomond,  captured  the  chief 
castles  of  the  O'Briens,  Clonroad  (Ennis), 
Bunratty,  and  Clare,  and  delivered  them  and 
the  whole  territory,  after  having  banished 
Donal  O'Brien,  into  the  hands  of  Connor 
O'Brien,  who,  as  the  eldest  son  of  Donough 
O'Brien,  had  been  invested  with  the  title  of 
earl  of  Thomond.  The  native  annalists  re- 
cord the  "abomination,  hatred,  disgust,  and 
terror,"  which  seized  the  Irish,  when  their 
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favourite  Donal  O'Brien  was  dispossessed  of 
his  rule.  In  the  course  of  this  military  pro- 
gress, the  earl  of  Sussex  received  at  Lime- 
rick the  submission  of  the  new  earl  of  Des- 
mond, and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  stood 
godfather  to  that  lord's  young  son,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  James  Sussex,  on  which 
occasion  he  presented  to  the  child  a  chain  of 
gold. 

This  act  of  courtesy  seems,  however,  to 
have  had  little  effect  in  conciliating  the  tur- 
bulent chieftain  who  had  now  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  of  Desmond ;  and  before  a  year 
was  past  we  find  him  in  arms  supporting  the 
party  of  the  banished  O'Brien  against  the 
earl  of  Thomond.  The  latter  had  laid  siege 
to  Inchiquin,  which  was  held  against  him  by 
the  sons  of  Murrough  O'Brien,  when  the 
carl  of  Desmond,  taking  up  their  cause, 
marched  across  the  Shannon,  and  compelled 
him  to  raise  the  siege.  The  earl  of  Tho- 
mond, thus  attacked,  called  to  his  assistance 
the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  and  a  great  battle 
was  fought  on  the  hill  of  Knock-Fuarchoilli, 
about  six  miles  east  of  Ennis,  in  which  the 
O'Briens  and  Burkes  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  many  chiefs  of  the  Irish  were  slain. 
After  this  victory,  the  earl  of  Desmond  re- 
tired quietly  into  his  own  territory. 

A  new  change  had  taken  place  in  the  for- 
tunes of  England,  which  was  likely  to  exert 
an  extraordinary  influence  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland.  On  the  17th  of  November, 
1558,  queen  Mary  sank  under  a  complication 
of  disease  and  chagrin,  and  the  day  after  died 
cardinal  Pole,  who  had  been  looked  upon  as 
the  main  support  of  the  catholic  faith  in  these 
islands.  On  the  19th  the  princess  Elizabeth 
was  proclaimed  queen,  and  it  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  the  brief  triumph  of  the  Romish 
faith  was  at  an  end.  No  violent  change, 
however,  was  made  until  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament in  the  spring  of  1559,  when  the 
queen's  spiritual  supremacy  was  solemnly 
declared,  and  religion  was  restored  to  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  stood  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

In  the  apprehension  of  a  war  with  Scot- 
land, the  earl  of  Sussex  had  been  again  called 
over  to  England,  in  the  autumn  of  1558,  as 
the  soldier  best  fitted  to  command  an  expe- 
dition against  that  country,  and  sir  Henry 
Sydney  exercised  the  office  of  lord  justice 
in  his  absence.  A  few  days  only  before 
queen  Mary's  death,  Sussex  had  returned  to 
Ireland  with  a  new  commission  for  his  office 
of  lord  dt  puty,  and,  as  a  meritorious  officer 
of  the  crown  who  had  performed  his  duties 
o<)6 


with  zeal  and  activity,  he  was  allowed  to 
continue  in  it  upon  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth. There  was  at  this  time  more  than 
ever  need  of  a  vigorous  government,  for  not 
only  was  it  probable  that  there  the  Romish 
party  would  make  its  most  desperate  stand 
against  the  authority  of  a  protestant  princess, 
but  the  late  reign  had  left  the  island  in  a 
state  of  disorder,  more  or  less  alarming,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  only  Irish  sept 
which  was  in  peace,  and  appeared  well  dis- 
posed to  the  English  government,  was  that 
of  the  Mac  Carthys  in  the  south.  The  earl 
of  Desmond  and  his  kinsmen  had  already 
shown,  in  their  interference  in  Thomond,  a 
disposition  to  rebel,  and  he  was  almost  at  war 
with  the  old  rival  of  the  Geraldines,  the  earl 
of  Ormond.  Thomond  itself  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  continued  attempts  of 
the  banished  Donal  O'Brien  to  regain  his 
power.  Even  in  Leinster,  the  survivors  of 
the  old  families  of  Leix  and  Offal  y,  who  had 
been  ejected  from  the  possessions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  had  to  complain  of  much  in- 
justice, had  not  ceased  to  give  uneasiness  to 
their  rulers,  and,  having  sheltered  themselves 
in  the  inaccessible  woods  and  mountain-dis- 
tricts, seized  every  favourable  occasion  to 
rush  out  from  their  secret  haunts,  attack  and 
plunder  the  new  inhabitants  among  whom 
the  lands  had  been  distributed,  and  then,  after 
committing  outrages  of  every  description, 
they  retired  to  their  hiding  places  to  await 
a  new  occasion  of  renewing  their  inroads. 
Connaught  was  still  ravaged  by  the  hostili- 
ties between  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Burkes.  And  in  Ulster,  Shane  O'Neill  was 
recovering  from  his  recent  disaster  to  renew 
his  war  with  the  O'Donnells;  while  the 
Scots  were  again  offering  themselves  on  the 
coasts  to  take  a  part  in  the  strife. 

It  was  the  great  chieftain  of  the  north 
whose  designs  at  this  moment  were  looked 
upon  with  the  greatest  anxiety  by  the  Eng- 
lish government,  which  could  not  but  regard 
his  assumption  of  the  chieftainship  as  an  act 
of  defiance  of  its  authority.  Sir  Henry  Syd- 
ney, who  had  again  been  entrusted  with  the 
government  in  quality  of  lord  justice  on  the 
return  of  the  earl  of  Sussex  to  England  soon 
after  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne, 
marched  with  an  army  to  Dundalk,  where 
he  summoned  O'Neill  to  appear  before  him, 
explain  his  conduct,  and  give  assurances  ol 
his  loyalty.  The  wary  chieftain  evaded  this 
summons,  by  inviting  Sydney  to  visit  him  at 
his  court,  and  place  himself  on  the  honour- 
able footing  of  a  gossip  by  standing  sponsor 
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to  his  child.  The  lord  justice,  in  the  hope 
of  conciliating  the  virtual  ruler  of  Tyrone 
by  this  act  of  condescension,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  after  the  ceremonials  were 
over,  listened  to  his  defence  of  his  conduct. 
Shane  O'Neill  repeated  to  Sydney  his  former 
assertions  as  to  the  real  parentage  of  Mat- 
thew of  Dungannon,  who  was  now  dead,  and 
explained  to  him  the  ancient  custom  of  in- 
heritance in  Tyrone,  by  which  he  claimed 
his  chieftainship  as  his  undoubted  right. 
He  added  that  this  claim  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  free  election  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  ruled;  and  he  declared  that,  even  if  he 
were  willing  to  forego  it  himself,  there  were 
a  number  of  his  kindred  whose  claims  would 
stand  before  him  and  the  issue  of  the  spurious 
Matthew  O'Neill,  who  were  ready  to  take  up 
the  sword  to  defend  them.  He  ended  his  de- 
fence, which  was  urged  with  great  appear- 
ance of  moderation,  with  the  strongest  pro- 
fessions of  fidelity  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
English  crown. 

Sir  Henry  Sydney  listened  calmly  to 
Shane  O'Neill's  defence,  and,  having  con- 
sulted with  the  members  of  the  privy  council 
who  were  with  him,  made  reply,  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  give  an  immediate  deci- 
sion on  the  important  questions  involved  in 
it,  but  that  he  would  make  an  immediate 
communication  on  the  subject  to  the  queen. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  thanked  O'Neill  per- 
sonally for  his  entertainment,  and  urged 
him  to  persevere  in  a  peaceful  and  dutiful 
demeanour  in  the  assurance  that  he  would 
receive  justice  from  the  throne.  The  chief- 
tain of  Tyrone  promised  to  follow  this 
advice,  and  dismissed  his  visitors  with  warm 
professions  which  were  merely  the  cover  for 
his  own  ambitious  designs.  Among  his  own 
subjects,  the  visit  of  the  lord  justice  was 
regarded  as  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the 
j  authority  of  their  chieftain,  and  his  impor- 
'  tance  was  proportionally  raised  among  the 
•  Irish  septs  of  the  north. 

No  steps  had  yet  been  taken  towards  the 
new  regulating  of  the  civil  and  religious 
:  government  in  Ireland,  but  in  the  autumn 
|  of  1559,  the  earl  of  Sussex  was  sent  over 
I  to  re-assume  the  government  of  Ireland, 
i  with  special  instructions  for  establishing  the 
!  reformed  worship,  which,  in  the  preceding 
reign,  he   had    been   the  instrument  of 
abolishing.    He  was  commissioned  to  call 
a  parliament,  for  the  enacting  of  statutes 
;  on  this  subject  similar  to  those  which  had 
already  been  passed   in    England.  The 
queen's  intentions  were  well  known  in  Ire- 


land, and  the  Romish  party,  encouraged  by 
foreign  agents,  exerted  all  their  efforts  to  raise 
a  violent  opposition,  but  they  were  mainly 
successful  in  confirming  the  bigotry  of  those 
who  had  no  share  in  the  work  of  legislation. 
The  house  of  commons  was  composed  chiefly 
of  the  representatives  of  towns  where  the 
royal  authority  had  most  influence,  and 
where  the  "protestant  faith  found  the  greatest 
number  of  advocates.  Among  the  lords, 
the  bishops  appear  to  have  complied  with 
the  royal  will  more  easily  than  the  temporal 
peers.  Many  of  them  were  prelates  who 
had  quietly  enjoyed  their  sees  during  most 
of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  since 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Two  of  them 
only,  Walsh  of  Meath  (who  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  late  reign  for  his  known 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Rome),  and  Leveroux 
of  Kildare  (whose  opinions  had  been  con- 
firmed during  his  exile  in  Italy),  are  said 
to  have  offered  any  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  queen's  innovations. 

The  opposition  in  parliament  was  thus 
more  clamorous  than  powerful,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  brief  session  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical system  of  queen  Mary  was  entirely 
reversed.  By  the  first  act  of  this  parlia- 
ment the  crown  was  again  made  the  head 
of  the  church,  and  a  new  oath  of  supre- 
macy was  appointed  to  be  enforced.  The 
recent  laws  against  heresy  were  repealed, 
the  use  of  the  common  prayer,  with  the 
alterations  newly  made  in  England,  was 
enforced,  with  a  proviso  that,  as  in  most 
places  of  the  realm  English  ministers  could 
not  be  found,  and  as  the  Irish  language  was 
difficult  to  be  printed,  and  few  could  under- 
stand the  Irish  letters,  the  queen  was 
humbly  prayed  that  it  might  be  permit- 
ted that  in  everv  church,  where  the  mi- 
nister  had  no  knowledge  of  the  English 
tongue,  it  might  be  lawful  for  him  to 
officiate  in  Latin.  This  clause  appears  to 
have  originated  in  a  desire  to  soften  the 
prejudices  of  many  of  those  who  objected 
to  the  reformed  ritual,  because  it  was  com- 
piled in  the  vulgar  tongue,  by  allowing 
them  to  perform  it  in  the  usual  language 
of  their  devotions. 

By   other  statutes,   all   subjects  were 
obliged  to  attend  the  public  worship  of  the 
church ;  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts  i 
of  all  church  revenues  were  restored  to  the  \ 
crown;  and  the  old  form  of  electing  pre-  \ 
lates  by  deans  and  chapters,  by  virtue  of  a  | 
writ  called  a  conge  d'elire,  was  entirely 
abolished  in  Ireland,  as  attended  with  un-  i  , 
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necessary  delays  and  costs,  and  derogatory 
to  the  royal  prerogative.  In  regard  to  this 
latter  point,  it  was  provided  that  the  queen 
and  her  heirs,  by  letters  patent  under  the 
•,'rcat  seal  of  England  or  Ireland,  or  the 
chief  governor  duly  authorised  should  by 
similar  letters  patent,  collate  to  all  vacant 
sees ;  that  persons  so  collated  should  be  at 
once  consecrated  and  invested  with  their 
rights;  and  that  the  prelates  directed  to 
consecrate  them,  should  pay  due  obedience 
to  the  royal  mandate  within  twenty  days, 
under  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  pre- 
munire. 

The  only  other  acts  of  importance  passed 
at  this  time  were,  the  recognition  of  the 
queen's  title  to  the  crown  of  Ireland;  the 
extension  of  an   act  of  the  late  reign, 
i  whereby  certain  offences  were  made  trea- 
json  to  the  person  of  the  present  queen; 
'and  the  restoration  of  the  priory  of  St. 
|  John  of  Jerusalem  (at  Kilmainham)  to  the 
crown.    Messingberd,  who  had  been  ap- 
i  pointed  prior  of  this  house  during  the  late 
reign  for  his  zeal  in  the  Romish  cause, 
became  an   object  of  persecution.  His 
behaviour  had  excited  strong  suspicions  of 
treasonable  practices;  and,  when  summoned 
to  give  an  account  of  them,  he  fled  into 
exile,  and  thus  apparently  confirmed  the 
supicions  of  his  guilt.    He  was  summoned 
by  proclamation  to  surrender  himself  within 
forty  days,  on  pain  of  being  attainted  of 
high  treason;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  arch- 
i  bishop  Browne  of  Dublin  in  the  late  reign, 
all  the  dispositions  made  by  him  of  the 
revenues  of  this  house  were  revoked. 

Thus  was  the  protestant  faith  established 
finally  by  law  as  the  religion  of  Ireland;  but 
that  law  still  extended  very  little  beyond  the 
English  pale,  and  even  there  it  met  with  a 
silent  yet  resolute  opposition  from  the  Ro- 
man catholic  part  of  the  population.  The 
question  of  religion  had  now  become  an 
important  clement  in  the  motives  of  confu- 
sion and  strife  in  this  unhappy  land,  and  one 
which  was  especially  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  powers  who  were  now  leaguing 
together  against  Elizabeth's  sceptre.  The 
parti  zans  of  Rome  were  busy  everywhere 
inveighing  against  the  heretical  queen  and 
her  ministers;  the  non -conforming  clergy 
abandoned  their  cures ;  and  as  few  reformed 
ministers  could  be  found  bold  enough  to 
supply  their  places,  their  churches  fell  to 
:  ruin;  and  the  people  were  thus  in  many 
I  places  left  without  any  religious  worship  or 
,  instruction.  In  other  places,  whenever  it 
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could  be  done  with  impunity,  the  new  laws 
were   neglected  or  evaded.  Everywhere 
people  were  taught  to  regard  the  English 
government  as  one  which  was  placed  under 
the  ban  of  the  true  church,  and  they  were 
encouraged  to  look  forward  to  a  period  not 
far  distant  when  they  would  be  assisted  in 
asserting  the  cause  of  their  religion  by  the  . 
pope  and  the  king  of  Spain.    These  pro-  | 
mises,  from  the  moment  that  Elizabeth  i 
became  queen  of  Ireland,  had  a  powerful  ] 
influence  on  all  the  events  which  distracted  I 
that  country. 

The  government  appears  to  have  foreseen  ! 
the  storm  which  was  threatening,  and  uncer- 
tain where  or  how  it  would  fall,  they  seem 
to  have  vacillated  in  their  councils.  Embar- 
rassed with  the  increasing  power  of  the  ; 
opposition  in  parliament,  the  earl  of  Sussex 
dissolved  it  after  a  short  session,  and  repaired 
to  England  in  the  middle  of  February,  1560, 
to  consult  with  his  sovereign  and  her  minis- 
ters, leaving  the  Irish  government  in  the 
hands  of  sir  William  Fitzwilliams.  In  the 
June  of  the  same  year,  Sussex  returned 
to  Ireland,  bringing  with  him  additional 
forces,  greater  powers,  and  a  commission 
investing  him  with  the  higher  title  of  lord- 
lieutenant. 

Another  important  measure  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth 
related  to  the  coinage,  which,  in  Ireland, 
had  been  extremely  debased.  This  debase- 
ment had  been  going  on  ever  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  had  been  the  subject 
of  much  complaint  and  of  several  legislative 
enactments.  Some  of  the  Irish  coins  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  were  so  base,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  pass  an  act  in  Eng- 
land prohibiting  their  exportation  from  Ire- 
land into  this  country,  or  being  current 
here.  In  the  Irish  currency  of  queen  Mary, 
struck  in  1553,  the  money  of  that  country 
is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  its  lowest 
degree  of  baseness,  and  the  same  extreme 
degeneracy  is  found  in  the  coinage  of  the 
commencement  of  the  following  reign.*  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1560,  queen  Eliz- 
abeth having  effected  a  complete  reformation 
in  the  English  currency,  the  benefit  of  this 
measure  was  extended  to  Ireland,  and  the 
money  in  that  country  was  raised  to  the 
same  standard  as  in  England.  The  general 
dissatisfaction  felt  at  the  old  system  may  be 

•  The  best  work  on  the  English  coinage  is  that  by 
Mr.  John  Lindsay  of  Cork,  who  deservedly  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  of  the  Irish  numisma- 
tists. 
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conceived  from  the  universal  joy  created  by 
this  change,  which  was  welcomed  through- 
out the  English  pale  in  popular  songs  and 

•  Simons,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Irish  Coins,"  has  pre- 
served the  following  fragment  of  a  popular  ballad 
mode  on  this  occasion:— 

"  Let  bone-fires  shine  in  every  place, 
Sing,  and  ring  the  bells  a-pace, 


ballads.*  It  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  towards  rendering  the  new  reign 
popular. 

And  pray  that  long  may  live  her  grace, 
To  be  the  good  queene  of  Ireland. 

The  gold  and  silver  which  was  so  base, 
That  no  man  could  endure  it  scarce, 
Is  now  new  coyn'd  with  her  own  face, 
And  made  go  current  in  Ireland." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


DURINO  THE  FIRST  YEAR8  OF  TTTE  REIGN  OP  QITEES 
i  SHAME  O'NEILL  AND  CALVAGH  O'DONNELL.; 


ore  attention  had  as  yet 
been  paid  by  the  English 
government  to  the  settle- 
ment of  religion  and  the 
civil  regulations  of  the 
Irish  pale  than  to  the 
feuds  and  discords  which 
"^"^y1  were  raging  in  almost 

every  part  of  Ireland.  Even  in  Leinster, 
the  old  scourges  of  the  English  pale,  the 
Cavenaghs,  O' Byrnes,  O'Tooles,  and  other 
smaller  septs,  were  again  in  arms,  following 
their  old  custom  of  robbing  and  burning. 
To  the  south,  Munster  was  in  a  state  of 
great  disorder.  The  central  parts  of  that 
province,  especially  the  counties  of  Tippe- 
rary  and  Kerry,  were  kept  in  constant  agita- 
tion by  the  reviving  feuds  between  the  earls 
of  Desmond  and  Ormond,  which  were  car- 
ried to  such  a  height,  that  the  two  earls 
gathered  their  followers  in  arms  from  everv 
part  of  the  territories  over  which  they  ruled, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  a  pitched 
battle,  when  unexpectedly  pacific  councils 
prevailed  with  each,  and  they  separated 
without  bloodshed.  This  and  some  other 
circumstances  aroused  the  fears  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
invite  the  earl  of  Kildare  to  repair  to 
the  English  court,  or,  in  case  of  his  refusal, 
to  place  him  under  arrest. 

The  young  earl  of  Desmond  seems  to  have 
reassumed  the  turbulence  which  had  so  long 
distinguished  his  family,  and  we  find  him 
and  his  kinsmen  at  this  moment  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  most  of  their  neighbours. 
Two  of  them,  with  a  powerful  force,  marched 


during  this  year  (1560)  into  Carbury  of  Cork 
against  the  Mac  Carthys,  whose  territory 
they  plundered;  but  as  they  were  returning 
with  their  booty,  the  Mac  Carthy  Reagh 
overtook  them  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Bandon,  and  defeated  them  in  a  sanguinary 
engagement.  The  Irish  annalists  tell  us  that 
not  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  of  the 
Geraldines  were  slain  on  this  occasion. 

In  Thomond,  the  struggle  between  Connor 
O'Brien  (the  earl)  and  his  rivals,  continued 
unabated;  but  the  former,  encouraged  by 
the  authority  of  the  English  government, 
was  gradually  establishing  himself  in  the 
chieftainship.  On  one  occasion,  the  earl  of 
Thomond  pursued  his  rival  Murrough 
O'Brien,  known  to  the  Irish  by  the  title  of 
Murrough  of  the  Battle-axes,  through  west- 
ern Connaught,  to  the  coast  of  Galway ;  and 
soon  afterwards,  another  of  the  rebels,  Teigue 
O'Brien,  was  captured  by  the  English  of 
Limerick,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Dublin. 
It  was  said  that  the  latter  was  betrayed  by 
his  own  followers.  The  O'Briens  of  Ara 
were  also  at  this  time  at  war  with  the  Mac 
Carthys. 

Connaught  was  not  much  more  tranquil 
than  Munster;  feuds  are  recorded  among  the 
O'Rourkes,  and  the  O'Haras,  and  other 
septa ;  and,  in  the  north  of  Ulster,  the  Scots 
were  again  making  themselves  troublesome. 
The  chief  of  the  Mac  Mahons  was  slain  in 
1560  in  a  quarrel  with  these  unwelcome 
visitors. 

But  many  of  these  lesser  troubles  are 
overlooked  in  the  greater  disorders  which 
were  preparing  in  the  north.  Shane  O'Neill 
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had  to  a  certain  degree  lulled  the  suspicions 
of  the  English  government  by  his  profes- 
sions of  obedience  at  the  interview  with  sir 
Henry  Sydney,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to 
continue  strengthening  himself  ever  since 
the  mortifying  repulse  he  had  experienced 
in  Tirconnell.  At  this  time  he  was  taking 
into  his  service  large  bodies  of  Scots  from 
the  islands ;  and  he  had  increased  his  power 
by  reducing  to  his  obedience  under  one 
excuse  or  other,  most  of  the  lesser  septs  on 
his  borders.  As  yet  he  had  cautiously 
avoided  giving  any  direct  provocation  to 
the  English;  but  it  was  becoming  daily 
more  evident  that  his  professions  of  fidelity 
were  no  more  than  a  cover  for  his  ambitious 
designs.  He  had  written  a  letter  to  queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  year  1560,  in  which  he  set 
forth  his  title  to  rule  over  Ulster,  and 
pleaded  his  early  services,  bis  election  by 
his  subjects,  and  especially  what  he  calls 
his  prosperous  government,  under  which  he 
pretended  that  all  the  waste  country  had 
been  inhabited.  He  laid  claim  to  the  town 
of  Ballygriffin,  intimated  some  sort  of  desire 
to  conform  to  English  manners,  and  made  a 
demand  which  was  often  repeated  afterwards 
that  he  might  have  "some  English  gentle- 
woman of  noble  birth"  for  a  wife.  Subse- 
quently he  made  a  more  definite  request  to 
be  allowed  to  marry  the  sister  of  the  earl 
of  Sussex.  It  is  singular  that,  according 
to  the  Irish  accounts,  Shane  O'Neill  was  at 
this  time  married  to  the  daughter  of  his 
enemy,  Calvagh  O'Donnell. 

Affairs  were  in  this  position,  when  at  the 
beginning  of  February,  1561,  the  earl  of  Sus- 
sex again  repaired  to  London,  leaving  the 
government  as  before  in  the  hands  of  sir 
William  Fitzwilliams.  The  lord  deputy  had 
scarcely  quitted  the  Irish  coasts,  when  the 
turbulent  chieftain  of  Tyrone  prepared  to  put 
in  execution  some  of  nis  plans  of  aggran- 
disement. Their  first  object  was  his  neigh- 
bour O'Reilly,  whose  territory  (the  modern 
j  county  of  Cavan)  he  invaded  at  the  end  of 
j  February,  and,  after  committing  frightful 
ravages,  he  compelled  him  to  become  his  vas- 
sal and  deliver  hostages  for  his  obedience. 

It  appears  that,  during  the  preceding  year, 
the  English  government  had  suspected  Shane 
O'Neill's  designs,  and  the  chieftains  who 
were  known  to  be  most  opposed  to  him  re- 
ceived encouraging  assurances  of  the  royal 
favour.  A  messenger  was  sent  by  way  of 
Scotland  to  Carrickfergus,  and  thence  to 
Donegal,  carrying  the  queen's  letters  to 
Calvagh  O'Donnell,  offering  to  create  him 
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earl  of  Tirconnell,  with  other  letters  from 
the  earl  of  Sussex  to  O'Donnell's  wife,  who  1 
is  called  in  the  English  State  Papers  coun- 
tess of  Argyle,  informing  her  of  some  pre- 
sents he  was  bringing  over  for  her  from  the 
queen.  About  the  same  time  O'Reilly,  the 
chieftain  of  East  Brenny,  was  created  earl 
of  Brenny  and  baron  of  Cavan.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  these  marks  of  favour  had  been 
partly  at  least  the  cause  of  O'Neill's  present 
hostility  against  the  latter  chief,  and  of  the 
still  more  daring  outrage  which  followed. 

Calvagh  O'Donnell  was  still  involved  in 
hostilities  with  some  of  his  kinsmen  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and 
especially  with  his  younger  brother  Caffir 
O'Donnell,  who  had  posted  himself  and 
his  company  in  the  Crannog  of  Lough 
Veagh.  Soon  after  the  return  of  O'Neill 
from  his  expedition  against  O'Reilly,  Cal- 
vagh and  his  son  Conn  marched  agaist  these 
insurgents,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Crannog. 
While  Conn  directed  the  operations  of  the 
siege,  his  father  Calvagh,  with  his  wife,  one 
of  his  sons,  and  few  attendants  except 
women  and  poets,  had  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  monastery  of  Killodonnell,  : 
near  the  upper  end  of  Lough  Swilly,  totally 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  danger.  But 
a  traitor — it  was  commonly  reported  that 
the  traitor  was  O'Donnell's  own  wife — sent 
secret  intelligence  to  Shane  O'Neill  of  the 
unguarded  confidence  of  his  enemy,  and  that 
chieftain  collected  a  large  force,  made  a  hasty 
march  to  Lough  Swilly,  surrounded  the  mo- 
nastery with  his  men,  seized  upon  Calvagh 
O'Donnell  and  his  wife  and  son,  and  carried  j 
them  off  into  Tyrone.  Calvagh  was  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  imprisonment,  until,  a  few  , 
months  after,  he  was  delivered  to  his  country- 
men on  their  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom. 
The  lady  was  generally  believed  to  have 
been  a  willing  captive ;  instead  of  throwing 
her  into  prison,  O'Neill  took  her  to  his  bed, 
and  retained  her  as  his  favourite  concubine 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  was  not  the 
only  affliction  which  Calvagh  O'Donnell  was 
destined  at  this  moment  to  experience ;  his 
daughter  Mary,*  Shane  O'Neill's  wife,  died 
heart-broken  at  the  treatment  to  which  her 
father  was  subjected  in  her  husband's  house, 
and  about  the  same  time  one  of  her  brothers 
Naghtan  O'Donnell  was  slain  by  the  acci- 
dental cast  of  a  dart.f 

*  Probably  by  a  former  wife,  if  the  account  of  the  I 
Irish  annalist  be  true. 

t  Thia  U  the  Irish  account  of  the  capture  of 
O'Donnell,  as  given  by  the  "  Four  Masters,"  the 
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Shane  O'Neill  aet  no  bounds  to  his  exul- 
tation at  the  success  of  this  expedition,  and 
he  not  only  seized  upon  Tirconnell,  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  sovereign  of  all 
Ulster,  but  in  the  insolence  of  his  self-con- 
fidence, he  set  at   defiance  the  English 


government,  and  proceeded  to  open  acts  of 
hostility  against  it.  A  proof  of  this  hostile 
feeling,  which  seems  to  have  been  especially 
galling  to  the  English  authorities,  was  fur- 
nished by  a  strong  fortress  which  he  now 
erected  on  an  island  upon  his  borders,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Fooghnegali,  or 
"the  abomination  of  Englishmen."  And 
we  are  told  that  at  this  time,  one  of  his 
followers  having  been  accused,  on  very 
vague  suspicions,  of  being  a  spy  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  he  caused  him  to  be  hanged 
without  further  investigation;  and  another 
was  put  death  in  the  same  disgraceful  manner 
merely  because  he  had  eaten  English  biscuit. 
Not  content  even  with  these  marks  of  national 
hatred,  he  led  his  forces  to  the  borders  of 
the  English  pale,  and  plundered  parts  of 
Meath  and  the  district  then  known  as  Bregia. 
In  the  pride  of  apparent  success,  and  with 
the  ambitious  views  he  now  hardly  deigned 
to  conceal,  he  declared  that  the  English 
were  the  only  enemies  he  had  in  Ireland. 

It  appears  that,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Shane  O'Neill  was  attacking  the  English 
pale,  the  earl  of  Sussex  was  on  his  way  back 
to  Ireland,  with  a  commission  to  enter  into 
friendly  communication  with  the  northern 
chieftain,  and  that  he  was  even  the  bearer  of 
presents  and  honours  from  the  queen;  and  so 
much  interest  was  now  taken  in  Irish  affairs, 
that  the  necessary  steps  were  at  the  same 
time  taken  to  establish  a  post  between  the 
two  countries  for  the  regular  and  rapid 
t  ranamission  of  intelligence.  He  went  over 
to  Ireland  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  almost 
immediately  after  his  departure  the  court  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  new  hostilities  of 
O'Neill,  and  the  capture  of  Calvagh  O'Don- 
nell  and  his  family,  which  had  occurred  on  the 
14th  of  that  month.  Cecil,  now  the  queen's 
secretary  of  state,  wrote  immediately  to  Sus- 
sex, and  recommended  him  to  alter  the 
intended  policy,  for,  he  observes,  "  seeing 
Shane  thus  useth  the  matter,  I  see  severity 
and  terror  must  work  your  victory." 

This  policy  had  already  been  adopted  by 
the  lord  lieutenant.    Collecting  the  forces 

"Annals  of  InnisfaUen,"  &c,  and  is  no  doubt  the  I  that  ODonnell  meant,  on  a  certain  day,  to  set  out  on 
correct  one.  According  to  the  report  gathered  by  a  journey,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  lay  in  ambush 
the  English  authorities,  it  is  represented  that  O'Neill,  for  them  on  the  road,  and  made  the  whole  party 
having  been  apprised,  through  some  secret  channel,  prisoners. 
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of  the  pale,  and  accompanied  with  the  earl 
of  Osmond  and  other  nobles,  he  had  marched 
northwards  to  Armagh  immediately  after  his 
arrival.    O'Neill,  whose  courage  had  been 
raised  by  his  recent  successes,  collected  his 
army  and  prepared  to  defend  his  territory, 
having  previously  committed  Calvagh  O'Don- 
nell  to  the  custody  of  some  of  his  most  faith- 
ful followers,  with  orders  to  convey  him 
from  one  island  to  another  in  the  recesses 
of  Tyrone,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.    The  latter  remained 
at  Armagh,  casting  up  vast  intrenchments 
round  the  church,  in  order  to  establish  there 
a  garrison  as  a  check  upon  O'Neill's  plun- 
derers and  as  a  defence  to  the  plains  of  Uriel. 
At  length  Sussex  sent  out  a  large  body  of 
his  troops — the  Irish  annalists  say  a  thou- 
sand men — in  pursuit  of  Shane  O'Neill,  who 
watched  them  at  a  distance  until  they  were 
returning  embarrassed  with  their  plunder, 
and  then  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance 
and  put  in  practice  the  old  manoeuvre  of 
Irish  warfare  in  attacking  them  by  surprise. 
It  appears  that  the  forces  of  Tyrone  were 
defeated,  but  the  loss  of  the  English  was  so 
great  and  their  position  so  critical,  that  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat,  leaving  their  booty  behind  them. 
It  is  intimated  in  some  of  the  documents 
relating  to  this  event,  that  the  ill  conduct  of 
some  of  the  English  officers  had  contributed 
to  this  disastrous  result.    Such  is  the  best 
account  we  can  collect  from  the  rather  vague 
and  contradictory  records  of  the  time  relat- 
ing to  an  affair  the  exaggerated  reports  of 
which  filled  the  English  court  with  dismay. 
It  was  reported  in  England  that  the  earl  of 
Sussex  had  been  entirely  defeated,  that  the 
loss  of  Ulster  had  been  completed  by  the 
surrender  of  Carrickfergus  to  O'Neill,  that 
Offaly  and  other  districts  were  in  full  insur- 
rection, and,  indeed,  that  the  English  autho- 
rity in  Ireland  was  almost  overthrown. 

Sussex  remained  with  his  army  at  Armagh, 
where  he  resorted  again  to  negotiations. 
Shane  O'Neill  now  used  loftier  language  than 
ever;  he  boasted  of  his  claims  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Ulster,  and  one  of  his  subjects  of 
bitterest  complaint  was  the  fortifying  of 
Armagh,  which,  he  pretended,  entrenched 
upon  his  sovereign  rights.  When  Surrey 
refused  to  withdraw  the  queen's  garrison,  he 
replied  that "  as  long  as  the  soldiers  remained 
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in  Armagh,  he  would  ask  no  peace  or  truce." 
Such  were  his  outward  boasts,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  well  aware  that,  whatever 
partial  successes  he  might  obtain  at  first,  he 
was  unable  to  compete  for  anj  length  of 
time  with  the  power  whose  hostility  he  had 
now  provoked.  When  Sussex  demanded  the 
delivery  of  Calvagh  O'Donnell  as  an  opening 
for  negotiations,  Shane  refused;  but,  per- 
haps thinking  it  prudent  to  make  the  most 
of  his  captive  while  he  could,  he  about  the 
same  time  set  him  at  liberty  on  the  payment, 
as  before  said,  of  a  heavy  ransom  by  his 
countrymen,  retaining  his  son  in  captivity 
as  a  hostage. 

Reinforcements  meanwhile  arrived  from 
England  to  swell  the  army  of  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  in  addition  to  the  new  levies  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Anglo-Irish  chieftains ; 
and  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who  had  been  in 
England  since  the  preceding  year,  was  sent 
back  to  assist  in  the  wild  warfare  that  was 
going  on  in  the  north.    On  his  arrival,  the 
lord-lieutenant  had  in  his  company  no  less 
than  five  Irish  earls,  those  of  Kildare,  Or- 
mond,  Desmond,  Thomond,  and  Clanrickard ; 
and,  finding  that  little  progress  was  likely  to 
be  made  in  pacific  negotiations  so  long  as  he 
remained  at  Armagh,  the  earl  of  Sussex 
now  advanced  with  his  army  into  Tyrone, 
and  marched  as  far  as  Lough  Foyle  in  Derry 
without  meeting  with  any  opposition.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  Sussex,  alarmed  at 
the  increase  of  O'Neill's  personal  influence 
among  the  natives,  had  recourse  to  a  detesta- 
ble policy  too  frequently  adopted  in  this  and 
the  preceding  age,  and  that  he  had  actually 
employed  an  agent  to  carry  off  his  enemy 
by  assassination.    This  agent  met  with  dif- 
ficulties in  the  execution  of  his  design  which 
alone  saved  Shane  O'Neill  from  his  dagger ; 
but  letters  relating  to  the  plot  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  English  State  Paper  office. 
It  appears  that  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who  still 
stood  upon  his  kindred  with  the  O'Neills, 
offered  himself  as  a  mediator,  and  at  length 
persuaded  Shane  to  give  ear  to  pacific  coun- 
sels.  Kildare  was  the  bearer  of  an  invitation 
from  the  queen  to  the  Ulster  chieftain  to  re- 
pair to  her  court  in  England,  and,  allured  by 
this  mark  of  conciliatory  condescension,  as 
well  as  by  the  persuasions  of  his  kinsman,  he 
made  his  submission,  and  agreed  to  articles  of 
peace,  which  were  signed  by  himself  and  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  in  the  presence  of  the  viscount 
Baltinglass  and  the  lords  of  Slanc  and  Louth. 
By  this  treaty  Shane  O'Neill  was  to  be 
acknowledged  as  the  chieftain  of  Tyrone, 
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with  all  its  rights  and  pre-eminences,  until 
the  validity  of  the  letters-patent  granted  to  t 
his  father  and  base  brother  Matthew  should  1 
be  decided  by  parliament,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  if  they  were  declared  void,  Shane  should 
then  be  created  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  hold  his 
country  by  English  tenure,  still  maintaining 
his  old  authority  over  all  those  who  were 
found  to  owe  him  vassalage.  It  appears  that, 
for  a  time  at  least,  the  English  garrison 
was  to  remain  at  Armagh. 

After  peace  had  thus  been  concluded  with 
Shane  O'Neill,  the  lord  deputy  marched  \ 
with  his  army  into  Tirconnell,  and  there 
restored  Calvagh  O'Donnell  to  the  chieftain- 
ship, and  placed  in  his  hands  its  principal 
castles,  which  had  been  usurped  by  his 
rivals,  including  the  castle  and  town  of 
Sligo.  Sussex  then  returned  into  the 
English  pale,  to  prepare  for  O'Neill's  jour- 
ney into  England. 

O'Neill  made  his  appearance  in  Dublin, 
and  was  received  by  the  lord-lieutenant  at ; 
least  with  outward  favour.    In  the  course  j 
of  his  transactions  with  the  Irish  chieftain,  I 
Sussex  appears  to  have  imbibed  a  strong 
feeling  of  personal  hostility  towards  him, 
and  he  is  accused  of  having  secretly  thrown 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  conciliation.    He  \ 
had  espoused  the  party  of  the  young  baron  i 
of  Dungannon,  the  son  of  Matthew  O'Neill, ; 
and  Shane  O'Neill's  friends  accused  Sussex 
of  retaining  the  chief  at  Dublin  longer  than 
necessary,  in  order  that  he  might  be  there 
himself  to  confront  him.    It  is  certain  that 
the  lord-lieutenant  wrote  to  secretary  Cecil, 
on  Shane's  departure,  advising  that  the  queen 
should  "  show  strangeness  "  to  the  Irish  chief 
on  bis  arrival,  the  report  of  which  policy,  he 
added,  "  will  do  the  young  lord  much  good."  , 

The  real  hindrance,  however,  to  Snane's 
departure  appears  to  have  sprung  from  the  | 
old  difficulty  of  raising  money  for  his  ex- 
penses.   When  he  reached  London,  which  j 
was  about  the  beginning  of  January,  he  was ;  , 
received  by  Cecil  and  some  of  the  principal  j  ! 
members  of  the  privy  council,  who  arranged  i 
the  form  of  his  submission  before  the  queen, 
which  was  to  be  made  in  English  and  Irish, 
"  after  some  short  rehearsal  to  him  of  his  ^  : 
general  faults,"  to  which,  says  Cecil,  to  one 
of  whose  letters  we  owe  the  account  of  this 
interview,  "  we  would  not  suffer  him  to  re- 
ply for  his  defence,  meaning  to  leave  that 
until  your  lordship  come."    The  Irish  chief- 
tain appeared  in  London  with  an  ostentatious 
display  of  the  barbaric  state  of  his  court. ! 
He  was  attended  everywhere  with  a  guard  \ 
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of  galloglasses,  armed  with  axes,  bareheaded, 
with  curled  hair  hanging  down,  yellow  sur- 
plices or  shirts  died  with  saffron,  long  sleeves, 
short  coats,  and  hairy  mantles;  "whom," 
says  Camden,  "  the  English  people  gazed  at 
with  no  less  admiration  than  now-a-days  they 
do  them  of  China  and  America."  He  marched 
in  this  order  to  Elizabeth's  court,*  and  there 
Shane  O'Neill  was  presented  to  the  sovereign 
in  an  open  presence  in  the  afternoon.  He 
threw  himself  on  his  face  before  the  queen, 
and  confessed  the  crime  of  rebellion,  as  Cam- 
den says,  "  with  howling."  Having  been 
reassured  by  the  favourable  reception  he  met 
with,  he  proceeded  to  urge  the  same  argu- 
ments in  his  defence  which  on  a  former  occa- 
sion he  had  stated  to  sir  Henry  Sydney,  and 
he  laid  the  fault  of  his  insurrection  on  his 
enemies  in  her  government,  who,  he  said, 
had  by  various  injuries  goaded  him  into  hos- 
tilities. The  queen  listened  to  his  defence, 
and  dismissed  him  with  promises  of  her 
favour;  but  she  ordered  that  further  com- 
munication on  the  subject  at  issue,  should  be 
deferred  until  the  arrival  of  the  young  baron 
of  Dungannon  to  plead  his  own  cause. 

But  a  new  event  had  occurred  in  Tyrone, 
which  materially  altered  Shane  O'Neill's 
position.  This  chieftain  had  not  left  his 
dominions  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  during 
his  absence  they  were  disturbed  by  frequent 
bickerings  between  the  Irish  and  the  gar- 
rison of  Armagh,  as  well  as  by  the  turbu- 
lence of  Shane's  competitors,  the  sons  of 
the  late  baron  of  Dungannon,  who  had  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  a  party  of  the  Hebri- 
dean  Scots,  and  were  employed  in  despoiling 
and  ravaging  his  land.  When  the  English 
court  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
young  pretender,  who  had  been  allowed  in 
right  ot  his  father  the  baron,  to  assume  the 
title  of  earl  of  Tyrone,  in  order  that  he 
might  plead  his  rights  against  his  uncle 
Shane,  intelligence  suddenly  arrived  of  a 
fierce  conflict  near  Carlingford  between  the 
young  earl  and  his  kinsman  Turlough 
Lynogh  O'Neill,  in  which  the  young  lord 
and  many  of  his  followers  were  slain.  Shane 
O'Neill  was  thus  relieved  of  a  powerful 
competitor;  and  Elizabeth  found  no  further 
difficulty  in  granting  his  full  pardon,  ac- 
knowledging him  as  his  father's  succes- 
sor, and  advancing  him  a  loan  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  expenses  of  his  return, 

•  It  is  said  by  Campion  that  the  English  courtier* 
vfcrv.  so  much  amused  by  the  barbaric  haughtiness  of  I 
the  Irish  chieftain,  and  his  professions  of  friendship 
for  the  queen,  that,  in  jest,  they  devised  his  style  | 


as  the  money  he  had  borrowed  in  Ireland 
was  already  expended.  He  arrived  at  Dublin 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1562,  and  there  heard  a 
report  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  his 
states,  and  that  Turlough  Lynogh  had  been 
declared  the  O'Neill.  He  hastily  presented 
the  queen's  letters  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
caused  her  proclamation  of  his  title  to  be 
read  publicly  through  the  streets,  and  then 
departed  with  his  guard  to  the  north. 

The  English  looked  upon  Shane  O'Neill's 
visit  to  court  as  the  humble  submission  of 
a  repentant  rebel,  and  they  were  perhaps 
too  ready  to  exhibit  this  feeling  in  their 
subsequent  transactions  with  him.  His  Irish 
subjects  regarded  it  as  a  compliment  from 
one  sovereign  prince  to  another;  their 
annalists  have  recorded  the  "honours  and 
respect"  he  received  from  the  queen;  and 
they  looked  upon  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  sent  back  as  a  full  acknowledgment  of 
his  power  and  independence.  The  great 
Irish  septs  had  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering that  any  direct  favour  shown  to 
them  from  the  crown  was  a  condemnation 
of  the  hostility  of  the  pale,  and  they  now 
imagined  that  they  had  gained  a  triumph 
over  the  government  at  Dublin.  In  their 
exultation  at  this  supposed  result,  Shane's 
subjects  began  to  make  depredations  on  the 
lands  of  the  septs  on  their  borders,  and  it 
appears  that  he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to 
restrain  them.  The  citizens  of  Armagh 
and  Dundalk,  especially,  were  infested  by 
plundering  parties  of  the  Mac  Mahons,  who  | 
were  now  in  close  alliance  with  Tyrone ;  to  | 
the  former,  by  O'Neill's  order,  the  plunder  j 
was  restored,  but  the  bailiffs  of  Dundalk, 
a  town  which  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  the  O'Neills,  could 
obtain  no  restitution,  for,  as  they  state  in  a 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  "he  would  not 
have  looked  upon  our  letter,  but  sent  it 
back  again  undisclosed,  calling  us  false 
churls,  with  other  vile  names." 

But  the  septs  which  at  this  moment  expe- 
rienced the  personal  anger  of  Shane  O'Neill, 
were  those  who  had  constantly  fought  under 
the  banners  of  Tirconnell,  the  Maguires, 
Magenniscs,  and  others.  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
the  competitor  of  Calvagh,  was  still  with 
O'Neill,  exciting  him  against  his  kinsman, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  with  the  • 
assistance  of  this  chief,  whose  lands  lay  on 

thus:  "  O'Neill  the  great,  cousin  to  St  Patrick,  friend 
to  the  queen  of  England,  enemy  to  all  the  world  be- 
sides." 
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the  borders  of  the  Maguires,  and  whose 
castles  commanded  the  entrance  to  their 
country,  O'Neill  invaded  Fermanagh,  and 
reduced  its  chief,  Shane  Maguire,  to  the 
greatest  extremities.  Previous  to  this  inva- 
sion, we  learn  from  Maguire  himself  that 
Shane  made  a  claim  of  sovereignty  over  him, 
as  a  subordinate  aept  of  Ulster,  even  "  pro- 
fering  to  make  amends  for  all  the  damage  that 
he  and  all  his  men  did  unto  my  country  since 
this  war  began  ($.  since  O'Neill's  war  with 
O'Donnell),  and  forgive  me  all  the  offences 
that  I  did  against  him,  upon  the  condition 
that  I  should  yield  myself  unto  him  as  true 
servant  and  subject."  Maguire  pleaded  his 
duty  to  the  English  crown,  and  refused  to 
accede  to  O'NeiU's  conditions,  on  which,  in 
the  middle  of  October,  his  country  was  in- 
vaded and  ravaged,  and  a  letter  written  by 
Maguire  to  the  earl  of  Sussex  on  the  20th 
of  October,  ends  by  pathetically  praying  him, 
"  to  send  me  word  if  ever  I  shall  have  any 
succour  against  Shane  O'Neill." 

Driven  out  of  a  large  portion  of  hia  inhe- 
:  ritance,  Shane  Maguire  soon  after  this  date 
|  repaired  to  the  lord-lieutenant  in  person, 
and  seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  his 
!  counsels.  But  immediately  on  his  return 
he  was  subjected  to  a  new  invasion,  of  which 
he  complains  in  a  letter  written  to  Sussex 
on  the  25th  of  November,  which  gives  us 
too  striking  a  picture  of  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  north  of  Ireland  at  this  moment 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  In  this  letter, 
he  "  certifies"  the  lord-lieutenant,  "  that  the 
last  journey  that  Shane  O'Neill  made  into 
this  country  with  the  help  of  Hugh  O'Don- 
nell, they  left  neither  house  nor  corn  in  all 
my  country  upon  the  main  land  unwasted, 
nor  church  nor  '  sentory  *  unrobbed ;  but 
there  are  certain  islands  in  my  country,  in 
which  islands  stand  all  my  goods.  But  your 

•  There  is  a  curious  paragraph  in  this  letter  (which 
is  printed  in  the  collection  of  State  Papers,  published 
by  the  author  of  the  present  work  under  the  title  of 
"  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  Times  "),  relating  to  one 
of  the  great  grievances  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  the 
utter  faithlessness  and  dishonesty  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  persons  occupied  in  inferior  stations  in  public 
service,  whether  English  or  native*.  On  a  former 
occasion,  Maguire  had  sent  the  earl  of  Sussex  a 
present  of  a  gosshawk  (then  an  article  of  considerable 
value),  which  appeared  to  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  messenger.  Since  that,  the  lord-lieutenant  had 
sent  to  Maguire  a  present  of  a  valuable  horse,  and, 
subsequently,  four  hand-guns,  which,  in  their  trans- 
mission, had  evidently  been  exchanged  by  the  persons 
appointed  to  deliver  them  for  similar  articles  of  little 
or  no  value,  as  Maguire  informs  him :  "  Your  lordship 
shall  understand  that  I  heard  say,  that  your  honour 
40* 


lordship  shall  understand  that  Hugh  O'Don- 
nell has  prepared  and  provided  twelve  boats 
for  to  rob  and  waste  all  these  islands,  and 
Shane  O'Neill  is  coming  by  land  with  all  his 
power,  so  that  I  cannot  escape  neither  by 
water  nor  by  land,  except  God  and  your 
lordship  do  help  me  at  this  need,  for  I  do  pro- 
mise to  God  and  to  your  honour  that  all  my 
country  are  against  me,  because  of  their 
great  losses,  and  for  fear  of  this  next  journey 
that  Shane  O'Neill  and  Hugh  O'Donnell  are 
willing  (intending)  to  come,  for  all  my  men's 
pleasure  is  that  I  should  yield  myself  unto 
Shane  O'Neill,  for  the  safeguard  of  them- 
selves and  their  goods."    After  urging  on 
the  queen's  lieutenant  the  propriety  of  giv-  j  > 
ing  him  assistance  in  his  distress,  the  Irish  !  | 
chief  adds,  "  If  the  said  Shane  should  take  1 
the  possession  of  my  country  once  into  his 
own  hands,  I  do  promise  you  that  he  would  ! 
give  enough  to  do  to  all  the  queen's  subjects 
to  set  him  out  of  this  country,  and  further- 
more all  the  north  of  Ireland  will  hold  with 
him  for  fear  to  be  handled  as  I  am."  *  Al- 
most at  the  same  time  arrived  intelligence  i 
from  Dundalk,  that  that  town  was  threatened  j 
with  an  attack  from  the  Irish  septs  in 
O'Neill's  alliance. 

The  chieftain  of  Tyrone  still  made  no 
secret  of  his  hostile  feeling  against  the 
O'Donnell,  although  the  favour  shown  to  [ 
Calvagh  O'Donnell  by  the  English  govern- 
ment restrained  him  for  some  time  from 
committing  any  open  act  of  violence. 
Shane  O'Neill,  indeed,  now  paid  an  outward 
deference  to  the  English  crown,  which  en- 
couraged the  English  to  hope  that  he  was 
growing  more  civilized  and  dutiful,  while  in 
reality  he  was  taking  advantage  of  their 
forbearance  to  subdue  and  tyrannize  over 
the  smaller  septs  of  Ulster,  and  thus  gradually 
strengthening  himself  for  the  time  when  Tir- 

did  give  twenty-four  marks  sterling  for  the  horse  that 
you  did  send  'me,  wherefore  1  would  be  sorry  that 
you  should  cast  away  your  money  so,  for  I  thought 
to  send  the  horse  back  again,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
fear  to  displease  your  honour.  And,  furthermore, 
after  that,  your  lordship  did  command  some  of  your 
servants  to  send  me  four  hand-guns,  I  promise  yon 
that  1  had  liever  in  a  manner  that  they  had  kept  the 
said  guns  with  themselves.  But  I  do  thank*  your 
lordship  for  your  good  wilL" 

In  the  same  letter  Maguire,  who  appears  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  English  language,  a 
knowledge  which  vras  still  rare  among  the  Irish  chief*, 
beseeches  the  lord-lieutenant,  "  to  write  me  no  more 
letters  in  Latin,  because  that  I  would  not  that  neither 
clerk  nor  no  other  man  of  this  country  should  know 
your  mind,  wherefore  do  you  write  all  your  mind  in 
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connell  would  be  left  alone  in  the  north  to 
struggle  against  him.  The  repeated  com- 
plaints of  the  injured  chieftains  were  not, 
however,  lost  upon  the  English  lord-lieuten- 
ant, who  expostulated  with  O'Neill,  and  urged 
him  to  perform  the  articles  of  his  agreement 
'  with  the  crown.  Shane  excused  himself  by 
;  the  plea  that  he  was  only  asserting  rights  of 
sovereignty  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his 
ancestors,  and  by  the  complaint  that  the 
English  were  themselves  backward  in  per- 
forming their  covenants,  while  he  carried  on 
as  before  his  designs  against  the  O'Donnells 
and  the  chiefs  in  alliance  with  them.  The 
suspicions  and  alarm  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
ana  council  at  Dublin  became  at  length  so 
great,  that  they  fixed  a  day  to  meet  Shane 
O'Neill  at  Dondalk,  and  the  earls  of  Sus- 
sex and  Kildare  addressed  a  joint  letter  to 
the  northern  chieftain,  urgently  requesting 
him  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  to  give  a 
truce  to  the  various  chiefs  with  whom  he 
was  at  war  until  they  should  come  to  some 
agreement  relating  to  them. 

O'Neill  remained  deaf  equally  to  expostu- 
lations and  threats,  and,  treating  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Anglo-Irish  government  with 
contempt,  he  silently  absented  himself  from 
the  meeting,  and  pursued  his  old  course. 
The  English  authorities  made  repeated 
efforts  to  draw  him  to  more  pacific  counsels; 
but  he  became  more  obstinate  and  scornful, 
until  at  length  he  declared  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  perform  any  of  the  articles 
he  had  promised,  but  that  he  would  perse- 
vere in  his  present  policy  until  he  had  re- 
covered, even  were  it  by  the  sword,  the 
ancient  sovereignty  over  the  whole  extent 
of  Ulster,  which  was  the  birthright  of  the 
O'Neills.  His  tone  of  defiance  gave  still 
greater  alarm  to  the  government ;  for  it  was 
now  well  known  that  the  catholic  powers  of 
Europe  were  leaguing  against  Elizabeth's 
crown,  and  that  they  were  looking  upon  this 
scene  of  strife  with  no  uninterested  eyes. 
Reports  of  plots  and  conspiracies  to  raise  a 
general  rebellion  in  Ireland,  of  secret  com- 
munications between  O'Neill  and  foreign 
powers,  and  of  other  transactions  equally 
threatening,  were  in  consequence  spread 
abroad  every  day,  to  increase  the  uneasiness 
of  Elizabeth's  government. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1563,  Manus 
O'Donnell  died  in  the  castle  of  Lifford,  and 
thus  Calvagh  O'Donnell  became  the  legiti- 
mate chieftain  of  Tirconnell.  Calvagh  him- 
self appears  to  have  been  struggling  with 
infirmities,  and  he  depended  much  on  the 


activity  and  intelligence  of  his  son  Conn,  who 
is  described  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  earl 
of  Sussex  as  "wise,  valiant,  civil,  and  brave, 
and  the  likeliest  plant  that  ever  sprang  in 
Ulster  whereon  to  graft  a  good  subject." 
This  young  O'Donnell's  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  English  government,  as  well  as 
his  talents,  which  promised  to  stand  in  the 
wav  of  Shane's  ambition,  rendered  him  an 
object  of  especial  hatred  to  the  latter,  who 
let  slip  no  occasion  of  annoying  his  neigh- 
hours  of  Tirconnell,  or  those  who  espoused 
their  cause.  As  he  became  bolder  in  his 
tone  towards  the  English,  he  became  at  the 
same  time  less  scrupulous  in  his  bearing 
towards  the  O'Donnells.  The  strong  castle 
of  Lifford,  built  by  the  late  chieftain  of 
Tirconnell  in  despite  of  the  O'Neills,  and 
considered  by  its  position  as  the  key  both 
of  Tyrone  and  of  Tirconnell,  was  especially 
a  sore  in  his  eyes,  and  he  had  made  several 
attempts  to  gain  possession  of  it,  but  in  vain. 
A  chance  at  length  threw  it  into  his  hands, 
and  thus  endangered  the  power  of  the 
O'Donnells. 

Early  in  the  year  1564,  Calvagh  O'Don- 
nell, accompanied  by  his  faithful  vassal 
Turlough  O'Boyle,  repaired  to  Dublin  to 
consult  with  the  lord-lieutenant,  probably 
to  concert  measures  for  thwarting  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  O'Neill.  Calvagh  returned 
to  Fermanagh,  and  remained  there  with  the 
Maguires,  while  O'Boyle  went  home  to  the 
sept  in  Donegal  which  acknowledged  him 
for  its  chief.  In  the  course  of  the  unnatu- 
ral strife  between  O'Donnell's  kinsmen, 
Hugh  O'Donnell  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  castle  and  town  of  Donegal,  and,  en- 
couraged, as  it  appears,  by  the  representa- 
tions of  some  of  Hugh  O'Donnell's  adherents, 
Conn  O'Neill  joined  with  O'Boyle  and 
marched  against  that  place.  When  they 
arrived,  two  of  Hugh  O'Donnell's  nephews, 
who  had  charge  of  the  town  and  the  "  old 
castle,"  surrendered  them  treacherously  to 
the  assailants  without  striking  a  blow,  and 
Conn  O'Donnell  and  O'Boyle  began  to 
attack  the  new  castle,  which  was  obstinately 
defended  by  Hugh  O'Donnell  himself.  But 
the  latter  had  sent  information  of  his  perilous 
position  to  Shane  O'Neill,  who  made  a 
rapid  march  to  Donegal  with  a  large  army, 
and,  falling  upon  the  besiegers  by  surprise, 
surrounded  them  with  his  forces,  and  took 
Conn  O'Donnell  prisoner.  Calvagh  O'Don- 
nell was  driven  to  despair  by  this  unexpected 
disaster ;  the  chieftain  expostulated  on  this 
unprovoked  outrage,  and  demanded  the  de- 
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livery  of  his  son;  but  Shane  O'Neill  would 
accept  of  no  other  ransom  than  the  surrender 
of  the  castle  of  LifFord,  and  that  fortress 
was  at  length  wrung  from  the  O'Donnells  as 
the  price  of  Conn  O'Donnell's  liberty. 

This  act  of  hostility,  joined  with  his  defi- 
ance of  the  English  authorities,  placed  Shane 
O'Neill  again  in  what  the  government  con- 
sidered as  a  state  of  rebellion  against  its 
authority,  and  the  latter  talked  not  only  of 
repressing,  but  even  of  extirpating  its  refrac- 
tory subject.  Shane  himself  no  longer  made 
even  an  outward  show  of  forbearance;  his 
allies  continued  to  harass  the  English 
borders,  and,  while  on  one  side  he  made  an 
attempt  to  surprise  the  garrison  of  Armagh, 
on  the  other  he  invaded  Tirconnell,  com- 
mitted great  havoc,  and  carried  away  with 
him  a  prey  of  more  than  ten  thousand  head 
of  cattle.  The  alarm  in  the  English  pale, 
and  even  in  England,  was  great,  and  Sussex 
communicated  to  the  queen  his  apprehen- 
sions that  the  north  of  Ireland  was  threatened 
with  some  wild  explosion.  Elizabeth  wrote 
him  a  letter  of  encouragement,  which  con- 
tained the  remarkable  declaration,  "  Let  not 
our  friends  be  alarmed;  if  O'Neill  rises,  it 
will  be  for  their  advantage;  there  will  be 
estates  for  them  who  want." 

Still  neither  party  seemed  willing  to  pro- 
voke the  calamities  of  war;  the  English  had 
other  enemies  to  contend  with,  and  O'Neill, 
whose  tyranny  from  time  to  time  produced 
disgust  among  his  own  subjects,  was  embar- 
rassed with  domestic  quarrels,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  the  defection  of  his 
kinsman  Turlough  Lynogh  O'Neill.  This 
chieftain,  who  was  considered  after  Shane 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Tyrone,  had,  by 
the  management  of  the  earl  of  Sussex,  been 
detached  from  his  alliance  with  that  chief- 
tain, and  was  now  ready  to  take  arms  against 
him.  But  the  loss  in  this  quarter  was 
balanced  by  a  new  alliance  with  the  Scots, 
!  large  numbers  of  whom  now  joined  the 
[  standard  of  Tyrone,  and  Shane  pretended 
to  be  little  daunted  by  the  threats  of  the 
English  government. 

At  this  moment  a  new  effort  was  made  to 
avert  rebellion  by  negotiation,  one  object  of 
which  was  to  prevail  upon  him  to  discharge 
his  Scottish  auxiliaries,  the  employment  of 
whom  was  itself  an  act  of  defiance  to  the 
proclaimed  will  of  the  English  governors. 
A  parley  held  with  him  by  the  earls  of  Kil- 
dare  and  Ormond,  was  rendered  vain  by  the 
extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Irish  chiefs; 
but  another  and  more  experienced  mediator, 


sir  Thomas  Cusack,  was  more  successful, 
and,  by  moderating  the  demands  of  both 
parties,  he  induced  Shane  O'Neill  to  make 
a  new  and  unreserved  submission  to  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  humble  letter 
from  his  camp  at  Drum-cru.    A  royal  com- 
mission was  issued  for  treating  with  the  tur- 
bulent chieftain,  and  articles  of  peace  were 
concluded,  signed  by  sir  Thomas  Cusack  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  in  which  Shane  was 
permitted  to  retain  the  ancient  title  of  the 
O'Neill,  with  an  intimation  that  he  should 
subsequently  be  rewarded  with  a  peerage. 
This  peace  seems  to  have  given  joy  to  all 
parties.    On  the  part  of  the  English,  the 
garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Armagh,  and 
the  cathedral  of  that  city  was  restored  by 
O'Neill  to  the  dean  and  chapter.    On  the 
part  of  O'Neill,  besides  other  acts  of  conces- 
sion to  the  English,  he  broke  off  his  alliance 
with  the  Scots.    He  seems  indeed  to  have 
himself  taken  the  alarm  at  the  increasing 
numbers  of  these  new  settlers,  who  crowded 
to  the  coast,  and  had  begun  to  settle  on  the 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  river  Bann.  He 
therefore  readily  listened  to  the  counsel  of 
those  of  his  English  friends  who  recom- 
mended him  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
queen  by  performing  some  exploit  against  j 
these  people,  who  were  no  less  obnoxious  j 
to  the  English  than  to  himself.    Having  • 
constructed  boats  to  cross  the  river,  which 
was  defended  by  his  adversaries,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  a  monastery 
on  the  other  bank,  which  he  defended  against 
the  Scots  during  an  obstinate  attack  that 
lasted  twenty-four  hours,  in  which  nearly  a  : 
hundred  of  the  assailants  were  slain.    The  i 
road  was  thus  open  to  him  into  the  main  I 
settlement  of  the  Scots  in  Clannaboy,  and  , 
he  marched  his  army  through  "  the  Route  "  \ 
and  the  Glyns,  exacting  from  the  people  of 
those  districts  an  oath  of  obedience  to  his  ! 
authority.    The  Scots  had  meanwhile  taken  j 
up  arms  under  their  chief  named  Sorleboy, 
and  thus  met  him  on  the  borders  of  the  old  ■ 
Scottish  settlement  in  Clannaboy,  where  , 
Sorleboy  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner. 
Following  up  this  success,  O'Neill  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  castle  and  town  of  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
Hiberno-Scottish  chiefs,  James  Mac  Connell. 
The  battle  was  renewed  on  the  arrival  of 
Mac  Connell  himself,  with  a  reinforcement 
of  Scots,  to  the  relief  of  his  fort ;  but  O'Neill 
was  again  victorious;  no  less  than  seven 
hundred  of  the  Scots,  with  one  of  their  great 
chieftains,  were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  their 
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leader  Mac  Connell  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  died  in  captivity  in  consequence,  as  it 
was  said,  of  his  wounds. 

At  first,  the  news  of  O'Neill's  victory  was 
received  with  unfeigned  joy  at  the  English 
court,  and  that  chieftain  was  talked  of  as 
one  who  had  done  a  signal  service  to  the 
crown.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  even  this 
victory  furnished  serious  matter  for  com- 
plaint; although  O'Neill  had  been  assisted 
against  the  Scots  with  English  soldiers,  he 
took  homage  in  the  conquered  territory  in 
his  own  name,  threw  the  captives  into  his 
own  prisons,  and  acted  in  everything  as  the 
independent  sovereign  of  Ulster.  Suspicions 
that  he  was  strengthening  himself  against 
the  English  government  again  spread  through 
the  English  pale  and  were  conveyed  to  the 
queen's  ministers.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1565, 
soon  after  the  intelligence  of  O'Neill's  suc- 
cesses against  the  Scots  had  arrived,  secretary 


Cecil  wrote  to  sir  Thomas  Smith,  "  Shane 
O'Neill  hath  overthrown  James  Mac  Connell, 
and  taken  him  and  his  brother;  wherein  a 
number  of  English  soldiers  being  with  Shane 
did  only  gain  the  victory.  If  now  the  queen's 
majesty  may  have  the  possession  of  these 
prisoners,  it  shall  be  profitable,  otherwise 
Shane's  victory  will  be  dangerous  for  Ire- 
land." It  was  not  long  subsequent  to  this 
date  that  the  queen  sent  instructions  to  her 
deputy  in  Ireland,  one  of  which  was  that 
O'Neill  should  be  desired  "to  answer  all 
disorders  committed  since  the  last  pardon; 
such  as  his  proceedings  against  the  Scots, 
without  advising  the  lord  deputy  of  his  in- 
tentions; his  using  them  as  his  captives,  ran- 
soming whom  he  liked ;  taking  into  his  own 
possession  their  castles  and  countries,  and 
doing  all  things  as  though  the  countries  and 
subjects  were  his  own." 


CHAPTER  XVL 

DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  IRELAND;  THE  EARLS  OF  DESMOND  AND  0RMOND;  RECALL  OF  THE 
EARL  OF  SUSSEX  J  SIR  HENRY  SYDNEY ;  WAR  WITH  O'NEILL. 


UR  attention  has  been 
called  oft"  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  island  by  the 
greater  importance  now 
taken  by  the  events  of 
the  north,  and  indeed 
many  of  the  smaller 
feuds  which  desolated 
almost  every  part  of  Ireland  seem  to  have 
been  overlooked  in  the  records  of  the  time. 
We  find  slight  allusions  to  insurrections  of 
the  O'Moores  and  other  septs  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  English  territory,  which  gave 
embarrassment  to  the  government  near  home. 
Connaught  appears  to  have  been  less  turbu- 
lent than  the  other  provinces,  partly  because 
the  power  of  the  Burkes  of  Clanrickard  had 
become  too  great  to  be -disputed,  and  partly 
perhaps  because  the  provinces  of  the  north 
and  the  south  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  own  disorders  to  interfere.  On  the  j 
borders  of  Connaught  and  Ulster,  however, 
a  sanguinary  feud  broke  out  among  the 
O'Rourkes  of  Breflny.  Brian  O'Rourke, 
the  head  of  this  sept,  a  powerful  though  a 


peaceful,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  a  popular 
chieftain,  died  in  1562.  His  tastes  may  be 
understood  from  the  statement  of  the  annalist 
that  he  was  "  a  man  who  had  the  most  select 
collection  of  poems  and  laudatory  poets  of 
any  of  his  tribe."  His  death  was  the  result 
of  an  accident,  and,  being  unexpected,  had 
not  given  room  for  those  preparations  for 
disputing  the  succession  which  commonly 
attended  the  demise  of  an  Irish  chieftain, 
and  his  son  and  heir  Hugh  Gallda  was  allowed 
to  assume  the  chieftainship  without  opposi- 
tion. But  Shane  O'Neill,  who  was  at  this 
time  pushing  his  claims  of  sovereignty  over 
Fermanagh  and  Tirconnell,  was  not  unwatch- 
ful  of  the  political  changes  in  Breftny,  over 
which  the  chieftains  of  Tirconnell  had  not 
unfrequently  laid  claim  to  sovereignty.  Two 
years  after  his  accession  to  the  chieftainship, 
Hugh  Gallda  O'Rourke  was  treacherously 
slain  by  his  own  people  at  Leitrim.  The 
people  of  his  sept  were  roused  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  indignation  against  his  younger 
brother,  Brian,  who  was  falsely  accused  of 
being  the  instigator  of  the  murder;  and  the 
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agitation  thus  deliberately  excited,  was 
turned  to  account  by  the  O'Neill,  by  whose 
intrigues  another  brother,  Owen  O'Rourke, 
the  friend  of  the  chieftain  of  Tyrone,  was 
chosen  as  Hugh  Gallda's  successor. 

In  the  south,  the  troubles  of  Thomond 
appeared  to  have  increased  in  intensity. 
While  the  earl  of  Thomond,  Connor  O'Brien, 
was  occupied  in  repressing  some  of  the  lower 
chiefs  who  rebelled  against  his  authority, 
the  O'Brien  of  Irish  choice  (Donal),  who  had 
been  banished  from  his  sept  by  the  English 
influence,  and  who  had  found  protection  in 
Ulster,  suddenly  returned,  probably  also  at 
the  instigation  of  O'Neill,  and  reappeared  in 
Thomond;  and  at  the  same  time,  Teige 
O'Brien,  one  of  the  sons  of  Murrough  who 
had  been  the  leader  of  a  bold  rebellion 
against  the  English  influence,  escaped,  as  if 
by  a  preconcerted  plan,  from  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  and  joined  him  in  arms,  as  did  also 
Donough,  the  other  son  of  Murrough 
O'Brien.  The  two  sons  of  Murrough  O'Brien 
commenced  hostilities  by  a  night  attack  on 
a  town  belonging  to  their  enemies,  where 
they  committed  some  slaughter,  and  collected 
a  booty;  but  the  alarm  having  been  given, 
the  people  of  the  earl  of  Thomond  rose  and 
pursued  the  depredators,  and  the  latter  were 
at  daybreak  forced  to  an  engagement  and 
defeated  with  considerable  slaughter. 

This  unpropitious  commencement  did  not 
discourage  the  insurgents,  and  during  the 
following  year  (1563),  to  use  the  expressive 
language  of  the  Irish  annalists,  "Thomond 
remained  a  continued  wave  of  war  and  scene 
of  contention  from  one  calend  to  the  other." 
Success,  however, still  attended  on  the  banner 
of  the  earl,  and  he  took  several  castles  which 
had  been  fortified  against  him  by  his  oppo- 
nents. Next  year  the  rebels  made  head  in 
the  north  of  Thomond,  plundered  the  dis- 
tricts round  Rosscoe  and  Bunratty,  and, 
attacking  the  earl's  forces  unawares,  gained 
a  temporary  advantage  over  them.  But 
they  only  sustained  their  party  by  calling 
in  from  Connaught  the  Mac  Sweeneys  and 
the  Sheehys,  who  were  allured  to  their  stan- 
dard by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  and  are 
accused  of  having  carried  away  with  them 
much  more  than  their  share  of  the  spoil. 
But  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  English 
enabled  the  earl  of  Thomond  to  defeat  all 
these  attempts  to  wrest  from  him  the  chief- 
tainship, and  he  took  and  destroyed  the 
principal  fortresses  of  his  enemies  by  means 
of  the  English  ordnance  and  gunners  sent  to 
him  from  Limerick. 
40K 


About  the  same  time  there  occurred  wild 
disorders  among  the  O'Briens  of  Ara,  as 
well  as  among  the  O'Sullivans  of  South 
Munstcr.  But  the  feud  which  gave  the 
greatest  alarm  in  this  quarter  was  that  be- 
tween the  Butlers  and  the  Geraldines  of 
Desmond.  The  old  personal  rivalry  of  the 
earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond  was  perhaps 
embittered  by  the  circumstance  that  tne 


latter  had  been  educated  in  the  reformed 
faith  and  was  considered  as  its  most  devoted 
supporter  among  the  Irish  peers,  while  the 
earl  of  Desmond  was  bigotedly  attached  to 
the  creed  of  Rome.  This  weak  and  turbu- 
lent young  lord  had  never  ceased  since  his 
accession  to  the  title,  not  only  to  give  offence 
to  the  crown  by  his  disobedience,  but  to 
exasperate  his  own  subjects  and  his  less 
powerful  neighbours  by  his  insolent  tyranny 
and  exactions.  He  had  begun  by  meddling 
in  all  the  native  feuds  of  southern  or  western 
Munstcr,  and  it  was  not  long  after  Eliza- 
beth's succession,  that,  at  the  urgent  com- 

? hunts  of  the  lords  Roche,  Barry,  Courcy, 
"itz  Morris,  and  others,  he  was  summoned 
before  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  to 
answer  for  his  offences  against  those  noble- 
men, as  well  on  the  still  more  serious  though 
general  charge  of  maintaining  all  open  rebels 
and  declared  traitors.  The  strife  between  the 
earls  of  Desmond  and  Ormond  was  soon 
carried  to  such  a  height,  that  the  queen 
found  it  necessary  to  summon  them  both  into 
her  presence  in  court.  Desmond  attempted 
to  evade  the  summons,  on  pretence  of  a  war 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  or  feigned  to  be 
engaged,  with  his  uncle.  But  the  queen's 
commands  were  only  rendered  more  peremp- 
tory by  the  excuse,  and  at  length,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1562,  the  two  lords  pro- 
ceeded in  each  other's  company  by  way  of 
Waterford  to  England. 

The  earl  of  Ormond  soon  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  was  employed  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  O'Neill.  Desmond  was  retained 
some  time  at  court,  where  he  suffered  from 
severe  illness.  The  scarcity  of  money  among 
the  Irish  nobility  receives  a  curious  illustra- 
tion from  the  poverty  to  which  the  earl  of 
Desmond  was  reduced  by  the  expenses  of 
his  visit  to  court.  In  a  letter  written  shortly 
before  he  left  England,  the  lord  of  a  princely 
territory  extending  over  not  less  than  six 
hundred  thousand  acres,  complains  that  his 
whole  pecuniary  means  were  then  less  than 
four  pounds,  and  prays  for  protection  against 
his  creditors,  lest  they  should  arrest  him  on 
his  way  back  to  Ireland. 
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In  London,  Desmond  had  made  his  humble  I 
submission  to  the  queen,  and  in  his  various 
interviews  with  the  council  he  had  entered 
into  agreements  to  give  his  honest  assistance 
to  the  ministers  of  the  crown  in  reforming  and 
pacifying  his  native  country.    He  had  pro- 
mised more  especially  to  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours for  abobshing  the  bonaght,  the  coshery, 
the  risings-out,  and  other  oppressive  customs 
arid  exactions  of  the  Irish,  for  discouraging 
the  mischievous  rhymers  and  minstrels,  who 
were  main  instruments  in  setting  the  Irish 
by  the  ears,  and  for  abolishing  the  Brehon 
law.    In  undertaking  this  task,  the  earl  of 
Desmond  made  a  request  which  hardly 
\    covered  his  views  of  personal  aggrandise- 
i    ment ;  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
compel  the  Irish  chieftains  to  accept  these 
j    reforms,  he  desired  to  be  furnished  with 
ordnance  and  skilful  gunners,  to  batter  down 
all  their  castles  and  strong  places.  The 
government  had  always  been  cautious  of 
entrusting  cannon  and  large  guns  into  the 
hands  of  the  subordinate  chiefs  in  Ireland, 
and  the  events  which  soon  followed  the 
return  of  the  earl  of  Desmond  showed  how 
ill  they  would  have  been  bestowed  in  the 
present  instance.    He  preserved  for  a  very 
short  time  an  appearance  of  obedience  and 
moderation.    As  soon,  however,  as  he  felt 
himself  again  in  full  possession  of  his  exten- 
sive territories,  and  the  first  impressions  of 
his  visit  to  court  had  worn  off,  he  forgot  all 
his  promises,  and  renewed  his  former  oppres- 
sive and  hostile  conduct.    The  feud  between 
him  and  the  Butlers  broke  out  with  greater 
ifury  than  ever,  and  the  territories  of  the  two 
earls  and  their  allies  were  again  desolated 
by  their  wars.    The  earl  of  Ormond  sent 
repeated  complaints  to  England  of  the  inju- 
ries and  outrages  committed  by  his  turbulent 
adversary ;  in  one  of  which  he  declared  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  abolishing  through 
his  own  territory  the  oppressive  tax  of  coyne 
and  livery,  which  had  been  so  often  pro- 
scribed and  declaimed  against,  when  the 
devastating  inroads  of  his  enemy  of  Desmond 
had  compelled  him  to  continue  one  evil  in 
order  to  withstand  the  other,  as  the  levying 
of  the  obnoxious  tax  furnished  him  with  the 
only  means  at  the  moment  of  carrying  on 
the  war  in  defence  of  his  own  territory. 

In  the  midst  of  these  wars,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1565,  the  earl  of  Desmond 
having  made  a  hostile  expedition  into  the 
Desies,  with  a  small  force,  the  chieftain  of 
that  district  sent  private  information  to  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  who  hastened  to  his  assist- 
vol.  i.  3  F 


ance,  with  a  force  nearly  double  the  number 
of  that  of  his  rival.  According  to  the  Irish 
annalists,  the  Butlers  attacked  the  earl  of 
Desmond  by  surprise,  and,  in  a  battle  fought 
near  a  village  called  Affane  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  slew  the  greater  part  of  his  men. 
The  earl  himself  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  As  Ormond's  soldiers  were  carry- 
ing their  captive,  stretched  on  a  bier,  from 
the  field  of  battle,  one  of  them  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed  scornfully,  "  Where  is  now 
the  great  earl  of  Desmond  V  To  which  he 
gave  the  haughty  reply,  "Where  he  ought  ! 
to  be,  upon  the  necks  of  the  Butlers !" 

The  earl  of  Sussex  appears  for  some  time 
to  have  been  weary  of  the  scene  of  turbu- 
lence on  which  he  was  thus  thrown,  and  to 
have  been  desirous  of  his  recall.    From  . 
other  circumstances  of  his  history,  we  know 
that  his  temper  was  not  a  conciliating  one, 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  to  contend  with 
personal  enemies  as  well  as  with  the  enemies 
of  the  crown.    Among  those  who  had  fallen  i 
under  his  personal  jealousy  was  sir  Henry  j 
Sydney,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  ablest 
statesmen  of  his  age,  and  one  who  was  per-  | 
haps  more  profoundly  acquainted  with  Irish  j 
affairs  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  After 
his  friendly  interview  with  O'Neill  in  1559, 
Sydney  was  accused  of  having  entered  into 
a  private  league  with  that  chieftain,  and 
his  condescensions  were  made  the  ground 
of  various  misrepresentations.    These  were 
generally  understood  to   have  originated 
with  Sussex,  who  at  a  subsequent  period 
had  openly  adduced,  as  a  foundation  for 
his  suspicions  against  Sydney,  the  circum- 
stance that  on  the  occasion  just  alluded 
to  he  had  written  a  letter  to  the  chieftain  of 
Tyrone,  which  he  had  addressed  to  him  in 
the  Irish  style  under  the  title  of  the  O'Neill. 
This  was  considered  a  serious  charge,  and 
the  earl  was  summoned  to  England  to  appear 
at  the  council  board  with  the  accused,  in 
order  to  substantiate  his  accusation.  Expla- 
nations were  there  given  by  both  parties 
which  satisfied  the  council,  and  sir  Henry 
was  fully  acquitted  of  any  ill  intentions. 
He  was,  however,  recalled  from  Ireland,  and 
entrusted  with  the  high  and  difficult  office 
of  lord  president  of  Wales. 

The  frequent  visits  made  by  the  earl  of 
Sussex  to  England  show  clearly  the  increas- 
ing uneasiness  of  his  position.  At  length, 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1564,  he  obtained 
his  final  recall,  and  the  government  of  Ire- 
land was  committed  to  the  hands  of  sir 
Nicholas  Arnold,  who,  as  lord  justice,  soon 
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gave  proofs  of  his  incompetency  for  the 
heavy  charge  with  which  he  had  heen  en- 
trusted. In  the  summer  of  1565,  soon  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Scots  by  Shane  O'Neill, 
Elizabeth  determined  to  send  Sydney  back 
to  Ireland  as  her  lord  deputy.  He  received 
his  appointment  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 

I  ber,  but  it  was  not  till  the  13th  of  January 
following  that  he  arrived  in  Dublin  to  as- 
sume his  government. 

The  appointment  of  sir  Henry  Sydney 
ofFered  an  occasion  for  a  revision  and  refor- 

j  mation  of  the  Irish  civil  establishment,  and 
more  especially  of  the  Irish  council,  which 
consisted  at  this  time  of  a  number  of  old 
officers  of  the  crown,  most  of  whom  had 
looked  on  during  the  recent  changes  with 
indifference,  and  very  few  of  whom  were 
fitted  for  the  vigorous  policy  which  distin- 
guished Elizabeth's  government.  A  new 
council  was  now  appointed,  and  Sydney  car- 

i  ried  with  him  the  list  of  their  names,  and 
the  authority  to  swear  them  all  to  strict 
obedience  and  reverence  towards  himself  as 
the  immediate  representative  of  the  crown 

|  in  that  island.  The  new  governor  carried 
with  him  a  "book"  of  instructions  for  his 
government,  not  only  for  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  protestant  faith,  but  for  the 
reduction  of  the  island  to  peace  and  good 
rule.  It  was  ordered  that  the  administra- 
tion of  law  and  justice  should  be  duly  and 
uprightly  executed,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons; and  that,  for  the  reformation  of  past 
disorders,  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
faults  of  all  judges  or  other  ministers  of  the 
law,  and  that  all  unfit  persons  should  be  re- 
moved from  their  places,  and  sufficient  persons 
of  English  birth  be  chosen  to  supply  them. 
Sheriffs  were  to  be  appointed  and  renewed 
in  every  county,  who  were  enjoined  to  exe- 
cute their  offices  honestly  according  to  the 
laws  of  England.  With  respect  to  the  army, 
it  was  directed  that  greater  attention  should 
be  paid  to  its  discipline,  and  that  effective 
steps  should  be  taken  to  repress  the  disor- 
ders of  the  soldiers  of  garrisons  and  camps, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  oppress  the 
queen's  subjects.  It  was  further  ordered, 
that  once  at  least  every  month  a  general 
muster  should  be  made,  either  by  the  lord 
deputy  or  by  such  commissioners  as  he  should 
appoint  for  that  purpose,  who  should  inquire 
as  to  the  number  of  soldiers  under  each 
captain,  the  fitness  of  their  persons,  their 
horses,  armour,  weapons,  and  other  neces- 
saries, the  regular  payment  of  their  wages, 
and  whether  they  were  Engliahmen  or  not. 
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The  last  of  these  articles  for  the  reformation 
of  the  government,  related  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money,  of  which  a  very 
strict  account  was  ordered  to  be  delivered 
into  the  queen. 

Sydney  was  a  popular  officer  among  the 
English  of  the  pale,  and  the  intelligence  of 
his  appointment  to  the  head  of  the  Irish 
government  was  received  with  almost  turbu- 
lent manifestations  of  joy.  When  he  entered 
Dublin,  he  was  received  in  great  ceremony 
by  the  lord  justice  and  the  old  council,  and 
by  the  mayor  and  the  officers  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  people,  to  use  the  words  of 
Stanihurst  (who  was  perhaps  present),  "  in 
great  troops  came  and  saluted  him,  clapping 
and  shouting  with  all  the  joy  they  could 
devise."  On  the  Sunday  following,  which 
was  the  20th  of  January,  1566,  the  new  lord 
deputy,  escorted  by  the  lord  justice  and 
council,  marched  in  procession  to  the  cathe- 
dral of  Christchurch,  where,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  divine  service,  he  took  his  oath, 
received  the  sword,  and  thus  formally  assumed 
the  government;  after  which  ceremony  he 
delivered  "  a  most  pithy,  wise,  and  eloquent 
oration."  The  lord  deputy  was  then  con- 
ducted in  state  to  the  castle,  "  the  common 
people,"  to  use  again  the  words  of  Stani- 
hurst, "  in  every  street  and  corner  meeting 
him,  and  with  great  acclamations  and  joy  did 
congratulate  unto  his  lordship  his  coming 
among  them  in  that  office." 

Among  the  various  disorders  with  which 
Sydney  had  to  contend  from  the  moment  he 
set  his  foot  in  Ireland,  the  one  which  first 
called  his  attention  was  the  turbulent  beha- 
viour of  Shane  O'Neill,  who  was  now  fast 
approaching  the  end  of  his  lawless  career. 
At  one  period  hopes  were  entertained  that  a 
change  nad  taken  place  in  the  character  of 
this  powerful  chieftain,  and  he  seemed  sud- 
denly to  show  a  taste  for  the  luxuries  of 
peace  and  for  the  embellishments  of  civilized 
life.  In  his  interviews  with  the  English 
authorities,  he  had  shown  sufficient  dignity 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  to  command 
their  respect.  On  his  return  from  England, 
the  correspondence  he  carried  on  with  several 
of  the  noblemen  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  there,  and  the  respect  which  for  a  while 
he  showed  for  English  institutions,  seemed 
to  prove  that  his  brief  intercourse  with  po- 
lished society  had  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  him.  Of  the  attempts  that  were 
made  at  court  to  civilise  the  Irish  chieftain, 
we  have  an  amusing  instance  in  a  private 
memorandum  among  some  of  Cecil's  papers, 
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to  remind  him  that  Shane  O'Neill  was  to  be 
exhorted  "  to  change  his  garments  and  go 
like  a  gentleman."  And  after  his  return,  sir 
William  Fitzwilliams,  then  acting  as  lord 
justice  during  the  absence  of  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, expressed  the  wish,  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil,  "  that  Shane  and  the  nobility  of  Ire- 
land would  spend  four  or  five  months  at  court 
occasionally. ' 

The  effect  of  O'Neill's  visit  upon  his 
manners  appears  soon  to  have  passed  away, 
and  the  natural  violence  and  coarseness  of 
his  character  resumed  their  empire  over  his 
mind.  These  are  said  to  have  been  increased 
and  rendered  more  obnoxious  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking  by  an  immode- 
rate love  of  drinking,  so  that  the  latter  part 
of  his  day  was  spent  in  habitual  intoxication, 
under  the  influence  of  which  he  set  no 
bounds  to  his  tyranny  and  cruelty.  Stani- 
hurst  has  preserved  the  popular  character 
which  the  O'Neill  enjoyed  in  the  English 
pale,  and  which  will  perhaps  be  best  repeated 
in  the  quaint  words  of  that  old  writer,  who 
informs  us  that,  "  albeit  he  had  most  com- 
monly two  hundred  tuns  of  wines  in  his  cel- 
lar at  Dundrum,  and  had  his  full  fill  thereof, 

J ret  was  he  never  satisfied  till  he  had  swal- 
owed  up  marvellous  great  quantities  of 
usquebaugh  or  aqua- vi tie  of  that  country 
(whisky) ;  whereof  so  immeasurably  he  would 
drink  and  bouze,  that  for  the  quenching  of 
the  heat  of  the  body,  which  by  that  means 
was  most  extremely  inflamed  and  distem- 
pered, he  was  eftsoons  conveyed  (as  the 
common  report  was)  into  a  deep  pit,  and 
standing  upright  in  the  same,  the  earth  was 
cast  round  about  him  up  to  the  hard  chin, 
and  there  he  did  remain  until  such  time  as 
his  body  was  recovered  to  some  temperature ; 
by  which  means,  though  he  came  after  in 
some  better  plight  for  the  time,  yet  his 
manners  and  conditions  daily  worse.  And 
in  the  end  his  pride,  joined  with  wealth, 
drunkenness,  and  insolency,  he  began  to  be 
a  tyrant,  and  to  tyrannise  over  the  whole 
country."  "  He  pretended,"  continues  Sta- 
nihurst,  "  to  be  king  of  Ulster,  even  as  he 
said  his  ancestors  were,  and,  affecting  the 
manners  of  the  great  Turk,  was  continually 
guarded  with  six  hundred  armed  men,  as  it 
were  his  Janisaries  about  him,  and  had  in 
readiness  to  bring  into  the  field  a  thousand 
horsemen  and  four  thousand  footmen.  He 
furnished  all  the  peasants  and  husbandmen 
of  his  country  with  armour  and  weapons,  and 
trained  them  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
wars ;  and  as  a  lion  hath  in  awe  the  beasts 


of  the  field,  so  had  he  all  the  people  to  his 
beck  and  commandment,  being  feared  and 
not  beloved." 

At  the  time  when  sir  Henry  Sydney  as- 
sumed the  government  of  Ireland,  Shane 
O'Neill  was  again  in  open  rebellion,  and  he 
had  carried  into  effect  his  threat  of  taking 
forcible  possession  of  the  whole  of  Ulster. 
Calvagh  O'Donnell,  Shane  Maguire,  and 
other  chiefs,  driven  from  their  own  terri- 
tories, were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
English  pale,  and  the  first  of  these  repaired 
next  year  to  England.  Not  content  with 
these  acts  of  violence,  the  O'Neill  invaded 
Lower  Connaught  with  his  whole  army,  on 
pretence  of  claiming  the  tribute  formerly 
paid  to  the  chiefs  of  Tirconnell  by  that  dis- 
trict, and  having  encamped  during  six  or 
seven  days  in  the  territories  of  the  O'Rourkes, 
O'Connor  Sligo,  and  Mac  Dermod,  he  burnt 
the  corn  and  spoiled  the  whole  country, - 
carrying  off  three  or  four  thousand  head  of 
cattle.  Meeting  with  a  check  upon  his 
advance  southward  in  an  army  raised  sud- 
denly by  the  earl  of  Clanrickard  to  oppose 
him,  O'Neill  returned  into  Tyrone  to  secure 
his  plunder,  and  prepare  for  the  vigorous 
hostilities  he  might  expect  from  sir  Henry 
Sydney,  who  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Ireland. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  deputy 
was  to  make  preparations  for  a  vigorous  war 
against  the  northern  "rebel,"  and  he  de- 
clared it  as  his  opinion  that  the  time  was 
now  past  for  temporising  and  parleying. 
The  government  at  home  seconded  him  with 
money  and  soldiers  on  a  more  liberal  scale 
than  on  any  former  occasion,  although  the 
queen  seems  still  to  have  been  desirous  of 
reducing  O'Neill  to  obedience  by  persua- 
sion rather  than  by  force.  Troops  were 
sent  from  Bristol  and  from  Berwick,  and 
Edward  Randolph,  a  brave  and  experienced 
soldier,  was  despatched  in  the  spring  of 
1566,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  foot.  The 
extent  and  character  of  Sydney's  prepara- 
tions showed  the  determination  at  last  to 
proceed  to  the  utmost  extremities  with  the 
refractory  chief.  The  chiefs  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  English  government  were 
rewarded  with  new  marks  of  favour,  and, 
among  others,  the  Mac  Carthy  More  of 
South  Munster,  have  submitted  and  sur- 
rendered his  estates  to  the  queen,  received 
them  back  with  a  peerage  and  the  title 
of  earl  of  Clancarthy.  The  subordinate 
chieftains  of  the  north  were  encouraged  in 
resisting  the  tyranny  and  oppression  to 
which  they  were  constantly  exposed,  and 
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in  seeking  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  lord 
deputy,  who  gave  them  reason  to  believe 
that  the  day  of  retribution  was  not  dis- 
tant. 

This  policy  of  the  Irish  government  was 
powerfully  assisted  by  O'Neill's  vindic- 
tiveness.  He  employed  the  spring  of  the 
year  1566  in  invading  the  territories  of  the 
Ulster  chiefs  who  had  shown  any  favour  to 
the  English,  or  who  offered  any  resistance 
to  his  designs.  His  boldness  was  said  to 
have  received  encouragement  from  Scotland, 
where  the  party  hostile  to  England  was  at 
this  moment  in  the  ascendant.  "It  was 
full  time,"  says  Cecil,  in  a  letter  dated  on 
the  26th  of  March,  "that  sir  Henry  Sydney 
went  into  Ireland,  for  he  hath  found  all 
out  of  joint  there.  The  good  subjects  in 
all  parts  oppressed,  the  Irish  bearing  rule, 
but  in  all  no  peril,  saving  in  Shane,  who 
will,  he  saith,  in  his  drunkenness,  be  lord 
or  king  of  Ulster;  but  I  trust  his  head 
shall  be  from  his  shoulders  before  any  crown 
can  be  made  ready  to  make  him  either  king 
or  earl."  In  the  course  of  the  month  of 
April,  Shane  had  again  invaded  Tirconnell, 
and,  after  a  great  slaughter  of  the  inhabit- 
,  ants,  taken  possession  of  the  whole  country. 

O'Donnell  s  brother  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
.  afterwards  put  to  death.  Similar  destruc- 
;  tion  was  committed  in  Fermanagh,  the  chief 
of  which  district,  Shane  Maguire,  was  driven 
from  his  home,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  English  pale.  He  then  invaded  the 
Newrys,  the  lands  of  sir  Nicholas  Bagnall, 
who  at  this  time  held  the  office  of  marshal 
of  Ireland.  His  oppressions  even  drove 
O'Reilly,  who  had  latterly  been  in  alliance 
with  him,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  English.  The  bishop  of  Meath,  writing 
at  this  time  to  the  earl  of  Sussex,  declares 
that  Shane  O'Neill's  "tyranny  joined  with 
his  pride  is  intolerable,  daily  increasing 

•  The  following  letter  was  written  by  Elisabeth  to 
the  lord  deputy  at  the  end  of  March  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, and  snows  her  unwillingness  to  enter  into 
further  negotiations  with  Shane  O'Neill,  and  her 
dissatisf'uetii  >n  at  the  credit  given  to  Stukely,  who 
appears  to  have  lain  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  some  piratical  expeditions. 

"  By  the  queene. 

"  Bight  trusty  and  wellbeloved,  we  grete  you  well. 
There  are  two  things  come  to  our  memory  sithens 
the  writing  and  closing  up  of  our  other  letter,  wherof 
we  think  meet  to  remember  you.  The  first  is,  that 
we  think  it  not  for  our  honour,  but  rather  to  th'in- 
crcase  of  th'obstinatc  audacite  of  Shane  O'Neyle,  to 
have  you  renew  any  treatie  with  him.  And  therefore 
we  wish  rather  all  other  good  meane  were  thought 
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in  strength  and  credit,  with  admiration  and 
fear  of  the  Irishry." 

Still  an  appearance  of  moderation  was 
carried  on  towards  him,  and  soon  after  the 
date  of  these  outrages,  two  commissioners 
were  sent  to  him  to  urge  him  to  follow  a 
more  peaceful  course.  These  were  justice 
Dowdall  and  a  clever  adventurer  named 
Thomas  Stukely,  whom  we  shall  soon  meet 
again  under  different  circumstances,  and 
whose  employment  at  this  moment  was  dis- 
approved by  the  queen.*  The  O'Neill 
treated  their  advances  with  scorn;  in  the 
pride  of  his  temporary  success  he  spoke  with 
disdain  of  the  honour  of  the  peerage,  which 
not  many  months  before  he  had  sought  with 
eagerness.  Alluding  to  the  recent  elevation 
of  Mac  Carthy  More,  he  said,  "  the  queen 
has  made  a  wise  earl  of  Mac  Carthy,  but  I 
keep  a  horse-boy  nobler  than  he.  My  an-  j 
cestors  were  kings  of  Ulster;  and  as  Ulster  | 
was  theirs,  so  now  Ulster  is  mine,  and  shall 
be  mine;  with  the  sword  I  have  won  it,  and 
with  the  sword  I  will  keep  it."  And  before 
he  dismissed  them,  he  told  them  arrogantly  . 
that  "he  had  never  made  peace  with  the 
queen,  but  by  her  seeking;  nor  would  he 
surrender  a  single  advantage  his  arms  had 
won.  He  would  keep  from  O'Donnell  his 
country,  from  Bagnall  the  Neurys,  and  from 
Kildare  the  strong  fortress  of  Dundrum, 
claimed  by  that  earl.  He  had  sent  envoys 
to  represent  him  in  foreign  lands.  He  could 
bring  into  the  field  a  thousand  horse  and 
four  thousand  foot;  and  was  able  to  burn 
and  spoil  to  Dublin  gates,  and  come  away  j 
unfought."  In  this  tone  of  defiance  the 
Ulster  chieftain  now  replied  to  all  commu- 
nications from  his  English  enemies;  he  car- 
ried on  his  communications  with  Scotland, 
strengthened  and  garrisoned  the  castles  he 
had  taken  from  the  O'Donnells,  the  Ma- 
guires,  and  other  chiefs,  and  showed  a  firm 

uppon  to  stay  him,  or  rather  diminish  his  wicked 
rebelliouse  attempts.  The  second  is,  we  find  it 
straunge  that  Thomas  Stukley  shuld  be  used  there  in 
any  service  in  such  credit  as  we  perceve  he  is,  con- 
sidering the  generall  discredit  wherin  he  remayneth, 
not  only  in  our  own  realm,  but  also  in  other  coun- 
trees  for  such  matters  as  he  hath  ben  chardged  wiuV 
all:  wherunto  also  he  yet  remayneth  by  bond  with 
sureties  aunswerable  in  our  court  of  the  admiraltie, 
according  as  of  late  uppon  supplication  of  his  sure- 
tics,  we  wrote  to  you  that  he  should  return  home  to 
answer  in  our  said  court.  Of  these  things  being 
newly  come  to  our  mynd  sithens  the  depech  of  our 
former  letter,  we  thought  briefly  to  make  this  short 
letter.  Given  under  our  signet,  at  our  manour  of 
Orenewich,  the  last  day  of  March,  the  eight  yere  of 
our  reign." 
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determination  of  trusting  to  his  fortunes  in 
a  struggle  with  the  English  forces. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Sydney  had  sum- 
moned O'Neill  to  meet  him  at  Dundalk,  but 
the  only  answer  to  this  invitation  was  the 
sudden  appearance  of  that  chieftain  at  Car- 
rick-Bradagh,  on  the  26th  of  July,  with  three 
thousand  of  his  best  fighting  men.  At  this 
time  his  forces  are  said  to  have  been  increased 
by  fifteen  hundred  men  sent  him  from  Scot- 
land, so  that  he  could  now  bring  into  the 
field  an  effective  force  of  not  less  than 
seven  thousand  men.  Sydney  collected  his 
forces  in  haste,  and  marched  to  Dundalk, 
which  town  he  reached  on  the  29th,  three 
days  after  O'Neill  had  established  himself 
in  the  neighbouring  plain ;  and  then  O'Neill 
declared  proudly  that  he  was  come  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  his  enemy  Shane  Maguire, 
who  was  in  the  English  camp.  The  two 
armies  remained  in  view  of  each  other  a  day 
or  two,  and  some  skirmishing  took  place, 
after  which  the  deputy,  who  had  come  with- 
out provisions,  marched  away  his  army,  having 
placed  Dundalk  in  a  condition  of  defence. 

This  expedition  had  been  undertaken  by 
Sydney  with  no  other  object  than  to  try  to 
bring  O'Neill  to  a  parley,  and  he  returned 
to  Dublin  to  meet  sir  Francis  Knollys,  who 
had  been  sent  over  by  the  queen  to  advise 
with  the  lord  deputy  on  the  most  decisive 
steps  to  be  taken  to  humble  the  turbulent 
chieftain  of  Tyrone.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
general  invasion  of  O'Neill's  territory  should 
take  place  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

But  O'Neill  appears  to  have  felt  that  his 
strength  was  more  likely  to  diminish  than 
increase,  and  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  com- 
mence the  attack.  His  allies  were  already 
beginning  to  fall  off  from  him,  and  an  attempt 
to  allure  the  Scots  of  Clannaboy  to  his  stand- 
ard had  entirely  failed.  On  the  return  of 
the  lord  deputy  to  Dubbin,  Shane  immedi- 
ately invaded  the  English  pale,  in  Ulster 
and  in  Meath,  gained  some  slight  advantages, 
and  committed  great  devastation,  but  he 
was  finally  compelled  to  retire  before  a  much 
smaller  force  than  his  own.  In  a  desperate 
attack  upon  the  town  of  Dundalk,  he  received 
a  still  more  serious  check,  for  he  was  beaten 
away  with  considerable  loss  by  the  small 
garrison  under  the  command  of  John  Fitz- 
williams. 

But  the  most  disastrous  of  O'Neill's  war- 
like expeditions  in  the  summer  of  1566  was 
one  against  the  English  garrison  of  Derry. 
Colonel  Randolph,  with  the  forces  he  had 
brought  over  from  England  in  the  spring, 


established  himself  at  this  city,  and  threw 
up  strong  entrenchments  for  its  defence. 
He  was  there  visited  by  the  lord  deputy, 
who  furnished  the  place  with  stores  and 
munitions,  and,  leaving  Randolph  with  a 
part  of  his  forces  to  hold  it,  marched  home 
through  O'Donnell's  country  and  Connaught. 
Randolph  had  now  under  his  command  about 
seven  hundred  foot  soldiers,  and  fifty  horse. 
After  his  return  from  the  invasion  of  the 
pale,  Shane  O'Neill  marched  with  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  footmen  and  three  hun- 
dred horse  to  a  place  about  two  miles  from 
Deny,  and  there  encamped,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  draw  out  the  garrison  from  Derry, 
and  overwhelm  it  by  his  superiority  in 
numbers.  He  was  probably  aware  that 
sickness  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  Randolph's 
soldiers,  and  that  a  great  number  of  them 
were  laid  up  in  the  hospital.  After  a  few 
days  had  passed,  during  each  of  which  Shane 
O'Neill  marched  out  a  portion  of  his  forces 
and  defied  the  English  to  battle,  the  com- 
mander of  the  latter  could  no  longer  restrain 
the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  various  disadvantages  under  which  he 
lay,  resolved  to  accept  the  challenge.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  with  difficulty  mustered 
three  hundred  footmen  in  a  condition  for 
service,  he  led  them  with  his  fifty  horse  to- 
wards O'Neill's  camp,  and  posted  them  in 
order  of  battle  on  a  small  eminence.  The 
Irish  chieftain,  when  he  heard  of  the  advance 
of  his  enemies,  drew  his  whole  forces  out  of 
the  camp,  and  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the 
English.  But  the  latter  made  such  good 
use  of  their  guns,  that  the  assailants  were 
soon  thrown  into  confusion;  and  then  the 
English  rushed  upon  them  with  desperate 
bravery,  put  O'Neill's  whole  army  to  flight, 
and  followed  them  to  a  'considerable  dis- 
tance. The  Irish  are  said  on  this  occasion 
to  have  lost  at  least  four  hundred  men  slain 
in  the  field,  besides  the  wounded  and  pri- 
soners. Few  of  the  English  were  slain  or 
hurt,  but  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
their  brave  leader  Randolph,  who,  engaging 
himself  too  eagerly  among  the  enemies,  was 
slain  before  he  could  be  rescued  by  his  own 
soldiers. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  a  disastrous 
accident  drove  the  English  from  Derry.  By 
some  misfortune  the  town  took  fire  and  was 
burnt,  and  the  flames  communicating  to  the 
cathedral,  which  the  garrison  had  made  use 
of  as  an  arsenal,  the  magazine  was  blown 
up,  and  not  only  the  provisions  and  amuni- 
tions  of  the  garrison,  but  their  sick  soldiers 
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in  the  hospital,  were  all  destroyed.  The  fort 
itself  was  thus  rendered  untenable,  and  the 
English  soldiers  who  escaped  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it. 

The  Ulster  chieftain  and  his  followers 
resumed  courage  from  this  accident,  which 
was  represented  by  the  Romish  priests  in 
his  interest  as  a  judgment  sent  by  the  holy 
Columb-kill  on  the  heretics  who  had  sacri- 
legiously profaned  his  church.    The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  superstitious  Irish  was  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch,  when  a  tale  was  indus- 
i  triously  spread  abroad,  that  an  enormous 
wolf  had  been  seen  to  issue  from  the  neigh- 
|  bouring  woods  with  a  firebrand  in  his  mouth, 
j  |  which  he  had  cast  into  the  cathedral  of  Deny, 
j  j  and  thus  lit  the  flames  which  had  caused  so 
I  |  much  devastation.   The  courage  of  O'Neill's 
followers  was  kept  up  by  this  pretended 
!  miracle;  but  he  himself  derived  greater 
j  hopes  from  the  proceedings  of  the  earl  of 
j  Desmond,  who,  having  been  again  set  at 
I  liberty  on  his  promise  of  obedience  and 
!  loyalty,  had  renewed  his  hostilities  with  the 
j  Butlers,  and  was  overrunning  the  south  of 
Munster  with  a  powerful  arniy. 

Part  of  the  garrison  of  Deny  were  sent 
to  Dublin  by  sea,  the  remainder,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  horse,  proceeded  over  land, 
harassed  by  the  Irish  insurgents  during 
!  nearly  the  whole  of  their  march.  Alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  brought  by  the  soldiers 
of  Derry,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
making  a  demonstration  of  strength  in  the 
north,  Sydney  took  with  him  the  earl  of 
Kildare  and  some  other  members  of  the 
councils,  and  proceeded  early  in  September 
to  Drogheda,  where  he  had  collected  a 
considerable  force.  With  this  he  marched 
i  '  through  the  north  of  Ulster  into  Tirconnell, 
and  thence  south  to  Connaught,  and  so 
regained  the  English  pale  by  way  of  Ath- 
lone,  without  having  encountered  any  oppo- 
sition. Shane  O'Neill  had  shown  himself 
but  twice  in  the  course  of  this  long  march, 
once  at  Clogher,  and  the  second  time  near 
Salmon  castle,  the  fortress  of  Turlough 
Lynogh.  On  the  former  occasion  he  ven- 
tured to  attack  a  portion  of  the  lord  deputy's 
army,  but  was  beaten  off  without  any  loss  to 
the  English. 

Sydney  had  carried  with  him  in  the  army 
several  of  the  chieftains  of  Ulster  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  English  crown. 
Among  them  was  Shane  Maguire  of  Fer- 
managh, who  died  on  the  march  on  the 
29th  of  September.  Calvagh  O'Donnell 
was  restored  to  his  territory,  and  the  castles 
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of  Tirconnell  were  replaced  in  his  hands; 
but  he  also  did  not  live  to  witness  the  over- 
throw of  his  great  enemy,  for  he  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse  on  the  26th  of 
November,  and  his  brother  Hugh  was 
immediately  inaugurated  as  his  successor. 
Maguire  was  also  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
whom  Sydney  established  in  Fermanagh,  and 
both  he  and  O'Donnell  bound  themselves  to 
perpetual  obedience  to  the  English  crown. 
Several  other  septs,  encouraged  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  English  army,  threw  off  a  yoke 
which  had  become  galling,  and  strengthened 
the  powerful  confederacy  which  was  gra- 
dually forming  against  Shane  O'Neill. 
Among  these  were  the  O'Rourkes  of 
Breffny,  who  rose  up  and  slew  the  chief- 
tain who  had  been  placed  over  them  by 
O'Neill's  influence,  and  chose  his  kinsman 
Brian  O'Rourke  in  his  place. 

The  effect  of  Sydney's  policy  was  soon 
felt  by  the  turbulent  chieftain  of  Ulster. 
Hugh  O'Donnell  was  no  sooner  established 
in  the  chieftainship  of  Tirconnell,  than  he 
prepared  to  carry  on  the  old  feud  of  his 
family,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  succession  by 
the  old  Irish  fashion  of  leading  a  plundering 
expedition  into  Tyrone,  which  committed 
great  havoc  before  its  return.  He  made  a 
second  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the 
O'Neill  towards  the  approach  of  spring, 
when  he  crossed  Lough  Foyle,  and  ravaged 
the  country  on  its  further  borders.  Shane 
O'Neill  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  this 
second  insult,  and  he  collected  the  whole  of  i 
his  forces  to  pursue  the  invader  into  Tir- 
connell, and  take  an  exemplary  vengeance 
for  the  double  provocation.  Hugh  O'Don- 
nell, with  his  kinsman  Hugh  Duv  O'Don- 
nell, and  one  or  two  other  chiefs,  and  a 
small  force,  were  encamped  at  Ardingary, 
near  Letterkenny,  on  the  north  side  ot  the  i 
river  Swilly,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  I 
that  river  forms  with  the  sea,  unprepared 
to  withstand  an  attack  like  that  which 
now  threatened  them;  and  the  O'Donnell, 
taken  thus  by  surprise,  sent  hasty  messages 
to  the  Mac  Sweeneys  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  neighbouring  districts  to  call  them  to 
his  assistance. 

In  the  meantime  Shane  O'Neill  ap- 
proached with  his  formidable  army,  and,  as 
the  tide  was  then  down,  he  marched  without 
opposition  across  the  open  sands,  whereas, 
had  the  tide  been  in,  he  would  have  had  to 
force  his  way  through  a  narrow  and  difficult 
pass.    O'Donnell  perceiving  the  danger  to 
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which  he  was  thus  exposed,  sent  a  body  of 
his  horse  under  the  command  of  Hugh  Duv 
to  attempt  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
enemy,  while  he  himself,  with  his  foot  and 
the  rest  of  his  small  army,  made  their  way 
across  the  plain  to  a  place  of  greater  secu- 
rity. Hugh  Duv  ODonnell  effected  his 
object,  although  several  of  his  companions 
in  arms,  as  well  as  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
enemy,  especially  one  of  the  Mac  Mahons, 
was  slain ;  and  then,  informed  of  the  safety 
of  the  O'Donnell,  he  made  his  retreat  in 
good  order  and  rejoined  his  chief.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  the  Mac  Sweeneys  arrived, 
and  having  conferred  together  on  the  oppres- 
sive tyranny  which  they  had  suffered  from 
O'Neill,  and  which  they  were  likely  still  to 
suffer  unless  they  made  an  effectual  resist- 
ance, they  joined  in  the  resolution  to  make 
one  desperate  attempt  to  shake  off  his  yoke. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  and 
burning  to  revenge  their  wrongs,  they 
marched  forward  in  steady  array  to  attack 
O'Neill's  army,  which  was  now  broken  and 
occupied  in  drawing  up  and  fortifying  their 
camp.  The  Irish  annalists  record  the  con- 
tempt with  which  the  fierce  chieftain  of 
Tyrone  contemplated  the  assailants,  as  he 
saw  them  advancing,  and  his  pretended  com- 
passion for  men  whose  folly  was  such  that 
they  did  not  perceive  how  much  easier  it 
was  to  submit  to  him  and  acquiesce  in  his 
terms,  than  to  come  before  him  to  fight,  and 
be  forthwith  annihilated. 

But  Shane's  anticipations  were  in  this 
instance  singularly  disappointed;  for,  after 
a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  the  men  of 
Tyrone,  who  had  from  the  first  been  thrown 
into  some  confusion  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  and  by  their  own  self-confidence, 


began  to  give  way  before  the  resolute 
bravery  of  their  opponents,  and  the  flight 
soon  became  general.  The  pursuers  yielded 
to  the  fury  of  revenge,  and  spared  none 
of  their  enemies  who  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  terror  thus  created  rendered  the  flight 
more  precipitate,  and  when  O'Neill's  fol- 
lowers came  to  the  beach,  and  found  that 
since  they  passed  it  in  the  morning  the  tide 
had  flowed  in  and  stopped  the  passage,  they 
rushed  wildly  into  the  waves,  and  more 
perished  by  the  sea  than  had  fallen  by  the 
sword.  Some  of  the  Irish  annalists  estimated 
the  loss  experienced  by  O'Neill's  army  on 
this  occasion  at  not  less  than  three  thousand 
men.  That  chieftain  seemed,  in  the  battle, 
to  have  been  struck  with  a  sudden  panic, 
and  to  have  lost  all  his  confidence  and  cou- 
rage. He  left  his  army,  as  it  retreated 
towards  the  sea-shore,  and  fled  alone  and 
unobserved  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
Swilly,  westwards,  until  he  reached  a  ford 
about  two  miles  from  Letterkenny,  which 
he  passed  under  the  guidance  of  some  of 
the  O'Gallaghers,  who  were  subjects  of  the 
O'Donnells,  and  probably  ignorant  of  the 
personage  who  was  thus  for  a  moment  in 
their  power.  The  humbled  chieftain  made 
his  way  thence,  through  woods  and  solitary 
places,  until  he  reached  the  heart  of  his  own 
dominions.  The  native  annalists  say  that 
O'Neill's  reason  became  deranged  in  conse- 
quence of  this  defeat,  and  that  he  ceased  to 
act  with  his  usual  prudence ;  and  they  tell 
us  that  "few  houses  or  residences  from  Car- 
lingford  to  the  rivers  Finn  and  Foyle  were 
without  copious  weeping  and  general  lamen- 
tation." The  battle  of  the  Pass  of  Swilly, 
which  was  long  remembered  by  the  Irish, 
was  fought  on  the  8th  of  May,  1567. 
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other  chance  now  re- 
mained tor  the  turbulent 
chieftain  of  Tyrone,  but 
to  seek  the  alliance  of 
those  whom  he  had  al- 
ready made  his  enemies. 
His  attempts  to  obtain 
assistance  from  France 
had  been  fruitless,  and 
as  his  power  seemed  now  to  be  tottering 
upon  its  base,  his  own  subjects  and  even  his 
private  counsellors  began  to  desert  him, 
driven  away  partly  by  his  tyrannical  conduct 
and  partly  by  their  desire  of  self-preserva- 
tion in  the  ruin  which  they  saw  approaching. 

Had  Shane  O'Neill  been  left  to  his  re- 
sources after  his  defeat  by  O'Donnell,  he 
would  probably  have  soon  recovered  hmself, 
for  the  rulers  of  Tyrone  had  on  former  occa- 
sions sustained  defeats  as  disastrous  from 
their  rivals  the  O'Donnells.  But  now,  at 
the  moment  when  O'Neill  reached  his  own 
country,  alone  and  a  fugitive,  the  lord  de- 
puty at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  was 
advancing  into  his  territories,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  his  enemies  was  rendered  more  sure 
by  the  presence  in  the  English  camp  of  the 
chieftains  who  had  deserted  Shane,  and  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  passes  of  the 
country.  For  a  moment  O^eill  seemed 
bewildered  in  the  midst  of  his  reverses,  and 
then  he  is  said  to  have  suddenly  adopted  the 
resolution  of  presenting  himself  before  Syd- 
ney, and  throwing  himself  unreservedly  upon 
the  queen's  mercy.  This  design  however, 
was  relinquished  under  a  confused  pressure 
of  pride  and  fear ;  so  many  were  the  provo- 
cations which  he  had  now  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish government,  that  the  mercy  of  Elizabeth 
might  be  a  lower  degree  of  humiliation  than 
the  precarious  freedom  which  he  still  enjoyed, 
and  at  length  he  snatched  greedily,  and  as  it 
proved,  rashly  at  the  suggestion  to  seek  the 
alliance  of  those  very  Scots  whom  he  had 
crushed  three  years  before. 

The  latter  had  neither  forgotten  nor  for- 
given the  persecution  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  and  especially  the  slaughter  of 
their  chieftains,  whose  kinsmen  were  at  this 
moment  brooding  on  revenge,  and  are 
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even  to  have  offered  their  assistance  to  the 
English  lord  deputy.  A  body  of  the  Scots 
from  the  islands  had  recently  landed  in 
Clannaboy  to  aid  their  kinsmen,  and  they 
were  encamped  near  Cushendun  bay  in 
Antrim,  under  the  command  of  the  sons  of 
James  Mac  Connell  and  their  uncle  Alex- 
ander Oge.  O'Neill  set  at  liberty  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  late  chief  who  was  still  in  his 
prison,  and  he  sent  him  with  his  own  mes- 
sengers to  the  Scottish  camp  to  demand  an 
alliance,  while  he  followed  them  slowly  with 
his  mistress,  the  wife  of  Calvagh  O'Donnell, 
and  a  small  company  of  his  more  faithful 
attendants. 

The  transactions  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed are  involved  in  considerable  mystery, 
and  it  appears  not  quite  certain  whether  the 
final  catastrophe  was  the  result  of  deliberate 
treachery,  or  whether  it  originated  in  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  But,  according  to 
some  accounts,  it  was  an  English  resident 
in  Clannaboy  named  Piers,  who  seems  to 
have  been  employed  there  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Scots,  who  urged  them  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  The 
Scottish  chiefs  granted  the  demands  of  their 
old  enemy  of  Tyrone,  and  sent  back  his 
messengers  to  welcome  him  to  their  camp, 
where  a  feast  was  prepared  for  him  in  the 
tent  of  their  commander.  O'Neill,  his  mis- 
tress, and  his  secretary,  and  his  small  retinue 
of  fifty  horsemen,  were  there  received  with 
all  outward  appearance  of  friendship,  and 
were  placed  honourably  at  the  table.  They 
were  encouraged  to  drink  copiously,  and  their 
heads  were  soon  heated.  The  wily  Scots 
proceeded  gradually  to  provoke  and  even  to 
insult  them.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have 
accused  O'Neill's  secretary  of  spreading  a  re- 
port, derogatory  to  their  clan,  of  a  pretended 
promise  of  the  widow  of  the  slain  James  mac 
Connell  to  wed  the  O'Neill.  The  secretary 
retorted  scornfully,  that  the  O'Neill  was 
good  enough  for  a  husband  for  the  queen  of 
Scotland  herself.  The  quarrel  grew  loud, 
and  Shane  O'Neill  interfered  in  it.  This 
was  the  moment  chosen  for  giving  a  precon- 
certed signal,  on  which  a  party  of  Scottish 
soldiers  rushed  into  the  tent,  overpowered 
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and  slew  the  Irish  guests,  and  then  buried 
their  weapons  in  the  body  of  their  chieftain. 
His  corpse  was  dragged  out  of  the  tent, 
wrapped  in  a  common  kerne's  shirt,  and 
carried  to  a  ruined  church  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  it  was  committed  to  the  earth 
without  ceremony.  It  was,  however,  soon 
afterwards  disinterred,  and,  to  conciliate  the 
English,  Shane's  head  was  severed  from  his 
body  and  sent  to  the  lord  deputy,  by  whose 
order  it  was  fixed  upon  a  pole  and  set  on 
the  highest  tower  of  Dublin  castle.  Such 
was  the  ignominious  end  of  the  chieftain  who 
had  kept  the  English  government  in  a  state 
of  constant  alarm  during  the  first  eight  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

The  death  of  Shane  O'Neill  was  followed 
by  the  immediate  pacification  of  Ulster. 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  marched  into  Tyrone, 
where  the  Irish  came  into  him  with  large 
promises  of  duty  and  attachment  to  the 
queen,  and  he  recommended  to  them  peace, 
order,  and  civility.  On  the  intelligence  of 
Shane's  death,  they  had  acknowledged  as 
their  chieftain,  according  to  the  old  Irish  rule 
of  succession,  Turlough  Lynogh  O'Neill,  the 
grandson  of  the  O'Neill  who  had  married 
into  the  family  of  Kildare,  and  he  hastened 
to  assume  the  title  of  the  O'Neill.  This 
act  was  construed  into  a  defiance  of  the 
English  authority,  and  gave  great  offence  to 
Elizabeth ;  but  Turlough  Lynogh  had  done 
many  and  good  services  to  the  English,  and 
he  had  given  too  many  proofs  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  to  be 
visited  with  severe  punishment.  When  he 
was  informed  of  the  queen's  displeasure,  he 
immediately  submitted,  humbly  sought  the 
royal  pardon,  utterly  renounced  the  name 
which,  he  said,  he  had  assumed  inadvertently 
and  ignorantly,  and  was  received  to  favour. 
He  then  bound  himself  by  indentures  to  be 
faithful  to  the  crown,  to  renounce  the  sove- 
reignty which  his  predecessor  had  claimed 
over  the  lesser  Irish  chieftains  of  Ulster, 
and  to  suffer  the  sons  of  Matthew  of  Dun- 
gannon  to  enjoy  their  demesnes  unmolested. 
In  a  parliament  held  somewhat  more  than 
two  years  later,  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
attainder  of  the  late  Shane  O'Neill,  which 
enumerated  the  various  outrages  and  acts  of 
rebellion  he  had  committed,  gave  a  long  and 
rather  futile  exposition  of  the  queen's  title 
to  sovereignty  in  Ireland,  abolished  for  ever 
the  title  of  the  O'Neill,  with  all  the  old 
ceremonies  of  creation,  and  made  the  assump- 
tion of  that  title  high  treason.  The  lands 
of  Shane  and  his  followers  were  vested  for 
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ever  in  the  crown,  with  a  provision  in  favour 
of  Turlough  Lynogh  and  his  descendants. 

The  seat  of  disorder  was  now  removed 
from  the  northern  province  to  the  south,  ' 
where  the  turbulence  of  the  Geraldines 
gave  the  greatest  uneasiness  to  the  court  in 
England.  The  earl  of  Desmond  had  not 
long  kept  his  promise  of  obedience  and 
good  rule;  for  the  war  with  O'Neill  was 
scarcely  entered  upon  when  he  resumed  his 
feud  with  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  carried 
destruction  through  the  territories  of  his 
personal  enemies  in  Munster.  Before  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  O'Neill,  at 
the  end  of  January,  1567,  sir  Henry  Sydney 
had  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  progress 
through  Munster,  to  put  an  end,  as  far  as  } 
lay  in  his  power,  to  the  disorders  by  which 
that  province  was  desolated,  and  he  has  left 
an  interesting  account  of  his  proceedings  in 
a  long  letter  to  the  queen.  On  the  27th  of 
January,  Sydney  proceeded  into  Leix  (or, 
as  it  was  now  called,  Queen's  County),  where 
he  caused  a  session  to  be  held  before  com- 
missioners of  his  own  appointing,  and  brought  j 
to  judgment  a  number  of  offenders  who  had 
disturbed  the  peace  of  that  district.  Here, 
he  says,  "  there  was  such  obedience  shown 
and  used,  as  well  of  the  soldiers  and  English 
there  lately  planted,  as  of  the  Irishry  there 
inhabiting,  as,  considering  the  infancy  of 
any  good  order  in  that  country,  was  mar- 
velled at  by  as  many  as  saw  it ;  and  so  was 
also  the  great  increase  of  tillage,  that 
thorough  quiet  was  there  seen."  Sydney 
moved  from  thence  to  Kilkenny,  "  where 
also  I  caused  a  session  to  be  held,  but  such 
reformation,  obedience,  with  quiet  and  in- 
crease of  wealth,  appeared  there,  and  yet 
doth  continue,  as  were  hard  upon  report  to 
seem  credible  to  your  majesty,  for  that  the 
miserable  state  of  the  same  before  was  utterly 
unknown  unto  your  highness;  for  unto  me, 
that  saw  both,  the  amendment  thereof  seemed 
to  exceed  reason."  The  baron  of  Upper 
Ossory's  territory  he  found  in  "  indifferent 
good  order,  saving  somewhat  molested  by 
certain  outlaws  of  the  same  country  breed, ' 
who,  it  appears,  found  support  in  the  evil 
rule  of  the  earl  of  Ormond's  territory. 
Some  of  these  were  taken,  and,  by  Sydney's 
order,  executed,  which  cast  a  seasonable 
terror  into  the  rest,  and  they  submitted 
themselves,  and  petitioned  for  favour.  The 
deputy  learnt  here  that  the  younger  sons  of 
the  baron  of  Upper  Ossory  were  "  very  evil 
doers"  upon  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and 
the  lands  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  upon  which 
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he  caused  two  of  them  to  be  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and  this  rigorous  act 
striking  terror  into  the  others,  was  the  cause 
of  no  small  quiet.  "  But  surely  it  will 
never  be  thoroughly  well,  till  the  same  be 
i  made  shire  ground,  and  your  highness's  writ 
current  there,  as  in  your  other  countries." 

The  lord  deputy  next  visited  Ely,  and 
found  that  the  O'Carroll  not  only  governed 
his  country  with  good  rule,  but  that  he  was 
willing  to  surrender  his  lands  to  the  crown 

I  to  be  restored  according  to  English  tenure, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  being  created  a  baron. 
O'Magher's  country,  or  Ikerwin,  he  found 
"all  waste  and  uninhabited,"  in  consequence 
of  the  inroads  of  the  outlaws  of  Upper 

I  Ossory,  and  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
earl  of  Ormonds  younger  brethren.  As  he 
proceeded  into  the  interior  of  Munster, 
the  condition  of  the  county  became  every 
day  worse.  The  county  of  Tipperary  was 
involved  in  great  disorders,  arising  partly 
out  of  the  disputes  between  the  earl  of 
Ormond  and  the  baron  of  Dunboyne,  and 
partly  from  the  "unnatural  contention" 
between  the  baron  of  Dunboyne  and  his 

j  brother,  and  the  great  malice  between  their 
two  wives,  "who,  maintaining  their  sons  and 
followers  to  commit  injuries  and  revenues 
daily  one  upon  the  other,  for  the  most  part 
spoiled  the  whole  country  round  about  them." 
Sydney  gave  judgment  in  the  quarrel  between 
the  earl  of  Ormond  and  the  baron  of  Dun- 
boyne in  favour  of  the  former,  and  he  seized 
the  latter  and  his  brother,  as  well  as  their 
two  wives,  and  threw  them  into  prison. 
Some  of  their  neighbours,  who  had  joined 
in  the  work  of  devastation,  were  not  to  be 
taken,  but  he  "so  plagued  them  by  force, 
fire,  and  sword,"  that  the  country  they  had 
infested  was  for  a  while  relieved  from  any 
further  fear  of  their  inroads.  The  deputy 
was  now  approaching  the  scene  of  the  far 
greater  devastations,  committed  by  the  earl 
of  Desmond  and  his  allies  and  followers, 
who,  even  in  Ormond,  had  plundered  the 
manor  of  Kilshelau  and  the  lands  of  Oliver 
Grace.  "But,"  observes  Sydney,  "doubt- 
less the  greatest  cause  of  all  other  mischief 
in  that  county,  is  the  insufficiency  to  govern 
them  that  have  the  rule  under  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  in  whom  there  appeared  manifestly 
to  want  both  justice,  judgment,  and  stout- 
ness to  execute."  "Of  the  two  first,"  says 
Sydney,  "there  were  some  of  them  mani- 
festly detected  before  me;  and  of  the  third 
(lack  of  stoutness,  I  mean,  to  execute  that 
which  they  ought),  I  also  did  see  manifest 
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argument,  for  that  they  being  willed  by  me 
to  bring  certain  of  the  O'Kennedys  (a  great 
surname  in  that  country,  who  are  and  ought 
to  be  natural  followers  and  suitors  to  the 
earl  of  Ormonds  court)  to  answer  to  such 
matter  as  was  to  be  objected  against  them, 
and  likewise  certain  of  the  Burkes  dwelling 
within  the  same  countries,  the  earl's  officers 
affirmed  resolutely  that  they  were  not  able 
to  do  it.  Whereupon  I,  using  the  service 
of  thirty  or  forty  of  my  horsemen,  did  fetch 
them  all  in,  and  made  them  pay  well  for 
their  contumacy,  and  detained  diem  until 
such  time  as  they  had  entered  into  bond  and 
delivered  of  their  best  pledget  for  perform- 
ance of  the  same,  that  they  would  be  hence- 
forward true  subjects  and  humble  and  obe- 
dient suitors  to  that  court,  which  was  such 
an  act  for  the  credit  thereof,  as  by  the 
testimony  of  all  the  earl's  officers,  had  not 
been  done  by  bis  grandfathers,  his  fathers, 
or  his  own  days." 

The  country  next  adjoining  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  earl  of  Ormond  was  suffering 
still  more  from  local  misgovernment.  "The 
enormities  in  that  country,"  Sydney  tells 
us,  "  I  conceive  not  only  of  mine  own  expe- 
rience, through  some  diligence  I  used  travel- 
ling there,  but  by  the  affirmation  and  testi- 
mony of  all  or  the  most  part  of  the  honest 
men  dwelling  in  the  three  incorporate  towns 
of  the  same  county,  namely,  Clonmel,  Cashel, 
and  Fedart,  who,  agreeing  with  that  which 
I  myself  by  view  conceived,  witnessed  unto 
me  the  unmeasur cable  tract  of  land  now 
waste  and  uninhabited,  which  of  late  years 
was  well  tilled  and  pastured.  The  depopu- 
lation of  so  many  of  your  highness's  subjects, 
partly  by  slaughter,  partly  by  banishment, 
and  a  great  number  through  famine,  as  it 
was  too  lamentable  to  hear  or  behold,  with 
die  subversion  of  so  many  villages,  ruin  of 
churches,  and  vacancy  of  many  kinds  of 
ministeries  in  the  same,  as  any  Christian 
would  lament  to  hear  it  or  see  it;  and  yet 
sufFrance  of  most  detestable  idolatry,  used 
to  an  idol  called  the  Holy  Cross,  whereunto 
there  is  no  small  confluence  of  people  daily 
resorting.  The  profanation  also  of  the 
cathedral  churches,  partly  growing  for  want 
of  bishops,  is  a  thing  not  a  little  to  be 
bemoaned.  The  honest  men  also  of  these 
three  proper  and  well-walled  towns  signified 
unto  me  (agreeing  in  that  which  in  effect  I 
saw)  that  they  were  as  people  besieged,  and 
ready  in  effect,  without  redress,  either  to 
famish  within  die  walls,  or  wholly  to  abandon 
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bereft  them;  for  neither  durst  the  people  of 
the  country  bring  in  anything  unto  them, 
j  neither  yet  durst  they  issue  out  of  their  walls 
i  to  buy  anything  in  the  country,  but  that, 
i  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  there  were 
1  oftentimes  spoiled  (plundered),  and  many 
!  |  times  killed." 

j    After  a  short  stay  at  the  towns  above 
\  mentioned,  for  the  reformation  of  various 
;  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice  and 
]  for  the  trial  and  judgment  of  some  great 
offenders,  sir  Henry  Sydney  proceeded  to 
the  city  of  Waterford,  where  he  was  received 
with  more  than  ordinary  honour  and  cere- 
mony.   He  summoned  the  lords,  gentlemen, 
and  freeholders  of  the  county  to  meet  him 
i  there,  and,  he  states,  "it  well  appeared  that 
they  had  not  forgotten  the  good  obedience 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  observe  by 
sir  Warham  Sentleger  and  the  other  com- 
missioners, during  the  time  of  their  abode 
there,"  although  they  were  already  returning 
to  their  old  practices,  being  ready  "  to  play 
|  the  part  of  the  washed  swine,  in  returning 
to  her  foul  puddle,  unless  continuance  of 
justice  amongst  them  detain  them  from  it." 
The  deputy  found  that  the  principal  dis- 
orders of  this  district  arose  from  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Powers,  through  whose  outrages 
I  the  country  was  "  much  waste  and  desolate." 
|  Sydney  called  the  lord  Power  before  him, 
and  fixed  a  day  on  which  he  was  enjoined 
to  seize  the  chief  malefactors  and  bring  them 
;  to  him;  but  when  the  time  came  he  had 
only  arrested  two,  whom  the  deputy  "  in  the 
way  of  good  speed  committed  to  the  gal- 
lows."   The  lord  Power  was  subsequently 
committed  a  prisoner  to  Dublin  castle  for 
i  his  remissness  in  punishing  the  offenders. 
Sydney  then  proceeded  to  Dungarvan  and 
entered  the  territory  of  sir  Maurice  Fitz 
Gerald,  one  of  the  great  enemies  of  the  earl 
of  Desmond,  in  the  hope  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  hostilities  between  those  two  chiefs. 
The  town  of  Youghal  he  found  in  "evil 
case."  not  only  from  the  injuries  it  had  suf- 
fered from  pirates,  but  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  earl  of  Desmond's  allies  and 
dependents  who  resided  in  the  surrounding 
country. 

At  this  latter  place  the  earl  of  Desmond 
;  came  in  to  the  lord  deputy,  to  plead  his 
cause  against  the  earl  of  Ormond.  After  a 
I  careful  and  impartial  examination,  Sydney 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  latter,  upon 
which  Desmond  "did  not  a  little  stir,  and 
fell  into  some  disallowable  heats  and  pas- 
sions, which  were  not  suffered  to  go  with 


him,  but  he  was  well  taught  to  understand 
both  his  duty  to  your  majesty,  his  obedience 
to  your  laws,  and  reverence  that  he  owed  to 
such  as  sat  by  your  authority."  "From  this 
time  forward, '  Sydney  adds,  "nor  never 
since,  found  I  any  willingness  in  the  earl  of 
Desmond  to  come  to  any  conformity  or  good 
order,  but  always  wayward  and  unwil- 
ling to  do  anything  at  my  appointment  that 
might  further  the  weal  of  the  country  or 
your  majesty's  service,  your  name  no  more 
reverenced,  nor  letters  of  commandment 
obeyed,  within  any  place  within  his  rule, 
than  it  would  be  in  the  kingdom  of  France." 
The  earl  would  have  left  the  deputy's  court, 
but  the  latter  retained  him  under  various 
pretences,  and  placed  a  secret  guard  on  his 
person  to  hindeT  any  attempt  at  flight. 
Sydney,  who  had  received  intelligence  that 
the  earl  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  the  lords 
of  the  south  from  coming  in,  acknowledges 
that  he  only  temporized  with  him  in  the 
expectation  that  he  would  subsequently  find 
ground  for  charges  against  him  of  a  still 
more  serious  character.  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  Desmond  to  prevent  them,  most 
of  the  great  lords  of  trie  county  of  Cork, 
including  the  lords  Barry,  Roche,  and 
Courcy,  Mac  Carthy  Reagh,  Mac  Carthy 
of  Musketry,  Barry  Oge,  and  others,  did 
however  appear  before  the  deputy,  all  of 
whom,  he  says,  were  by  right  immediate 
subjects  of  the  English  crown,  although 
they  had  long  been  compelled  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  ear)  of  Desmond,  and  were  "so 
injured  and  exacted  upon  by  him,  as  in 
effect  they  are  or  were  become  his  thrals  or 
slaves."  "All  which,"  says  the  deputy, 
"with  open  mouth  and  held  up  hands  to 
heaven,  cried  out  for  justice,  and  that  it 
might  please  your  majesty  to  cause  your 
name  to  be  known  amongst  them  with  re- 
verence,  and  your  laws  obeyed,  offering  to 
submit  themselves,  life,  lands,  and  goods,  to 
the  same." 

The  towns  in  Cork  and  Tipperary  are  re- 
presented as  being  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
decay  and  dilapidation,  arising  chiefly  from 
the  troubled  state  of  the  country.  We  may 
judge  of  the  latter  from  the  description 
which  Sydney  gives  of  the  aspect  of  the 
country  throughout  his  whole  progress 
through  Desmond  and  Thomond.  "  For 
so  much  as  I  saw  of  it,"  he  says,  "having 
travelled  from  Youghall  to  Cork,  from  Cork 
to  Kinsate,  and  from  thence  to  the  utter- 
most bounds  of  it  towards  Limerick,  like  as 
1 1  never  was  in  a  more  pleasant  country  in 
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all  my  life,  so  never  saw  I  a  more  waste  and 
desolate  land,  no,  not  in  the  confines  of 
other  countries  where  actual  war  hath  con- 
tinually been  kept  by  the  greatest  princes 
of  Christendom ;  and  there  heard  I  such 
lamentable  cries  and  doleful  complaints 
made  by  that  small  remain  of  poor  people 
which  yet  are  left,  who  hardly  escaping  the 
fury  of  the  sword  and  fire  of  their  outrage- 
ous neighbours,  or  the  famine  with  the 
same,  which  their  extorcious  lords  have 
driven  them  unto,  either  by  taking  their 
goods  from  them,  or  by  spending  the  same 
by  their  extort  taking  of  coyne  and  livery, 
make  demonstration  of  the  miserable  estate 
of  that  country.  Besides  this,  such  horrible 
and  lamentable  spectacles  there  are  to  behold, 
as  the  burning  of  villages,  the   ruin  of 
churches,  the  wasting  of  such  as  have  been 
good  towns  and  castles,  yea,  the  view  of  the 
bones  and  sculls  of  the  dead  subjects,  who, 
|    partly  by  murder,  partly  by  famine,  have 
died  in  the  fields,  as  in  troth  hardly  any 
christian  with  dry  eyes  could  behold.  Not 
long  before  my  arrival  there,  it  was  credibly 
reported  that  a  principal  servant  of  the  earl 
of  Desmond,  after  that  he  had  burnt  sundry 
villages  and  destroyed  a  great  piece  of  a 
;  country,  there  were  certain  poor  women 
sought  to  have  been  reserved;  but  too  late, 
j  yet  so  soon  after  the  horrible  fact  com- 
mitted as  their  children  were  felt  and  seen 
;  to  stir  in  the  bodies  of  their  dead  mothers. 
;  And  yet  did  the  same  earl  lodge  and  banquet 
in  the  house  of  the  same  murderer  his  ser- 
;  vant,  after  the  fact  committed.  Surely  there 
[  was  never  people  that  lived  in  more  misery 
I  than  they  do,  nor,  as  it  should  seem,  of 
worse  minds.  For  matrimony  amongst  them 
is  no  more  regarded  in  effect  than  conjunc- 
|  tion  between  unreasonable  beasts.  Perjury, 
;  robbery,  and  murder,  counted  allowable. 
'  Finally,  I  cannot  find  that  they  make  any 
!  conscience  of  sin,  and,  doubtless,  I  doubt 
I  whether  they  christen  their  children  or  no, 
for  neither  find  I  place  where  it  should  be 
done,  nor  any  person  able  to  instruct  them 
in  the  rules  of  a  christian;  or,  if  they  were 
taught,  I  see  no  grace  in  them  to  follow  it; 
j  and  when  they  die,  I  cannot  see  that  they 
make  any  account  of  the  world  to  come.  And 
for  that  I  have  thus  written  to  your  majesty 
of  this  country,  it  shall  please  your  majesty 
to  understand  that  I  found  the  like  of  the 
,  whole  county  of  Limerick  and  the  county 
of  Thcmond  (through  which  I  travelled),  as 
well  for  desolation,  waste,  and  ruin  of  the 
country,  as  also  for  the  lack  of  reverence  to 
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your  name,  obedience  to  your  laws,  and  evil  | 
disposition  of  the  country." 

Such  was  the  condi  tion  of  the  country  under 
the  rule  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  into  the  heart 
of  whose  territory  Sydney  was  advancing. 
The  earl  appears  now  to  have  suspected  the 
designs  of  the  deputy,  and  he  importuned 
him  daily  for  leave  to  depart,  "from  time  to  ! 
time  blowing  out  words  of  evil  threat,  that 
he  would  not  put  down  his  idle-men,  nor 
leave  his  coyne  and  livery,  but  keep  his 
galloglasses,  and  whereas  he  had  in  times 
past  one  man  he  would  have  five,  and  yet  ; 
would  bring  no  one  to  me,  not  doubting  , 
before  Midsummer-day  he  would  have  a 
thousand  men  a-foot  at  once."    The  deputy  \ 
soon  discovered,  indeed,  that  the  earl  had 
taken  measures  to  raise  his  men  in  arms,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  would  strike  terror 
into  the  small  escort  which  attended  him,  ' 
and  thus  effect  his  release.    But  when  he  ( 
entered  the  gates  of  his  town  of  Kilmallock,  j 
in  company  still  with  the  lord  deputy,  his  |  j 
heart  misgave  him,  and  he  became  more  .  j 
submissive  in  his  deportment     Sydney  | 
having  carefully  ascertained  the  truth  of  the 
reports  relating  to  the  great  levies  of  men  ' 
made  by  Desmond's  orders,  held  a  public 
court  at  which  were  present  all  the  lords  of 
the  council  who  were  with  him,  the  lords 
of  the  county  of  Cork  above  mentioned, 
some  other  Anglo-Irish  chiefs,  and  the  chief 
men  of  Kilmallock,  and  in  their  presence 
he  openly  charged  the  earl  "with  that  stir 
and  levy  of  men,  which  he  denied  not. 
Then  burdening  him  with  grievous  and 
weighty  words,  for  his  rash  and  disloyal 
doings  therein,  he,  humbling  himself  upon 
his  knees,  confessed  that  he  had  so  done,  as 
in  respect  of  levying  the  men,  without 
intendment  of  evil  (as  he  said).  Whereupon, 
I  asked  him  why  he  had  levied  any  such  J 
number.     He  answered  me,  for  no  evil 
intent,  but  only  that  I  had  demanded  of 
him  his  base  brother  and  the  white  knight, 
and  others,  and  that  he  could  not  tell  how 
otherwise  to  have  them,  than  by  publishing 
an  assembly  of  his  people  generally,  he  should 
have  them  to  come  in  company  <is  leaders  of 
the  rest,  'whereby,'  said  he,  'I  should  have 
commodity  to  have  taken  them !'    '  Why,' , 
said  I,  'you  have  ever  been  a  suitor  to  depart  i 
from  me,  since  my  coming  from  Youghall,  ■ 
and  this  day  you  have  been  three  sundry 
times  in  my  lodging,  to  move  me  to  depart  j 
to  my  lady  your  wife,  as  it  were  in  post  to  j 
the  same  town,' " — and  indeed  his  wife  was 
delivered  of  a  daughter  not  long  before- 
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'And  your  way  is  in  effect  directly  south  to 
I  Youghall,  and  mine  almost  north  to  Lim- 
!  erick.    These  men  whom  I  have  demanded 
.  at  your  hands  be  the  leaders  of  your  com- 
I  pany,  being  six  hundred  at  the  least,  and  all 
I  in  the  way  between  me  and  Limerick.  You 
'  '  know  I  have  not  in  the  whole  two  hundred 
i  |  men  in  my  company.  How  may  it  be  thought 
that  you  being  gone  away  clean  contrary  to 
that  which  I  intended  to  hold,  I  being  ac- 
companied with  so  small  a  number,  that 
such  would  either  present  themselves,  or 
that  I  were  able,  if  they  would  not,  by  force 
to  apprehend  them  V    He,  still  resting  upon 
his  Knees,  offered  that  if  I  listed  I  should 
see  them  all,  or  I  should  see  none,  if  I  would. 
I.  using  some  rough  and  rigorous  terms, 
said  unto  him  that  I  would  neither  bid  him 
to  have  them  there,  nor  forbid  him;  but 
this  I  told  him,  that  on  to-morrow,  accord- 
ing to  my  former  intendment,  I  would  go 
to  Limerick  at  the  same  hour,  and  pass  the 
:   same  way  that  I  had  purposed,  and  if  that 
;   he  or  any  of  his  durst  offer  any  kind  of 
J    bravery  to  me,  or  any  of  mine,  albeit  I  was 
not,  as  he  well  knew,  two  hundred  men,  I 
bade  him  do  what  he  or  they  durst,  assuring 
him,  by  the  way,  that  if  any  outrage  were 
offered,  he  should  be  the  first  that  should 
die  for  it.    Hereupon  he  seemed  humble 
and  silent,  and  therewith  I  committed  him 
to  ward,  where  he  hath  ever  since  remained." 
The  earl  of  Desmond  was  thus  carried  as 
I    a  prisoner  during  the  remainder  of  the  lord 
deputy '8  progress.    The  latter  added  to  his 
company  eight  or  nine  score  footmen  from 
Kilmallock;  and  on  his  way  towards  Lime- 
rick he  met  three  hundred  well  appointed 
footmen  sent  from  that  city  to  escort  him. 
At  Limerick  he  dismissed  the  great  lords  of 
the  south,  whom  he  had  hitherto  detained  in 
his  company,  and  he  was  persuaded  to  entrust 
the  government  of  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Limerick,  and  Kerry,  to  the  earl's  brother, 
sir  John  of  Desmond.    "  The  city  of  Lim- 
erick," Sydney  says,  "I  found  so  impaired 
in  wealth,  since  I  last  saw  it  in  the  queen 
your  sister's  days,  as  was  strange  to  me  to 
behold,  much  by  the  disorder  of  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  whose  country  joineth  unto  it 
upon  the  south  side,  but  more  by  the  great 
spoils  committed  and  suffered  to  be 
,  mitted  by  the  earl  of  Thomond,  their  next 
I  neighbour  upon  the  north  side,  whose  lack  of 
I  discretion  and  insufficiency  to  govern  is  such, 
as,  if  I  could  have  found  any  one  loyal  and 
reasonable  man  in  his  country,  I  would  not 
I  only  have  withdrawn  him  from  ruling  there, 


but,  for  a  number  of  spoils  justly  approved 
against  him,  would  have  committed  him  to 
prison." 

Sydney  proceeded  through  Thomond  into 
Connaught  to  the  town  of  Galway,  "the 
state  whereof  he  found  rather  to  resemble  a 
town  of  war  frontcring  upon  an  enemy,  than 
a  civil  town  in  a  country  under  one  sove- 
reign ;  they  watch  their  walls  mightily,  and 
guard  their  gates  daily  with  armed  men." 
The  cause  of  their  uneasiness  was  the  con- 
tinual war  between  the  earl  of  Clanrickard 
and  the  Mac  "William  Oughter  and  O'Fla- 
herty,  and,  "most  of  all,  the  disorder  of  the 
earl  of  Clanrickard's  two  sons,  which  he  had 
by  two  wives,  and  both  alive,  and  these  two 
young  boys,  in  the  life  of  their  father  yet 
likely  long  to  live,  do  strive  who  shall  be 
their  father's  heir,  and  in  the  same  strife 
commit  no  small  spoils  and  damage  to  the 
country."  Sydney  persevered  in  the  same 
vigorous  conduct  which  he  had  shown  in 
Munster;  he  placed  the  two  sons  of  the  earl 
of  Clanrickard  under  arrest,  and  carried  them 
prisoners  to  Dublin.  The  two  greatest  chief- 
tains of  the  north-west,  O'Donnell  and 
O'Connor  Sligo,  came  to  the  lord  deputy  at 
the  town  of  Galway,  renewed  their  profes- 
sions of  obedience,  and  made  a  new  surrender 
of  their  lands,  to  receive  them  from  the  Eng- 
lish crown;  the  latter  announced  his  intention 
of  repairing  to  England  "  to  receive  regene- 
ration (as  he  termed  it)  at  the  queen's  hands." 

A  great  part  of  Connaught  seems  to  have 
been  in  little  better  condition  than  Des- 
mond. "  From  Galway,"  says  Sydney,  "  I 
travelled  through  a  great  and  an  ancient 
town  in  Connaught  called  Athenry,  where 
I  was  offered  a  pitiful  and  lamentable  pre- 
sent, namely,  the  keys  of  the  town,  not  as 
to  receive  them  of  me  again,  as  all  other 
accustomably  do,  but  for  me  still  to  keep, 
or  otherwise  dispose  at  my  pleasure ;  inas- 
much as  they  were  so  impoverished  by  the 
extortion  of  the  lords  about  them,  as  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  keep  that  town.  The 
town  is  large  and  well  walled,  and  it  ap- 
peareth  by  matter  of  record  there  hath  been 
in  it  three  hundred  good  householders,  and 
since  I  knew  this  land  there  was  twenty, 
and  now  I  find  but  four,  and  they  poor,  and, 
as  I  write,  ready  to  leave  the  place.  The 
cry  and  lamentation  of  the  poor  people  was 
great  and  pitiful,  and  nothing  but  thus, 
'succour,  succour,  succour!'  The  earl  of 
Clanrickard  could  not  deny  but  that  he  held 
a  heavy  hand  over  them,  for  which  I  ordered 
him  to  make  them  sonic  recompense,  and 
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bound  him  not  to  exact  upon  them  hereafter; 
whereunto  he  willingly  consented.  As  this 
town  for  lack  of  justice  is  in  a  manner 
totally  destroyed,  so  will  the  rest  of  your 
highness's  towns  be,  if  with  speed  you  plant 
notjustice  amongst  them." 

The  whole  of  Clanrickard  is  described  by 
the  deputy  as  being  "in  good  quiet,  and 
universally  well  tilled  and  manured."  He 
passed  thence  through  O' Kelly's  country  to 
Athlone,  and  so  to  Dublin,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  16th  of  April,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  eleven  weeks. 

Sir  Henry  Sydney  concludes  his  interest- 
ing account  of  this  progress  with  a  suggestion 
on  which  Elisabeth  seems  to  have  been  well 
inclined  to  act.    "  Albeit,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
touched  unto  your  highness  sundry  mischiefs 
in  these  two  provinces  of  Munster  and  Con- 
i  naught,  yet  nave  I  not  hitherto  spoken  of 
1  the  greatest  of  all  other,  which  is,  that  there 
I  is  not  one  man  in  them  sufficiently  qualified 
for  the  reformation  thereof,  but  that  in  the 
best  such  imperfection  is  to  be  found,  as  he 
is  not  worthy  to  have  the  only  or  chief  charge 
for  the  reformation  of  his  own  jurisdiction, 
much  leas  of  the  whole.    For  the  earl  of 
|  Ormond  being  absent,  and  not  looked  for  to 
'  return  in  any  short  time,  as  it  is  thought 
|  here,  hath  no  one  agent,  as  far  as  I  can  per- 
■  ceive,  sufficient  to  govern  such  a  scignory 
'  as  he  hath  in  Munster.    The  earl  of  Des- 
mond, a  man  both  void  of  judgment  to 
govern,  and  will  to  be  ruled.    The  earl  of 
j  Clancarthy,  I  suppose,  willing  enough  to  be 
ruled,  but  wanting  force  and  credit  to  rule. 
;  The  earl  of  Thomond,  the  most  imperfect 
!  of  all  the  rest,  hath  neither  wit  of  himself 
to  govern,  nor  grace  or  capacity  to  learn  of 
others.    The  earl  of  Clanrickard,  equal  in 
all  good  parts  with  the  best  of  his  coat  of 
this  country  breed,  both  of  good  judgment 
to  rule,  and  also  of  himself  of  great  humble- 
ness to  obey  your  majesty  and  your  laws,  is 
yet  so  overruled  by  a  putative  wife,  whom  he 
now  keepeth,  as  oft  times  when  he  best  in- 
tended she  forceth  him  to  do  worst.  Hereby, 
madam,  if  I  have  any  judgment,  your  majesty 
may  easily  perceive  there  is  no  way  for  refor- 
mation of  these  two  provinces,  but  by  plant- 
ing justice  by  presidents  and  councils  in  each 
of  them.    But,  if  that  cowardly  policy  be 
still  allowed  of,  to  keep  them  in  continual 
!  dissension,  for  fear  lest  through  their  quiet 
I  might  follow  I  wot  not  what,  then  mine 
advice  unto  your  majesty  both  is  and  shall 
be,  to  withdraw  me  and  all  charge  here. 
In  mine  opinion,  as  little  dishonourable  were 
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it  totally  to  abandon  it  as  wonted  obedience 
to  some  to  govern  it.  And  so  far  hath  that 
policy  (or  rather  lack  of  policy)  in  keeping 
dissension  amongst  them  prevailed,  as  now, 
albeit  all  that  are  alive  would  become  honest 
and  live  in  quiet,  yet  are  there  not  left  alive 
in  those  two  provinces  the  twentieth  person 
necessary  to  inhabit  the  same;  and  so  I  con- 
clude for  those,  that  as  they  were  never  in 
memory  of  man  in  worse  case  than  now  they 
be,  so  were  they  never  in  more  forwardness 
to  reformation,  if  it  please  your  majesty  to 
go  through  with  it;  beseeching  your  majesty 
to  call  to  your  remembrance,  that  this  was 
mine  opinion  half  a  year  before  I  came 
hither;  and  having  been  now  a  year  and 
half,  I  have  continually  written  of  the  same, 
and  yet  nothing  done  for  the  accomplish- 
ment thereof.  For  better  stay  of  which 
countries  of  Connaught  and  Thomond,  and 
for  ordering  of  their  griefs,  which  be  many, 
I  have  resolved  to  send  thither  forthwith 
sir  Thomas  Cusack,  whom  I,  for  his  experi- 
ence, faithfulness,  and  willingness,  have  cause 
to  like  and  recommend  above  the  rest." 

Nothing  could  give  us  a  more  striking 
picture  of  the  wretched  condition  to  which 
this  unhappy  land  had  been  reduced  by  the 
misrule  of  its  lords,  than  the  simple  narra- 
tive of  the  lord  deputy  Sydney.  Elizabeth 
appears  to  have  been  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  views;  but  the  war  against 
O'Neill  was  an  ungrateful  and  expensive 
one,  and  the  queen's  habitual  reluctance  to 
expend  the  treasure  of  her  country  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  full  adoption  of  Sydney's 
measures  of  reformation.  That  reformation 
must  necessarily  be  difficult  and  slow;  for 
on  one  side  the  government  had  to  deal  with 
a  people  who  were  by  their  long  misrule 
utterly  demoralized,  and  on  the  other  it  had 
to  fence  against  the  intrigues  of  foreign 
powers,  which  now  kept  the  Irish  chiefs  and 
their  followers  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agi- 
tation. 

The  bold  seizure  of  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
and  the  public  manner  in  which  he  was  led 
a  captive  from  Desmond  into  Connaught, 
and  Connaught  to  Dublin,  made  a  pro- 
found impression  throughout  Ireland,  and 
is  entered  in  a  solemn  manner  in  the  Irish 
chronicles.  The  queen  herself  appears  to 
have  been  alarmed  at  the  temerity  of  her 
deputy.  She  seems  to  have  thought  it  would 
have  been  safer  to  wait  till  Desmond  en- 
trusted himself  within  the  English  pale,  and 
then  arrest  him  on  the  personal  accusation 
of  one  of  his  rivals,  perhaps  of  the  earl  ol 
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Ormond.  This  was  but  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  feuds  which  had  already  proved 
so  fatal,  and  pursuing  the  old  pohcy  of 
weakening  the  Irish  by  sowing  divisions 
among  them,  which  Sydney  had  so  strongly 
and  justly  condemned.  The  dissatisfaction 
of  the  queen  on  this  subject  was  repeated 
in  her  communications  with  Sydney  during 
the  summer;  and  even  on  the  death  of  Shane 
O'Neill,  she  expressed  less  joy  at  the  paci- 
fication of  the  north  than  discontent  at  the 
still  unsettled  state  of  the  southern  pro- 


vince. At  length  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  Sydney  should  repair  to  England  to 
give  a  personal  explanation  of  his  motives 
and  conduct;  and  the  earl's  kinsman,  sir 
John  of  Desmond,  having  repaired  to  Dublin 
to  communicate  with  the  captive,  or  sue  for 
his  release,  that  lord  also,  whose  conduct 
during  the  late  events  had  been  equivocal 
and  unsatisfactory,  was  also  placed  under 
arrest,  and  sir  Henry  Sydney  then  carried 
both  his  prisoners  over  to  England  to  pre- 
sent them  before  the  queen. 
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I  IE  condition  of  Ire- 
land at  the  moment 
when  the  murder  of 
Shane  O'Neill  relieved 
the  English  govern- 
ment from  its  most 
troublesome  opponent, 
will  be  gathered  from 
the  report  of  the 
deputy  as  given  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
His  presence  in  Munster  abated  the  dis- 
orders for  a  moment,  but  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  1567  both  that  province 
and  Connaught  were  continually  in  agita- 
tion, and  even  Ulster  was  far  from  settled. 
Although  the  possessions  of  the  O'Neill 
had  been  confiscated,  and  a  commission  had 
been  issued  from  the  crown  to  survey  them, 
no  step  had  yet  been  taken  to  carry  this 
sentence  into  effect,  and  the  fidelity  of 
Turlough  Lynogh  himself  began  to  be 
doubtful.  The  English  pale  alone  was  in 
a  tolerable  state  of  tranquillity,  and  even 
that  was  not  without  its  disturbers,  for  no 
sooner  had  the  lord  deputy  departed  for 
England,  than  the  O'Moores  and  the  O'Con- 
nors began  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Leinster. 

In  Munster,  Sydney's  absence  served  as 
the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  all  the  old 
disorders,  which  were  the  more  difficult  to 
control,  because  the  leaders  were  only  half 
responsible  agents,  acting  in  the  absence  of 
the  real  chieftains.  Thus  the  earl  of  Ormond 
was  attending  on  the  court  in  England,  and 
had  left  his  extensive  territory  under  the 
rule  of  his  brother,  sir  Edmund  Butler,  who 
seized  upon  some  frivolous  cause  of  offence 
to  rise  up  in  arms  and  make  war  upon  one 
branch  of  the  Gcraldines.  The  two  great 
Geraldine  lords  of  the  south,  the  earl  of 
Desmond  and  his  brother,  sir  John  of  Des- 
were  absent  under  circumstances 
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which  gave  no  hopes  of  their  speedy  re- 
turn ;  the  earl  is  said  to  have  secretly  en- 
trusted the  command  of  his  people  to  his 
kinsman,  James  fitz  Maurice,  a  notorious 
enemy  of  the  English  government  and  the 
protestant  church,  who  had  already  been 
negotiating  with  foreign  powers  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Ireland.  James  fitz  Maurice 
now  revived  an  old  feud  with  another  of 
his  kinsmen,  Thomas  fitz  Maurice,  lord  of 
Lixnaw,  in  Kerry,  and  carried  devastation 
through  that  country.  The  new  earl  of 
Clancarthy,  an  Irish  chieftain  recently  re- 
formed, resumed  his  native  manners,  de- 
clared that  he  would  enforce  his  claim  to  be 
king  of  Munster,  and  looked,  in  common 
with  Fitz  Maurice,  for  aid  from  the  catholic 
powers  abroad.  He  allied  himself  with  the 
O'Sullivans  and  other  southern  septs,  and 
invaded  with  a  large  army  the  lord  Roche's 
country,  destroying  all  his  corn,  and  com- 
mitting other  ravages;  butchering  multi- 
tudes of  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
carrying  off  a  prey  of  fifteen  hundred  kine 
and  a  hundred  oxen.  The  chiefs  of  the 
south  are  further  said  to  have  entered  into 
communication  with  Turlough  Lynogh,  the 
O'Neill  of  Tyrone,  who,  forgetful  of  his 
promises  to  the  English,  began  also  to 
assume  the  state  of  an  Irish  chieftain,  and 
had  engaged  a  thousand  of  the  Ulster  Scots 
to  assist  him  in  his  enterprises  against  some 
of  the  chiefs  on  his  borders. 

During  Sydney's  absence  in  England, 
which  lasted  from  the  middle  of  October, 
1567,  to  the  end  of  the  same  month  in  the 
year  following,  Ireland  was  ruled  by  two 
lords  justices,  Dr.  Robert  Weston  (the  lord 
chancellor),  and  sir  William  Fitzwillioms, 
both  men  experienced  in  the  affairs  of  that 
island,  but  they  appear  to  have  avoided 
taking  any  vigorous  measures  against  the 
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various  insurgents  until  the  return  of  the 
lord  deputy.     In  Munster,  the  different 
combatants  were  left  to  fight  out  their  own 
quarrels,  and  in  the  case  of  the  most  for- 
midable of  these  turbulent  subjects,  James 
fitz  Maurice,  the  fortune  of  war  turned 
against  the  enemy  of  the  English.    At  the 
head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  his  ranks 
swelled  with  the  forces  of  O'Connor  Kerry, 
the  Clan  Sheeheys,  and  other  chiefs,  rivals 
of  Fitz   Maurice  of  Kerry,   James  fitz 
Maurice  had  invaded  Kerry  in  the  summer 
of  1568,  and  overrun  the  country  with  hor- 
rible slaughter  and  devastation.    As  many 
of  the  inhabitants  as  could  escape  took 
shelter  in  the  fortified  town  of  Lixnaw, 
the  seat  of  the  Fitz  Maurices  of  Kerry, 
and  there  that  chieftain  himself  was  soon 
blocked  up  by  his  enemies,  and  suffered 
not   less  from  the   presence   of  the  foe 
than  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  consequent  drought.  James 
fitz  Maurice  had  formed   two  extensive 
camps  on  opposite  sides  of  the  town,  from 
which  his  troops  issued  daily  to  plunder  the 
surrounding  country.    The  only  allies  of 
Fitz  Maurice  of  Kerry  who  were  with  him 
at  this  moment  were  Edmund  Mac  Sweeny, 
with  about  fifty  galloglasses,  and  one  of  the 
O'Mallcys,  a  tribe  distinguished  as  the  best 
sailors  in  Ireland,  who  was  there  accidentally 
with  a  ship's  crew  under  his  command. 
These  determined  not  to  forsake  their  ally 
in  his  extremity;  a  council  was  held  in  which 
it  was  determined  to  try  the  fortunes  of  a 
battle,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  the 
attack  on  the  camp  occupied  by  O'Connor 
and  the  Sheeheys,  who  were  the  objects  of 
Fitz  Maurice's  especial  hatred     This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  the  enemy,  on  seeing 
them  approach  their  camp  in  battle  array, 
came  out  confidently  to  meet  them,  trusting 
in  their  superior  numbers.    But,  after  a  very 
desperate  struggle,  the  forces  of  the  Geral- 
dines  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  driven 
from    the    field  with   terrible  slaughter. 
O'Connor  Kerry  and  several   other  dis- 
tinguished chieftains  were  killed.  James 
fitz  Maurice  retired  into  his  own  territorv, 
and  remained  quiet  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  collecting  his  strength  and  making  his 
alliances  in  order  to  raise  new  disorders. 

An  ecclesiastical  feud,  which  occurred  at 
this  period,  may  serve  to  show  still  more 
distinctly  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
country.  A  "runagate  priest,"  as  he  is 
termed,  named  Maurice,  had  obtained  a 
bull  of  the  pope  appointing  him  archbishop 
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of  Cashel,  in  opposition  to  the  prelate  whom 
queen  Elizabeth  had  placed  in  that  see. 
The  catholic  archbishop  was  supported  by 
the  rebellious  Irish,  and  he  boldly  proceeded 
into  the  presence  of  the  archbishop  who  was 
in  possession,  and  summoned  him  to  resign  i 
the  primacy  in  obedience  to  the  order  of 
the  supremo  pontiff.  The  latter,  as  might 
be  expected,  refused  obedience  to  a  power 
which  had  been  abolished  by  the  English 
legislature ;  on  which  the  rival  claimant 
drew  a  skein,  the  favourite  weapon  of  the 
"wild"  Irish,  and  inflicted  on  the  English 
archbishop  of  Cashel  wounds  of  so  serious 
a  character  that  for  some  time  the  prelate's 
life  was  in  danger. 

To  add  still  further  to  the  troubles  which 
beset  the  country  on  every  side,  a  Devon- 
shire knight,  sir  Peter  Carew,  descended 
from  a  family  which  had  long  enjoyed  the 
English  title  of  baron  Carew,  and  the  Irish 
title  of  marquises  of  Cork  and  barons  of 
I-drone,  with  other  seignories  in  the  sister 
island,  most  of  which  had  been  usurped  by 
the  Cavenaghs  and  other  Irish  septs  in  the  dis- 
orders of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  now  came 
before  the  queen  to  lay  claim  to  the  Irish 
inheritances  of  his  forefathers.  His  suit  was 
favourably  received,  and  he  was  sent  to  Ire- 
land with  letters  from  the  queen  and  privy 
council  to  the  lords  justices  and  other  officers 
of  the  crown  there,  who  were  desired  to  give 
him  every  assistance  in  making  good  his 
claims.  He  there  obtained  a  judgment  estab- 
lishing his  title  to  the  lordship  of  Mas  ton, 
then  in  possession  of  sir  Christopher  Chi- 
vers,  and  to  the  barony  of  I-drone,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Cavenaghs.  Chivers  bowed 
to  the  decision  of  the  law,  and  compounded 
with  Carew  for  the  lordship  of  Maston ;  but 
the  Cavenaghs  opposed  the  decree  of  the  j 
English  court,  ana  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enforce  the  decision  of  the  law  at  the  point 
of  the  sword. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  under 
his  governance,  when  sir  Henry  Sydney  re- 
turned to  Ireland  at  the  end  of  October,  1568. 
lie  summoned  sir  Edmund  Butler  to  answer 
fur  the  hostilities  which  he  had  committed 
without  the  licence  of  the  queen  or  her  go- 
vernment, but  that  chieftain  found  sufficient 
excuses  to  evade  the  order.  The  earl  of 
Clancarthy  showed  a  disposition  to  submit, 
but  James  fitz  Maurice  remained  in  the 
same  equivocal  position  ;  and  further  north, 
Thomond  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
feuds  among  the  O'Briens,  while  Connaught 
was  disturbed  by  the  wars  between  the  earl 
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of  Clanrickard  and  the  Mac  William  Oughter, 
and  between  O'Connor  Sligo,  and  O'Donnell. 
It  was  Ulster,  however,  which  now  caused  the 
greatest  uneasiness,  for  there  the  breach  in 
Turlough  Lynogh's  obedience  to  the  Eng- 
lish government  was  widened  by  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  rivalry  between  the  O'Neills 
and  the  O'Donnells.  No  sooner  had  Sydney 
resumed  the  reins  of  government  than  he 
made  a  hasty  progress  in  the  north,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  had  an  interview  with 
Turlough,  who  was  induced  to  acknowledge 
and  express  repentance  for  his  recent  of- 
fences, and  renew  his  former  submission. 
Sydney  then  returned  to  Dublin,  and  in  the 
midst  of  faction  and  discontent  he  obeyed 
the  orders  of  Elizabeth  in  convening  a  par- 
liament, which  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the 
17  th  of  January,  1569. 

The  intention  in  calling  this  parliament 
was  to  authorize  by  legislative  enactment  re- 
forms for  which  the  way  had  already  been 
cut  out  by  the  sword;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that,  unless  some  extraordinary  means  were 
adopted  to  strengthen  the  government  party, 
all  the  deputy's  plans  of  reform  would  be 
overthrown  by  the  obstinacy  of  a  prejudiced 
or  interested  opposition.    It  was  publicly 
known,  among  other  things,  that  laws  were  to 
be  proposed  for  the  abolition  of  chieftainry, 
and  of  the  numerous  ancient  customs  and  ex- 
actions which  had  so  long  oppressed  the  land, 
for  extending  the  influence  of  the  English 
law,  and  for  various  other  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical reforms.    All  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  Protestant  religion,  most  of  the  native 
lawyers  who  were  jealous  of  the  appointment 
of  Englishmen  to  offices  of  state,  all  who  pro- 
fited by  the  old  customs,  and  were  likely  to 
lose  by  their  abolition,  joined  together  to  op- 
pose the  government,  and  were  formidable 
by  their  numbers  and  influence.    To  coun- 
teract these  opponents,  the  government  in- 
terfered extensively  in  the  elections,  and  the 
officers  of  the  crown  appear  in  many  cases  to 
have  been  guilty  of  great  irregularities.  Even 
the  issuing  of  the  writs  was  done  in  a  very 
partial  manner.    The  English  influence  was 
strongest  in  the  towns  whose  representatives 
were  made  to  form  by  far  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  presentparliament.    A  conside- 
rable number  of  Englishmen,  who  had  no 
interest  in  Ireland,  were  by  government  in- 
fluence elected  to  represent  these  towns,  and 
these  naturally  were  the  most  unscrupulous 
supporters  of  the  court.    Among  them  was 
John  Hooker,  of  Exeter,  who  had  repre- 
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sented  that  city  in  the  English  parliament, 
and  was  thus  better  acquainted  with  parlia- 
mentary business  than  most  of  his  colleagues. 
He  had  been  elected  for  Athenry,  in  Con- 
naught.  This  man  subsequently  wrote  the 
annals  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, published  with  Hollinshed's  Chronicle, 
and  he  there  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  parliament  of  1 509- 

The  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  were  sir  Christopher 
Barn  wall,  a  stanch  supporter  and  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  old  English  race,  and  influ- 
ential from  his  political  knowledge,  and  sir 
Edmund  Butler,  who  represented  the  house 
of  Ormond  during  the  absence  of  the  earl, 
and  who  now  appeared  in  his  place.  When 
the  parliament  met  in  January,  this  party 
brought  forward  Barnwall  as  their  candidate 
for  the  speakership ;  but  the  court  party,  by 
a  large  majority,  carried  the  election  in  favour 
of  their  candidate,  Stanihurst,  recorder  of 
Dublin.  The  parliament  was  now  opened 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  which  are  de- 
scribed by  Hooker  at  some  length.  Next  day, 
when  the  house  of  commons  met  for  business, 
the  opposition  showed  their  discontent  at  the 
strength  of  the  court  party,  as  evinced  in  the 
choice  of  the  speaker.  No  sooner  had  the 
latter  taken  the  chair,  than  all  the  knights  and 
burgesses  of  the  English  pale,  especially  those 
of  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin,  rose 
clamorously  to  protest  against  the  parliament 
as  illegal  and  informal,  and  to  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  any  bill  whatever.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Barnwall,  as  the  most  learned  and 
profound  in  the  law,  then  stated  their  objec- 
tions, which  were,  first,  that  there  were  bur- 
gesses returned  for  towns  which  were  not 
corporate,  and  had  no  voice  in  parliament ; 
second,  that  certain  sheriffs  and  mayors  of 
towns  had  returned  themselves ;  and  third, 
which  was  represented  as  the  greatest  griev- 
ance of  all,  that  a  number  of  Englishmen 
were  returned  to  be  burgesses  for  towns  and 
corporations  which  some  of  them  never  saw, 
and  none  of  them  resided  in  them  according 
to  the  conditions  required  by  the  law. 

Four  days  were  spent  in  continuous  alter- 
cation on  this  question,  during  which  the 
parliament  house  is  described  as  resembling 
a  bear-garden  more  than  an  assembly  of  rea- 
sonable people.  At  length  it  was  resolved 
that  the  question  should  l>e  referred  to  the 
lord  deputy  and  the  judges;  and  the  speaker, 
Stanihurst,  was  deputed  to  lay  the  matter 
before  them,  explain  the  objections  which 
had  been  made,  and  bring  back  their  answer. 
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The  judges,  after  mature  consultation,  de- 
cided that  the  representatives  returned  for 
towns  which  were  not  corporate,  and  the 
sheriffs  and  mayors  who  had  returned  them- 
selves, were  incapable  of  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment, as  their  elections  were  all  equally 
illegal ;  hut,  with  regard  to  the  members  not 
resident  in  the  towns  for  which  they  were 
returned,  they  were  judged  to  be  entitled  to 
their  seats,  and  the  returning  officers  were  to 
undergo  the  penalty  of  the  irregularity  which 
had  been  committed  in  the  election.  This 
decision,  although  it  possessed  a  show  of  jus- 
tice, gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  popular  ora- 
tors, because  it  still  left  what  they  called  the 
English  faction  in  a  large  majority  in  the  par- 
liament. Their  clamours  were  more  violent 
than  ever;  they  refused  to  give  credit  to  the 
message  returned  by  the  speaker ;  and  when 
the  attorney-general  was  sent  to  confirm  it, 
they  were  equally  discontented,  and  de- 
manded that  the  judges  themselves  should 
come  and  state  their  opinions  in  person. 
The  speaker  now  made  an  attempt  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  parliament  from  this 
object  by  ordering  a  bill  to  be  read ;  this  the 
opposition  would  not  suffer;  but,  to  use 
Hooker's  words,  "  they  all  rose  up  in  very 
disorderly  manner,  far  differing  from  their 
duties  in  that  place,  and  as  contrary  to  that 
gravity  and  wisdom  which  was  or  should  be 
in  them."  At  length,  as  the  only  means  of 
appeasing  the  clamour,  the  judges  came  to 
the  house  of  commons,  and  there  avowed 
their  opinion.  Barnwall  and  his  party  now 
acquiesced,  though  reluctantly,  reserving 
themselves  for  an  obstinate  opposition  to  all 
the  government  measures  as  they  came  in 
detail.  **  And  albeit,"  says  Hooker,  "  this 
matter  was  orderly  compassed,  and  sufficient 
to  have  contented  every  man,  yet  the  same 
was  so  stomached,  that  the  placing  of  the 
Englishmen  to  be  knights  and  burgesses 
could  not  be  digested,  and  did  appear  in  the 
sequel  of  that  assembly,  where  every  bill 
furthered  by  the  English  gentlemen  was 
stopped  and  hindered  by  them.  And  espe- 
cially Sir  Edmund  Butler,  who  in  all  things 
which  tended  to  the  queen's  majesty's  profit 
or  commonwealth,  he  was  a  principal  against 
it,  fearing  that  their  captainries  should  be 
taken  away,  and  coyne  and  livery  be  abo- 
lished, and  such  other  like  disorders  re- 
pressed, which  he  and  his  complices  mislik- 
ing,  it  did  even  open  itself  of  a  rebellion 
then  a  brewing  and  towards." 

Thus  was  formed  two  distinct  parties  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  which  continued  to  agi- 


tate it  down  to  the  latest  period  at  which  that 
country  continued  to  have  a  separate  legisla- 
ture. Its  distance  from  the  seat  of  supreme 
government,  and  the  deputed  power  to  which 
it  was  immediately  responsible,  gave  courage 
to  the  opposition  to  act  with  a  bold  indepen- 
dence which  was  as  yet  unknown  in  the  Eng- 
lish legislature ;  and  the  English  members 
were  astonished  at  the  turbulent  spirit  with 
which  they  had  to  contend.  Hooker,  who 
looked  upon  the  whole  with  prejudiced 
feelings,  was  evidently  shocked  at  the 
"frowardness  and  unquietness"  which,  he 
says,  rendered  their  discussions  "  more  like  a 
bear-baiting  of  disordered  persons  than  a 
parliament  of  wise  and  grave  men." 

The  attention  of  the  parliament  was  first 
called  to  two  bills  of  special  importance,  the 
repeal  of  Poyning's  act  (which  had  of  late 
been  found  necessary  at  the  commencement 
of  each  session),  and  a  bill  for  granting  the 
queen  a  new  impost  upon  wines.  The  latter 
was  exclaimed  against  as  an  oppressive  inno- 
vation; but  the  bill  for  the  suspension  of 
Poyning's  act,  though  no  novelty,  was  de- 
claimed against  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
as  an  attempt  against  the  very  foundations  of 
public  security.  Barnwall  and  his  party  re- 
presented it  as  a  deliberate  plan  to  deliver  up 
the  realm  to  the  mercy  of  a  viceroy,  who 
thus,  with  the  assistance  of  his  English  bur- 
gesses, might  enact,  without  control,  such 
laws  as  he  judged  necessary  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. 

This  clamorous  opposition  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  Hooker,  the  member  for  Athenry, 
who,  to  quote  his  own  report  of  his  speech, 
"  when  he  saw  these  foul  misorders  ana  over- 
thwarting,  being  grieved,  stood  up,  and  prayed 
liberty  to  speak  to  the  bill,  who  made  a  pre- 
amble, saying,  that  it  was  an  usage  in  Pytha- 
goras's  schools,  that  no  scholars  of  his  should 
for  certain  years  reason,  dispute,  or  deter- 
mine, but  give  ear  and  keep  silence:  mean- 
ing that  when  a  man  is  once  well  instructed, 
learned,  and  advised,  and  hath  well  delibe- 
rated of  the  things  he  hath  to  do,  he  should 
with  more  discretion  and  wisdom  speak,  or- 
der, and  direct  the  same.  Notwithstanding, 
now  he  being  but  a  man  of  small  experience, 
and  of  less  knowledge  in  matters  of  impor- 
tance, and  therefore  once  minded  to  have 
been  altogether  silent,  is  enforced  even  of  a 
very  zeal  and  conscience,  and  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  to  pray  their  patience, 
and  to  bear  with  his  speeches.  And  then 
upon  occasion  of  the  bill  read,  and  matter 
offered,  he  entered  i:  to  the  discourse  what 
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was  the  office  and  authority  of  a  prince,  and 
what  was  the  duty  of  a  subject ;  and  lastly, 
how  the  queen's  majesty  had  most  honourably 
and  carefully  performed  the  one,  and  how 
undutifully  they  had  considered  the  other ; 
for  that  she  neither  found  that  obedience  in 
that  land,  which  still  lived  in  rebellion  against 
her,  neither  that  benevolence  of  the  better 
sort,  which  for  her  great  expenses,  spent  for 
their  defences  and  safeties,  they  ought  to  have 
yielded  unto  her.  It  appeared  manifest  in 
sundry  things,  and  specially  in  this  present 
assembly,  namely,  in  one  bill  concerning  the 
repeal  of  Poyning's  act,  for  this  time  only 
meant  for  your  own  benefit  and  for  the  com- 
monwealth of  this  realm,  and  the  other  con- 
cerning the  bill  now  in  question;  the  one  by 
you  denied,  and  the  other  liketh  you  not. 
And  yet  her  majesty,  of  her  own  royal  au- 
thority, might  and  may  establish  the  same 
without  any  of  your  consents,  as  she  hath 
already  done  the  like  in  England ;  saving  of 
her  courtesy  it  pleaseth  her  to  have  it  pass 
with  your  own  consents  by  order  of  law,  that 
she  might  thereby  have  the  better  trial  and 
assurance  of  your  dutifulness  and  good  will 
towards  her  .  But  as  she  hath  and  doth  find 
your  bent  fa*  otherwise,  so  doth  the  right 
honourable  the  lord  deputy  find  the  like. 
For  notwithstanding  his  long  services  in  times 
past,  his  continual  and  daily  travels,  journeys, 
and  postings,  with  the  great  peril  of  his  life 
against  the  rebels,  for  your  sake  and  safety, 
and  his  endless  turmoils  and  troubles  in  civil 
matters  and  private  suits  for  your  quietness, 
and  to  you  well  known,  he  hath  deserved 
more  than  well  at  your  hands ;  yet  as  the  un- 
thankful Israelites  against  Moses,  the  unkind 
Romans  against  Camillus,  Scipio,  and  others, 
and  as  the  ungrateful  Athenians  against  So- 
crates, Themistocles,  Miltiades,  and  others, 
you  have  and  do  most  ungratefully  requite 
and  recompense  this  your  noble  governor, 
against  whom  and  his  doings  you  do  kick  and 
spurn  what  in  you  lieth.  But  in  the  end  it 
will  fall  upon  you,  as  it  hath  done  unto 
others,  to  your  own  shame,  overthrow,  and 
confusion.  And  when  he  had  spent  a  long 
time  in  this  matter,  and  proved  the  same  by 
sundry  histories  of  other  nations,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bill,  which  by  sundry  reasons 
and  arguments  he  proved  to  be  most  neces- 
sary, and  meet  to  be  liked,  allowed,  and  con- 
sented unto." 

Such  were  the  arguments  urged  by  the 
court  party  against  the  opposition  they 
encountered  in  parliament.  The  doctrine 
that  the  queen  might  impose  duties  by  her 


prerogative,  and  that  the  asking  of  them 
from  her  parliament  was  a  mere  act  of 
courtesy,  was  fashionable  at  this  moment  in  ! 
England;  but  among  the  Irish  subjects,  , 
whose  old  traditions  of  sturdy  constitutional 
principles  had  not  been  disarmed  by  the 
immediate  presence  of  a  splendid  court  nor 
their  spirit  tamed  by  the  power  of  the 
throne  into  passive  obedience,  they  were  i 
received  with  the  utmost  distaste.  Hooker's  j 
speech  was  followed  by  new  clamours,  amid  | 
which  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  1 
the  gentlemen  of  the  pale  to  express  their  | 
indignation;  and  at  length  the  house  broke 
up  at  an  unusually  late  hour  in  such  con- 
fusion, that  to  protect  Hooker  from  per- 
sonal outrage,  he  was  accompanied  to  his 
lodgings,  in  the  house  of  sir  Peter  Carew, 
whom  he  had  accompanied  to  Ireland,  by 
an  escort  of  his  friends  in  the  house  of 
commons. 

Next  day  Barnwall  and  the  Anglo-Irish 
lawyers,  who  had  held  a  consultation  on  the 
subject,  rose  in  their  places  in  the  house  of  , 
commons   to   make  an  energetic  protest 
against  the  unconstitutional  doctrines  which 
had  been  set  forth  by  Hooker,  and  they  ex- 
pressed themselves  so  strongly,  that  the 
speaker  was  at  length  obliged  to  call  them 
to  order,  and  he  "  willed  that  if  they  had  : 
any  matter  against  the  said  gentleman,  they  , 
should  present  and  bring  it  in  writing  against 
Monday  then  next  following     And  for  so  , 
much  as  their  dealings  then  were  altogether  , 
disordered,  being  more  like  to  a  bearbaiting 
of  loose  persons  than  an  assembly  of  wise 
and  grave  men  in  parliament,  motion  and 
request  was  made  to  the  speaker,  that  he 
should  reform  those  abuses  and  disordered 
behaviours;  who  not  only  promised  so  to 
do,  but  also  prayed  assistance,  advice,  and 
counsel  for  his  doings  therein,  of  such  as 
were  acquainted  with  the  orders  of  the  par- 
liaments in  England."  John  Hooker,  as  one 
of  the  members  of  this  Irish  parliament  best 
acquainted  with  the  parliamentary  business 
in   England,  was  commissioned    by  the 
speaker  to  compile  a  treatise  on  "  the  order  j 
and  usage  how  to  keep  a  parliament,"  which  j 
was  printed  and  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commons  house. 

By  the  interposition  of  temperate  advisers 
the  violence  of  the  contending  parties  was 
so  far  pacified,  that  they  allowed  thepublic 
business  to  take  its  usual  course.  The  bill 
of  subsidy  was  first  passed,  with  an  enco- 
mium on  the  queen  for  delivering  the  realm  j 
from  the  grievous  exaction  of  coyne  and  j 
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livery,  and  on  the  deputy  for  the  vigour  I 
and  integrity  of  his  administration.  The 
lands  of  some  delinquents  formerly  attainted 
were  confirmed  to  the  crown ;  and  statutes 
made  to  prevent  the  disorders  arising  from 
idle  retainers,  and  prohibiting  the  lords  of 
the  realm  from  fostering  with  the  Irish. 
After  a  short  prorogation,  the  bill  for  sus- 
pending Poyning's  act  was  passed ;  but  the 
jealousies  and  suspicions  raised  by  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  had  produced  so 
much  agitation,  that,  in  the  hope  of  appeas- 
ing it,  it  was  subsequently  provided  by  a  par- 
ticular statute,  that  no  bill  should  ever  be 
certified  into  England  for  the  repeal  or  sus- 
pension of  this  law  until  it  had  been  first 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  lords  and 
commons  in  the  Irish  parliament.  Another 
short  prorogation  took  place,  and  then  this 
parliament  passed  the  act  for  the  attainder 
of  Shone  O'Neill  and  the  confiscation  of  his 
lands  in  Ulster.    Another  statute  abolished 
captainries,  but  it  defeated  its  own  aim  by 
an  exception  in  favour  of  captainries  which 
j    should  be  allowed  by  letters  patent.  The 
j    lord  chancellor  was  empowered  to  appoint 
commissioners  for  viewing  all  territories  not 
reduced  to  English  counties,  and  authority 
was  given  to  the  deputy  to  divide  them  into 
shires,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  commis- 
■  sioners.    It  was  not  till  the  fourth  session 
of  this  parliament  that  the  act  for  the  impost 
I  upon  wines  was  agreed  to.    Other  acts  for 
I  the  reformation  of  various  abuses  were 
subsequently  passed,  among  which  the  most 
important  was  one  empowering  the  chief 
governor  and  council  to  grant  letters  patent, 
whereby  all  those  of  Irish  or  of  the  degene- 
rate English  race,  who  were  disposed  to  sur- 
,  render  their  lands,  might  be  again  invested 
with  them,  so  as  to  hold  them  of  the  crown 
by  English  tenure.    We  have  already  seen 
j  Sydney  complaining  of  the  neglected  state 
j  of  religion  in  the  country  through  which  he 
made  his  progress  in  1567.    An  act  was 
i  now  passed  authorizing  the  lord  deputy  or 
chief  governor  to  present  to  the  dignities  of 
j  Munster  and  Connaught  for  ten  years  in 
I  consequence  of  the  abuses  observed  in  those 
j  promises  in  "admitting  unworthy  persons  to 
i  ecclesiastical  dignities,  without  lawfulness 
i  of  birth,  learning,  English  habit,  or  English 
language,  descended  of  unchaste  and  un- 
married abbots,  priors,  deans,  and  chaunters, 
and  obtaining  their    dignities  by  force, 
simony,  or  other  corrupt  means."    With  a 
view  to  encourage  learning  and  spread  the 
advantages  of  education,  an  act  was  passed 


for  the  erection  of  free  schools.  In  other  '  | 
respects,  a  few  incidents  we  trace  in  what 
is  Known  of  the  proceedings  of  this  parlia- 
ment seem  to  show  that  most  of  the  mea- 
sures calculated  to  advance  the  protestant 
religion  met  with  strong  opposition. 

Among  those  who  had  made  themselves 
most  obnoxious  to  the  government  by  their 
violent  opposition  to  the  court  measures  in 
this  parliament,  was  sir  Edmund  Butler,  j 
Sydney,  who  attributed  this  behaviour  to 
his  disaffection  to  the  English  crown,  and 
who  was  not  unmindful  of  sir  Edmund's  ! 
turbulent  conduct  in  the  preceding  year,  j 
expressed  openly  his  displeasure,  and  the 
feelings  of  both  soon  settled  into  a  senti-  > 
ment  of  personal  hostility.     Sir  Edmund 
Butler  retired  from  the  parliament  in  an  ill  | 
humour  into  his  own  country,  and  began  to  j 
plot  with  the  enemies  of  the  crown.  Com- 
plaints had  already  been  made  to  the  lord 
deputy  by  some  of  the  chieftains  of  the 
south  who  had  suffered  from  his  former  tur- 
bulence, and  he  now  added  to  these  causes 
of  displeasure  an  act  of  open  violence. 
Among  the  lands  claimed  by  sir  Peter  j 
Carew  was  a  portion  in  the  occupation  of  ;  I 
Butler.    Sir  Peter's  right  had  been  acknow-  |  , 
ledged  by  a  court  of  law,  under  authority 
of  which  he  proceeded  to  take  possession. 
Sir  Edmund  Butler  immediately  gathered  ! 
his  followers  in  arms,  and  drove  away  the 
intruders.     The  lord  deputy  was  desirous  \ 
of  pacifying  this  feud  without  having  re- 
course to  violence,  and  he  sent  commis- 
sioners into  Munster  to  listen  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  both  parties,  as  well  as  the 
complaints  of  others  who  had  declared 
themselves  aggrieved.    Butler  spoke  of  the 
deputy  as  his  enemy,  treated  his  commis- 
sioners with  contempt,  and  refused  to  ap- 
pear before  them. 

This  conduct  gave  the  greater  alarm, 
because  it  was  already  known  that  the  king 
of  Spain  had  sent  an  agent  to  the  south  of 
Ireland  to  incite  rebellion  against  the  queen, 
under  pretence  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion. James  fitz  Maurice  at  the  head  of 
the  Geraldines  of  Desmond,  had  raised  his 
standard  and  bad  drawn  the  earl  of  Clan- 
earthy  into  another  rebellion;  and  while  he 
was  practising  with  other  lords,  he  had  sent 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  carl  of  Desmond 
with  the  popish  prelates  of  Cashcl  and 
Emly,  as  envoys  to  the  king  of  Spain  and 
to  the  pope,  representing  their  zeal  for  the 
religion  of  Rome,  and  their  desire  to  co- 
operate in  snatching  that  island  from  the 
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rule  of  a  heretical  sovereign  like  Elizabeth, 
who  had  already  been  placed  under  the  ban  | 
of  the  church.  Sir  Edmund  Butler  now- 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  insurgents  of 
the  south;  and  the  lord  deputy  authorised 
sir  Peter  Carew,  of  whose  abilities  he  had 
already  had  experience,  to  make  war  upon 
this  new  enemy  of  the  government,  sending 
him  at  the  same  time  reinforcements  under 
some  of  the  bravest  English  captains  then 
in  Ireland.  With  these  Carew  invaded 
Butlers  lands,  took  and  plundered  Clough- 
griman,  and  then  established  his  head  quar- 
ters at  Kilkenny. 

While  he  remained  there,  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  Irish  were  assembled  in 
arms  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  about 
three  miles  from  the  town,  with  the  inten- 
tion, as  it  was  supposed,  of  attacking  the 
town.  Carew  assembled  immediately  his  own 
small  body  of  men,  marched  out  against  the 
enemy,  and,  attacking  them  suddenly,  put 
them  to  flight  with  great  slaughter.  Four 
hundred  galloglasses,  besides  others,  were 
killed,  and  the  fugitives  sought  refuge  as 
usual  in  the  mountains  and  woods.  The 
English  arc  said  to  have  had  but  one  man 
wounded  in  this  action,  which  proves,  at 
least,  that  the  attack  must  have  been  unex- 
pected on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  and  that  they 
were  seized  with  a  panic  at  the  first  charge, 
which  had  taken  from  them  the  courage  to 
defend  themselves. 

Sir  Edmund  Butler  was  not  present  on 
this  occasion,  but  when  he  heard  of  it,  both 
he  and  his  younger  brother,  Edward,  openly 
avowed  their  alliance  with  James  fitz  Maurice 
of  Desmond,  who  now  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  and  was  joined,  as  the  Irish  annalists 
tell  us,  by  "  all  the  English  and  Irish  of 
Munster,  from  the  Barrow  to  Cape  Clear." 
The  confederates  raised  a  numerous  army, 
and  marched  directly  to  lay  siege  to  Kil- 
kenny, but  that  place  was  so  bravely  defended 
by  Carew's  soldiers,  that  the  insurgents  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  in  despair.  They 
then  overrun  the  county  of  Waterford  and 
the  lands  of  the  Powers  on  one  side,  and  the 
county  of  Dublin  on  the  other,  and  extended 
their  ravages  into  various  parts  of  Kilkenny 
and  Wexford.  In  the  latter  county  the  two 
Butlers,  and  their  wild  followers,  attacked 
the  town  of  Enniscorthy  at  the  time  of  the 
fair,  and  captured  an  immense  booty.  The 
persons  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  this 
town  were  exposed  to  every  outrage  that 
hatred  and  lust  could  devise,  and  all  the  male 
inhabitants  who  escaped  the  slaughter  were 
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carried  away  captives,  in  the  hope  of  extort- 
ing a  ransom  for  their  delivery.  The  two 
brothers  then  marched  into  Ossory  and  the 
Queen's  County,  where  they  spoiled  the 
country,  burning  towns  and  villages,  and 
committing  every  kind  of  outrage.  After 
this  they  again  joined  the  forces  of  the  south 
collected  under  the  command  of  James  fitz 
Maurice  and  the  earl  of  Clancarthy,  and  the  I 
combined  chiefs,  in  the  confidence  created  by  ! 
the  little  opposition  they  had  as  yet  expe-  I 
rienced,  sent  their  messengers  to  Turlough 
O'Neill,  acquainting  him  with  their  successes, 
and  urging  him  to  call  in  a  large  body  of  the 
Scots,  and  aid  them  in  overthrowing  the 
heretical  government. 

The  government  was  thrown  into  great 
alarm  by  this  insurrection,  and  Sydney 
marched  without  delay  into  Munster  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  soldiers.  Another  measure 
was  taken  at  the  same   time  by  Eliza- 
beth, which  had  a  more  direct  tendency  to 
divide  and  weaken  the  rebels,  even  than  the 
invasion  of  Munster.   By  the  absence  of  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  his  disaffected  brothers  were 
virtually  at  the  head  of  his  house,  and  drew 
after  them  his  numerous  kinsmen  and  fol- 
lowers. It  was  determined  in  the  summer  of 
1569,  when  intelligence  of  this  rebellion 
reached  the  English  court,  to  send  that 
nobleman  back  to  Ireland,  as  the  com- 
mander most  likely,  from  his  known  attach- 
ment to  the  English  crown,  as  well  as  his 
enmity  to  the  Geraldines,  to  act  with  vigour 
against  the  common  enemy.    He  readily 
undertook  the  service  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  queen,  and  it  appears  that  it  was  deter- 
mined from  the  first  to  show  indulgence  to 
his  brothers  and  their  followers,  and  to  con- 
sider them  as  men  led  astray  by  the  persua- 
sions of  the  queen's  enemies  of  Desmond, 
rather  than  as  voluntary  offenders.  The 
earl  of  Ormond  arrived  at  Wexford  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1569,  the  day  of  the  mas- 
sacre at  Enniscorthy.    Sydney  was  then  on 
his  march  into  Munster,  and  Ormond,  after 
calling  together  his  retainers,  and  communi- 
cating with  his  brother,  sir  Edmund,  joined 
the  lord  deputy  in  his  camp  at  Limerick. 
Sir  Edmund  Butler  accompanied  him,  and 
there,  in  open  view  of  the  whole  camp,  con- 
fessed his  faults,  and  submitted  himself  to 
the  queen's  mercy.    Through  his  means  his 
two  brothers  also  submitted,  and  they  were 
|  subsequently  committed  to  custody  at  Dub- 
lin, until  the  queen's  pleasure  towards  them 
should  be  known. 
I     Meanwhile  the  lord  deputy  continued  hill 
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progress  through  Munster,  and  James  of 
Desmond  and  those  who  remained  faithful 
to  him,  retired  into  the  strong-holds  of  the 
mountains  and  forests,  to  wait  the  moment 
of  Sydney's  departure.  Some  of  the  men 
of  highest  rank  and  greatest  power  in  the 
south  renewed  their  assurances  of  fidelity 
to  the  English  crown,  and  joined  in  support 
of  the  government.  Others,  who  were  at 
heart  favourable  to  the  Geraldines,  but  who 
had  not  as  yet  compromised  themselves 
deeply  in  the  rebellion,  made  their  peace 
with  the  English.  A  few  castles,  held  by 
!  those  who  were  in  open  rebellion,  were 
!  taken  by  force,  and  garrisoned  with  English 
!  soldiers.  Among  these  was  the  castle  of 
■  Ballymartyr,  held  by  the  seneschal  of  Imo- 
killy,  who  had  committed  great  ravages  in 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  military 
command  of  the  disaffected  districts  was 
then  entrusted  to  Humfrey  Gilbert,  an 
experienced  English  officer,  who  was  sta- 
tioned with  a  hundred  horse  and  three 
hundred  foot,  besides  Irish  kernes,  at  Kil- 
mallock, in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  present 
safety  of  Munster,  Sydney  continued  his 
progress,  and  passed  rapidly  from  Limerick 
to  Galway,  where  he  remained  some  time 
for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  the  disputes 
between  the  Burkes  of  Clanrickard  and 
!  other  chiefs  of  Connaught.  The  old  project 
of  appointing  local  presidents  or  governors 
in  Munster  and  Connaught  was  now  carried 
into  effect,  and  Sydney  proceeded  from 
Galway  to  Athlone,  to  instal  sir  Edward 
Fitton,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  but  remark- 
able for  the  stern  severity  with  which  he 
executed  justice,  as  lord  president  of  the 
latter  province.     There,  we  are  told,  his 
rigid  but  impartial  government  soon  reducec 
the  whole  province  to  obedience  to  the 
English  laws.    "  The  wicked,"  says  a  con- 
temporary writer,  "  he  spareth  not,  but 
being  found  faulty,  either  in  open  sessions, 
or  by  martial  inquisition,  he  causeth  to  be 
executed;  and  by  these  means  having  rid 
away  the  most  notable  offenders  and  their 
fosterers,  the  whole  province  rested  in  good 
quietness  and  in  dutiful  obedience  to  her 
Majesty  and  her  laws."    Sir  John  Perrot,  a 
man  of  great  stature,  and  remarkable  for 
his  courage  and  activity,  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed  president  of  Munster. 

Sydney  had  returned  from  Athlone  to 
Dublin,  to  watch  the  progress  of  affairs  in 
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southern  rebels,  as  he  was  known  to  have 
taken  into  his  hire  a  large  body  of  Scots. 
But  here,  James  of  Desmond's  practises  met 
with  no  better  success  than  in  Munster. 
At  the  moment  when  it  was  understood  that 
le  was  on  the  point  of  invading  the  English 
pale  from  the  north,  the  accidental  explo- 
sion of  the  gun  of  one  of  his  attendants,  at 
a  public  feast,  inflicted  a  wound  upon  the 
chieftain  of  Tyrone  which  placed  his  life  in 
imminent  danger.    Rival  claimants  to  the 
succession  began  to  assemble  their  partisans, 
and  Tyrone  was  split  into  factions;  while 
the  Scots  and  the  auxiliaries  believing  that 
his  death  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  would 
deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  obtaining  their 
pay,  mutinied  and  dispersed.    Thus,  when 
Turlough  recovered,  he  found  himself  so 
entirely  deserted,  that  he  found  no  alterna- 
tive but  confessing  his  fault  and  making  his 
submission.    The  Anglo-Irish  government 
recovered  its  feelings  of  security,  and  in  the 
winter  even  the  commander  of  Kilmallock, 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  was  permitted  to  leave 
his  post,  in  order  to  repair  to  England,  and 
his  government  was  entrusted  to  the  earl  of 
Onnond. 

Ormond  fell  into  a  false  security,  from 
which  he  was  suddenly  roused  by  an  attack 
in  a  quarter  where  such  an  event  seems  to 
have  been  least   expected.     James  fitz 
Maurice,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
forming  new  plans  of  hostility  in  his  hiding 
places,  collected  together  some  of  the  most 
ferocious  and  desperate  of  his  adherents, 
especially  the  Mac  Swceneys  and  the  Sheehys, 
and,  informed,  as  it  was  believed,  by  secret 
intelligence  of  the  defenceless  state  of  Kil- 
mallock, he  attacked  that  ill-fated  town 
before  day-break  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1570,  scaled  the  walls  unobserved,  and  took 
possession  of  it  without  any  resistance.  The 
invaders,  whose  anger  against  this  town  was 
sharpened  by  mortification  in  seeing  the  J 
head  seat  of  the  Geraldines  of  Desmond  j 
turned  into  an  English  garrison,  hanged  the  ; 
sovereign  or  mayor,  treated  its  inhabitants 
with  the  greatest  barbarity,  and  plundered 
their  houses  of  every  article  it  was  possible 
to  carry  away.    They  then  committed  it  to 
the  flames,  and  in  a  few  hours  nothing  was 
left  of  Kilmallock  but  its  bare  and  blackened  | 
walls  of  stone.  "Thus,"  says  the  Irish  annalist,  i 
"  Kilmallock  became  the  abode  and  recep- ' 
tacle  of  wolves,  in  addition  to  all  the  misfor-  | 
tunes  which  had  befallen  it  before  that  time."  i 
An  Irish  writer,  who  saw  Kilmallock  soon 
of  joining  the  I  after  this  event,  describes  it  as  a  heap  of 
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dark  and  smouldering  ruins,  and  states  that  i  taking  place,  the  plans  of  the  conspirator*  were 
its  only  inhabitant  was  an  English  woman,  j  disconcerted  by  an  accident.  Fitton,  totally 
who,  having  collected  the  bones  of  her  J  ignorant  of  the  earls  designs,  and  on  his 


husband  and  three  sons,  had  buried  them  in 
the  dismantled  abbey,  and  sat  by  their  grave 
crying  and  tearing  her  long  hair  over  it. 

The  earl  of  Ormond  was  blamed  by  many 
for  the  want  of  vigilance  which  had  exposed 
this  handsome  and  important  town  to  sudden 


way  to  make  a  new  progress  into  Thomond, 
sent  him  a  courteous  message  announcing 
his  intention  of  coming  with  his  small  retinue 
to  dine  with  him  on  the  following  day.  The 
earl  of  Thomond's  conscience  smote  him,  and 
he  was  Beized  with  alarm,  supposing  that  his 


destruction.  The  plunderers  carried  off  their  plot  was  discovered,  and  that  the  relentless 

booty  into  their  hiding  places,  but  they  gave  Fitton  was  prepared  to  place  him  under 

no  further  evidence  of  strength  or  activity  arrest.    Instead  of  waiting  to  receive  his 

during  the  months  which  immediately  fol-  guest,  he  fled  into  Kerry,  where  he  remained 

lowed  this  event.     They  were  probably  a  short  time  with  the  rebellious  Geraldines, 

waiting  in  vain  expectation  of  assistance  and  thence  he  made  his  escape  to  France, 

from  abroad.     Meanwhile  indications  of  The  secret  was  kept  so  well  by  his  fellow 


troubles  showed  themselves  in  other  quar- 
ters.   The  strict  administration  of  justice 
introduced  by  sir  Edward  Fitton  in  Con- 
naught,  was  unpalatable  to  people  who  had 
so  long  enjoyed  an  independence  of  doing 
ill,  ana  it  gave  special  dissatisfaction  to  the 
old  chieftains  with  whose  jurisdiction  it  inter- 
fered.   Among  these  was  Connor  O'Brien, 
earl  of  Thomond.    Early  in  1570,  Fitton 
proclaimed  his  court  for  the  O'Briens  and 
the   people   of  south  Connaught,   to  be 
held  in  the  monastery  of  Ennis,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  February  he  was  met  there  by 
Teige  O'Brien,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  office  of  sheriff  of  Thomond.    But  the 
earl  of  Thomond  bade  defiance  to  the  presi- 
dent's summons,  attacked  those  who  were 
sent  to  compel  his  attendance,  and  pursued 
the  president  himself  with  the  intention,  it 
appears,  of  making  him  his  captive.  The 
Irish  sheriff,  however,  proved  faithful  to  his 
trust,  and  guided  Fitton  by  secrect  paths 
till  he  delivered  him  safe  in  Galway.  This 
outrage  exasperated  the  lord  deputy,  who 
sent  orders  to  the  earl  of  Ormond  to  invade 
the  territory  of  the  O'Briens.    But  before 
any  hostilities  had  been  committed,  he  was 
met  by  the  earl  of  Thomond,  who  made 
a  full  submission,  delivered  up  his  three 
principal  castles  of  Clonroad,  Clare,  and 
Bunratty,  and  promised  to  place  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  the  earl  of  Ormond 
and  the  council  at  Dublin.    But  soon  after- 
wards the  earl  of  Thomond  repented  of  his 
submission,  and,  having  retired  to  his  only 
remaining  castle,  that  of  Ibraken  in  Clare, 
he  entered  into  communication  with  other 
dissatisfied  chieftains  to  concert  a  general  in- 
surrection. One  part  of  the  plan  was  to  put 
the  lord  president,  Fitton,  whom  he  now 
looked  upon  as  a  personal  enemy,  to  death. 
When  the  intended  revolt  was  on  the  eve  of 
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conspirators,  that  Irish  as  well  as  English 
were  left  in  equal  astonishment  at  his  flight. 
But  when  the  immediate  danger  seemed  to 
be  past,  he  obtained  an  interview  with 
N orris,  queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador  in 
France,  to  whom  he  made  a  full  confession, 
and,  through  his  intercession,  he  was  par- 
doned, returned  to  Ireland,  and  continued 
afterwards  a  faithful  subject. 

In  another  part  of  his  jurisdiction,  the 
lord  president  of  Connaught  became  involved 
in  the  old  feuds  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  Burkes,  which  led  to  a  san- 
guinary battle,  in  which  both  sides  claimed 
the  victory.  Sir  Edward  Fitton  and  the 
earl  of  Clanrickard  had  assembled  their 
forces  in  the  summer  of  this  year  (1570), 
to  lay  siege  to  Shrule,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo.  The  northern  Mac  "William  made 
an  appeal  to  all  his  old  allies,  and  with  the 
Burkes  of  Mayo  and  Sligo,  the  O'Flahertys 
and  Mac  Donnells,  and  other  chiefs,  and 
a  strong  body  of  Scottish  auxiliaries,  he  col- 
lected a  very  formidable  army,  and  marched 
to  attack  the  president  and  the  earl  in  their 
camp.  The  battle  was  obstinately  disputed, 
and  the  loss  was  great  on  both  sides ;  but  the 
Irish  troops  and  the  main  body  of  the  foot 
of  the  lord  president's  army  gave  way,  and 
were  pursued  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  field.  The  cavalry,  with  Fitton  and  the 
earl,  remained  in  their  original  position,  and 
not  only  stood  their  ground,  but  attacked 
and  committed  considerable  havoc  on  their 
enemies,  as  the  latter  were  engaged  in  the 
pursuit.  The  latter,  after  the  battle,  marched 
off  from  the  field,  leaving  it  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  cavalry,  who  therefore  claimed 
the  victory,  although  the  Mac  William  pro- 
claimed loudly  that  he  had  given  the  English 
a  signal  defeat.  Neither  party  had  appa- 
rently much  to  boast  of,  and  each  had  to 
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lament  the  loss  of  several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. The  battle  of  Shrule  was  long  remem- 
bered by  English  and  Irish. 

After  this  battle  Fitton  appears  for  a 
while  to  have  met  with  no  serious  obstacles 
in  the  course  of  his  government,  and  we  find 
him  next  year  (1571)  holding  his  court  at 
Ennis,  as  he  had  intended  to  hold  it  at  the 
time  of  the  earl  of  Thomond's  rebellion  in 


the  year  preceding.  But  he  now  took  the 
precaution  to  carry  with  him  a  small  but 
well  appointed  force  of  horse  nnd  foot.  He 
held  this  court  during  eighteen  days  without 
meeting  with  any  interruption ;  and  he  em- 
ployed himself,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Irish 
annals,  "in  establishing  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  suppressing  crimes  and  law- 
lessness." 


CHAPTER  II. 

IX  MCNSTER;  REBELLION  OF  THE  SONS  OF  THB  EARL  OF  CLANR1CKARD; 
SUBMISSION  OF  JAMES  OF  DESMOND. 


HILE  sir  Edward  Fitton 
was  thus  enforcing  the 
laws  in  Connaught, 
some  delay  had  oc- 
curred in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  similar  officer 
.for  Munster.  Sydney 
ad  first  cast  his  eye 
on  sir  Warham  Sent- 
leger  as  a  fitting  man 
for  this  post,  but  the  queen  objected  to  him, 
and  finally  she  fixed  upon  sir  John  Perrott, 
a  soldier  distinguished  for  courage  and 
activity;  and,  in  other  respects,  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  difficult  charge  which  was  thus 
to  be  entrusted  to  him.  Perrott  at  length 
landed  at  Waterford  on  the  27th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1571,  and  proceeded  thence  to  Dublin, 
where  he  was  detained  till  April  in  the 
various  formalities  and  arrangements  con- 
nected with  his  government.  In  the  month 
last  mentioned  he  left  Dublin  for  Cork,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  and  on  his 
way  he  passed  through  the  fastnesses  of 
Ahcrlow  or  Harlow,  an  extensive  wooded 
district  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Galtec 
mountains,  and  a  general  name  at  this  period 
for  the  defiles  which  intersect  them.  This 
district  was  the  refuge  of  James  fit!  Maurice 
and  his  wild  followers,  who,  since  the  de- 
struction of  Kilmallock,  had  led  the  life  of 
outlaws,  and  had  infested  the  neighbouring 
country.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1570, 
the  carl  of  Ormond  had  made  a  vain  attempt 
to  reduce  them  to  obedience ;  but  the  new 
president  now  showed  his  intention  to  com- 
mence a  different  and  more  harassing  kind 
vol.  I.  S  I 


of  warfare,  against  which  even  the  inacces- 
sible character  of  their  hiding  places  was  no 
defence. 

After  a  very  brief  stay  at  Cork,  sir  John 
Perrott  proceeded  to  Limerick,  and  on  his 
way  passed  through  Kilmallock  on  the  first 
of  May,  "the  sight  whereof,"  he  says  in 
one  of  his  despatches,  "  so  wholly  burnt,  and 
the  fair  baildings  defaced,  being  no  less 
trrievous  than  the  remembrance  of  the 
former  estate  thereof  (by  report  made  known 
to  me),  is  lamentable."  This  sight  increased 
the  vengeful  feelings  which  actuated  the 
English  commander  and  his  soldiers,  and 
he  never  ceased  to  pursue  and  hunt  out 
the  rebels  until  their  leader  was  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender  himself.  The  con- 
temporary chronicler  has  told  us  how  he 
pursued  them  into  the  bogs,  and  followed 
them  into  the  thickets;  how  he  fought  with 
them  in  the  plains,  and  besieged  them  in 
their  castles  and  strongholds.  In  his  various 
despatches  at  this  time,  Perrott  describes 
himself  as  inarching  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  as  sleeping  on  the  cold  grass  like  a 
common  soldier,  and  as  enjoying  no  rest 
from  the  constant  and  rapid  movements  of 
the  rebel  chief  and  his  followers.  He  seems 
to  have  been  aware  that  there  was  treason 
even  in  his  own  camp,  and  that  Fitz  Maurice 
had  his  agents  there  who  conveyed  to  him 
secret  intelligence  of  the  measures  which 
were  to  be  taken  against  him. 

During  two  years  Munster  was  convulsed 
by  the  partisan  warfare  carried  on  between 
the  earl  and  his  partisans  and  the  lord  presi- 
dent, who  had  threatened  that  he  would 
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j "  hunt  the  fox  out  of  his  hole."  In  the 
course  of  this  long  struggle  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  Desmond  were  the  scene  of  con- 
tinual encounters  and  skirmishes,  some  of 
which  wore  more  the  garb  of  romance  than 
the  character  of  real  history.  One  of  those 
incidents,  told  by  the  biographer  of  sir 
John  Perrott,  is  worth  repeating. 

James  fitz  Maurice,  pretending  a  desire  to 
further  the  lord  president's  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  while  his  real  intention  was, 
doubtless,  to  call  off  his  attention  from  some 
other  projects,  sent  a  messenger  to  Perrott, 
offering  to  decide  the  question  by  single 
combat  between  themselves.  Perrott,  wiio 
possessed  much  of  the  old  chivalrous  valour 
of  a  former  age,  immediately  accepted  the 
challenge.  It  was  first  proposed  that  each 
should  fight  at  the  head  of  fifty  chosen 
horsemen,  and  the  result  of  the  combat  was 
to  decide  the  war.  When  the  time  of  per- 
formance arrived,  James  fitz  Maurice  made 
an  excuse  for  not  attending,  but  offered  to 
fight  the  lord  president  hand  to  hand ;  to 
which  the  latter  replied,  that,  although  he 
knew  there  was  a  difference  between  their 
persons  and  places,  yet  he  would  still  accept 

i  nis  challenge,  as  he  would  consider  his  own 
life  well  adventured  to  put  to  death  so  great 
a  rebel.  The  place  of  combat  was  then  ap- 
pointed at  Emly  in  Tipperary,  an  old  town 
only  a  few  miles  from  Kilmallock,  and  the 
time  was  fixed  by  mutual  agreement.  The 
weapons,  the  choice  of  which  was  given  to 
Fitz  Maurice,  were  to  be  a  sword  and  target, 
and  they  were  to  be  clad  in  Irish  "  trousscs," 
or  pantaloons,  which  the  president  provided 
of  cloth  of  scarlet.  The  report  of  this  in- 
tended combat  soon  spread  abroad,  and  cre- 
ated so  much  interest,  that,  on  the  appointed 
day,  not  only  the  lord  president,  but  most 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  province, 
came  to  Emly  to  witness  it.  But  James  of 
Desmond  again  failed  to  make  his  appear- 
ance ;  and,  on  the  very  day  fixed  for  the 
combat,  when  sir  John  Perrott  was  already 
at  Emly  watching  for  his  appearance,  he 
sent  one  of  his  followers,  an  Irish  poet,  to 
inform  him  that  he  would  not  fight  with  him 
at  all — not  because  he  feared  for  his  life, 
but  because  on  it  depended  the  safety  of  all 
who  were  of  his  party.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  I 
should  kill  sir  John  Perrott,  the  queen  of 
England  can  send  another  president  into  this 
province ;  but  if  he  should  kill  me,  there  is 
none  other  to  succeed  me,  or  to  command 
as  I  do ;  therefore,  I  will  not  willingly  fight 
with  him,  and  so  tell  him  from  me."  When 
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the  lord  president  heard  this  he  was  "  much  , 
discontented"  that  he  had  suffered  himself' 
to  be  abused,  and  that  he  had  lost  so  much  j 
time  and  opportunity. 

A  new  rising  in  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Connaught  occurred  at  this  moment,  to  | 
sustain  the  spirit  of  the  Geraldines  of  Des- 
mond. The  sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard  j 
still  disturbed  that  province  by  their  turbu- 
lence, though  hitherto  they  had  professed '  ' 
obedience  to  the  lord  president,  sir  Edward 
Fitton.  The  latter  announced  his  intention  '  ' 
of  holding  a  general  court  for  Connaught  at 
Galw.iy,  about  the  middle  of  March,  1572;  , 
and  he  summoned  to  it  all  those  who  were  \ 
under  the  queen's  authority  from  Limerick 
to  Sligo.  Among  others  came  the  carl  of 
Clanrickard,  with  his  two  turbulent  sons 
(Ulick  and  John),  and  the  chiefs  of  their 
people,  as  well  as  the  other  great  branches 
of  the  extensive  and  powerful  family  of  the 
Burkes.  It  appears  that  the  conduct  of 
these  chiefs  had  raised  strong  suspicions  that 
they  were  preparing  to  rebel  against  Fitton 's 
rigorous  administration ;  and  they  had  no 
sooner  assembled  at  Oalway,  than  the  two 
sons  of  the  earl,  either  conscience-stricken, 
or  alarmed  by  rumours  that  their  designs 
were  known,  fled  privately,  and  raised  their 
followers  in  arms.  Fitton  immediately 
ordered  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Burkes 
to  be  seized,  and  thrown  into  prison  in 
the  castle  of  Gal  way ;  and  he  placed  the 
earl  of  Clanrickard  under  arrest,  and  car- 
ried him  first  to  Athlone,  and  thence  to 
Dublin. 

Meanwhile  the  forces  under  the  command 
of  sir  Edward  Fitton,  who  had  immediately 
returned  to  Galway,  after  having  delivered 
his  prisoner  to  the  lord  deputy,  were  insuf- 
ficient to  withstand  the  rebellion.  His  only 
military  exploit  was  against  the  ancient  and 
strong  castle  of  the  O'Flahertys  (the  lords  of 
West  Connaught  or  Connemara),  at  Augha- 
more,  on  Lough  Corrib.  It  appears  that 
there  was  a  domestic  feud  in  this  sept,  one 
part  of  which  remained  faithful  to  the  gov- 
ernment, while  the  other,  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  this  stronghold,  made  common  cause 
with  the  rebels.  The  castle  of  Aughamore 
was  soon  taken,  and  partly  destroyed,  and  the 
town  and  its  appendages  were  delivered  into  , 
the  hands  of  Murrough  O'Flahcrty,  the  head 
of  that  division  of  the  sept  which  remained 
loyal  to  the  English.  The  lord  president 
then  returned  to  Galway,  and,  having  estab- 
lished a  garrison  in  that  important  town, 
marched  through  Clanrickard  and  Hy-maine 
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to  Athlonc,  which  was  the  point  threatened 
by  the  insurgents. 

The  latter  had  assembled  in  great  force 
of  their  own  followers  and  their  numerous 
allies,  including  the  extensive  sept  of  the 
Mac  Sweeneys,  the  Mac  Donnells  and  their 
gallowglasses,  and  a  very  large  body  of  the 

j  Scots  from  northern  Ulster.    They  began 

I  by  invading  and  laying  waste  a  great  part  of 
Clanrickard,  and  destroying  nearly  all  its 
castles  from  the  Shannon  into  the  county  of 
Glare.    They  next  plundered  the  country 

I  between  the  rivers  Shannon  and  Suck  and 
the  woody  districts,  sparing  none  of  those 
who  were  in  alliance  or  league  with  the 
English,  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Athlone. 
They  then  turned  along  the  Shannon,  east- 
ward, and  proceeded  to  the  SHeve-Bane 
mountains  in  Roscommon,  and  having  crossed 
the  ferry  of  Annaly,  they  burnt  the  town  of 
Athleague,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Lanes- 
borough,  and  ravaged  the  country  in  the 
most  savage  manner  to  the  borders  of  West 
Meath,  burning  Mullingar  and  other  towns. 
Hence  they  returned  to  Athlone,  and  burned 
"  all  the  town  from  the  bridge  outwards." 
They  next  returned  through  King's  county, 
and  came  into  Galway,  committing  similar 
depredations,  and  entering  West  Connaught, 
turned  their  whole  wrath  against  the  O'Fla- 
hertys,  who  were  allied  to  the  English.  On 
their  way  they  "  demolished  the  walls  of  the 
town  of  Athenry,  its  stone  houses  and  castle, 
and  dilapidated  the  town,  so  that  it  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  rebuild  it  for  a  long  time  after." 

The  two  sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard, 
dragging  into  their  rebellion  most  of  the 
Irish  septs  with  whom  they  came  in  contact, 
carried  on  their  terrible  devastations,  as  it 
appears,  without  interruption,  from  the  end 
of  the  spring  till  the  middle  of  harvest. 

I  Their  hatred  of  the  English  (they  were 
themselves  of  spurious  English  race)  was  in- 
stanced in  their  conduct  at  Athenry,  where, 

!  while  setting  fire  to  the  town,  because  it 
had  once  been  used  as  an  English  garrison, 
one  of  them  was  urged  to  save  the  church, 
as  his  mother  lay  interred  in  it ;  he  replied, 
"  were  she  there  alive,  I  would  burn  her, 
church  and  all,  rather  than  suffer  any  Eng- 
lish churl  ever  to  possess  the  place ! "  The 
English  authorities  seem  to  have  been  for  a 
moment  paralyzed ;  and  even  the  government 
in  Dublin  was  so  much  alarmed,  that  it  was 
resolved  to  pursue  a  temporizing  policy. 
The  earl  of  Clanrickard,  against  whom  there 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  vague 
suspicion,  was  set  at  liberty,  on  his  promise 


to  appease  the  rebellion  of  his  sons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Irish  accounts,  he  performed 
his  promise,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  his 
sons  to  obedience ;  and  they,  at  the  close  of 
harvest,  disbanded  their  soldiers,  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  According  to  the 
English  accounts,  he  had  no  sooner  reached 
Connaught,  than  he  joined  his  sons  in  their 
rebellion,  which  was  not  appeased  until  the 
obnoxious  president  was  recalled. 

In  the  south,  Sir  John  Perrott  had  fol- 
lowed up  some  of  the  adherents  of  James  of 
Desmond,  the  Mac  Carthys,  Fitz  Maurice 
of  Kerry,  the  Barrys,  and  the  Roches,  into 
the  strong  fortress  of  Castlcmaine,  on  the 
coast  of  Kerry,  which  sustained  an  obstinate 
siege  during  three  months.  James  of  Des- 
mond himself  had  left  his  hiding  places  in 
Munster,  to  join  the  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Clanrickard,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in 
all  their  plundering  expeditions  ;  it  was  his 
principal  object  in  joining  them,  to  persuade 
them  to  march  southward  into  Kerry  to  the 
relief  of  Castlemaine.  His  hopes  in  this 
respect  were  overthrown  by  the  disbanding 
of  their  troops  in  autumn  ;  but  he  prevailed 
upon  a  number  of  the  Scottish  auxiliaries 
to  follow  his  fortunes.  When  he  marched 
with  them  into  Munster,  he  learnt  that 
Castlemaine  castle  had  already  been  starved 
into  a  surrender,  and  he  led  his  Scots  into 
the  wilds  of  Desmond,  where,  with  their  aid, 
he  was  enabled  to  defeat  for  a  few  more 
weeks  all  the  attempts  of  the  English  to 
hunt  him  from  his  haunts.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible," says  the  Irish  annalist,  "  to  relate  all 
that  James  encountered  of  perils  and  great 
dangers,  of  want  of  food  and  sleep,  and  with 
only  a  few  forces  and  adherents,  from  the 
English  and  Irish  of  the  two  provinces  of 
Munster  during  that  year." 

The  rebellion  of  Munster  was,  however, 
now  also  approaching  its  end.    The  efforts  j 
of  Sir  John  Perrott  to  hunt  out  the  rebels, 
and  bring  them  to  a  decisive  action,  had  been  I 
incessant;  but  he  had  hitherto  met  only  with 
partial  success.    Kilmallock  had  been  partly  | 
rebuilt,  and,  on  account  of  the  importance  - 
of  its  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wilds  of  ', 
Harlow,  made  a  principal  military  station,  j  < 
At  the  end  of  October,  1572,  the  garrison  ' 
of  this  ill-fated  town  marched  into  the  woods 
of  Harlow  by  night,  and  succeeded  in  sur- 
prising James  of  Desmond  with  his  Scots,  in 
their  lodgings  in  cabins  or  tents.  They 
slew  thirty  of  them,  and  captured  thirteen 
horses  and  hackneys,  and  four  score  kine, 
with  most  of  their  apparel  and  weapons  |  I 
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The  rest,  with  their  leader,  made  their  escape 
on  foot  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 

This  surprise  scents  at  last  to  have  broken 
the  spirit  of  James  fitz  Maurice.  He  re- 
mained concealed  in  his  haunts  during  the 
winter  which  followed;  and  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1573,  the  seneschal  of  Imokilly 
(a  Geraldine)  and  Owen  Mac  Richard  (a 
Burke),  two  of  Fitz  Maurice's  chief  men, 
came  to  the  lord  president  at  Castletown 
Roche,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  he  was 
,  residing  with  the  lord  Roche,  to  signify  that 
James  ritz  Maurice  was  at  length  ready  to 
make  his  submission.  They  brought  with 
them  Fitz  Maurice's  son  as  a  pledge  of  "  the 
father's  repentant  mind  for  his  undutiful 
behaviour:"  they  stated  that  the  chief  of  the 
rebellion  preferred  death  to  longer  continu- 
;  ance  in  arms  against  the  queen ;  and  they 
,  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  without  further  security  than 
the  bare  word  of  the  lord  president  for  his 
safe  coming  and  going,  to  appear  before  him, 
and  crave  mercy  on  his  knees.  Perrott  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Kilmallock,  where  he 
was  to  receive  the  suppliant,  who  made  his 
appearance  there  at  the  time  appointed,  be- 
fore the  lord  of  Galway,  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  number  of  his  followers.  The 
following  account  of  this  ceremony,  which 
took  place  in  the  ruined  church  of  Kilmal- 
lock, which  he  had  himself  destroyed,  is 
taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  official  pa- 
per still  preserved  in  the  state  paper  office. 

The  rebels  entered  the  church  in  the 
midst  of  a  multitude  of  people  ;  and  there 
James  fitz  Maurice,  the  seneschal  of  Imo- 
killy, and  others  of  his  confederacy,  kneel- 
ing on  both  knees,  with  their  hands  joined 
and  cast  upward,  and  with  countenances 
"  bewraying  their  great  sorrow  and  fervent 
repentance  for  their  former  life."  James  of 
Desmond  acted  as  spokesman,  first  in  Eng- 
lish, and  then  in  Irish,  for  himself  and  his 
followers.  He  said,  that  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  he  had  been 
led,  partly  by  his  own  error  and  want  of 
knowledge  of  his  duty,  and  partly  by  asso- 
ciating with  the  earl  of  Clancarthy  and  Sir 
Edmund  Butler,  into  a  rebellion  with  those 
chiefs  against  the  queen.  "  And  when  too 
late  I  understood  how  far  I  had  waded  in 
disloyalty ;  that  I,  with  the  rest,  was  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  laud  proclaimed 
traitor  ;  I  sought  to  void  the  realm,  and  be- 
ing, by  good  keeping  of  the  ports,  debarred 
of  passage,  was  so  void  of  friends  as,  when 
the  rest  were  received  into  mercy,  I  could 


not  at  that  time  have  any  who,  either  for 
my  good  or  stinting  of  evil,  would  be  mean 
for  me  unto  her  Majesty  or  the  governors  of 
this  realm.  But  rather  as  a  destitute  person 
left  to  maintain  the  quarrels  of  the  rest,  and 
desperate  and  hopeless  of  all  favour,  I  have 
devilishly  followed  my  wickedness,  and  be- 
ing in  heart  full  of  anguish  and  sorrow  for 
the  mischief  that  I  heaped  upon  mischief,  i 
could  never  have  bewrayed  the  same,  or  re- 
ceive the  favour  to  be  but  once  heard,  until 
this  present  time.  And  now,  therefore, 
with  the  eyes  of  my  heart  sore  weeping, 
and  bewailing  my  most  devilish  life  past,  I 
acknowledge  myself  to  have  most  wickedly 
rebelled  against  God,  and  most  undutifully 
against  my  prince,  and  most  unnaturally 
against  my  native  country ;  the  hearsay 
whereof  in  particular  were  needless  in  this 
audience  to  be  made  known,  which  are  wit- 
nesses of  them  all,  and  which  (woe  worth  the 
chance  !)  have  and  might  condemned  me  as 
the  rankest  traitor  alive." 

During  this  confession,  the  lord  president 
stood  before  him,  holding  his  naked  sword 
with   the  point   towards   Fitz  Maurice's 
heart.     When  he  had  finished  the  words 
just  recited,  the  rebel  chief  humbly  deli- 
vered up  his  own  sword,  and  continued :  "  This 
sword  mat  I  wear  (which  by  God's  appoint- 
ment should  be  used  in  the  service  of  my 
prince,  or  in  my  lawful  defence;  and  not 
otherwise),  I  yield,  as  abused  from  its  pro- 
per course,  unto  her  majesty,  and  do  bereave 
myself  from  the  use  thereof,  until  it  shall  i 
please  her  majesty  for  my  farther  trial  to  | 
commit  unto  me  any  piece  of  service,  wherein  i 
I  vow  as  much  faith  and  earnestness  as  any  I 
man  can  have.  Her  majesty's  sword  I  cannot  I 
but  acknowledge  hath  wearied  and  over-  ! 
come  me,  and  unto  the  same  I  humbly  and 
willingly  do  yield,  and  under  the  same  I  , 
vow  to  fight  all  the  residue  of  my  life,  if ' 
it  may  please  your  lordship  to  draw  your  ; 
sword,  that  I  may  kiss  the  same  as  a  token  j 
of  her  majesty's  sword,  and  also  to  be  a 
mean  unto  her  highness  to  vouchsafe  to  1 
accept  me  as  her  most  miserable  vassal." 

Having  kissed  the  lord  president's  sword,  ! 
Fitz  Maurice  lastly  threw  himself  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  "And  now  this  j 
earth  of  Kilmallock,  which  town  I  have  j 
most  traitorously  sacked  and  burnt,  I  kiss,  i 
and  on  the  same  I  lie  prostrate,  over  fraught 
with  sorrow  upon  this  present  view  of  my 
most  mischievous  part.    And  so,  right  hon- 
ourable, as  my  most  dread  sovereign  lady 
the  queen's  majesty  hath  throughout  the 
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I  world  most  amply  spread  her  glory  for 
i  mercy,  so  prostrate  here  I  beseech  your 
good  lordships  to  be  a  mean  unto  her  high- 
;  ness,  rather  to  have  an  eye  unto  that  mercy 
]  which  hath  made  her  most  honourable,  than 
|  to  her  justice,  wherewith  I  confess  I  have 
deserved  a  thousand  times  to  be  destroyed." 

Such  was  the  abject,  and  at  the  same  time 
i  most  insincere  submission  of  James  fitz 
[  Maurice ;  who  was  no  sooner  released,  by 
the  leniency  of  the  government,  from  the 
perilous  position  which  he  had  just  occu- 
pied, than  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers,  and  threw  himself  into  those 
desperate  courses  which  ended  in  his  own 
destruction.  Yet  the  Irish  annalists  speak 
of  it  as  a  treaty  of  peace  between  James  of 
Desmond  and  the  English  president,  and 
they  intimate  that  the  delivery  of  the  earl 
of  Desmond  and  his  brother,  sir  John,  was 
the  price  of  Fitz  Maurice's  submission. 

At  the  period  when  the  events  just  related 
took  place,  the  earl  and  his  brother  had 
been  released  from  confinement,  although 
they  were  still  detained  at  court,  where  they 
were  at  times  received  by  the  queen  even 
with  favour.  It  was  now  thought  advisable 
to  send  them  back  to  Ireland,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  being  restored  to  their  lands  when 
the  turbulence  of  their  kinsman  had  drawn 
upon  him  and  them  so  sore  a  retribution, 
they  might  learn  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  duty  and  obedience.  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  now  one  of  Elizabeth's  secretaries 
of  state,  writes  to  lord  Burghley  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1573,  "  The  earl  of  Desmond 
hath  been  before  her  majesty,  whom  her 
highness  liked  well  for  his  plainness,  and 
hath  good  hope  of  his  truth  and  constancy. 
To  sir  John  I  perceive  she  ^ave  a  privy  nip, 
that  as  he  hath  a  good  wit,*  so  he  should 
hereafter  use  it  well.  He,  like  one  not  un- 
wise nor  unexpert,  craved  pardon;  if  any- 
thing heretofore  were  amiss,  all  should  be 
amended.  This  her  majesty  would  I  should 
show  you,  that  you  might  give  him  a  good 
lesson,  when  he  taketh  his  leave  of  you; 
and  let  him  understand  that  her  highness 
shall  always  understand  of  all  his  doings. 
Her  majesty  told  me  she  would  give  the 
earl  apparel,  and  some  gentle  remem- 
brance at  his  going  away,  which  is  very 
honourable  and  princely  to  do,  and  some 
comfort  and  amends  for  his  long  imprison- 
ment." 

•  The  earl  of  Desmond  was  notorioualy  wanting 
in  wisdom,  and  the  superiority  of  his  brother,  sir 
John,  is  not  unfrequenuy  alluded  10. 


Another  chief  was  at  the  same  time  to  be 
sent  back  to  his  people.    This  was  the  earl 
Ormond,  who  had  been  some  time  in  Eng-  I 
land,  and  whose  brothers  still  pursued  an  '. 
equivocal  course.    Thus  the   three  great 
earldoms  in  Ireland,  those  of  Desmond, 
Ormond,  and  Clanrickard,  were  all  in  a  • 
state  of  rebellion  arising  from  the  absence 
or  want  of  power  of  their  chiefs.    The  earl 
of  Clanrickard,  on  his  return  from  Dublin 
to  Connaught,  had  joined  his  sons  in  pro- 
testing against  the  rigorous  rule  of  sir 
Edward  Fitton,  and  had  made  his  complaint 
to  the  lord  deputy.    The  earl's  grievances 
had  degenerated  into  a  personal  feud  with 
the  lord  president  of  Connaught,  and  his 
complaints  appear  chiefly  to  have  been  of  a 
personal  character.    Sydney  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  temporary  reconciliation,  but  the 
earl  of  Clanrickard  had  persisted  in  pressing 
his  complaints,  which  were  now  in  the  hands 
of  Elizabeth's  ministers.    On  the  tenth  of 
January,  only  two  days  after  the  date  of  the 
letter  last  quoted,  sir  Thomas  Smith  wrote 
again  to  Burghley  on  the  subject  of  the  earl 
of  Desmond.    "The  earl  is  here,"  he  says, 
"and  I  perceive  the  queen's  majesty  will 
give  him  some  silks  for  apparel,  and  some 
money  in  reward.  I  hope  he  will  be  a  good, 
plain,  and  faithful  subject.   He  desireth  very 
much  that  the  carl  of  Ormond  might  also  go 
into  Ireland  with  him,  for  he  doubteth,  when 
he  hath  driven  all  the  rebels  out  of  his  coun- 
try (whereof  he  thinks  himself  sure  soon  to 
do),  they  will  fly  to  the  earl  of  Ormond's  bro- 
thers and  the  earl  of  Clanricard's  sons,  all 
those  yet  rebels  and  not  pardoned,  nor 
assured  of  their  lives,  and  so  make  more 
trouble  in  some  one  or  other  place,  that  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  enjoy  that  quiet,  the 
which  he  doth  desire,  to  make  himself  rich 
by  it."    In  the  sequel  of  the  same  letter 
the  writer  says,  "betwixt  Fitton  and  the 
earl  of  Clanrickard,  I  intend  to  send,  with 
my  lords  of  the  council's  letters,  both  the 
carl's  books  (i.  e.  bills  of  complaints),  and  sir 
Edward  Fitton's  answers,  referring  the  de- 
ciding thereof  to  my  lord  deputy  and  the 
council.    If  the  earl  will  need  have  the 
matters  sifted  to  the  full  trial,  then  each 
one  to  make  himself  party  against  the  other, 
and  to  say  and  prove  the  most  and  worst 
they  can.    Marry!  if  my  lords,  shall  think 
so  good,  if  the  deputy  can  persuade  them 
both  to  wrap  up  all  things  by-past,  and  to 
be  friends,  as  they  promised  to  be  at  their  • 
reconciliation  before  my  lord  deputy  and 
the  council,  and  to  join  faithfully  for  the  ' 
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furtherance  of  the  queen's  majesty's  service, 
and  quiet,  and  good  order  of  their  country 
hereafter,  in  my  mind  it  were  the  hest  way 
to  tread  all  underfoot  that  hath  gone  before, 
with  a  perpetual  afiin)<rria  (forgetting),  and 
to  begin  a  new  life,  without  grating  upon 
old  sores."  "  If,"  he  continues,  u  my  lord 
deputy's  man  be  not  gone,  as  I  trust  he  be 
not,  it  were  well  done  that  the  dispatch  to 
tell  of  the  earl  of  Desmond's  and  his  bro- 
ther's coming  over,  and  in  what  sort,  went 
before,  that  sir  John  Perrott  may  be  adver- 
tised, and  his  mind  known,  and  so  the  carl 
not  to  be  long  detained  in  suspense  at 
Dublin.  For  seeing  the  queen's  majesty 
doth  mind  to  tic  the  earl  to  her  service  with 


a  benefit,  it  should  be  ample,  libcraliter,  el 
prolixe  done,  not  maligne  et  parce,  which 
doth  so  disgrace  it,  that,  for  love,  many 
time  it  leaveth  a  grudge  behind  in  the  heart 
of  him  which  should  receive  it,  that  mars 
the  whole  benefit." 

This  last  passage  proves  that  there  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  queen  to  detain 
the  earl  of  Desmond  unnecessarily  at  Dub- 
lin, while  it  shows  that  there  was  an  ex- 

Sectation  that  he  would  meet  with  some 
etention.  On  their  arrival,  sir  John  of 
Desmond  was  immediately  sent  to  Munster, 
but  the  earl  was  placed  under  arrest,  for 
what  reason  is  not  stated,  and  according 
to  some  accounts  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  COLONY  IN  TOE  ARDES;  THF.  EAItL  OP  ESSEX  IN  t'LSTER. 


E  must  now  again  turn 
our  attention  to  the  north, 
which  between  the  Irish, 
divided  themselves  into 
numerous  feuds,  the  Scots, 
and  the  English  settlers 
was  in  great  disorder.  It  had  been,  for 
some  time,  a  favourite  project,  to  establish 
English  colonies  in  various  parts  of  Ulster, 
which  had  been  partially  depopulated  by 
the  continual  ravages  to  which  they  had  been 
exposed  for  so  many  years.  As  early  as 
1570,  the  celebrated  statesman  and  scholar, 
sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  then  held  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  had  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  district  called  the  Ardes,  a  long  pe- 
ninsula on  the  coast  of  Down,  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  Strangford  Lough. 
To  the  north  lay  the  district  of  Clannaboy, 
inhabited  by  the  Hebridean  Scots,  who  were 
at  this  time  governed  by  a  chief  named  Sar- 
leboy,  the  same  who  had  been  made  a  pri- 
soner by  Shane  O'Neill,  when  that  chieftain 
invaded  this  Scottish  territory.  The  district 
of  the  Ardes  was  a  rich  and  pleasant  country, 
commodiously  situated  for  trade  by  sea ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  had  at  this  time  few  in- 
habitants, and  to  have  been  in  many  parts 
little  better  than  a  wilderness. 

The  preamble  of  the  indenture  between 
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the  queen  and  sir  Thomas  Smith  states,  that 
"there  were  in  her  highness's  earldom  of 
Ulster  divers  parts  and  parcels  that  lay 
waste,  or  else  were  inhabited  with  a  wicked, 
barbarous,  and  uncivil  people,  some  Scot- 
tish, and  some  wild  Irish,  and  such  as  lately 
had  been  rebellious  to  her,  and  commonly 
were  out  of  all  good  order,  and,  as  it  were, 
in  continual  rebellion ;"  in  consequence  of 
which  "  her  majesty  considered  how  great 
a  benefit  it  would  be  to  her  realm  of  Ireland, 
and  what  honour  and  commodity  to  herself, 
to  have  the  same  peopled  with  good  and 
obedient  subjects,  who  should  be  a  force  at 
all  times  to  aid  her  deputy,  or  other  officer,  to 
repress  all  rebels  and  seditious  people,  and 
be  an  occasion,  by  their  example,  to  bring  the 
rude  and  barbarous  nation  of  the  wild  Irish 
to  more  civility  of  manners  ;  and  had,  there- 
fore, often  desired  and  wished  that  some 
occasion  to  this  purpose  might  be  offered." 

By  the  patent  granting  the  Ardes  to  sir  I 
Thomas  Smith,  sir  Thomas,  who  was  in-  | 
vested  with  power  to  make  war,  and  to  dis- 
tribute lands,  orders,  and  laws,  was  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  obtaining  and  governing  the 
country,  according  to  instructions  and  orders 
from  the  queen  and  her  council.  But  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  the  government  was 
to  return  to  such  officers  as  were  appointed 
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:  

by  the  customs  and  laws  of  England,  unless 
the  queen  should  think  proper  to  appoint 
him  governor  of  it  as  a  frontier  country,  he 
alone  to  retain  the  right  of  inheritance,  the 
authority  to  muster  and  call  together  his 
soldiers  throughout  this  district,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  them  upon  the  frontiers  as  he  should 
see  cause  for  its  defence. 

In  this  patent  Sir  Thomas  had  joined 
with  himself  his  illegitimate  son,  Thomas 
Smith,  who,  in  1571,  went  over  to  take 
possession  of  the  Ardes  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body  of  colonists  and  soldiers, 
to  each  of  whom  was  given  a  portion  of  land. 
Sir  Thomas  drew  up  for  his  son  a  paper  of 
orders  and  instructions,  and  another  of  ad- 
vice. His  orders  were  arranged  under  two 
heads, — the  first,  for  the  military  rule  of 
the  colony ;  the  second,  for  the  civil  govern- 
ment; and  he  was  particularly  anxious  to 
establish  provisions  to  hinder  the  colonists 
1  from  forgetting  the  English  manners,  laws, 
and  customs,  and  degenerating  into  the 
rudeness  and  barbarity  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  going  to  settle.  In  fact, 
we  are  informed  that  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition  was,  that  "  those 
half  barbarous  people  might  be  taught  some 
civility." 

On  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  the  young 
Smith  found  in  the  Ardes  a  few  families  of 
old  English  blood,  the  chief  of  whom  was  a 
branch  of  the  Savages,  and  these  at  once 
united  with  the  new  English  settlers.  He 
not  only  attempted  to  conciliate  to  his  in- 
|  terests  the  few  Scottish  families  who  were 
|  in  the  Ardes,  but  he  entered  into  communi- 
!  cation  with  his  neighbour  Sarlcboy  and  the 
;  Scots  of  Clannaboy,  and  after  much  con- 
verse they  came  to  articles  of  agreement; 
the  conditions  of  which  were,  that  Sarleboy 
should  be  denizened,  and  thenceforward  hold 
his  lands  of  the  queen  as  her  faithful  sub- 
ject,_paying  a  yearly  rent  in  acknowledgment. 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  writes  to  lord  Burghley  on 
i  the  27th  of  February,  1573,  "  I  have  received 
i  this  day  letters  from  my  son  out  of  Ireland. 
|  Still  he  proceedeth  with  his  communication 
with  Sarleboy,  to  make  those  two  nations 
all  one ;  and,  as  it  appears,  the  Scot  is  the 
more  earnest,  considering,  indeed,  that  if 
the  English  and  Scottish  should  strive  to- 
gether, when  the  one  hath  weakened  the 
other,  the  wild  Irish,  like  the  put-hawk, 
might  drive  them  out,  or  carry  away  both. 
In  mine  opinion,  the  queen's  majesty  can 
lose  nothing  if  Sarleboy  be  made  denizen 
and  homages  to  her  highness  with  oath  and 


early  rent,  to  acknowledge  the  hold  which 
e  hath,  to  have  it  only  of  the  queen's 
majesty's  gift,  and  to  be  a  faithful  subject, 
or  else  to  lose  his  right.  The  making  of 
him  denizen  may  be  considered,  whether  he 
and  all  his,  in  general  words,  or  him  and  so 
many  as  he  particularly  named ;  and  like- 
wise the  giving  of  the  lands  from  the  queen's 
majesty  to  him  above  all,  or  to  divers  per- 
sons named,  or  by  particular  means  from  me 
and  my  son.  But  if  her  majesty  be  resolved 
once  of  the  end,  that  is,  to  make  him  denizen 
and  as  near  English,  the  manner  now  may 
the  easilier  be  considered  and  directed." 

At  their  first  arrival,  the  colonists  received 
some  support  and  countenance  from  theEng- 
lish  garrison  placed  in  the  important  post  of 
Carnckfergus ;  but  the  parsimonious  policy 
of  Elizabeth  led  her  to  take  advantage  of 
this  expedition  to  withdraw  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  that  garrison,  and  so  leave  the  de- 
fence of  Carrickfergus  to  the  soldiers  in  the 

f>rivate  pay  of  the  new  adventurer.  The  co- 
onists  appear  to  have  been  much  harassed 
by  the  natives  during  the  winter  which  fol- 
lowed their  arrival,  and  to  have  felt  severely 
the  want  of  reinforcements.  Even  Carrick- 
fergus was  threatened,  and  the  settlers  were 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  queen  for  support. 
"  I  trust,"  says  Elizabeth's  secretary,  in  the 
letter  just  quoted,  "  the  queen's  majesty,  if 
her  highness  will  bestow  no  foot  or  horsemen 
upon  my  son,  will  at  least  this  year  suffer 
those  bands  to  be  there  to  countenance  and 
support  that  new  begun  aid  and  fort,  and  not 
leave  it  so  naked  as  it  hath  been  all  this  win- 
ter, by  cassing  (breaking^  of  those  bands 
which  heretofore  were  the  defence  of  Carrick- 
fergus and  the  harbour  of  the  north.  Certain 
it  is,  that  if  my  son  had  not  relieved  the  lord  of 
Harvey's  band  at  his  own  charge,  Carrickfer- 

ffus  had  been  in  great  danger,  or  else  clean 
ost." 

Thomas  Smith  appears  to  have  acted  with 
quite  as  much  prudence  and  moderation  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
As  a  colonizer,  he  came  upon  lands  inha- 
bited by  people  who  had  the  prior  claim  of 
possession,  and  who,  although  they  were  few, 
and  derived  little  enjoyment  from  them, 
were  not  willing  to  surrender  them  at  dis- 
cretion. Hence  there  was  from  the  first  a 
war  of  hatred  and  extermination  between 
the  English  and  the  wild  Irish.  The  treaty 
with  Sarleboy  was  not  brought  to  a  final 
conclusion.  It  was  probably  cut  short,  like 
so  many  of  sir  Thomas  Smith's  projects  in 
Ireland,  by  the  untimely  fate  of  his  son.  Not 
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many  days  after  the  date  of  the  letter  quoted 
above,  the  leader  of  the  colony  of  the  Ardes 

1  was  treacherously  attacked  and  slain  by  one 
of  the  O'Neills,  of  the  family  of  the  old  Irish 
rulers  of  Clannaboy,  at  the  very  moment  when 

!  these  new  adventurers,  who  had  purchased 
portions  of  the  land,  were  preparing  to  start 
to  join  the  colony.    The  latter  continued 

!  still  to  hold  its  ground,  and  sir  Thomas  Smith 
watched  over  its  welfare  till  his  death,  in 
1577.  The  territory  of  the  Ardes  remained 
in  his  family  till  the  accession  of  James  I., 
when  they  were  unjustly  deprived  of  it 
through  the  intrigues  of  some  of  that  king's 
Scottish  favourites. 

The  prospect  of  self-aggrandizement  in 
Ulster  was,  at  the  time  of  Thomas  Smith's 
death,  attracting  the  attention  of  personages 
of  higher  rank  and  influence.  Some  com- 
motions had  taken  plucc  in  the  district  of 
Clannaboy,  which  gave  alarm  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  Walter  Devereux  earl  of  Essex, 
a  nobleman  of  an  enterprizing  temper,  offered 
his  services  to  reduce  that  district,  and  plant 
it  with  English  settlers.  The  plan  is  said  to 
have  received  secret  encouragement  from  the 

'  aspiring  earl  of  Leicester  and  others  who 
were  anxious  to  remove  the  earl  of  Essex 
to  a  distance  from  court,  and  the  proposal 
was  readily  accepted.    It  was  agreed  that 

!  the  earl  should  be  invested  with  a  moiety 
of  the  country  to  be  thus  planted ;  that  an 
army  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  forces 
should  be  maintained,  and  fortifications 
raised,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  queen 

!  and  Essex ;  that  every  horseman  who  should 
voluntarily  engage  in  this  expedition  for  two 
years,  should  receive  a  grant  of  four  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  every  footman,  two  hun- 
dred, at  a  rent  of  two  pence  the  acre ;  and 
that  the  earl  should  be  commander-in-chief 
for  seven  years,  and,  in  concurrence  with 
the  crown,  continue  the  plantation  until  a 
thousand  English  settlers  should  be  estab- 
lished in  each  moiety. 

So  sanguine  were  the  hopes  entertained  of 
this  expedition,  that  the  earl  of  Essex  mort- 
gaged his  estates  to  the  queen  for  ten  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  the  lords  Dacre  and  Rich, 
sir  Henry  Knollys,  and  his  four  brothers, 
three  sons  of  lord  Norris,  and  several  other 
Englishmen  of  distinction,  determined  to 
risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  it.  But  the 
earl  met  with  delays  and  impediments  at 
every  step,  chiefly  promoted,  it  was  said,  by 

,  his  secret  enemies,  which  eventually  broke 
his  spirit  and  paralyzed  his  exertions.  The 
first  of  these  arose  from  a  dispute  concerning 
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the  degree  of  authority  with  which  the  com-  | 
mander  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  entrusted. 
Sir  Henry  Sydney  had  obtained  his  recal  from 
the  government  of  Ireland,  which  was  now 
entrusted  to  sir  William  Fitzwilliams.  This 
deputy  saw  in  the  powers  which  were  to  be 
given  to  the  earl  of  Essex  a  diminution 
of  his  own  authority,  and  he  remonstrated  ] 
warmly  against  the  carl's  commission,  and 
what  he  treated  as  an  unreasonable  attempt 
to  form  a  settlement  in  Ulster,  which  was 
then,  he  said,  in  a  state  of  violent  commotion, 
and  required  the  authority  and  power  of  the  j 
deputy  himself,  and  not  the  presence  of  a  j 
band  of  new  adventurers,  to  reduce  it  to 
order.    Essex's  friends,  and  still  more,  it  is 
said,  his  enemies,  prevailed  with  the  queen 
to  persist  in  her  plan,  but  she  now  appeased 
the  jealousy  of  sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  by 
arranging  that  the  earl  should  receive  his  i 
commission  from  the  lord  deputy,  so  as  to 
appear  to  act  under  his  orders.    Other  ex-  I 
cuses  for  delay  soon  presented  themselves,  ' 
and  it  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1573  that 
the  carl  was  enabled  to  proceed  to  Ireland. 
He  sent  an  official  information  to  the  lord 
deputy  Fitzwilliams,  that  he  was  coming 
to  take  possession  of  the  forfeited  lands  in 
the  Glyns,  Routes,  and  Clannaboy,  and  a 
proclamation  was  made,  that  the  object  of 
his  coming  was  not  hostility  to  the  Irish,  but 
that  it  was  his  design  merely  to  expel  the 
Scots. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  it  known  that 
the  earl  had  landed  with  his  formidable 
force  at  Carrickfergus,  than  the  Irish  of 
Clannaboy  arose  in  arms  under  their  chief- 
tain, Brian  mac  Felim  O'Neill,  and  they 
were  assisted  in  resisting  the  English  not 
only  by  Hugh,  the  son  of  Matthew  of  Dun- 
gannon,  but  by  Turlough  O'Neill  himself. 
These  chieftains,  following  the  old  system 
of  warfare  of  their  countrymen,  harassed 
the  forces  of  the  earl  of  Essex  by  continual 
attacks  and  skirmishes;  and  he  soon  found  i 
that  his  men  were  many  of  them  unfitted  [ 
for  the  service,  and  that  he  had  agents  of : 
his  enemies  in  his  own  ranks  who  were  busy  | 
thwarting  his  plans,  nor  was  he  himself 
fitted  by  superior  energies  or  talents  to  over-  i 
come  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  \ 
contend.    To  add  to  his  mortification,  the 
lord  Rich,  sir  Henry  Knollys,  and  others  of 
the  more  distinguished  of  his  associates,  de-  i 
sorted  his  standard,  and,  making  one  excuse  I 
or  another,  returned  to  their  native  country.  I 

Attacked  by  the  combined  strength  of  the 
O'Neills,  Essex  appears  to  liave  tried  to 
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strengthen   himself  hy  alliance  with  the 
O'Donnells  and  Mac  Mahons,  and  Con  the 
son  of  Calvagh  O'Donncll  repaired  to  him 
in  his  camp.    But  his  conduct  having  given 
ground  for  suspicion,  he  was  there  placed 
under  arrest,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Dublin, 
and  the  carl  of  Essex  seized  upon  his  strong 
castle  of  Li  (ford.    Soon  after  this  event, 
the  earl  met  Brian  mac  Felim  in  the  field, 
and  the  Irish  chieftain  was  defeated  with 
the  slaughter  of  nearly  two  hundred  of  his 
men,  Brian  himself  and  his  wife  being  made 
prisoners.    According  to  the  Irish  accounts, 
which  make  no  mention  of  this  defeat, 
Essex  now  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Brian  mac  Felim,  and  the  latter,  in  sign  of 
reconciliation,  invited  the  English,  with  the 
earl  and  the  lord  deputy,  to  a  tumultuous 
feast,  where  they  eat  and  drank  in  the  midst 
of  great  rejoicing  during  three  days  and 
three  nights.    At  the  end  of  that  time, 
without  any  previous  intimation  of  displea- 
sure, the  earl,  we  are  told,  called  in  his 
soldiers,  and  caused  all  the  Irish  to  be  put 
to  the  sword,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age, 
sparing  only  Brian  and  his  wife  and  brother, 
who  were  sent  in  chains  to  Dublin,  where 
th«y  were   treated  as  rebels,  and  put  to 
death  and  quartered.    Perhaps  we  may  still 
I  be-  permitted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  tale 
of  atrocity,  until  some  more  substantial 
authorities  be  discovered  in  support  of  it. 
It  seems  difficult  to  explain  why  the  earl, 
after  having  taken  the  Irish  chieftain  pri- 
soner in  a  decisive  battle,  should  set  him  at 
liberty  with  the  mere  object  of  recapturing 
him  by  a  disgraceful  act  of  treachery. 

These  were  the  only  exploits  performed 
by  the  earl  of  Essex  in  fulfilment  of  the 
extravagant  hopes  held  out  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  expedition,  and  he  now 
only  became  involved  every  day  in  greater 
perplexities,  and  the  high  title  given  to  him 
of  earl  marshal  of  Ireland,  seemed  but  a 
mockery  of  his  incapacity.  He  wrote  to 
the  queen  pathetically  describing  his  diffi- 
culties and  mortifications;  but  Elizabeth, 
in  spite  of  the  influence  of  her  courtiers, 
was  evidently  convinced  in  her  own  mind 
of  the  futility  of  Essex's  plans,  and  she 
was  reluctant  to  embark  further  in  it. 
The  manner  in  which  she  went  on  resolving, 
and  as  often  revoking  her  resolutions,  is 
described  in  the  private  correspondence  of 
her  secretary,  sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  took 
a  greater  interest  in  this  expedition,  because 
on  its  success  depended  in  no  small  degree 
the  value  of  his  own  lands  in  the  Ardes.  In 
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the  spring  of  1575,  the  queen's  irresolution 
on  this  matter  seems  to  have  given  great 
anxiety  to  her  secretary,  who  communicated 
his  sentiments  somewhat  freely  to  the  lord 
treasurer  Burghley.    After  many  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject,  at  length  one  night, 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  March  in 
the  year  just  mentioned,  the  queen  opened 
the  subject  to  sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  de- 
clared her  dislike  of  the  enterprise  of  Ulster 
on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  those  em- 
ployed in  it.    She  asked  him  what  men  of 
counsel  and  wisdom  there  were  into  whose 
hands  might  be  committed  so  great  a  mass 
of  money  and  so  great  a  charge  as  was  now 
required.  The  conversation  which  followed, 
as  described  by  the  secretary  himself,  was 
highly  characteristic.    The  latter  replied  to 
the  queen  that  the  counsel  what  and  how 
to  do  therein  was  already  taken,  and  that  a 
"  plat,"  or  plan,  had  been  laid  down  by 
the  earl  of  Essex,  allowed  of  by  the  lord 
deputy  and  council  in  Ireland,  and  approved  j 
by  the  lords  of  her  council  in  London,  and 
that  she,  by  letters  to  the  lord  deputy  and 
to  the  earl  of  Essex,  had  given  her  consent 
to  it.  Consultation,  he  said,  had  been  taken, 
and  now  was  the  time  for  action,  to  which 
her  majesty  had  set  a  good  beginning  by 
giving  a  warrant  for  the  half  year's  charges. 
And,  said  he,  "counsels  be  commonly  of 
old  men,  grave  men,  and  full  of  experience, 
and  at  home ;  the  execution  is  to  be  done 
by   young  men,   captains,   and  soldiers, 
abroad.     And   my  lord   of  Essex  hath 
shown  great  wisdom,  courage,  and  boldness 
hitherto,  and  brought  it  to  a  very  good  pass 
for  a  beginning;  and  now,  having  more  ex- 
perience, and  Malby  and  other  captains 
with  him  of  courage,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  he  should  bring  it  to  a  good  end." 
"  Yea,"  said  the  queen,  "  but  who  hath  he 
with  him  but  Malby  ?  Shall  I  trust  so  great 
a  matter  to  him,  and  such  a  mass  of 
money?    Who  shall  have  the  charge  of  it?" 
"  Madam,"   replied   the  secretary,   "  the 
money  is  to  be  committed  to  the  treasurer 
there;  and  upon  his  accounts  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  captains  and  soldiers  for 
their  wages  and  victuals,  and  upon  fortifica- 
tions.   If  he  do  keep  his  plat,  then  he  fol- 
loweth  that  which  the  wisest  heads  of  the 
counsellors  in  England  think  fit  and  best  to 
be  done;  otherwise  he  decciveth  them,  and 
your  highness,  and  most  of  all  himself; 
j  which  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should,  and  I 
trust  he  will  not  do."     Still  the  queen 
;  haq>ed  upon  the  want  of  able  ministers, 
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and  some  time  again  passed  before  she  came 
to  a  final  resolution. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  earl  had  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  England,  and  there  solicit 
his  own  cause.*  In  1576  he  returned  with 
considerable  reinforcements,  to  make  a  new 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  settling  the 
district  of  Clannaboy ;  but  it  was  only  to 
meet  with  new  disappointments.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  still  persecuted  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester ;  a  difference  arose 
between  him  and  the  queen  as  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  two  thousand  settlers 
were  to  be  distributed ;  and,  at  last,  wearied 
and  broken-spirited,  the  earl  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  the  plan  was  abandoned.  From 
Dublin,  Essex  addressed  to  the  lord  deputy 
Sydney  bitter  complaints  and  remonstrances 
against  the  injustice  with  which  he  considered 
he  had  been  treated,  and  the  impolicy  of  not 
carrying  out  the  engagement  he  had  entered 
into  with  some  of  the  lords  of  Ulster,  best 
affected  to  the  English  government,  such  as 
O'Donnell,  Mac  Mahon,  and  others,  "  whom, 
on  the  pledged  word  of  the  queen,  he  had, 
as  it  were,  undone,  abused,  and  bewitched 
with  fair  promises."  It  was  not  long  after 
this  that  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
dysentery  at  Dublin,  and  of  this  disease, 
combined  perhaps  with  a  broken  heart,  he 
died  in  Dublin,  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
1576.  It  was  generally  believed  that  this 
nobleman  was  poisoned  by  an  agent  of  his 
enemy,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  his- 
torian Camden  assures  us,  that  the  sus- 
pected poisoner  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him  in  public.  The  suspicion  of  unfair 
play  was  strengthened  by  the  circumstance, 
that,  immediately  after  his  death,  the  earl 
of  Leicester  obtained  a  divorce  from  his 
own  wife,  in  order  to  marry  the  widowed  I 
countess  of  Essex. 

At  no  period  since  Elizabeth's  accession 
to  the  throne,  had  Ireland  presented  such  a 
general  picture  of  turbulence,  as  under  the 
government  of  sir  William  Fitzwilliams. 
For  a  moment,  after  the  submission  of 
James  fitz  Maurice  of  Desmond,  that  island 
seemed  to  give  some  promise  of  returning 
to  peace.  The  vigour  of  Sir  John  Perrott's 
government,  and  the  impartial  and  unhesi- 
tating manner  in  which  the  law  was  adminis- 
tered and  executed  under  his  presidency, 
seemed  to  have  changed  the  face  of  Mun- 

*  The  Irish  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  pretend 
that  the  earl  of  Essex  was  expelled  from  Ireland  by 
sir  Henry  Sydney  on  his  re-appointment  to  the 
government     The  name  of  Sydney  was  popular 
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ster.    Hooker,  who  as  an  attendant  on  sir 
Peter  Carew,  took  a  special  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  southern  province,  tells  us 
how  Perrott,  "  after  their  deserts,  executed 
in  infinite  numbers"  the  lawless  followers  ' 
of  James  fitz  Maurice;  "and  having  thus  I 
rid  the  garden  from  these  weeds,  and  rooted  , 
up  the  fields  from  these  thorns,  he  entered 
into  the  government  by  order  of  law ;  and 
from  place  to  place  throughout  all  Munster, 
he  travelleth  and  keepeth  his  sessions  and 
courts,  hearing  every  man's  complaints,  and  j 
redresseth  their  griefs ;  and  in  short  time 
brought  the  same  to  such  a  quietness  and 
peaceable  estate,  that  whereas  no  man  before  | 
could  pass  through  the  country  but  was  in  , 
danger  to  be  murdered  and  robbed  ;  and  no  ! 
man  durst  turn  his  cattle  into  the  fields 
without  watch,  and  keep  them  in  barns  in 
the  night-time  ; — now,  every  man,  with  a 
white  stick  only  in  his  hands,  and  with  great 
treasures,  might  and  did  travel  without  fear 
or  danger  where  he  would  (as  the  writer  , 
hereof  by  trial  knew  it  to  be  true)  ;  and  the 
white  sheep  did  keep  the  black,  and  all  the 
beasts  lay  continually  in  the  fields,  without 
any  stealing  or  preying.    And  now,"  con-  ; 
tinues  Hooker,  "  when  he  had  thus  quieted 
this  province,  and  settled  all  things  in  good 
order,  than  he  beginneth  to  reform  then- 
manners  in  life,  and  common  conversation, 
and  apparel,  suffering  no  glibes,  nor  like 
usages  of  the  Irishry,  to  be  used  among  the 
men,  nor  the  Egyptiacal  rolls  upon  womens' 
heads  to  be  worne ;  whereat,  though  the  j 
ladies  and  gentlewomen  were  somewhat 
grieved,  yet  they  yielded,  and,  giving  the 
same  over,  did  wear  hats  after  the  English 
manner."    Even  the  Irish  annalists  of  the 
time  speak  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  sir  John  Perrott  had  "  pacified  and 
subdued  the  country ; "  and  they  acknow- 
ledge, that  when  not  long  afterwards  he  was 
recalled,  "  the  departure  of  the  president 
was  lamented  by  the  poor,  the  widow,  the 
infirm,  and  indigent  of  the  country." 

The  sentiments  of  Elizabeth  were,  in 
general,  far  more  liberal  towards  the  Irish, 
than  those  of  her  officers  in  that  country. 
She  seems  to  have  contemplated  with  horror 
the  green  plains  of  the  Emerald  isle  reddened 
continually  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants; 
she  wished  to  conciliate  the  Irish  chieftains 
to  her  rule  by  forbearance  and  lenity  ;  and 

among  the  Irish,  while  that  of  the  earl  of  Essex  wai 
an  object  of  great  detestation,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
tended treachery  and  cruelty. 
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she  was  willing  to  look  upon  their  religious 
prejudices  with  indulgence.     But  she  had 
]  to  deal  with  people  who,  habituated  from 
long  custom  to  turbulence  and  suspicion, 
did  not  appreciate  her  intentions;  whose 
religious  hostility  was  continually  stirred  up 
by  foreign  emissaries,  and  whose  character 
and  condition,  from  their  distance  from  her 
court,  she  only  partially  understood.  Her 
deputies  went  always  with  directions  to  put 
in  practice  the  policy  which  her  inclinations 
suggested ;  but  they  no  sooner  began  to  act, 
than,  irritated  by  the  opposition  they  en- 
countered on  every  side,  they  found  them- 
selves dragged  irresistibly  into  the  severer 
j  measures  of  their  predecessors.    Such  was 
the  case  with  the  new  lord  deputy,  sir  Wil- 
liam Fitzwilliams,  although  a  man,  by  long 
experience,  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  and  the  character  of  the 
people  he  was  called  to  rule.    We  are  told, 
that  he  found  the  country  "  somewhat 
quiet;"  and,  in  the  hope,  not  only  of  con- 
tinuing, but  of  increasing,  this  tranquillity, 
he  began  by  establishing  certain  principles 
of  government  which  were  to  rule  his  con- 
duct, and  that  of  all  his  ministers.    The  first 
of  these  related  to  the  encouragement  of 
religion ;  the  second  was,  "  that  the  common 
peace  and  quietness  throughout  the  whole 
land  might  and  should  be  conserved,  and  all 
occasions  of  the  breach  thereof  and  of  all 
quarrels  and  divisions  to  be  cut  off;"  the 
third,  that  the  revenues  should  be  more 
carefully  husbanded,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  diminish  the  queen's  "  excessive  charges;" 
and  the  last  was,  "  that  the  laws  and  justice 
might  have  their  due  course,  and  be  current 
throughout  the  whole  land,  and  the  judges 
and  officers  should  uprightly  minister  justice 
to  each  man  according  to  his  desert,  and  that 
all  the  soldiers  should  be  kept  in  that  dis- 
cipline as  to  them  appertaincth." 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  rules  like  these 
were  more  easily  made  than  practised  ;  and 
the  new  deputy  had  hardly  taken  into  his 
hands  the  reins  of  government,  when  the 
hydra  head  of  discord  raised  itself  through- 
out the  land.  It  showed  itself  first  among 
the  Cavenaghs  of  Leinster.  Brian  mac 
Cahir  Cavenagh,  of  Knocking  in  the  county 
of  Carlow,  having  quarrelled  with  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  that  neighbourhood, 
Robert  Browne  of  Malrenkam,  invaded  his 
lands,  ravaged  them  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  slew  Browne  himself.  The  English 
landowners  of  Wexford  took  up  Robert 
Browne's  quarrel,  and  made  war  upon  Brien 


mac  Cahir,  and  their  hostilities  threw  that 
part  of  the  country  into  wild  commotion. 
At  length  the  Wexford  gentlemen  allowed 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  snare  by  their 
enemies,  and  Brian  mac  Cahir  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter,  although  much 
inferior  to  them  in  numbers.  Having  once 
taken  up  arms,  the  Cavenagh  remained  in 
rebellion  during  two  years,  and  then  he 
made  his  submission,  "  confessing  in  writing 
his  foul  disorders  and  outrages,  and  yet 
firmly  avouching  that  the  quarrel  did  not 
begin  by  him,  nor  by  his  means."  He 
thenceforth  became  a  faithful  subject,  and 
became  warmly  attached  to  sir  Peter  Carew. 

Next  after  the  Cavenaghs,  the  O'Connors 
and  the  O'Moores  rebelled,  and  carried 
devastation  through  thedistrictsin  their  occu- 
pation. The  south  of  Munster  was  thrown 
into  new  agitation  by  the  escape  of  the  earl 
of  Desmond,  who  had  been  retained  in 
Dublin  on  his  parole.  Under  pretence  of 
hunting,  he  is  said  to  have  mounted  a  fleet 
horse,  and,  flying  to  the  south,  reached  his 
own  country  in  safety.  There  his  retainers 
and  friend*  soon  assembled  around  him,  and 
he  took  possession  of  his  castles  and  estates  ; 
without  actually  declaring  war  against  the 
government,  he  assumed  a  position  which 
gave  so  much  alarm,  that  preparations  were 
made  even  in  England  in  full  apprehension 
of  a  new  and  formidable  rebellion  in  the 
south.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
Desmond  turned  his  arms  against  those 
chiefs  of  the  south  who  had  been  the  here- 
ditary enemies  of  his  family,  or  who  had 
trespassed  on  his  possessions  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
Mac  Carthy  More.  The  earl's  brother,  sir 
John  of  Desmond,  also  took  up  arms,  and 
captured  a  strong  castle  in  the  district  of 
Clonmel.  The  lord  deputy,  informed  of 
these  disorders,  raised  the  forces  of  the  pale, 
and,  joining  with  the  earl  of  Ormond  and 
the  Butlers,  marched  into  Desmond,  and 
took  the  castle  of  Derry-an-Lair,  the  garrison 
of  which  were  immediately  executed  as 
rebels.  This  act  of  severity  produced  an 
immediate  effect ;  many  of  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond's adherents  forsook  him ;  and  the  earl 
himself  made  his  submission  and  obtained 
his  peace  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of  his 
strong  fortresses  of  Castlemaine,  Dungarvan, 
and  Kenry. 

The  more  northern  district  of  Thomond 
was  at  the  same  time  involved  in  still  greater 
commotion.  Besides  the  quarrels  between 
the  O'Briens  and  the  Burkes,  there  arose  a 
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violent  dissension  amung  the  O'Briens  them- 
selves. On  one  side  were  the  earl  of  Tho- 
tnond  and  his  hrothcr  Turlough  O'Brien,  and 
on  the  other,  Donal  O'Brien  and  Tcige 
O'Brien,  their  near  kinsmen.  The  cause  of 
hostilities  hetween  the  two  parties  in  1573 
was  the  desertion  of  one  of  the  party  of 
Donal  and  Tcige  to  the  party  of  the  earl. 
The  former  were  assisted  by  the  Geraldines 
of  the  south,  while  the  latter  were  supported 
by  the  Butlers  and  the  Mac  Sweeneys. 
The  earl  of  Thomond  was  abseut  from  his 
territory,  which  perhaps  encouraged  the 
other  party  to  give  the  provocation,  upon 
which  the  earl's  brother,  Turlough,  raised 
his  forces  and  called  in  his  allies,  and  invaded 
south  Thomond,  laying  waste  the  lands  of 
his  enemies  with  wild  ferocity.  But  the 
latter,  goaded  by  this  attack,  rose  under  Do- 
nal O'Brien,  aud  pursued  the  invaders  as 


they  were  carrying  off  their  plunder.  A 
battle  was  fought  by  the  two  parties  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  and  the  people  of  south  Con- 
naught  gained  a  complete  victory,  slaughter- 
ing great  numbers  of  their  enemies,  and 
retaking  the  plunder. 

Connaught  was  not  much  more  tranquil 
than  Munster.  There  the  sons  of  the  earl 
of  Clanrickard  were  again  in  rebellion,  and 
most  of  the  Irish  septs  were  engaged  in  mu- 
tual strife.  To  crown  all,  the  retreat  of  the 
earl  of  Essex  having  given  encouragement 
to  the  disaffected  in  Ulster,  Sarleboy,  and 
the  Scots  under  his  rule,  rose  in  arms  and 
made  a  desperate  attack  upon  Carrickfergus, 
and,  though  the  Scots  were  eventually  driven 
away  by  the  garrison,  it  was  not  without 
considerable  loss  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  to 
the  townsmen. 


GRAND 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  I 


ARASSEDand  wearied 
by  Mjch  an  accumula- 
tion of  disorders,  we 
need  not  be  surprised 
if  sir  William  Fitzwil- 
lianis  gladly  resigned 
his  charge  into  the 
hands  of  sir  Henry 
Sydney,  whose  talents 
were  again  called  in  to  grapple  with  difficul- 
ties which  he  had  already  more  than  once 
encountered  with  success.  In  the  latter  part 
of  September,  1575,  sir  Henry  Sydney  came 
to  Ireland  for  the  last  time,  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Irish  annalist,  he  M  found  all 
Ireland  in  one  wave  of  war  and  commotion." 
It  was  the  moment  of  the  attack  upon  Car- 
rickfergus by  Sarleboy,  and,  for  this  and 
other  causes,  the  lord  deputy's  attention  was 
naturally  called  first  to  the  northern  province. 
About  the  time  of  his  arrival,  two  chiefs  of 


Eale,  proceeded  immediately  with  an  army  to 
)rogheda,  on  his  way  to  Carrickfergus.  The 
lrishry  of  Ulster  he  found  "grown  very 
insolent,  and  of  such  force  and  head,  as  cap- 
tain Selby  and  Bawmford,  clerk  of  the 
check,  coming  from  Knockfergus  (Carrick- 
fergus), with  fifty  horsemen  in  their  com- 
pany, were  set  upon  and  chased  by  the  lrishry 
two  or  three  times  by  the  way,  and  hardly 
escaped  without  danger  of  taking."  From 
Dundalk  Sydney  entered  the  Newry,  a  dis- 
trict then  held  by  the  marshal,  sir  Nicholas 
Bagnall ;  and  he  observes :  "  I  found  such 
good  policy  and  order  in  the  countries  where 
the  marshall  dwelleth,  his  lands  so  well 
manured,  his  tenants  so  cherished  and  main- 
tained, the  town  so  well  planted  with  inha- 
bitants, and  increased  in  beauty  and  building, 
as  he  is  much  to  be  commended,  as  well  that 
he  useth  the  tenants  to  live  so  wealthily 
under  him,  as  his  own  bounty  and  large  hos- 


tile north,  Con  O'Donncll  and  Con  O'Neill,  pi  tali  ty  and  housekeeping ;  so  able  and  wil- 

'  ling  to  give  entertainment  to  so  many,  and 
chiefly  to  all  those  that  have  occasion  to 
.  travel  to  or  fro  northwards,  his  house  lying 
Skerries  on  the  12th  of  September,  and  after  in  the  open  highway  to  their  passage." 
leaving  good  order  for  the  government  of  the  |    When  the  lord  deputy  approached  the 


both  imprisoned  in  Dublin,  made  their 
escape,  and  took  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Tir- 
conuell  and  Tyrone,    Sydney  landed  at  the 
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scene  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  enterprise,  and 
the  territories  granted  to  the  new  English 
settlers,  the  country  presented  a  different 
appearance,  having  been  repeatedly  ravaged 
and  wasted  in  the  struggles  between  the  natives 
and  the  invaders.  "  The  Fews,"  he  says,  "  the 
country  of  Felim  Roe's  sons,  and  Orrery,  the 
O'Hanlon's  country,  I  found  in  extreme  dis- 
order, not  only  for  universal  waste  of  them- 
selves, but  for  the  intolerable  annoyances 
and  spoils  of  their  neighbours  in  both  borders, 
as  well  English  as  Irish.  The  lands  of  both 
which  countries  were  given  by  her  majesty 
by  indenture  to  Chatterton,  who  now  re- 
maineth  there  in  England,  I  suppose  half 
dismayed  of  the  untoward  success  of  this 
enterprise,  and  the  little  possibility  he  findeth 
either  in  himself  or  his  partners  to  do  any 
good."  He  suggests  that  the  queen  should 
compound  with  the  English  grantees,  and 
make  new  grants  to  the  original  holders,  who 
would  probably  thus  become  good  subjects. 
"  Next,"  says  Sydney,  "  I  came  to  Enagh, 
or  Maguire's  country,  which  is  not  yet  reco- 
vered, but  feeleth  still  the  heavy  burthen  of 
former  spoils,  and  impeached  with  present 
ill  neighbourhood,  and  the  worse  planted, 
manured,  and  inhabited,  for  that  he  is  not 
sure  of  it,  by  any  certain  estate,  and  there- 
fore desireth  by  petition  that  he  may  have 
it  confirmed  unto  him  from  her  majesty. 
He  hath,  since  the  first  time  I  brought  him 
•  out  of  subjection  to  O'Neill,  remained  a  con- 
stant and  assured  good  subject,  grown  civil 
and  very  tractable,  accompanied  me  this 
journey  himself  and  his  force  with  that  for- 
wardness to  serve  her  majesty,  as  there 
wanted  no  token  of  good  will  wherein  he 
might  express  any  note  of  assured  fidelity 
and  obedience." 

The  country  beyond  this,  which  had 
been  granted  to  Nicholas  Malby,  was  found 
"all  desolate  and  waste,  full  of  thieves,  out- 
laws, and  unreclaimed  people;"  the  old 
Irish  holders  not  daring  to  occupy  the  land 
from  fear  of  the  English,  and  the  English 
j  not  venturing  to  occupy  it  on  account  of 
■  the  Irish.  In  Lecale  Sydney  "found  divers 
i  very  honest  freeholders,  but  much  of  the 
country  waste,  but  now  on  the  mending 
hand,  and  far  the  better  since  the  earl  of 
i  Essex  had  it,  and  that  by  his  planting  of 
tenants  and  placing  of  soldiers,  so  that  it 
doth  very  well  defend  itself."    Beyond  this 
district  he  found  the  country  in  a  state  of 
insurrrection,  and  the  Irish  under  some  of 
their   chieftains,  presented  themselves  in 
arms,  and  dogged  him  on  his  way.  The 


Ardes  were  in  an  improving  condition,  and 
the  English  settlers  were  taking  courage  to 
cultivate  their  lands.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Belfast,  and  so  into  Clannuboy,  which 
he  found  utterly  disinhabited,  and  its  Irish 
ruler  refused  to  hold  any  conference  with 
him.  "The  town  of  Carrickfergus,"  Sydney 
continues,  "  I  found  much  decayed  and  iin-  j 
poverished,  no  ploughs  going  at  all  where 
before  were  many,  and  of  great  store  of 
kine  and  cattle  belonging  to  the  town  now 
few  or  none  left.  Church  and  houses,  saving 
castles,  burnt;  the  inhabitants  fled;  not 
above  six  householders  of  any  countenance 
left  remaining,  so  that  their  miserable  state 
and  servile  fear  was  to  be  pitied;  yet  they 
so  comforted  to  hear  of  her  majesty's  gra- 
cious disposition  to  wall  their  town  (whereby 
they  assured  themselves  of  safety  and  quiet 
dwelling  hereafter),  as  that  hope  hath  and 
doth  procure  and  draw  divers  to  resort  and 
build  there,  which  when  it  shall  be  done, 
the  townsmen  will  multiply  in  number,  and 
thereby  will  follow  an  increase  of  a  yearly 
growing  revenue  to  her  majesty." 

The  neighbouring  district  of  the  Glynnes 
and  Route  were  inhabited  by  the  Scots, 
under  Sarleboy.  "  The  country  full  of 
corn  and  cattle,  and  the  Scot  very  haughty 
and  proud,  by  reason  of  the  late  victories  i 
he  hath  had  against  our  men."  Sydney, 
however,  brought  the  Scottish  chief  to  a 
treaty,  and  they  concluded  a  suspension  of 
all  hostilities  until  the  petition  of  Sarle- 
boy should  have  been  considered  by  the 
queen. 

Having  thus  effected  the  main  object  of 
his  visit,  Sydney  returned  by  another  route 
to  the  Newry  and  to  Armagh,  at  which  city 
he  found  "the  church  all  down,  the  town  \ 
miserable,  the  fort  imperfect,  not  worth  the 
charge  of  keeping,  if  there  be  peaceful  pro- 
ceeding." Here  came  to  him  the  wife  of 
Turlough  O'Neill,  who  is  described  as  a 
lady  "very  well  spoken,  of  great  modesty, 
good  nurture,  parentage,  and  disposition ;  a 
great  desire  she  hath  to  have  her  husband 
live  like  a  good  subject,  and  to  have  him 
nobilitated."  The  day  following  Turlough 
himself  came  to  the  lord  deputy's  camp, 
without  requiring  pledge,  promise,  or  hos- 
tage, and  remained  there  two  days,  "using 
himself  with  such  subjection  and  reverence, 
and  reposing  such  confidence  and  trust  in 
me,  as  in  all  his  speeches  he  referred  himself 
to  be  adjudged,  directed,  and  satisfied  by 
me."  His  first  demands  were  not  acceded 
to,  because  he  asked  in  general  terms  for  as 
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ample  an  estate  and  rule  as  others  of  his  I 
surname  had  had  before  him.  He  there- 
upon abated  his  pretensions,  and  made  his 
submission  on  terms  which  the  deputy 
judged  right  to  be  accepted.  Other  chiefs 
of  the  north  showed  a  willingness  to  become 
peaceful  subjects  of  the  English  crown,  on 
their  lands  being  assured  to  them  according 
to  the  English  laws. 

Towards  the  middle  of  November,  Sydney 
returned  to  Droghcda,  and  immediately  af- 
j  terwards,  having  visited  the  county  of  Louth, 
j  which  he  also  found  in  an  impoverished  state, 
he  proceeded  on  a  progress  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Lei nster,  which  had  not  escaped 
from  the  disorders  that  broke  out  under  his 
predecessor,  and  which  had  now  more  re- 
cently suffered  from  a  visitation  of  the 
plague.  Meath  was  "  cursedly  scorched  on 
the  outside"  by  the  incursions  of  the  O'Con- 
nors and  the  O'Molloys  in  a  late  rebellion ; 
but  it  was  already  recovering,  and  received 
benefit,  not  only  from  the  faithful  manner 
in  which  the  Irish  chiefs  were  now  per- 
forming the  conditions  of  their  submission, 
but  by  the  "just  dealing"  of  their  neighbour 
O'Reilly,  whom  and  his  country  Sydney 
describes  as  "  the  justest  Irishman  and  the 
best  ruled  Irish  country  by  an  Irishman  that 
is  in  all  Ireland."  The  borders  of  Westmeath 
were  also  "  sore  spoiled"  by  rebels,  and  the 
whole  of  that  country  was  in  need  of  refor- 
1  mation.  In  some  parts  the  queen's  writ 
was  not  yet  current.  The  borders  of  the 
county  of  Dublin  were  still  greatly  annoyed 
by  some  of  the  turbulent  O'Byrnes.  The 
counties  of  Kildare  and  Carlow  were  over- 
i  run  with  outlaws,  in  consequence  of  whose 
.  depredations  nearly  half  the  country  lay 
waste.  The  depredators  belonged  chiefly  to 
the  septs  of  the  O'Moores,  the  Byrnes,  and 
the  Cavenaghs.  Wexford  was  in  a  similar 
condition ;  and  the  districts  forming  the 
King's  and  Queen's  counties  were,  in  part, 
almost  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  male- 
factors, who  had  their  chief  harbour  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  which  the  lord  deputy 
designates  as  the  "  sink  and  receptacle  of 
innumerable  cattle  and  goods  stolen  out  of 
many  other  countries,  but  undone  by  their 
own  idle  men,  and  partly  by  harbouring  of 
persecuted  rebels."  Here,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Kilkenny,  Rory  Ogc,  an  Irish 
chief  who  had  already  given  great  trouble  to 
the  English  government,  came  in  on  the 
word  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,  presented  him- 
self before  the  lord  deputy,  and  made  his 
submission,  "  repenting,  as  he  said,  his 


fonner  faults,  and  promising  hereafter  to 
live  in  better  sort;  for,"  adds  Sydney, 
"  worse  than  he  hath  been,  he  cannot  be." 
From  Kilkenny  the  deputy  proceeded,  ac- 
companied by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  to  Wa-  j 
terford,  where  he  was  received,  about  the 
middle  of  December,  "  with  all  shows  and 
tokens  of  gladness  and  pomp,  as  well  upon 
the  water  as  the  land,  presented  with  the 
best  commodities  they  had." 

In  his  hasty  progress  through  the  English 
pale,  Sydney  had  taken  measures  in  each 
county  for  the  reformation  of  its  government, 
the  repression  of  disorders,  and  the  effectual 
administration  of  the  laws.    He  now  pre- 
pared to  make  a  still  more  rigorous  visitation  j 
of  the  province  of  Munster.    The  respect  j 
which  Sydney's  name  commanded  throughout ! 
Ireland  ;  his  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
justice;  and  the  known  firmness  of  his 
character,  gave  strength,  after  his  departure, 
to  the  reforms  he  effected  by  his  presence. 

On  his  departure  from  Waterford  the  lord 
deputy  proceeded  to  Corraghmore,  where 
he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  lord 
Power,  whose  district  this  was,  and  of  whose 
good  government  Sydney  speaks  in  terms 
of  admiration.    He  lodgded  three  nights  at 
Dungarvan,  a  town  "  of  late  much  decayed 
by  the  rebellion  of  James  fitz  Maurice  and 
his  graceless  followers."     Here  he  was] 
visited  by  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who  "  very  i 
humbly  offered  me  any  service  that  he  was  I 
able  to  do  to  her  majesty."    He  passed  by  i 
Youghall,  "  for  that  they  were  not  (as  they 
protested)  able  to  receive  me  and  my  train, 
by  reason  of  their  spoils  done  upon  them 
and  their  people  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion 
of  James  fitz  Maurice  ;"  and  on  the  23rd  of 
December  entered  the  city  of  Cork,  "  where 
I  was  received  with  all  joyfulness,  tokens, 
and  shows,  the  best  they  could  express,  of 
their  dutiful  thanksgiving  to  her  majesty.  1 
They  received  willingly  my  English  footmen  I 
and   galloglasses,  lodged  and  entertained 
them  during  my  abode  there  (which  was  six 
weeks),  without  grudging  or  complaints,  I 
either  of  townsmen  or  of  soldiers ;  the  towns-  I 
men  receiving  in  ready  money  the  one-half 
of  the  soldier's  wages  for  his  board,  fire,  and 
lodging,  wherewith  he  held  himself  very  I 
well  satisfied  ;  and  the  soldier,  in  like  man- 
ner, well  contented  to  give  it." 

During  his  residence  at  Cork  the  lord  de- 
puty was  attended  by  the  earls  of  Desmond, 
rhomond,  and  Clancarthy,  the  bishops  of 
Cashel  and  Cork,  and  the  bishop  elect  of 
Ross,  the  viscounts  Barry  and  hoche,  the 
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barons  of  Courcy,  Lixnaw,  Dunboyne,  Barry 
Oge,  and  Louth.  "  The  latter,"  says  the 
j  lord  deputy,  "  only  to  do  me  honour  came 
i  out  of  the  English  pale  to  that  city,  and  did 
'  great  good  amongst  great  ones;  for,  being 
of  this  country  birth  and  of  their  language, 
and  well  understanding  their  conditions  and 
;  manners,  did,  by  example  of  himself,  being 
but  a  mean  man  of  lands  in  respect  of  their 
large  patrimonies  and  livings,  both  at  home 
'  and  abroad,  live  more  orderly  and  more  com- 
,  mendably  than  they  did  or  were  able  to  do, 
1  which  did  much  persuade  them  to  leave  their 
'  barbarity,  and  to  be  ashamed  of  their  wilful 
misery."  Of  the  other  Irish  chieftains  of 
Munster  came  divers,  "  not  yet  nobilitated," 
such  as  sirDonal  mac  Carthy  lord  of  Carbury, 
and  sir  Cormac  mac  Teige  mac  Carthy  lord 
of  Muskerry,  "  neither  of  these,  but  in  re- 
spect of  their  territories,  were  able  to  be  a 
viscount,  and  truly  I  wish  them  both  to  be 
made  barons,  for  they  be  both  good  subjects, 
and  in  special  the  latter,  who,  for  his  olbedi- 
ence  to  her  majesty  and  her  laws,  and  dis- 
position to  civility,  is  the  rarest  man  that 
ever  was  born  in  the  Jrishry."  Among  other 
Irish  septa  who  sent  their  representatives  to 
wait  on  Sydney  at  Cork  were  the  O'Sulli- 
vaJis,  O'Carrolls,  Mac  Donaghues,  O'Kynes, 
Mac  Fynnans,  Mac  Auleys,  O'Callagnans, 
O'Mahons,  and  O'Driscolls,  besides  several 
of  the  chiefs  of  English  descent,  all  of  whom 
were  treated  with  honour  and  courtesy.  The 
carl  of  Desmond's  brethren,  sir  Thomas,  sir 
John,  and  sir  James,  were  also  constant  at- 
tendants upon  the  court  at  Cork.  "  And, 
the  better  to  furnish  the  beauty  and  filling 
of  the  city,  all  these  principal  lords  had  with 
them  their  wives  during  all  the  Christmas, 
who  truly  kept  very  honourable,  at  least 
very  plentiful,  houses;  and,  to  be  brief, 
many  widow  ladies  were  there  also,  who  erst 
had  been  wives  to  earls  and  others  of  good 
note  and  account." 

A  magnificent  court  like  this  was  unknown 
to  the  people  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  and 
could  not  fail  to  produce  an  effect  upon  them 
which  would  not  easily  be  eradicated.  Yet 
the  lord  deputy  did  not  pass  the  time  in  idle 
:  pageantry.    He  was  indefatigable  in  his  la- 
.  hours  to  convince  the  Irish  chieftains  of  the 
I  advantages  they  would  derive  from  the  in- 
troduction of  English  manners  and  laws. 
Ho  held  a  court  of  sessions  daily  from 
Twelfth-day  to  the  end  of  January,  in  which 
many  civil  causes  were  tried  and  ended,  and 
above  two  dozen  "  notable  malefactors"  con- 
victed and  executed.    The  deputy's  justice 


reached  some  members  of  the  greatest  fa- 
milies in  Munster,  who  had  encouraged  the 
turbulence  of  others  by  their  examples. 
After  having  effected  a  variety  of  other  re- 
forms in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  provided 
for  its  military  defence,  he  left  that  city  on 
the  1st  of  February,  and  proceeded  to  a 
house  of  the  lord  Roche's,  where  he  re- 
mained two  nights,  and  then  passed  into  the 
county  of  Limerick. 

The  first  place  at  which  he  stopped  in  this 
county  was  the  town  of  Kilmallock,  "  which 
was  lamentably  spoiled  and  burned  by  that 
vile  traitor  and  rebel,  James  fitz  Maurice, 
but  so  speedily  again  re-edified,  as  surely  it  is 
not  almost  to  be  credited,  but  by  the  con- 
stant report  of  them  that  knew  it  and  saw  it 
then,  and  now  have  perused  and  seen  it  again, 
for  where  there  was  not  one  roof  or  floor  left 
unbumt,  few  or  no  houses  are  now  within 
the  wall  uncovered,  whereby  the  benefit  and 
good  fruit  of  English  laws  and  forces  most 
sensibly  is  felt,  without  which  the  people 
confess  themselves  they  would  for  ever  have 
abandoned  that  place,  and  sought  some  other 
habitation,  and  the  like  desolation  become  of 
that  town,  as  may  be  seen  by  ruins  of  many 
other  within  this  land,  which  Irish  rebels 
have  suppressed,  and,  English  forces  and 
government  failing,  were  never  since  re- 
stored." 

On  the  4th  of  February  the  lord  deputy 
entered  Limerick,  in  company  with  the  earl 
of  Desmond,  the  bishops  of  Cashel  and  Cork, 
the  lord  of  Louth,  and  some  others  of  the 
nobility,  divers  knights,  and  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  the  country.  "  Here," 
says  Sydney, "  I  was  received  with  far  greater 
pomp  than  either  I  myself  have  heretofore 
had,  or  saw  yielded  to  any  other  in  this  land." 
Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  original  Irish  of  the 
county  repaired  to  the  deputy  at  Limerick, 
"  all  lamenting  the  peril  and  waste  of  the 
country;  and  in  troth  wasted  they  be,  and 
therefore  crave  that  they  may  have  the  forces 
of  their  mean  lords  suppressed,  and  that  they 
may  be  equally  cessed  to  bear  an  English 
force,  and  to  have  English  laws  planted 
amongst  them,  and  English  sheriffs  to  exe- 
cute those  laws,  and  to  surrender  their  lands 
to  her  majesty  (as  many  as  may,  and  have  not 
done  already) ;  and  herein,  God  willing,  some 
pain  shall  be  taken,  and,  I  hope,  such  rent 
and  service  either  created  or  renewed  to  her 
majesty,  as  hath  not  these  many  years." 

The  earl  of  Ormond  and  the  baron  of 
Upper  Ossory  came  to  Sydney  at  Limerick, 
and  gave  him  a  good  report  of  the  condition 
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of  the  territories  under  their  charge.  The  ! 
two  sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  Ulick  j 
Burke  and  John  Burke,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  turbulence  in  Connaught, 
also  came,  and  were  dismissed,  on  their  pro-  | 
inise  to  meet  the  lord  deputy  on  his  arrival 
at  Galway,  whither  he  was  now  direc  ting  his 
progress.  Here  also  came  the  earl  of  Tho- 
mond,  and  all  the  principal  gentlemen  of 
the  O'Briens,  being  "near  kinsmen,"  yet 
"  extreme  enemies"  to  one  another.  At 
the  same  time  came  the  two  Mac  Namaras 
of  Thomond,  "  lamenting  the  ruin  and  waste 
of  their  country,  craving  to  have  the  exe- 
cution of  English  laws,  and  have  English 
sheriffs  planted  amongst  them." 
^  Sydney  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  enter 
Kerry  and  Tipperary,  which  formed  the  vast 
palatinate  of  the  house  of  Desmond,  but 
passed  them  over  in  his  dispatch  with  a  slight 
observation  ;  "  for  that,"  says  he,  "  I  think 
the  queen  hath  little  to  do  there,  her  writ 
not  being  allowed  currently  in  them;  but 
this  much  1  conjecture,  and  in  mine  opinion 
affirm,  and  so  do  others  of  great  experience 
too,  that  so  long  as  any  subject  hath  any  ju- 
risdiction palatine  in  either  of  them  both, 
there  will  hardly  be  any  sound  and  perfect 
reformation  in  Munster,  for  undoubtedly 
they  are  no  small  impediments  to  it." 

There  was  at  this  time  no  president  in 
Munster,  sir  John  Perrott  having  been  re- 
called; and,  although  sir  "William  Drury  had 
been  pointed  out  as  the  person  destined  to 
fill  this  office,  some  appear  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  appoint- 
ment, and  that  the  lord-deputy  was  sufficient 
himself  to  attend  to  all  its  duties.  Sydney 
alludes  to  this  opinion,  and  expresses  him- 
self strongly  against  it.  "  In  my  simple 
opinion,"  ne  says,  "  Munster  never  needed 
at  any  time  more  than  at  this  present  to 
have  a  discreet  and  active  governor  to  be 
continually  resident  in  it,  for  these  people 
are  for  the  most  part  all  papists,  and  that  in 
the  malitiousest  degree,  delighting  in  ravin 
and  licencious  life,  though  the  same  be  void 
of  profit,  surety,  or  pleasure  to  any  but 
themselves.  James  fitz  Maurice  (who  had 
retired  to  France)  lieth  in  St.  Malo's,  and 
keepeth  a  great  port,  himself  and  family 
well  apparelled,  and  full  of  money.  He 
hath  oft  intelligence  from  Rome,  and  out  of 
Spain,  not  much  relief  from  the  French 
king,  as  I  can  perceive,  yet  oft  visited  by 
men  of  good  countenance.  Thus  much  I 
know  of  certain  report  by  spies  of  mine  own 
from  thence.  The  man  subtle,  malicious, 
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and  hardy,  a  papist  in  extremity,  and  well 
fsteemed,  and  of  good  credit  among  the 
people.  If  he  came  and  be  not  wholly  dealt 
with  all  at  the  first  (as  without  an  English 
commander  I  know  he  shall  not)  all  the 
loose  people  of  this  province  will  flock  unto 
him  ;  yea,  the  lords,  though  they  would  do 
their  best,  shall  not  be  able  to  keep  them 
from  him.  So  as  if  he  come,  and  in  show 
and  appearance  like  a  man  of  war  (as  I  know 
he  will),  and  that  I  be  in  the  north,  as  God 
willing,  I  will  be  at  Carrickfergus  before 
Midsummer-day,  he  may  take  and  do  what 
he  will  with  Kinsale,  Cork,  Youghall,  Kil- 
mallock,  and  happily  this  city,  too,  (Lime- 
rick), before  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  the 
rescue  thereof."  The  deputy  adds  that  a 
president  was  equally  necessary  for  the  peace 
of  Connaught,  which  was  also  at  this  time 
without  one,  sir  Edward  Fitton  having  been 
recalled. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1576,  Sydney 
departed  from  Limerick,  and  entered  Tho- 
mond, having  in  his  company  the  earl  of 
Thomond,  sir  Donal  O'Brian,  Teige  mac 
Murrough   O'Brien,   Teige    mac  Connor 
O'Brien,  Turlough  (the  earl's  brother),  and  | 
Donogh  mac  Murrough  O'Brien,  the  chiefs  , 
of  that  country.  "  These,"  says  the  deputy,  \ 
"are  the  greatest  doers  and  only  undoers  of  j 
their  own  country  and  neighbours,  yet  so  j 
near  kinsmen  as  they  descended  of  one  grand- 
father."   The  two  Mac  Namaras,  the  Mac 
Mahons  of  Thomond,  and  other  Irish  chiefs,  j 
also  waited  upon  the  lord  deputy,  "com- 
plaining upon  the  O'Briens,  and  each  of  ! 
them  upon  other,  for  the  ruin  of  their  coun-  ' 
try ;  and  truly  in  such  desolation  and  waste 
it  is,  as  if  they  were  not  a  people  of  more 
spare  diet  than  others  are,  both  of  flesh, 
bread,  and  drink  made  of  corn,  it  were  not 
possible  that  a  soil  so  wasted  could  sustain 
them,  and  yet  many  they  are  not  in  number." 

It  was  a  matter  of  some  dispute  at  this 
time  whether,  in  the  appointments  of  pre- 
sidencies and  provincial  courts,  Thomond 
should  be  included  in  Munster  or  Con- 
naught. It  had  hitherto  been  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  latter,  and  Sydney,  in 
his  passage  through  it,  ordered  the  chief- 
tains to  appear  before  him  at  Galway,  there 
to  state  their  grievances  and  wait  his  judg- 
ment. There,  says  he,  "I  entered  into 
consideration  of  their  troubles,  griefs,  and 
losses,  complained  on  to  me  by  them, 
wherein  I  found  plenty  of  murder,  rape, 
burning,  and  sacrilege,  and  besides  such 
spoil  of  goods  and  cattle  as  in  number 
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might  be  counted  infinite,  and  in  quantity 
j  immeasurable,  and  indeed  the  whole  country 
I  not  able  to  answer  a  quarter  of  that  which 
i  was  affirmed  to  bo  lost  amongst  them,  and 
vet  by  the  great  labour  of  sir  Lucas  Dillon, 
who  examined  every  particular  matter,  as  it 
was  booked,  reduced  the  same  to  a  reason- 
able and  certain  quantity,  which  the  parties 
themselves  were  driven  to  confess  to  be  true, 
and  so  by  their  own  consents  commissioners 
appointed  to  take  the  proofs  and  to  see  the 
goods  returned  to  the  loosers.    And  finding 
in  this  examination,  that  the  mutual  hurts 
and  ravages  done  betwixt  the  earl  and 
Tcige  mac  Murrough,  was  one  great  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  the  country,  I  commanded 
them  both,  and  after  twice  or  thrice  public 
dealing  in  their  causes,  I  bound  them  by 
bonds  in  great  sums  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try during  my  pleasure,  as  well  in  sort  to 
restrain  them,  as  to  bind  them  to  perform 
such  orders  as  I  took  with  them,  which  they 
have  humbly  submitted  themselves  unto,  and 
since  that  obediently  observed  the  same,  and 
at  that  time  I  took  the  earl's  brother,  and 
still  detain  him  in  iron,  and  Teige  mac  Con- 
nor I  detained  likewise,  until  he  had  deli- 
vered a  sufficient  hostage  for  his  good  beha- 
viour.    I  made  sir  Donal  O'Brien  sherifT 
of  the  shire,  and  appointed  some  other  of 
the  country  birth  to  be  Serjeants,  cessors, 
and  other  mean  officers  in  that  country, 
men  that  were  no  evil  doers,  and  such  in 
effect  as  were  unimpeached  of  any  or  com- 
plained of  by  any.    The  country  yielded  by 
general  consent  to  be  at  the  charge  of  a 
provost  marshall  of  mine  appointment,  and 
give  him  entertainment  both  of  wages  and 
food,  for  himself,   twelve  horsemen,  and 
twenty-four  footmen,  for  that  the  country 
swarmed  of  idle  men,  and  by  this  means 
,   thev  thought  best  to  suppress  them." 
!      3tr  Henry  Sydney  had  before  formed  the 
territory  of  Thomoud  into  a  county  under 
the  name  of  Clare,  as  having  been  formerly 
j   a  chief  branch  of  the  Irish  inheritance  of  the 
earls  of  Clare.    He  now  divided  the  pro- 
!  vince  of  Connaught  into  four  counties,  Sligo, 
Mayo,  Galway,  and  Roscommon.    If  Tho- 
moud had  been  ravaged  by  the  mutual 
hatred  of  its  chieftains  in  the  preceding 
year,  the   desolation  caused  by  the  wild 
rebellion  of  the  sous  of  the  earl  of  Clanrick- 
ard in  Connaught  was  not  less  lamentable. 
Fioin  Sligo,  which  Sydney  describes  as  '*  well 
,   inhabited  and  rich,  and  more  haunted  with 
!  dangers  than  I  wish  it  were,  unless  the 
queen  were  better  answered  of  her  custom," 
,      vol.  i.  ,i  l 


[state  of  connaught. 


he  received  only  messages  promising  sub- 
mission. The  principal  men  of  the  Clan- 
donnells  of  Mayo,  a  sept  particularly  cele- 
brated for  its  galloglasses,  who  served  as 
mercenaries  in  different  parts  of  the  island, 
came  to  the  lord  deputy  at  Galway,  and 
made  their  formal  submission.  One  of  the 
most  turbulent  and  unyielding  septs  of  the 
west  was  that  branch  of  the  Burkes  whose  , 
chieftain  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  Mac 
William  Oughter.  He,  however,  proved 
more  submissive  than  was  expected,  and 
voluntarily  presented  himself  before  the  lord 
deputy  at  Galway.  "  1  found  Mac  William," 
says  Sydney,  "  very  sensible,  though  want- 
ing the  English  tongue,  yet  understanding 
the  Latin ;  a  lover  of  quiet  and  civility,  i 
desirous  to  hold  his  lands  of  the  queen,  to 
suppress  Irish  extortion,  and  to  expulse  the 
Scots,  who  swarm  in  those  quarters,  and 
indeed  have  almost  suppressed  them."  The 
Mac  William  made  a  formal  surrender  of  his 
territory,  and  received  it  back  at  the  lord 
deputy's  hands,  "  by  way  of  seneschalship." 
Sydney  at  the  same  time  bestowed  upon 
him  the  order  of  knighthood,  "  whereof  he 
seemed  very  joy  ous,and  some  other  little  trifles 
I  gave  him,  as  tokens  between  him  and  me, 
wherewith,  very  well  satisfied,  he  departed." 
At  Mac  William's  express  desire  Sydney 
appointed  an  English  sheriff  to  the  county 
of  Mayo,  as  he  did  also  to  the  other  counties 
in  Connaught.  Many  of  the  subordinate 
chieftains  of  Mayo,  both  of  Irish  and  of 
degenerate  English  blood,  came  also  before  I  ' 
the  lord  deputy,  "  all  lamenting  their  devns-  i 
tation,  and,  with  one  consent,  crying  for  jus-  j 
tice  and  English  government  in  so  miserable  | 
(and  yet  magnanimous)  manner,  as  it  would 
make  an  English  heart  to  feel  compassion 
with  them." 

The  town  of  Galway  itself,  in  which  Syd-  i 
ney  held  his  court,  was  in  a  state  of  great 
decay,  which  had  "  grown  through  the  hor- 
rible spoil  done  upon  them  by  the  sons  of 
the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  insomuch  as  it  was 
evidently  proved  before  me  that  fifty  house- 
holders of  that  town  do  now  inhabit  under 
Mac  William  Oughter.  And  it  seemeth  they 
have  not  only  lost  their  wealth,  but  with  it 
their  wits  and  hearts,  surely  it  may  well 
seem  they  were  in  point  to  have  given  up 
all,  and  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  they 
received  any  corporation  of  the  crown."  The 
deputy  was  attended  here  by  the  earls  of 
Clanrickard  and  Thomoud,  the  archbishop 
of  Tuain,  the  bishops  of  Clonfcrt  and  Kil- 
macduagh,  the  baron  of  Athenrv,  who  was  a 
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Bermingham,  "  as  poor  a  baron  as  liveth, 
and  yet  agreed  on  to  be  the  ancientest  baron 
in  this  land."  Of  the  Irish  chiefs  of  this 
county  there  came  O'Flaherty,  O'Kelly, 
!  O'Madden,  O'Naghtan,  and  many  others, 
"  all  confessing  that  they  owed  service,  and 
craving  that  they  might  hold  their  lands 
immediately  of  her  highness."  It  was  the 
same  with  a  number  of  the  Burkes  who  held 
of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  "  by  due  service, 
as  he  saith,  but  through  oppression,  say  they, 
but  all,  longing  for  reformation,  cry  for 
■  English  government,  and  would  fain  hold  of 
|  the  queen  and  her  crown."  Many  others 
;  kept  away,  from  fear,  because  they  had 
!  joined  in  the  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard'* sons.  "  These  two  hopeless  sons," 
says  Sydney,  "  came  into  the  church  of  Gal- 
way  on  a  Sunday  at  public  service,  there 
lamentably  craved  their  pardon,  and  most 
humbly  submitted  themselves,  confessing 
their  fault,  and  one  of  them  simply  renounc- 
ing his  protection,  the  other  came  in  of  him- 
self without  protection.  I  said  as  I  thought 
good  to  them,  reprehended  them,  committed 
them  to  my  marshal,  led  them  away,  and 
I  have  them  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
whereat  the  people  comforted  greatly,  and 
were  roused  in  hearts  and  minds  to  see  this 
example  of  justice. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  Sydney  proceeded 
on  his  progress  from  Galway,  and  passed 
through  Athenry,  which  he  describes  as  "  the 
most  woful  spectacle  that  ever  I  looked  on 
in  any  of  the  queen's  dominions,  totally 
burnt,  college,  parish  church,  and  all  that 
was  there,  by  the  earl's  sons,  yet  the  mother 
of  one  of  them  was  buried  in  the  church." 
Sydney  immediately  gave  orders  for  rebuild- 
ing the  town,  and  the  work  was  commenced 
before  he  left  it,  a  tax  being  levied  on  the 
county  for  that  purpose.  The  lord  deputy 
proceeded  thence  through  Clanrickard  and 
the  territory  of  the  O'Kellys  to  Roscommon, 
in  the  castle  of  which  he  passed  one  night, 
|  and  then  went  to  hold  his  court  at  Athlone. 
Many  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  septs  of  the 
county  of  Roscommon  repaired  to  nim  here. 
"  These  people  and  some  more  petty  lords 
inhabit  the  plains  of  Connaught,  and  are  all 
destroyed  by  the  Scots  chiefly ;  the  country 
is  large  and  of  excellent  soil ;  the  best  and 
all  the  rest  beggars  desirous  to  be  delivered 
from  the  tyranny  of  their  stronger  neigh- 
bours, they  all  crave  to  be  subjected  to  the 
English  government."  Sydney  remained 
nine  days  at  Athlone,  hearing  causes  and 
deciding  them ;  and  one  of  the  chief  perpe- 


trators of  the  recent  outrages,  a  Burke  of  j 
distinction,  who  had  been  arrested  by  order 
of  the  lord  deputy  at  Galway,  was  here 
condemned  and  executed. 

Sydney  sent  from  Athlone  commissioners  ! 
to  hold  sessions  in  Annaly,  "  where  good 
service  was  done  by  the  country,  and  due 
justice  ministered  by  the  commissioners."  1 
He  at  the  same  time  made  that  district  shire  . 
ground,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  county 
of  Longford.    He  found  it  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  East  Breffny,  or  O'Reilly's  coun- 
try, though  the  captain  was  "  a  very  honest 
man,  but  old,  very  impotent,  and  bed-rid ; 
he  cannot  live  but  awhile,  by  all  likelihood, 
and  his  death  will  breed  great  trouble,  if  in 
due  time  the  same  be  not  looked  to.  The 
competitors  for  his  place  will  hazard  the 
destruction  of  their  country,  themselves,  | 
and  their  neighbours."     On  the  2nd  of 
April  Sydney  left  Athlone,  and  after  hold- 
ing sessions  in  the  counties  of  Westmeath,  1 
Louth,  Longford,  Mcath,  and  Kildare,  made 
his  entry  into  Dublin  on  the  14th  day  of  1 
the  same  month.    "  I  write  not,"  he  says 
in  his  dispatch  giving  an  account  of  his  pro-  . 
ceedings  during  this  part  of  his  progress,  ] 
"  the  names  of  each  particular  varlet  that 
hath  died  since  I  arrived,  as  well  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  law,  and  the  martial  law, 
as  flat  fighting  with  them,  when  they  would 
take  food  without  the  good  will  of  the 
giver,  for  I  think  it  no  stuff  worthy  the 
loading  of  my  letters  with  ;  but  I  do  assure 
you  the  number  of  them  is  great,  and  some 
of  the  best,  and  the  rest  tremble,  for  most 
part  they  fight  for  their  dinner,  and  many 
of  them  lose  their  heads  before  they  be 
served  with  their  supper ;  down  they  go  in 
every  corner,  and  down  they  shall  go,  God 
willing ! " 

In  concluding,  Sydney  gives  briefly  his 
opinion  of  the  measures  required  to  promote 
the  general  "  reformation  of  the  island."  The 
first  point  to  which  he  calls  attention  is  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  church,  "  now  so 
spoiled,  as  well  by  the  ruin  of  the  temples, 
as  the  dissipation  and  embezzling  of  the 
patrimony,  and  most  of  all  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient ministers,  as  so  deformed  and  over- 
thrown a  church  there  is  not,  I  am  sure,  in 
any  region  where  Christ  is  professed."  In  a 
letter  which  Sydney  wrote  at  this  time  to 
the  queen,  he  paints  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  church  in  still  stronger  colours ;  "  being 
advertised,"  he  says,  "of  the  particular  state 
of  the  church  in  the  bishoprick  of  Meath  ! 
(being  the  best  inhabited  country  of  all  this  ! 
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realm)  by  the  honest,  zealous,  and  learned 
bishop  of  the  same,  Mr.  Hugh  Bradye,  a 
godly  minister  for  the  gospel,  and  a  good 
servant  to  your  highness,  who  went  from 
church  to  church  himself,  and  found  that 
there  are  within  his  diocese  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  parish  churches,  of  which 
number  a  hundred  and  five  are  impropriated 
to  sundry  possessions  now  of  your  highness, 
and  all  leased  out  for  years,  or  in  fee-farm 
to  several  farmers,  and  great  gain  reaped  out 
of  them  above  the  rent  which  your  majesty 
receiveth  ;  no  parson  or  vicar  resident  upon 
any  of  them,  and  a  very  simple  or  sorry 
curate,  for  the  most  part,  appointed  to  serve 
them,  amongst  which  number  of  curates  only 
eighteen  were  found  able  to  speak  English, 
the  rest  Irish  priests,  or  rather  Irish  rogues, 
having  very  little  Latin,  less  learning  and 
civility.    All  here  live  upon  the  bare  alte- 
ragies  (as  they  term  them),  which,  God  know- 
cth,  are  very  small,  and  were  wont  to  live 
upon  the  gain  of  masses,  dirges,  shrivings, 
and  such  like  trumpery,  godly  abolished  by 
your  majesty,  no  one  house  standing  for  any 
of  them  to  dwell  in.  In  many  places  the  very 
walls  of  the  churches  down,  very  few  chan- 
cels covered,  windows  and  doors  ruined  and 
spoiled.    There  are  fifty-two  other  parish 
churches  more  in  the  same  diocese,  which 
have  vicars  endued  upon  them,  better  served 
and  maintained  than  the  other,  yet  but  badly. 
There  are  fifty-two  parish  churches  more, 
residue  of  the  first  number  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  which  pertain  to  divers 
particular  lords,  and  these,  though  in  better 
estate  than  the  rest  commonly,  arc  yet  far 
from  well.    If  this  be  the  estate  of  the 
church  in  the  best  peopled  diocese  and  best 
governed  country  of  this  your  realm  (  as  in 
truth  it  is),  easy  it  is  for  your  majesty  to 
conjecture  in  what  case  the  rest  is."  Sydney 
recommends  that  the  farmers  of  the  queen's 
lands  and  others  should  be  compel  led  to 
repair  the  churches ;  that  ministers  should 
be  sent  over  from  England  and  Scotland,  pro- 
perly qualified  for  the  service  of  the  churches, 
and  instructed  in  the  Irish  and  English  lan- 
guages; and  that  certain  commissioners,  of 
good  learning  and  religion,  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
church  in  Ireland,  and  make  provisions  for 
its  reformation. 

The  second  of  Sydney's  measures  for 
reformation  related  to  the  army,  concerning 
which  he  says,  "  Let  this  be  a  maxim  indis- 


putable, that  a  garrison  of  three  hundred 
horsemen  and  seven  hundred  footmen  may 
continually  be  kept  here,  without  any 
great  charge  to  England.  This  charge  now 
must  be  reared  by  the  new  rents  of  the  | 
Irishry,  and  by  an  alteration  of  the  old  \ 
burthen  of  the  English  pale  ;  for  though  the 
Irishry  be  now  mollified  and  malleable,  so 
that  you  may  have  of  them  what  reasonably 
you  will  ask,  but  yet  never  without  an 
army."  "  And,"  he  continues,  "  with  this 
number  of  a  thousand  complete  in  garrison, 
I  will  undertake  to  keep  Ireland  in  quiet, 
and  to  appease  all  accidents  and  civil  stir 
that  may  arise  in  any  part  within  the  coun- 
try, by  practise,  rebellion,  or  otherwise 
(strangers  and  foreign  invasion  only  ex- 
cepted)." 

Sydney's  last  measure  of  reformation  was 
an  improvement  of  the  Irish  law  establish- 
ment, by  the  sending  over  of  the  chief 
justice  and  an  attorney -general,  well  ac- 
quainted with  English  law;  for,  he  says, 
there  was  not  a  lawyer  in  Ireland  of  suffi- 
cient skill  to  fill  those  important  offices.* 

Thus  did  Sydney  commence  his  govern- 
ment, by  a  six  month's  progress  through 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  each  pro- 
vince on  the  spot,  and  taking  measures 
for  the  repression  of  disorder  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  good  rule.  That  this  pro- 
gress made  a  great  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  is  proved  by  the  notice  taken 
of  it  in  the  Irish  annals,  which  have  recorded 
how  the  lord  deputy  "destroyed  and  be- 
headed a  vast  number  of  insurgents  and  bad 
subjects  in  all  the  countries  through  which 
he  passed,"  and  "  abolished  and  suppressed 
the  custom  of  keeping  poets  and  literary 
men,  public  festivals,  kernes,  bonaghts  or 
retained  soldiers,  and  their  leaders."  That 
his  appointments  and  regulations  were  in 
general  judicious  we  have  every  reason  for 
believing;  and  the  same  annalists  record  of 
Donal  O'Brien,  Sydney's  Irish  sheriff  of 
Thomond,  that  he  governed  that  district  so 
well,  "by  executing  vicious  malefactors,  bad 
characters,  and  rebels,  that  no  one  thought 
it  necessary  to  watch  their  cattle  or  close 
their  doors  while  Donal  was  in  office." 


*  The  foregoing  account  of  Sydney's  progress 
through  Ireland  is  taken  from  his  original  dispatches 
to  the  lords  of  the  council  in  England,  and  to  the 
queen,  preserved  in  MS.  Cotton.  Titus  B.  X.  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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tains.  Ik-fore  the 
O'Rourkes  of  Anna 


ATIS FACTORY  as  the 
results  of  Sydney's 
progress  may  have  ap- 
peared at  first,  a  few 
weeks  showed  how  little 
faith  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  dutiful  expres- 
sions of  the  Irish  chief- 
end  of  summer  the 
y  had  risen  in  the  new 


county  of  Longford,  and  committed  great 
devastations ;  and  Roderic  or  Rory  Oge 
O'Moore,  who  in  the  commencement  of  the 
year  had  waited  submissively  upon  the  lord 
deputy  at  Limerick,  and  Connor  O'Connor 
confederated  together  and  raised  the  banner 
of  rebellion  in  the  old  districts  of  Leix  and 
Oflalcy.  But  more  serious  alarm  was  given 
by  a  new  outburst  of  the  turbulent  sons  of 
the  carl  of  Clanrickard. 

After  his  return  to  Dublin,  the  lord 
deputy  indulged  his  prisoners,  the  O'Briens 
and  the  two  sons  of  the  earl,  with  their 
liberty,  on  a  formal  promise  that  they  would 
not  return  to  their  respective  countries  of 
Thomond  and  Connaught;  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  south  to  instal  sir  William 
Drury,  who,  in  consequence  of  Sydney's 
representations,  had  been  appointed  lord 
president  of  Munster.  lie  had  not  gone 
far  on  his  way,  when  the  intelligence  arrived 
that  the  two  young  Burkes,  disregarding 
their  promise,  had  thrown  away  their  Eng- 
lish dress,  crossed  the  Shannon,  and  called 
their  wild  followers  to  arms.  The  first  place 
which  experienced  their  vengeance  was  the 
town  of  Athenry,  where  they  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  houses  newly  built,  drove  away 
the  masons  and  labourers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Sydney  to  restore  the  town,  set 
the  new  gates  on  tire,  and  broke  to  pieces  the 
queen's  arms,  which  had  just  been  finished 
by  the  workmen.  Then,  having  invited  their 
old  allies,  the  Scots,  to  their  assistance,  they 
began  to  commit  horrible  devastations  on 
the  country  around.  "  Bad  and  wicked  they 
were  before,"  says  the  contemporary  histo- 
rian, "  but  now  ten  times  worse  than  ever 
they  were ;  being  come  even  as  it  is  said  in 
the  scriptures,  that  the  wicked  spirit  was 
4oi> 


gone  out  of  the  man,  and  wanting  his  wonte  ! 
diet,  returned  into  the  Bouse  from  whence 
he  came,  and  finding  the  same  swept  clean, 
he  goeth  and  seekcth  out  other  seven  wicked 
spirits,  and  entcrcth  and  dwelleth  where  h  ■ 
did  before,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is 
worse  than  the  first." 

When  Sydney  heard  of  this  new  rebellion, 
he  relinquished  his  journey  to  the  south, 
and  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  made  his 
arrangements  with  so  much  expedition,  that 
three  days  afterwards  he  was  at  the  head  of 
his  small  army  in  Connaught.  The  rebe  s, 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
retired  before  him,  and  sought  shelter  in  their 
fastnesses ;  and  after  having  taken  possession 
in  the  queen's  name  of  the  towns  and  castles 
ofClanrickard,  the  deputy  placed  under  arrest 
the  earl,  against  whom  there  were  strong  sus- 
picions of  having  connived  at  the  rebellion 
of  his  sons,  and  sent  him  to  Dublin,  where 
he  was  committed  to  close  prison.  Sydney 
left  the  main  body  of  his  troops  in  Con- 
naught, which  province  was  terribly  devas- 
tated by  the  contending  parties  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  Irish  annalist, 
in  expressive  language,  tells  us,  that  "  the 
wilds,  the  recesses,  the  rugged  and  rough- 
topped  mountains,  the  hilly  and  intricate 
woods  of  their  native  territory,  were  the 
only  parts  of  it  possessed  by  the  sons  of  the 
earl  at  this  time  ;  while  the  English  were 
masters  of  its  chief  fortresses  and  its  green- 
sided  and  delightful  hills."  After  visiting 
Galway,  and  providing  for  the  security  of 
the  townsmen,  who  had  been  struck  with 
dismay  at  the  havoc  that  was  making  around 
them,  the  lord  deputy  proceeded  through 
Thomond,  which  was  now  finally  united  to 
the  presidency  of  Munster,  to  Limerick, 
where  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  instal- 
ling sir  William  Drury  in  his  office,  and 
then  departed  lor  Dublin. 

Sir  William  Drury,  having  thus  entered 
upon  his  government,  took  up  his  residence 
at  Cork,  to  be  nearer  the  disaffected  dis- 
tricts in  the  south.  He  there  "  did  bear 
himself  so  uprightly,"  to  use  the  words  of 
John  Hooker,  who  was  almost  an  eye-witness 
of  his  doings,  "  and  in  so  honourable  a  sort, 
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that  he  reformed  the  same  marvellously, 
both  in  life  and  manners,  and  of  a  fierce 
people  he  tamed  them  to  obedience.  For 
the  evil  men  he  spared  not,  but  by  law  and 
justice  in  the  open  session,  and  by  sword, 
without  respect  of  persons,  he  punished 
according  to  their  deserts — even,  as  of  the 
contrary,  the  good  subjects  he  would  favour 
and  protect.  If  any  service  were  to  be  done 
upon  the  enemy  and  rebel,  he  would  be  the 
first  in  the  field,  and  never  cease  to  pursue 
him,  until  he  had  either  taken  him,  or  driven 
him  out  of  the  country.  If  any  matters 
were  in  variance  between  man  and  man,  or 
any  bills  of  complaints  exhibited  unto  him, 
the  same  he  would  either  determine,  or  refer 
them  to  the  law,  for  which  he  kept  courts 
continually,  where  the  same  were  heard  and 
ended,  and  at  which,  for  the  most  part,  he 
would  be  present.  The  rude  people  he 
framed  to  a  civility,  and  their  manners  he 
reformed  and  brought  to  the  English  order." 

In  the  course  of  this  rigorous  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  Drury  soon  came  in 
collision  with  the  proud  earl  of  Desmond. 
We  have  seen  how  the  lord  deputy  Sydney 
disapproved  of  the  palatine  character  of 
Desmond's  jurisdiction,  as  a  thing  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  south  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  now 
resolved,  that  the  privileges  the  earl  claimed 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  orderly  jurisdiction  of  the  queen's 
courts.  Finding  that  the  county  palatine 
of  Kerry  had  become  the  refuge  of  all  the 
evil-doers  of  the  surrounding  counties,  where, 
by  the  earl's  privileges,  they  were  maintained 
in  impunity,  Drury  announced  his  intention 
of  proceeding  thither,  to  hold  a  session  for 
the  trial  of  offenders  against  the  queen's 
laws.  The  earl  of  Desmond  expostulated 
and  protested;  but  finding  the  lord  president 
inflexible  in  his  intentions,  he  dissimulated 
his  anger,  offered  his  aid  and  services  to 
Drury  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and 
invited  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  his 
own  castle  at  Tralee,  an  invitation  which 
was  unhesitatingly  accepted. 

Drury  accordingly  proceeded  into  Kerry, 
with  his  ordinary  retinue  of  six  or  seven 
score  followers  in  arms,  and,  as  he  passed 
through  the  country,  kept  his  courts  and 
sessions,  and  liL-ard  and  judged  every  man's 
complaint.  At  length,  as  his  course  lay,  he 
approached  Tralee,  where  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  pass  the  night  as  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond's guest.  The  latter,  it  is  asserted  by 
the  English  authorities  of  the  time,  had  no 


other  design  in  his  apparently  friendly  invi- 
tation, than  to  draw  the  lord  president  into 
a  snare,  and  then  "to  have  cut  him  off  from 
ever  coming  more  there."  A  similar  act  of 
treachery  was  perpetrated  in  the  same  place 
about  two  years  afterwards.  It  is  certain 
that  the  earl  had  assembled  seven  or  eight 
hundred  of  the  most  trusty  of  his  followers 
in  arms,  and  that  when  Drury  approached 
Tralee  he  found  them  drawn  up  in  hostile 
attitude  in  a  position  which  cut  him  off  from 
all  chance  of  retreat  if  attacked.  In  this 
emergency  the  lord  president  drew  up  his 
men,  acquainted  them  with  their  danger, 
which  he  encouraged  them  to  avert  by  com- 
mencing the  attack.  They  accordingly 
marched  steadily  forward  against  their  pre- 
sumed enemies,  who,  astonished  at  the  bold- 
ness of  men  so  much  their  inferior  in  point 
of  numbers  and  perhaps  with  some  dread  of 
the  authority  with  which  Drury  was  in- 
vested, gave  way  at  the  first  charge  and  fled 
to  the  woods. 

The  countess  of  Desmond  was  thrown 
into  the  greatest  consternation  by  the  turn 
which  events  had  thus  taken ;  she  is  said  to 
have  disapproved  of  her  husband's  wayward 
conduct,  and  she  now  went  out  from  Tralee 
to  meet  the  lord  president,  and  falling  on 
her  knees,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  uplifted 
hands,  supplicated  his  patience  and  pardon. 
She  declared  that  the  earl  had  no  hostile- 
intentions,  and  that  he  had  assembled  his 
men  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  proclaim 
a  general  hunting,  not  at  that  time  expect- 
ing the  president's  visit.  The  latter  con- 
sidered it  the  best  policy  to  accept  her 
excuses  and  to  temporise  with  the  earl;  but 
he  proceeded  in  his  judicial  visitation  of  the 
palatinate,  and  held  sessions  at  Tralee  itsvlf. 
The  earl  of  Desmond  scarcely  deigned  to 
|  conceal  his  anger,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
lord  president  departed,  than,  taking  up  the 
matter  as  a  personal  quarrel,  the  earl  drew 
up  a  bill  of  complaints  against  Drury,  and 
dispatched  it  to  the  lord  deputy  at  Dublin. 

The  latter  had  not  long  returned  from 
Munster  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  turbulent  sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard 
had  been  joined  by  a  new  force  of  two  thou- 
sand Scots,  and  that  their  courage  being 
revived  by  this  great  accession  of  strength, 
they  had  again  taken  the  field,  committed 
great  depredations,  and  Were  besieging  their 
father's  castle  of  Bally-riegh,  which  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  deputy  to  Thomas 
Lestrange,  with  an  English  garrison  of  a 
hundred  footmeu  and  fifty  horse.  Sydney 
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immediately  marched  towards  Connaught, 
and  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  the  earl's 
sons  raised  the  siege  of  the  castle,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  territory  of  Mac  William 
Oughter,  which  they  laid  waste  and  ravaged 
in  a  barbarous  manner.  The  Mac  William, 
provoked  at  their  invasion,  became  at  once 
a  loyal  subject,  and,  with  all  the  forces  he 
could  raise,  joined  the  army  of  the  lord 
deputy.  The  latter  followed  the  rebels 
wherever  they  showed  themselves,  but, 
unable  to  bring  them  to  any  decisive  action, 
he  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  hunting 
them  out  in  small  companies  when  they  were 
occupied  in  plundering,  and  with  obtaining 
possession  of  some  of  their  chief  strong-holds, 
while  they  eluded  his  utmost  vigilance  by 
continually  removing  from  one  place  to  the 
other  in  the  woody  and  mountainous  recesses 
of  the  country. 

At  length  Sydney  received  intelligence 
that  the  Scots  had  arrived  in  considerable 
force  to  join  the  rebels,  and  that  they  were 
encamped  on  the  borders  of  Mac  William's 
country.  Without  a  moment's  delay  he 
marched  against  them,  upon  which,  alarmed 
at  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and  dis- 
couraged at  the  weakness  of  those  they  had 
come  to  assist,  they  left  their  camp  and  dis- 
persed. The  greater  part  of  them  returned 
into  the  north  of  Ulster,  while  the  rest  joined 
the  rebels,  and  shared  for  a  time  their  wild 
life  in  the  woods.  After  the  flight  of  the 
Scots  Sydney  returned  to  Dublin.  It  was 
during  his  absence  that  the  earl  of  Essex, 
whom  he  had  recommended  to  the  queen  as 
a  fit  successor  to  sir  Edward  Fitton  in  the 
presidency  of  Connaught,  died  in  Dublin  ; 
and  on  Sydney's  arrival  at  that  city  he  found 
dispatches  from  the  English  court  authoriz- 
ing him  to  entrust  the  government  of  that 
turbulent  province  to  sir  Nicholas  Malby, 
one  of  the  ablest  commanders  then  serving 
in  Ireland.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  that  the 
title  of  lord  president  would  be  unpopular 
there  at  that  time,  and  therefore  Sydney 
installed  Malby  in  his  government  under  the 
title  of  colonel  of  Connaught. 

By  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Drury  and 
Malby  the  two  provinces  of  Munster  and 
Connaught  were  now  kept  in  tolerable  tran- 
quillity, and  remained  so  during  the  year 
1577.  The  old  feud  between  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  and  Fitz  Maurice  lord  of  Lixnaw, 
was  renewed  in  the  south,  but  was  soon 
appeased.  The  earl  himself,  and  his  brother, 
John  of  Desmond,  at  the  same  time  made 
some  shew  of  resistance  to  the  government, 

I  *»_   


and  it  was  generally  understood  that  John  of 
Desmond  had  entered  into  a  close  alliance 
with  John  Burke,  one  of  the  rebels  of  Con- 
naught, and  that  he  had  encouraged  the 
earls  sons  to  persist  in  their  hostility  to  the 
English  government.  He  was  summoned  to 
Cork  by  sir  William  Drury,  and  immediately 
committed  to  ward,  and  sent  under  an  escort 
to  Dublin.  The  earl,  who  had  shown  an 
inclination  again  to  resist  the  interference  of 
the  superior  court  of  the  lord  president 
within  his  palatinate,  was  alarmed  when  he 
heard  of  his  brother's  arrest,  and  he  made 
his  peace  by  seizing  immediately  some  male- 
factors whom  Drury  had  demanded  at  his 
hands,  and  delivering  them  up  to  justice. 

While  the  disorders  of  the  distant  pro- 
vinces seem  to  be  thus  gradually  subsiding, 
a  new  subject  of  contention  arose  within  the 
English  pale.  One  of  the  chief  subjects  of 
complaint  of  the  English  court  had  been 
from  time  immemorial  the  great  dispropor- 
tion between  the  Irish  revenue  and  the 
heavy  charges  required  to  support  the  Eng- 
lish government  in  that  country.  The 
former  was  never  large,  and  it  had  been  con- 
tinually diminished  on  the  one  side  by  the 
lavish  and  imprudent  grants  from  the  govern- 
ment of  exemption  from  taxation  to  those 
who  were  most  able  to  pay,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  poverty  brought  by  civil  war  and  bad 
government  on  those  who  were  not  ex- 
empted. The  large  sums  of  money  thus 
annually  drawn  from  England  had  always 
been  felt  as  a  burthen  in  the  latter  country, 
and  parliament  had  sometimes  expressed 
strong  dissatisfaction.  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  financial  embar- 
rassments of  the  English  court,  and  the  con- 
sequent impossibility  of  furnishing  the 
money  required  for  carrying  on  the  subordi- 
nate government  in  Ireland,  had  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  neglect  and  of  the  cor- 
ruptions which  crept  into  the  latter,  and  the 
consequent  decline  of  the  English  power  in 
that  island.  The  greater  regularity  with 
which  the  supplies  had  been  sent  over  since 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  during  the  present 
reign,  had,  on  the  other  hand,  conduced 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  position 
which  Ireland  now  held  in  face  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown. 

Still  Elizabeth  gave  the  supplies  required 
by  the  Irish  establishment  with  great  reluc- 
tance, and,  among  the  reforms  contemplated 
by  sir  Henry  Sydney,  none  were  likely  to 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  queen  than  one 
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which  contributed  to  lighten  this  burthen. 
It  had  been  usual  for  many  years  to  impose 
upon  the  districts  of  the  English  pale  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  provisions  for  victualling 
the  royal  garrisons  and  maintaining  the 
household  of  the  lord  deputy  or  chief  gov- 
ernor.   The  principal  inhabitants  of  each 
district  were  called  before  the  deputy  and 
council,  and  with  them  settled  the  rates  at 
which  the  provisions  were  to  be  paid,  and 
agreed  to  a  certain  assessment  or  contribu- 
tion to  defray  the  charge.  Sydney  now  con- 
ceived the  design  of  converting  this  occa- 
sional subsidy  into  a  regular  and  permanent 
revenue,  by  substituting  a  composition  in 
place  of  the  assessment,  and  exacting  it  from 
all  the  subjects  of  the  crown.  The  English 
court  encouraged  him  to  pursue  this  plan  ; 
upon  which  he  issued  a  proclamation  dis- 
solving those  liberties  which  had  previously 
claimed  an  exemption   from   the  ancient 
charge  of  purveyance,  or  at  least  curtailing 
the  privileges  of  those  the  legality  of  which 
could  not  be  impeached,  for  it  appears  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them,  when  ex- 
amined, proved  to  be  mere  usurpations.  The 
lord  deputy  then  proceeded  to  a  general 
imposition  of  the  new  tax,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  the  cess,  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Irish  privy  council,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
queen  s  prerogative. 

Soon  after  his  landing  in  Ireland,  in  the 
autumn  of  1575,  Sydney  became  aware  that 
his  plan  was  likely  to  meet  with  a  deter- 
mined opposition,  and  when  at  length  he 
proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution  the  imme- 
diate consequence  was  a  general  and  violent 
expression  of  discontent.    We  have  seen  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  the  old  English 
constitutional  principles  of  government  were 
in  the  sixteenth  century  better  understood 
among  the  English  in  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  not  only 
those  whose  liberties  had  been  suppressed, 
and  those  who  were  secretly  disaffected  to 
the  protestant  government,  but  those  whose 
loyalty  was  above  suspicion,  and  who  had 
hitherto  cheerfully  contributed  to  the  assess- 
ment in  its  former  shape,  were  provoked  at 
a  tax  which  appeared  to  them  at  once  oppres- 
sive and  unconstitutional,  and  they  joined  in 
a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  lord  de- 
puty and  council,  with  whom  their  num- 
bers and  condition  insured  a  respectful 
audience.   The  remonstrants  complained  of 
the  arbitrary  dissolution  of  those  ancient 
liberties  ana* 


ages  undisputed  ;  they  protested  against  a 
new  tax,  illegal  and  oppressive,  imposed 
they  knew  not  by  what  authority,  and  ex- 
acted with  intolerable  severity  ;  they  repre- 
sented that  formerly  they  had  of  their  own 
free  will  and  benevolence  concurred  in  an 
equitable  and  moderate  assessment,  which 
they  now  found  converted  into  an  arbitrary 
imposition,  amounting  to  no  less  than  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  upon  every  plough-land, 
and  which  was,  they  said,  utterly  contrary 
to  all  law  and  reason.  Finally,  they  claimed 
the  natural  rights  of  freemen,  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  English  constitution,  acknow- 
ledging no  power  of  imposing  taxes  but  in 
the  grand  council  of  parliament ;  nor  would 
they  so  shamefully  betray  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lish subjects  as  to  submit  to  any  tax  to  which 
they  had  not  consented  by  their  representa- 
tives, and  freely  granted  in  parliament  for 
the  public  service.    The  deputy  and  council 
took  some  days  to  deliberate  on  this  remon- 
strance, and  then  made  reply,  that,  as  to  the 
liberties  dissolved,  they  were  such  as,  on  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  public  records, 
appeared  to  be  invalid  or  had  expired ;  as  to 
the  burthen  of  the  tax,  her  majesty  was 
contented  that  it  should  not  exceed  the  rate 
of  five  marks  on  every  plough-land ;  and,  as 
to  the  authority  by  which  it  was  raised,  that 
it  was  imposed  by  the  queen's  prerogative, 
which  must  not  be  impeached,  and  was  war- 
ranted by  the  constant  usage  of  occasional 
assessments  made  by  the  chief  governor  and 
council,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  nobility 
in  the  several  counties,  and  that  this  usage 
had  existed  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
The  remonstrants  replied  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  former  assessment  and  the 
present  mode  of  composition  was  obvious ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  raising  money  by  pre- 
rogative appeared  so  novel  and  so  repugnant 
to  every  constitutional  principle  of  law  and 
justice,  that,  confident  in  the  validity  of  their 
plea,  they  humbly  besought  permission  of 
the  lord  deputy  to  repair  to  the  court  in 
England,  and  there  lay  their  cause  before 
the  queen.    Sydney  was  provoked  at  this 
opposition  to  his  favourite  scheme,  and  he 
replied  coldly,  that  he  neither  gave  his  sanc- 
tion to  their  appeal  to  the  queen,  nor  in  any 
way  restrained  them  from  it ;  but,  when  he 
found  they  were  preparing  to  carry  their 
designs  into  execution,  he  took  care  by  his 
letters  to  the  queen  and  her  council  to 
impress  them  with  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  the  characters  of  the  appellants,  and  of 


privileges  which   had  been 
granted  by  letters   patent  and  enjoyed  for  the  cause  they  had  taken  in  hand 
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In  Ireland,  however,  this  cause  hecame  I 
!  everywhere  popular,  and  increased  daily  in 
strength.     The  principal  lords  throughout 
I  the  realm  refused  obedience  to  the  edict  of 
council  imposing  the  cess,  and  enjoined  their 
',  tenants  and  dependents  to  decline  paying  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  pale  assembled  and 
j  deliberated,  and  finally  resolved  to  entrust 
their  cause  to  three  agents,  Barnaby  Scur- 
locks,  Richard  Netterville,  and  Henry  Bur- 
nell,  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
'  laws,  and  distinguished  for  their  zealous 
opposition  to  the  procnt  tax.    They  were 
!  sent  with  letters  to  the  queen   and  privy 
council,  signed  by  the  lords  Kaltinglass, 
Delvin,   Hovvth,   Trtmleaton,  Bellow,  and 
I  Nangle,  some  of  the  families  of  Plunkct, 
'  and  Nugent,  and  other  distinguished  inha- 
bitants of  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Dub- 
lin, in  the  names  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
1  English  pale,  who  complained  of  the  griev- 
ances they  sustained  by  the  new  cess,  and  of 
the  denial  of  the  lord  deputy  to  give  them 
|  redress ;  and  they  urged  the  illegality  of  this 
oppressive  burthen,  and  described  the  various 
abuses  committed  in  exacting  it.  When  they 
arrived  at  court,  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  council,  and  received  a  prejudiced  and 
partial  hearing.  Four  Irish  lords,  who  hap- 
I  pened  to  be  attendant  at  court,  the  earls  of 
'■  Kildare  and  Ormond,  and  lords  Gormans- 
I  town   and   Dunsany,  were  summoned  to 
attend,  and,  being  required  to  give  their 
opinions  on  the  allegations  of  their  country- 
men, they  declared  that  an  assessment  had 
always  been  customary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  queen's  garrisons  and  the  household 
of  her   deputy,   but    cautiously  avoided 
touching  on  the  point  of  prerogative,  by  con- 
fining themselves  to  the  necessities  and  con- 
dition of  her  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  humbly 
pleaded  the  grievousness  of  the  present  im- 
position, and  prayed  that  it  might  be  mode- 
rated.   The  queen  listened,  at  least  with 
affected  tenderness  and  compassion  to  these 
allegations,  and  on  this  occasion  she  is  said 
to  have  uttered  the  exclamation,  "  Ah!  how 
I  fear  lest  it  be  objected  to  us,  as  it  was  to 
Tiberius  by  Bato,  concerning  the  Dalmatian 
commotions ;  '  You,  you  it  is  that  arc  in 
fault,  who  have  committed  your  flocks  not 
to  shepherds  but  wolves!'"  This  compassion, 
I  however,  if  real,  was  but  the  weakness  of  a 
I  moment,  for  she  was  very  easily  persuaded 
by  her  ministers  that  the  most  important 
principle  involved  in  the  question  was  the 
maintenance  of  her  prerogative.    Under  the 
|  influence  of  this  consideration,   the  Irish 


agents,  instead  of  being  nllowed  to  appeal  to 
law  and  justice,  were  committed  to  the  Fleet,  ; 
for  their  alleged  contumacy  in  opposing  the 
royal  authority.    The  queen  then  addressed 
letters  to  sir  Henry  Sydney  and  the  Irish 
council,  reprimanded  them  for  their  oversight 
in  not  having  immediately  committed  and 
punished  those  who  had  presumed  to  deny 
the  legality  of  their  measure,  and  directing 
that  all  who  had  subscribed  the  application  : 
to  the  throne  should  be  summoned  before 
them,  and  that,  if  they  still  persevered  in 
questioning  her  prerogative,  they  should  be 
committed  to  prison  until  they  acknowledged 
their  offence.    She  further  commanded  that  i  | 
such  of  her  servants  and  counsellors,  learned 
in  the  law,  as  had  been  present  at  the  original 
complaint,  and  had  neglected  to  maintain  her 
royal  prerogative,  should  be  removed  from 
their  offices.    At  the  same  time,  with  an 
expression  of  tenderness  for  the  individual 
welfare  of  her  subjects,  she  recommended  1 
moderation  in  the  new  assessment,  with  a  ' 
strict  caution  to  prevent  all  abuses  in  exact- 
ing it. 

These  severe  proceedings  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  effects  which  were  anticipated.  ; 
The  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  pale  were 
called  before  the  council,  but  they  there 
boldly  adhered  to  their  former  declarations, 
and  denied  the  legality  of  any  tax  not  regu- 
larly imposed  by  parliament.'  The  agents  in 
England  were  brought  a  second  time  before 
the  privy  council,  and  as  they  appeared 
equally  determined  in  their  resistance  to 
the  court  measures  on  this  new  examination, 
they  were  removed  from  the  Fleet  to  the  , 
Tower,  which  implied  that  their  offence  was 
considered  to  be  of  a  treasonable  nature. 
This  new  rigour  excited  a  general  feeling  of 
alarm  and  indignation  through  the  Irish  pule, 
and  the  flame  was  fanned  by  the  practices  of  I 
those  who  were  secretly  disaffected  to  the  ; 
present  government.    A  violent  clamour  was  | 
raised  aginst  the  deputy,  which  daunted  the  . 
queen  and  her  councillors,  who  knew  that  j 
not  only  was  the  country  filled  with  enemies 
who  were  ready  to  seize  upon  any  pretext  or  ; 
encouragement  to  rebel  against  her  authority,  ' 
but  that  their  friends  and  agents  were  at  that 
very  moment  actively  employed  abroad  in  < 
negotiating  with  the  catholic  princes  to  send 
in  a  foreign  army  to  their  aid.  Elizabeth 
saw  the  danger  of  alienating  the  affections 
of  the  only  portion  of  her  Irish  subjects  on 
whose  fidelity  she  could  reckon  in  this  emer- 
gency ;  mid,  after  some  vain  denunciations 
of  vengeance,  the  Irish  agents  having  been 
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brought  with  difficulty  to  make  an  equivocal  \ 
submission,  by  which  they  acknowledged 
that  the  manner  of  their  application  had 
been  undutiful,  while  they  disavowed  all 
intention  of  impeaching  the  queen's  just 
prerogative,  were  set  at  liberty.  They  gave 
security  to  render  themselves  before  the  lord 
deputy,  after  which  they  were  allowed  to 
return  to  Ireland.  They  there  repeated 
their  submissson,  and  were  dismissed;  and 
some  of  the  confined  lords  and  gentlemen 
regained  their  liberty  by  a  similar  concession, 
while  even  those  who  continued  obstinate 
were  not  visited  with  any  further  severity. 
Sydney  received  instructions  to  bring  this 
violent  and  dangerous  dispute  to  a  speedy 
accommodation ;  and  a  composition  for  pur- 
veyance for  seven  years  was  arranged  by  the 
deputy  and  council,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  pale. 

The  popular  odium  now  fell  upon  Sydney, 
who  was  loudly  accused  of  wantonly  alien- 
ating the  affections  of  the  Irish  subjects ;  of 
ruling  without  temper  or  policy ;  of  lavishing 
the  revenue ;  and  of  discouraging  the  well 
affected,  while  he  showed  indulgence  to 
rebels  and  offenders.  The  lord  deputy, 
aware  of  the  public  resentment  against  him, 
became  weary  of  his  government,  of  which 
he  began  now  to  press  the  queen  that  he 
might  be  relieved. 

While  discontent  was  thus  spreading  in  the 
pale,  symptoms  of  restlessness  among  the 
Irish  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  gave  the 
government  grounds  for  alarm  of  a  different 
kind.  Rory  Oge  O'Moore  again  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion  in  Leix,  and  being 
joined  by  the  O'Connors,  and  other  old  septs 
in  that  part  of  Ireland,  and  encouraged  by 
the  alliance  of  the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard,  and  promises  of  a  simultaneous 
movement  in  Connaught,  committed  great 
depredations  on  the  open  country  of  Kildare. 
Encouraged  by  the  little  resistance  which 
they  experienced  at  first,  the  insurgents 
began  to  aim  at  greater  exploits,  and  they 
determined  to  make  an  attack  by  night  on 
the  town  of  Naas,  within  sixteen  miles  of 
Dublin.  The  night  chosen  for  this  expedi- 
tion was  "  the  patron  day  of  the  said  town, 
commonly  called  the  church  holy  day,  which 
day,  after  the  manner  of  that  country,  and 
not  much  unlike  the  festival  days  which  the 
Ethnics  and  Pagans  were  wont  to  celebrate 
to  their  idol  gods  of  Bacchus  and  Venus,  they 
spent  in  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  sur- 
feiting ;  and  after  they  had  so  filled  their 
paunches,  and  the  day  was  gone,  they  sonic- 
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what  late  in  the  night  went  to  their  beds, 
having  forgotten  to  make  fast  their  town 
gates,  or  put  any  watch  to  guard  them." 
Rory  Oge,  who  was  well  informed  of  the 
neglect  of  the  townsmen,  came  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  "  with  all  his  company,  who,  ; 
like  unto  a  set  of  furies  and  devils  new  come 
out  of  hell,  carried  upon  the  ends  of  their 
poles  flanks  of  fire,  and  did  set  as  they  went 
the  low  thatched  houses  on  fire;  and  the  i 
wind  being  then  somewhat  great  and  vehe- 
ment, one  house  took  fire  of  another,  and  so 
in  a  trice  and  moment  the  whole  town  was 
burnt ;  and  yet  in  the  town  supposed  to  be 
five  hundred  persons  in  outward  appearance 
able  to  have  resisted  them.    But  tney  being 
in  their  dead  sleeps  suddenly  awaked,  were 
so  amazed,  that  they  wot  not  what  to  do, 
for  the  fire  was  round  about  them  and  past 
quenching,  and  to  pursue  the  enemy  they 
were  altogether  unfurnished,  and  durst  not 
do  it ;  neither  if  they  would  could  they  tell 
which  way  to  follow  him.    For  he  tarried  ; 
verv  little  in  the  town,  saving  that  he  sat  a 
little  while  upon  the  cross  in  the  market- 
place, and  beheld  how  the  fire  round  about 
him  was  in  every  house  kindled,  and  whereat 
he  made  great  joy  and  triumph  that  he  had 
done  and  exploited  so  devilish  an  act.  And 
then  after  a  snort  space  he  arose  and  departed 
with  great  triumph,  acccording  to  his  accus- 
tomed usage  in  all  his  evil  actions,  but  yet, 
contrary  to  his  usage,  he  killed  no  one  per- 
son in  the  town." 

From  Naas,  Rory  Oge  and  his  followers 
ranged  over  the  surrounding  country,  plun- 
dering and  burning,  till  they  came  to  Lcigh- 
lin,  where  they  burned  part  of  the  town. 
But  here  one  of  the  Carews,  who  was  sta- 
tioned with  a  very  small  garrison  in  the  fort 
of  Leighlin,  on  a  sudden  sallied  forth  with  his 
whole  troop,  consisting  of  seven  horsemen  and 
five  shot,  and  falling  upon  the  plunderers, 
whose  forces  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
forty  men,  put  them  to  flight  with  some  loss, 
and  pursued  them  to  some  distance.  But 
then  the  Irish,  recovering  from  their  first 
surprise,  and  perceiving  the  small  force  of 
their  opponents,  turned  upon  them,  and 
obliged  them  to  make  a  very  hasty  retreat. 
With  the  loss  of  two  men  and  one  horse, 
Carew's  small  party,  all  more  or  less 
wounded,  regained  their  fort,  and  there 
kept  the  assailants  at  bay,  until  the  latter,  | 
having  suffered  severely,  retired  without 
doing  further  harm  to  the  town. 

Rory  Oge  continued  his  depredations  on 
the  borders  of  the  English  pale,  and  pluu- 
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dered  and  destroyed  several  villages  and 
small  towus.    Although  frequently  watched 
1  and  pursued  by  the  English  soldiery,  the 
I  insurgents  were  so  quick  in  their  motions 
and  so  well  acquainted  with  the  wild  coun- 
1  try  which  served  for  their  haunts,  that  they 
'  always  escaped  to  the  bogs  and  woods,  where 
it  was  in  vain  and  even  dangerous  to  follow 
them.     In  one  of  these  pursuits  the  wily 
chieftain  agreed  to  a  parley  with  two  English 
:  officers,  named  Harrington  and  Cosby,  and 
so  deceived  them  by  his  submissive  lan- 
guage, and  his  professions  of  obedience, 
that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  entrapped 
by  his  followers,  and  they  were  both  made 
prisoners.    Rory  caused  his  two  prisoners  to 
be   "  hand-fastcd "  together,  and  dragged 
them  along  with  him  in  a  sort  of  barbarous 
triumph,  "as  his  water-spaniels,  through 
woods  and  bogs,"  continually  threatening  to 
put  them  to  death.  The  English  authorities 
were  much  concerned  at  the  treatment  to 
which  these  two  Englishmen  were  exposed, 
and  negotiations  were  entered  into  through 
intermediate  agents  for  their  delivery,  which 
,  were  nearly  brought  to  a  conclusion,  when 
the  object  was  effected  by  an  accident. 

Robert  Harepool,  the  constable  of  Carlow, 
having  received  private  information  of  the 
place  in  the  wooded  wilds  of  the  neighbour- 
ing district,  where  Rory  Oge  and  a  party  of 
his  followers  had  their  .secret  lodging  in  a 
cabin,  marched  with  a  party  of  about  fifty 
;  English  soldiers  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
!  and  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  rebels 
were  sleeping,  two  hours  before  day-break. 
The  English  surrounded  the  cabin,  and  were 
breaking  open  the  door,  when  Rory,  roused 
by  the  sudden  tumult  without  and  supposing 
j  that  he  was  betrayed,  attempted  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  his  two  unfortunate  pri- 
1  soners,  one  of  whom,  Captain  Harrington, 
,  was  severely  wounded  and  only  escaped 
;  death  through  the  darkness  of  the  night 
I  which  caused  his  assailant  to  strike  at  ran- 
dom. Rory  and  one  companion  then  slipped 
I  through  the  door  unperceived  by  their  ene- 
mies, and  concealed  themselves  in  the  thick 
bushes  of  the  surrounding  forest.    The  rest 
of  his  companions  were  slaughtered  on  the 
spot,  and  Harrington  and  Cosby  carried 
away  in  triumph.    A  few  days  afterwards 
the  rebel  chief  sought  his  revenge  in  an 
attack  upon  Carlow,  where  he  came  early 
in  the  morning  and  burnt  a  few  houses, 
but  he  wan  obliged  to  retreat,  so  closely 
pursued  by  captain  Harepool  and  the  gar- 
rison, that  he  narrowly  escaped  capture,  and 


sixteen  or  seventeen  of  his  best  men  were 
slain. 

The  only  incident  which  the  Irish  annal- 
ists have  recorded  in  this  war  was  the  savage 
massacre  of  Irish  chieftains  in  the  rath  of  j 
Mullaghmast.  The  Irish  chiefs  of  Leix  and  > 
Offaly,  with  their  followers,  to  the  number  I 
of  three  or  four  hundred,  were  invited,  we 
are  told,  to  a  friendly  conference  in  this 
great  rath,  or  ancient  earthen  fortification, 
and  while  there,  with  what  motive  we  are 
not  told,  they  were  suddenly  surrounded 
by  English  soldiers,  and   all  indiscrimi- 
nately put  to  the  sword.    This  event  is 
mentioned  by  some  contemporary  English 
writers,  who  tell  us  that  it  was  perpetrated  , 
with  the  connivance  of  the  lord  deputy. 

At  length,  in  the  summer  of  1578,  Rory  i 
Oge  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  snare  which  he  had  j 
himself  laid  for  his  enemy,  the  baron  of 
Upper  Ossory.  One  of  the  rebels  came  to  the 
baron  as  a  deserter,  and  informed  him  that 
Rory  had  been  into  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
where  he  had  taken  "  a  great  prey  and  spoil  of 
pots,  pans,  and  other  household  stuff, "and  that 
he  was  retiring  through  the  woods  with  a  very 
small  company ;  he  said,  that  with  a  few 
men  the  baron  of  Upper  Ossory  might  easily 
surprise  the  rebels  at  the  place  which 
he  indicated,  and  there  capture  Rory  Oge 
and  the  whole  of  his  plunder.  The  baron 
suspected  the  motives  of  his  informant ;  but, 
with  a  large  body  of  horse  and  foot,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot,  where  Rory  Oge  with  a 
considerable  force  lay  in  ambush  to  attack 
him.  Instead  of  adventuring  himself  in 
the  woods  with  a  few  companions,  as  Rory 
expected,  the  baron  remained  with  his  horse- 
men and  shot  in  the  plain,  and  sent  a  com- 
pany of  thirty  of  his  kernes  into  the  wood 
to  spy  out  the  rebels.  When  Rory  Oge 
saw  these  men  approaching,  he  chose  thirty  of 
his  own  men,  and  went  out  to  meet  them,  in 
the  confidence  that  his  name  had  become  so 
terrible  that  no  Irishmen  would  venture  to 
attack  him,  and  in  the  hope,  probably,  that 
he  might  draw  the  baron  of  Ossory  into  a 
parley  and  entrap  him,  as  he  had  done  the 
English  captain  Harrington.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  deceived,  for  lord  Ossory's  kerne 
no  sooner  saw  him,  than  they  rushed  upon 
him  and  his  party,  and  at  the  first  onset  one 
of  the  kerne  thrust  his  sword  through  Rory's 
body.  At  the  same  moment  two  or  three 
others  fell  upon  him  with  their  swords,  and 
dispatched  him.  The  Irish  annalists  tell  us 
that  Rory  Oge  O'Moore  was  slain  by  Bryan 
Oge  Mac  Gillapatrick;  and  they  add,  that 
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"  Rory  was  the  chief  spoiler  and  insurgent 
of  the  men  of  Ireland  in  his  time,  and  no 
one  was  disposed  to  fire  a  shot  at  the  crown 
for  a  long  time  after  him." 

Rory  Oge  O'Moore  was  thus  slain  on  the 
last  day  ol  June,  1578.  He  had  heen  long 
the  terror  of  the  English  pale,  and  at  the 
moment  of  his  death  the  lord  deputy  Sydney, 
irritated  by  his  continual  depredations,  had 
marched  with  an  army  to  the  borders  of 
OfTaly  and  Leix,  with  the  resolution  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  insurrection  of  the 
O'Moores  and  O'Connors,  of  which  this 
chieftain  was  the  leader,  by  closely  besieg- 
ing the  rebels  in  their  secret  haunts.  The 
history  of  Rory's  exploits  is  that  of  many 
other  outlawed  chieftains  of  his  age,  and 
will  help  much  to  illustrate  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  island  at  this  period,  ravaged 
continually  by  great  outlaws  and  little 
outlaws,  until  there  was  no  security  except 
under  protection  of  the  greater  walled  towns. 
The  insurgents  met  with  sympathy  and  aid 
even  in  those  places  which  seemed  most 
devoted  to  the  English  government,  and  the 
private  intelligence  they  thus  obtained  ex- 
plains the  impunity  with  which  they  so 
frequently  committed  extensive  depreda- 
tions. When  he  found  that  the  insurrection 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  its  chief, 
Sydney  marched  to  Kilkenny,  and  "  there 
by  sundry  examinations  found  people  of  all 
degrees  in  that  town  to  have  relieved  the 
said  Rory  with  victuals,  and  all  other  neces- 
saries for  his  feeding  and  defence,  with 
whom  he  took  order  according  to  their 
deserts." 

This  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  any  im- 
portance of  sir  Henry  Sydney's  government 
in  Ireland.  While  he  remained  at  Kilkenny, 
the  lord  president  of  Munster  repaired  to 
him  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  country 
under  his  charge,  and  he  there  made  his 
complaint  against  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who 
had  not  only  refused  to  obey  his  summons 
on  several  occasions  when  he  had  sent  for 
him,  but  "  had  of  his  own  authority,  without 
any  warrant,  gathered  together  a  rabble  of 
lewd  and  unruly  followers,  which  harried 
up  and  down  the  country,  eating  and  spend- 
ing upon  the  same,  contrary  to  all  good 
orders,  and  which  was  not  to  be  suffered." 
The  earl,  at  Sydney's  summons,  presented 
himself  at  Kilkenny,  and  was  there  recon- 
ciled to  the  lord  president,  and  promised 
future  obedience.  The  rest  of  Munster  was 
quiet,  and  the  only  disturbance  at  this  time 
in  Connaught  arose  from  a  quarrel  with 


O'Rourkc  of  Breffny,  who  harboured  in  his 
territory  some  coiners  of  false  money.  It 
appears  that  a  number  of  coiners  had  at  this 
time  taken  up  their  residence  in  Ireland, 
under  the  belief  that  imitating  the  queen's 
coin  was  not  treason  by  the  laws  of  that 
island,  and  O'Rourke  had  no  doubt  derived 
a  considerable  income  from  this  dishonest 
manufacture.    O'Rourke  at  first  refused  to 
deliver  up  the  offenders,  upon  which  act  of 
contumacy,  sir  Nicholas  Malby  sent  a  body 
of  soldiers,  who  captured  O'Rourke's  castle 
of  Leitrim,  which  was  delivered  up  to  the 
sons  of  Teige  O'Rourke,  who  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  been,  after  the  old  Irish  fashion, 
at  war  with  their  kinsman,  the  chief  of  the 
sept.     O'Rourke  afterwards  confessed  his 
fault,  and  submitted ;  and  he  was  assisted  by 
the  English  in  recovering  his  castle  from  the 
sons  of  Teige. 

Thomond  had  shown  a  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination in  the  autumn  of  1577,  when  sir 
William  Drury,  the  president  of  Connaught, 
went  with  a  large  force  of  English  sol- 
diers, accompanied  by  most  of  the  nobles  of 
Munster,  to  hold  his  court  of  sessions  at 
Ennis.  The  people  of  Thomond,  encouraged 
by  the  opposition  which  had  been  shown  to 
the  cess  m  the  English  pale,  refused  to  pay 
the  tribute  levied  upon  them  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  lord  president  having  left,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Irish  annalist,  "  a  vio- 
lent and  merciless  body  of  soldiers  to  reduce 
them,"  returned  to  Limerick,  and  there 
brought  to  judgment  and  executed  in  various 
ways  a  number  of  Irish  chiefs  and  others 
who  had  made  themselves  remarkable  by 
their  insubordination.  Among  these  was  a 
Murrough  O'Brien,  who  is  described  by  the 
Irish  chroniclers  as  "  the  most  distinguished 
man,  in  fame  and  excellence,  of  the  heirs 
of  Carrigogunnell  and  Aherlow."  The 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  English  marshal, 
who  levied  a  forced  tax  of  ten  pounds  on 
each  barony,  gave  great  ofFcnce  to  the  Irish 
chiefs  of  that  district,  and  the  earl  of  Tho- 
mond hurried  over  to  England  to  lay  his 
complaints  before  the  queen.  He  was  treated 
with  honour  and  kindness  at  the  English 
court,  and  having  obtained  a  grant  by  letters 
patent  from  the  crown,  of  his  estates,  towns, 
and  church  livings,  he  returned  to  Ireland 
about  Christmas,  carrying  with  him  a  gene- 
ral pardon  and  amnesty  for  his  people. 

Ihis  was  not  the  only  case  in  which  the 
queen  interfered  in  favour  of  her  Irish  sub- 
jects. In  the  summer  of  1578,  when  the 
English  troops  marched  to  surround  the 
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insurgents  under  Rory  O'Moore,  sir  Nicholas  I 
Bagnall,  with  a  strong  body  of  English  foot  I 
soldiers,  took  up  his  lodgings  for  a  night  in 
the  castle  of  Baltinglass.  The  viscount  of 
Baltinglass  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
persevering  opposition  to  the  cess,  and  he 
probably  was  not  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  the  government  authorities.  He 
complained  that  Bagnall's  soldiers  had  com- 
mitted great  and  wanton  depredations  on 
himself  and  his  tenants,  and  perhaps  finding 
the  Irish  government  unwilling  to  enter 
upon  the  subject,  made  direct  application 
for  redress  to  the  queen  through  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  who  was  still  at  court.  The  queen 
was  induced  to  lend  an  ear  to  this  complaint, 
so  recommended  to  her  attention,  and  a  letter 
was  immediately  written  to  the  lord  deputy, 
directing  him  to  cause  an  inquisition  to  be 
made  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with 
a  view  to  justice  in  this  instance,  and  to  the 
correction  of  such  abuses  in  future.  We 
are  told  that  the  result  of  this  enquiry  was  a 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  complaint  of  the 
viscount  of  Baltinglass  was  unfounded.  But 
these  petty  complaints  and  interruptions 
helped  to  make  Sydney  weary  of  his  uneasy 
charge,  and  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
affair,  he  obtained  the  queen's  permission  to 
resign  it.  He  delivered  the  sword  of  state 
to  sir  William  Drury,  as  lord  justice,  on  the 
2(kh  of  May,  1578,  and  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. It  is  said  that  he  had  no  sooner  set 
his  foot  on  board  the  ship,  than  he  recited 
in  Latin  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  In  exitu 
Israel  de  jEgypto,  et  dotntu  Jacob  de  populo 
barbaro;  "alluding  thereby,"  says  the  old 
annalist,  "  to  the  troublesome  state  of  Moses 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  his  departure  from 
out  of  the  same ;  who,  notwithstanding  he 
had  in  great  wisdom,  care,  and  policy, 
overned  the  stiff-necked  people  of  Israel, 
ad  done  many  miracles  and  wondrous  works 
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to  their  comfort,  had  delivered  them  from 
many  great  perils  and  dangers,  had  preserved 
and  kept  them  in  peace  and  safety,  and  in 
the  end,  through  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
brought  them  out  of  the  hand  of  Pharoah, 
and  from  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  had 
given  them  the  sight  of  the  land  of  promise, 
yet  he  found  them  always  a  froward  and 
perverse  generation,  a  stiff-necked  and  an 
ungrateful  people.    Even  no  less  as  this 
noble  man  and  most  worthy  governor  hath 
found  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  who,  not- 
withstanding he  was  a  very  painful  labourer, 
both  by  day  and  night,  in  foul  and  in  fair 
weather,  in  storms  and  in  tempests,  in  trou- 
bles and  in  dangers,  in  scarcity  and  in 
penury,  in  danger  of  the  enemy  and  peril  of 
his  life,  and  yet  continually  studying,  devis- 
ing, travelling,  toiling,  and  labouring  to  do  j 
them  good  (as  he  did  full  many  and  often 
times),  which,  so  long  as  they  felt  the  ease 
and  comfort,  so  long  were  they  contented 
and  quiet,  but  otherwise  most  ungrateful  ! 
and  unthankful.    And  offering  unto  him  the 
like  reward  as  Lycurgus  received  of  the 
most  unthankful  Lacedemonians,  who,  when 
he  had  recovered  that  savage  nation  to  a  civil  ' 
life  and  a  politic  government,  and  in  the  end 
reduced  them  to  that  order  and  manner  as 
they  became  to  be  feared  of  all  their  neigh- 
bours, they,  in  recompense,  evil  entreated 
him  in  very  bad  speeches,  and  strake  out  1 
one  of  Lycurgus's  eyes ;  but  these  men,  for  \ 
thousands  and  infinite  commodities,  would 
not  only  have  bereft  his  lordship  of  both  his 
eyes,  but  also  done  him  a  further  inconve- 
nience, if  success  had  happened  according  to 
their  malice." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  English- 
man Hooker,  a  stanch  supporter  of  Syd- 
ney's Irish  policy,  and  a  strongly  prejudiced 
admirer  of  Elizabeth's  government. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FOREIGN  INTRIGUES;  JAMES  FITZ  MAURICE;  THOMAS  ffUKBUf  |  LANDING  OF 
FITZ  MAURICE,  AND  NEW  REBELLION  OK  THE  EARL  OF  DESMOND. 


IR  HENRY  SYDNEY 
left  no  easy  legacy  to 
his  successor.  While 
the  lord  deputy  had 


rebels  before  the  pontiff,  who  was  induced 
to  grant  them  a  papal  bull,  addressed  to  the 
prelates,  princes,  nobles,  and  people  of  Ire- 
land, exhorting  them  to  join  James  titz 
been  struggling  with  I  Maurice  in  fighting  for  the  recovery  of  their 
the  multitudinous  dis-  liberty  and  the  defence  of  holy  church,  and 
orders  which  tore  inter-  |  promising  to  all  his  adherents  the  same  spi- 
ritual indulgences  granted  to  those  who 
fought  against  the  Turks.  A  banner  was 
solemnly  consecrated  and  delivered  to  this 
new  champion  of  the  faith ;  and  as  both  the 
priests  volunteered  to  accompany  the  expe- 
dition to  Ireland,  Saunders  was  invested  with 
the  high  dignity  of  papal  legate.  Thus 
strengthened  in  their  cause  by  the  authority 
and  benediction  of  the  pope,  and  furnished 


nally  the  island  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  a  number  of  adventurers 
were  busily  occupied  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  in  stirring  up  a  storm  from  without. 
Among  these  the  man  of  most  weight  was 
James  fitz  Maurice  of  Desmond,  who,  after 
having  obtained  his  pardon  from  the  queen 
in  1573,  had  fled  with  his  family  to  France, 
and  taken  up  his  residence  at  S(.  Malo's,  as 
a  convenient  port  for  communication  with 
Ireland.    He  wearied  the  French  king  with 
applications,  representing  the  ease  with  which 
Ireland  might  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  urging  him  to  place 
troops  under  his  command  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  thisimportant  conquest.  Sydney, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  had  his  spies  about 
the  fugitive  traitor,  who  gave  him  frequent 
information  of  his  movements,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ambassadors  and  agents  in  France  took 
care  to  anticipate  him  at  the  French  court 
Fitz  Maurice  remained  in  France  two  years, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  time  the  only 
grace  he  could  obtain  from  the  king  was  the 
offer  to  use  his  intermediation  with  Elizabeth 
to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  pardon. 
Disappointed  and  mortified  at  this  proposal, 
Fitz  Maurice  left  France,  and  repaired  to 
Spain,  where  he  experienced  a  more  favour- 
able reception  from  Elizabeth's  arch-enemy, 
Philip  II.,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  with 
letters  of  recommendation  to  pope  Gregory 
XIII.  Two  ecclesiastics  celebrated  for  their 
fiery  zeal  against  heresy,  the  Englishman 
Saunders,  and  an  Irish  priest  named  Allen, 
assisted  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  Irish 

•  The  name  of  Stukeley  occura  very  frequently  in 
the  popular  literature  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which 
shows  how  much  must  have  been  thought  of  him 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  The 
ballad  alluded  to  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume 
of  Evans's  collection.  Another  popular  ballad  on 
Stukeley  has  been  reprinted  in  the  little  collection  of 
ballads  edited  by  Mr.  Collier  for  the  Percy  Society. 


by  him  with  a  supply  of  money,  the  conspi- 
rators returned  to  king  Philip,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  furnish  them  with  men,  and  they 
soon  raised  a  considerable  body  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  soldiers. 

Meanwhile  another  adventurer,  of  a  very 
different  character,  had  been  at  Rome  on 
the  same  errand  as  Fitz  Maurice,  and  with 
similar  success.  This  was  the  notorious 
Thomas  Stukeley,  a  man  whose  name  was 
once  Bung  in  popular  ballads  throughout  the 
streets  and  highways  of  England.*  This 
remarkable  man  deserves  a  somewhat  more 
lengthened  notice  than  many  who  acted 
outwardly  a  more  prominent  part  in  Irish 
history.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  younger 
son  of  an  old  and  respectable  family  near 
Ilfracombe,  in  Devonshire,  one  of  whom  was 
sheriff  of  that  county  early  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  ballads  tell  us,  that 
his  father  was  a  wealthy  clothier,  and  that 
young  Stukeley  obtained  a  place  in  the 
household  of  "  a  bishop  of  the  west,"  in 
which  situation  he  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  extravagance  and  restless  spirit. 
He  is  said  to  have  subsequently  married  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  alderman  of  London, 

There  was  an  anonymous  play,  which  appears  also  to 
have  been  popular,  entitled,  "  The  famous  historye  of 
the  life  and  death  of  Captaine  Thomas  Stukeley;  with 
his  marriage  to  alderman  Curteis'  daughter,  and 
valiant  ending  of  his  life  at  the  battaill  of  Alcazar." 
Stukeley  also  acts  a  prominent  part  in  George  Pecle's 
play  of  •'  The  Battle  of  Alcazar?'  printed  in  1594. 
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named  Curtis,  whom,  after  squandering  away 
nil  her  patrimony,  he  deserted.  He  then 
followed  the  example  of  so  many  men  of 
his  age,  who  sought  to  retrieve  their  broken 
fortunes  by  foreign  adventure,  and  he  joined 
in  and  obtained  the  command  of  an  expe- 
dition of  private  speculators,  to  establish  an 
English  colony  in  the  then  newly  discovered 
country  of  Florida,  of  which  colony  Stukeley, 
it  appears,  was  to  be  made  governor.  Fuller, 
Stukeley 's  earliest  biographer,  tells  us,  as  an 
illustration  of  his  aspiring  character,  that, 
when  introduced  to  court  to  receive  directions 
relating  to  his  expedition,  "he  blushed  not 
to  tell  queen  Elizabeth,  that  he  preferred 
rather  to  be  sovereign  of  a  molehill,  than 
the  highest  subject  to  the  greatest  king  in 
Christendom ;  adding,  moreover,  that  he  was 
assured  he  should  be  a  prince  before  his 
death.  '  I  hope,'  said  Elizabeth,  '  I  shall 
hear  from  you  when  you  are  instated  in  your 
principality.'  '  I  will  write  unto  you,'  quoth 
Stukeley.  *  In  what  language  ?'  saith  the 
queen.  He  returned,  4  In  the  style  of 
princes — to  our  dearest  sister.'  " 

A  letter  from  the  queen  to  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  then  deputy  in  Ireland,  dated  the 
30th  of  June,  1503,  states  that,  "our  servant 
Thomas  Stukeley,  associated  with  sundry  of 
our  subjects,  hath  prepared  a  number  of 
good  ships,  well  armed  and  manned,  to  pass 
to  discover  certain  lands  in  the  west  towards 
Terra  Florida,  and  by  our  licence  hath  taken 
the  same  voyage,"  and  orders  that  he 
should  be  received  in  Ireland,  if  driven 
thither  by  stress  of  weather,  "which,  if  he 
shall,  he  hath  agreed  to  do  any  manner  of 
service  there  that  shall  be  thought  agreeable 
by  you  for  our  purpose."  The  only  effect 
of  this  expedition,  which  is  said  to  have 
failed  from  want  of  money  to  carry  it  out, 
was  the  capture  of  some  French  snips,  and 
Stukeley  appears  to  have  landed  in  Ireland 
and  taken  military  service  in  that  country, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
his  bravery  and  abilities,  that  he  gained  the 
confidence  of  sir  Henry  Sydney.    His  real 

*  On  the  16th  of  March,  1573,  one  of  lord  Burgh- 
ley's  correspondents  writes  to  him  from  court: — 
"  Lastly,  I  have  to  advertise  your  lordship  of  a  new 
conspiracy^  that  in  intended  by  certain  decayed  men, 
to  go  over  into  Spay ne,  and  to  joyne  with  Stukeley  in 
bis  practise*  for  the  invading  of  Ireland,  and  the 
subversion  of  this  suite,  as  far  as  in  them  lyes.  The 
matter  in  handled  in  Saint  Liger"*  howse,  "and  there 
concluded  upon.  The  chief  parties  be  (sir  AVarham 
Seint  Liger  hymaelf,  and  Jerem  Brett,  having  allured 
to  them  Martin  Furbisher,  (the  celebrated  navigator) 
.  with  the  promia  of  20/.  land  by  the  year,  or  with  the 
vallew  of  hit  in  readv  money,  to  transport  them  over 
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character,  however,  was  soon  understood  in 
England,  and  various  complaints  of  his  con- 
nexion with  piratical  exploits  brought  him 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  court.  His 
continued  employment  in  Ireland  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  a  proof  the  low 
morality  of  the  generality  of  the  English 
officials  to  whom  the  fate  of  that  country 
was  then  entrusted.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  queen,  in  1567,  rebuked  her  deputy  , 
with  some  severity  for  employing  Stukeley 
in  his  negotiations  with  Shane  O'Neill  in 
Ulster. 

At  length,  Stukeley,  having  demanded  the 
somewhat  responsible  post  of  steward  of, 
Wexford,  was  refused,  and  in  anger  hej 
threw  aside  his  allegiance  to  the  English 
crown,  entered  into  the  intrigues  of  the 
rebellious  party  in  Ireland,  and  repaired  to 
Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1 570, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  presented  an  in- 
strument to  the  king,  subscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  nobles : 
and  chiefs,  as  well  as  with  those  of  divers 
disaffected  people  in  England  "of  good! 
quality,"  who  assured  Philip  that  they  were 
ready  to  be  at  his  devotion  in  case  he  would 
fit  out  an  expedition  to  reduce  Ireland  j 
under  the  crown  of  Spain.  Stukeley  was 
highly  honoured  by  the  Spanish  monarch, 
from  whom  he  received  a  pension,  and  Philip 
made  great  preparations  tor  the  invasion  of 
Ireland,  winch  gave  considerable  uneasiness 
to  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  and  Stukeley 's 
motions  were  closely  watched.  By  depees, 
however,  the  king  was  somewhat  disabused 
of  his  confidence  in  the  English  adventurer; 
his  preparations  were  slackened  while  he 
attended  to  other  affairs;  and  Stukeley  at 
last,  despairing  of  bringing  them  to  a  con- 
clusion, repaired  to  Rome  to  lay  his  pro- 
ject of  conquering  Ireland  before  the  pope. 
We  trace,  in  a  variety  of  little  incidents,  \ 
the  active  correspondence  that  was  carried 
on  during  Stukeley 's  residence  in  Spain  with 
the  disaffected  in  England  as  well  as  Ire- 
land.* 

to  their  cosin  Stukeley.  They  have  Joyned  to  them 
one  Haaclby,  a  seaman,  and  John  Poole  my  friend, 
for  whom  I  am  most  sorry,  but  I  preferre  loyalty  to 
any  friendship.  They  also  intend  to  bring  in  some 
more  decayed  gentlemen,  and  sonic  other,  nuche  as 
they  note  either  discontented  or  addicted  thi»  waye, 
and  among  those  they  wold  have  vounge  Browne  with 
them,  a  Imisc  brother  to  the  lord  Montacute. 

"  Their  pretence  wil  be  to  ship  come  over  to  Ire- 
land, and  thcrwith  to  pax*e  into  Spayne,  to  which 
end,  if  Jerem  Brett  have  not  bone  already  to  your 
lnrd-*hip  to  obtaync  a  lycetibc  for  the  seyd  cornc,  he 
meancs  to  be." 
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After  leaving  Spain,  his  communications 
with  England  and  Ireland  were  evidently 
much  less  frequent,  and  he  seems  for  a  while 
to  have  been  almost  forgotten.  He  remained 
at  Rome  and  in  Italy  between  two  and 
three  years,  and  gained  great  favour  with 
the  pope,  who  entered  eagerly  into  all  his 
projects  of  conquest  in  Ireland,  and  flat- 
tered the  ambition  of  this  reckless  adven- 
turer by  bestowing  upon  him  the  high 
sounding  titles  of  baron  of  Ross  and  I-drone, 
viscount  Murrough  and  Kinsellagh,  earl  of 
Wexford  and  Carlow,  marques  of  Leinster, 
and  general  of  the  army  of  the  holy  pontiff. 
The  pope  furnished  Stukeley  with  eight  hun- 
dred men,  who  were  to  receive  their  pay 
from  the  king  of  Spain;  and  with  these  he 
set  sail  for  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1578, 
and  on  his  wav  put  in  at  Lisbon  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  in  order,  as  it  appears, 
to  repair  his  ships. 

The  simultaneous  expeditions  of  Stukeley 
and  James  fitz  Maurice,  created  considerable 
uneasiness  in  England,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  resist  them  by  levying  men  to  be 
sent  over  to  Ireland  on  the  first  alarm  of 
their  approach,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  inter- 
cept them.  The  government  was,  how- 
ever, soon  relieved  from  any  apprehensions 
from  Stukeley,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  Lis- 
bon, found  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  pre- 
paring to  accompany  two  Moorish  kings  on 
his  celebrated  expedition  into  Africa  to 
dethrone  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  they 
persuaded  the  English  adventurer  to  join 
them.  It  is  said  that,  had  Stukeley's  advice 
been  followed  in  the  conduct  of  this  ill-fated 
expedition,  it  would  probably  have  had  a 
far  different  result.  King  Sebastian  was 
eager  to  enter  upon  hostilities,  and  refused 
to  give  his  soldiers  time  for  repose  and  re- 
freshment after  landing,  before  he  marched 
against  the  enemy  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Portuguese  army  was  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  ill-fated  battle  of  Alcazar," and  Sebas- 
tian and  his  two  Moorish  allies  were  among 
the  slain.  Stukeley  overpowered  by  the  mul- 
titude of  his  assailants,  fell  bravely  com- 
bating at  the  head  of  his  eight  hundred 
Italians.  The  popular  ballad  on  Stukeley's 
adventures,  represents  him  as  having  been 
slain  by  his  own  men,  who  were  enraged  that 
he  had  taken  them  from  their  hopes  of  con- 
quest in  Ireland  to  perish  by  the  hand  of 
infidels. 

James  fitz  Maurice,  in  the  meanwhile, 
was  actively  employed  in  Spuin,  collecting 
troops  to  follow  Stukeley  into  Ireland,  and 


he  was  joined  by  a  few  of  the  Italians  who 
had  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Alcazar.  About 
four  score  Spaniards,  a  small  body  of  Italians, 
and  a  few  English  and  Irish  fugitives,  formed 
the  force  with  which  Fitz  Maurice  em- 
barked in  three  ships,  and,  accompanied  with 
the  titular  bishop  of  Killaloe,  the  legate 
Saunders,  and  the  jesuit  Allen,  directed  his 
course  to  the  Irish  shores.  Rumours  of  the 
expected  arrival  of  foreign  ships  to  excite  a 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  were  spread  in  that 
country  and  in  England,  and  one  of  Eliza- 
beth's ablest  sea-captains,  William  Winter, 
was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  to  watch  on  the 
coast  ;  but,  after  remaining  there  some 
time,  and  seeing  nothing  resembling  an 
enemy,  he  returned  to  port.  During  his 
absence  the  small  armament  under  James 
fitz  Maurice  entered  the  bay  of  Snierwick, 
on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  and  having  driven 
away  the  English  authorities  who  attempted 
to  oppose  them,  they  effected  a  landing 
there  in  the  July  of  1579.  The  invaders 
immediately  erected  a  little  fort,  the  spot 
having  first  been  consecrated  with  impos- 
ing religious  ceremonies  by  Saunders  and 
Allen.  It  happened  that  there  was,  at 
this  moment,  in  Kinsale  harbour,  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war  under  the  command  of 
one  of  the  Courtneys  of  Devonshire,  who, 
doubling  the  point  of  land,  came  suddenly 
into  the  bay  of  Smerwick,  and  captured  the 
three  transports,  thus  cutting  off  Fitz  Mau- 
rice and  his  followers  from  retreat  by  sea. 

Fitz  Maurice  had  calculated  on  bein. 
joined,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  by  the  earl  o 
Desmond ;  but  that  nobleman,  wavering  be- 
tween obedience  and  rebellion,  held  aloof 
for  a  while,  though  he  began  to  collect  his 
followers  with  the  professed  object  of  sup- 
porting the  English  government.  His  two 
brothers,  John  and  James,  with  greater  bold- 
ness, assembled  their  forces,  and  marched  to 
join  their  kinsman  at  Smerwick,  and  share 
in  his  fortunes.  The  vacillating  conduct  of 
the  earl  of  Desmond  hindered  the  natives 
from  repairing  to  Fitz  Maurice  in  such 
numbers  as  was  expected.  That  nobleman 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  earl  of  Clancarthy 
(Mac  Carthy  More)  to  invite  him  to  join  in 
the  catholic  cause,  and  then,  when  the  Mac 
Carthy  had  signified  his  consent,  found  cause 
for  hesitation  and  delay,  which  disgusted 
that  chieftain.  At  length,  after  having 
waited  in  Smerwick  a  month,  James  fitz 
Maurice  signified  his  intention  of  proceeding 
on  a  pilgrimage  with  his  soldiers  to  the  holy 
cross,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  fulfil- 
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(  ment  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  in  Spain.  I 
i  Tipperary  was  at  that  time  the  region  in 
which  the  fuel  of  rebellion  was  always  most 
ready  to  kindle,  and  Fitz  Maurice's  object 
was  to  endeavour  to  give  a  fresh  movement 
of  success  in  that  quarter  to  his  desperate 
enterprise. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  expedition, 
which  appears  to  have  partaken  more  of  the 
character  of  a  plundering  raid  than  of  a  pil- 
grimage, that  Fitz  Maurice  was  engaged  in 
an  unexpected  encounter,  which  terminated 
his  personal  career.  The  septs  who  remained 
faithful  in  their  attachment  to  the  English 
government,  took  alarm  at  the  depredations 
committed  by  Fitz  Maurice's  followers,  and 
especially  the  Burkes  of  Clanwilliam  and 
Castle-Connell,  in  Limerick,  assisted  by  Mac 
I-Brien  Ara  of  Tipperary,  assembled  to  op- 
pose their  progress  through  the  barony  of 
Connello,  in  the  former  county,  where  a  des- 
perate battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
opposing  parties.  The  followers  of  Fitz 
Maurice  triumphed,  but  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retire  after  the  conflict  into  the 
woods.  Their  restless  leader  had  received  a 
shot  in  the  breast  early  in  the  engagement, 
which  proved  mortal  soon  after  its  conclu- 
sion, and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  field. 
Tradition  says  that  Fitz  Maurice  expired  in 
the  arms  of  doctor  Allen.  According  to  the 
Irish  annalists,  when  he  was  convinced  that 
his  wound  was  mortal,  he  begged  that  his 
friends  would  cut  off  his  head,  and  carry  it 
with  them,  that  his  body  might  not  be  recog- 
nised and  mutilated  by  his  enemies.  Whe- 
ther this  last  request  was  performed  or  not, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  it  was  a  vain  precau- 
tion, if  it  be  true,  as  we  are  informed  by 
other  authorities,  that  the  English  obtained 
possession  of  his  mangled  remains,  which 
were  carried  to  Kilmallock,  and  there  set  on 
the  gates  of  the  town.  The  three  sons  of 
sir  William  Burke,  the  leaders  of  the  force 
thus  opposed  to  the  rebels,  were  slain  in  the 
battle,  the  eldest,  it  is  said,  by  Fitz  Mau- 
rice's own  hand.  The  queen  wrote  a  letter 
to  their  father  to  thank  him  for  the  service 
rendered  by  his  family,  and  to  console  him 
for  his  loss,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  baron 
of  Castle-Connell. 

On  the  death  of  Fitz  Maurice,  his  two 
kinsmen,  sir  John  and  sir  James  of  Des- 
mond, assumed  the  command  of  the  so-called 
Catholic  army,  which  was  now  beginning  to 
increase  in  numbers  by  the  accession  of  some 
of  the  smaller  Irish  chiefs.  The  tirst  of 
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these  leaders  had  already  sealed  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  by  the  commission  of  a  base  I 
and  sanguinary  outrage.     There  was  an 
Englishman  ot  the  name  of  Henry  Davels, 
respected  throughout  Munster  for  his  great 
and  honourable  qualities,  and  an  intimate 
and  warm  friend  of  sir  John  of  Desmond. 
On  the  first  news  of  the  landing  of  the 
Spaniards,  this  man  was  chosen  by  sir  Wil- 
liam Drury  as  the  messenger  best  fitted  to 
secure  the  wavering  allegiance  of  the  earl  of 
Desmond  and  his  brothers,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  provost  marshal  of  Munster,  he  pro- 
ceeded into  Kerry,  and  went  first  to  the  earl, 
to  whom  he  delivered  his  message  as  to  a 
subject  whose  fidelity  was  not  doubted, 
urging  him  to  prepare  to  assist  the  lord 
deputy  against  the  enemy.    He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  fort,  and  perceiving  the  small 
force  of  the  enemy,  he  returned  to  the  earl 
to  persuade  him  and  his  brothers  to  prove  j 
their  attachment  to  the  queen  by  attacking  | 
Fitz  Maurice   by  land,  while  Courtney's  j 
ship,  which  was  still  off  Smerwick,  attacked 
them  by  sea.    The  earl,  while  he  repeated  , 
his  professions  of  allegiance,  made  an  excuse  ■ 
for  keeping  aloof;  and  Davels,  satisfied  of 
his  disaffection  to  the  queen's  cause,  pro-  J 
ceeded  on  his  way  back  as  far  as  Tralee, 
where  he  lodged  "in  one  Rice's  house,  | 
who  kept  a  victualling  house  and  a  wine  1 
tavern,  the  house  being  both  strong  and  | 
defensible,  but  so  little  that  their  companies  [ 
and  servants  were  dispersed,  and  lay  abroad  j 
in  other  places  where  they  might  have  ,  j 
lodging." 

Sir  John  of  Desmond  had  watched  the 
motions  of  his  old  friend  Davels,  and  fol- 
lowed him  late  at  night  to  Tralee.  It  is  j 
said  that  sir  John,  who  was  considered,  after 
Fitz  Maurice,  as  the  leader  of  the  enterprise, 
was  regarded  with  some  suspicion  by  his 
foreign  allies,  who  feared  that  he  might  seek 
his  own  safety  by  betraying  them  to  the 
English,  and  that  he  resolved  to  appease  the  , 
discontent  by  the  sanguinary  tragedy  he  now 
contemplated,  which  must  necessarily  destroy 
on  his  part  all  hope  of  pardon  from  the 
government.  Having  entered  the  town  of 
Tralee  unobserved,  he  placed  spies  upon  the 
house  in  which  Davels  was  lodged,  and  bribed 
the  porter  to  leave  the  outer  doors  unfas- 
tened. His  victim  meanwhile,  unsuspicious 
of  danger,  went  to  bed  with  the  provost 
marshal,  and  his  followers  did  the  same  in 
different  parts  of  the  house.  About  the 
dead  of  the  night,  sir  John  of  Desmond  and 
his  whole  company  beset  the  house,  and  him- 
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self  and  a  sufficient  number  of  his  men, 
finding  the  doors  open,  entered  with  drawn 
swords  direct  to  the  room  occupied  by 
Davels.  The  latter  suddenly  awoke,  and 
seeing  sir  John  at  his  bedside  with  his  sword 
drawn,  was  at  first  alarmed,  but  immediately 
recovering  his  courage  when  he  recognised 
his  friend,  he  exclaimed  with  some  surprise, 
but  in  his  usual  familiar  manner,  "  What, 
son!  what  is  the  matter?"  Rut  sir  John 
merely  replied,  with  a  fierce  gesture,  "  No 
more  son,  nor  no  more  father,  but  make  thy- 
self ready,  for  die  thou  shalt !"  And  imme- 
diately both  he  and  his  followers  struck  them 
with  their  weapons  as  they  rose  from  the 
bed  in  their  shirts,  and  soon  despatched  them. 
As  it  appears,  the  only  other  person  who 
slept  in  the  chamber  was  a  boy  named 
Smolkin,  who  was  a  favourite  servant  of 
Davels,  and  had  been  frequently  employed 
as  a  private  messenger  between  him  and  sir 
John  of  Desmond.  When  he  saw  his  mas- 
ter's danger,  he  threw  himself  in  desperation 
upon  John  of  Desmond,  and  clung  to  his 
arms,  crying,  "What,  wilt  thou  kill  my  mas- 
ter?" Upon  which  the  murderer,  touched 
apparently  with  a  brief  sentiment  of  com- 
passion, replied,  "  Go  thy  ways,  Smolkin, 
thou  shalt  have  no  harm ! "  Cast  off  from  the 
assailant,  Smolkin  threw  himself  on  the 
body  of  Davels,  and  remained  clinging  to 
him  after  he  was  dead.  This  boy  was  the 
only  one  of  Davels'  attendants  allowed  to 
escape  alive,  and  it  seems  to  be  intimated 
that  his  verbal  relation  was  the  foundation 
of  the  foregoing  narrative  of  this  barbarous 
murder.  When  the  assassins  had  assured 
themselves  that  Davels  and  the  provost  mar- 
shal were  dead,  they  spread  themselves  over 
the  house,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the 
inmates,  after  which  they  made  their  retreat 
from  Tralee  with  the  same  privacy  which 
had  concealed  their  arrival. 

The  intelligence  of  this  sanguinary  exploit 
excited  everywhere  a  mingled  feeling  of 
horror  and  indignation.  It  was  only  some 
of  the  most  bigoted  of  the  popish  leaders 
who  ventured  to  speak  of  it  with  approba- 
tion, such  as  the  legato  Saunders,  who  is 
said  to  have  called  it  in  public  "  a  sweet 
sacrifice  before  God,"  and  to  have  rewarded 
the  perpetrator  with  a  plenary  remission  of 
all  his  sins.  Even  James  fitz  Maurice,  who 
was  preparing  for  his  fatal  pilgrimage  into 
Tipperary,  and  who  was  believed  to  be  in- 
wardly glad  that  his  kinsman  had  thus  com- 
mitted himself,  could  not  help  expressing 
his  detestation  when  the  latter  came  to  him 
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with  a  joyful  countenance,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  now  killed  an  English  churl ;  thou 
mayest  at  present  be  assured  of  me,  and 
trust  in  me,  for  now  that  I  have  begun  to 
dip  my  hand  in  blood,  I  will  stand  to  the 
matter  with  thee  to  my  uttermost." 

The  earl  of  Desmond  is  said  to  have  been 
"marvellously  grieved  and  offended"  with 
his  brother,  when  he  heard  of  the  slaughter 
of  Davels  and  his  companions,  and  to  have 
shown  outwardly  an  inclination  to  break  off 
all  further  communication  with  the  invaders. 
An  English  officer  in  the  earl's  company, 
who  enjoyed  his  especial  confidence,  took 
advantage  of  the  temper  of  mind  in  which 
the  earl  seemed  to  have  been  thrown,  to  urge 
him  to  collect  his  followers,  and  move  to 
his  chief  castle  at  Askeaton,  in  Limerick, 
and  there  wait  the  coming  of  the  lord  justice 
and  his  army,  to  offer  his  services  against  the  . 
common  enemy.  The  earl  acted  in  accor-  ] 
dance  with  this  council,  and  removed  to 
Askeaton  ;  but  a  great  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers joined  the  rebels,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  they  received  encouragement 
from  Desmond  himself. 

The  Spaniards,  already  disappointed  at 
the  small  prospect  of  success  which  had 
opened  to  them  on  their  arrival,  are  said  to 
have  been  so  dismayed  at  the  death  of  James 
fitz  Maurice,  that  they  were  only  hindered 
from  throwing  down  their  arms  and  sur- 
rendering to  the  English  authorities  by  the 
earnest  exhortations  of  John  of  Desmond. 
This  leader  used  every  effort  to  effect  a 
general  rising  among  the  native  Irish,  and 
in  company  with  the  legate  he  was  proceeding 
to  the  north,  to  engage  in  his  cause  the  tur- 
bulent clans  of  Ulster,  when  his  party  was 
attacked  by  the  garrison  of  Kilmaliock,  and 
he  was  driven  back  into  Kerry.  The  mo- 
ment was  now  approaching  when  it  would 
require  all  his  energy  to  make  head  against 
a  skilful  and  disciplined  enemy ;  for  no  sooner 
had  the  news  reached  Dublin  that  Fitz 
Maurice  had  landed  in  the  south,  than  sir 
William  Drury,  who  ruled  Ireland  with  the 
title  of  lord  justice,  made  a  hasty  muster  of 
his  forces,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than 
four  hundred  footmen  and  two  hundred 
horsemen,  and  marched  into  Munster.  He 
was  accompanied  with  some  of  the  ablest 
officers  at  that  time  in  the  English  service, 
such  as  sir  Nicholas  Bagnall,  the  marshal  of 
Ireland;  sir  Nicholas  Malby,  who  came  from 
his  government  in  Connaught ;  James  Wing- 
field,  master  of  the  ordnance,  who  had  learnt 
military  tactics  on  the  battle-field  of  Flan- 
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dcrs ;  and  several  others ;  and  on  his  way  he  ■ 
I    was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  vis-  j 
count  Mountgarret,  the  baron  of  Upper 
Ossory,  and  the  baron  of  Dunboyne,  whose 
followers  helped  to  swell  the  numbers  of 
Drury's  little  army. 

|  Sir  William  Drury  had  no  sooner  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmallock, 
than  he  summoned  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
whose  conduct  had  excited  the  suspicions  of 
government,  to  appear  before  him.  The  earl 
obeyed,  and  came  to  Drury's  camp,  where  he 
was  immediately  placed  under  arrest ;  but, 
as  there  was  nothing  but  suspicions  against 
him,  and  he  persisted  in  the  strongest  asser- 
tions of  his  devotions  to  the  queen,*  he  was 
soon  set  at  liberty.  Other  chiefs  of  Munster 
attended  with  their  forces,  at  Drury's  sum- 
mons, and  cheerfully  ranged  themselves 
under  his  banner.  But  the  carl  made  his 
recent  arrest  an  excuse  for  keeping  aloof, 
and  when  he  received  a  second  summons  to 
attend  on  the  lord  justice,  he  did  not  obey 
it,  although  he  not  only  repeated  his  assur- 
ance of  fidelity,  but  his  countess  went  to  the 
camp  and  delivered  up  her  infant  son  as  a 
hostage. 

I  The  Irish  insurgents  now  resorted  to  their 
,  usual  method  of  warfare,  by  occupying  the 
woods  and  fastnesses ;  and  the  Spaniards 
;  having  submitted  entirely  to  the  guidance 
1  of  sir  John  of  Desmond,  abandoned  their 
station  at  Smerwick,  and  were  distributed 
into  different  quarters  among  the  disaffected 
of  Kerry,  the  palatinate  of  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  whose  followers  were  secretly 
intruded  to  entertain  them.  They  were 
thus  placed  in  security  until  the  moment 
when  the  rebels  were  in  a  condition  to  attack 
a  regular  and  formidable  army.  The  Eng- 
lish meanwhile  were  obliged  to  carry  on 
the  war  by  pursuing  the  rebels  into  their 
secret  haunts,  a  service  full  of  fatigue 
and  hazard,  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
in  constant  danger  of  surprise.  For  nine 
weeks  the  army  of  the  lord  justice  was  in 
constant  movement,  endeavouring  to  come 
up  with  sir  John  Desmond  and  nis  forces, 
who  hovered  about  the  English  army  and 
kept  them  in  constant  alarm,  without  once 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  attack.  On 
one  occasion,  a  party  of  two  hundred  men, 
under  two  experienced  officers,  attempted  in 
vain  to  surprise  a  detachment  of  the  rebels, 

•  The  assertion  he  made  in  writing  on  thin  occa- 
sion wait  one  which  is  repeated  more  than  once  in 
the  earl's  correspondence  in  the  State  Paper  Office : 
"  For  my  good  mind  toward*  the  queen's  majestie, 
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and  on  their  return  through  the  woods  they 
I  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  cut  to 
pieces. 

This  petty  advantage  raised  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  spirits  and  expectations  of j 
the  insurgents,  and  drew  many  new  recruits  to 
their  standard.  The  popish  ecclesiastics  were 
indefatigable  in  preaching  in  support  of  what 
they  called  the  cause  of  holy  church ;  and 
their  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  arrival  ot 
a  new  papal  bull,  which  vested  sir  John  of 
Desmond  with  the  full  authority  that  had 
previously  been  given  to  Fitz  Maurice,  and 
renewed  the  indulgences  promised  to  all 
those  who  should  fight  under  his  banner. 
The  English  army  was  at  the  same  time 
encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  six  hundred  I 
soldiers,  sent  from  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ' 
to  Waterford ;  while  a  fleet  of  six  ships  of 
war,  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Perron, 
the  late  president  of  Munster,  arrived  off  the 
Irish  coast,  and  took  up  their  station  at 
Cork. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  war  when  a  new  ! 
governor  was  appointed  to  rule  over  Ireland. 
The  harassing  fatigues  of  the  service  in 
which  he  was  engaged  soon  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  sir  William  Drury's  sinking  con- 
stitution ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  supplies  just  mentioned,  he  entrusted  ; 
the  command  of  the  army  to  sir  Nicholas 
Malby,  and  proceeded  by  slow  journeys  to  | 
Waterford,  where  he  died  not  long  after  hu  i 
arrival,  on  the  last  day  of  September,  1579.  ! 
The  council  in  Dublin,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  Drury's  death,  met  and  chose  to  fill  the 
office  of  chief  justice,  sir  William  Pelham, 
an  English  gentleman  who  had  lately  arrived 
in  Ireland,  and  who  had  been  knighted  by 
Drury  at  Waterford  a  few  days  before  hu 
death. 

Before  Drury's  death,  the  war,  under  the 
direction  of  sir  Nicholas  Malby,  had  assumed 
a  still  more  decisive  character.  That  able 
officer  had  now  under  his  command,  of  re- 
gular soldiers,  nine  hundred  foot  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  horse.  Of  these  he  left 
three  hundred  loot  and  fifty  horsemen  in 
garrison  at  Kilmallock,  and  with  the  rest  he 
marched  towards  Limerick  to  attack  sir 
John  of  Desmond,  who  as  he  was  informed  I 
had  assembled  a  large  force  in  the  neigh-  j 
bourhood  of  an  old  abbey,  named  Mona.stt.r- 
nenagh.    John  of  Desmond  was  at  first  un- 

God,  who  knoweth  the  secrets  of  all  wen's  h*ru, 
save  me  or  do  dampnose  me  as  my  hart  is  well  bent 
towards  her  highness." 
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willing  to  risk  a  battle,  although  much 
superior  in  numbers  to  his  opponent,  for  his 
army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  thou- 
sand men.    But  Allen,  the  Jesuit,  urged 
him  to  remain,  pointed  to  the  papal  banner, 
which  he  said  carried  with   it  assurance 
of  victory,  and  declared  that  although  a 
priest  he  had  assumed  arms  in  this  holy 
cause,  and  was  prepared  to  strike  the  first 
blow.    He  then  proceeded  along  the  ranks 
to  encourage  the  soldiers  by  his  benedic-| 
uons  and  exhortations.    When  the  English  ' 
army  advanced  to  the  attack,  they  beheld 
the  novel  spectacle  of  Irishmen  marshalled 
in  regular  military  array,  under  the  eye  of 
experienced  officers,  for  it  was  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  commanders  who  directed  the  move- 
ments of  the  Irish.    John  of  Desmond  is 
said,  in  the  English  accounts,  to  have  done 
little  more  than  remain  a  passive  spectator 
of  the  struggle,  the  result  of  which  re- 
mained for  some  time  doubtful.    At  length, 
after  retiring  from  two  ineffectual  charges, 
the  English  rallied  a  third  time,  and  rushed 
on  with  irresistable  force.    The  Irish  army 
staggered  and  gave  way,  and  then  dispersed 
in  the  woods,  leaving  the  field  of  battle 
covered  with  their  slain.    John  of  Desmond 
himself  escaped  only  by  a  headlong  flight, 
i  Whether  Allen  had  fulfilled  his  promise  of 
striking  the  first  blow,  or  not,  is  unknown ; 
1  but  his  body  was  found  among  the  slain, 
!  and  among  the  papers  discovered  on  his  per- 
son were  letters  which  are  said  to  have  left 
no  doubt  of  the  earl  of  Desmond's  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  rebels. 
I    That  nobleman,  with  Fitz  Maurice,  lord 
!  of  Lixnaw,  had  watched  the  battle  from  a 
wooded  eminence  that  overlooked  the  scene 
of  strife.    The  English  army  rested  during 
that  night  close  to  the  field,  on  the  river 
side  of  the  monastery ;  and  at  midnight  a 
messenger  came  to  sir  Nicholas  Malby, 
bringing  a  dissembling  letter  from  the  earl 
of  Desmond,  full  of  professions  of  good- 
will to  the  queen's  cause,  and  congratulating 
him  on  his  victory,  but  accompanied  with  the 
interested  advice  to  withdraw  from  his  pre- 
sent position.     Malby,  however,  was  now 
acquainted  by  the  papers  taken  from  doctor 
Allen  with  the  earl's  correspondence  with  the 
rebels,  and  he  replied,  by  reminding  him  in 
severe  terms  of  his  solemn  and  repeated 
engagements  to  the  queen,  exhorting  him 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  ancient  and  noble 
family  by  returning  at  once  to  his  allegiance, 
and  entering  without  further  delay,  in  the 
queen's  service.   Finding  his  expostulations 


without  effect,  the  English  commander  re- 
moved, some  days  afterwards,  to  the  earl's 
town  of  Rathkeal,  where  he  established  his 
head  quarters.  The  earl  treated  this  as  an 
act.  of  hostility,  and,  joining  with  his  bro- 
ther John,  made  an  attempt  to  surprise 
Malby  in  his  camp,  and  then  the  two  Irish 
chiefs  retreated  in  company  to  the  castle  of 
Askeaton,  which,  with  his  other  castles, 
Desmond  caused  to  be  strengthened  and  for- 
tified under  the  direction  of  his  foreign 
officers.  Malby  pursued  the  rebels  to 
Askeaton,  to  which  he  prepared  to  lay 
siege ;  preparatory  to  which  he  sent  another 
Setter  to  the  earl  making  a  last  appeal  to 
him  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  He  at  this 
moment  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  sir  William  Drury,  and  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  new  lord  justice,  sir  William 
Pelham,  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour;  ! 
and  he  distributed  his  forces  into  garrisons  j 
in  the  towns  and  villages  around,  and  pre- 
pared to  return  to  his  own  government  in 
Con  naught. 

The  rebels  took  the  inactivity  of  their 
enemies  for  weakness,  and  under  John  and 
James  of  Desmond  they  assembled  in  great 
force  on  different  points,  ard  began  to  ha- 
rass the  English  soldiers  in  their  garrisons, 
and  cut  off  their  provisions.  These  attacks, 
however,  soon  ceased  on  the  intelligence  of ' 
the  approach  of  sir  William  Pelham  to  the  , 
seat  of  war.  It  appears  that  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  who  continued  to  follow  his  old, 
weak  and  temporising  policy,  and  had  not 
as  yet,  himself,  committed  an  overt  act  of 
hostility,  had  made  complaints  to  the  govern- 
ment in  Dublin  of  the  injustice  he  had  re- 
ceived from  sir  Nicholas  Malby.  After 
appointing  the  earl  of  Ormond  governor,  and 
sir  Nicholas  Bagnall  provost-marshal  of 
Munster,  and  leaving  the  earl  of  Kildarc  to 
look  to  the  defence  of  the  northern  borders, 
the  new  lord  justice  proceeded  to  Kilkenny, 
where  he  remained  two  days  holding  ses- 
sions, and  he  there  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  earl  of  Ormond  and  the 
baron  of  Upper  Ossory,  for  a  bitter  fued 
had  existed  for  some  time  between  those 
two  noblemen  In  the  latter  end  of  October 
he  arrived  at  Cashel,  and  thence  sent  a  sum- 
mons to  the  earl  of  Desmond  to  repair  to 
him  at  Cashel  or  Limerick,  in  order  that  his 
complaints  against  Malby  might  he  heard 
and  investigated.  Receiving  no  answer, 
Pelham  proceeded  to  Limerick,  where  he 
was  met  by  Malby,  who  now  surrendered 
the  command  of  the  army,  and  who  accom- 
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panied  him  to  a  small  town,  named  by  the 
old  historian  Fanings,  where  the  countess  of 
Desmond  came  to  deliver  her  husband's 
excuses  for  not  venturing  to  preser  t  himself 
in  person  before  the  lord  justice. 

Sir  William  Pelham  now  called  together 
the  members  of  the  council  who  were  pre- 
sent with  him,  and  it  was  resolved  to  act 
against  the  earl  with  greater  decision.  The 
earl  of  Ormond  was  first  sent  to  him  with 
certain  definite  demands,  to  which  he  was 
summoned  to  give  a  peremptory  answer.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  required  to  deliver  up 
to  the  lord  justice  doctor  Saunders  and  the 
other  foreigners  who  had  come  to  make  war 
upon  the  queen,  and  who  were  now  living 
under  his  protection.  He  was  required  to 
deliver  into  the  queen's  hands,  as  pledges  for 
his  future  good  behaviour,  his  castles  of 
Carrig-o-foyle  and  Askeaton,  and  to  submit 
himself  unreservedly  to  her  majesty,  refer- 
ring his  cause  to  the  judgment  of  her  ma- 
jesty and  council  in  England,  or  to  the  lord 
justice  and  council  in  Ireland.  On  his  com- 
pliance with  these  requests,  and  his  imme- 
diate repair  to  the  lord  justice,  to  assist  him 
with  hi8  followers  in  quelling  the  rebellion, 
it  was  intimated  that  the  carl  would  receive 
the  queen's  free  pardon  for  his  past  offences. 

The  interview  between  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond and  the  earl  of  Desmond  took  place 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1579,  and  produced 
no  other  result  but  an  evasive  letter  from 
the  latter,  who  demanded  restitutions  for  old 
wrongs  and  injuries,  with  implied  threats  of 
the  confusion  in  which  the  refusal  to  listen 
to  his  demands  might  involve  the  kingdom, 
accompanied  with  a  repetition  of  his  old 
assertions  of  his  fidelity  to  the  crown,  in 
despite  of  his  refusal  to  obey  the  summons 
for  his  personal  appearance  before  the  lord 
deputy.  The  patience  of  the  latter  was  now 
exhausted,  and  he  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made  in  the  beginning  of  November,  rehear- 
sing the  various  acts  of  treason  with  which  the 
earl  of  Desmond  was  charged,  and  declaring 
him  a  traitor  if  he  neglected  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance and  submission  within  twenty  days. 

The  publication  of  this  proclamation  was 
the  signal  for  recommencing  hostilities,  and 
the  lord  justice  immediately  marched  his 
army  into  the  earl's  palatinate,  and  there 
next  day,  (the  3rd  of  November,)  reviewed 
the  army,  which  had  been  considerably  in- 
creased by  reinforcements  brought  witli  him 
from  Dublin ;  and  having  entrusted  the 
command  to  the  carl  of  Ormond,  proceeded 
to  Limerick  on  his  way  back  to  Dublin. 
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The  old  Irish  annalists,  describing  the  devas- 
tations which  marked  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  tells  us  that,  from  the  Slievclogher 
mountains  to  the  river  Suir,  and  fiom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kilmallock  to  the  Shan- 
non, "  there  was  not  a  fortress  or  town,  any 
corn  or  a  dwelling,  to  which  the  sons  of  the 
earl  (John  and  James  of  Desmond)  had  come 
that  they  did  not  demolish,  destroy,  burn, 
and  completely  consume  by  fire,  lest  the 
English  should  possess  them  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish, in  retaliation  against  the  Geraldines, 
left  not  a  house,  dwelling,  rick,  or  corn  stack 
in  their  course,  which  they  did  not  destroy 
in  the  same  manner,  so  that  between  them 
the  whole  country  was  made  bare  ground 
without  corn  or  dwellings." 

The  carl  of  Desmond  having  now  openly 
joined  his  brothers  in  rebellion,  they  raised 
their  forces  and  marched  into  the  county  of 
Cork,  where  they  laid  waste  the  baronies  of 
Barrymore  and  Iniskilly,  the  lands  of  the 
lords  Barry  and  Roche.  The  earl  assembled 
his  forces  before  the  town  of  Youghel,  which 
he  obtained  possession  of,  it  was  said,  by 
the  treachery  of  the  mayor  ;  and  after  plun- 
dering it  during  five  days,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  The  Irish  annalists  exult  over  the 
riches  which  were  carried  away  by  the 
plunderers  from  this  unfortunate  town. 

The  barbarous  devastations  committed  at 
Youghal,  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
a  small  force  sent  to  recover  the  town,  pro- 
voked the  earl  of  Ormond  to  make  fierce 
reprisals.  He  invaded  Connello  and  other 
territories  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
burnt  towns  and  villages,  slaughtered  the 
inhabitants,  and  reduced  the  country  to 
a  desert.  He  then  marched  to  Cork,  plun- 
dering the  lands  of  the  disaffected  in  his 
way  ;  and  from  Cork  he  repaired  to  Cashel, 
committing  similar  devastations.  In  their 
march  to  Cashel  the  English  captured  the 
mayor  of  Youghal,  whose  readiness  to  open 
the  gates  of  the  town  to  Desmond's  plun- 
derers, combined  with  the  fact  that  just 
before  the  attack  he  had  refused  to  r.dmit  a 
small  garrison  of  English  troops  for  it*  de- 
fence, made  him  a  just  object  of  resentment. 
The  earl  of  Ormond  carried  him  a  captive 
to  Youghal,  and  there  caused  him  to  be 
hanged  before  the  door  of  his  own  house. 
"  The  lord  governor,  when  he  came  into  the 
town,  found  it  all  desolate,  rifled  and 
spoiled,  and  no  one  man,  women,  or  child 
therein,  saving  one  friar,  whom  he  spared 
because  he  had  fetched  the  corpse  of  Henry 
Davels  from  Tralee,  and  had  carried  it  to 
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Waterford,  where  it  was  buried  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  cathedral  church  ;  and  his  lordship, 
much  pitying  the  desolate  state  of  the 
town,  did  take  order  for  the  re-edifying  of 
the  walls  and  gates,  and  placed  therein  a 
garrison  of  three  hundred  footmen  who  did 
very  good  service  in  the  country,  and  by 
good  means  drew  home  the  people  and  old 
inhabitants,  and  im peopled  the  town  again." 

The  chief  part  of  the  plunder  of  Youghal 
was  said  to  have  been  carried  to  the  earl's 
castles  of  Strangically  and  Lefinnen,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  which  were  both  garrisoned 
with  the  Spaniards.  After  measures  had 
been  taken  for  the  restoration  of  Youghal, 
the  earl  of  Ormond  consulted  with  his  cap- 
tains, and  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  former 
fortress,  in  order,  as  the  old  historian  ex- 
presses it,  "  to  try  their  value,"  for  as  yet 
|  the  government  troops  appear  to  have  held 
'  the  foreign  soldiers  in  some  degree  of  dread. 
.  But  when  the  earl  of  Ormond's  men  now 
approached  to  lay  siege  to  Strangically,  the 
Spaniards  deserted  the  fort  where  they  might 
have  defended  themselves,  and,  in  their  flight 
across  the  water  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods, 
they  were  overtaken,  and  nearly  all  put  to 
the  sword. 

The  vain  presumption  of  the  earl  of  Des- 
mond was  raised  to  a  degree  of  intoxication 
by  his  successes  at  Youghal,  and  he  no 
longer  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve  the 
flimsy  mask  of  allegiance  which  he  had 
hitherto  assumed.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  sir 
William  Felham,  announcing  that  he  and 
his  brethren  had  entered  into  a  league  for 
the  defence  of  the  catholic  faith,  under  the 
protection  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  actually  inviting  the  lord  justice  to  join 
in  the  confederacy.  He  wrote  letters  of  a 
similar  kind  to  many  of  the  Irish  and  Anglo- 
Irish  lords,  especially  to  such  as  were  sus- 
pected of  disaffection  to  the  crown ;  and  lord 
Baltinglass,  and  some  others,  encouraged  by 
the  declaration  that  powerful  assistance  was 
expected  from  Spain,  joined  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  though  they  were  at  first  too  weak 
to  raise  any  serious  insurrection  in  the  Eng- 
ligh  pale.  The  papal  legate,  Saunders,  had 
now  become  Desmond's  confidential  adviser, 
and  it  was  probably  his  persuasions  which 
drew  the  earl  at  length  into  these  violent 
courses.  This  turbulent  priest  had,  before 
the  proclamation  of  treason  against  the  earl 
of  Desmond,  written  a  letter  to  Ulick  Burke, 
of  Connaught,  urging  him  to  join  the  papal 
standard;  but  that  chief  forwarded  the  letter 


to  sir  Nicholas  Malby,  who  communicated 
it  to  Pelham,  at  Limerick.  Instead  of  re- 
turning direct  to  Dublin,  the  lord  justice  pro- 
ceeded with  a  portion  of  his  troops  through 
Thomond  to  Galway,  to  encourage  the  well- 
affected  in  Connaught. 

The  earl  of  Desmond  had  thrown  himself 
into  rebellion  inconsiderately,  and  he  seems  . 
to  have  had  no  concerted  plan  of  operations, 
nor  to  have  made  any  provisions  for  a  length- 
ened struggle  against  an  enemy  with  the 
extent  of  whose  resources  he  must  have  been 
well  acquainted.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  new  year,  1580,  sir  William  Pelham 
again  marched  in  person  to  the  south  to 
grapple  with  the  insurgents ;  and  Desmond 
soon  beheld  his  vast  territories  overrun  and 
depopulated  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
whilst  he  was  himself  glad  to  find  a  shelter 
in  his  woods,  from  which  he  issued  by  night 
to  harass  the  invaders,  by  cutting  off  their 
straggling  parties  when  chance  threw  them 
into  his  way.  The  war  was  reduced  to  a 
succession  of  petty  sieges  of  castles,  which 
one  after  another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
lord  justice.  Carrig-a-foyle,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  of  these  fortresses,  was  de- 
fended by  about  fifty  Irishmen  and  nineteen 
Spaniards,  under  the  command  of  an  Italian 
officer  named  Julio,  who  provoked  the  be- 
siegers by  the  obstinacy  with  which  they 
defended  the  trust,  which  they  pretended 
they  had  undertaken  for  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  castle  was  soon  taken  by  storm,  and  its 
garrison  were  all  put  to  the  sword  or  hanged, 
Julio  himself  being  subjected  to  the  latter 
fate,  after  he  had  been  reserved  two  days. 

In  the  midst  of  such  ravages,  the  rich 
plains  of  the  south  of  Ireland  presented  a 
hideous  spectacle  of  desolation.  The  tenants 
and  vassals  of  Desmond  were  continually 
abandoned  to  slaughter,  or  perished  by  the 
still  more  fearful  tortures  of  famine.    Some  I 
of  them,  hearing  that  the  English  admiral,  | 
Winter,  was  off  the  coast,  and  informed  that 
he  came  with  a  commission  to  execute  mar- 
tial law,  instead  of  being  terrified  at  his 
approach,  hastened  to  meet  him ;  and  by  i 
the  piteous  representations  of  their  calama-  ! 
ties  obtained  from  him  protection  against  [ 
their  persecutors  by  land.     John  Hooker 
informs  us  drily  that  the  soldiers  "  did  very 
much  mislike    this  proceeding,  believing 
"  the  same  to  be  somewhat  prejudicial  to 
her  majesty's  service,  because  they  persuaded 
themselves  that  if  they  had  followed  the 
course  which  they  began,  they  should  either 
have  taken  or  thin  them  all."    "  Such,"  the 
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historian  Leland  with  some  justice  observes, 
"was  the  temper  of  this  man  (Hooker),  who 
could  express  regret  at  a  little  mercy  shown 
to  wretches  who  scarcely  knew  any  duty, 
but  that  of  implicit  obedience  to  their  lords  ; 
when,  at  the  time  that  their  lives  were 
spared,  they  were  frequently  bereft  of  all 
means  of  support ;  and  when  their  cattle 
had  been  seized,  he  assures  us,  that  they 
were  seen  following  the  army  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  begging  that  all 
might  be  rescued  from  their  miseries  by  the 
sword,  rather  than  thus  condemned  to  waste 
by  famine." 

While  his  people  were  reduced  to  this 
miserable  condition,  the  earl  of  Desmond 
himself,  with  his  countess  and  their  compa- 
nion, Saunders,  were  ranging  as  fugitives 
from  hiding  place  to  hiding  place,  in  frequent 
danger  of  being  captured  by  their  enemies, 
who  now  pursued  him  into  his  fastnesses, 
and  often  recaptured  the  prey  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  his  followers.  One  of 
these  hair-breadth  escapes  occurred  in  the 
middle  of  June,  1580,  when  the  lord  justice 
after  plundering  the  lands  of  the  Mac 
Auleys,  penetrated  into  the  dangerous  passes 
of  the  Slievelogher  mountains.  A  rising  of 
the  lord  Baltinglass  and  the  O' Byrnes  in 
Leinster,  at  this  moment,  threw  the  English 
pale  into  alarm,  and  seemed  to  hold  out 
better  hopes  to  the  rebels  of  the  south. 
Sir  James  of  Desmond,  and  Saunders,  with 
a  body  of  their  followers,  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  force  their  way  over  the  moun- 
tains to  join  these  new  insurgents,  but  they 
were  encountered  by  the  Irisn  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  sir  Cormac  mac  Teigc  (a 
Mac  Carthy),  by  whom  sir  James  was  made 
prisoner,  and  many  of  his  party  slain. 
Saunders  narrowly  escaped,  and  rejoined 
the  earl  and  his  other  brother  sir  John. 
James  of  Desmond  was  delivered  to  sir 
Warham  Sentleger  (the  provost  marshal) 
and  captain  Raleigh  (the  celebrated  sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  newly  entered 
upon  service  in  Ireland),  and  by  them  he 
was  immediately  tried  by  a  court  martial, 
and  executed  as  a  traitor.  His  body  was 
quartered,  and  with  the  head  set  upon  the 
gates  of  the  city  of  Cork. 

The  death  of  this  rebel  chief  cast  a  new 
damp  upon  the  spirits  of  his  companions, 
who,  in  their  despondency,  began  to  quar- 
rel among  themselves.  John  of  Desmond 
and  his  brother  tlie  earl,  proceeded  to  bit- 
ter recriminations,  each  charging  the  other 
with  the  calamities  to  which  they  were  now 
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reduced;  and  at  length  sir  John,  and  the 
legate  Saunders,  resolved  to  abandon  the 
earl,  and  make  another  attempt  to  join  the 
insurgents  under  lord  Baltinglass.  But 
they  also  were  encountered  in  the  night  by 
a  party  of  the  queen's  troops,  who  captured 
some  of  their  followers,  while  the  leaders 
escaped  almost  by  a  miracle.  The  earl, 
hunted  from  one  hiding-place  to  another, 
was  now  reduced  to  despair,  and  his  countess 
repaired  to  the  lord  justice,  and  on  her 
knees,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  petitioned  for 
mercy  for  her  husband.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  now  resolved  that  no  mercy  should 
be  shown,  and  her  prayers  were  not  listened 
to.  The  earl  was  equally  unsuccessful,  when 
he  tried  a  last  desperate  expedient  of  sur- 
rendering to  admiral  Winter,  on  condition 
of  being  conveyed  a  prisoner  into  England, 
that  he  might  supplicate  for  mercy  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  At  this  moment  a  new 
ray  of  hope  was  unexpectedly  cast  over  the  j 
rebel  cause. 

Sir  William  Pelham,  elected  to  the  office  i 
of  lord  justice  by  the  Irish  council,  had  only  , 
been  considered  as  a  temporary  governor,  | 
and  the  queen  now  appointed  to  succeed 
him  Arthur  lord  Grey  of  Wilton.  The 
new  lord  deputy  landed  at  Howth,  near 
Dublin,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1580,  and 
expressed  his  impatience  to  receive  the 
sword  of  justice  from  the  hands  of  Pelham. 
The  latter  immediately  distributed  his 
troops,  which  now  amounted  to  between 
three  and  four  thousand  men,  in  garrisons, 
and  making  a  rapid  progress  through  Con- 
naught,  reached  Dublin  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. The  next  day  the  lord  Grey 
received  the  sword  with  the  accustomed 
ceremonies  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  It  is 
said  that  symptoms  of  jealousy  were  already  , 
visible  in  the  lord  justice  and  his  succes- 
sor, the  former  being  anxious  to  secure  to 
himself  the  credit  of  having  reduced  the 
rebels  to  extremities,  while  lord  Grey  was 
equally  eager  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  perform  some  exploit  which 
might  give  glory  to  his  incipient  adminis- 
tration, if  it  did  not  eclipse  the  successes  of 
his  predecessor.  While  in  this  temper  intel- 
ligence arrived  which  seemed  to  hold  out  a 
prospect  of  gratifying  the  ambition  of  the 
new  deputy,  who  rushed  into  it  rashly, 
without  having  first  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  tlie  service 
he  was  undertaking. 

On  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  lord 
Grey  had  written  to  the  queen  his  hasty 
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impressions  on  the  condition  of  Ireland,  in 
which  he  complained  especially  that  the  pale 
was  "  sore  vexed  through  the  undutifulness 
of  viscount  Baltinglass  and  his  associates, 
many  of  your  subjects  by  them  spoiled  and 
burnt,  which  still  will  now  be  the  hardlier 
suppressed,  having  had  head  in  the  longest 
afforded  it ;  and  the  good  that  is  in  hope  to 
be  done  in  them  by  English  bands  only  in 
manner  is  to  be  expected,  the  chieffest  of 
your  highness's  good  subjects  having  in  mis- 
trust or  rather  in  despairing  of  their  own 
followers.  So,  contrary  to  my  former  pur- 
pose, am  I  stayed  from  the  west  for  the 
prosecution  of  these,  which  indeed  is  so 
much  the  more  perillous  action,  as  it  is 
nearer  to  the  heart.  Well,  the  event  is 
God's  only,  but  that  somewhat  is  undertaken 
very  shortly,  I  doubt  not  but  your  highness 
shall  hear." 

Whether  the  new  deputy  at  this  moment 
contemplated  the  disastrous  expedition  which 
followed  is  not  certain  ;  but  within  a  day  or 
two  after,  his  indignation  was  moved  by  the 
intelligence  that  one  of  the  Fitz  Geralds  of 
Kildare,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  a  body  of  soldiers  in  the  English 
•  service  for  the  defence  of  the  pale,  had  se- 
;  duced  his  men  from  their  duty,  and  joined 
the  rebels  under  the  command  of  lord  Balt- 
inglass. Lord  Baltinglass,  Fitz  Gerald,  and 
the  chief  of  the  old  sept  of  the  O' Byrnes, 
were  thus  at  the  head  of  a  very  considerable 
force,  which  they  assembled  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Slieve-Roe  and  Glen- 
malure,  popularly  known  as  the  glynnes,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  Dublin.  Lord  Grey,  who  was  in- 
experienced in  the  Irish  wars,  was  provoked 
at  being  thus  almost  bearded  in  his  capital 
by  the  rebels,  and,  disregarding  the  cautious 
advice  of  those  who  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  with  the  manner  of 
fighting  of  the  Irish,  gave  instant  orders  to 
the  officers  who  had  repaired  to  him  on  his 
arrival,  to  prepare  with  their  companies  to 
march  into  the  disturbed  district.  Lord  Grey 
was  perhaps  eager  to  perform  some  brilliant 
exploit  before  Pelham's  arrival,  which  might 
make  people  forget  for  a  moment  the  dis- 
tinguished services  of  his  predecessor. 

It  was  the  25th  of  August  when  the  army, 
under  the  personal  command  of  lord  Grey, 
accompanied  by  the  carl  of  Kildare,  entered 
the  defiles  which  were  occupied  by  the  rebel 
leaders.  The  fastness  of  Glenmalure  is  de- 
scribed by  Hooker,  who,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable, was  present  with  his  friends  the 


Carews,  as  "a  valley  or  combe,  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  wood,  of  a  great  length, 
betweeu  two  hills,  and  no  other  way  is  there 
to  pass  through.  Under  foot  it  is  boggy 
and  soft,  and  full  of  great  stones  and  slip- 
pery rocks,  very  hard  and  evil  to  pass 
through;  the  sides  are  full  of  great  and 
mighty  trees  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
full  of  bushinents  and  underwoods."  Among 
these  bushmcnts  and  underwoods  the  Irish 
leaders  had  concealed  their  men,  in  such  a 
manner  that  as  the  English  approached  they 
were  totally  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
an  enemy.  While  the  deputy,  with  the  earl 
of  Kildare,  James  Wingfield,  George  Carew 
(afterwards  ennobled  for  his  services),  and 
several  other  experienced  commanders  re- 
remained  with  one  division  of  the  army  on 
the  wooded  hill  at  the  entrance  to  the  val- 
ley, the  others  commenced  their  dangerous 
march.  Already  weary  with  struggling 
through  the  boggy  earth,  or  clambering  over 
the  stones,  they  had  advanced  about  half  a 
mile  into  the  vale  of  Glenmalure,  when  on  a 
sudden  a  heavy  fire  from  the  brushwood 
around  thinned  their  ranks,  and  officers  as  well 
as  men  fell  thickly  by  the  hands  of  an  unseen 
foe,  without  any  chance  of  retaliating  or 
defending  themselves.  Of  those  who  were 
in  advance  few  escaped;  and  these  carried 
the  alarm  to  the  division  which  followed, 
and  which  also  took  to  flight.  The  Irish 
now  rushed  from  their  hiding  places,  and 
slaughtered  the  English  soldiers  with  their 
pikes  and  skeins  as  they  struggled  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  the  ground  over 
which  they  had  advanced.  More,  a  brave 
officer  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Ber- 
wick, Audley,  Cosby,  and  other  commanders 
had  already  fallen;  and  sir  Peter  Carew, 
weary  with  running  in  his  armour,  of  which 
he  was  unable  to  divest  himself,  was  at 
length  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the  sod.  The 
Irish,  when  they  came  to  rob  him  of  his 
armour  and  clothes,  found  that  he  was  alive, 
and  were  carrying  him  away  as  a  prisoner. 
But  no  sooner  was  he  stripped,  than  one  of 
these  barbarous  warriors,  contrary  to  the 
will  of  his  companions,  hacked  him  to  death 
with  his  sword.  His  younger  brother  George 
Carew  fortunately  escaped  from  this  san- 
guinary massacre.  Wingfield,  the  uncle  of 
the  Carews,  whose  experience  in  Irish  war- 
faro  had  made  him  anticipate  the  disastrous 
result  of  rash  orders  against  which  he  had 
expostulated  in  vain,  used  his  utmost  per- 
suasions to  retain  his  nephews  in  the  com- 
pany which  attended  on  the  lord  deputy, 
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but  both  eager  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  expected  engagement  declared  their 
resolution  to  accompany  the  advancing  divi- 
sions. Unable  to  restrain  the  impetuosity 
of  the  elder  brother,  sir  Peter,  Wingfield 
used  the  authority  of  a  kinsman  in  holding 
back  the  younger  by  force,  and  thus  pre- 
served George  Carew  from  his  brother's  fate 
for  a  future  and  brilliant  career. 

Lord  Arthur  Grey,  covered  with  dismay 


and  confusion  at  the  misfortunes  of  this 
"black  day,"  as  Hooker  calls  it,  made  a 
hasty  retreat  to  Dublin  with  the  wieck  of 
his  army.  This  ill-judged  and  ill-fated  ex- 
pedition gave  new  courage  to  the  rebels  and 
new  life  to  the  rebellion,  which,  from  this 
moment,  assumed  again  a  threatening  cha- 
racter. Events  in  the  south,  equally  unex- 
pected, added  to  the  embarrassments  of  the 
new  deputy. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

LANDING  AND  DTK  HAT  OF  THE  SPANIARDS)  srri'RESSlON  OF  THE  REBELLION, 
AND  DEATH  OF  THE  KARL  OF  DESMOND. 


>  r)  HILIP  of  Spain  had  |  foreigners  raised  atonce  the  drooping  spirits 

'ifV  J     not  yet  laid  aside  his  |  of  the  rebels  of  Desmond  to  such  a  degree, 


ment  by 
the  Irish. 


hopesof  embarrassing, 
if  not  overthrowing, 
Elizabeth's  govern- 
encouraging  the  disaffection  of 
During  the  spring  and  summer 
of  the  year  1580,  admiral  Winter  had  been 
stationed  on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  to  cut  off 
any  hopes  that  the  Irish  insurgents  might 
entertain  of  assistance  from  abroad  ;  but, 
towards  autumn,  the  English  fleet  was  com- 
pelled to  return  home  by  tempestuous  wea- 
ther and  lack  of  provisions.  Winter  had 
not  long  left  his  station  when  some  Spanish 
ships  suddenly  made  their  appearance,  and 
landed  at  Smerwick  a  body  of  about  seven 
hundred  Spanish  and  Italian  soldiers,  under 
a  Spanish  commander  named  Sebastian  de 
San  Josepo.  San  Josepo  brought  with  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  arms  for 
five  thousand  men,  which  were  destined  for 
the  carl  of  Desmond,  his  brother  John,  and 
the  legate  Saunders,  to  enable  those  leaders 
to  collect  and  arm  their  followers,  and  make 
head  against  the  forces  of  government  until 
the  arrival  of  new  supplies  from  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  and  Italians  landed  in  the 
old  fort  thrown  up  by  the  companions  of 
Fitz  Maurice,  which  they  strengthened  and 
completed,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  Golden  Fort  (Fort  del  Or).  The  ships 
returned  to  Spain,  to  carry  back  the  intel- 
ligence of  their  landing,  and  be  ready  for 
the  transport  of  new  troops,  which  were  to 
follow  them  speedily.  The  arrival  of  these 
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that  no  exploit  less  than  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  island  seemed  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 
expectations. 

When  the  earl  of  Ormond  heard  of  the 
arrival  of  foreign  soldiers  in  Ireland,  he  as- 
sembled the  troops  under  his  command  as 
military  chief  of  Munster,  and  marched  im- 
mediately against  them,  each  party  being 
equally  ignorant  of  the  force  of  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Spaniards,  by  the  advice  of 
their  allies,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  Ormond's 
approach,  left  their  fort,  and  retired  to  the 
woods ;  but  when  they  were  better  informed 
of  the  smallness  of  his  force,  and  of  his  being 
entirely  unprovided  with  the  necessaries  for 
a  siege,  San  Josepo  and  three  hundred  of 
his  men  returned  to  take  possession  of  their 
fort,  and  prepare  it  for  a  defence.  In  the 
slight  skirmishing  which  attended  their  march 
to  the  woods,  the  earl  had  taken  some  pri- 
soners, by  whose  information  he  learnt  the 
numbers  of  the  invaders,  and  the  intentions 
with  which  they  came;  and,  having  expe- 
rienced himself  some  loss  from  a  successful 
sally  by  the  garrison  of  the  fort,  he  made 
his  retreat  to  Rathkealc,  there  to  wait  the 
determination  of  the  lord  deputy. 

The  intelligence  of  this  invasion  reached 
lord  Grey  soon  after  he  had  taken  the  oaths 
of  office,  and  filled  the  council  at  Dublin  with 
alarm.  Taking  with  him  eight  hundred 
men  under  experienced  officers,  the  lord 
deputy  lost  no  time  in  marching  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  joining  the  earl  of  Ormond 
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at  Rathkeale.  Among  the  captains  was 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  from  this  moment  per- 
formed an  active  part  in  the  wars  of 
Munster.  An  anecdote  related  of  him  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  the  lord  deputy 
and  the  earl  of  Ormond  marched  with  their 
combined  forces  from  Rathkeale  to  lay  siege 
to  the  Spanish  fort,  is  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  sort  of  warfare  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  "  Captain  Raleigh,"  says 
Hooker,  "  notwithstanding  that  the  lord 
deputy  had  raised  his  camp  at  Rathkeale, 
and  was  gone  towards  the  fort,  yet  he 
tarried  and  stayed  behind,  minding  to  prac- 
tise some  exploit.  For  it  was  not  unknown 
unto  him,  that  it  was  a  manner  among  the 
Irish  kernes,  that  whensoever  any  English 
camp  was  dislodged  and  removed,  they  would, 
after  their  departure,  come  to  those  camps 
to  take  what  they  there  found  to  be  left 
Thus,  therefore,  lying  and  keeping  himself 
very  close,  he  tarried  and  abode  the  coming 
of  the  said  kernes,  who  suspecting  no  such 
trap  to  be  laid  for  them,  came  after  their 
manners  and  old  usages  to  the  said  place, 
and  there  took  their  pleasure;  who  when 
they  were  in  their  security,  the  captain  and 
Lis  men  came  upon  them  and  took  them  all. 
.Among  them  there  was  one  who  carried 
end  was  laden  with  withs,  which  they  used 
instead  of  halters;  and  being  demanded 
what  he  would  do  with  them,  and  why  he 
carried  them,  gave  answer,  that  they  were 
to  hang  up  English  churls,  (for  so  they 
call  Englishmen).  *  Is  it  so  V  quoth  the 
captain, — well,  they  shall  now  serve  for  an 
Irish  kerne ;  and  so  commanded  him  to  be 
hanged  up  with  one  of  his  own  withs.  The 
residue  he  handled  according  to  their 
deserts." 

When  the  English  army  came  before  the 
fort,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  garrison 
to  demand  who  they  wero,  and  for  what 
purpose  they  bad  presumed  to  invade  and 
fortify  themselves  in  the  dominions  of  the 
queen  of  England.  The  commander  an- 
swered with  a  proud  bearing  that  they  were 
the  soldiers  of  the  pope,  and  of  king  Philip 
of  Spain,  that  they  were  sent  to  extirpate 
heresy  from  that  island,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
obedience  to  king  Philip,  to  whom  it  had 
been  formerly  granted  by  the  holy  father ; 
and  on  being  summoned  to  surrender,  they 
set  the  lord  deputy  at  defiance,  and  declared 
their  intention  not  only  to  hold  what  they 
had  got,  but  to  persist  in  their  purposes 
until  they  had  gained  more.  The  lord 
Jeputy  then  began  to  make  deliberate  pre- 
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parations  for  a  regular  blockade.    A  division 
of  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
sir  Richard  Bingham,  had  already  entered  ' 
the  haven  of  Smerwick,  and  on  the  5th  of  , 
November  admiral  Winter  made  his  appear-  \ 
ance  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  so  that  the  ! 
English  were  able  to  invest  the  fort  on  all 
sides. 

The  Spaniards,  who  were  apparently  un- 
acquainted with  the  real  strength  of  the 
enemy  with  whom  they  had  now  to  contend, 
still  treated  the  English  with  proud  defiance, 
and  they  tried  to  embarrass  them  by  making 
a  desperate  sally  against  their  camp,  but 
they  were  beat  back  by  the  companies  of 
captains  Deny  and  Raleigh.  Lord  Grey  is 
said  now  to  have  summoned  the  Spanish 
commander  a  second  time  to  surrender,  with 
offers  of  mercy  ;  but  he  only  received  the 
same  answer,  that  he  would  keep  what  he 
had,  and  do  his  best  to  obtain  more.  During 
the  night,  artillery  was  landed  from  the  ships, 
and  Winter,  having  cut  through  a  bank  which 
lay  between  the  shore  and  the  fort,  estab- 
lished a  battery  unperceived  by  the  besieged. 
On  the  7th  of  November  the  trenches  were 
opened,  and  the  English  batteries  continued 
to  play  upon  the  fort  till  the  evening  of  the 
9th,  when  a  white  flag,  hoisted  from  the 

Eoint  of  a  rampire,  which  had  been  severely 
attered,  announced  the  wish  of  the  Spanish 
commander  for  a  parley  He  requested  that 
his  men  might  be  allowed  to  depart  with 
a  safe  conduct  as  to  their  lives,  if  not  with 
their  arms,  "  according  to  the  custom  of 
war  and  the  law  of  nations."  The  lord  deputy 
replied,  that  they  had  no  right  to  plead  either 
the  custom  of  war  or  the  law  of  nations, 
unless  they  were  "  lawful  enemies ;"  to  prove 
which  he  demanded  to  see  by  what  commis- 
sion they  came  thither  into  another  prince's 
dominions  to  make  war,  "  whether  from  the 
pope,  or  the  king  of  Spain,  or  any  other." 
They  then  said  that  they  had  no  commission, 
but  were  only  adventurers  who  came  to  seek 
fortune  abroad,  and  that  they  had  engaged 
to  serve  in  war  amongst  the  Irish  who  had 
hired  them.  The  deputy  told  them,  that 
the  Irish  whom  they  came  to  serve,  under 
the  earl  and  John  of  Desmond,  were  them- 
selves no  lawful  enemies,  but  were  rebels 
and  traitors,  and  that  those  who  came  thus 
to  assist  them  without  any  regular  license 
or  commission  from  their  own  king,  could 
only  be  looked  upon  as  pirates ;  "  so  as  it 
should  be  dishonourable  for  him,  in  the  name 
of  his  queen,  to  condition  or  make  any  terms 
with  such  rascals ;  but  he  left  them  to  their 
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choice,  to  yield  or  submit  themselves,  or 
no."*     Upon  this  they  agreed  the  same 
night  to  surrender  themselves  and  the  fort 
unconditionally,  referring  themselves  entirely 
to  the  deputy's  discretion.   '*  Yet  for  that  it 
was  night,  and  no  time  to  get  them  forth, 
they  were  by  my  lord  respited  till  the  mor- 
row, but  the  best  of  them  taken  forth  for 
hostages  or  pledges.  And  we,  that  notwith- 
standing, followed  our  trench,  whereto  we  I 
finished  the  same  night  within  three  score 
paces  of  their  fort,  and  so  ran  the  same 
all  alongst  their  front,  where  we  meant  to 
place  our  battery,  to  which  we  brought  the 
same  night  two  pieces.     In  the  morning, 
which  was  Thursday  and  the  tenth,  early  in 
the  morning  my  lord  sent  in  divers  gentlemen 
to  take  order  that  such  munitions  of  powder 
and  victuals  should  be  preserved  to  her  majes- 
ty's use  as  there  was.   There  order  was  taken, 
that  the  colonel  (don  Sebastian  de  San 
Josepo),  with  the  captains  and  chief  officers, 
should  come  forth  and  deliver  up  their 
ensigns,  with  order  and  ceremony  thereto 
belonging,  which  done,  the  band  that  had 
the  order  of  the  day  (it  is  said  to  have  been 
Raleigh's)  then  entered,  which  was  put 
down.   But,  in  the  mean  time,  were  entered 
a  number  of  mariners  upon  the  part  next 
the  sea,  which,  with  the  soldiers  aforesaid, 
having  possessed  the  place,  fell  to  rifling 
and  spoiling,  and  withal  killing,  which  they 
never  ceased  while  there  lived  one.  The 
number  slain  might  be  betwixt  four  and  five 
hundred  ;  but  as  some  do  judge,  betwixt 
five  and  six  hundred.    They  had,  as  I  hear, 
of  powder  left  fifty  barrels,  of  pikes  four 
thousand,  other  furniture  of  arms  in  such 
like  proportion  ;  of  victuals  they  had  great 
store,  saving  that  they  wanted  water,  which 
they  had  not  in  their  fort.    Thus  hath  my 
lord  most  worthily  achieved  this  enterprise, 
and  so  nobly  and  liberally  dealt  with  all 
sorts,  that  he  hath  given  a  great  satisfaction 
and  content  to  all  his  followers." 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  affair  given  by 
the  naval  commander,  sir  Richard  Bingham, 
in  a  private  letter  to  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
dated  from  Smerwick-road,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  the  day  after  the  capture  of  the 

•  The  account  of  thw  conference  is  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  the  narrative  of  Spenser,  who  intimates 
that  he  was  present,  no  doubt  in  his  capacity  as  secre- 
tary to  lord  Grey. 

t  This  important  letter  it  printed  in  Wright's 
"  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  120. 

J  "  Their  captains  came  to  the  lord  justice  (deputy), 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  terms  of  peace  with 
him,  upon  which  the  lord  justice's  people  passed 
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fort.-f     Other  accounts  were  subsequently 
circulated,  and  the  massacre  of  the  garrison 
has  been  made  the  ground  of  much,  perhap? 
unmerited  odium,  thrown  on  the  government 
of  lord  Grey.    The  Irish  writers  declare.  | 
that  the  Spanish  commander  surrendered  on  , 
condition  that  the  lives  of  his  men  should 
be  spared ;  but  this  statement,  although  it 
was  industriously  spread  abroad  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  is  fully  disproved  by  the  state- 
ment of  Spenser.    Even  the  writers  of  our 
own  country  believe  that  the  slaughter  was  , 
perpetrated  by  a  deliberate  order  of  a  court 
martial,  and  they  blame  the  deed,  or  ex-  ' 
cuse  it  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  But 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  Bingham's  is 
the  only  authentic  account,  written  at  the 
time  and  on  the  spot,  and  without  any  appa- 
rent motive  for  misrepresenting  the  truth. 
It  is  confirmed  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  | 
Irish  account  of  the  transaction,  given  in  1 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.};  And, 
indeed,  the  English  were  in  general  30  much 
exasperated  against  the  Spaniards,  on  ac-  I 
count  of  the  sanguinary  massacres  they  had  i 
been  guilty  of  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  we 
can  easily  imagine  them  taking  revenge  in  a  , 
moment  like  this  when  they  were  suddenly 
relieved  from  restraint.     Both  parties,  in  1 
these  wars,  were  too  much  habituated  to  such 
sanguinary  scenes.    The  siege  of  Smerwick 
is  curiously  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  English  literary  men  of  the  Elizabethan 
age ;  for  not  only  were  Raleigh  and  Spenser 
present,  but  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Greek 
professor,  sir  John  Cheeke,  was  slain  in  the 
attack. 

This  ill-fated  invasion  had  already  served 
to  encourage  the  disaffected  in  other  parts  \ 
of  Ireland,  and  between  the  lord  Baltinglass 
and  his  confederates  in  Leinster,  and  the 
sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  who  were 
again  in  arms  in  Connaught,  every  part  of 
the  island  was  in  open  rebellion,  except 
Ulster,  which,  formerly  the  most  turbulent 
of  all,  was  now  the  only  province  that  en- 
joyed peace.    After  having  destroyed  the . 
fortifications  at  Smerwick,  the  lord  deputy  ■ 
restored  the  chief  government  of  Munster  j 
to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  as  its  president; 

onward  unawares  to  the  island,  and  began  to  kill  and 
slaughter  the  Italians,  so  that  not  one  of  the  seven 
hundred  Italians  escaped  from  the  destruction  on  the 
spot"  Hooker  says,  "  When  the  captain  had  yielded 
himself,  and  the  fort  appointed  to  be  surrendered, 
captain  Raleigh,  together  with  captain  Macworth,  who 
had  the  ward  of  that  day,  entered  into  the  castle  and 
made  a  great  slaughter,  many,  or  the  most  part  of 
them,  being  put  to  the  sword/ 
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lppointed  captain  Zouch,  a  brave  English  : 
officer,  governor  of  Kerry ;  and  entrusted  to 
[taleigh  the  command  of  Cork.    Ho  then 
hastened  back  to  take  measures  for  repressing  I 
the  disorders  of  Connaught,  and  of  the 
English  pale. 

On  the  borders  of  the  former  province 
the  O'Rourkes  had  risen  in  arms  during  the 
autumn  of  1580,  and,  after  demolishing  the 
castle  of  Lei  trim,  plundered  the  districts 
bordering  on  the  Shannon.  These  and  the 
two  insurgent  Burkes,  John  and  Ulick, 
who  destroyed  most  of  the  castles  of  Clan- 
rickard,  gave  sufficient  employment  to  sir 
Nicholas  Malby.  John  Burke  surprised 
the  town  of  Loughrca  by  night,  slaughtered 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  and  set  at 
liberty  some  of  his  kinsmen  who  were  im- 
prisoned there.  The  O'Briens  of  Thomond 
followed  the  example  of  the  Burkes  and  the 
O'Rourkes,  the  earl  of  Thomond,  who  ex- 
ercised the  English  office  of  sheriff,  being 
the  only  chieftain  of  his  family  of  any 
importance  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
English. 

John  of  Desmond  was  the  most  active  of 
the  insurgents  of  the  south,  and  his  plun- 
dering exploits  caused  his  name  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  Irish  story  with  those  of  James 
fitz  Maurice,  and  the  still  more  celebrated 
Shane  O'Neill.  In  the  month  of  July  he 
assembled  a  small  force  in  the  woods  of 
Aherlowin  Tipperary,  with  which  he  moved 
along  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  then 
pursued  an  easterly  direction  to  Ikerrin.  In 
the  course  of  his  march  he  was  repeatedly 
attacked  by  parties  of  the  English  or  their 
allies,  chiefly  the  Burkes  of  Ormond,  but 
he  defeated  his  assailants  in  every  encounter ; 
and  at  length,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  plunder,  reached  the  dense  and  solitary 
woods  of  Ballaghmore  on  the  borders  of 
Tipperary  and  Queen's  County.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  the  Mac  Gillapatrieks  (sons 
of  the  baron  of  Upper  Ossory),  and  the  son 
of  O'Carroll,  "  along  with  a  great  number 
of  insurgents  and  depredators,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Irish  annalists,  who,  being  a 
native  of  Tirconnell,  which  took  no  part  in 
these  troubles  speaks,  with  some  impartiality 
of  the  affairs  of  Munster  With  his  forces 
thus  increased,  John  of  Desmond  removed 
to  the  Slieve-bloom  mountains,  which  sepa- 
rates the  Queen's  and  King's  counties, 
where  the  O'Connors  and  O'Moores,  of 
Offaly  and  Leix,  flocked  to  his  standard. 
The  inaccessible  character  of  the  district  he 
had  now  chosen  for  his  retreat,  afforded  a 


secure  shelter  for  his  plundering  parties 
which  ravaged  the  surrounding  country 
almost  with  impunity.  These  insurgents 
committed  great  depredations  on  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Butlers  in  Ossory,  and  they 
ravaged  the  district  of  Leix  so  perseveringly 
that  they  are  said  to  have  plundered  seven 
towns  in  one  day.  The  monastery  of  Leix 
was  plundered  and  burnt,  as  well  as  the 
town  of  Portarlington.  The  Irish  annalist 
just  quoted,  in  describing  the  manner  ot 
life  of  the  insurgents  on  the  wild  moun- 
tains of  the  Slieve-bloom  ridge,  tells  us 
that  John  of  Desmond  "  slept  only  on 
heaps  of  stones  or  earth,  and  drank  nothing 
but  the  cold  water  of  the  limpid  stream, 
from  the  palms  of  his  hands,  or  out  of  his 
shoes;  his  cooking  utensils  were  the  long 
rods  of  the  wood,  with  vhich  he  dressed 
the  flesh  meat  he  took  from  his  enemies." 

After  having  perpetrated  all  kinds  of  devas-  [ 
tation  in  Ossory  and  Leix,  John  of  Desmond 
sought  another  locality,  and  he  thus  moved 
with  his  wild  followers  from  place  to  place, 
till  he  reached  the  mountains  of  Glenmalure, 
where  he  joined  the  insurrection  which  was 
daily  gaining  head  under  the  lord  Baltinglass. 
The  formidable  force  thus  collected  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  English  pale  gave  serious 
alarm  to  the  government;  and  the  affairs  ot 
Ireland  seemed  at  this  moment  so  desperate 
that  new  troops  were  hurried  over  from  Eng- 
land. The  absence  of  the  lord  deputy  in  the 
south  left  Johu  of  Desmond  and  lord  Bal- 
tinglass almost  without  opposition,  and  thei 
formidable  force  which  now  obeyed  their 
standard  encouraged  them  to  attempt  a  deci- 
sive blow,  by  joining  with  the  Irish  insur- 
gents of  Munster  to  relieve  the  Spanish 
garrison  of  Smerwick.    But  before  they  had 
reached  the  scene  of  action,  their  plans  were 
entirely  disconcerted  by  intelligence  of  the 
capture  of  the  fort  and  the  slaughter  of  their  \ 
foreign  allies;  and  as  the  deputy  returned, 
towards  the  north,  and  the  English  army, 
relieved  from  the  siege,  was  distributed  into 
the  more  disturbed  districts,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Irish  insurgents  disappeared  in  the 
woods. 

The  lord  deputy  entered  Dublin  in  triumph, 
but  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  he  was 
alarmed  by  information  of  a  secret  conspiracy 
formed  in  his  capital,  and  having,  as  it  was 
said,  for  its  object,  not  only  to  seize  on  the 
lord  deputy  and  his  household,  and  obtain  i 
possession  of  Dublin  Castle,  but  to  massacre  i 
the  English  soldiers  and  settlers,  and  over- 
throw the  Engl  ish  government.  The  moti  ves 
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of  this  plot  were  said  to  be  disgust  at  the 
sanguinary  severity  of  lord  Grey's  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  monopoly  of  the  offices  of 
state  by  new  comers,  who  had  no  personal 
connection  with  Ireland.    It  was  even  said 
that  the  earl  of  Kildare  had  undertaken  to 
betray  the  castle  of  Dublin  into  the  hands  of 
the  conspirators.    The  history  of  this  pre- 
tended conspiracy  is  wrapped  in  great  mys- 
tery, and  most  of  the  statements  relating  to 
it  appear  to  be  the  exaggerated  reports  of  a 
subsequent  period.  But  it  afforded  an  excuse 
for  committing  to  custody  a  number  of  per- 
sons whose  loyalty  was  not  free  from  sus- 
■  picion.    Lord  Nugent,  a  baron  of  the  Irish 
exchequer,  and  some  other  persons,  were 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  but  we  are  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  were  condemned.  The  earl  of  Kildare, 
and  his  son-in-law,  lord  Delvin,  were  placed 
under  arrest,  and  committed  to  the  custody 
of  James  Wingfield,  the  master  of  the  ord- 
nance.     The  earl's  son,  lord  Henry  fitz 
Gerald,  alarmed  at  the  imprisonment  of  his 
father,  took  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  fled 
'  into  Offaly,  where  he  was  concealed  and 
!  protected  by  his  Irish  fosterers,  the  O'Con- 
!  nors,  who  were  ready  to  rise  in  arms  in  his 
favour     After  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  surrender  him  to 
the  government,  they  at  length  consented  to 
!  deliver  him  up  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  and 
he  was  then  sent  with  his  father  and  lord 
Delvin  to  England,  where,  after  a  careful 
examination  01  the  charges  brought  against 
them,  they  were  acquitted,  and  set  at  liberty. 
The  hasty  execution  of  Nugent  and  others, 
which  was  blamed  even  in  England,  and  the 
acknowledged  futility  of  the  charges  against 
the  other  pretended  conspirators,  combined 
with  the  massacre  at  Smcrwick,  and  other 
acts  of  severity,  threw  great  odium  upon  lord 
Grey,  and  helped  to  embitter  the  animosities 
of  the  rival  parties  in  Ireland. 

The  savage  character  which  the  war  in 
Munster  had  now  taken,  and  the  obstinacy 
with  which  it  was  continued  by  the  rebels, 
excited  a  degree  of  hatred  on  the  part  of 
the  English  soldiers  and  officers,  who  were 
,  influenced  by  a  combination  of  political 
and  religious  prejudices,  which  led  them  into 
1  frequent  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 
Raleigh,  also,  as  governor  of  Cork,  was  pro- 
voked by  the  hostile  tone  assumed  by  the 
lords  Barry,  Roche,  and  others,  and*  the 
repeated  outrages  which  were  committed 
I  under  the  cover  of  their  names,  hastened  to 
1  Dublin,  and  obtained  an  order  to  take  pos- 
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session  of  their  castles,  and  treat  these  lords  | 
as  traitors,  unless  they  immediately  made  j 
their  submissions.    Lord  Barry  set  fire  to 
his  castle,  rather  than  abandon  it  to  the 
rapine  of  the  queen's  soldiers,  and  then  ' 
retired  into  the  woods.    The  seneschal  of 
Imokilly  made  an  attempt  to  cut  off  Raleigh, 
as  he  returned  to  Cork  with  a  very  small 
retinue,  but  he  escaped  by  his  intrepidity, 
and  continued  during  the  summer  of  1581  to 
distinguish  himself  by  his  active  services 
against  the  insurgents  in  South  Munster. 
When,  about  this  time,  the  earl  of  Ormond 
was  relieved  of  his  charge,  and  sent  over  to 
England,  Raleigh  was  appointed  one  of  three 
commissioners  for  the  government  of  Mun- 
ster; and  while  acting  in  that  capacity,  he 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  capture 
lord  Barry,  who  was  now  an  active  leader  of 
the  rebels.    With  a  small  force  he  proceeded 
to  the  castle  of  lord  Roche,  against  whom 
there  were  some  suspicions  of  treason,  and  , 
carried  away  that  lord  and  his  lady  prisoners  | 
in  the  very  midst  of  their  strength ;  but  they 
established  their  innocence,  and  were  acknow- 
ledged as  faithful  subjects. 

The  chief  anxiety  of  the  Englisn  com- 
manders in  Munster  was,  however,  to  discover 
and  capture  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who,  by 
his  continual  movements,  and  by  the  fidelity 
of  his  followers,  escaped  every  snare  that  was 
laid  for  him.  The  war  carried  on  against 
this  chieftain  was  peculiarly  harrassing  to 
the  English  soldiers.  When  defeated  and 
closely  pursued,  the  earl  took  shelter  with 
one  or  two  companions  into  the  fastnesses  : 
with  which  he  and  his  followers  were  so  well 
acquainted,  and  into  which  it  was  in  vain  for 
his  pursuers  to  attempt  to  penetrate;  and  ! 
the  moment  the  Englisn  garrisons,  supposing  . 
that  he  was  a  solitary  wanderer,  reduced  to 
great  distress,  were  off  their  guard,  he 
re-appeared  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  cut 
off  their  foraging  parties,  and  plundered  the 
country  under  their  protection.  "  The  Eng- 
lish and  the  Geraldines,"  says  the  Irish 
annalist,  "  carried  on  war  and  strife  against 
each  other  without  any  cessation,  nor  was 
there  a  truce  of  one  month  from  the  begin-  1 
ning  of  the  war;  and  it  is  impossible  to  enu- 
merate, reckon,  or  relate  all  the  evils  thej 
committed  against  each  other." 

The  insurgents  having  been  encouraged 
by  some  partial  successes  gained  by'  John  of 
Desmond  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  in  Tipperary  and  Kerry,  the  earl 
assembled  a  considerable  force,  amounting, 
according  to  report,  to  three  thousand  men.1 
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and  proceeded  to  Aghadoe,  in  Kerry,  where 
;  be  lay  carelessly  encamped.  Captain  Zouch, 
j  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  queen's  officers  in  the 
south  of  Munster,  marched  secretly  by  night 
|  with  all  his  cavalry,  came  upon  the  Irish  by 
j  surprise  early  in  the  morning,  and  defeated 
them  with  terrible  slaughter,  pursuing  the 
scattered  remains  of  Desmond's  army  as  far 
j  as  Castlemaine.    The  earl  himself  narrowly 
escaped,  in  his  shirt,  as  it  was  said;  and,  in 
dismay  at  this  disaster,  he  collected  as  many  of 
his  men  as  he  could,  and  removed  in  all  haste 
to  seek  the  securer  shelter  of  the  woody 
mountain  recesses  of  Aherlow.    On  their 
way  across  the  plain  of  Kilmallock,  the 
garrison  of  that  place,  under  captain  Dowdall 
(  and  other  officers,  marched  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  slew  many  of  them  in  several 
skirmishes,  both  in  the  open  country  and 
in  the  plains.    Yet  Desmond  soon  became 
formidable  in  his  new  position;  while  his 
kinsman,  the  seneschal  of  Imokilly,  bearded 
the  garrison  of  Lismore  at  their  very  doors, 
and  his  brother  John,  and  the  lord  Barry, 
were  equally  active  in  other  parts. 
In  the  month  of  August  the  lord  deputy 
i   made  a  journey  into  Munster,  where  he 
j  '<  installed  captain  Zouch  as  governor  or  presi- 
dent of  that  province,  and  then  made  a 
1  !  progress  through  Connaught,  which  was  then 
pacified,  and  returned  back  through  the 
English  pale  to  Dublin.  Zouch,  on  entering 
upon  his  office,  attached  to  his  own  person 
captains  Raleigh  and  Dowdall,  with  their 
companies,  and  took  up  his  chief  residence 
at  Cork,  from  whence  he  made  continual 
excursions  in  different  directions  against  the 
j   insurgents.     These,  like  so  many  hydra- 
heads,  as  fast  as  they  were  put  down  in  one 
place,  seemed  to  rise  up  with  fresh  vigour  in 
another.    In  the  month  of  September,  the 
,  earl  of  Desmond  found  himself  again  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  force,  and  he  overrun 
the  plain  of  Cashel,  and  partly  plundered 
that  city.    The  garrisons  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, joined  with   the   natives  who 
remained  loyal,  collected  together  and  nur- 
.  sued  the  depredators,  but  in  their  incautious 
haste  they  fell  into  an  ambush  laid  by  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  and,  according  to  the  Irish 
annalists,  they  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
not  less  than  four  hundred  men.    Not  long 
after  this  the  garrison  of  Adare,  in  Lime- 
rick, while  on  an  expedition  into  the  barony 
of  Kenry,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  a  body  of 
insurgents  under  young  David  Barry.  When 
the  garrison  of  Kilmallock  heard  of  this  dis- 
aster, they  marched  into  Kenry  to  seek 


revenge  upon  David  Barry  and  his  followers; 
and,  when  they  came  to  Bally cahane,  the 
place  where  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades 
had  taken  place,  finding  no  one  in  arms  to 
oppose  them,  they  massacred,  according  to 
the  Irish  annalists,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
helpless  women  and  children,  who  were  the 
only  inhabitants  left  in  the  little  town. 
David  Barry  himself  was  surprised  by  the 
Mac  Mahons  in  the  following  December, 
while  lying  in  supposed  security  with  a  party 
of  his  men  in  the  island  of  Iniscattery.  His 
followers  were  taken  to  Ballymacolman,  and 
there  unceremoniously  hanged  upon  the  near- 
est trees.  David  was  sent  to  Limerick,  where 
he  was  executed  as  a  traitor. 

Numbers  of  the  lesser  insurgent  leaders 
perished  on  the  scaffold  during  the  course  of 
this  year.  The  Irish  annals  tell  us  that  no 
less  than  forty-five  persons  were  hanged 
for  treason  at  Dublin  alone.  Disease  and 
famine,  which  the  insurgents  brought  upon 
themselves  by  their  reckless  waste  and  de- 
struction, and  the  hardships  they  endured, 
helped  also  to  thin  the  rebel  ranks.  Among 
those  who  perished  from  the  latter  cause 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  first  foreign 
expedition  to  Smerwick,  the  fanatic  and  in- 
defatigable Saunders,  whose  body,  or,  at  least, 
a  body  believed  to  be  his,  was  found  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  half  devoured  by 
wolves,  in  the  woods  of  Claonglass,  in  the 
barony  of  Connello  (Limerick).  He  had 
never  for  a  moment  separated  himself 
from  the  desperate  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged  since  he  landed  in  Ireland  with 
James  fitz  Maurice ;  and  the  Irish  in 
general  lamented  his  loss  as  that  of  the 
great  prop  of  the  catholic  cause.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  in  extreme  misery  and  desti- 
tution, attended  only  by  a  brother  priest, 
Cornelius  O'Ryan,  titular  popish  bishop  of 
Killaloe,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  his  friend 
unburicd. 

At  Christmas  the  earl  of  Desmond  again 
issued  from  his  hiding  place,  and,  with  a  large 
body  of  his  wild  followers,  plundered  and 
destroyed  the  town  of  Kilfeacle  in  Tippe- 
rary.     But  a  few  petty  successes  of  this 
kind   were    soon    afterwards   more  than 
balanced  by  the  greatest  loss  which  the  rebel 
cause  had  yet  sustained.    The  Barrys  and 
the  seneschal  of  Imokilly  had  together  in-  } 
vaded  the  country  of  the  Roches,  who  had  j 
latterly  been  distinguished  by  their  loyalty,  | 
in  the  April  of  1582,  and  committed  there  j 
great  slaughter  and  devastation.    Soon  after 
a  violent  feud  arose  between  the  lord  Barry 
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and  the  seneschal,  which  was  carried  to  such 
a  height,  that  the  two  rebel  chiefs  separated 
their  forces,  and  lay  defying  each  other  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Blackwater.  The 
carl  and  sir  John  of  Desmond  lay  at  some 
distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
'  territory  of  one  of  their  stanchest  allies, 
!  Patrick  Condon  5  and,  alarmed  «-.t  a  division 
I  among  their  friends,  which  might  lead  to 
fatal  consequences,  sent  confidential  messen- 
gers to  both  parties  in  the  hope  of  pacifying 
them.    Irish  traitors  were  now  passing  back- 
wards and  forwards  among  the  rebels  as 
spies  in  the  pay  of  the  English  authorities, 
who  thus  became  better  acquainted  with 
their  movements;    and  captain  Dowdall, 
having  by  these  means  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  quarrel  between  Barry  and  the 
seneschal  of  Imokilly,  sent  a  special  spy 
to  the  camp  of  the  latter  to  obtain  more 
correct  information.    Dowdall's  spy  drawing 
himself  to  the  company  of  the  rebels,  and 
lying  among  them  in  their  cabins  in  the 
woods,  fell  into  familiarity  with  one  who  was 
a  messenger  from  the  Desmonds  to  the 
seneschal,  who,  supposing  him  to  be  one  of 
the  seneschal's  company,  began  to  discourse 
to  him  of  the  business  on  which  he  came, 
and  from  him  he  learnt  that  the  day  follow- 
ing sir  John  of  Desmond  had  appointed  to 
come  thither  for  the  purpose  of  making 
peace  between  Barry  and  the  seneschal.  The 
spy  immediately  returned  to  Cork  to  his 
employer,  and  it  was  agreed  between  Dow- 
dall and  Zouch,  that  they  should  at  once 
take  their  own  companies,  and  that,  under 
pretence  of  urgent  business  which  required 
their  presence  at  Limerick,  they  should 
march  secretly  to  intercept  the  rebel  leader. 
The  narrative  of  this  exploit  may  be  again 
given  in  the  words  of  Hooker,  as  a  pic- 
ture of  the  kind  of  warfare  which  cha- 
racterized this  long  rebellion.    "  The  same 
night,"  he  says,  "  he  left  the  charge  of  the 
garrison  unto  captain  Raleigh  as  lieutenant; 
and  themselves  taking  their  leave,  as  though 
they  were  bound  for  Limerick,  they  marched 
out  at  the  gates,  and  by  break  of  the  day 
they  came  to  castle  Lions  (a  castle  of  lord 
Barry's),  the  weather  being  very  misty  and 
thick,  and  in  the  castle  they  found  but  one 
poor  man,  who  told  them  that  David  of 
Barry  (lord  Barry)  was  gone  but  a  little 
before  them  unto  ITumacquillum.  The 
governor  (Zouch)  and  the  captain  (Dowdall) 
being  very  eager  and  desirous  to  do  some 
service,  they  followed  the  tract  of  the  horses 
a  good  pretty  way ;  but  the  captain  mis- 
4<  8 


trusting  that  no  good  service  would  be  done 
that  way,  persuaded  the  governor  that  he 
should  rather  enter  and  search  the  woods 
which  were  fast  by,  where,  as  he  thought, 
some  good  service  would  be  done.    Whose  '■ 
advice  the  governor  followed,  and  they  had ' 
ridden  but  a  little  way,  but  they  saw  two 
horsemen  come  riding  towards  them,  but 
as  soon  as  they  had  seen  the  governor  and 
captain,  they  returned  back  again.   Then  the 
captain  told  him  that  there  was  a  bog  in  the . 
wood,  and  his  advice  and  counsel  was,  that 
some  of  his  shot  should  be  sent  to  stand 
between  the  bog  and  the  wood ;  which  being 
done,  they  followed  these  two  men  so  short, 
that  they  were  driven  to  forsake  their  horses, 
and  to  run  on  foot  towards  the  bog.     But , 
the  loose  shot  being  in  readiness,  did  putj 
them  back  again  upon  the  horsemen,  who  I 
gave  the  onset  upon  them ;  and  the  one  of, 
them,  which  was  sir  John  of  Desmond,  they 
so  hurt  with  a  horseman's  staff,  that  he 
spake  very  few  words  after.    And  the  other, 
whose  name  was  James  fitz  John  of  Strong- 
cully,  they  took ;  and  both  they  carried 
with  them  to  Cork.    Sir  John's  head  was 
sent  to  Dublin,  but  his  body  was  hanged  up 
by  the  heels  upon  a  gibbet,  and  set  upon 
the  north  gate  of  Cork.    And  James  fitz 
John  was  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered." 

Not  long  after  the  execution  of  sir  John 
of  Desmond,  another  of  the  leaders,  lord 
Barry,  wearied  with  the  unequal  contest  in 
which  he  was  now  engaged,  his  followers  hav- 
ing been  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  acti- 
vity of  Zouch  and  Dowdall,  at  length  made  his 
humble  submission,  and  obtained  his  pardon. 
Dismayed  at  these  repeated  losses,  the  earl 
of  Desmond  retired  for  a  while  from  active 
hostility,  and  concealed  himself  so  effectually 
that  it  was  reported  he  waa  dead.  The  Irish 
government  felt  so  secure  in  the  belief  that 
the  rebellion  was  virtually  at  an  end,  that  the 
lord  deputy  withdrew  a  great  portion  of  the 
forces  from  Munster,  and  left  but  a  few 
weak  garrisons  for  the  defence  of  that  pro- 
vince. Fitz  Maurice,  lord  of  Lixnaw,  seized 
this  moment  to  break  out  in  a  formidable 
rebellion.  His  family  had  been  for  some 
time  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  his 
three  sons  were  imprisoned  at  Limerick, 
but  they  contrived  to  make  their  escape, 
and  then  they  joined  themselves  with  the 
rebellious  Geraldines.  Their  first  exploit 
was  to  attack  and  plunder  Ardfert,  where 
they  slew  the  captain  of  the  small  English 
garrison.  The  English  immediately  inva- 
ded the  territory  of  the  baron  of  Lixnaw, 
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and  their  devastations  are  said  to  have  driven 
the  haron  to  join  in  the  rebellion  of  his  sons. 
Imitating  the  example  of  lord  Barry,  he 
destroyed  his  four  castles  of  Lixnaw,  Lis- 
towel,  Beaulieu,  and   Ballybunnion,  and 
took  to  the  woods.    At  first  he  gained  a 
temporary  advantage,  and  drove  the  English 
garrisons  from  his  territories.    But  Zouch, 
with   the  strong  garrison  of  Cork,  soon 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  turbulence,  and  he 
not  only  overrun  the  baron's  country,  but 
with  soldiers  well  exercised  in  this  kind  of 
warfare  he  scoured  the  woods  in  search  of 
Maurice  and  his  sons,  and  committed  great 
slaughter  and  havoc.    Fitz  Maurice,  says 
the  Irish  annalists,  "  suffered  much  above  all 
others  in  that  war,  for  his  people  were  ex- 
terminated, and  his  corn,  buildings,  and 
dwellings  were  destroyed ;  he  had  no  secu- 
rity even  in  taking  refuge  in  the  hollows 
of  trees,  or  of  rocks,  or  caves  of  the  earth, 
for  in  those  recesses  he  dreaded  his  enemies 
might  find  him." 

At  length,  driven  entirely  from  his  own 
land,  the  baron  of  Lixnaw  fled  to  the 
wilder  regiotis  which  afforded  so  secure  a 
shelter  to  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who,  joined 
with  him,  suddenly  re-appeared,  and  began 
to  plunder  and  ravage  the  land  of  his  old 
enemy,  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  at  this 
time  in  England. .  Encouraged  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  English  soldiers,  the  insurgents 
had  re-appeared  in  every  quarter,  and  the 
ravages  they  committed  were  so  terrible, 
that  it  was  said  "  the  lowing  of  a  cow  or  the 
voice  of  a  ploughman  was  not  heard  from 
Dunkeen  in  Kerry  to  Cashel."     The  earl 
of  Desmond  moved   from   one  place  to 
another  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  now 
I  plundering  in  the  plains  of  Ormond,  and 
'  immediately  afterwards  making  his  appear- 
ance suddenly  in  the  district  of  Lixnaw  in 
Kerry,  and  everywhere  carrying  destruction 
along  with  him.    But  as  the  English  gar- 
risons  took  the   field,   the   rebels  again 
dispersed,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods. 
The  baron  of  Lixnaw,  repented  of  his  rash 
outbreak,  and  having  made  an  affecting 
supplication  for  pardon,  obtained  the  queen's 
grace  through  the  intercession  of  the  earl  of 
Ormond;  and  the  earl  of  Desmond  was 
again  reduced  to  extremities. 

The  baron  of  Lixnaw  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  conduct  that  he  had  been  driven 
into  rebellion  by  the  tyranny  of  the  queen's 
officers,  and  the  complaints  against  lord 
Grey's  cruelty  and  oppressions  were  re- 
peated, and  were  carried  to  the  English 


court  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  queen, 
who  was  assured  that  her  deputy  would 
soon  leave  her  nothing  but  ashes  and  car- 
cases to  reign  over,  listened  to  these  com- 
plaints, and  showed  a  wish  to  try  a  policy 
of  indulgence  and  lenity.  Lord  Grey 
obtained,  what  he  had  been  long  seeking,  his 
recal ;  and  Zouch  was  ordered  to  accompany 
him  home.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  Munster, 
and  he  returned  to  Ireland  with  fresh  troops. 
At  the  end  of  August,  1582,  lord  Grey 
delivered  up  his  sword  of  office  to  the  lord 
chancellor  (Loftus,  archbishop  of  Dublin,) 
and  sir  Henry  Wallop,  the  treasurer  at  war, 
who  had  been  appointed  lords  justices. 

The  earl  of  Ormond  commenced  his  go- 
vernment of  Munster  by  an  active  pursuit  of 
the  remains  of  the  great  Desmond  rebellion. 
The  rebel  earl,  almost  the  last  leader  of  his 
party,  still  held  his  ground  in  the  wilds  of  t 
Aherlow,  where,  hunted  like  a  wild  beast 
by  the  garrisons  established  at  Kilmallock ' 
and  other  places  around,  he  was  often  reduced 
to  extreme  distress.    In  this  condition  we ' 
are  told  the  earl  passed  the  Christmas  of 
1582,  in  the  wood  of  Kilquane,  near  Kilmal- 
lock.   The  details  of  the  remainder  of  this 
rebellion  are  told  by  Hooker,  who  seems  to 
have  been  personally  acquainted  with  the 
people  engaged  in  it.    This  writer  tells  us 
that  "about  the  fourth  of  January  (1583), ! 
one  John  Welsh,  a  valiant  and  a  good  sol- 
dier, was  resolved  to  make  a  draught  upon 
the  said  earl,  and  he  made  acquainted  there- ! 
with  captain  Dowdall,  captain  Bangor,  and 
George  Thorington,  provost  marshall  of 
Munster,  all  which  lay  then  in  garrison  in 
Kilmallock;   and  according  to  the  order 
between   them   then   agreed  upon,   they 1 
marched  in  the  night  time  to  the  place  and 
wood  where  the  earl  lay.    But  being  come 1 
thither,  they  were  to  pass  over  a  great  river} 
before  they  could  come  to  enter  into  the 
wood  of  Kilquieg  (Kilquane),  and  by  reason 
of  the  great  rains  then  falling,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  man  or  horse  to  pass  over  the  same, 
which  thing  John  Welsh  did  before  mistrust,  i 
Wherefore,  the  night  before  he  went  thither j 
very  closely,  with  such  few  persons  as  hcj 
had  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  there  he 
caused  a  number  of  stakes  and  hurdles  to  be 
made  of  halson,  allers,  and  withy  rods,  which 
he  caused  to  be  drawn  over  the  river  by  one 
whom  he  had  there  of  purpose,  which  could 
swim  very  well.     And  this  fellow,  when  he 
had  fastened  some  of  the  hurdles  to  a  tree  in 
the  further  side  of  the  water,  and  then  by  a 
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rope  drew  over  the  residue  one  after  another, 
did  so  fasten  and  tie  one  unto  another,  and 
so  cunningly  handled  the  matter,  that  when 
the  captains  came,  they  passed  over  the  river 
very  well,  without  danger  or  peril.  And  so 
from  thence  the  said  Welsh  did  guide  and 
bring  them  by  the  break  of  the  day  unto  the 
earl's  cabin;  but  the  wood  was  so  full  of 
thickets,  and  so  miry,  that  they  were  fain  to 
go  a  spear's  length  wide  from  the  cabin  to 
come  unto  it.  The  earl  hearing  a  great 
noise,  and  suspecting  some  extraordinary 
and  a  greater  company  to  be  in  place  more 
than  his  own,  and  doubting  the  worst,  ran 
out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  and  ran  into  the 
.  river  fast  by  his  cabin,  and  there  hid  himself 
|  close  under  a  bank  hard  up  to  his  chin,  by 
\  which  means  he  escaped,  and  his  wife  with 
him.  The  soldiers  made  diligent  search  for 
him,  both  by  searching  of  the  river  and  of 
|  the  wood,  but  could  not  find  him;  where- 
upon they  did  put  to  the  sword  so  many  as 
they  found  there,  and  carried  away  the  goods 
with  them,  and  so  returned  to  Kilmallock." 

The  earl  of  Ormond,  on  his  arrival  about 
the  end  of  January,  soon  after  the  event  just 
related,  beset  the  forest  of  Aherlow  with 
garrisons,  and  commenced  a  pursuit  of  so 
harassing  and  unremitting  a  character,  that 
Desmond  was  never  again  able  to  collect  any 
large  body  of  followers.  Most  of  his  com- 
panions of  any  rank  came  in  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  made  their  submissions.  Others 
of  his  followers  dispersed  and  laid  down  their 
arms,  or  were  overtaken  and  put  to  the 
sword.  "In  the  month  of  August,"  says 
Hooker,  "in  the  year  of  Christ  1583,  it  was 
advertised  to  the  garrisons  in  Kilmallock 
and  Cashel,  that  the  earl  of  Desmond  was 
come  again  to  harbour  himself  in  Harlow 
wood,  and  had  above  three  score  galloglasses, 
besides  kerne  a  great  number,  upon  whom 
captain  Dowdall,  having  good  espials,  made 
a  journey  thither,  and  being  entered  into  the 
wood  very  early,  lay  close  all  the  forenoon. 
For  these  galloglasses  had  been  so  dared 
from  time  to  time,  that  now,  like  a  sort  of 
deer,  they  lay  upon  their  keepings;  and  so 
fearful  they  were,  that  they  would  not  tarry 
in  any  one  place  any  long  time;  but  where 
they  did  dress  their  meat,  thence  they  would 
remove  and  eat  it  in  another  place,  and  from 
thence  go  unto  another  place  to  lie.  In  the 
nights  they  would  watch;  in  the  forenoons 
they  would  be  upon  the  hills  and  mountains, 
to  descry  the  country;  and  in  the  afternoon 
they  would  sleep.  The  captain,  breaking  time 
with  them,  made  stay  in  the  wood  accordingly, 


and  in  the  afternoon  he  learnt  by  his  espials 
that  they  were  returned  from  the  mountains, 
and  were  entered  into  their  cabins,  where 
some  of  them  were  asleep,  and  some  of  them 
occupied  in  dressing  of  a  horse  for  to  eat, 
for  other  victuals  were  scant.  The  captain 
suddenly  entered  upon  them,  and  took  them 
at  such  advantage,  that  they  were  all  for  the 
most  part  put  to  the  sword,  of  which  five 
and  twenty  were  taken  in  their  cabins.  After 
the  dispatch  of  these  galloglasses,  which  are 
counted  the  best  men  of  war  among  the 
Irisliry,  the  residue  of  the  Irish  rebels  were 
so  dismayed,  that  a  man  might,  without  any 
great  danger,  pass  throughout  Munster." 

The  eventful  history  of  this  long  rebel- 
lion was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  The 
earl  of  Desmond,  driven  from  Aherlow,  and 
hunted  from  place  to  place,  returned  to 
the  south,  and  with  a  small  number  of 
followers  concealed  himself  in  the  wilds  of 
Kerry,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  wasted  pa- 
trimony. Here  he  took  his  revenge  by  petty 
depredations  on  those  who  had  deserted  his 
standard  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  government. 
One  evening  a  small  party  of  his  men,  con- 
sisting of  two  horsemen  and  a  few  kernes, 
proceeded  over  the  strand  of  Tralee  and 
carried  away  a  prey  of  cattle.  Among 
these  were  the  kine  of  a  poor  woman  of  the 
clan  of  the  Moriartys.  Driven  to  despair 
at  being  thus  despoiled  of  all  her  property, 
the  woman  hastened  over  the  mountains  to 
claim  the  protection  of  her  brother,  who 
dwelt  in  a  small  castle  near  Drome  ;  and  he, 
when  he  learnt  the  small  force  of  the  plun- 
derers, took  three  of  his  brethren  with  him, 
and  they  pursued  the  track  of  the  cattle  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  them.  On  their 
way  they  came  to  Casuemaine,  where  there 
was  an  English  garrison,  the  commander  of 
which  lent  them  seven  shot  or  musketeers, 
and  a  dozen  kerne  to  help  them  in  recover- 
ing their  property.  The  number  of  the 
pursuers,  Irish  and  English,  now  amounted 
to  three  and  twenty ;  and  as  they  approached 
Tralee,  they  agreed  to  take  as  their  leader 
one  of  their  party  named  Kelly,  who  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  long  service  under 
the  English  could  speak  both  languages.  At 
length  they  came  to  a  winding  path  which 
led  them  down  into  the  deep  and  woody 
valley  of  Glenakilty.  As  the  night  had 
now  set  in,  they  determined  to  rest  tiU  morn- 
ing under  the  shelter  of  some  thick  brush- 
wood, and  continue  the  pursuit  next  day. 
But  while  they  were  preparing  to  put  this 
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design  in  practice,  they  perceived  through 
the  trees  the  light  of  a  fire  at  no  great 
distance,  and  their  curiosity  being  excited 
by  this  circumstance,  one  of  their  party 
was  sent  to  approach  the  place  secretly 
and  discover  what  people  they  were  who 
had  taken  up  their  lodgings  in  that  lonely 
spot.  He  brought  word  back  that  it  was 
an  old  ruinous  house,  with  only  five  or  six 
persons  in  it.  Suspecting  that  these  might 
be  the  plunderers,  they  determined  at  once 
to  surround  the  place,  and  Moriarty  led  the 
way,  while  Kelly  drew  up  his  company  in 
order  of  service,  and  marched  oehind. 
When  they  reached  the  house,  the  inmates 
had  taken  the  alarm  and  fled,  and  they  found 
only  one  old  man,  who  lay  stretched  before 
the  fire.  Kelly  rushed  in,  and  striking  with 
his  sword,  at  the  first  blow  nearly  cut  off 
the  old  man's  arm,  and  with  another  gave 
him  a  severe  wound  on  the  head,  upon 
which  he  cried  out,  "  Spare  me,  1  am  the 
earl  of  Desmond."  Kelly  then  bound  him, 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  him  away 
prisoner,  but  he  soon  became  faint  with 
loss  of  blood  ;  and  his  captors,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  carry  him  off  alive,  and  fearing 
that  his  followers  might  come  to  his  rescue 
and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  reward  which 
was  set  upon  him,  smote  off  his  head  and 
took  it  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  im- 
mediately sent  it  to  England,  and  it  was 
there  set  up  over  London  Bridge.  The  body, 
which  they  left  behind  in  the  woods,  was 
found  by  the  earl's  friends,  and,  after  being 
concealed  for  some  weeks,  was  buried  in  the 
small  chapel  of  Killanamanagh,  not  far  from 
Castle  Island.*  The  earl  of  Desmond  was 
thus  slain  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of 
November,  1583. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
rebellions  in  Irish  history,  memorable 
equally  for  its  causes  and  its  effects.  It 
originated  in  the  struggle  between  the  old 
and  barbarous  claims  of  feudalism  and  the 
work  of  civilization  which  was  gaining  the 
mastery  in  other  parts  of  Europe;  but  it 
was  fanned  into  a  flame  and  kept  alive  by 

•  The  above  is  (he  moat  authentic  account  of  Des- 
mond's death,  which  naturally  became  the  subject  of 
many  popular  stories.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
M  isters  it  is  related  as  follows: — "  A  party  of  Uibh 
Muirceartaigh  (O'Moriartys),  along  the  river  Mang 
(Kerry),  of  the  tribe  of  Hugh  Bean  (lain,  got  an  op- 
portunity of  surprising  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who 
"as  in  a  fianbhoth  (a  hut),  concealed  in  the  cavern  of 
a  rock,  in  Olen-an-Giomtigh  ;  this  party  were  rccon- 
aoilreing  and  surrounding  that  habitation  in  which 
toe  earl  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  night  till 
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that  religious  fanaticism,  which,  in  a  great 
measure  imported  from  abroad,  became  from 
this  moment  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
gredients of  Irish  politics.  The  measures  of 
reform  introduced  in  Ireland  during  the 
earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  almost 
overthrown,  and  the  work  of  pacification 
was  to  begin  again,  but  with  the  influence 
of  the  crown  strengthened  by  the  overthrow 
of  its  great  feudal  opponents  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  extensive  territories.  The 
few  insurgents  who  remained  in  arms  threw 
them  away  on  the  intelligence  of  Desmond's 
death,  sought  their  pardons,  and  returned  to 
their  duties  as  peaceful  subjects.  Two 
ecclesiastics,  whom  he  bad  sent  to  Spain  to 
procure  assistance,  returned  with  arms  and 
ammunition  just  in  time  to  receive  the  first 
news  of  the  disorder  which  had  overthrown 
their  cause,  and  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. They  were  followed  by  the  viscount 
of  Baltinglass,  who  had  long  been  living  in 
the  same  destitute  condition  as  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  and  was  "very  weary  of  his 
trotting  and  wandering  on  foot  amongst 
bogs,  woods,  and  desert  places."  He  em- 
barked secretly,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
Spain;  but  he  there  found  less  sympathy 
than  he  expected,  and  died,  it  was  said,  bro- 
ken-hearted, in  poverty  and  want. 

While  this  rebellion'  was  going  on  in 
Munster,  the  other  provinces  were  remark- 
ably free  from  disorders.  One  or  two  rather 
severe  executions  in  Connaught  had  kept  in 
awe  the  Burkes  of  that  province,  who  at 
first  showed  an  inclination  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Geraldincs.  Ulster,  which 
had  usually  been  the  most  turbulent  pro- 
vince in  the  island,  was  at  this  time  distin- 
guished by  its  loyalty ;  but  while  the 
English  government  was  occupied  with  the 
great  troubles  of  the  south,  some  of  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  north  were  dis- 
turbed bv  renewals  of  the  old  family  feuds 
among  the  native  chiefs,  which  sometimes 
called  for  the  interference  of  the  superior 
authorities,  and  the  quarrels  between  the 
O'Donnells  and  the  O'Neills  were  sowing 

towards  morning,  when  they  rushed  in  on  him  in  the 
cold  hut,  by  the  break  of  day,  being  on  the  Tuesday, 
and  the  festival  day  of  St  Martin  (11th  of  Novem- 
ber), precisely;  the  earl  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  them,  for  he  had  no  persons  to  fight  or 
make  resistance  along  with  him,  except  one  woman  and 
two  boys  5  they  had  not,  however,  gone  far  from  the 
wood,  when  they  instantly  beheaded  the  earl,  and  hod 
he  not  been  engaged  in  plundering  and  rebelling  as 
he  was,  that  earl  of  Desmond  would  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  losses  in  Ireland." 
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the  seeds  of  future  troubles.  The  Irish 
,  annalists  inform  us  that  in  1582,  captain 
Brabazon,  who  supplied  temporarily  the 
place  of  sir  Nicholas  Malby  in  Connaught, 
"proceeded  into  Tyrawley  (the  north  of 
Connaught)  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and 
laid  waste  and  plundered  the  entire  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  marching  amongst 
them  from  one  camp  to  another ;  neither 
the  sanctuary  of  saint  or  poet,  nor  wood  or 
sequestered  glen,  nor  town  or  fortress,  were 
a  security  against  that  captain  or  his  people, 
and  he  devastated  the  entire  country. 

As  early  as  the  year  1581,  the  conduct  of 
Turlough  Lynogh  O'Neill  had  given  uneasi- 
ness to  the  English  government.  The  ambi- 
tion of  that  chieftain  began  to  show  itself  in 
various  encroachments  on  the  territories  of 
his  Irish  neighbours.  Some  of  the  O'Neills 
having  invaded  Breffny,  began  to  plunder 
the  lands  of  the  O'Reillys,  when  they  were 
,  suddenly  attacked  by  the  latter,  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Turlough  immediately 
marched  intoBrcflny,  committed  great  havoc, 
and  compelled  the  O'Reillys  to  make  repara- 
tion with  a  heavy  ransom.  About  the  same 
time,  Con  O'Donnell,  the  nephew  of  Hugh 
O'Donnell,  the  then  chieftain  of  Tyrone, 
rose  up  in  arms  against  his  uncle,  and  Tur- 
lough O'Neill,  with  the  assistance  of  a  large 
body  of  Scottish  confederates,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  insurgents.  A  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  O'Donnell  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Alarmed  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, lord  Grey,  with  the  few  troops 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  war  in  the  south 
left  at  his  disposal,  marched  into  Ulster,  and 
efFected  a  compromise  among  the  belligerents 
there.  "  If,"  the  lord  deputy  says,  in  a  letter 
to  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  dated  from  Dublin 
on  the  12th  of  August,  "her  majesty  would 
have  been  pleased  to  have  granted  my  de- 
mands (probably  of  reinforcements  from 
England),  I  would  not  have  doubted,  with 
the  assistance  of  God,  but  to  have  settled 
some  better  order  in  this  journey,  as  well  in 
suppressing  the  pride  of  Turlough,  as  also  m 
expulsing  the  Scots.  But  being  now  tied  to 
those  directions  which  were  set  down  by  the 
table  there,  and  her  majesty's  disposition  to 
peace,  I  have  done  my  best  endeavour  to  fol- 
low the  one  and  to  satisfy  the  other.  I  have, 
against  my  will,  concluded,  or  rather  patched 
up  a  peace  with  Turlough,  being  such, 
indeed,  as  I  can  neither  repose  any  assu- 
rance in  for  a  continuance  of  it,  nor,  for  the 
honour  of  it,  justly  commend  it." 

During  the  year  1582,  Ulster  remained 
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tolerably  tranquil,  although  the  two  great 
chieftains  of  the  north  continued  to  look  on 
each  other  with  suspicion,  and  each,  but 
more  especially  O'Neill,  called  in  privately 
new  bodies  of  the  Scots.  During  tne  sum- 
mer they  remained  encamped  with  their 
forces  on  opposite  sides  of  Lough  Foyle, ' 
watching  each  other's  movements.  In  the 
spring  of  the  next  year  the  two  rival  chief- 
tains again  broke  out  into  open  hostilities, 
and  O'Donnell  invaded  Tyrone,  and  plun- 
dered and  burned  the  town  of  Strabane, 
which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  O'Neill. 
Turlough,  indignant  at  this  outrage,  marched , 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Li  fiord,  to  take 1 
revenge  by  plundering  Tirconnell,  but  he 
was  met  by  tne  O'Donnells,  and  experienced 
a  signal  defeat.  At  the  same  time  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Ulster  were  involved  in  some 
hostilities  with  Sarleboy  and  the  Scots  of 
Clannaboy. 

In  general,  however,  the  island  had  assumed 
an  unusual  appearance  of  tranquillity  upon 
the  repression  of  the  great  Geraldine  rebel- 
lion; and  the  Irish  annals  record  as  one  of 
the  last  acts  of  the  administration  of  the  two 
lords  justices,  that  "a  general  peace  was 
proclaimed  all  over  Ireland."  The  same 
authorities  add,  that  "  it  resulted  from  that 
proclamation,  that  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  flocked  in  to  reside  in  Con- 
nello,  Kerry,  and  in  the  county  of  Limerick 
(the  districts  which  had  been  most  devas- 
tated) ;  and  there  was  not  a  man  who  bore 
arms,  of  the  race  of  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  in 
Ireland,  who  had  been  engaged  in  plunder 
and  insurrection,  that  did  not  come  under 
the  law,  except  alone  Maurice,  the  son  of 
John  Oge,  son  of  John,  son  of  Thomas  the 
earl;  and  he  even  came  under  peace,  on 
the  word  of  the  earl  of  Ormond ;  and  having 
after  that  separated  from  his  people,  he  fled, 
accompanied  by  five  persons,  across  the  blue- 
streamed  Shannon,  northward  through  Tho- 
mond,  and  from  one  territory  to  another, 
until  he  arrived  in  the  Routes  of  Mac  Guil- 
lan  (in  Antrim),  with  Sarleboy,  the  sen  of 
Mac  Donnell;  from  thence  he  went  to  Scot- 
land, and  afterwards  to  Spain,  where  he 
died." 

A  change  seemed  to  be  gradually  coming 
over  the  native  Irish,  who,  within  a  short 
period,  had  experienced  all  the  worst  Buffer- 
ings of  war,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of 

f eace  and  justice.  We  are  told  that  the 
rish  chiefs,  instead  of  their  old  way  of 
assembling  their  followers  and  deciding  their 
quarrels  in  the  field,  now  came  voluntarily 
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to  Dublin  to  lay  their  causes  before  the  lords 
justices.  Among  these  were  two  of  the 
O'Connors,  whose  quarrel  led  to  one  of  those 
judicial  combats,  which  were  remnants  of  feu- 
dalism now  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  this,  for  its 
singularity,  may  be  repeated  in  the  quaint 
language  of  the  same  John  Hooker,  perhaps 
himself  a  witness,  whom  we  have  so  often 
had  reason  to  quote  for  the  events  of  this 
period.  The  two  antagonists  were  very  near 
"  cousins  and  kinsmen  ;  the  one  was  named 
Teige  mac  Gillpatrick  O'Connor,  appel- 
lant ;  the  other  was  named  Con  mac  Cor- 
mac  O'Connor,  defendant.  One  of  these 
appealed  and  charged  the  other  for  sundry 
treasons  in  the  late  rebellion,  and  which 
could  have  no  other  trial  but  by  combat, 
which  was  granted  unto  them.  Whereupon, 
according  to  the  laws  and  orders  of  England 
for  a  combat  to  be  tried,  all  things  were 
prepared,  the  date,  time,  and  place  ap- 
pointed; and,  according  to  the  same,  the 
judges  and  the  counsellors  came  and  sat  in 
the  place  appointed  for  the  same,  every  man 
in  his  degree  and  calling.  And  then  the 
court  was  called,  and  the  appellant  or  plain- 
tiff was  brought  in  before  the  face  of  the 
court,  being  stripped  into  his  shirt,  having 
only  his  sword  and  target  (which  were  the 
weapons  appointed),  and  when  he  had  done 
his  reverence  and  duty  to  the  lord  justices 
and  to  the  court,  he  was  brought  to  a 
stuol  set  in  the  one  of  the  ends  within  the 
lists,  and  there  sat.  After  him  was  the  de- 
fendant brought  in  in  the  like  manner  and 
order,  and  with  the  like  weapons;  and 
when  he  had  done  his  duty  and  reverence  to 
the  lord  justices  and  to  the  court,  he  was 
brought  to  his  chair  placed  in  the  other  end 
of  the  lists.    Then  were  their  actions  and 

{ (leadings  openly  read,  and  then  the  appel- 
ant was  demanded  whether  he  would  aver 
his  demand  or  not.  Who  when  he  had 
affirmed  that  he  would,  the  party  defendant 


was  likewise  asked  whether  he  would  con- 
fess the  action  or  stand  to  the  trial  of  the 
same,  who  did  answer  as  did  the  other, 
that  he  would  aver  it  by  the  sword.  Upon 
this  their  several  answers,  they  were  sever- 
ally called,  the  one  after  the  other,  every 
of  them  taking  a  corporal  oath  that  their 
quarrel  was  true,  and  that  they  would 
justify  the  same  both  with  sword  and  blood. 
Thus  they  being  sworn  are  brought  back 
again  every  of  them  to  their  several  places 
as  before.  And  then,  when  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet,  a  sign  was  given  unto  them 
when  they  should  enter  into  the  fight,  they 
arose  out  of  their  seats,  and  met  each  one 
the  other  in  the  middle  within  the  lists,  and 
there  with  the  weapons  assigned  unto  them 
they  fought.  In  which  fight  the  appellant 
did  prevail,  and  he  not  only  did  disarm  the 
defendant,  but  also  with  the  sword  of  the 
said  defendant  did  cutoff  his  head,  and  upon 
the  point  of  the  same  sword  did  present  it 
to  the  lord  justices,  and  so  with  the  victory 
of  his  enemy  he  was  acquitted." 

"  Thus  much,"  observes  Hooker,  "  I 
thought  good  to  say  somewhat  of  much  of 
the  manner  of  a  combat,  which,  together 
with  many  circumstances  thereunto  belong- 
ing, is  now  for  want  of  use  almost  clean 
forgotten,  and  yet  very  necessary  to  be 
known.  And  as  for  this  combat,  it  was  so 
valiantly  done,  that  a  great  many  did  wish 
that  it  had  rather  fallen  upon  the  whole 
sept  of  the  O'Connors,  than  upon  these  two 
gentlemen." 

At  length  the  queen  determined  to  send 
over  a  deputy,  and  she  chose  for  this  pur- 
pose sir  John  Perrott,  who  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  lord  president  of 
Munstcr.  Perrott  landed  at  Dublin  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1584,  and  the  lords  justices 
immediately  delivered  into  his  hands  the 
sword  of  state. 
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STATE  OF  IRELAND  AFTER  TIIE  OERALDINB  REBELLION; 
THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND." 


SPENSER'S  "  VIEW  OF 


GENERAL     feeling  I 
now  showed  itself  in 


England  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  attempting 
some  grand  reforma- 
tion in  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the 
moment  seemed  to  promise  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. Over  a  large  portion  of  the  island 
the  native  population  was  now  willing  to 
submit  to  be  governed  by  the  laws.  Im- 
mense tracts  of  land  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  government  desolate  and  de- 
populated, and  thus  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  try  the  experiment  of  new 
planting  parts  of  the  country  with  English 
settlers.  Many  minds  were  occupied  in 
discussing  questions  like  these,  and  men 
who  had  served  in  that  country  in  various 
capacities  made  public  their  experience  and 
observations,  in  the  belief  that  they  might 
serve  as  guiding  posts  to  public  opinions, 
and  as  suggestions  for  public  measures. 
Among  men  actuated  by  these  sentiments 
was  Edmund  Spenser,  the  poet,  who,  in  his 
capacity  as  secretary  to  the  lord  deputy 
Grey,  had  enjoyed  great  advantages  for  ob- 
serving and  forming  a  judgment,  and  whose 
dialogue  entitled  "  A  view  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,"  is  the  best  of  the  writings  of  this 
class  which  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  obser- 
vations and  opinions  of  a  writer  like 
Spenser  will,  of  themselves,  furnish  us  with 
a  sketch  of  the  manners  and  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  as  explaining  the  history 
of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  writing. 

Spenser  arranges  his  treatise  in  two  divi- 
sions, in  the  first  of  which  he  points  out 
the  evils  that  afflicted  Ireland  in  his  time ; 
and  in  the  second  he  makes  his  suggestions 
for  the  remedies.  He  opens  with  the 
complaint,  which  then  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  one,  that  "  there  have  been  divers 
good  plots  devised,  and  wise  counsels  cast 
already  about  reformation  of  that  realm, 
but  they  say  it  is  the  fatal  destiny  of  that 
land  that  no  purposes  whatsoever,  which  are 
4i>4 


meant  for  her  good,  will  prosper  or  take 
good  effect,  which,  whether  it  proceed  from 
the  very  genius  of  the  soil,  or  influence  of 
the  stars,  or  that  Almighty  God  hath  not 
yet  appointed  the  time  of  her  reformation, 
or  that  he  reserveth  her  in  this  unquiet 
state  still  for  some  secret  scourge  which 
shall  by  her  come  unto  England,  it  is  hard 
to  be  known,  but  yet  much  to  be  feared." 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  Ireland's  evils 
Spenser  considered  to  be  the  confusion  and 
mal-administration  of  the  laws  by  which  it 
was  governed,  and  he  seems  to  think  that, 
as  far  as  the  native  Irish  were  concerned, 
they  wanted  some  new  law,  calculated  to 
restrain  them  in  their  evil  propensities,  and 
one  which  they  could  neither  resist  nor 
evade.  The  old  Brehon  law  had  now  been 
abolished  over  a  large  extent  of  the  island, 
but  it  still  prevailed  among  the  native  septs 
more  remote  from  the  influence  of  the 
English  government,  and  by  the  degree  of 
impunity  which  it  gave  to  deeds  of  violence, 
and  the  injury  of  various  kinds  which  was 
practised  under  it,  was  perhaps  rightly  con- 
sidered as  the  original  cause  of  much  of 
the  disorders  that  troubled  the  land ;  another 
principle  of  Irish  law,  that  of  tanistry,  al- 
though uniformly  proscribed  by  the  English 
government,  was  found  difficult  to  eradicate ; 
and  it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  any  per- 
manent peace  with  those  septs  who  were 
not  held  in  awe  by  force  of  arms.  Accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  natives  on  this 
subject,  the  actions  of  the  chief  could  only 
bind  the  sept  during  the  period  he  ruled 
over  it,  and  the  moment  the  chieftainship 
passed  into  other  hands,  the  sept  was  re- 
lieved at  once  from  all  promises  previously 
made  or  liabilities  assumed.  Spenser  has 
given  us  a  curious  description  01  the  mode 
of  electing  chiefs  and  tanists  as  practised 
among  the  independent  septs  in  his  time. 
"  It  is  a  custom,"  says  Spenser,  "  amongst 
all  the  Irish,  that  after  the  death  of  any  of 
their  chief  lords,  or  captains,  they  do  pre-  | 
8ently  assemble  themselves  to  a  place  gener- 
ally appointed  and  known  unto  them,  to 
choose  another  in  his  stead,  when  they  do 
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nominate  and  elect  for  the  most  part,  not 
the  eldest  son,,  nor  any  of  the  children  of . 
the  lord  deceased,  but  the  next  to  him  of 
blood  that  is  the  eldest  and  worthiest,  as 
commonly  the  next  brother  unto  him,  if  he 
have  any,  or  the  next  cousin,  or  so  forth,  as 
any  is  elder  in  that  kindred  or  sept;  and 
then  next  to  him  do  they  choose  the  next 
of  the  blood  to  be  tanist,  who  shall  next 
succeed  him  in  the  said  captaincy,  if  he  live 
thereunto.  They  used  to  place  him  that 
shall  be  their  captain  upon  a  stone  always 
reserved  for  that  purpose,  and  placed  com- 
monly upon  a  hill ;  in  some  of  which  I  have 
seen  formed  and  engraved  a  foot,  which  they 
say  was  the  measure  of  their  first  captain  s 
foot,  whereon  he  standing  receives  an  oath 
to  preserve  all  the  ancient  former  customs 
of  the  country  inviolable,  and  to  deliver  up 
the  succession  peaceably  to  his  tanist,  and 
then  hath  a  wand  delivered  unto  him  by 
some  whose  proper  office  that  is ;  after 
which,  descending  from  the  stone,  he  turn- 
eth  himself  round,  thrice  forward  and 
thrice  backward."  With  regard  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  tanist,  we  are  told,  "they  say  he 
setteth  but  one  foot  upon  the  stone,  and  re- 
ceiveth  the  like  oath  that  the  captain  did." 

Spenser  next  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  English  common  law  as  applied 
to  Ireland,  in  which  he  finds  almost  as  great 
inconveniences  as  in  the  Irish  customs.  "  The 
common  law,"  he  says,  "  appointeth  that  all 
trials,  as  well  of  crimes,  as  titles  and  rights, 
shall  be  made  by  verdict  of  a  jury,  chosen 
out  of  the  honest  and  most  substantial  free- 
holders. Now  most  of  the  freeholders  of 
that  realm  are  Irish,  which  when  the  cause 
shall  fall  betwixt  an  Englishman  and  an 
Irish,  or  between  the  queen  and  any  free- 
holder of  that  country,  they  make  no  more 
scruple  to  pass  against  an  Englishman  and 
the  queen,  though  it  be  to  strain  their  oaths, 
than  to  drink  milk  unstrained.  So  that  be- 
fore the  jury  go  together,  it  is  all  to  nothing 
what  the  verdict  shall  be."  "The  trial," 
says  Spenser,  "  have  I  so  often  seen,  that  I 
dare  confidently  avouch  the  abuse  thereof." 
Thus  was  there  little  impartiality  to  be 
looked  for  in  an  Irish  court,  and  even  the 
crown  could  not  without  great  difficulty 
obtain  a  verdict  in  cases  of  manifest  right. 
The  Irish  population  were  thus,  we  are  told, 
"  not  only  perjured  in  their  verdicts,  but 
also  in  all  other  their  dealings,  especially 
with  the  English,  they  are  most  wilfully 
bent ;  for  though  they  will  not  seem  mani- 
festly to  do  it,  yet  will  some  one  or  other 


subtle-headed  fellow  amongst  them  put  some 
quirk,  or  devise  some  evasion,  whereof  the 
rest  will  likely  take  hold,  and  suffer  them- 
selves easily  to  be  led  by  him  to  that  them- 
selves desired.  For  in  the  most  apparent 
manner  that  may  be,  the  least  question  or 
doubt  that  may  be  moved  will  make  a  stop 
unto  them,  and  put  them  quite  out  of  the 
way.  Besides  that  of  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  so  cautelous  (tricky)  and 
wily-headed,  especially  being  men  of  so- 
small  experience  and  practise  in  law  matters, 
that  you  would  wonder  whence  they  bor- 
rowed such  subtleties  and  sly  shifts."  This 
inconvenience,  it  was  suggested,  might  be 
obviated  by  the  judges  and  chief  magistrates, 
who  should  choose  as  jurymen  only  English- 
men, or  such  of  the  Irish  as  were  of  the 
"  soundest  judgment  and  disposition."  "  This 
might  be  done,"  Spenser  replies;  "  but  then 
would  the  Irish  party  cry  out  of  partiality, 
and  complain  he  hath  no  justice,  he  is  not 
used  as  a  subject ;  he  is  not  suffered  to  have 
the  free  benefit  of  the  law  ;  and  these  out- 
cries the  magistrates  there  do  much  shun, 
as  they  have  cause,  since  they  are  readily 
hearkened  unto  here." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  constant 
sensitiveness  thus  shown  in  England  to 
any  irregularity  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  or  any  reported  act  of  oppression  in 
the  sister  island,  shows  that  the  feeling  of 
Elizabeth's  government  was  not  one  of 
harshness  or  injustice  towards  Ireland,  how- 
ever its  practical  effect  may  have  been 
modified  by  the  disorders  with  which  she 
had  to  contend.  The  position  of  the  gov- 
ernor, with  a  people,  on  one  side,  against 
whom  he  was  constantly  called  upon  to  em- 
ploy brute  force,  and  the  perpetual  fear, 
on  the  other,  of  incurring  blame  for  his 
harshness,  was  evidently  not  an  agreeable 
one.  The  difficulty  which  Spenser  here 
points  out,  the  constant  struggle  with  a 
population  who  had  not  yet  been  taught  to 
respect  their  rulers  of  a  different  race,  or  to 
appreciate  the  instructions  they  brought 
with  them,  was  felt  generally,  and  people 
began  to  look  upon  it  as  the  only  measure 
likely  to  have  a  permanently  good  effect,  to 
plant  the  country  on  an  extensive  scale  with 
new  English  settlers.  The  desolation  caused 
by  the  recent  rebellions,  which  had  left  large 
tracts  of  land  literally  without  inhabitants, 
seemed  to  offer  a  good  opportunity  for  try- 
ing this  experiment. 

The  dishonesty  of  the  jurors,  was  more- 
i  over,  as  we  are  assured,  but  one  of  the 
1  4>S", 
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evils  with  which  Justice  had  to  contend  in 
Irish  courts.  "  Were  it  so  that  the  jurors 
could  be  picked  out  of  such  choice  men  as 
suggested,  there  would  nevertheless  be  as 
bad  a  corruption  in  the  trial  ;  for  the  evi- 
dence being  brought  in  by  the  baser  Irish 
people,  will  be  as  deceptive  as  the  verdict ; 
for  they  care  much  less  than  the  others  what 
they  swear,  and  here  their  lords  may  compel 
them  to  say  anything."  "  For  I  myself," 
Spenser  adds,  "  have  heard  where  one  of 
the  baser  sort  (which  they  call  churls)  being 
challenged  and  reproved  for  his  false  oath, 
hath  answered  confidently,  that  his  lord 
commanded  him,  and  it  was  the  least  thing 
that  he  could  do  for  his  lord  to  swear  for 
him ;  so  unconscionable  are  these  common 
people,  and  so  little  feeling  have  they  of 
God  or  their  own  soul's  good." 

Other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  efficient 
administration  of  the  laws  are  successively 
enumerated,  the  most  serious  of  which  arose 
from  the  long  habitual  love  of  the  native 
Irish  for  plundering.  Even  in  times  of 
peace,  the  country  was  perpetually  disturbed 
by  petty  raids  of  one  sept  or  family  upon 
another,  and  every  kind  of  trick  and  chica- 
nery was  employed  to  screen  the  perpetra- 
tors from  justice.  The  disorders  arising 
from  the  old  privileges  of  the  great  counties 
palatinate  had  been  considerably  diminished 
by  the  late  extensive  forfeitures.  Still  there 
remained  one  county  palatinate,  that  of  Tip- 
perary,  and  although  it  belonged  to  the  loyal 
house  of  Orroond,  yet  it  was  used  "as  a 
privileged  place  of  spoils  and  stealths,  and 
a  receptacle  to  rob  the  rest  of  the  counties 
about  it." 

Spenser's  next  complaint  is  against  the 
anomalous  character  of  the  Irish  statutes, 
which  consisted  of  an  undigested  mass  of 
laws,  many  of  which,  made  to  contend  with 
grievances  of  the  most  temporary  kind,  were 
now  either  useless,  or  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  improvement.  Such  were  the  severe  laws 
against  wearing  saffron  frocks,  or  letting  the 
hair  grow  on  the  upper  lip,  or  riding  with 
gilt  bridles,  and  many  other  statutes,  which 
made  what  were  then  but  trifling  offen- 
ces felony,  whereby  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  hindered  the  offenders  from 
being  prosecuted.  Such  was  the  law  which 
made  the  taking  of  coin  and  livery  treason, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  unnecessary  grievance  ;  "  for  thereby 
now  no  man  can  go  into  another  man's  house 
for  lodging,  nor  to  his  own  tenant's  house 
to  take  victual  by  the  way,  notwithstanding 
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that  there  is  no  other  means  for  him  to  have 
lodging,  nor  horse  meat,  nor  man's  meat, 
there  being  no  inns,  nor  none  otherwise  to 
be  bought  for  money,  but  that  he  is  en- 
dangered by  that  statute  for  treason,  when- 
soever he  shall  happen  to  fall  out  with  his 
tenant,  or  that  his  said  host  list  to  complain 
of  grievance,  as  oftentimes  I  have  seen  them 
very  malitiously  do  through  the  least  provo- 
cation." 

Spenser  then  enumerates  the  customs  of 
the  Irish  wluch  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
civilization,  and  most  of  which  he  derives 
from  the  ancient  Scythians.    Some  of  these 
indeed  were  characteristic  of  a  very  rude 
state  of  society,  and  more  than  one  exhibited 
the  manners  of  a  nomadic  race.    Such  was 
their  custom  of  keeping  their  cattle,  and  I 
living  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  what  they 
called  boo  lies,  pasturing  on  the  mountains  and  I 
wilds,  and  continually  removing  to  a  new 
spot  as  soon  as  they  had  depastured  the  one 
on  which  they  had  previously  fixed.   In  this 
wandering  life  they  drove  their  cattle  con-  j 
tinually  with  them,  and  fed  only  on  their  > 
milk  and  white  meats.    "  By  this  custom  of 
boolying,"  Spenser  says,  "  there  grow  many  ' 
great  enormities  urto  that  commonwealth. 
For  first,  if  there  be  any  outlaws  or  loose 
people  (as  they  are  never  without  some) 
which  live  upon  stealths  and  spoils,  they  are 
evermore  succoured  and  find  relief  only  in 
these  boolies,  being  upon  the  waste  places, 
whereas  else  they  should  be  driven  shortly 
to  starve,  or  to  come  down  to  the  towns  to 
seek  relief,  where  by  one  means  or  other 
they  would  soon  be  caught.    Besides,  such 
stealths  of  cattle  as  they  make,  they  bring 
commonly  to  those  boolies,  being  upon  those 
waste  places,  where  they  are  readily  received, 
and  the  thief  harboured  from  danger  of  law, 
or  such  officers  as  might  light  upon  him. 
Moreover,  the  people  that  thus  live  in  those 
boolies,  grow  thereby  the  more  barbarous, 
and  live  more  licenciously  than  they  could 
in  towns,  using  what  manners  they  bat,  and 
practising  what  mischiefs  and  villanies  they 
will,  either  against  the  government  there, 
by  their  combinations,  or  against  private' 
men,  whom  they  maligne,  by  stealing  their 
goods,  or  murdering  themselves.    For  there 
they  think  themselves  half  exempted  from 
law  and  obedience,  and  having  once  tasted 
freedom,  do,  like  a  steer  that  hath  been  long 
out  of  his  yoke,  grudge  and  repine  ever  after 
to  come  under  rule  again." 

The  next  custom  to  which  exception  is 
made,  was  the  old  fashion,  which  they  still 
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retained,  of  wearing  long  glibt,  or  thick 
curled  bushes  of  hair  hanging  down  over 
their  eyes.     The  chief  objection  to  these 
two  articles  was  that  they  served  for  dis- 
guise, and  that  the  mantle,  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  the  principal  or  only 
article  of  clothing  of  the  Irish,  serving  them 
for  bed  and  house,  enabled  them  to  move 
from  one  place  to  another  with  a  rapidity 
inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  any  other 
household  property.     It  was  itself  "a  fit 
house  for  an  outlaw,  a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel, 
and  an  apt  cloak  for  a  thief.     First,  the 
outlaw  being  for  his  many  crimes  and  vil- 
lanies  banished  from  the  town  and  houses 
of  honest  men,  and  wandering  in  waste  places, 
far  from  danger  of  law,  maketh  his  mantle 
his  house,  and  under  it  covereth  himself 
from  the  wrath  of  heaven,  from  the  offence 
of  the  earth,  and  from  the  sight  of  men. 
When  it  raineth,  it  is  his  pent  house ;  when 
it  bloweth,  it  is  his  tent ;  when  it  freezeth, 
it  is  his  tabernacle.   In  summer  he  can  wear 
it  loose,  in  winter  he  can  wrap  it  close ;  at 
all  times  he  can  use  it,  never  heavy,  never 
cumbersome.    Likewise  for  a  rebel  it  is  as 
serviceable.   For  in  his  war  that  he  maketh, 
if  at  least  it  deserve  the  name  of  war,  when 
he  still  flyeth  from  his  foe,  and  lurketh  in 
the  thick  woods  and  strait  passages,  waiting 
for  advantages,  it  is  his  bed,  yea  and  almost 
his  household  stuff.    For  the  wood  is  his 
house  against  all  weathers,  and  his  mantle 
is  his  couch  to  sleep  in.    Therein  he  wrap- 
peth  himself  round,  and  coucheth  himself 
strongly  against  the  gnats,  which  in  that 
country  do  more  annoy  the  naked  rebels 
whilst  they  keep  the  woods,  and  do  more 
sharply  wound  them,  than  all  their  enemies' 
swords  or  spears,  which  can  seldom  come 
nigh  them ;  yea,  and  oftentimes  their  mantle 
serveth  them  when  they  are  near  driven, 
being  wrapped  about  their  left  arm  instead 
of  a  target,  for  it  is  hard  to  cut  through  with 
a  sword,  besides  it  is  light  to  bear,  hght  to 
throw  away,  and  being  (as  they  commonly 
.  are)  naked,  it  is  to  them  all  in  all.  Lastly, 
for  a  thief  it  is  so  handsome,  as  it  may  seem 
i  it  was  first  invented  for  him,  for  under  it  he 
j  may  cleanly  convey  any  fit  pillage  that 
I  cometh  handsomely  in  his  way ;  and  when 
!  he  goeth  abroad  in  the  night  in  freebooting, 
it  is  his  best  and  surest  friend  ;  for  lying, 
|  as  they  often  do,  two  or  three  nights  to- 
gether abroad  to  watch  for  their  booty,  with 
that  they  can  prettily  shroud  themselves 
under  a  bush  or  a  bankside,  till  they  may 
conveniently  do  their  errand ;  and  when  all 


is  over,  be  can  in  hia  mantle  pass  through 
any  town  or  company,  being  close  hooded 
over  his  head,  as  he  useth,  from  knowledge 
of  any  to  whom  he  is  endangered.  Besides 
this,  he,  or  any  man  else  that  is  disposed  to 
mischief  or  villainy,  may  under  his  mantle 
go  privily  armed  without  suspicion  of  any, 
carry  his  head-piece,  his  skein,  or  pistol,  if 
he  please  to  be  always  in  readiness."  The 
Irish,  glibs,  it  is  added,  "are  as  fit  masks 
as  a  mantle  is  for  a  thief ;  for  whensoever 
he  hath  run  himself  into  that  peril  of  law, 
that  he  will  not  be  known,  he  either  cutteth 
off  his  glib  quietly,  by  which  he  becometh 
nothing  like  himself,  or  pulleth  it  so  low 
down  over  his  eyes  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
discern  his  thievish  countenance." 

From  the  Scythians  Spenser  derived  the 
Irish  war-cries  and  their  weapons,  especially 
the  short  bows  and  arrows,  and  shields  made 
of  platted  wicker  rods,  used  by  the  Irish  of 
the  north.  These  and  some  other  peculi- 
arities of  Irish  manners  and  customs  in  the  I 
time  of  Elizabeth,  were,  no  doubt,  of  remote 
antiquity  among  the  native  Irish  ;  but  al- 
though the  mode  of  life  of  the  lower  orders 
remained  nearly  the  same,  the  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  England,  the  gradual  influ- 
ence of  English  laws,  and,  above  all,  the 
intermarriages  and  fosterings  with  the  de- 
generate English,  the  Geraldines,  Butlers, 
Burkes,  &c,  had  produced  a  considerable 
change  in  other  classes  since  the  period  of  the 
English  invasion.  The  Irish  chiefs  had  long 
begun  to  love  finery  in  their  apparel,  and 
they  no  longer  rode  without  saddles,  like 
the  Irish  kings  in  the  time  of  the  Normans. 
The  equipments  of  the  Irish  warriors  were 
imitated  from  those  of  their  English  enemies ; 
and  the  better  families  had  adopted  English 
manners  and  furniture  in  their  households, 
although  their  fashions  were  in  general  Eng- 
lish of  a  century  or  two  old.  Thus  the 
accoutrements  of  the  Irish  horse  soldier,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  galloglass  or  heavy  armed 
foot  soldier,  who  wore  a  shirt  of  mail  down  ; 
to  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  carried  a  heavy  j 
axe  in  his  hand,  were  considered  by  Spencer  t 
to  have  been  of  English  origin.  Spencer 
looked  upon  the  kernes  as  the  only  real  Irish 
soldiers,  and  he  describes  them  as  in  the 
habit  of  committing  the  most  brutal  out- 
rages on  the  persons  and  property  of  those 
with  whom  they  were  at  war,  but  as  soldiers 
"  very  valiant  and  hardy,  for  the  most  part  | 
great  indurers  of  cold,  labour,  hunger,  and 
all  hardness,  very  nctive  and  strong  of  hand, 1 
very  swift  of  foot,  very  vigilant  and  circum- 
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spcct  in  their  enterprises,  very  present  in 
perils,  very  great  scornere  of  death."  It  is 
added  that,  "  when  he  cometh  to  experience 
of  service  abroad,  or  is  put  to  a  piece  (a 
musket),  or  a  pike,  he  maketh  as  worthy  a 
soldier  as  any  nation  he  meeteth  with." 

The  same  reason  which  induced  the  Eng- 
lish writers  to  speak  with  so  much  warmth 
against  these  old  customs  and  manners,  and 
their  effect  in  perpetuating  national  feelings 
and  prejudices,  influenced  Spenser's  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  the  bards.  "  There 
is,"  he  says,  "  amongst  the  Irish  a  certain 
kind  of  people  called  bards,  which  are  to 
them  instead  of  poets,  whose  profession  is 
to  set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men 
|  in  their  poems  or  rhymes,  the  which  are  had 
|  in  so  high  regard  and  estimation  amongst 
them,  that  none  dare  displease  them  for  fear 
to  run  into  reproach  through  their  offence, 
.  and  to  be  made  infamous  in  the  mouths  of 
all  men ;  for  their  verses  are  taken  up  with  a 
I  general  applause,  and  usually  sang  at  all 
feasts  and  meetings,  by  certain  other  per- 
sons whose  proper  function  that  is,  who  also 
receive  for  the  same  great  rewards  and  repu- 
tation amongst  them." 

Bardism  in  the  earlier  ages,  as  we  have 
observed  on  a  former  occasion,  seems  to  have 
had  its  head-seat  in  Ireland,  and  in  the 
course  of  our  history  we  have  had  many  occa- 
sions to  note  the  important  influence  exerted 
by  the  bardic  class  on  Irish  society  and  on 
Irish  politics.    That  influence  continued  in 
full  force  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it 
was  the  minstrelsy  of  their  bards  which  kept 
up,  more  almost  than  any  other  circumstance, 
the  spirit  of  clanship,  and  of  opposition  to 
foreign  government  and  laws.  '*  These  Irish 
bards,"  says  Spencer,  "  are  so  far  from  in- 
structing young  men  in  moral  discipline, 
that  they  themselves  do  more  deserve  to  be 
sharply  disciplined ;  for  they  seldom  used  to 
choose  unto  themselves  the  doings  of  good 
men  for  the  aggregate  of  their  poems,  but 
whomsoever  they  find  to  be  most  licentious 
of  life,  most  bold  and  lawless  in  his  doings, 
most  dangerous  and  desperate  in  all  parts  of 
disobedience  and  rebellious  disposition,  him 
they  set  up  and  glorify  in  their  rhymes,  him 
they  praise  to  the  people,  and  to  young  men 
make  an  example  to  follow."    "  There  is 
none  so  bad,"  he  continues,  "  but  shall  find 
some  to  favour  his  doings  ;  but  such  licen- 
tious parts  as  these,  tending  for  the  most 
part  to  the  hurt  of  the  English,  or  main- 
tenance of  their  own  land  liberty,  they 
themselves  being  most  desirous  thereof,  do 
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most  allow.    Besides  this,  evil  things,  being 
decked  and  attired  with  the  gay  attire  of 
goodly  words,  may  easily  deceive  and  can}' 
away  the  affections  of  a  young  mind,  that  is 
not  well  stayed,  but  desirous  of  some  bold 
adventures  to  make  proof  of  himself;  for 
being  (as  they  all  be  brought  up  idly),  ! 
without  awe  of  parents,  without  precepts' of 
masters,  and  without  fear-  of  offence,  not 
being  directed  nor  employed  in  any  course  of 
life  which  may  carry  them  to  virtue,  will 
easily  be  drawn  to  follow  such  as  any  shall 
set  before  them.    For  a  young  mind  cannot 
rest ;  if  he  be  not  still  busied  in  some 
goodness,  he  will  find  himself  such  business 
as  shall  soon  busy  all  about  him.  In  which, 
if  he  shall  find  any  to  praise  him,  and  to 
give  him  encouragement,  as  these  bards  and 
rhymers  do  for  little  reward,  or  a  share  of  a 
stolen  cow,  then  maketh  he  him  most  insolent 
and  half  mad  with  the  love  of  himself  and 
his  own  lewd  deeds.    And  as  for  words  to 
set  forth  such  lewdness,  it  is  not  hard  for 
them  to  give  a  goodly  and  painted  show 
thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  praises 
which  are  proper  to  virtue  itself.    As  of  a 
most  notorious  thief,  and  wicked  outlaw, 
which  had  lived  all  his  life-time  of  spoils 
and  robberies,  one  of  their  bards  in  his 
praise  will  say,  '  that  he  was  none  of  the 
idle  milksops  that  was  brought  up  by  the  , 
fire-side,  but  that  most  of  his  days  ne  spent 
in  arms  and  valiant  enterprises,  that  he  did  , 
never  eat  his  meat  before  he  had  won  it  with  ! 
his  sword,  that  he  lay  not  all  night  slugging 
in  a  cabin  under  his  mantle,  but  used  com- ! 
monly  to  keep  others  waking  to  defend  their  j 
lives,  and  did  light  his  candle  at  the  flames 
of  their  houses  to  lead  him  in  the  darkness ; 
that  the  day  was  his  night,  and  the  night  his  j 
day  ;  that  he  loved  not  to  be  long  wooing  of ; 
wenches  to  yield  to  him,  but  where  he  came  1 
he  took  by  force  the  spoil  of  other  men's 
love,  and  left  but  lamentation  to  their  lovers; 
that  his  music  was  not  the  harp,  nor  lay  of 
love,  but  the  cries  of  people  and  clash- ! 
ing  of  armour ;  and,  finally,  that  he  died  not 
bewailed  of  many,  but  made  many  wail  when 
he  died,  that  dearly  bought  his  death.'  Do 
you  not  think  that  many  of  these  praises 
might  be  applied  to  men  of  best  deserts  ? 
Yet  are  they  all  yielded  to  a  most  notable 
traitor,  and  amongst  some  of  the  Irish  not 
smally  accounted  of.    For  the  song,  when 
it  was  first  made  and  sung  to  a  person  of 
high  degree  there,  was  bought  (as  their 
manner  is)  for  forty  crowns." 

The  kernes,  we  have  said,  were  the  rcgu- 
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lar  soldiers  of  the  Irish  chieftains.  But 
there  was  a  numerous  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, with  certain  or  uncertain  duties,  but 
which  was  in  reality  brought  up  in  idleness, 
and  was,  therefore,  addicted  to  all  kinds  of 
evil  courses.    The  number  of  people  which 
under  cover  of  the  lavish  profusion  of  the 
feudal  lords  was  sustained  without  any  de- 
finite means  of  .  gaining  their  livelihood, 
was  the  curse  of  medieval  society,  and  this 
curse  appears  to  have  been  felt  more  bitterly 
in  Ireland  than  elsewhere.    Thus,  it  was 
the  pride  of  every  Irishman  who  was  in  the 
position  to  have  a  horse,  to  be  followed  by 
as  many  attendants  as  possible  in  the  shape 
[  of  horseboys,  and  arm-bearers,  and  even 
I  the  foot  soldiers  had  sometimes  lads  to  carry 
|  their  arms.     They  helped  to  carry  away 
1  plunder,  and  lived  upon  the  spoils.    "  Next 
after  the  Irish  kerne,"  says  Spencer,  "  me- 
thinks  the  Irish  horseboys  would  come  well 
in  order,  the  use  of  which,  though  necessity 
(as  times  may  be)  do  enforce,  yet  in  the 
thorough  reformation  of  that  realm  they 
should  be  cut  off.      For  the  cause  why 
;  they  are  now  to  be  permitted,  is  want  of 
|  convenient  inns  for  lodging  of  travellers  on 
horseback,  and  of  hostlers  to  tend  their 
horses  by  the  way.    But  when  things  shall 
be  reduced  to  a  better  pass,  this  needeth 
specially  to  be  reformed.    For  out  of  the 
fry  of  their  rakehell  horseboys,  growing  up 
1  in  knavery  and  villany,  are  their  kerne  con- 
tinually supplied  and  maintained.  For 
having  been  once  brought  up  an  idle  horse- 
boy, he  will  never  after  fall  to  labour,  but 
,  is  only  made  fit  for  the  halter.    And  these 
also  (the  which  is  one  foul  oversight)  are 
for  the  most  part  bred  up  amongst  the 
Englishmen,  of  whom  learning  to  shoot  in  a 
|  piece,  and  being  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  trades  of  the  English,  they  are  after- 
;  wards  when  they  become  kerne,  made  more 
|  fit  to  cut  their  throats.    Next  to  this,  there 
is  another  much  like,  but  much  more  lewd 
and  dishonest,  and  that  is,  of  their  carrotvt, 
which  is  a  kind  of  people  that  wander  up 
and  down  to  gentlemen's  houses,  living  only 
upon  cards  and  dice,  the  which,  though 
they  have  little  or  nothing  of  their  own, 
yet  will  they  play  for  much  money,  which 
if  they  win,  they  waste  most  lightly,  and 
if  they  lose,  they  pay  as  slenderly,  but  make 
recompense  with  one  stealth  or  another, 
whose  only  hurt  is  not  that  they  themselves 
are  idle  losels,  but  that  through  gaming 
they  draw  others  to  like  lewdness  and  idle- 
ness.   And  to  these  may  be  added  another 
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sort  of  like  loose  fellows,  which  do  pass  up 
and  down  amongst  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  i 
jesters,  but  are  indeed  notable  rogues,  and 
partakers  not  only  of  many  stealths,  by  set- 
ting forth  other  men's  goods  to  be  stollen, 
but  also  privy  to  many  traitorous  practises, 
and  common  carriers  of  news,  with  desire 
whereof  you  would  wonder  how  much  the 
Irish  are  fed;  for  they  use  commonly  to 
send  up  and  down  to  know  news,  and  if 
any  meet  with  another,  his  second  word  is, 
'  What  news  ?'  Insomuch  that  hereof  is 
told  a  pretty  jest  of  a  Frenchman,  who  hav- 
ing been  sometimes  in  Ireland,  where  he 
marked  their  great  inquiry  for  news,  and 
meeting  afterwards  in  France  an  Irishman  ' 
whom  he  knew  in  Ireland,  first  saluted  him, 
and  afterwards  said  thus  merrily,  *  O  sir,  I 
pray  you  tell  me  of  courtesy,  have  you 
heard  anything  of  the  news  that  you  so 
much  inquired  for  in  your  country  V  " 

The  agricultural  condition  of  Ireland  ap-  j 
pears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in  the  lowest 
degree  of  wretchedness.  It  was  a  country 
eaten  up  by  Irish  insurgents  and  English 
soldiers,  and  the  latter  seem  after  all  to  have 
been  by  no  means  the  least  burthensome. 
We  have  seen  what  an  outcry  was  raised  in 
sir  Henry  Sydney's  parliament  on  the  cess, 
which  still  seems  to  have  remained  a  sub- 
ject of  agitation.  "There  are,"  says  Spenser, 
"  cesses  of  sundry  sorts.  One  is  the  cesaing  ;  I 
of  soldiers  upon  the  country,  for  Ireland 
being  a  country  of  war,  as  it  is  handled,  and 
always  full  of  soldiers,  they  which  have  the 
government,  whether  they  find  it  the  more 
ease  to  the  queen's  purse,  or  the  most  ready  i 
means  at  hand  for  victualling  of  the  sol-  | 
dier,  or  that  necessity  enforceth  them 
thereunto,  do  scatter  the  army  abroad  in 
the  country,  and  place  them  in  villages  to 
take  their  victuals  of  them,  at  such  vacant 
times  as  they  lie  not  in  camp,  nor  are  other- 
wise employed  in  service.  Another  kind  of 
cess  is  the  imposing  of  provision  for  the  1 
governor's  housekeeping,  which,  though  it 
be  most  necessary,  and  be  also  (for  avoiding  ! 
of  all  the  evils  formerly  therein  used)  lately 
brought  to  a  composition,  yet  it  is  not  with- 
out great  inconveniences,  no  less  than  here 
in  England,  or  rather  much  more.  The  like 
cess  is  also  charged  upon  the  country  some- 
times for  victualling  of  the  soldiers  when 
they  lie  in  garrison,  at  such  times  as  there 
is  none  remaining  in  the  queen's  store,  or 
that  the  same  cannot  be  conveniently  con- 
veyed to  their  place  of  garrison.  But  these 
two  are  not  easily  to  be  redressed  when 
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1  necessity  thereto  compellcth;  but  as  for  the 
.  former,  as  it  is  not  necessary,  so  it  is  most  i 
hurtful  and  offensive  to  the  poor  country,  ' 
i  and   nothing  convenient  for  the  soldiers  : 
i  1  themselves,  who,  during  their  King  at  cess, 
■    use  all   kind  of  outrageous  disorder  and 
villany,  both  towards  the  poor  men  -which 
!  victual  and  lodge  them,  as  also  to  all  the 
;  country  round  about   them,  whom  they 
|  abuse,  oppress,  spoil,  and  afflict  by  all  the 
I  means  they  can  invent,  for  they  will  not 
1  only  not  content  themselves  with  such  vic- 
j  tuals  as  their  hosts,  nor  yet  as  the  place  per- 
haps affords,  but  they  will  have  other  meat 
provided  for  them,  and  nquavitae  sent  for, 
yea  and  money  besides  laid  at  their  tren- 
chers, which  if  they  want,  then  about  the 
house  they  walk  with  the  wretched  poor 
man  and  his  silly  wife,  who  are  glad  to  pur- 
chase their  peace  with  anything.    By  which 
vile  manner  of  abuse  the  country  people, 
yea  and  the  very  English  which  dwell  abroad 
and  see  and  sometimes  feel  this  outrage, 
grow  into  great  detestation  of  the  soldiers, 
and  thereby  into  hatred  of  the  very  go- 
:    vernment  which  drawcth  upon  them  such 
evils. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  the  causes  of  the 
misery  of  Ireland  at  this  time  did  not  rest 
with  the  Irish  themselves.  The  irregular 
exactions  of  coyne  and  livery  for  the  Irish, 
cess  for  the  English,  and  plunder  for  both, 
naturally  affected  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
"  The  lords  of  land  and  freeholders,"  we 
'  |  again  quote  the  words  of  Spenser,  "  do  not 

■  there  use  to  set  out  their  land  in  farm,  or 
i  ,  for  term  of  years,  to  their  tenants,  but  only 

I  from  year  to  year,  and  some  during  plea- 
sure, neither  indeed  will  the  Irish  tenant  or 

I  husbandman  otherwise  take  his  land  than  so 

|  long  as  he  list  himself.  The  reason  hereof 
in  the  tenant  is,  for  that  the  landlords  there 
use  most  shamefully  to  rack  their  tenants, 
laying  upon  them  coyne  and  livery  at  plea- 
l  sure,  and  exacting  of  them  (besides  his  cove- 
nants) what  he  pleaseth.  So  that  the  poor 
husbandman  either  dare  not  bind  himself  to 
him  for  longer  term,  or  thinketh  by  his  con- 
tinual liberty  of  change,  to  keep  his  land- 
lord the  rather  in  awe  from  wronging  of 
him.  And  the  reason  why  the  landlord 
will  no  longer  covenant  with  him,  is,  for 
that  he  daily  lookcth  after  change  and  alter- 
ation, and  hovereth  in  expectation  of  new 
worlds." 

The  result  of  this  system  was,  naturally 
enough,  that  the  tenant  was  not  encouraged 
to  improve  the  land  or  build  upon  it,  and 
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that  it  thus  became  less  profitable  to  the 
landlord  himself.  "  For  what  reasonable 
man  will  not  think  that  the  tenement  shall  ] 
be  made  much  better  for  the  lord's  behoof, 
if  the  tenant  may  by  such  good  means  be  j 
drawn  to  build  himself  some  handsome 
habitation  thereon,  to  ditch  and  enclose 
his  ground,  to  manure  and  husband  it  as 
good  farmers  use  ?  For  when  his  tenant's 
term  shall  be  expired,  it  will  yield  him,  in 
the  renewing  his  lease,  both  a  good  fine 
and  also  a  better  rent.  And  also  it  shall  be 
for  the  good  of  the  tenant  likewise,  who  by 
such  buildings  and  inclosures  shall  receive 
many  benefits ;  first,  by  the  handsomeness 
of  his  house  he  shall  take  more  comfort  of 
his  life,  more  safe  dwelling,  and  a  delight  to 
keep  his  said  house  neat  and  cleanly,  which  , 
now  being,  as  they  commonly  are,  rather  ' 
swine-sties  than  houses,  is  the  chiefest 
cause  of  his  so  beastly  manner  of  life  and 
savage  condition,  lying  and  living  together 
with  his  beast,  in  one  house,  in  one  room, 
in  one  bed,  that  is,  clean  straw,  or  rather  a 
foul  dunghill.  And  to  all  these  other  com- 
modities he  shall  in  short  time  find  a  greater 
added,  that  is  his  own  wealth  and  riches  in- 
creased, and  wonderfully  enlarged,  by  keep- 
ing his  cattle  in  inclosures,  where  they 
shall  always  have  fresh  pasture,  that 'now  is 
all  trampled  and  overrun  ;  warm  covert, 
that  now  lieth  open  to  all  weather;  safe 
being,  that  now  are  continually  filched  and 
stolen." 

When  we  come  to  the  article  of  religion, 
Spenser,  the  English  protestant  of  Eliza- 
beth's age,  speaks  with  more  prejudiced 
feelings  than  on  other  subjects,  and  papistry  I 
is  of  course  in  his  eyes  an  abuse  of  the 
greatest  magnitude;  yet  the  state  of  reli- 
gious instruction  among  the  Irish  at  this 
j  period  was  no  doubt  at  a  low  ebb.  "  The 
fault  which  I  find  in  religion,"  he  says,  "  is 
but  one,  but  the  same  is  universal  through- 
out all  that  country,  that  is,  that  they  be 
all  papists  by  their  profession ;  but  in  the 
same  so  blindly  and  brutishly  informed  (for  1 
the  most  part),  that  not  one  amongst  a  hun- 
dred knoweth  any  ground  of  religion,  or 
any  article  of  his  faith,  but  can  perhaps  say 
his  pater-noster,  or  his  ave-maria,  without 
any  knowledge  or  understanding  what  one 
word  thereof  meaneth."  Spenser's  opinion 
coincides  with  what  we  know  from  other 
sources  to  have  been  that  of  Elizabeth, 
that  the  first  care  ought  to  be  to  look  to  the 
reformation  of  the  civil  government,  and 
the  extension  of  education,  and  that  refor- 
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I  mation  in  religion  was  a  thing  which  would  I 
:  naturally  follow.  Yet  there  were  numer- 
ous disorders  peculiar  to  the  church  estab- 
lishment in  Ireland  which  seemed  to  call 
;  for  an  immediate  interference  from  the 
civil  government.  "  All  Irish  priests,  which 
now  enjoy  the  church  livings,  arc  in  a  man- 
ner mere  laymen,  saving  that  they  have 
taken  holy  orders,  but  otherwise  they  do 
go  and  live  like  laymen,  follow  all  kinds  of 
husbandry  and  other  worldly  affairs,  as 
other  Englishmen  do.  They  neither  read 
scriptures,  nor  preach  to  the  people,  nor 
administer  ths  communion  ;  but  baptism 
they  do,  for  they  christen,  yet  after  the 
popish  fashion ;  only  they  take  the  tithes 
and  offerings,  and  gather  what  fruit  else 
they  may  of  their  livings,  the  which  they  con- 
vert as  badly,  and  some  of  them  (they  say) 
pay  as  due  tributes  and  shares  of  their  liv- 
ings to  their  bishops  (I  speak  of  those  which 
are  Irish)  as  they  receive  them  duly."  The 
causes  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
church  among  the  Irish  are  stated  in  much 
the  same  terms  as  those  used  by  Sydney 
some  years  before,  and  the  remedies  recom- 
mended are  of  the  same  description,  good 
orders  taken  for  church  rule,  and,  above  all, 
good  ministers  sent  over ;  but  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  political  state  of  the  island 
offered  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to 
any  hope  of  speedy  reformation. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  chief  dis- 
i  orders  among  the  people  governed  in  Ire- 
land, Spenser  proceeds  to  touch  slightly  on 
the  sins  of  the  governors.  These  were 
chiefly  such  as  are  the  usual  attendants  on 
a  deputed  command,  at  a  distance  from  and 
almost  out  of  the  immediate  cognizance  of 
the  supreme  power,  which  gave  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  extortions  on  the  part 
of  the  officials,  and  to  the  spirit  of  self-aggran- 
disement in  place  of  feelings  of  public  duty 
in  those  to  whom  the  power  is  deputed. 
"  To  count  the  particular  faults  of  private 
men,"  Spenser  observes,  "  should  be  a  work 
I  too  infinite;  yet  some  there  be  of  that 
nature,  that  though  they  be  in  private  men, 
yet,  their  evil  reachetli  to  a  general  hurt, 
j  as  the  extortion  of  sheriffs  and  their  sub- 
sheriffs,  and  bailiffs,  the  corruption  of  vic- 
tuallers, ccssors,  and  purveyors,  the  disorders 
of  seneschals,  captains,  and  their  soldiers, 
and  many  such  like.  All  which  1  will  only 
name  here,  that  their  reformation  may  be 
mended  in  place  where  it  most  conccmcth." 
"But,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "there  is  one 
very  foul  abuse,  which  by  the  way  I  may 


not  omit,  and  that  is  in  captains,  who  not- 
withstanding that  they   arc  specially  em- 
ployed   to    make    peace    through  "strong  I 
execution  of  war,  yet  they  do  so  dandle  > 
their  doings  and  dally  in  the  service  to  them  • 
committed,  as  if  they  would  not  have  the 
enemy  subdued  or  utterly  beaten  down,  for  t 
fear  lest  afterwards  they  should  need  em-  i 
ployment,  and  so  be  discharged  of  pay  ;  for  1 
which  cause  some  of  them  that  are  laid  in 
garrison,  do  so  handle  the  matter,  that  they 
will  do  no  great  hurt  to  the  enemies,  yet  for 
colour  sake  some  men  they  will  kill,  even 
half  with  the  consent  of  the  enemy,  being 
persons  either  of  base  regard,  or  enemies  to 
the  enemy,  whose  heads  aftesoones  they  j 
send  to  the  governor  for  a  commendation  of 
their  great  endeavour,  telling  how  weighty  : 
a  service  they  performed,  by  cutting  of  such  1 
and  such  dangerous  rebels."    Disorders  of 
this  kind,  it  appears,  were  winked  at  some- 
times even  by  the  chief  governors  them- 
selves, who  found  their  own  advantage  in 
prolonging  the  troubles  of  the  country  over 
which  they  were  sent  to  rule.    "  Some,  who 
are  put  in  special  trust  of  those  great  affairs, 
being  martial  men,  will    not  do  always 
what  they  may  for  quieting  of  things,  but 
will  rather  wink  at  some  faults,  and  will 
suffer  them  unpunished,  lest  that,  having 
put  all  things  in  that  assurance  of  peace 
that  they  might,  they  should  seem  after-  j 
wards  not  to  be  needed,  nor  continued  in 
their  governments  with  so  great  a  charge  to  ; 
her  majesty.    And,  therefore,  they  do  cun-  : 
ningly  carry  their  course  of  government,  and  | 
from  one  hand  to  another  do  bandy  the 
service  like  a  tennis-ball,  which  they  will ; 
never  strike  quite  away,  for  fear  lest  after-  : 
wards  they  should  want."    Others,  "  seeing 
the  end  of  their  government  to  draw  nigh, 
and  some  mischiefs  and  troublous  practise 
growing  up,  which  afterwards  may  work 
trouble  to  the  next  succeeding  governor,  '  | 
will  not  attempt  the  redress  or  cutting  off  [ 
thereof,  either  for  fear  they  should  leave 
the  realm  unquiet  at  the  end  of  their  go- 
vernment, or  that  the  next  that  cometh 
should  receive  the  same  too  quiet,  and  so  : 
happily  win  more  praise  thereof  than  they 
before.    And,  therefore,  they  will  not  (as 
1  said)  seek  at  all  to  repress  that  evil,  but 
will  either  by  granting  protection  for  a 
time,  or  holding  some  cmparlonce  with  the 
rebel,  or  by  treating  of  commissioners,  or 
by  other  like  devices,  only  smother  and 
keep  down  the  flame  of  the  mischief,  so  as 
it  may  not  break  out  in  their  time  of 
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government:  what  comes  afterwards  they 
care  not,  or  rather  wish  the  worst."  More- 

|  over,  as  the  writer  we  are  quoting  observes, 
|  ,  "  the  sequel  of  things  doth  in  a  manner 
prove  and  plainly  speak  so  much,  that  the 
governors  generally  are  envious  one  of 
another's  greater  glory,  which  if  they  would 
seek  to  excell  by  better  governing,  it  should 
be  a  most  laudable  emulation.  But  they 
do  quite  otherwise.  For  this,  as  you  may 
mark,  is  the  common  order  of  them,  that 
who  cometh  next  in  place  will  not  follow 
that  course  of  government,  however  good, 
!  which  his  predecessors  held,  either  for  dis- 
dain of  himself,  or  doubt  to  have  his  doings 
drowned  in  another  mans  praise,  but  will 
straight  take  a  way  quite  contrary  to  the 
former :  as,  if  the  former  thought,  by  keep- 
ing under  the  Irish  to  refonn  them,  the 
next,  by  discountenancing  the  English,  will 

i  curry  favour  with  the  Irish,  and  so  make 
his  government  seem  plausible,  as  having  all 
the  Irish  at  his  command ;  but  he  that 
comes  after,  will  perhaps  follow  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  but  will  dandle  the. one 
and  the  other  in  such  sort,  as  he  will  suck 
sweet  out  of  them  both,  and  leave  bitter- 
ness to  the  poor  country,  which  if  he  that 

;  comes  after  shall  seek  to  redress,  he  shall 
perhaps  find  such  crosses  as  he  shall  hardly 
be  able  to  bear,  or  do  any  good  that  might 
work  the  disgrace  of  his  predecessors." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disordered 
j  I  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  latter  part  of 

!  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  arose  in  no 
little  degree  from  the  frequent  changes  in 
its  government  and  in  the  policy  of  its 
rulers. 

Spenser  had  evidently  studied  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  with  great  care,  and  his 
position  and  character  of  mind  were  favour- 
able to  the  task  of  examination,  but  he  was 
still  strongly  English  in  his  views  and  pre- 
judices, and  as  he  certainly  overlooked  some 
of  the  causes  of  disorder,  so  we  may  per- 
j  haps  not  fully  agree  with  all  his  notions 
for  reformation.  "We  must  bear  in  mind 
'  that  he  wrote  at  a  period  when  the  island 
!  was  again  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
turbulence  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  (Spenser's 
"  View  of  the  state  of  Ireland"  is  dated  in 
1596).  He  assumes,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  from  the  first  the  system  adopted 
by  the  English  government  towards  Ireland 
had  been  radically  defective,  and  that 
"  since,  through  other  oversights,  it  came 
more  out  of  square  to  that  disorder  which 
it  is  now  come  unto,  like  as  two  indirect 
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lines,  the  further  that  they  are  drawn  out, 
the  further  they  go  asunder."  "  The  lon- 
ger," he  says,  "  that  government  thus  con- 
tinueth,  in  the  worse  course  will  the  realm 
be  ;  for  it  is  all  in  vain  that  they  now  strive 
and  endeavour  by  fair  means  and  peaceable 
plots  to  redress  the  same,  without  first  re- 
moving all  those  inconveniences,  and  new- 
framing  as  it  were  in  the  forge  all  that  is 
worn  out  of  fashion.  For  all  other  means 
will  be  but  as  lost  labour,  by  patching  up 
one  hole  to  make  many ;  for  the  Irish  do 
strongly  hate  and  abhor  all  reformation  | 
and  subjection  to  the  English,  by  reason 
that  having  been  once  subdued  by  them, 
they  were  thrust  out  of  all  their  posses- 
sions." 

As  the  only  efficient  step  towards  the  re- 
formation so  eagerly  sought  after,  Spenser 
advocates  a  total  change  in  the  whole  system 
of  Irish  policy.  The  prejudices  of  courtiers 
against  change,  and  its  supposed  equivalent, 
revolution,  were  at  this  period  perhaps 
stronger  than  at  any  other ;  "  but  that  m 
the  realm  of  Ireland  we  see  much  otherwise, 
for  every  day  we  perceive  the  troubles  grow- 
ing more  upon  us,  and  one  evil  growing  upon 
another,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  part  now 
sound  or  ascertained,  but  all  have  their  ears 
upright,  waiting  when  the  watchword  shall 
come,  that  they  should  all  arise  generally 
into  rebellion,  and  cast  away  the  English 
subjection."  To  the  question,  how  this  great 
change  was  to  be  commenced,  Spencer  bold- 
ly answers,  "  Even  with  the  sword ;  for  all 
these  evils  must  first  be  cut  away  with  a 
strong  hand  before  any  good  can  be  planted, 
like  as  the  corrupt  branches  and  unwhole- 
some boughs  are  first  to  be  pruned,  and  the 
foul  moss  cleansed  and  scraped  away,  before 
the  tree  can  bring  forth  any  good  fruit." 
For  this  purpose  he  would  put  an  end  to  the 
old  plan  of  carrying  on  an  endless  war  with 
small  bodies  of  forces  which  only  tended  to 
keep  hostilities  alive,  without  bringing  them 
to  any  decisive  termination,  and  recommends 
the  sending  into  Ireland  of  such  a  powerful 
army  "  as  should  tread  down  all  that  stand- 
eth  before  them  on  foot,  and  lay  on  the  ground 
all  the  stiff-necked  people  of  that  land." 
Spenser's  plan  for  using  these  forces  is  one 
which  had  been  recommended  more  than 
once.  Instead  of  scattering  them  over  the 
country  in  parties,  employed  in  a  precarious 
and  never-ceasing  conflict  among  woods  and 
bogs,  he  would  break  the  neck  of  rebellion 
by  establishing  powerful  garrisons  in  various 
parts  of  the  island,  which  might  check  in  an 
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instant  all  attempts  at  insurrection  or  depre- 
dation.   By  this  means,  he  says,  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  would  be  kept  constantly  under 
the  review  of  the  superior  commanders, 
would  be  exposed  to  less  risks,  and  retained 
!  in  better  discipline,  and  many  of  the  corrupt 
'  practices  would   be  hindered  which  had 
been  a  chief  cause  of  squandering  unne- 
|  cessarily  the  money  of  the  state.    He  would 
j  have  the  soldiers  in  these  garrisons  regu- 
larly paid,  victualed,  and  clothed,  so  that 
!  they  might  be  no  burthen  on  the  country  in 
which  they  were  quartered,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  been  gradually  brought  to  con- 
sider them  as  a  hateful  oppression  rather 
than  a  protection.    It  appears  that,  as  things 
were  managed,  a  large  portion  of  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers  was  embezzled  by  their  officers, 
who  kept  them  in  silence  by  conniving  at  the 
plunder  and  outrages  which  they  committed 
;  on  the  population  of  the  districts  in  which 
they  were  quartered. 

These  great  garrisons,  placed  so  as  to  com- 
mand all  the  disaffected  districts,  were  to 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  insurgents  to 
absolute  starvation,  by  cutting  them  off  from 
all  relief,  and  gradually  destroying  and  con- 
suming their  resources.    "  It  is  not,"  we  are 
told,  "with  Ireland  as  it  is  with  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  wars  flame  most  in  summer, 
and  the  helmets  glister  brightest  in  the  fair- 
\  est  sunshine ;   but  in  Ireland  the  winter 
yieldeth  best  services,  for  then  the  trees  are 
,  bare  and  naked,  which  use  both  to  clothe  and 
j  house  the  kerne :  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet, 
!  which  useth  to  be  his  bedding;  the  air  is  sharp 
'  and  bitter,  to  blow  through  his  naked  sides  and 
I  legs ;  the  kine  are  barren  and  without  milk, 
i  which  useth  to  be  his  only  food,  neither  if 
he  kill  them  will  they  yield  him  any  flesh, 
nor  if  he  keep  them  will  they  give  him  food, 
I    besides  being  all  with  calf  (for  the  most  part), 
|    they  will,  through  much  chasing  and  driving, 
■    cast  all  their  calves  and  lose  their  milk,  which 
should  relieve  him  the  next  summer." 
The  war  recommended  by  Spenser  was  a 
j    war  of  extermination  against  all  who  did  not 
'    make  an  immediate  submission  to  the  gov- 
ernment. "  At  the  beginning  of  those  wars," 
he  says,  "  and  when  the  garrisons  are  well 
planted  and  fortified,  I  would  wish  a  procla- 
mation were  made  generally,  to  come  to  their 
j    knowledge :  That  what  persons  soever  would 
within  twenty  days  absolutely  submit  them- 
I    selves  (excepting  only  the  very  principals 
and  ringleaders)  should  find  grace.    I  doubt 
not  but  upon  the  settling  of  these  garrisons, 
!  such  a  terror  and  near  consideration  of  their 


perilous  stAte  would  be  stricken  into  most  of 
them,  that  they  will  covet  to  draw  away  from 
their  leaders.    And  again  I  well  know  that  the 
rebels  themselves  (as  I  saw  by  proof  in  Des- 
mond's war)  will  turn  away  all  their  rascal  (i.  e. 
useless)  people,  as  old  men,  women,  children, 
and  hinds  (which  they  call  churls),which  would 
only  waste  their  victuals.and  yield  them  no  aid; 
but  their  cattle  they  will  surely  keep  away : 
these  therefore,  though  policy  would  turn  | 
them  back  again,  that  they  might  the  rather  j 
consume  and  afflict  the  other  rebels,  yet  in  a 
pitiful  commiseration  I  would  wish  them  to 
be  received ;  the  rather  for  that  this  sort  of 
base  people  doth  not,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
bel of  themselves,  having  no  heart  thereun- 
to, but  are  bv  force  drawn  by  the  grand 
rebels  into  their  actions,  and  carried  away  by 
the  violence  of  the  stream,  else  they  should 
be  sure  to  lose  all  that  they  have,  and  per- 
haps their  lives  too:  the  which  they  now 
carry  unto  them,  in  hope  to  enjoy  them  there, 
but  they  are  there  by  the  strong  rebels  them- 
selves soon  turned  out  of  all,  so  that  the 
constraint  hereof  may  in  them  deserve  par-  i 
don.    Likewise,  if  any  of  their  able  men  or 
gentlemen  shall  then  offer  to  come  away, 
and  to  bring  their  cattle  with  them,  as  some 
no  doubt  may  steal  them  away  privily,  I 
wish  them  also  to  be  received,  for  the  dis- 
abling of  the  enemy,  but  withall  that  good 
assurance  may  be  taken  for  their  true  beha- 
viour and  absolute  submission,  and  that  then  | 
they  be  not  suffered  to  remain  any  longer  in 
those  parts,  no  nor  about  the  garrisons,  but 
sent  away  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  realm,  and 
disposed  in  such  sort  as  they  may  not  come  to-  , 
getner,  nor  easily  return  if  they  would.  For  if  j 
they  might  be  suffered  to  remain  about  the  gar- 
risons, and  there  inhabit,  as  they  will  offer  to 
till  the  ground,  and  yield  a  great  part  of  the 
profit  thereof  and  01  their  cattle  to  the  colo- 
nel, wherewith  they  have  heretofore  tempted 
many,  they  would  (as  I  have  by  experience 
known)  be  ever  after  such  a  gall  and  inconve- 
nience to  them,  as  that  their  profit  shall  not  < 
recompense  their  hurt ;  for  they  will  privily  j 
relieve  their  friends  that  are  forth;  they  will  j 
send  the  enemy  secret  advertisement  of  all 
their  purposes  and  journeys  which  they  mean 
to  make  upon  them;  they  will  not  also  stick  to 
draw  the  enemy  privily  upon  them,  yea  and  to 
betray  the  fort  itself,  by  discovery  of  all  her  de-  i 
fects  and  disadvantages  (if  any  be)  to  the  cut- 
ting of  al  I  their  throats.  For  avoiding  whereof, 
and  many  other  inconveniences,  1  wish  that 
they  should  be  carried  far  from  hence  into 
some  other  parts,  so  that  (as  L  sav)  they  come 
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'  ill  and  submit  themselves  upon  the  first  sum- 
mons. But  afterwards  I  would  have  none 
received,  but  left  to  their  fortune  and  mis- 
erable end :  my  reason  is,  for  that  those 
which  will  afterwards  remain  without  are 
stout  and  obstinate  rebels,  such  as  will  never 
be  made  dutiful  and  obedient,  nor  brought 
to  labour  or  civil  conversation,  having  once 
tasted  that  licencious  life,  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  spoil  and  outrages,  will  ever 
after  be  ready  for  the  like  occasions,  so  as 
there  is  no  hope  of  their  amendment  or  re- 
covery, and  they  are  therefore  needful  to  be 
cut  off." 

By  such  means,  it  was  believed,  the  re- 
bellious temper  of  the  Irish  would  soon  be 
tamed.  "  The  end  will,  I  assure  you,  be 
very  short  and  much  sooner  than  can  be  in 
so  great  a  trouble,  as  it  seemeth,  hoped  for, 
although  there  should  none  of  them  fall  by 
the  .sword,  nor  be  slain  by  the  soldier,  yet 
thus  being  kept  from  manurance,  and  their 
cattle  from  running  abroad,  by  this  hard  re- 
straint they  will  quickly  consume  them- 
selves and  devour  one  another.  The  prwif 
whereof  I  saw  sufficiently  exampled  in  these 
late  wars  of  Munster;  for  notwithstanding 
that  the  same  was  a  most  rich  and  plentiful 
country,  full  of  corn  and  cattle,  that  you 

I  would  have  thought  they  should  have  been 
able  to  stand  long,  yet  ere  one  year  and  a 
half  they  were  brought  to  such  wretched- 
ness, as  that  any  stoney  heart  would  have 

!  read  the  same.    Out  of  every  corner  of  the 

i  woods  and  glynns,  they  came  creeping  forth 
upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs  could  not 

j  bear  them;  they  looked  like  anatomies  of 
death,  they  spake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of 

!  their  graves;  they  did  eat  the  dead  carrions, 
happy  where  they  could  find  them,  yea,  and 

.  one  another  soon  after,  insomuch  as  the 
very  carcasses  they  spared  not  to  scrape  out 
of  their  grave;  and,  if  they  found  a  plot  of 
water-cress  or  shamrocks,  there  they  flocked 
as  to  a  feast  for  the  time,  vet  not  able  long 

J  to  continue  therewithal!,  that  in  short  space 
there  were  none  almost  left,  and  a  most 
populous  and  plentiful  country  suddenly 
left  void  of  man  and  beast;  yet  sure  in  all 
that  war,  there  perished  not  many  by  the 
sword,  but  all  by  the  extremity  of  famine 
which  they  themselves  had  wrought." 

In  reading  this  story  of  lamentable  waste 

,  and  devastation,  we  cannot  forbear  repeat- 

I  ing  the  exclamation  made  by  Spenser  on 
another  occasion.  "  Thus  was  all  that  goodly 
country  utterly  wasted!    And  sure  it  is  yet 

,  a  most  beautiful  and  sweet  country  as  any 
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is  under  heaven,  being  stored  throughout  ' 
with  many  goodly  rivers,  replenished  with  J 
all  sorts  of  fish  most  abundantly,  sprinkled  i 
with  many  sweet  islands  and  goodly  lakes  j 
like  little  inland  seas,  that  will  carry  even  i 
ships   upon    their   waters,  adorned    with  • 
goodly   woods,  even    fit  for   building  of  [ 
houses  and  ships,  so  commodiously,  as  that 
if  some  princes  in  the  world  had  them,  they 
would  soon  hope  to  be  lords  of  all  the  seas, 
and  ere  long  of  all  the  world;  also,  full  of* 
very  good  ports  and  havens  opening  upon 
England,  as  inviting  us  to  come  unto  them, 
to   see   what  excellent   commodities  that 
country  can  afford,  besides  the  soil  itself 
most  fertile,  fit  to  yield  all  kind  of  fruit  |  j 
that  shall  be  committed  thereunto.  And, 
lastly,  the  heavens  most  mild  and  temperate,  | 
though  somewhat  more  moist  than  the  parts 
towards  the  west." 

The  rebels  having  been  by  force  of  arms 
rooted  out  or  reduced  to  obedience,  Spenser 
would  have  the  different  septs  removed 
from  the  districts  they  originally  occupied, 
and  separated  into  differeut  parts  of  the 
island.  By  this  means  he  expected  to  de- 
stroy the  old  system  of  clanship,  which  no 
doubt  stood  in  the  way  of  improvement.  | 
This  movement  was  to  be  combined  with  an 
extensive  importation  of  English  settlers,  : 
to  whom  the  proprietorship  of  the  forfeited 
lands  was  to  be  transferred.  "  All  the 
lands,"  he  says,  "  will  I  give  unto  English- 
men, whom  1  will  have  drawn  thither,  who 
shall  have  the  same  with  such  estates  as 
shall  be  thought  meet,  and  for  such  rent  as 
shall  eftsoons  be  rated.  Under  every  of 
those  Englishmen  will  I  place  some  of  those 
Irish  to  be  tenants  for  a  certain  rent, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  such  land  as 
every  man  shall  have  allotted  unto  him  and 
shall  be  found  able  to  wield,  wherein  this 
special  regard  shall  be  had,  that  in  no  place 
under  any  landlord  there  shall  be  many  of 
them  placed  together,  but  dispersed  wide 
from  their  acquaintance,  and  scattered  far 
abroad  through  all  the  country.  For  that 
is  the  evil  which  now  I  find  in  all  Ireland,  1 
that  the  Irish  dwell  all  together  by  their 
septs  and  several  nations,  so  as  they  may 
practise  or  conspire  what  they  will ;  where- 
as if  there  were  English  well  placed  among 
them,  they  should  not  be  able  once  to  stir  or 
to  murmur,  but  that  it  should  be  known, 
and  they  shortened  according  to  their  de-  i 
merits."  With  this  new  population  Spencer 
also  proposes  to  found  some  new  corporate 
|  towns  under  protection  of  the  great  garri- 
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sons,  which  would  be  an  additional  check 
upon  insurrection,  while  they  would  con- 
tribute towards  raising  the  country  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  After  bringing 
people  from  England  to  inhabit  the  land — 
"  whercunto  though  I  doubt  not  but  great 
troops  would  be  ready  to  run,  yet  for  that, 
in  such  cases,  the  worst  and  most  decayed 
men  are  most  ready  to  remove,  I  would  wish 
them  rather  to  be  chosen  out  of  all  parts  of 
this  realm,  either  by  discretion  of  wise  men 
thereunto  appointed,  or  by  lot,  or  by  the 
drum,  as  was  the  old  use  in  sending  forth  of 
colonies,  or  such  other  good  means  as  shall 
in  their  wisdom  be  thought  meetcst," — the 
whole  island  was  to  be  divided  into  counties, 
hundreds,  and  parishes. 

The  remainder  of  Spenser's  book  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  development  of  his  scheme 
for  the  reformation  and  government  of  Ire- 
land, which,  as  not  likely  to  be  carried  into 
practice  at  once,  has  now  no  great  interest. 
Others  proposed  other  plans,  which  were 
equally  difficult  to  carry  into  execution. 
Spenser's  plan  was  a  strong  armed  occupa- 
tion, until  the  inhabitants  should  become  so 
fur  habituated  to  peace  and  civil  govern- 
ment, that  the  controlling  force  might  be 
withdrawn  without  risk.  It  was  indeed 
the  condition  of  Irish  society  which  the 
English  government  had  to  contend  with, 
quite  as  much  as  the  hostile  feeling  of  the 
population,  and  the  old  lawless  habits  had 
a  stronger  root  even  in  the  more  elevated 
classes,  than  among  the  lower  orders.  44  For 
t!i  is  you  must  know,  that  all  the  Irish 
almost  boast  themselves  to  be  gentlemen, 
no  less  than  the  Welsh ;  for  if  he  can  de- 
rive himself  from  the  head  of  any  sept  (as 
most  of  them  can,  they  arc  so  expert  by 
their  bards),  then  he  holdeth  himself  a 
gentleman,  and  thereupon  scorncth  to  work, 
or  use  any  hard  labour,  which  he  saith  is 
the  life  of  a  peasant  or  churl ;  but  thence- 
forth becotneth  either  a  horseboy,  or  a 
stocah  (attendant)  to  some  kerne,  inuring 
himself  to  his  weapon  and  to  the  gentle- 
manly trade  of  stealing  (as  they  count  it). 
So  that  if  a  gentleman,  or  any  wealthy  man 
yeoman  of  them,  have  any  children,  the 
eldest  of  them  perhaps  shall  be  kept  in 
some  order,  but  all  the  rest  shall  shift  for 
themselves  and  fall  to  this  occupation. 
And,  moreover,  it  is  a  common  use  amongst 
some  of  their  gentlemen's  sons,  that  so  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  use  their  weapons,  they 
straight  gather  to  themselves  three  or  four 
st.-agglers,  or  kerne,  with  whom  wandering 


a  while  up  and  down  idly  the  country, 
taking  only  meat,  he  at  last  falleth  unto 
some  bad  occasion  that  shall  be  offered, 
which  being  once  made  known,  he  is  thence- 
forth counted  a  man  of  worth,  in  whom 
there  is  courage ;  whereupon  there  draw 
to  him  many  other  like  loose  young  men, 
which  stirring  him  up  with  encouragement, 
provoke  him  shortly  to  Hat  rebellion ;  and 
this  happens  not  only  sometimes  in  the 
sons  of  their  gentlemen,  but  also  of  their 
noblemen,  specially  of  them  who  have  base 
sons.  For  they  are  not  only  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  them,  but  also  boast  of  them, 
and  use  them  to  such  secret  services  as  they 
themselves  will  not  be  seen  in,  as  to  plague 
their  enemies,  to  spoil  their  neighbours,  to 
oppose  and  crush  some  of  their  own  too 
stubborn  freeholders  which  are  not  trac- 
table to  their  wills." 

The  great  aim  of  the  government  during 
the  period  the  island  was  to  be  occupied  with 
these  powerful  garrisons,  was  to  compel  and 
gradually  habituate  the  natives  to  a  con- 
formity with  the  English  customs  and  man- 
ners. With  this  object,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  retaining  of  the  names  distinctive 
of  the  different  septs  should  be  prohibited 
by  law,  that  people  should  be  obliged  to 
take  names  according  to  their  trades  and 
occupations,  and  that  the  O's  and  Macs 
should  be  entirely  abolished.  This  was 
making  suddenly  a  change  which  it  had 
taken  some  ages  to  effect  in  other  countries. 
Then  all  the  natives,  who  had  not  freeholds 
to  live  upon,  were  to  be  compelled  to  adopt 
some  trade  or  honest  method  of  gaining 
his  livelihood.  This  was  establishing  on  a 
very  extensive  scale  the  same  persecution 
against  idlers  and  masterless  men  which  was 
already  carried  on  in  England,  where  it  was 
attended  with  many  difficulties,  although  the 
evil  existed  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  medieval  system  had  in 
all  countries  thrown  upon  society  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  population  which  had  no 
longer  any  employment,  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  extensive  disorders.  Among  his 
other  projects  of  reformation,  Spenser  did 
not  overlook  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  instruction  of  a  population  which  was 
then  sunk  in  the  greatest  ignorance.  44  As 
for  other  occupations  and  trades,  they  need 
not  be  inforccd  to,  but  every  man  to  be 
bound  only  to  follow  one  that  he  thinks 
himself  aptest  for.  For  other  trades  of 
artificers  will  be  occupied  for  very  necessity 
and  constrained  use  of  them ;  and  so  like- 
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wise  will  merchandise  for  the  gain  thereof; 
but  learning   and   bringing  up  in  liberal 
sciences,  will  not  come  of  itself,  but  must 
|  be  drawn  on  with  strait  laws  and  ordinances. 
And,  therefore,  it  were  meet  that  such  an 
act  were  ordained,  that  all  the  sons  of  lords, 
gentlemen,  and  such  others  as  are  able  to 
bring  them  up  in  learning,  should  be  trained 
up  therein  from  their  childhoods.    And  for 
t  that  end  every  parish  should  be  forced  to 
|  keep  a  petty  schoolmaster,  adjoining  unto 
'  the  parish  church,  to  be  the  more  in  view, 
which  should  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
first  elements  of  letters ;  and  that,  in  every 
country  or  barony,  they  should  keep  an 
other  able  schoolmaster,  which  should  in- 
struct them  in  grammar,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  sciences,  to  whom  they  should  be 
compelled  to  send  their  youth  to  be  dis- 
ciplined, whereby  they  will  in  short  space 
grow  up  to  that  civil  conversation,  that  both 
!  the  children  will  loath  their  former  rude- 
ness in  which  they  were  bred,  and  also  their 
parents  will,  even  by  the  example  of  their 
young  children,  perceive  the  foulness  of  their 
;  own  behaviour,  compared  to  theirs.  For 
learning  hath  that  wonderful  power  in  it- 

1   self,  that  it  can  soften  and  temper  the  most 
stern  and  savage  nature." 

Spenser  concludes  with  some  general  re- 
commendations for  improvement,  which  may 
be  given  in  his  own  words,  as  they  help  to 
show  the  difficulties  with  which  the  govern- 

i  1  ment  had  to  contend.    "  First,"  he  says,  "  I 
wish  that  orders  were  taken  for  the  cutting 

'  I  and  opening  of  all  places  through  woods,  so 

j  j  that  a  wide  way  of  the  space  of  a  hundred 
I  yards  might  be  laid  open  in  every  of  them 
;  for  the  safety  of  travellers,  which  use  often 
in  such  perilous  places  to  be  robbed,  and 
sometimes  murdered.  Next,  that  bridges 
were  built  upon  the  rivers,  and  all  the  fords 
marred  and  spoilt  so  as  none  might  pass 
any  other  way  but  by  those  bridges,  and 
every  bridge  to  have  a  gate  and  a  gatehouse 
set  thereon,  whereof  this  good  will  come, 
that  no  night  stealths,  which  are  commonly 
driven  in  by-ways  and  by  blind  fords  unused 
of  any  but  such  like,  shall  not  be  conveyed 
out  of  one  country  into  another,  as  they  use, 
but  they  must  pass  by  those  bridges,  where 
they  may  either  be  happily  encountered,  or 
easily  tracked,  or  not  suffered  to  pass  at  all, 
by  means  of  those  gatehouses  thereon.  Also, 
that  in  all  straits  and  narrow  passages,  as 


between  two  bogs,  or  through  any  deep  I 
ford,  or  under  any  mountain  side,  there 
should  be  some  little  fortilage  or  wooden 
castle  set,  which  should  keep  and  command  , 
that   straight,   whereby    any   rebels   that  1 
should  come  into  the  country  might  be 
stopped  that  way,  or  pass  with  great  peril. 
Moreover,  that  all  the  high-ways  should  be 
fenced  and  that  upon  both  sides,  leaving 
only  forty  foot  breadth  for  passage,  so  as 
none  shall  be  able  to  pass  but  through  the 
highways,  whereby  thieves  and  night  rob- 
bers might  be  more  easily  pursued  and 
encountered,  when  there  shall  be  no  other 
way  to  drive  their  stollen  cattle  but  therein.  I 
Further,  that  there  should  be  in  sundry  j 
convenient  places,  by  the  highways,  towns 
appointed  to  be  built,  the  which  should  be  | 
free  burgesses,  and  incorporate  under  bailiffs, 
to  be  by  their  inhabitants  well  and  strongly  , 
intrenched  or  otherwise  fenced,  with  gates 
on  each  side  thereof,  to  be  shut  nightly,  j 
like  as  there  is  in  many  places  in  the  Eng- 
lish pale,  and  all  the  ways  about  it  to  be  . 
strongly  shut  up,  so  as  none  should  pass 
but  through  these   towns.    To  some  of 
which  it  were  good  that  the  privilege  of  a  , 
market  were  given,  the  rather  to  strengthen 
and  enable  them  to  their  defence ;  for  there 
is  nothing  doth  sooner  cause  civility  in  any 
country  than  many  market  towns,  by  reason 
that  people  repairing  often  thither  for  their 
needs,  will  daily  see  and  learn  civil  man- 
ners of  the  better  sort." 

Such  are  the  general  heads  of  the  poet 
Spenser's  views  relating  to  the  disorders  of 
Ireland,  and  their  reformation.  Some  of 
them  distinguished  by  acutencss  and  good  ; 
sense,  others  were  totally  impracticable  at 
that  period",  as  was  seen  whenever  any  step 
was  taken  towards  putting  them  in  force. 
They  show  us,  however,  what  were  the 
principal  apparent  difficulties  with  which 
the  Irish  legislators  had  to  contend,  and  we 
shall  see  how  they  influenced  the  course  of 
events.  Latterly,  the  Irish  government  had 
assumed  a  character  unusually  warlike,  and 
it-  was  distinguished  by  a  hostile  feeling 
towards  the  Irish  race.  The  appointment 
of  sir  John  Perrott  in  1584,  marked  one  of 
those  sudden  changes  in  Elizabeth's  policy 
towards  the  sister  island,  and  was  the  com-  , 
mencement  of  a  government  remarkable  for 
its  indulgence  towards  the  native  Irish. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  SIB  JOHN  PERROTT;  MEASURES  OP  REPORM;  OPPOSITION  IN  PARLIAMENT;  PLANTATION 
OF  MUNSTER;  STATE  OF  CONNAUOHT  AND  ULSTER;  HUGH  O'NEILL. 
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HE  first  care  of  sir  John 
Perrott,  whose  policy  was 
in  a  great  measure  a  con- 
tinuation   of  that  of  sir 
Henry  Sydney,  was  to  visit 
the  various  districts  which 
were  placed  under  his  com- 
mand at  a  moment  when 
many  of  them  were  ex- 
hausted and  waste  from  the  struggle  of 
which  they  had  recently  been  the  scene. 
He  began  by  publishing  a  general  amnesty, 
with  an  assurance  of  pardon  and  protection 
to  all  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance. 
After  remaining  about  a  month  in  Dublin, 
to  settle  the  administration  there,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  Athlone  into  Connaught, 
to  repress  the  turbulence  of  the  Burkes, 
and  establish  sir  Richard  Bingham  in  the 
office  of  lord  president  of  that  province. 
At  (xalway  most  of  the  chieftains  of  Con- 
i  naught  waited  upon  him,  and  among  the 
rest  the  rebellious  sons  of  the  carl  of  Clan- 
rickard  made  the  most  submissive  profes- 
sions of  loyalty.    He  announced  to  them 
his  intention  of  giving  full  effect  to  the  divi- 
sion of  Connaught  into  counties,  by  appoint- 
ing sheriffs  and  other  officers  necessary  for  the 
due  administration  of  the  laws,  and  they 
;  declared  their  willingness  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  his  intentions.    Connaught  was  thus 
divided  into  the  six  counties  of  Clare,  Gal- 
,  way,  Sligo,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Leitrim. 

After  remaining  some  time  at  Galway, 
Perrott  continued  his  progress  into  Munster, 
of  which  province  sir  John  Norris  was  ap- 
pointed lord  president,  and  he  marched  first 
to  Kilmacduah,  and  then  to  Quinn  (in  the 
barony  of  Dunratty)  where  he  was  received 
by  the  sheriff  and  the  chief  men  of  the 
county  of  Clare.  The  sheriff  then  delivered 
up  to  the  lord  deputy  his  prisoner  Donogh 
Beag  O'Brien,  who  is  described  by  the  Irish 
annalists  as  "the  high  traitor  and  ring- 
leader of  the  despoilers  of  the  province  of 
Connaught."  This  malefactor  was  put  to 
death  with  circumstances  of  great  severity, 
M  an  example  to  his  companions  and 
followers,  for  the  authorities  just  quoted 
nave  recorded  how,  to  use  their  own  words, 
v<>l.  I.  3  R 


this  man's  "  ill  fate  attended  him,"  so  that 
"  he  was  executed  on  a  cart  or  scaffold, 
and  his  bones  were  dislocated  and  smashed 
in  pieces  with  the  back  of  a  weighty  thick 
large  axe,  and  his  body,  completely  broken 
and  half  dead,  was  tied  with  hard  tough 
hempen  ropes,  and  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  church  steeple  of  Quinn,  under  the  feet 
of  the  birds  and  fowls  of  the  air,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  a  warning  and  example  to 
evil  doers  to  see  him  in  that  state."  From 
Quinn  the  lord  deputy  marched  to  Lime- 
rick, with  the  resolution,  it  was  said,  of 
doing  similar  justice  on  some  offenders  in 
that  neighbourhood,  but  he  was  there  met 
on  his  arrival  by  messengers  bringing  intel- 
ligence of  an  alarming  character  from  the 
north. 

According  to  the  Irish  authorities,  intel- 
ligence had  been  conveyed  to  Sarleboy,  the 
chieftain  of  the  Scottish  colony  which  then 
occupied  the  Routes  of  Antrim,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  new  deputy  to  dispos- 
sess him,  and  expel  the  Scots  from  the 
island.  Alarmed  at  this  intelligence  the 
northern  chieftain  sent  to  Scotland  and  the 
isles  for  assistance,  and  a  large  body  of 
Scots  had  landed  in  Clannaboy,  and  were 
busy  in  the  work  of  devastation  at  the 
moment  sir  John  Perrott  was  proceeding  in 
his  peaceful  progress.  He  immediately 
summoned  the  troops  garrisoned  in  Munster 
and  Leinster  to  meet  him  at  Drogheda,  and 
hastened  in  person  to  Dublin,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  submissions  and  engagements  of 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  pale  who  were 
suspected  of  disaffection.  When  the  Scots 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  lord  deputy, 
their  courage  forsook  them,  and  they  re- 
embarked  in  their  ships  and  fled.  Sarle- 
boy collected  his  people  from  the  Routes, 
and  led  them  with  their  cattle  to  Glencon- 
kene  in  Derry,  leaving  only  one  garrison  at 
the  castle  of  Duiduce,  which  was  captured 
by  the  English  after  a  siege  of  two  days. 
Not  only  the  Scots,  but  the  other  chieftains 
of  Ulster  now  crowded  to  the  lord  deputy's 
camp  to  make  profession  of  their  loyalty. 
They  all  made  the  most  abject  submission, 
and  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and 
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many  of  them  surrendered  their  lands,  and 
received  them  back  as  grants  from  the  queen 
on  English  tenures. 

The  lord  deputy  seized  upon  this  favour- 
able disposition  of  the  chiefs  of  the  north,  to 
induce  them  by  persuasion  to  agree  to  his 
measures  of  reform.  He  was  so  far  success- 
ful, that  they  consented  to  an  assessment  or 
composition,  by  which  eleven  hundred  troops 
might  be  maintained  in  their  province  with- 
out charge  to  the  queen.  The  Irish  of  the 
north  now  suddenly  expressed  a  general  de- 
sire to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  English 
law.  borne  of  them,  among  whom  were 
Turlough  O'Neill,  and  his  kinsman  Hugh 
O'Neill,  son  of  Matthew  of  Dungannon, 
agreed  to  implead  each  other  in  the  queen's 
courts,  instead  of  settling  their  disputes  by 
force  of  arms.  And  sir  John  Perrott,  pro- 
ceeding still  further,  divided  the  hitherto 
independent  parts  of  Ulster  into  seven  new 
counties,  under  the  names  of  Armagh, 
Monaghan,  Tyrone,  Coleraine,  Donegal, 
Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  for  each  of  which 
he  appointed  sheriffs,  commissioners  of  the 
peace,  coroners,  and  other  officers. 
I  These  first  successes  encouraged  Perrott  to 
1  extend  his  hopes,  and  form  still  more  exten- 
'  sive  projects  of  reformation  and  improve- 
|  ment.  In  a  long  despatch  to  the  English 
privy  council,  he  detailed  the  progress  he 
had  already  made,  and  showed  the  impor- 
i  tance  of  the  concessions  which  he  had  in- 
duced the  Irish  to  make ;  and  he  then  of- 
fered what  he  termed  the  cheapest  purchase 
which  England  had  made  this  many  a  day. 
He  proposed  that  fifty  thousand  pounds,  at 
which  he  rated  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
crown  for  maintaining  its  dominion  in  Ire- 
I  land,  should  be  granted  to  him  for  three 
I  years,  engaging  on  this  condition  to  maintain 
an  army  of  two  thousand  foot  and  four  hun- 
dred horse ;  to  fortify  seven  towns,  each  of 
the  extent  of  one  mile ;  to  build  the  same 
number  of  bridges,  and  to  erect  the  same 
number  of  forts  in  proper  situations,  so  as  to 
encompass  and  strengthen  the  whole  realm 
]  with  royal  garrisons,  connected  by  a  ready 
and  safe  communication.    This  plan  bears 

•  The  wife  of  sir  Richard  Burke,  the  Mae  William 
hero  alluded  to,  wu  a  personage  celebrated  iu  Irish 
poetry  and  romance,  Grace  OMalley,  daughter  of 
Owen  O'Malley,  chief  of  Umaile  in  Mayo,  a  sept 
more  especially  distinguished  as  mariners.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  thi*  celebrated  lady  is  given  in  a 
note  to  Connellan's  translation  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters.  Grace  O'Malley,  called  in  Irish 
Grainc-ni-Mhaile,  commonly  pronounced  Granu 
Weaie,  was  first  married  to  OTlaherly,  chief  of  West 


some  resemblance  to  the  more  extensive  re- 
commendations of  the  poet  Spenser,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  tre  atise  of  which  we  have  given 
an  abstract  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

But  the  lord  deputy  now  found  obstacles 
where  he  had  least  expected  them,  in  the  I 
prejudices  of  the  queen  and  the  English  par- 
liament.   Both,  at  a  time  of  great  agitation; 
when  preparations  were  already  known  to 
be  making  for  that  formidable  Spanish  ar- 
mada, which  within  four  years  afterwards 
made  its  appearance  on  our  shores,  were 
jealous  of  granting  so  great  a  deputed  autho-  ' 
rity.    The  queen,  especially,  was  impatient 
of  the  expenses  of  her  Irish  government,  and 
was  anxious  to  diminish  it  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount.    Instead  of  increasing  the  ; 
military  establishment  in  Ireland,  she  re-  I 
quired  that  Ireland  should  supply  forces  to  | 
be  sent  into  the  Low  Countries.    All  the  j 
deputy  could  obtain,  was  a  small  sum  in  aid 
of  the  composition  with  Ulster,  and  a  rein- 
forcement  of  six  hundred  men,  which  he  had 
represented  as  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  Ulster  forces.  These 
grants  were  accompanied  with  many  com- 
mendations of  his  good  services,  but  he  was 
left  to  pursue  his  course  of  reform  in  the 
best  manner  he  could  devise. 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  island  continued  in 
peace,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  and  the 
lord  deputy  met  there  with  few  obstacles  to 
his  measures.  A  sanguinary  domestic  feud 
among  the  O'Flahertys  of  West  Connaught 
in  158+,  and  another  among  the  O'Rourkes 
of  BrefFny  in  1585,  led  to  no  serious  conse- 
quences, as  far  as  the  English  government 
was  concerned.  Two  great  chieftains  died 
in  the  latter  year:  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  detained  under 
arrest  in  England ;  and  the  Mac  William  of 
northern  Connaught.  The  lord  Henry  fitz 
Gerald,  the  earl's  son,  who  had  been  detained 
with  his  rather  in  England,  was  acknowledged 
as  his  successor  to  the  earldom,  and  was  sent 
back  to  Ireland  to  take  possession  of  his 
inheritance.  The  death  of  the  Mac  William 
(Burke)*  promised  to  create  greater  embar- 
rassment: "  None,"  we  are  told  by  the  Irish 

Connaught,  and  secondly  to  sir  Richard  Burke,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son  named  Theobald,  who  was  a 
commander  of  note  in  the  English  service  in  Con- 
naught, and  was  created  viscount  of  Mayo  by  j 
Charles  I.  In  the  Anthologia  Hibernica  for  1793 
and  1794,  we  find  some  curious  notice*  relating  to 
this  celebrated  lady.  Her  father,  Owen  O'Malley,  J 
was  a  noted  chief,  and  had  a  small  fleet  with  whirh 
he  made  manv  expeditions,  partly  for  commercia.1 
purposes,  or  under  that  pretence,  but  in  reality  for 
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annalist,  "  was  appointed  in  his  place  but  the 
blind  abbot,  who  considered  himself  his  suc- 
cessor, despite  of  the  English." 

Under  these  circumstances,  sir  John  Per- 

I  rott  proceeded  to  summon  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  the  April  of  1585,  and 
was  memorable  for  the  number  of  native 
Irish  lords  by  whom  it  was  attended.  The 
Irish  annalists  take  a  pride  in  enumerating 
the  long  list  of  chiefs  who  on  this  occasion 
met  in  Dublin,  among  whom  were  the 
O'Neills  and  O'Donnells  of  Tyrone  and 

|  Tirconnell,  the   chiefs  of  the  Maguires, 

(  O  Doghertys,     O'Boyles,    Mac  Mahons, 

;  O'Kanes,  O'Neills  of  Clannaboy,  Magen- 
nises.and  others  of  the  north;  theO'Rourkes, 
O'Reillys,  O'Ferralls,  O'Connors,  Mac  Der- 

:  motts,  and  other  great  chiefs  of  Connaught; 
the  O'Briens  of  Thomond  and  Clare;  the 
Mac  Namaras,  O'Carrolls,  O'Briens,  Mac 
Carthys,  O'Sullivans,  and  numerous  other 
septs  of  Munster;  the  Mac  Gillpatricks, 

;  Mac  Geoghegans,  O  Mulloys,  and  others  of 
the  borders  of  the  EngUsh  pale.  In  fact 
there  were  few  of  the  greater  Irish  septs, 
whose  chieftains  did  not  attend  on  this  occa- 

i  sion  as  lords  of  parliament  in  the  Irish 
capital.  The  Irish  representatives  in  the 
house  of  commons  were  less  numerous. 
Cavan,  the  only  one  of  the  new  northern 
counties  which  yet  elected  its  knights  in 

Eiracy.  Grace,  in  her  youth,  frequently  accompanied 
er  father  on  these  expeditions,  and  after  his  death, 
|  her  brother  being  a  minor,  she  assumed  the  com- 
|  mand  of  her  gal  lies  in  person,  and  made  with  her 
'  crews  many  bold  expeditions.  Her  chief  rendez- 
vous was  at  Clare  island  off  the  coast  of  Mayo, 
where  she  kept  her  large  vessels  moored,  and  had  a 
fortress,  but  her  chief  residence  and  stronghold  was 
Carrigahooly  castle,  where  a  hole  was  pointed  out  in 
the  ruined  walls  through  which  it  was  said  that  a 
cable  used  to  be  run  from  one  of  her  ships,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  an  alarm  to  her  apartment 
;  on  any  sudden  danger.  It  is  said  that  her  piracies 
became  so  frequent,  that  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
pounds  was  offered  for  her  apprehension,  and  troops 
were  sent  from  Galway  to  take  the  castle  of  Carriga- 
hooly, but  after  a  siege  of  more  than  a  fortnight  they 
were  forced  to  retire,  defeated  by  the  valour  of 
'  Grace  and  her  men.  The  traditions  of  Connaught 
!  relate  many  adventures  and  remarkable  actions  per- 
formed on  the  sea  by  this  heroine,  before  and  after 
her  marriage  with  (/Flaherty;  but  after  his  death 
and  her  marriage  with  sir  Kichard  Burke  she  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  government,  and  with  her 
followers  assisted  the  English  forces  in  Connaught. 
For  these  services  it  is  said  that  queen  Elizabeth 
wrote  her  a  letter  inviting  her  to  court,  in  conse- 
sequence  of  which,  Grace  O'Malley  set  sail  with 
some  of  her  gallics  for  London  about  the  year 
107.3,  and  she  was  received  at  court  with  great 
honours.  The  queen,  it  is  said,  ofTered  to  create  her 
s  countess,  an  honour  which  she  proudly  declined, 


parliament,  was  represented  by  two  loyal 
members  of  the  family  of  the  O'Reillys  ;  sir 
Hugh  Magennis  was  member  for  the  county 
of  Down;  sir  Turlough  O'Brien  for  Clare; 
Shane  mac  Brien  for  Antrim;  and  two  of 
the  O'Ferghals  for  Longford. 

This  motley  assemblage  is  said  to  have 
given  for  a  time  a  singular  physiognomy  to 
the  streets  of  Dublin.  Many  of  the  chiefs 
wore  reluctantly,  and  with  no  good  grace, 
their  English  apparel ;  and  their  attempts  at 
imitating  the  manners  of  the  English  cour- 
tiers were  awkward  in  the  extreme.  Their 
attendants  and  followers  retained  their  Irish 
manners.  Turlough  O'Neill,  obliged  thus 
in  his  old  age  to  appear  in  the  fashionable 
garb  of  the  English  court,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  discontent  in  the  good-humoured 
request  that  his  chaplain  might  be  allowed 
to  attend  him  in  his  Irish  mantle:  "Thus," 
said  he,  "  will  your  English  rabble  be 
diverted  from  my  uncouth  figuro  to  laugh  at 
him." 

For  some  years  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons had  shown  every  successive  session  a 
stronger  spirit  of  independence ;  and  no 
sooner  had  the  present  parliament  assembled, 
than  the  lord  deputy  encountered  a  formi- 
dable opposition  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
pale,  who  composed  what  in  England  was 
termed  the  country  party.    It  had  become  a 

alleging  that  both  of  them  being  princesses,  they 
were  equal  in  rank,  and  could  therefore  confer  no 
honour  on  each  other,  but  she  said  that  the  queen 
might  confer  any  title  she  pleased  on  her  young  son  - 
Theobald,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  born  on 
ship-hoard  during  her  voyage  to  England.  Elizabeth,  it 
is  added,  immediately  knighted  the  infant,  which  was 
usually  known  among  the  Irish  by  the  name  of 
Tioboid-na-Lung,  or  Theobald  of  the  ships.    It  is  said 
farther  that,  on  her  return  from  England,  Grace  landed  , 
at  Howth  to  procure  provisions,  and  on  proceeding  ', 
to  the  castle,  found  the  gates  closed,  the  family  being  , 
at  dinner.     Indignant  at  this  dereliction  of  Irish  j 
hospitality,  and  happening  to  see  a  little  boy  with  an 
attendant  near  the  sea-shore,  which  she  was  informed 
was  the  young  heir  of  Howth,  she  caused  it  be 
seised,  and  carried  it  away  in  her  ship  to  Connaught. 
She  refused  all  application  for  its  restoration,  until 
lord  Howth,  as  the  price  of  its  ransom,  entered  into  j 
a  stipulation  that  the  gates  of  his  castle  should  never  ■ 
again  be  closed  at  dinner  time,  a  custom  which  is  < 
said  to  have  been  preserved  ever  since.    She  endowed 
a  monastery  on  Clare  island,  where  she  was  buried, 
and  where  it  is  stated  some  remains  of  her  monument 
are  still  to  be  seen.    Grace  O'Malley  has  been  long 
famous  as  an  Irish  popular  heroine,  and  her  name  is 
still  remembered  in  song,  Ireland  itself  beng  often  ! 
in  their  popular  poetry  personified  in  the  designation 
of  Granu  Weal.     Her  name  was  adopted  as  the 
burthen  of  some  of  the  violent  party  songs  in  the 
political  turmoils  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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kind  of  test  of  the  confidence  which  the 
parliament  reposed  in  the  chief  governor, 
to  call  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
for  consent  to  the  suspension   of  Poyn- 
ings'  act.    The  friends  of  sir  John  Perrott 
j  accordingly  moved  for  the  suspension  of  this 
law  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  order,  as 
they  said,  that  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment might  be  conducted  with  greater  free- 
dom and  expedition.    The  members  for  the 
pale  at  once  offered  a  resolute  opposition  to 
this  measure.    They  had  been  of  late  years 
systematically  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment offices,  and  they  felt  or  pretended  to 
feel  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  their  gover- 
nors, with  whose  plans  they  were  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted.     They  wrote  repeated 
letters  to  the  English  council,  in  which  they 
expressed  strong  apprehensions  of  some  op- 
pressive scheme  of  taxation.  Their  strength 
in  parliament  was  so  great,  that  they  not 
only  threw  out  the  bill  for  the  suspension  of 
Poynings'  act,  but  several  other  of  the 
government  measures  experienced  the  same 
fate.  The  temper  of  the  commons  was  such, 
that  they  even  rejected  a  bill  for  renewing 
the  usual  subsidy  of  thirteen  shillings  and 
four-pence  upon  every  ploughland,  and  re- 
fused to  vest  the  queen  with  the  lands  of 
attainted  persons,  without  office  or  inquisi- 
tion, or  to  declai  o  those  guilty  of  treason 
who  should  rebel  . iously  detain  any  of  her 
castles.    After  a  short  but  stormy  session, 
in  which  two  bills  only  were  passed,  one  for 
the  attainder  of  the  viscount  of  Baltinglass 
and  his  adherents,  and  the  other  for  the 
restoration  in  blood  of  a  person  suffering 
from  the  attainder  of  his  family  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  lord  deputy  in  despair 
prorogued  the  parliament. 

Perrott's  attention  was  now  called  to  new 
troubles  in  the  north  of  Ulster.  The  Scots 
had  again  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Antrim,  and,  joined  with  the  older  settlers, 
began  to  molest  the  small  English  garrisons 
which  the  deputy  had  left  there  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  intelligence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings was  rendered  more  alarming  by 
private  reports  that  reached  the  ears  of 
the  deputy,  of  extensive  designs  maturing 
among  the  popish  clergy  of  the  north  for  the 
introduction  of  a  foreign  army  into  Ulster. 
It  was  further  asserted  that  preparations 
were  making  for  a  general  rising  in  Tyrone, 
on  the  death  of  Turlough  O'Neill,  who  was 
now  aged,  and  who  had  rendered  himself 
unpopular  by  his  willing  compliances  to  the 
English  government.  It  was  said  that  the 
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sons  of  Shane  O'Neill  had  already  arranged  1 
their  plans  for  seizing  upon  the  chieftain- 
ship,  and  rebelling  against   the   queen's  ; 
government. 

The  lord  deputy  was  not  without  fears  and 
suspicions  in  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
people  of  Tyrone,  and  he  resolved  by  a  sud- 
den march  into  Ulster  to  anticipate  their  de- 
signs.   But  on  his  arrival  at  Dungannon,  he 
learnt  that  the  Scots,  who  were  led  by  the 
son  of  Sarleboy,  had  already  been  encoun- 
tered by  the  queen's  troops,  and  entirely  de- 
feated.   Their  leader,  having  been  captured, 
was  executed  as  a  traitor,  because  he  had 
formerly  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
English  crown.    Sarleboy  himself  made  an 
immediate  submission,  renewed  his  engage- 
ments to  the  government,  and  accompanied 
Perrott  on  his  return  to  Dublin.    The  latter, 
before  leaving  Dungannon,  summoned  the 
Irish  chieftains  to  attend  him  there,  exacted 
hostages  from  those  whose  fidelity  was  sus- 
pected, composed  the  private  differences  of 
others,  and  entrusted  the  government  of  the 
northern   province   to   Turlough  O'Neill, 
Hugh  baron  of  Dungannon,  and  Sir  Henry 
Bagnall,  who  was  possessed  of  large  estates 
in  Ulster. 

At  Dublin  the  lord  deputy  found  nothing 
but  discontent.  Sir  John  Perrott  experi- 
enced the  same  fate  as  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  chief  government,  in  drawing 
upon  himself  a  load  of  personal  jealousy  and 
hatred.  The  courtesy  and  indulgence  lie 
exhibited  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Irish 
chiefs  displeased  the  new  English  settlers; 
while  the  officers  of  the  army  were  dissatis- 
fied at  his  pacific  policy.  The  activity  which 
he  employed  in  detecting  and  punishing  the 
abuses  in  the  lower  offices  of  the  administra- 
tion created  a  number  of  secret  enemies. 
Even  his  favourite  design  of  founding  an 
Irish  university  only  drew  upon  him  the  im- 
placable resentment  of  archbishop  Loft  us, 
because  he  was  accused  of  intending  to  dissolve 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  in  order  to  ob- 
tain its  revenues  for  his  foundation.  The 
feeling  of  the  military  officers  with  regard  to 
Perrott's  policy  is  exhibited  in  a  private  let- 
ter from  sir  Henry  Wallop  to  the  earl  of  I/ei-  . 
cester,  dated  on  the  15th  of  March,  158(5,  in  | 
which  he  informs  him  that  "  This  broken 
and  patched  estate  is  for  the  present  in  quiet, 
but  of  the  continuance  I  dare  not  assure.  I 
lenity  and  temporizing  (in  my  simple  judg- 
ment) is  not  the  way  to  reduce  Ireland  to 
duti fulness  and  civility.  But  such  her  ma- 
jesty will  have  it  for,  and  die  disobedient  in 
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religion  not  to  be  touched.  Her  directions 
must  be  obeyed,  though  I  fear  it  will  prove 
dangerous  in  the  end." 

The  deputy's  enemies  in  Ireland  did  not, 
however,  confine  their  dissatisfaction  to  pri- 
vate lamentations  of  this  description.  They 
adopted  every  means  of  undermining  him  in 
the  queen's  favour,  and  making  him  odious 
to  the  English  party.  They  encouraged  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  pale  to  send 
complaints  of  their  imaginary  grievances  to 
the  court  in  England,  accompanied  with  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  their  apprehensions 
from  his  arbitrary  rule.  They  trumped  up 
false  charges  accusing  him  of  oppressive  and 
overbearing  conduct,  and  even  insinuating 
that  he  was  aiming  at  making  himself  inde- 
pendent of  his  sovereign ;  and  to  support 
their  allegations,  they  hesitated  not  to  forge 
letters  and  other  documents.  Thus  a  letter 
was  sent  over  to  England  in  the  name  of 
Turlough  Lynogh  O'Neill,  complaining  of 
the  most  oppressive  injuries  sustained  from 
the  deputy ;  but  the  chieftain  of  Tyrone, 
who  was  on  the  contrary  actuated  by  a  sin- 
cere feeling  of  gratitude  for  numerous  ser- 
vices and  acts  of  kindness  he  had  received 
from  Sir  Jolin  Perrott,  immediately  dis- 
patched a  messenger  to  England,  to  disavow 
the  letter  and  bear  testimony  in  the  deputy's 
favor.  Another  forgery  was  more  successful 
in  producing  an  unfavourable  impression  on 
the  queen's  mind :  this  imported  to  be  a 
protection  granted  by  Perrott  to  a  popish 
priest,  containing  the  expressions  of  "our 
kingdom  of  Ireland,"  and  "our  castle  of 
Dublin."  The  Irish  secretary  of  state,  named 
Fenton,  who  had  considerable  experience  in 
Irish  matters,  acted  as  a  sort  of  spy  upon 
Perrott's  conduct ;  and,  having  been  sent  for 
to  the  court  of  England,  he  returned  with 
such  instructions  as  showed  that  the  lord 
deputy  had  lost  the  queen's  confidence,  and 
that  she  was  more  especially  dissatisfied 
with  his  management  of  her  revenue.  In 
reply  to  this  mortifying  communication  Per- 
rott made  an  humble  request  to  be  allowed 
to  repair  to  England,  to  justify  himself  to 
her  majesty  ;  aiid  he  represented  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  bring  with  him  some 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  who 
would  be  hostages  for  the  safeguard  of 
Ireland  at  the  moment  when  it  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion  from  Spain.  But  his 
request  was  not  listened  to. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  lord  deputy  con- 
tinued to  administer  his  government  with 
fidelity  and  zeaL    The  same  system  he  had 


adopted  in  Ulster  was  pursued  with  success 
in  Connaught,  and  a  composition  was  agreed 
to  in  that  province,  in  place  of  the  former 
assessments  for  the  maintenance  of  troops. 
He  held  another  session  of  parliament,  to 
pass  a  bill  of  attainder  against  the  late  carl 
of  Desmond  and  his  adherents.  Even  this 
measure  was  not  carried  without  consider- 
able opposition,  and  the  Geraldincs  of  the 
south  still  found  friends  to  raise  up  in  their 
favour  every  possible  legal  quibble  and 
difficulty.  An  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
the  confiscation  of  the  great  estates  of  the 
house  of  Desmond,  by  producing  a  feoffment 
to  one  of  his  kinsmen,  said  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  earl  of  Desmond  before  his 
rebellion.  The  house  seemed  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  the  validity  of  this  document, 
when  the  court  lawyers  produced  the  original 
of  an  association,  dated  prior  to  the  pre- 
tended grant,  and  containing  the  signature 
not  only  of  Desmond  and  a  great  number  of 
his  kinsmen  and  partizans,  but  that  of  the 
very  Geraldine  to  whom  this  feoffment  was 
made,  declaring  their  defiance  of  and  oppo- 
sition to  Elizabeth's  government.  After 
some  further  debate,  the  bills  were  allowed 
to  pass,  and  the  earl  and  about  one  hundred 
ana  forty  of  his  accomplices,  were  attainted 
by  name,  and  their  honours  and  estates  de- 
clared to  be  forfeited  to  the  queen.  Thus 
all  difficulties  were  removed  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  project,  which  had  become  a 
favourite  one  with  queen  Elizabeth,  that  of 
re-peopling  the  wasted  and  de-populated 
districts  of  Munster  with  an  English  colony. 

This  scheme  was  now  entered  upon  with 
eagerness,  and  extraordinary  advantages  were 
promised  to  all  who  would  join  in  it.  Letters 
were  written  to  every  county  in  England  to 
encourage  younger  brothers  to  become  un- 
dertakers in  Ireland.    Estates  were  offered 
in  fee  at  a  small  acreable  rent  of  threepence, 
and  in  some  places  twopence,  to  commence 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  for  three  years 
more  only  half  the  stipulated  rent  was  to  be 
paid.    The  undertakers  were  allowed  seven 
years  to  complete  their  plantation.  Each 
person  who  obtained  so  much  as  twelve 
thousand  acres,  was  bound  to  plant  eighty- 
!  six  families  on  his  estate;  those  who  engaged 
i  for  less,  were  to  provide  colonists  in  propor- 
tion.   None  of  the  native  Irish  were  to  be 
,  admitted  among  their  tenantry ;  and,  among  i 
I  other  advantages,  they  were  assured  that 
sufficient  garrisons  should  be  stationed  on 
their  borders,  and  that  commissioners  should 
be  appointed  to  decide  their  controversies. 
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At  first  there  were  plenty  of  applicants  for 
shares  in  the  forfeited  estates ;  and  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
Thomas  Norris,  Sir  Warham  Sentleger,  Sir 
|  George  Bourchier,  and  many  other  gentlemen 
of  rank  and  distinction,  obtained  grants  of 
different  portions.  For  a  while  this  scheme 
i  of  plantation  promised  to  be  crowned  with 
success,  and  the  English  ministers  seemed  to 
have  been  sanguine  in  their  expectations. 
Lord  Burghley  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester  (then  in  Flanders)  written  on  the 
20th  of  June,  15SG,  informs  him  that,  "  in 
Ireland  all  things  arc  quiet,  and  a  number 
of  gentlemen  of  Somerset,  Devon,  Dorset, 
Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  are  making  them- 
selves to  go  to  Muuster,  to  plant  two  or 
three  thousand  people  nicer  English  there 
this  year,  and  it  is  pretended  by  them  to 
plant  above  twenty  thousand  people  English 
within  a  few  years." 

Had  this  magnificent  prospect  ever  been 
carried  into  effect,  it  would  have  exerted 
an  incalculable  influence  on  the  future 
,  prospects  of  Ireland.  But  it  was  rendered 
!  nugatory,  not  by  the  difficulties  attending 
]  the  project  itself,  but  by  the  conduct  of 
the  undertakers,  and  the  facility  of  evading 
the  stipulations  on  which  the  grants  were 
made;  and  the  greater  the  rank  and  conse- 
■  quence  of  the  persons  who  obtained  them, 
the  more  were  they  emboldened  to  neglect 
the  terms  of  their  grant.  Instead  of  com- 
pleting their  stipulated  numbers  of  tenantry, 
the  same  persons  were  admitted  tenants  to 
different  undertakers  ;  and  in  the  same 
sci'gnory  one  person  sometimes  served  at 
once  as  freeholder,  leaseholder,  and  copy- 
holder, in  order  to  fill  up  the  required 
number  in  each  denomination.  Leases  and 
conveyances  were  also  made  to  many  of  the 
Irishry.*  In  some  places  the  lands  were 
abandoned  to  the  old  possessors,  while  in 
others  the  planters  unjustly  encroached  on 
the  estates  of  the  loyal  inhabitants.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  evils,  a  great  number  of  the 
undertakers,  not  residing  themselves,  en- 
trusted the  settlement  and  support  of  their 
respective  colonies  to  agents,  who  increased 
the  general  disorder  by  their  ignorance,  neg- 

|     •  "The  lands  forfeited  by  Desmond's  rebellion  arc 
1  generally  said  to  amount  to  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres. 
Cox,  from  the  MSS.  of  Lambeth,  reckons  up  thirty 
seignorin  granted  to  as  many  adventurers,  and 
|    amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  and 
!  eighty-nine  acres.    In  a  manuscript  of  Trinity  Col- 
I  lege,  Dublin,  the  number  of  seignorics  granted  to  un- 
dertakers  is  said  to  be  thirty-three.    Supposing  then 
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ligence,  and  corruptness.   And  to  crown  all,  , 
no  effectual  provisions  for  defence  were  made, 
either  by  the  planters  or  by  the  government. 
The  effects  of  this  mismanagement  were  j 
severely  felt  in  the  subsequent  disorders  of 
the  province. 

The  first  infraction  of  the  general  peace 
of  the  island  occurred  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  and  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  severity  of  the  government  of  | 
sir  Richard  Bingham.    That  province  had 
been  for  some  time  distinguished  by  its 
turbulence,  which  had  been  half  tolerated 
during  the  more  serious  embarrasment*  of 
the  rebellion  in  Desmond.     The  restless  I 
Burkes  were  ill-satisfied  to  find  that,  instead 
of  tyrannizing  over  their  inferiors,  they  were 
now  themselves  subjected  to  the  harsh  rule  '< 
of  a  governor  who  would  admit  of  no  evasion  | 
of  his  orders.    The  Irish  annals  relate,  that  1 
at  one  session  only,  held  at  Galway,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1586,  no  less  than  seventy  1 
men  and  women,  some  of  them  persons  of  j 
distinction,  were  condemned  and  executed.  < 
The  inferior  officers  acted  with  greater  vio- 
lence even  than  the  lord  president;  they 
proceeded  from  place  to  place,  escorted  by 
large  bodies  of  armed  followers,  who  pillaged 
and  oppressed  the  inhabitants,  and  treated 
their  complaints  with  contempt. 

These  harsh  proceedingscontrasted  strange-  ! 
ly  with  the  indulgent  policy  of  the  lord  dep-  \ 
uty ,  and  some  of  the  Burkes  were  encouraged 
not  only  to  complain,  but  to  resist.  One  of 
the  chiefs  of  this  extensive  family,  named 
Thomas  Roe,  refused  to  obey  the  lord  pre- 
sident's summons  to  attend  the  session  of 
judges  held  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  Sir 
Richard  Bingham  issued  an  order  for  the 
arrest  of  the  disobedient  chieftain,  and,  in 
resisting,  he  was  slain.  Two  of  his  adherents 
were  taken  and  executed.  The  whole  sept, 
alarmed  at  this  violent  proceeding,  sent  a 
complaint  to  the  lord  deputy ;  and  Perrott, 
who  was  perhaps  already  displeased  with 
Bingham  as  one  of  the  opponents  of  his  own 
pacific  policy,  sent  him  positive  orders  not 
to  proceed  to  such  acts  of  severity  in  future 
without  his  knowledge  and  approbation. 
The  Burkes  were  thus  encouraged  in  their 

the  three  additional  seignorics  to  be  of  the  largest 
kind  (which  is  not  probable),  the  grants  will  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  and  eighty 
acres.  There  remained  then  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  acres 
restored  to  such  as  had  been  pardoned,  or  abandoned 
to  the  old  possessors." — Lkland  who  is  here  chiefly 
followed. 
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disobedience,  and  occasions  were  soon  found 
for  further  acts  of  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  the  lord  president. 

The  next  who  provoked  Bingham's  ven- 
geance was  one  of  the  O'Briens  of  Clare,  a 
turbulent  chieftain,  who  fortified  his  castle 
of  Clan  Owen  against  the  English  authori- 
ties. When  Bingham  proceeded  against 
him,  he  defended  his  castle  obstinately  during 
three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he 
was  killed  with  a  musket  shot,  as  he  was  di- 
recting the  operations  of  his  men  on  the 
ramparts.  The  garrison  immediately  sur- 
rendered, but  they  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  castle  was  partially  demolished. 
"  That  exploit,"  says  the  Irish  annalist, 
"  exalted  die  fame  and  honour  of  sir  Rich- 
ard Bingham,  for  there  was  not  on  dry  land 
in  Ireland  a  stronger  or  more  impregnable 
castle." 

While  Bingham  was  occupied  with  this 
siege,  several  of  the  Burkes  threw  them- 
selves into  their  castles  to  defend  themselves, 
as  they  said,  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
English.  One  of  these  was  Richard  Oge 
Burke,  the  brother  of  Thomas  Roe,  who 
seized  upon  the  fortress  now  called  Hag's 
castle,  in  lough  Mask,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  considered  as  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  province  of  Connaught.  Immediately 
on  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Clan  Owen, 
Bingham  marched  to  lough  Mask,  and  at- 
tacked Richard  Burke's  castle  by  the  only 
way  in  which  it  was  approachable,  that  is, 
in  boats.  The  first  attack  was  resisted  with 
success,  and  most  of  the  assailants  were  slain 
in  the  attack  or  drowned.  The  rebels,  how- 
ever, were  afraid  to  risk  a  second  attack,  but 
crossed  the  lake  secretly  in  boats,  and  fled  to 
the  woods,  whither  they  were  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  lord  president's  forces.  Richard 
Oge  (who  was  popularly  known  by  the  title 
of  Fal-fa-Eirin,  or  the  fence  of  Ireland), 
was  taken  prisoner,  and,  in  spite  of  the  for- 
mer admonition  of  the  lord  deputy,  he  and 
some  of  his  adherents  were  immediately  exe- 
cuted, and  their  castles  demolished. 

Sir  John  Perrott  was  irritated  beyond 
measure  at  this  new  severity,  and  he  sent  a 
peremptory  order  to  Bingham,  to  desist  from 
all  further  hostilities  against  the  Burkes,  to 
accept  their  submissions,  and  to  receive  them 
into  the  protection  of  government.  The 
president  obeyed,  but  he  contrived  that  the 
protections  should  be  the  consequence  of  a 
humble  petition  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  then  he  hastened  to  Dublin,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  proceedings  and  ex- 


press his  discontent  to  the  council.  The  lord 
deputy  there  stated  his  disapprobation  of 
Bingham's  harsh  policy  in  very  strong  terms, 
and  related  a  number  of  cases  which  had 
been  brought  to  his  knowledge  in  which  the 
old  inhabitants  had  been  goaded  into  rebel- 
lion by  oppression  and  injustice.  Bingham 
in  reply  urged  the  necessity  of  a  strict  and 
severe  government  in  a  state  so  disordered 
as  Ireland  was  at  that  moment,  pleaded  the 
restlessness  and  insincerity  of  the  natives,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  lenity  of  sir  John 
Perrott.  It  appears  that  the  majority  of  the 
council  were  inclined  to  approve  the  more 
violent  measures  of  the  president  of  Con- 
naught,  and  this  so  irritated  the  deputy,  tliat 
the  difference  of  opinion  had  been  carried  to 
a  personal  quarrel,  when  new  intelligence 
added  to  his  mortification.  Messengersarrived 
from  the  west,  bringing  to  the  lord  president 
the  alarming  intelligence  that  the  Burkes  had 
confederated  together  and  suddenly  risen  in 
open  rebellion  against  the  queen's  govern- 
ment, declaring  that  they  would  no  longer 
submit  to  the  extortions  of  sheriffs,  but  that 
they  would  be  governed  by  a  chieftain 
according  to  their  ancient  custom,  and  that, 
having  declared  themselves  the  subjects  of 
Spain  and  Rome,  they  had  already  driven 
out  the  queen 's  officers,  and  were  plundering 
and  burning  the  country. 

In  his  exultation  at  this  unexpected  proof 
of  the  far-sightedness  of  his  own  views, 
Bingham  carried  his  letters  to  Perrott  witli 
expreasions  of  triumph,  which  widened  the 
breach  between  them.  The  lord  deputy  now 
prepared  to  march  against  the  insurgents  in 
person,  when  he  met  with  an  obstacle  where 
he  seems  least  to  have  expected  it.  By  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  Irish  government  at  this 
time,  the  deputy  could  not  enter  upon  any 
military  expedition  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  council,  and  the  latter  body, 
who  appear  throughout  to  have  taken  part 
with  Bingham,  and  to  have  believed  that  his 
power  was  sufficient  to  the  emergency,  re- 
fused their  consent.  The  president  was  thus 
necessarily  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
new  war  in  Connaught,  and  he  proceeded 
with  the  same  vigour  and  severity  which  had 
previously  characterised  all  his  proceedings. 
He  began  by  executing  the  hostages  which 
the  Burkes  had  given  for  their  allegiance, 
and  then  he  marched  against  the  insurgents, 
who  were  pursued  to  their  retreats,  and  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  desperation,  that 
Bingham's  soldiers  had  little  left  to  do  but 
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{dunder  their  lands  and  slaughter  the  help- 
ess  inhabitants. 
At  this  moment  the  flame  of  rebellion  was 
•  suddenly  rekindled  by  the  unexpected  arri- 
I  val  of  a  large  body  of  Scottish  adventurers. 
These  Scots  had  arrived  with  a  fleet  at  the 
'  peninsula  of  Inisowen,  which  they  plundered, 
j  and  then  proceeded  along  the  rivers  Finn 
!  and  Mourne,  through  Donegal  and  Ferman- 
agh, to  the  banks  of  Lough  Erne.  Here 
they  were  met  by  messengers  from  the  in- 
surgent Burkes,  who,  hearing  of  their  force, 
had  sent  to  invite  them  into  Connaught, 
i  promising  them  a  rich  harvest  of  plunder  in 
that  province.   The  Scots  immediately  cross- 
ed the  Erne,  and  entering  the  borders  of 
Sligo  and  Leitrim,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  Burkes  and  the  galloglasses  of  the 
clan  Donnell,  began  to  plunder  the  districts 
of  Dartry  and  Carbery.    Bingham  hastened 
to  Sligo,  to  watch  these  formidable  depre- 
dators, on  which  they  marched  in  a  south- 
,  crly  direction,  plundering  Brcffny,  Moylurg, 
and  Tirerrell ;  and  Bingham  proceeded  nearly 
in  the  same  direction,  to  watch  their  move- 
ments, till  he  came  to  Ballinafad,  a  village 
on  the  road  from  Boyle  to  Sligo,  on  the 
I  north  of  the  Carlow  mountains.    The  com- 
bined Scots  and  Irish  having  experienced  a 
slight  check  in  attempting  to  force  a  passage 
over  the  bridge  of  Collooney,  passed  the  river 
I  by  a  ford,  and  marched  by  the  Slieve  Gauch, 
:  or  Ox-mountain,  to  Ardnaree,  adjoining  the 
town  of  Ballina. 

Bingham  now  took  a  direction  as  though 
he  were  avoiding  the  Scots,  and  in  his 
march  through  a  part  of  Connaught  collected 
to  his  standard  the  English  garrisons  and  the 
loyal  septs  of  the  province,  so  that,  when,  a 
fortnight  after,  he  again  approached  the 
county  of  Sligo,  and  collected  his  forces  at 
the  village  of  Banada,  in  the  barony  of  Lieny, 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  although  still  much  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  the  enemy,  of  whose  movements  he 
was  perfectly  well  informed  by  his  spies 
and  reconnoitring  parties.  The  Scots,  on 
the  contrary,  imagining  that  the  queen's 
troops  were  afraid  of  them,  acted  as  though 
they  were  undisputed  masters  of  the  coun- 
try, collecting  their  plunder  in  perfect 
security,  and  encamping  without  care  or 
caution  at  Ardnaree,  which  was  still  their 
head  quarters.  At  the  beginning  of  a  very 
dark  night  in  autumn,  Bingham  left  his 
camp  at  Banada,  and,  marching  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  reached  the  Scottish  camp 
at  Ardnaree  about  noon  next  day,  and  took 
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the  invaders  by  surprise,  when  they  were 
unprepared  for  a  battle.  A  considerable 
body  of  their  Irish  auxiliaries,  under  the 
young  Burkes,  had  separated  from  them  in 
search  of  plunder.  The  Scots  fought  with 
obstinacy,  but  they  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  driven  into  the  river  Moy, 
where  numbers  of  them  were  drowned. 
Nearly  two  thousand  are  said  to  have  fallen 
in  the  battle,  and  most  of  those  who  escaped  ! 
thence  were  slaughtered  in  their  precipitate 
flight  through  Ulster.  The  Burkes,  when 
they  heard  of  this  disaster,  separated  their 
forces,  and  fled  again  to  their  fastnesses, 
leaving  such  of  their  kinsmen  as  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors  to  make  expiation  on 
the  gallows.  The  Irish  annalists  record,  as 
one  of  the  results  of  this  decisive  victory, 
which  was  gained  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
L586,  that  "a  session  was  held  in  Gal  way,  i 
in  the  month  of  December  of  this  year,  at 
which  many  men  and  women  were  put  to 
death." 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  this 
formidable  army  of  Scots  had  thrown  the 
government  at  Dublin  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation. The  deputy  at  once  determined 
to  break  through  all  restraints,  and  to  inarch  { 
in  person  to  the  seat  of  hostility,  although 
the  queen's  instructions  left  the  conduct  of 
the  war  entirely  to  the  president  of  Con- 
naught. He  therefore  raised  the  army  of 
the  pale,  and  advanced  direct  into  that  pro-  ; 
vince;  but  he  was  arrested  on  his  way  by 
intelligence  of  the  decisive  victory  of  Ard- 
naree. 

All  resistance  to  the  English  government 
in  Ireland  seemed  now  at  an  end,  and  Eliza-  j 
beth,  with  a  remarkable  impolicy,  continued 
to  weaken  her  military  establishment  in  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  reinforce  her  forces  in 
Flanders.    The  Irish  rulers  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  use  the  natives  as  volunteers  in 
support  of  the  queen's  authority,  and,  by 
training  them  to  arms,  prepared  the  way  for 
still  more  serious  disorders.    These  began 
to  threaten  first  in  Ulster,  where  the  Eng- 
lish sheriffs  and  other  officers  acted  most 
oppressively.     It  appears  that  great  irregu-  \ 
Ian  ties  had  from  the  first  crept  into  these  I 
appointments,  among  which  was  that  of  pur-  ' 
chasing  them  for  money.    Such  purchases 
were  naturally  only  made  for  the  profit  of 
the  individuals  who  obtained  them,  who, 
therefore,  during  their  period  of  office, 
plundered  and  outraged  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.    These  naturally  I 
sought  protection  from  their  old  chieftains, 
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j  whose  sympathies  were  excited  at  the  same 
|  time  that  their  personal  ambition  was  gra- 
1  tificd.  All  these  subjects  of  discontent  were 
seized  with  avidity  by  the  disaffected  and  by 
\  foreign  agents ;  and  although  a  considerable 
i  body  even  of  the  Romish  clergy,  who  had 
!  witnessed  the  calamities  which  fell  on  their 
country  after  each  outbreak  of  rebellion, 
i  recommended  patience  and  submission  to 
'  the  English  government,  there  were  others 
]  who  preached  a  totally  different  doctrine, 
and  who,  pointing  with  exultation  to  the 
vast  preparations  which  were  now  known  to 
'  be  in  progress  in  Spain,  encouraged  them  to 
look  forwards  to  the  moment  when  king 
|  Philip  would   restore   Irishmen   to  their 
national  liberties  and  independence,  and  to 
the  free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

The  old  rivalry  between  different  branches 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  O'Neills  still  continued 
in  Tyrone,  and  it  was  used  by  the  English 
authorities  as  a  means  of  weakening  the 
natives.  Turlough  Lynogh  was  now  old 
and  feeble,  and  his  unbroken  attachment  to 
the  English  government  had  lessened  his 
authority  in  his  sept.  His  rival,  Hugh 
O'Neill,  the  son  of  the  illegitimate  Matthew 
of  Dungannon,  was  in  the  vigour  of  his  age, 
ambitious,  daring,  and,  above  all,  subtle  and 
insinuating  in  his  manners.  The  position 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed  at  an  early 
age  by  the  prejudice  raised  among  his  sept 
against  him  by  his  father's  persecutor,  the 
celebrated  Shane  O'Neill,  made  the  pro- 
tection of  the  English  government  necessary 
for  his  preservation,  and  he  entered  into  its 
service,  and  in  the  war  against  Desmond's 
rebellion  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
activity  and  valour.  He  thus  became  trained 
in  the  science  of  war,  while  his  intercourse 
with  the  English  gave  him  the  polish  and 
manners  of  a  courtier,  which,  however,  he 
could  readily  lay  aside  when  it  served  his 
I  purpose  to  assume  the  rude  manners  of  an 
O'Neill.  Presuming  on  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  in  Munster,  and  on  the 
attachment  which  he  had  hitherto  shown 
to  the  English,  he  presented  a  petition  to 
sir  John  Perrott's  parliament,  that  in  virtue 
of  the  royal  grant  to  his  grandfather  Con 
O'Neill,  and  to  his  father  Matthew  O'Neill 
.  and  his  heirs,  he  might  be  admitted  to  the 
I  place  and  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone,  as  well 

'  I  as  to  the  inheritance  annexed  to  that  earl- 
dom.    The  title  was  granted;   but  with 

1  regard  to  the  inheritance,  which,  by  the 
attainder  of  Shane  O'Neill,  was  vested  in 
vol.  i.  3  s 


the  crown,  he  wan  referred  to  the  qneen's  1 
pleasure.  Accordingly,  he  repaired  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  had  so  far  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  sir  John  Perron,  that  that  deputy 
recommended  him  by  letters  in  the  warmest 
terms  to  the  queen.  By  his  profound  obse-  I 
quiousness  and  flattery  he  gained  rapidly  | 
in  her  good  opinion ;  and  when,  on  her 
interrogating  him  as  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, he  lamented  with  an  appearance  of 
ingenuous  zeal  the  distaste  of  his  countrymen 
for  order  and  civility,  and  their  strong  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  their  ancient  and  bar- 
barous manners,  Elizabeth  could  no  longer 
withhold  her  favour.  He  pleaded  artfully 
the  necessity  of  strengthening  the  attach- 
ment of  the  natives  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  implored  the  queen  to  take 
effectual  measures  for  suppressing  entirely 
the  title  of  the  O'Neill  as  the  first  step 
towards  civilizing  Ulster;  and  she  no  longer 
hesitated  in  sending  him  back  with  a  title 
that  might  enable  him  to  put  his  specious 
professions  into  effect.  She  therefore  granted 
him  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  without  reservation,  the  earl- 
dom of  Tvrone  with  the  inheritance  attached 
to  it.  The  only  exceptionary  provisions 
were,  that  the  bounds  of  Tyrone  should  be 
explicitly  marked  out;  that  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres  should  be  reserved  on  the 
banks  of  the  Blackwater,  for  the  use  of  a 
fort  to  be  erected  there ;  that  the  new  earl 
should  challenge  no  authority  over  the 
neighbouring  lords ;  that  sufficient  pro- 
visions should  be  allotted  to  the  sons  of 
Shane  and  Turlough  O'Neill ;  and  that 
Turlough  himself  should  be  continued  in 
his  position  of  Irish  chieftain  of  Tyrone, 
with  a  right  of  superiority  over  the  two 
subordinate  lords,  Maguire  and  O'Kane. 

Hugh  O'Neill  returned  to  Ireland  with 
great  honours,  and  was  received  by  the  lord 
deputy,  as  well  as  by  his  countrymen,  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  his  new  title.  In 
Ulster  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  special 
favourite  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  this 
added  so  much  to  his  power  and  conse- 
quence, that  Turlough  O'Neill  was  induced 
to  surrender  his  authority  as  chieftain  of 
the  sept  of  the  O'Neills,  into  the  hands  of 
the  earl  of  Tyrone.  The  latter  continued 
to  profess  his  attachment  to  the  English 
government,  which  was  thus  induced  to  look 
upon  him  as  its  main  defence  against  the 
disaffected  in  the  north.  Under  this  pre- 
text, he  insidiously  proposed  to  keep  a 
standing  force  of  six  companies  of  Irish, 
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regularly  trained  to  arms,  to  serve  as  a  per-  I 
manent  check  to  any  insurrection  which 
might  threaten  the  peace  of  the  north ;  and 
this  offer  being  somewhat  incautiously  ac- 
cepted by  the  Irish  government,  he  had  an 
opportunity,  by  daily  changing  the  men  of 
these  companies,  when  they  had  once  learned 
the  use  of  arms,  and  substituting  new  un- 
trained men  in  their  places,  of  forming  all 
his  followers  to,  military  discipline.  With 
the  same  cunning,  he  made  use  of  the  pre- 
tence of  building  himself  a  new  palace  at 
Dungannon,  and  various  other  excuses,  to 
obtain  insensibly  considerable  quantities  of 
lead  and  other  stores  which  might  be  turned 
to  purposes  of  war.  As  his  power  became 
strengthened  among  his  own  people,  he 
began  insensibly  to  take  opportunities  of 
extending  it  over  his  neighbours,  and  the 
English  authorities  were  soon  beset  with 
complaints  against  him,  which,  however,  he 
had  still  sufficient  influence  to  stifle.  Mac 
Mahon  thus  accused  him  of  arbitrary  exac- 
tions, while  Maguire  pleaded  his  wrongs 
against  them  both ;  and  even  Tur lough 
O'Neill  was  not  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed in  his  private  estates.  As  the  smaller 
chiefs  obtained  no  redress  against  him  when 
they  applied  to  the  government,  they  found 
it  advisable  to  make  their  peace  with  him ; 
he  bound  the  influential  sept  of  the  O'Kanes 
to  his  interests,  by  entrusting  them  with  the 
!  fostering  of  his  son  ;  and  he  practised  se- 
cretly with  the  Ulster  Scots,  assisting  them 
in  their  petty  depredations,  and  stipulated 
in  return  for  their  assistance  whenever  he 
should  need  it.  Thus  was  the  English 
government  gradually  creating  and  nourish- 
ing a  dangerous  enemy. 

The  partiality  shewn  of  late  years  to  the 
I  O'Neills,    had    gradually    estranged  the 
O'Donnells  from  their  attachment  to  the 
|  English  crown,  and  their  position  remote 
'.  from  the  seat  of  English  government,  and  on 
;  the  coast  most  favourable  for  communication 
|  with  Spain,  had  made  the  shores  of  Donegal 
I  a  field  for  the  agents  of  the  catholic  powers 
to  sow  sedition.    In  1587,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Hugh    O'Neill's  insidious 
practices  were  becoming  almost  too  appa- 
rent  to  be  overlooked,  news  arrived  that 
Hugh  O'Donnell,  the  present  chieftain  of 
Tirconnell,  had  set  the  English  government 
at  defiance,  and,  aware  probably  of  the  tyran- 
nical conduct  of  those  officers  in  other  parts, 
i  refused  absolutely  to  receive  a  sheriff  in 
!  Donegal.    It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
secretly  instigated  to  this  step  by  Hugh 


O'Neill,  to  whom  he  was  related  by  marriaee. 
There  appeared  no  hopes  of  bringing  the  1 
lord  of  Tirconnell  to  submission,  except  by 
force ;  and  the  continual  draughts  of  soldiers  1 
from  Ireland,  which  had  been  made  for  for- 
eign service,  left  the  government  of  that 
island  weak  in  military  array.    There  were 
divisions  in  the  Irish  council,  and  between 
the  council  and  the  lord  deputy,  and,  how- 
ever  provoked  at  the  insolence  of  the  Ulster 
chieftain,  they  were  unwilling  to  enter  upon  ' 
a  war  with  the  prospect  that  O'Neill  might 
join  with  the  enemy.    In  this  dilemma,  sir 
John  Perrott,  scorning  the  hesitating  conduct 
of  the  council,  offered  to  take  the  whole 
affair  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  promised, 
if  they  would  leave  it  entirely  to  his  con- 
duct, that  before  many  days  were  past,  he 
would  bring  in  O'Donnell  himself  or  his  son 
as  a  hostage  for  the  obedience  of  Tirconnell, 
without  war,  and  without  entailing  any  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  on  the  queen.  Left 
accordingly  to  himself,  the  deputy  performed 
his  engagement,  but  in  so  doing  he  per- 
petrated an  act  of  treachery  which  disgusted 
the  natives,  and  remained  a  stain  upon  his , 
government. 

The  agent  of  sir  John  Perrott,  in  this 
transaction,  was  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  who 
was  directed  to  fit  out  a  ship  with  a  cargo  of 
wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  coast  of  Tirconnell  as  though  with  no 
other  object  than  to  traffic  with  the  natives. 
With  the  advantage  of  a  fair  wind,  the  ship 
soon  arrived  in  the  old  harbour  of  Long!) 
Swilly  in  Donegal,  opposite  the  village  of 
Rathmullen.  This  part  of  the  coast  was  the 
territory  of  the  Mac  Sweeny*,  whose  chief  was 
the  foster-father  of  young  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
the  O'Donnells  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  extra- 
ordinary promise,  who  was  then  in  his  fif-  I 
teenth  year,  and  was  popularly  known  as 
Hugh  Roe,  or  Red  Hugh.  The  ship  cast 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  the  captain  with 
a  part  of  the  crew,  landed  in  a  boat,  mixed 
with  the  inhabitants,  spoke  of  their  merchan- 
dise, and  gave  a  hint  that  thev  were  well 
stocked  with  wine  and  liquors.  *f  hese  articles 
seem  to  have  had  an  especial  attraction  for 
the  "wild"  Irish;  and  the  Dublin  captain 
rose  high  in  their  estimation,  and  was  imme- 
diately introduced  to  their  chief,  Mac  i 
Sweeny.  The  captain  soon  made  another 
visit  to  shore,  bringing  with  him  some  of 
his  wines,  with  which  Mac  Sweeny  and 
his  friends  immediately  drunk  themselves 
into  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  news 
soon  spread,  and  the  chief  people  of  the 
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surrounding  districts  flocked  to  the  spot, 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  one  gene- 
ral drinking-bout.  At  length  young  Hugh 
Roe  O'Donncll,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  some 
of  the  Mac  Sweenys  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, heard  of  the  carousal,  and  came 
with  one  or  two  of  his  friends  to  join  in  it. 

The  captain  meanwhile  had  sent  his  spies 
abroad,  and  was  soon  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  young  O'Donnell  was  there, 
and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  pay  him  a 
visit ;  on  which,  as  though  called  away  by 
his  own  affairs,  he  collected  his  sailors,  and 
hastened  on  board  his  ship.  When  Hugh 
Roe  arrived,  he  was  honourably  received  by 
Mac  Sweeny,  but  the  wine  and  liquors  were 
already  drunk.  Ashamed  to  be  thus  ob- 
liged to  disappoint  his  guests,  Mac  Sweeny 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  ship  with  a 
pressing  request  for  a  new  supply  of  wine 
and  liquors,  but  he  received  for  reply,  that 
there  was  no  more  left  than  was  necessary 
for  the  ship's  crew,  with  an  absolute  re- 
fusal to  send  any  more  on  shore.  The 
captain,  however,  sent  an  invitation  to  the 
chief  and  a  few  of  his  friends  to  come  on 
board  and  share  in  a  carousal  at  parting. 
Mac  Sweeny,  having  no  suspicion  of  trea- 
chery, took  with  him  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell 
with  one  or  two  other  chiefs,  and  went  on 
board  the  ship,  where  they  were  received 
with  every  show  of  welcome,  and  were 
laced  at  table  in  a  small  cabin.  No  sooner, 
owever,  had  the  liquors  taken  the  usual 
effect  upon  the  guests,  than  their  arms  were 
carried  away  by  stealth,  and  their  wily 
companions  left  the  cabin,  the  door  of 
which  was  immediately  locked  upon  them. 
In  spite  of  all  the  expostulations  of  the 
friends  of  the  captured  chieftain,  the  cap- 
tain immediately  put  to  sea,  and  soon 
arrived  with  the  young  O'Donnell  at  Dub- 
lin, where  he  was  committed  by  the  lord 
deputy  to  safe  custody  in  the  castle,  as  a 
hostage  for  his  father's  fidelity. 

This  act  of  treachery  had  by  no  means 
strengthened  the  English  influence  in  the 
north,  nor  did  it  give  ease  to  the  govern- 
ment of  sir  John  Perrott.  The  lord  deputy 
received  constant  mortifications  in  his  cor- 


respondence  with  the  queen,  and  was  left 
without  necessary  resources;  he  was  in- 
sulted by  his  inferiors  even  at  the  council 
board,  and  was  traduced  by  the  unceasing 
malice  of  his  enemies ;  until  at  length  he 
became  importunate  in  his  prayers  to  the 
queen  to  be  relieved  from  a  charge  which 
had  now  become  insupportably  burthen- 
some.  It  was  the  pervereeness  of  the 
queen's  subjects  of  the  English  race  against 
which  the  deputy's  complaints  were  most 
bitter,  for  it  appears  that,  in  his  anxiety  to 
protect  the  natives  from  oppression,  he  had 
provoked  the  others  beyond  hope  of  for- 
giveness. He  said  in  his  letter  to  the  queen, 
"  I  can  please  your  majesty's  Irish  subjects 
better  than  the  English,  who,  I  fear,  will 
shortly  learn  the  Irish  customs,  sooner  than 
the  Jews  did  those  of  the  heathens.  My 
soul  is  a  witness  to  my  Saviour,  this  is  truth 
which  your  true  and  faithful  subject  speak- 
eth.  I  am  weary  of  my  place,  but  never  to 
serve  your  highness." 

Perrott's  last  care,  while  in  office,  was  to 
take  measures  of  security  against  the  great 
danger  from  abroad  which  now  threatened 
Elizabeth's  dominions.  The  Spanish  ar- 
mada was  known  to  be  already  on  its  way 
to  our  shores.  In  this  emergency,  the  de- 
puty again  followed  his  old  plan  of  con- 
ciliation and  persuasion.  He  called  before 
him  a  number  of  the  lords  and  chieftains 
who  might  be  suspected  of  favouring  the 
enemy,  and  exhorted  them  to  give  assur- 
ances of  their  attachment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  queen  Elizabeth  by  voluntarily 
delivering  hostages.  They  listened  to  his  ex- 
hortation, and  thus  enabled  him  to  boast  that 
he  left  Ireland  in  security.  On  the  30th 
of  June  of  the  memorable  year  1588,  the 
government  of  Ireland  was  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  who 
had  already  ruled  the  island  as  lord  justice 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  Perrott  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  accompanied 
with  the  regrets  of  a  large  part  of  the 
people  over  whom  he  had  held  rule,  espe- 
cially of  the  lower  order;  and  the  aged 
Turfough  O'Neill  attended  him  to  the 
water  side,  where  he  quitted  him  in  tears. 
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HE  new  deputy,  as  usual, 
brought  into  the  manage- 
ment of  Irish  affairs  a 
policy  totally  at  variance 
with  that  of"  his  prede- 
cessor, and  one  ill  fitted 
for  the  state  in  which 
he  found  the  island.  It  appears 
that  Fitzwilliams  was  a  man  of  an 
avaricious  character,  and,  having  formerly 
complained  that  his  services  were  not  suffi- 
ciently remunerated,  he  determined  to  pay 
himself  by  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  govern- 
ment offices  and  government  favours.  The 
subordinate  officers  naturally  followed  the 
example  of  their  chief;  and  as  they  all  made 
the  most  of  what  they  bought,  the  whole 
country  was  filled  with  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, which  raised  the  discontent  among  the 
native  Irish  to  the  last  pitch. 

The  fate  of  the  Spanish  armada  is  a  mat- 
ter of  English  history.  Many  of  the  ships 
of  that  vast  armament  were  wrecked  and  lost 
in  the  Irish  seas.  Seventeen,  containing 
about  five  thousand  four  hundred  men, 
were  driven  to  the  coasts  of  Ulster,  and  the 
Spaniards  who  escaped  met  with  a  hospitable 
reception  from  the  Irish,  and  were  concealed 
and  protected  from  their  enemies  by  the 
chiefs.  The  latter,  every  day  more  dissatis- 
fied with  the  government  under  which  they 
now  suffered,  talked  to  these  foreigners  of 
their  own  former  greatness,  and  of  their  pre- 
sent grievances,  and  they  received  from  tnem 
flourishing  accounts  of  the  grandeur  and 
power  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  assurances 
of  his  resolution  to  rescue  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  heretics,  and  restore  them  to 
their  independence.  It  was  stated  and 
believed  that  the  earl  of  Tyrone  had  entered 
into  a  treasonable  alliance  with  the  Spanish 
monarch,  through  the  agency  of  some  of 
these  fugitives,  aud  that  he  had  concerted 
measures  for  a  future  invasion.  Other  chiefs 
acted  with  less  secrecy,  and  drew  upon  them- 
selves the  vengeance  of  the  English  autho- 
rities. Two  of  these  were  O'Rourke  of 
Breffny,  and  Mac  Sweeny  of  Donegal,  the 
foster-father  of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  who 
still  remained  a  close  prisoner  in  Dublin 
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castle.  No  less  than  a  thousand  Spanish 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  an  officer 
named  Antonio  dc  Leva,  took  refuge  in  the 
territory  of  OTtourkc;  and  that  chief,  look- 
ing upon  them  as  a  powerful  army,  repre- 
sented to  Leva  the  weakness  of  Elizabeth's 
government  in  Ireland  at  that  moment,  and 
urged  him  to  declare  war,  assuring  him  that 
his  declaration  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  insurrection.  The  Spaniard  hesi- 
tated; probably  he  had  no  faith  in  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  his  new  ally;  and  he  was 
already  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the 
forces  under  sir  Richard  Bingham.  He  told 
O'Rourke  that  he  could  not  act  without  a 
commission  from  the  king  of  Spain;  but  that, 
having  obtained  that  commission,  he  would 
speedily  return  with  such  an  army  as  would 
effectually  serve  his  purpose.  The  Spaniards 
embarked  and  set  sail,  but  a  violent  storm 
arose  before  they  had  quitted  the  shore,  and 
the  ship  and  all  who  were  in  it  were  lost 
within  sight  of  land.  Bingham,  assisted  by 
the  lord  deputy,  who  had  marched  into 
Ulster,  entered  the  territories  of  O'Rourke 
and  Mac  Sweeny,  and  committed  great  havoc 
and  devastation.  O'Rourke  was  obliged  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  and  at  last  escaped  to 
Scotland ;  but  the  policy  of  that  court  towards 
England  had  undergone  a  change,  and  the 
Irish  chief  was  immediately  placed  under 
arrest,  and  delivered  to  Elizabeth.  After  a 
long  confinement  in  the  Tower,  he  was  af- 
terwards executed  as  a  traitor  at  London. 

The  motives  of  the  expedition  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Fitzwilliams  into  Ulster,  in  the  unfa- 
vourable season  of  the  month  of  November, 
were,  however,  of  a  more  interested  kind 
than  the  mere  punishing  a  few  Irish  chief- 
tains for  giving  harbour  to  the  queen's  ene- 
mies. Reports  had  reached  the  deputy's 
ears  that  considerable  treasures  had  been 
landed  in  Ireland  from  the  Spanish  ships, ' 
and  that  they  had  been  taken  and  concealed 
by  Mac  Sweeny  and  other  chiefs.  Fitzwil- 
liams immediately  conceievd  the  idea  of 
making  himself  master  of  this  mass  of  wealth, 
and  he  issued  a  commission  to  search  for  it 
and  secure  it  as  the  property  of  the  queen. 
The  personal  visit  of  the  deputy  to  the  north, 
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which  followed,  proved  as  ineffectual  as  the 
commission ;  and,  not  succeeding  in  meeting 
with  any  treasure,  the  lord  deputy  gave  vent 
to  his  anger  by  seizing  two  of  the  queen's 
most  loyal  subjects  in  the  north,  sir  Owen 
mac  Toole  and  sir  John  O'Dogherty,  on  the 
1  mere  popular  report  that  they  had  obtained 
some  of  the  Spanish  treasure,  and  throwing 
them  into  prison  in  Dublin  castle.  Mac 
Toole  died  from  the  rigour  of  his  imprison- 
ment; O'Dogherty  was  not  released  till  two 
years  later;  and  then  he  is  said  to  have 
obtained  his  liberty  by  means  of  a  conside- 
rable bribe. 

This  act  of  unprovoked  persecution  caused 
a  general  feeling  of  discontent,  and  most  of 
the  Irish  chieftains  were  filled  with  alarm, 
which,  however,  did  not  hinder  them  from 
indulging  in  the  old  feuds  that  had  so 
often  divided  them  and  rendered  them 
weak  before  their  enemies.    Several  such 
feuds  broke  out  during  the  years  1 589  and 
1590,  among  the  septs  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught,  and  led  to  sanguinary  encounters. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  was  there  one  of  the  great 
clans  which  threatened  the  English  govern- 
ment at  this  time,  that  did  not  contain  with- 
j  in  its  own  bosom  the  materials  of  domestic 
,  sedition  and  treason.    The  death  of  Cucho- 
;  nacht  Maguire  on  the  17th  of  June,  15S9, 
gave  rise  to  a  violent  contention  for  the 
chieftainship  of  Fermanagh,  which  was  only 
appeased  by   the  armed  intervention  of 
Donal  O'Donnell,  one  of  the  roostpowerful 
chiefs  of  the  O'Donnell  family.    There  was 
;  a  division  in  the  great  sept  of  the  O'Don- 
!  nells  itself,  some  of  the  younger  members 
of  which  took  part  with  the  family  of  Tur- 
lough  Lynogh  against  the  O'Donnell  and 
his  ally  the  earl  of  Tyrone.    The  Scots 
served  on  both  sides  in  this  quarrel,  and 
some  cruel  acts  of  revenge  were  committed. 
The  chieftain  of  Tyrconnell  was  now  old 
and  feeble,  and  his  favourite  son,  Red  Hugh 
remaining  still  a  prisoner  at  Dublin,  his 
brother  by  another  wife,  Donal  O'Donnell, 
attempted  to  assume  the  government  of  his 
fathers  sept.     Red  Hugh's  mother,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Alexander  mac  Don- 
nell  (the  Scot),  took  up  the  cause  of  her 
son,  and  she  naturally  led  with  her  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Scottish  settlers,  as  well 
as  the  O'Doghertys  and  Mac  Sweenys  of 
Donegal,  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
attachment  to  young  Hugh.    Donal  O'Don- 
nell was  joined  by  the  O'Boyles,  and  by 
other  septs  of  the  Mac  Sweenys,  and  an 
obstinate  battle  was  fought  between  the 


two  parties  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1590,  in  which  the  force  of  the  Scots  de- 
cided the  victory  against  Donal,  who  was 
slain  on  the  field.  Peace  was  thus  restored 
to  Tirconnell,  and  the  party  of  Red  Hugh, 
and  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  gained  the  mastery. 
About  the  time  of  this  battle  died  Sarleboy, 
the  celebrated  chieftain  of  the  Scots  of  An- 
trim. 

The  death  of  Mac  Mahon  in  1589  had 
left  the  country  of  Monaghan  to  a  disputed 
succession,  which  led  to  one  of  those  op- 
pressive acts  that  are  said  to  have  rendered 
sir  William  Fitzwilliam's  government  hate- 
ful to  the  Irishry.  The  deceased  chieftain 
had  surrendered  his  territory  into  the  queen's 
hands  to  receive  it  back  by  English  tenure, 
thus  abolishing  the  old  law  of  tanistry. 
His  brother,  Hugh  Roe  mac  Mahon,  claimed 
the  succession  according  to  the  English 
grant,  but  was  opposed,  as  it  appears,  by 
two  of  his  kinsmen  under  the  ancient  law. 
Hugh  Roe  repaired  to  Dublin  to  plead  his 
right,  expecting  there  at  least  to  meet  with 
no  opposition.  But  the  lord  deputy  Fitz- 
william  extorted  from  him  a  bribe  of  about 
six  hundred  cows  ("  for  such,"  says  Fynes 
Morison,  our  authority  for  this  history, 
"and  no  other  are  the  Irish  bribes")  before 
he  would  listen  to  his  suit ;  and  then  he 
threw  him  into  prison,  because  (as  it  was 
reported)  he  failed  to  pay  his  part  of  the 
bribe.  In  a  few  days,  however,  Hugh  Roe 
mac  Mahon  was  released  from  captivity, 
and  then  the  lord  deputy  proceeded  with 
him,  as  he  said,  "  to  settle  him  in  his 
country  of  Monaghan." 

No  sooner  had  they  reached  Monaghan, 
than  Fitzwilliams  again  threw  the  Mac  Mahon 
into  fetters,  on  an  old  charge  now  trumped 
up  against  him,  and  within  two  days  he 
was  indicted  of  treason,  arraigned,  and  exe- 
cuted in  his  own  house.  His  alleged  crime 
was  that  some  two  years  before,  claiming  a 
rent  due  to  him  out  of  Ferney,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  was  refused  or  delayed,  had 
then  raised  his  armed  followers,  marched 
into  Ferney,  and  levied  a  distress  by  his 
own  authority,  a  proceeding  common  among 
the  Irish,  and  overlooked  at  the  time,  but 
now  construed  into  a  treasonable  offence. 
The  Irish  had  often  been  told  of  the  justice 
and  equality  of  English  law,  but  on  too 
many  occasions  they  experienced  only  its 
rigour.  In  the  present  case  they  said,  that 
Mac  Mahon  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of 
soldiers,  none  of  whom  were  gentlemen  or 
freeholders,  and  they  asserted  that  four, 
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being  English  soldiers,  were  allowed  to  go  in 
and  out  of  the  jury -room,  while  the  others, 
being  Irish  kernes,  were  kept  confined  until 
they  gave  their  verdict ;  and  that  one,  being 
a  Mac  Mahon,  was  offered  a  pardon  from 
the  deputy  for  his  son,  who  was  in  danger 
of  the  law,  as  the  price  of  finding  his  kins- 
man guilty. 

Fitz Williams  next  declared  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  Monaghan  forfeited,  and  seized  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  queen.  He  divided  it 
into  several  estates,  granting  a  large  portion 
to  sir  Henry  Bagnall,  and  the  rest  to  other 
English  and  Irish  landlords  who  agreed  to 
pay  rents  to  the  queen.  It  was  universally 
believed  that  the  deputy  had  privately  re- 
ceived considerable  bribes  in  the  shape  of 
fines  from  the  persons  among  whom  the 
lands  of  the  Mac  Mahons  were  divided,  and 
the  Irish  asserted  that  these  bribes  had  been 
agreed  for  before  Mac  Mahon  was  brought 
to  trial  or  accused. 

In  the  midst  of  these  petty  troubles  and 
disorders,  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  conscious  of 
his  own  secret  practices,  suddenly  took  the 
alarm,  and,  to  escape  from  some  prosecu- 
tions he  anticipated  from  the  deputy,  hur- 
ried over  to  England  in  the  May  of  1590, 
to  excuse  himself  before  the  queen.  His 
hostilities  with  Turlough  O'Neill  and  with 
the  sons  of  Shane  O'Neill  had  increased,  and 
his  opponents  were  preparing  to  revenge 
themselves  upon  him  by  exposing  his  secret 
treason  to  the  council  of  state,  and  his  main 
object  in  visiting  the  English  court  appears 
to  have  been  to  gain  the  queen's  ear  before 
them.  The  queen  was  notoriously  preju- 
diced in  Tyrone's  favour ;  yet,  as  he  had 
quitted  Ireland  without  the  deputy's  licence, 
he  was  committed  to  prison  immediately  on 
his  appearance  in  London.  But  report 
said  that  his  confinement  was  not  rigorous, 
and  on  his  submission  he  was  soon  freed 
from  restraint. 

What  passed  between  the  earl  of  Tyrone 
and  the  English  council  we  are  not  informed, 
but  in  the  month  of  June  he  agreed  to  enter 
into  bonds  with  good  sureties  of  the  pale 
to  keep  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  and 
especially  with  sir  Turlough  Lynogh,  who 
since  his  resignation  of  the  chieftainship 
had  been  knighted  ;  and  he  promised  on  his 
return  to  put  in  pledges  to  be  chosen  by  the 
lord  deputy  and  council  for  the  assurance 
of  his  loyalty,  and  for  the  performance  of 
certain  articles  now  signed  by  him  ;  but  he 
hoisted  on  the  proviso  that  the  pledges 
should  not  lie  in  the  castle,  but  with  some 
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gentlemen  in  the  pale,  or  merchants  in  Dub- 
lin, and  that  they  might  be  changed  every 
three  months  during  her  majesty's  pleasure. 

The  articles  alluded  to  recounted  in  more 
express  terms  the  various  engagements  which 
the  earl  was  bound  to  perform,  and  they  show 
not  only  what  were  then  considered  the  most 
grievous  disorders  among  the  Irish  which  it 
was  necessary  to  reform,  but  they  seem  to 
intimate  the  growing  suspicions  of  the  designs 
of  the  wily  chieftain  of  the  north.  He  bound 
himself  to  continue  loyal  and  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  renounce  the  title  of  O'Neill,  and 
to  cease  from  intermeddling  with  the  neigh- 
bouring lords.  He  consented  that  Tyrone 
should  be  divided  into  shire-ground,  with 
gaols  to  be  built  for  holding  sessions.  He 
promised  not  to  foster  with  any  of  the  lords 
his  neighbours,  or  with  any  gentleman  out 
of  his  country,  or  to  ally  himself  with  the 
Scots.  If,  for  his  defence,  he  should  be  in 
need  of  other  forces  than  his  own  subjects, 
he  was  bound  to  levy  none  out  of  his  own 
country  without  special  licence  of  the  state, 
in  which  case  he  might  be  assisted  with 
English  soldiers.  This  was  aimed  against 
O'Neill's  private  dealings  with  the  Scots. 
The  earl  further  stipulated  to  conclude  with 
the  lord  deputy,  within  ten  months,  for  a 
composition  for  rents  and  services  to  the 
queen  for  all  his  country,  according  to  the 
composition  of  Connaught  made  in  1577; 
not  to  impose  any  extraordinary  exactions 
on  his  country  without  licence  of  the  govern- 
ment; not  to  make  any  inroads  into  the  coun- 
tries of  his  neighbours,  except  they  be  within 
five  days  after  a  prey  taken ;  to  hinder  any 
of  his  country  from  receiving  the  plunder  of 
neighbouring  countries,  or  steai  from  them, 
and  in  all  cases  to  deliver  up  the  depredators,  or 
expel  them  from  Tyrone ;  to  execute  no  man, 
except  by  commission  from  the  lord  deputy 
under  the  broad  seal  for  martial  law,  and 
that  to  be  limited ;  to  keep  his  troop  of  fifty 
horse  in  her  majesty's  pay  complete  for  ser- 
vice, and  besides  to  be  ready  to  answer  a 
rising  out  at  every  general  hosting;  not  to 
meddle  with  spiritual  livings,  or  lay  any 
charge  on  them ;  not  to  maintain  any  monks 
or  friars  in  the  country ;  not  to  have  intelli- 
gence with  foreign  traitors;  to  take  no 
black-rent  of  any  of  his  neighbours;  to  com- 
pel the  wearing  of  English  apparel,  and  to 
forbid  all  his  men  from  wearing  glibbes;  to 
be  answerable  for  his  brother  Turlough  mac 
Henry,  captain  of  the  Fews;  and,  in  time 
of  necessity,  to  sell  provisions  to  the  fort  of 
the  Blackwater.    These  conditions  he  pro- 
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mised,  upon  his  honour,  to  perform,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  English  council;  and  an  order 
was  given  that  all  the  neighbouring  lords 

i  should  be  drawn  to  similar  conditions,  that 
they  might  not  infest  Tyrone  while  its  ruler 
was  thus  bound  to  the  peace. 

Scarcely  had  the  earl  of  Tyrone  signed 
these  articles,  when  his  kinsman  Con  O'Neill, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Shane  O'Neill,  made  his 
appearance  in  London  to  prefer  against  him 
articles  of  treason,  and  he  was  brought  to  the 
council  board  in  the  month  of  July.  He 
accused  the  earl  of  secret  practices  to  extend 
his  power  in  the  north,  so  as  to  make  it  dan- 
gerous to  the  English  government;  and  he 
declared  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  after 
the  wreck  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ulster,  Tyrone 
had  plotted  with  them  to  form  a  league  with 
the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  to  assist  him  in 
levying  war  against  the  queen  of  England. 
The  earl  met  these  charges  with  a  flat  denial, 
and  he  imputed  them  to  Con's  inordinate 
ambition,  which  he  said  had  led  Con  O'Neill 
to  aspire  to  the  chieftainship  of  Tyrone  and 
the  title  of  the  O'Neill,  a  title  which  the  earl 
declared  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  prove  his 
duty  to  the  queen  in  labouring  to  abolish.  It 
was  his  zeal  in  the  queen's  service  which,  as 
he  represented,  had  drawn  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  his  countrymen.  The  earl's  sub- 
in  issive  and  flattering  carriage  had  so  gained 

I  upon  the  queen's  favour,  that  his  assertion 
was  admitted  as  a  sufficient  defence,  and  his 
accuser  returned  without  obtaining  a  further 
hearing. 

The  earl  now  also  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  August  (1590),  con- 
firmed the  above  articles  before  the  lord 
deputy  and  council  in  Dublin,  and  pro- 
mised faithfully  by  word  and  under  his 
hand  to  perform  them.  Yet  when  pressed 
to  the  due  execution  of  them,  he  found 
pretences  for  delaying  from  one  time  to 
another,  replying  artfully  to  every  demand 
that  all  his  neighbouring  lords  stood  en- 
gaged equally  with  himself,  and  that  when 
they  came  forward  to  enter  into  the  neces- 
sary securities,  he  should  be  found  equally 
ready.  If,  he  said,  he  executed  his  inden- 
tures singly  while  they  continued  free,  he 
should  only  expose  his  country  to  be  in- 
vaded by  them,  while  he  deprived  himself 
of  the  power  of  defence. 

Shortly  before  these  events,  the  earl's 
young  kinsman,  Red  Hugh  of  Tirconnell, 
who  still  languished  in  the  dungeon  of  Dub- 
lin castle,  had  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
escape.    The  plot  had  been  concerted  by 


Hugh's  friends  in  the  country,  and  it  was 
even  whispered  abroad  that  the  lord  deputy's 
connivance  had  been  purchased  by  a  large 
bribe.    In  a  dark  night  at  the  close  of  win- 
ter, Red  Hugh  and  one  or  two  of  his  fellow 
prisoners  succeeded  in  letting  themselves 
down  from  the  castle  by  means  of  a  rope, 
and  they  were  met  outside  by  one  of  his 
kinsmen,  who  furnished  them  with  weapons. 
Guided  by  one  of  the  Cavenaghs,  they  reached 
the  Slieve  Roe  or  Red  Mountain,  on  the 
borders  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  where  the 
young  chieftain  of  Tirconnell,  wearied  with 
the  long  flight  ,  and  torn  and  wounded  with 
the  thorns  and  rough  bushes  through  which 
they  had  been  obliged  to  force  their  way, 
was  found  to  be  utterly  unable  to  proceed 
any  further.    His  companions  took  him  to 
a  neighbouring  wood,  snared  their  provisions 
with  him,  and  then,  fearful  of  their  own 
safety,  left  him  in  the  charge  of  a  servant, 
who  was  sent  to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring 
gentleman  of  the  sept  of  the  OTooles,  to 
recommend  Hugh  O'Donnell  to  his  pro- 
tection.    While  Felim  O'Toole,  for  that 
was  the  gentleman's  name,  was  hesitating 
on  the  best  course  to  follow  in  this  unex- 
pected emergency,  he  received  intelligence 
that  a  party  of  the  troops  of  Dublin  were 
approaching  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  pri- 
soner ;  and  then  O'Toole  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  taking  to  himself  the  credit  of 
making  the  capture.    Red  Hugh  was  ac- 
cordingly led  back  once  more  a  captive  to 
Dublin,  where  he  was  loaded  with  heavy 
fetters,  and  imprisoned  far  more  rigorously 
than  before. 

The  execution  of  Mac  Mahon  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  territory,  had  meanwhile 
confirmed  the  northern  Irish  chieftains  in 
their  aversion  to  the  English  government, 
and  in  their  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  English  law,  and  they  combined  in  refus- 
ing to  admit  sheriffs,  and  other  officers  into 
their  counties.  Where  they  were  forced 
upon  the  natives,  the  crown  officers  were 
only  safe  under  protection  of  a  strong  guard. 
When  the  lord  deputy  intimated  toMaguire 
his  intention  of  sending  a  sheriff  into  Ferma-  ■■ 
nagh,  that  chieftain  answered  with  a  well-  j 
affected  simplicity,  "Your  sheriff  shall  be 
welcome ;  but  let  me  know  his  eraic,  that  if 
my  people  should  cut  off  his  head,  I  may 
lay  it  upon  the  country." 

In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  the  earl  of 
Tyrone  followed  his  old  course,  outwardly 
professing  his  attachment  to  the  English 
government,  and  from  time  to  time  rendering 
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some  public  service,  in  order  to  cover  his 
-secret  designs,  or  to  atone  for  some  open 
breach  of  his  allegiance.    In  1590,  he  found 
means  to  secure  the  person  of  his  late  accu- 
ser, Hugh  O'Neill,  whom,  as  one  too  well 
acquainted  with  his  practices,  he  brought  to 
a  pretended  trial,  and  then  caused  him  to  be 
hanged;  but  such  was  the  reverence  felt  for 
the  descendants  of  the  redoubtable  Shane, 
that  no  one  of  the  sept  could  he  found  to 
act  the  part  of  executioner,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  for  a  hangman  from  a  dis- 
tance.    The  queen  was  highly  offended  at 
this  presumptuous  act  of  violence;  but  the 
earl  pleaded  that  he  had  only  exercised  his 
power  of  martial  law  in  cutting  off  a  noto- 
rious traitor;  and,  as  he  had  been  regularly 
invested  with  tins  power,  the  government 
could  only  express  its  displeasure  by  with- 
drawing the  commission.     Thus  did  this 
artful  chieftain  turn  to  his  own  account  every 
mark  of  trust  or  favour  that  he  received 
from  the  English  government.    In  the  sum- 
mer of  1591,  he  committed  some  hostilities 
upon  Turlough  Lynogh,  in  the  course  of 
which   the  aged  chieftain  was  wounded, 
j  "When  Turlough  complained  to  the  English 
council,  the  earl  replied  by  accusing  him  of 
having  provoked  hostilities,  and  of  having 
received  his  injury  in  attacking  him;  and  he 
conciliated  the  government  by  suffering  his 
country  of  Tyrone  to  be  made  shire  ground, 
and  divided  into  eight  baronies,  the  town  of 
Dungannon  to  be  the  shire  town.  Imme- 
diately after  this  event,  sir  Henry  Bagnall 
made  his  complaint  to  the  council,  charging 
the  earl  with  the  forcible  abduction  of  his 
sister,  and  with  marrying  her  while  his  for- 
mer wife  was  living.    His  reply  was  that  he 
had  married  the  lady  with  her  consent,  as 
she  had  voluntarily  gone  away  with  him 
because  her  brother  had  placed  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  their  match,  and  that  as  he  had 
been  lawfully  divorced  from  his  former  wife, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  marry  again.    He  then 
retaliated  by  accusing  his  brother-in-law  of 
usurping  an  authority  in  Ulster  inconsis- 
tent with  his  just  rights  as  earl  of  Tyrone, 
but  at  the  same  time  actually  petitioned  the 
council  to  prevail  on  Bagnal  to  be  reconciled 
with  him,  that  they  might  concur  amicably 
in  the  service  of  government.     By  conduct 
like  this  Tyrone  succeeded  for  a  time  in 
averting  the  attention  of  the  Irish  rulers 
from  his  secret  plots  and  intentions.  "About 
this  time,"  says  Morison,  "the  northern 
lords  are  thought  to  have  conspired  to  de- 
fend the  Romish  religion  (for  now  first 
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amongst  them  religion  was  made  the  cloak  of 
treason),  to  admit  no  English  sheriffs  in  the 
their  countries,  and  to  defend  their  liberty 
and  rights  against  die  English." 

Almost  immediately  after  this  quarrel  with 
Bagnall,  the  disorders  of  Ulster  received  a 
new  complication  by  the  escape  of  young 
Hugh  O'Donnell  from  his  prison  in  Dublin 
castle.  The  Tirconnell  annalists  (the  Four 
Masters),  give  us  an  interesting  account  of 
the  romantic  adventures  of  this  young  chief- 
tain. His  escape  is  said  to  have  been  assisted 
by  the  connivance  of  some  person  high  in 
tne  government,  and  common  report  pointed 
to  the  lord  deputy  himself.  It  is  understood 
to  have  been  towards  the  end  of  December 
of  1591,  that  Red  Hugh,  with  his  fellow 
prisoners,  Henry  and  Art,  the  two  remaining 
sons  of  Shane  O'Neill,  having  been  together 
in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  seized  an  op- 
portunity while  their  guards  were  absent  to 
deliver  themselves  from  their  fetters,  and 
then  with  a  long  rope  they  let  themselves 
down  the  hole  of  the  privy,  which,  as  was 
usual  in  castles,  communicated  with  the  out- 
side of  the  wall,  and  thus  they  reached  the 
trench,  where  an  old  and  trusty  servant  of 
O'Donnell's  was  waiting  for  them  by  ap- 
pointment.   It  was  the  festive  time  of  the 


year,  and  mixing  with  the  people  in  the 
streets  without  attracting  notice,  they  passed  i 
through  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  were 
open,  without  meeting  with  any  obstacle. 

It  appears  that  Glenmalure,  in  the  Wick- 
low  mountains,  was  at  this  time  in  possession 
of  the  insurgent  O'Byrnes,  and  that  it  was 
the  common  place  of  asylum  for  fugitives 
from  the  prisons  of  Dublin.  Thither,  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  the  young  chieftains 
directed  their  flight;  but  before  they  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Slieve  Roe,  or  Red  Moun- 
tain, in  the  haste  of  the  flight  and  the  dense 
darkness  of  the  night,  Henry  O'Neill,  who 
was  the  oldest  of  the  three,  was  accidentally 
separated  from  his  companions,  and  they 
heard  no  more  of  him,  though  it  appears 
that  he  reached  Tyrone  in  safety.  Red 
Hugh  and  Art  O'Neill  continued  their 
flight,  having  O'Donnell's  servant  for  their 
guide.  The  inclemency  of  the  night  was 
now  increased  by  a  heavy  and  continued  fail 
of  snow,  to  which  they  were  the  more  sen- 
sible, as  they  were  very  lightly  clothed,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  outer  gar- 
ments behind ;  and,  to  add  to  their  embar- 
rassment, Art  O'Neill,  who  had  grown  very 
corpulent  during  his  long  confinement,  was 
soon  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  Young 
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j  Hugh,  who  was  strong  and  active,  when  he 
perceived  that  his  companion  was  exhausted, 
and  that  his  pace  became  slow  and  unsteady, 
requested  him  to  put  one  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  the  other  on  that  of  the  servant, 
and  in  this  manner  they  proceeded  until  they 
had  crossed  the  Red  Mountain. 

They  now  became  so  fatigued  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  Art  O'Neill  any 
further,  and  as  Red  Hugh  also  began  to 
suffer  from  the  labour  of  the  journey  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  night,  Hugh  and  Art 
laid  themselves  down  in  a  state  of  exhaus- 
tion under  the  shelter  of  a  high  projecting 
rock,  while  the  servant  hastened  forward  to 
Glenmalure,  to  inform  Feaguc  O'Byrne,  the 
|  chief  of  the  Wicklow  rebels,  of  the  condition 
of  the  two  fugitives,  that  he  might  bring 
;  them  immediate  assistance  and  refreshment, 
j  On  his  arrival  at  Glenmalure,  no  time  was 
1  lost  in  sending  a  party  of  men  in  search  of 
the  young  chiefs,  with  food,  ale,  and  mead. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  spot  where  O'Don- 
nell  and  O'Neill  had  laid  themselves  down, 
they  found  them  both  at  the  point  of  death. 
"  Their  bodies,"  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Irish  annalist,  "  were  covered  as  it  were  in 
bed's  of  white  hail-stones,  like  blankets, 
which  were  frozen  about  them,  and  con- 
J  gealed  their  thin  light  dresses  and  their  thin 
,  shirts  of  fine  linen  to  their  skins,  and  their 
moistened  shoes  and  leathern  coverings  to 
their  legs  and  feet,  so  that  they  appeared 
i  to  the  people  who  came  as  if  they  were  not 
,  actually  human  beings,  having  been  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  snow;  for  they 
found  no  life  in  their  members,  but  they 
were  as  if  dead.    They  took  them  up  from 
where  they  lay,  and  requested  them  to  take 
some  of  the  food  and  ale,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  do  so,  for  every  drink  they  took  they 
cast  it  up  immediately,  so  that  Art  at  length 
i  died,  and  was  buried  in  that  place.    As  to 
'  Hugh,  he  afterwards  took  some  of  the  meat, 
;  and  his  faculties  were  restored  after  drinking 
;  it,  except  the  use  of  his  feet  alone,  for 
they  became  dead  members  without  feeliug, 
having  been  swelled  and  blistered  by  the 
frost  and  snow." 

Red  Hugh  was  carried  to  Glenmalure, 
where  he  remained  some  time  in  a  helpless 
condition,  concealed  in  a  house  in  one  of"  the 
j  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest.    Here,  ac- 
!  cording  to  the  account  given  by  his  friends, 
i  a  private  messenger  came  to  him  from  the 
'  |  earl  of  Tyrone,  apparently  for  the  purpose 
(    of  informing  him  that  measures  had  been 
taken  to  transport  him  to  his  own  country 
vol.  I.  3  T 


without  the  knowledge  of  the  English  au- 
thorities.   His  limbs  were  still  in  such  a 
condition,  from  the  cfTects  of  his  inclement 
lodging  on  the  Red  Mountain,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  lift  him  on  his  horse,  and  to 
take  him  from  it.    Yet,  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone's  messenger,  | 
he  began  his  journey  to  the  north,  accom-  i 
panied  at  first  with  a  strong  body  of  the  ! 
O'Byrnes.    As  the  English  of  Dublin  had 
received  intelligence  that  Red  Hugh  had 
taken  shelter  in  Glenmalure,  and  suspected 
that  he  would  make  an  attempt  to  escape  to 
Ulster,  they  had  placed  guards  at  the  fords 
of  the  river  Liffey  where  he  was  likely  to  ; 
cross  it,  to  keen  a  strict  watch  on  all  passers.  | 
This  was  well  known  to  his  friends  in  the 
mountains,  and  therefore,  instead  of  ventu- 
ring across  the  usual  fords,  his  escort  boldly 
carried  him  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  1 
and  there  crossed  at  a  very  dangerous  ford, 
and  one  that  was  seldom  made  use  of.  They 
quitted  him  under  the  frowning  walls  of 
the  fortress  from  which    he   had  twice 
escaped,  and  then  he  and  the  earl  of  Ty- 
rone's messenger,  mounted  on  two  swift 
horses,  rode  all  night  over  the  plains  of 
Meath,  and  early  in  the  morning  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  of  Drogheda     The  earl's  messen- 
ger spoke  the  English  language  fluently, 
and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  roads 
and  the  people  who  dwelt  on  the  way,  that 
their  passage  in  the  night  excited  no  sur- 
prise.    But  they  were  afraid  to  pass  in 
company  through  the  town  of  Drogheda ;  and 
they  therefore  went  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  a  place  where  a  poor  fisherman  was 
in  the  habit  of  ferrying  travellers  across  in 
his  curach,  or  small  fishing  boat.  Hugh's 
companion  accompanied  him  to  the  other 
side ;  and  then,  as  the  boat  was  too  small  to 
carry  a  horse,  he  returned,  took  their  steeds, 
and  passing  unnoticed  through  the  streets 
of  Drogheda,  joined  the  young  chieftain  at 
a  retired  spot  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
They  then  mounted  again,  and  continued 
their  flight  till  they  came  to  the  house  of  an 
English  gentleman,  who  was  a  trusty  friend 
of  the  O'Neills.    Here  they  remained  con- 
cealed during  that  night  and  the  following 
day,  and  at  nightfall  they  again  mounted 
their  horses,  and  continued  their  flight  across 
the  Slieve  Breagh  mountains,  and  through 
Machaire  Conaill  (in  Louth),  and  arrived  at 
Dundalk  before  day-break.    As  soon  as  the 
town  gates  were  open,  and  people  began  to 
pass  backwards  and  forwards,  the  fugitives 
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ventured  into  the  town  of  Dundalk,  and 
succeeded  in  passing  it  safely ;  and  then 
they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  another  of 
the  O'Neills,  who  concealed  them  during 
tlie  following  night  and  day.  They  then 
continued  their  course  across  the  Fcws 
!  mountains,  and  arrived  at  Armagh  in  the 
evening.  There  they  passed  that  night  in 
concealment,  and  the  following  day  they 
!  reached  the  earl  of  Tyrone's  town  of  Dun- 
i  gannon.  The  earl  "  was  rejoiced  at  their 
j  arrival,  and  they  were  led  to  a  secret  apart- 
ment, without  the  knowledge  of  any  except- 
ing a  few  of  his  trusty  people  who  were 
attending  them,  and  Hugh  remained  there 
for  the  space  of  four  nights,  recovering 
himself  from  the  fatigue  of  his  journey  and 
troubles,  after  which  he  prepared  to  depart, 
and  took  leave  of  the  carl,  who  sent  a  troop 
of  horse  with  him  until  he  arrived  at  the 
eastern  side  of  Though  Erne." 

He  was  now  in  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
chief,  a  Maguire,  who  conducted  him  across 
i  the  lake  in  safety,  and  he  reached  his 
own  country,  tilled  with  the  most  implac- 
able hatred  of  the  English,  to  whom  he 
found  it  a  prey.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
that  Red  Hugh  had  arrived  at  his  father's 
castle  of  Ballyshannon,  than  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  Tirconnell  crowded  about  him  to 
rejoice  at  his  return  from  captivity.  A 
party  of  English  who  had  penetrated  to 
Donegal,  retreated  hastily  into  Connaught. 
Young  O'Donnell  had,  however,  returned  a 
cripple,  and  it  was  not  till  after  several 
j  months'  confinement  under  the  care  of  his 
doctor,  and,  after  losing  his  toes,  that  he 
was  able  to  assume  the  activity  which  his 
followers  demanded.  The  principal  chief- 
tains of  Tirconnell  then  assembled  at  Kil- 
makrennan  in  Donegal,  the  spot  at  which 
|  the  O'Donnells  were  inaugurated  in  the 
chieftainship,  and  there  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
]  1592,  old  Hugh  O'Donnell  formally  re- 
signed the  chieftainship  of  Tirconnell  to  his 
son  Red  Hugh. 

The  latter  aspired  to  follow  the  example 
ot  his  forefathers  in  marking  his  accession 
to  the  chieftainship  by  a  warlike  expedition 
against  his  enemies,  and  with  the  force  then 
assembled  he  marched  into  the  territory  of 
Turlough  Lynogh  O'Neill,  and  laid  it  waste 
with  tire  and  sword     This  hostility  was 
!  itself  an  act  of  defiance  against  the  English 
crown  ;  and  the  weak  government  of  Dub- 
lin sent  a  small  force  to  'furlough's  aid. 
The  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  was  secretly  look- 
;  ing  on  at  these  proceedings  with  the  utmost 
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I  joy,  now  came  forward  to  act  as  a  mediator ' 
between  O'Donnell  and  the  English,  and 
made  a  merit  with   the  government  of 
his   endeavours  to   bring  Red   Hugh  to 
loyalty.    The  lord  deputy  met  the  latter  at 
Dundalk,  and  there  agreed  to  acknowledge 
him  as  the  chieftain  of  Tirconnell.     The  , 
only  result  of  this  was  to  increase  O'Don- 
nell's  power  by  the  accession  to  his  standard 
of  a  number  of  subordinate  chieftains  who 
had  held  back  till  they  saw  the  young  chief-  j 
tain's  title  confirmed. 

The  spirit  of  disaffection  had  now  spread 
widely  through  the  northern  province,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  carl  of  Tyrone  became 
daily  more  equivocal.  Sir  Henry  Bagnall, 
having  received  information  against  the  earl 
sufficient  to  establish  a  treasonable  charge, 
laid  it  before  the  Irish  council,  by  which  it 
was  sent  to  the  court  in  England.  The  earl 
adopted  his  usual  method  of  appeasing  the. 
English  government,  for  which  the  oppor-  > 
tunity  was  afforded  him  by  a  war  that  1 
broke  out  with  Maguire  of  Fermanagh  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1598.  Tltat  > 
chief  asserted  that  he  had  given  the  lord 
deputy  a  bribe  of  three  hundred  cows  to 
leave  his  territory  without  a  sheriff  during 
the  period  he  held  the  government.  Not- 
withstanding this  agreement,  one  captain 
Willis  was  made  sheriff  of  Fermanagh, 
having  for  his  guard  a  hundred  men,  and 
leading  about  a  train  of  as  many  women  ; 
and  boys,  who  all  lived  upon  the  spoil  of 
the  country.  Maguire,  taking  his  advan- 
tage, set  upon  the  sheriff  and  his  motley 
company,  and  drove  them  into  a  church, 
where  he  would  have  put  them  all  to  the 
sword,  if  the  earl  of  Tyrone  had  not  inter- 
posed his  authority,  and  made  a  composition 
for  their  lives,  on  condition  that  they  should 
depart  from  his  country. 

It  is  said  that  sir  William  Fitzwilliams 
expressed  his  anger  against  the  earl  of  Tyrone 
on  the  apparent  partiality  which  he  had  shown 
for  Maguire,  and  that  he  went  so  far  as  to 
call  him  a  traitor, — words  which,  if  true, 
were  repeated  to  the  earl,  and  were  seized 
upon  as  an  excuse  for  drawing  closer  his 
alliance  with  O'Donnell.    He  despatched  a 
messenger  into  England,  by  whom  he  repre-  ; 
sented  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  I 
crown,  complained  of  the  enmity  of  the 
deputy,  and  made    answer  to  Bagnall's 
charges,  offering,  if  required,  to  repair  to  , 
England  and  defend  his  cause  in  person,  j 
The  English  council  continued  to  be  deceived 
by  his  professions,  and  he  was  cleared  of  the 
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j    imputations  thrown  upon  him  by  his  brother- 
I    in-law,  while  Fitzwilliams  received  a  gentle 
!  |  admonition  to  act  with  more  impartiality, 
j       Maguire,  meanwhile,  long  disaffected  and 
J  ;  now  provoked  by  the  introduction  of  a  she- 
riff into  hia  territory,  and  by  an  attack  on 
j    his  neighbour  O'Rourke  of  Brcffny,  joined 
|  the  latter  in  open  rebellion.    This  war  arose 
I  from  a  dispute  relating  to  a  rent  which  the 
English  claimed  in  Breffny,  and  which  they 
levied  by  force ;  upon  which  O'Rourke,  hav- 
ing obtained  assistance  from  Tyrone,  Tircon- 
i  nell,  and  Fermanagh,  made  an  expedition 
into  lower  Connaught,  defeated  the  forces 
;    opposed  to  him,  and  plundered  Ballymote 
i    and  several  other  towns.    The  disaffection 
1    and  turbulence  of  the  Irish  was  at  this  time 
fed  by  agents  from  the  catholic  powers 
abroad.    One  of  these  agents  was  Edmund 
rnac  Gauran,  of  an  old  family  of  chiefs  in 
Cavan,  who  had  been  consecrated  at  Rome 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  returned  to  Ire- 
land early  in  1593.    As  soon  as  the  English 
received  intelligence  of  his  arrival,  a  reward 
was  offered  by  the  lord  deputy  for  his  appre- 
i    heusion,  but  he  found  a  shelter  in  the  house 
of  Maguire  of  Fermanagh,  who  refused  to 
deliver  him  up.    It  is  said  that  Mac  Gauran 
now  instigated  Maguire  to  invade  Connaught 
in  support  of  O'Rourke.    He  had  proceeded 
with  a  formidable  force  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tulsk  in  Roscommon,  where, 
!  on  the  3rd  of  July,  he  met  unexpectedly  the 
]  governor  of  the  province,  sir  Richard  Bing- 
ham, who,  having  a  very  small  body  of  forces, 
was  obliged  to  make  his  retreat  after  a  short 
contest,  in  which  one  of  his  commanders,  sir 
William  Clifford,  was  slain.    Maguire  also 
lost  many  of  his  men;  and  among  others,  the 
I    bishop  Mac  Gauran,  and  the  abbot  Cathal 
j    Maguire,  while  encouraging  the  Irish  fight- 
.  ing  men,  were  both  slain.   After  committing 
|  the  usual  havoc,  Maguire  returned  with  his 
:  plunder  to  Fermanagh  without  further  oppo- 
|  j  sition,  and  his  success  brought  him  new  allies 
in  the  discontented  Burkes  and  the  Mac 
Mahons. 

A  more  formidable  antagonist  had,  how- 
I  ever,  now  entered  the  field;  for  the  lord 
deputy,  summoning  together  in  haste  the 

.  troops  of  the  pale,  marched  into  Fermanagh, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  forces  under 
Bagnall,  and  by  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  who 
now  seemed  anxious  to  display  his  attach- 

[  ment  to  the  English  government.  As  they 
approached  his  territory,  Maguire  sent  his 
cattle  and  flocks  into  Tirconnell  for  security, 
and  stationed  himself  and  his  forces  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  Enniskillen,  between  the 
upper  and  lower  lakes,  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Erne  by  the  invaders.  The 
men  of  Fermanagh  had  in  their  favour 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  position,  but 
the  English  were  superior  in  the  possession 
of  artillery,  and  Maguire  was  defeated  with 
great  loss.  The  earl  of  Tyrone  exposed  his 
person  in  this  engagement  with  so  much 
show  of  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  that 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh.  When  they 
liad  passed  the  river  Erne,  the  English  were 
joined  by  the  forces  of  Connaught,  under  sir 
Richard  Bingham,  and  by  the  earl  of  Tho- 
mond.  After  plundering  and  devastating 
Fermanagh  in  every  direction,  the  combined 
forces  separated  to  seek  their  several  homes, 
and  Fitzwilliams  followed  a  policy  which 
had  been  usual  in  similar  cases  before,  of 
setting  up  a  rival  Maguire  in  Fermanagh 
against  the  ruling  chieftain. 

The  war,  however,  was  by  no  means  at  an 
end,  and  early  in  the  next  spring  the  lord 
deputy  again  marched  into  the  territory  of 
Maguire,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Enniskillen.  That  chieftain  now  applied  for 
assistance  to  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  who  de- 
clared war  upon  the  English,  and  marched 
to  Fermanagh  with  a  large  army  Ennis- 
killen castle  had  surrendered,  and  had  been 
left  in  charge  of  an  English  garrison,  who 
were  now  in  their  turn  closely  besieged  by 
the  forces  of  Fermanagh  and  Tirconnell ;  and 
having  held  out  from  June  to  the  middle  of 
August,  were  then  reduced  to  distress  for 
want  of  provisions.  A  strong  force  from 
Meath  and  Connaught,  under  the  command 
of  young  George  Bingham,  then  made  an 
attempt  to  relieve  them,  and  had  approached 
with  a  convoy  of  provisions  within  about 
four  miles  of  Enniskillen,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Irish  under  Maguire,  at  a  nar- 
row pass  where  there  was  a  ford  of  the  river, 
and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  were 
defeated  with  great  loss.  From  the  quantity 
of  biscuit  captured  on  thisoccasion,  Maguire's 
victory  obtained  among  the  Irish  the  popular 
name  of  Bal-Atha-na-m  Briosgaidh,  or  the 
ford  of  the  biscuits. 

During  the  siege  of  Enniskillen,  a  new 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  government  of 
Ireland,  which  was  no  doubt  the  reason  that 
more  active  measures  were  not  taken  to 
relieve  the  garrison  of  that  fortress.  Wearied 
with  the  disorders  which  were  every  day 
increasing  around  him,  and  sensible,  perhaps, 
that  his  policy  had  not  tended  to  diminish 
them,  sir  William  Fitzwilliams  at  length 
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obtained  his  recal;  and  on  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust, 1594,  he  received  a  successor  in  the 
person  of  sir  William  Russell,  a  son  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford.  One  of  the  most  durable 
and  honourable  monuments  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  sir  William  Fitzwilliams,  was  the 
scholastic  foundation  now  known  as  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  It  originated  in  the  wish 
to  provide  a  supply  of  learned  ministers  for 
the  protestant  church  in  Ireland,  and  was 
first  projected  under  the  administration  of 
sir  Henry  Sydney.  The  design,  however, 
seemed  to  have  been  laid  aside  amid  the 
troubles  which  followed,  to  be  taken  up 
with  better  prospects  of  success  by  sir  John 
Perrott.  Perrott  proposed  to  dissolve  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  and  turn  it  into  a 


college  of  learning,  but  he  met  with  a  deter- 
mined opposition  from  archbishop  Loftus; 
and  this  prelate,  after  Perrott's  recall,  took 
up  the  project,  and  obtained  for  the  proposed 
foundation  a  grant  of  the  dissolved  monastery 
of  All-Hallows.  The  charter  of  incorporation 
was  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  year  1591, 
and  the  work  went  on  so  rapidly  under  the 
patronage  of  Fitzwilliams,  that  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1.593,  the  students  were  admitted. 
The  wars  of  Ulster  which  soon  followed, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  whole  island, 
checked  the  progress  of  the  new  establish- 
ment for  a  while;  but  it  soon  recovered,  and 
gradually  grew  up  to  the  important  institu- 
tion now  existing. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  RUSSELL;  REBELLION  OF  CLSTER;  RECEPTIVE 
CONDUCT  OF  THE  EARL  OF  TYRONE;  HOSTILITIES  IN  CONNAUGHT. 

he  said  he  had  been  deprived,  not  by  his  own 
conduct,  but  by  the  slanders  of  those  who 
secretly  hated  him.  The  same  professions 
and  promises  were  repeated  in  letters  to 
some  of  the  lords  of  the  council  in  England. 
Russell  appears  to  have  been  inclined  at  first 
to  believe  in  these  professions,  when  the 
marshal,  sir  Henry  Bagnall,  came  forward, 
declaring  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove 
against  the  earl  of  Tyrone  that  it  was  he 
who  incited  Maguire  and  the  papal  primate 
to  the  invasion  of  Connaught,  and  that  he 
had  counselled  and  aided  that  chieftain  and 
O'Donnell  in  all  their  recent  hostilities. 
The  Irish  council  debated  on  the  policy  of 
arresting  the  earl  of  Tyrone  on  these  charges, 
and  committing  him  to  close  custody  until 
they  had  been  answered.  Many  members  of 
the  council  were,  however,  opposed  to  the 
hasty  adoption  of  harsh  measures,  and  some 
were  suspected  of  being  secretly  favourable 
to  Tyrone,  who  was  allowed  to  return  to  the 
north  to  carry  on  his  mischievous  designs. 
But  the  eyes  of  the  ministers  in  England 
appear  now  to  have  been  opened  with  regard 
to  his  character  and  practices,  and  they  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  lord  deputy,  blaming  him 
for  permitting  this  dangerous  enemy  to  escape. 


O  sooner  had  the  new 
lord  deputy  entered 
upon  his  government 
in  the  summer  of  1594, 
than  he  began  to  adopt 
measures  which  promised  the  active  and 
vigorous  administration,  which  was  now  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  threatening  attitude 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught.  The  misgovernment  of  the  last  few 
years  was  already  producing  its  effects,  and 
soon  led  to  troubles  of  a  more  serious  cha- 
racter than  any  which  the  island  had  wit- 
nessed for  a  length  of  time.* 

Although  there  could  now  be  little  doubt 
of  the  part  which  the  chief  of  the  O'Neills 
was  acting  in  the  troubles  of  Ulster,  vet 
before  a  month  had  passed  over  the  head  of 
the  new  governor,  the  earl  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  at  Dublin,  where  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  deputy  and  coun- 
cil, made  earnest  professions  of  his  faithful- 
ness to  the  queen's  government,  and  prayed 
to  be  restored  to  her  majesty's  grace,  of  which 

•  Our  chief  and  very  full  authorities  for  the  events 
of  the  next  few  years,  are  the  '*  History,"  l»V  Fvnes 
Moryson  (secretary  of  lord  Mountjoy),  and  the  Irish 
of  the  Four 
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j  Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
earl  of  Tyrone,  sir  William  Russell  sum- 
moned the  force*  of  the  pale  and  of  Con- 
naught  to  meet  him  at  Athlone,  in  order  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Enniskillen,  but  they 

I  reached  Roscommon  only  in  time  to  hear  of 
the  capture  of  that  fortress  and  the  massacre 
of  the  garrison.  The  Irish  under  O'Donnell 
and  Maguire  had  then  invaded  Connaught, 

,  where  they  committed  great  outrages,  cap- 
tured the  English  fort  of  Belleek,  and 
slaughtered  its  garrison,  and  established 
one  of  the  Burkes  as  chieftain  of  northern 
Connaught,  under  the  old  title  of  the  Mac 
William. 

Alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  the  Irish,  and 
at  the  formidable  character  which  their  con- 
!  |  federacy  was  assuming,  the  lord  deputy  now 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment by  offering  pacific  overtures,  which 
were  agitated  during  the  winter.  Under 
cover  of  these  negotiations,  the  Ulster  chief- 
tains carried  on  their  preparations  for  war, 
|  while  Russell  communicated  his  wants  and 
;  !  apprehensions  to  the  queen  and  her  council, 
i  The  earl  of  Tyrone  was  the  more  especial 
object  of  Elizabeth's  indignation;  she  talked 
of  showing  no  favour  to  one  whose  ingrati- 
i  tude  for  the  many  favours  he  had  received 
j  at  her  hands  was  so  apparent ;  but  she  recom- 
j  mended  her  deputy  to  temporize  with  O'Don- 
nell, in  the  hope  of  detaching  him  from  his 
i    alliance  with  the  earl.    Sir  William  Russell 
had  solicited  new  forces,  and  had  suggested 
that  some  veteran  commander  should  be 
appointed  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  the 
war,  which  now  seemed  imminent;  upon 
which  the  queen  determined  to  send  sir  John 
Norris  with  two  thousand  old  soldiers  which 
had  distinguished  themselves  under  his  com- 
mand in  Brittany,  along  with  a  thousand 
men  newly  levied  in  England. 

While  the  attention  of  the  government 
had  been  monopolised  by  the  greater  troubles 
of  the  north,  the  mountains  of  Wicklow 
still  afforded  a  secure  retreat  to  the  insur- 
gent O'Byrnes,  whose  chief,  Fiacha  or 
Feague  mac  Hugh,  had  been  joined  by  one 
of  the  Geraldi  nes  of  Kildare,  popularly 
known  as  Walter  Riavach.  Feague  mac 
Hugh's  chief  town  or  fort  was  Ballinacor  in 
Wicklow.  During  the  interval  allowed  him 
I  by  the  negotiations  with  O'Donnell  in  winter, 
Russell  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
repress  these  troublesome  neighbours,  and 
he  marched  against  Ballinacor  in  the  month 
,  of  January.  This  place  was  taken  by  sur- 
j    prise  and  easily  captured,  but  Feague  mac 
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Hugh  had  had  the  time  to  remove  out  of  it 
his  people  and  their  property,  which  were 
deposited  in  a  safer  place.  This  was  the  : 
lord  deputy's  only  exploit,  and  immediately  j 
after  his  departure  the  insurgents  regained  j 
their  courage.  Walter  fitz  Gerald  gathered 
together  a  body  of  the  O'Byrnes,  marched 
into  the  plain  of  Dublin  by  night,  and 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town  or  village  of  i 
Crumlin,  close  to  the  capital,  carrying  away 
a  large  portion  of  the  lead  from  the  roof 
of  the  church.  Although  the  conflagra- 
tion was  visible  from  the  streets  in  Dublin, 
so  unprepared  were  the  citizens  for  this 
attack,  that  the  insurgents  were  allowed  to 
carry  off  their  plunder  with  perfect  impu- 
nity. A  month  afterwards  Walter  fitz 
Gerald  was  betrayed  by  a  physician  who 
attended  him  for  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  one  of  these  predatory  conflicts,  and  car- 
ried a  prisoner  to  Dublin  and  hanged. 

The  report  soon  spread  in  Ireland  that 
Norris  was  to  be  sent  over  with  the  veteran 
troops  from  Brittany,  and  this,  with  the 
known  design  of  the  English  government  to 
form  a  chain  of  forts  round  the  territories 
of  the  disaffected  chiefs  of  Ulster  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  continual  awe,  so  alarmed  the 
earl  of  Tyrone  that  he  determined  to  throw 
off  the  mask.  Early  in  the  year,  15J>5, 
under  pretence  of  some  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  English  garrison  of  the  fort  of 
the  Blackwater,  Tyrone  attacked  and  cap- 
tured the  fortress  and  expelled  the  garrison. 
At  the  same  time,  with  still  greater  rash- 
ness, he  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  to 
seduce  him  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  and  sent  messengers  to  Spain  to 
request  immediate  succours  from  the  catholic  i 
powers  of  the  continent. 

Sir  John  Norris  had  come  over  to  Ireland 
with  the  title  and  office  of  lord  general,  and 
the  command  under  the  deputy  of  all  the  i 
queen's  forces  in  Ireland.  His  great  repu- 
tation as  a  military  commander,  and  the 
power  thus  conferred  upon  him,  seems  to 
have  created  from  the  first  a  certain  degree 
of  jealousy  between  the  general  and  the  de- 
puty ;  and  for  some  time  after  the  landing 
of  the  new  troops  they  remained  inactive. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  June,  however, 
the  deputy  and  the  general  marched  towards 
Armagh,  upon  which  the  earl  of  Tyrone, 
alarmed,  and  still  pursuing  the  course  of  ; 
duplicity  which  appears  to  have  been  a  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  his  character,  sent  letters 
to  Russell  and  Norris,  with  new  professions 
of  loyulty,  and  especially  entreating  the 
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|  latter,  whom  he  reckoned  upon  as  one  less 
I  intimately  acquainted  with  Irish  affairs,  to 
proceed  with  moderation,  and  not  force  him 

i  j  into  rebellion.  The  deputy  had  announced 
publicly  his  intention  of  proceeding  directly 
to  Dundalk,  where  he  intended  to  summon 
the  refractory  carl  to  a  meeting  ;  and  it  was 
thither  that  these  letters  were  to  have  been 
tarried,  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Tyrone's  personal  enemy,  marshal  Bag-nail, 
who  is  said  to  have  kept  them  back  inten- 
tionally, that  the  course  of  vengeance  against 
the  rebel  might  have  no  interruption. 
When  Tyrone  did  not  attend  at  Dundalk, 
he  was  at  once  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and 
then  the  deputy  returned  towards  the  pale. 
On  his  way  back  he  received  the  earl's 
letters,  but,  as  he  now  understood  the  value 
of  Tyrone's  professions,  he  merely  observed 

j  !  that  it  was  too  late  to  listen  to  them,  con- 
sistently with  the  queen's  honour. 

I  The  most  active  of  the  insurgent  leaders 
was,  as  usual,  O'DonncU,  who,  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  March,  crossed  the  Erne 
1  with  a  force  of  about  four  hundred  disci- 
plined fighting  men,  besides  the  usual  atten- 
dance of  plunderers  and  drivers,  and  proceeded 
through  Breffny  into  the  district  of  Tirrerill 
in  Sligo.  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  informed 
of  the  advance  of  O'Donnell,  assembled  the 
English  forces  in  haste  at  Boyle,  in  the 
belief  that  the  Irish  would  proceed  in  that 
direction.  O'Donnell,  however,  escaped  the 
Enirlish  commander  by  taking  another  direc- 
tion, and  crossing  the  Boyle  at  Knockvicar, 
near  Lough  Rea,  made  a  rapid  march 
through  Moylurg  to  Crogan  in  Roscommon. 
His  forces  then  separated,  and  spread  over 
the  surrounding  country,  plundering  and 
burning,  and  having  collected  a  great  prey, 
they  next  day  made  their  retreat  with  it 
across  the  Shannon  into  Leitrim.  The  Eng- 
lish forces,  who  had  left  Boyle  in  pursuit  of 
them,  as  soon  as  they  were  made  acquainted 
with  their  altered  course,  attacked  their  rear 
as  they  were  passing  the  Shannon,  and  killed 
several  of  them;  but  they  had  already  secured 
their  plunder. 

The  next  month  (April,  1595),  Red  Hugh 
O'Donnell  again  crossed  the  river  Erne,  but 
with  a  much  larger  army,  and  entering  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  plundered  and  burnt 
,  the  districts  which  had  escaped  from  his 
ravages  on  the  former  occasion.    He  then 
i  marched  into  Leitrim,  and  while  the  English 
were  watching  to  intercept  him  in  his  return 
to  Tirconiiell,  he  formed  a  junction  with 
Maguire.and  their  united  forces  entered  the 
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Annalys  (north  and  south  Longford),  the 
territory  of  the  O'Ferralls,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  hostilities  and  insurrections  of 
this  reign,  had  been  transferred  to  the  pos- 
session of  English  lords.  The  head  castle 
of  the  O'Ferralls,  called  Longport  (the  pre- 
sent town  of  Longford)  was  in  the  possession 
of  an  Englishman  named  Christopher  Brown. 
The  Irish  historian  of  the  exploits  of  the 
O'Donnells  tells  us  exultingly  how,  through- 
out the  whole  of  Longford,  Red  Hugh's 
people  "set  everything  before  them  on  large 
columns  of  fire  and  dense  dark  clouds  of 
smoke ;"  and  he  adds,  "  they  took  the  castle  , 
of  Longport,  and  set  fire  to  every  corner  and 
side  of  it,  so  that  it  was  by  a  long  rope  thej 
brought  out  Christopher  Brown,  together 
with  his  relative  by  marriage,  and  their 
women ;  but  fifteen  men  of  the  hostages  of 
the  country,  who  were  held  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Christopher,  whom  they  could 
not  save  or  rescue,  were  burned  by  the  blare 
and  flames  of  the  fire."  Several  other  castles 
in  Longford  were  taken,  and  a  multitude  of 
persons  slain;  and  then  the  combined  forces 
of  O'Donnell  and  Maguire  removed  into 
Cavan,  and  there  perpetrated  similar  havoc. 
Their  movements  had,  as  before,  been  effected 
with  so  much  rapidity,  that  they  plundered 
the  whole  country  and  carried  off  the  spoils,  1 
before  any  sufficient  force  could  be  brought 
to  the  spot  to  check  their  depredations. 

It  was  shortly  after  O'Donnell's  return 
from  this  second  expedition,  that  the  English 
army  first  marched  into  Ulster  against  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone.  The  chieftain  of  Tirconnell 
immediately  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  ! 
O'Neills,  and  the  united  forces  of  Ulster 
were  thus  assembled  together,  and  made  an 
imposing  show  in  the  plain  in  the  neighbour-  ' 
hood  of  Dundalk.  O'Donnell  was  soon 
called  back  to  protect  his  own  country  against 
a  plundering  expedition  which  had  made  its 
appearance  on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  under 
the  command  of  young  George  Bingham,  the  I 
English  commander  of  Sligo.  But  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  listen  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone's 
necessities,  who  was  collecting  all  his  forces 
to  withstand  the  advance  of  the  English  army 
under  Russell  and  Norris,  who  had  their 
head  quarters  at  Armagh.  Sir  William  Rus- 
sell, after  having  (as  already  stated)  pro- 
claimed the  earl  of  Tyrone  a  traitor,  gave 
up  the  command  of  the  army  left  in  Ulstei 
(not  a  large  one)  to  sir  John  Norris,  who  was 
accompanied  with  his  brother  sir  Thomas, 
who  had  been  removed  thither  from  Mun- 
ster,  and  returned  to  Dublin. 
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The  incipient  war  was  now  suspended  for 
a  while,  in  the  hope  that  by  negotiating  the 
insurgent  chieftains  might  be  persuaded  to 
listen  to  reason.  A  commission  was  sent  by 
the  queen,  empowering  the  treasurer-at-war 
(Wallop)  and  the  chief  justice  (Gardiner)  to 

!  treat  with  Tyrone  and  his  associates,  and  to 
hear  their  complaints.  The  northern  leaders 
saw  in  this  measure  only  a  proof  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  English  government,  and  their 
presumption  was  thereby  increased.  They 
refused  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  Dun- 
dalk,  and  the  conference  was  held  in  an  open 
field,  where  Tyrone  and  his  confederates 
spoke  as  though  they  were  dictating  terms 
rather  than  negotiating  for  a  pardon.  The 
grievances  set  forth  by  Tyrone  were  chiefly 
personal  quarrels,  and  were  certainly  no  jus- 
tification for  his  own  conduct;  he  complained 
of  Bagnall  for  interfering  in  his  jurisdiction ; 
he  revived  the  old  quarrel  relating  to  Bag- 
nail's  sister,  who  was  already  dead  of  the 
cruel  treatment  she  had  experienced  as 
Tyrone's  wife;  nevertheless  he  demanded 
that  Bagnall  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
him  a  thousand  pounds  as  her  portion ;  and 
he  asserted  that  Bagnall  s  false  accusations 

;  alone  had  brought  upon  him  the  queen's 
displeasure,  and  driven  him  to  take  up  arms 
for  his  own  protection.  He  required,  as  the 
condition  on  which  he  was  willing  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  a  full  pardon  for  himself  and 
followers ;  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their 
religion;  that  his  country  should  be  freed 

i   from  English  garrisons  and  sheriffs;  that  his 

|   troop  of  horse  should  be  restored  to  him ; 

,   and  that  all  who  in  the  recent  troubles  had 

I  plundered  his  territory,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  make  due  restitution.  O'Donnell, 
with  more  reason,  complained  of  the  arbitrary 
injustice  of  his  treacherous  capture  and  long 
imprisonment  in  Dublin  castle.  He  also 
demanded  a  full  pardon,  and  freedom  of  reli- 
gion ;  that  no  garrisons  or  sheriffs  should  be 
intruded  into  his  country;  and  that  certain 

I    castles  and  lands  in  the  county  of  Sligo 

i  should  be  restored  to  him.  The  Mac  Mahons 
complained  of  the  injuries  done  to  their  sept 

i  by  sir  William  Fitzwilliams.  Other  chiefs 
bad  similarly  their  grievances  to  state. 

Some  of  these  were  judged  reasonable, 
and  upon  others  no  opinion  was  pronounced, 
hut  the  Irish  were  informed  that  it  would 

i    he  necessary  to  refer  the  whole  to  the  final 
decision  of  the  queen.    But  the  chiefs  be- 
'  came  more  insolent,  as  the  commissioners 

I talked  more  moderately,  and  when  the  latter 
proposed  as  conditions  that  the  insurgents 


should  lay  down  their  arms,  admit  sheriffs 
into  their  countries  (which  they  had  formerly 
agreed  to  do),  repair  the  forts  they  had  de- 
molished, leave  the  garrisons  unmolested, 
make  restoration  on  their  side,  and  disclose  i 
their  transactions  with  foreign  princes,  they  I 
indignantly  broke  off  the  conference,  and 
refused  their  consent  to  any  further  suspen-  1 
sion  of  hostilities  than  a  truce  of  a  few  \ 
days. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  truce,  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  the  lord  deputy  and  the 
lord  general  again  marched  to  Armagh  with 
an  imposing  force,  with  the  design  of  penetrat-  i 
ing  into  the  heart  of  the  insurgent  country.  ! 
Tyrone  immediately  abandoned  the  fort  of 
the  Blackwater,  pulled  down  his  own  castle 
at  Dungannon,  burned  that  town  and  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  then  sought  an 
asylum  with   his  followers  in  the  woods. 
The   two    English    commanders  entered 
Tyrone,  and  proclaimed  the  earl  a  traitor, 
but  he   had    so   effectually  wasted    the  | 
country,  that  they  were  soon  obliged  to  1 
return  to  Armagh,  where  they  fortified  the 
cathedral  church,  the  town  having  been  j 
burnt  before  their  arrival.    As  the  English 
army  retired,  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  again 
made  their  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  large  | 
army,  and  followed  in  its  track,  harassing  i 
the  English  soldiers  whenever  an  opportu-  j 
nity  presented  itself.    The  country  was  still 
too  much  wasted  to  support  the  English 
army,  which,  therefore,  after  leaving  gar-  j 
risons  with  provisions  and  stores  in  Armagh  j 
and  Monaghan,  fell  back  to  Newry.  At 
Dundalk,  the  lord  deputy  placed  the  entire 
command  of  the  army  left  in  Ulster  in  the 
hands  of  sir  John  Norris,  and  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  forces  under  his  own  command 
returned  to  Dublin,  to  proceed  against  the 
insurgents  who  still  held  out  in  the  Wick- 
low  mountains. 

The  efforts  of  the  insurgents  were  now  , 
directed  chiefly  against  the  garrisons  of 
Armagh  and  Monaghan,  which  from  their 
strong  ramparts  set  their  assailants  at  defi- 
ance. At  the  beginning  of  September, 
however,  it  was  found  uecessary  to  revictual 
both  ports,  and  the  two  Norrises,  with  the 
array,  marched  from  Newry  to  Armagh  for 
this  purpose,  which  they  effected  without 
any  difficulty,  but  the  Irish  determined  to 
intercept  them  on  their  return,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  seized  upon  the  pass  of  Clon- 
tibret,  near  a  little  river  in  a  valley  enclosed 
by  small  hills.  Here  the  earl  of  Tyrone 
had  posted  himself  with  a  large  body  of 
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horse,  besides  his  galloglasscs  and  kernes; 
and,  when,  on  the  5th  of  September,  the 
English    army    appeared,   unconscious  it 
would  seem  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
O'Neill  suddenly  attacked  them  with  his 
;  cavalry.    Sir  John  Norris,  who  was  in  his 
doublet  and  hose  mounted  on  an  English 
gelding,  and,  therefore,  not  aecoutred  for 
heavy  service,     did,"  as  we  are  told  "  most 
valiantly  encounter"  the   earl  of  Tyrone. 
The  English,  according  to  their  own  account, 
were  hard  pressed,  and  suffered  from  the 
disadvantage  of  the  ground  and  the  galling 
fire  of  the  Irish  shot  from  a  position  which 
overlooked  them,  as  well  as  from  their  supe- 
1  riority  in  cavalry.    Sir  John  Norris's  horse 
received  four  shots,  and  sunk  under  hiin, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  his 
troop  and  new  mount  himself.    He  received 
:  himself  two  wounds,  one  across  the  belly, 
the  other  in  his  right  arm.    His  brother, 
sir  Thomas,  was  shot  through  the  left  thigh. 
Another  of  the  English  officers,  Richard 
,  Wringfield,  was  severely  wounded.  Neither 
party  seems  to  have  gained  any  great  ad- 
I  vantage  in  this  encounter,  but  the  English 
j  were  glad  to  continue  their  march  to  Newry 
without  any  further  interruption.  The 
earl  of  Tyrone  drew  off  his  soldiers  and  re- 
treated, with  a  loss,  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish account  of  sixty  of  his  men.    The  loss 
of  the  English  was  estimated  at  twelve  slain 
and  thirty  wounded. 

The  Irish  claimed  this  as  a  great  victory, 
and  their  account  of  it  shows  how  much 
exaggeration  there  is  in  the  native  anna- 
lists of  this  period.*   Some  of  the  historians 
j  i  who  wrote  subsequently  to  the  event,  tell 
I  ;  us  that  the  life  of  their  great  champion, 
!  |  Tyrone,  was  on  this  occasion  in  imminent 
I  danger.      An    English    commander  from 
I  Meath,  named  Sedgrave,  said  to  be  the 
1  strongest  and  most  valiant  man  in  the  pale, 
galloped  with  a  troop  of  horse  across  the 
ford  to  charge  O'Neill's  cavalry,  which  was 
on  the  other  side.  The  Ulster  chieftain  rode 
forward  to  receive  him,  and  the  two  com- 
manders met  in  single  combat,  while  the 
troops  on  both  sides  stood  as  spectators  of 
the  contest.    Both  were  cased  in  armour, 
and  their  spears  shivered  to  pieces  against 
their  breast-plates  at  the  first  encounter. 
They  then  fought  with  their  swords;  but 
as  Tyrone  was  expert  at  the  use  of  his 

•  Our  account  of  this  encounter  U  taken  chiefly 
from  a  contemporary  letter  printed  in  "  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  her  Time**."  It  must  relate  to  the  name 
affair  as  that  called  by  the  Irish  historians  the  battle 


weapon,  Sedgrave  obtained  no  advantage, 
upon  which,  determined  to  trust  to  his  own 
strength,  he  closed  in  with  his  antagonist, 
grasped  him  by  the  throat,  and  they  both 
rolled  from  their  horses  to  the  ground. 
There  they  struggled  for  a  few  moments  in 
deadly  strife,  until  Sedgrave,  getting  the  earl 
under  him,  seized  his  sword  to  cut  off"  his 
head.  At  this  instant,  Tyrone  making  a 
desperate  effort,  succeeded  in  gaining  pos- 
session of  his  dagger,  which  he  plunged  | 
into  the  bowels  of  his  antagonist,  who  rolled 
from  him  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  English  army  ! 
marched  again  from  Newry  to  victual  , 
Monaghan,  and  Tyrone's  forces  again  dogged 
them  on  the  road.  But  they  kept  at  a 
respectable  distance,  and  when,  on  one 
occasion,  Norris  attempted  to  bring  them  to 
an  engagement,  the  Irish  cavalry,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  numerous,  fled  from  the 
foot,  and  left  the  latter  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, which  they  did  by  throwing  away 
their  mantles  to  facilitate  their  escape,  and 
leaving  a  part  of  their  baggage  to  the  pur- 
suers. 

These  were  almost  the  only  exploits  per- 
formed by  the  English  army  at  Newry  during 
the  year  1595.  Tyrone,  whose  motives 
were  only  those  of  personal  ambition,  was 
reluctant  in  carrying  his  hostilities  beyond 
the  point  at  which  he  believed  he  could 
frame  an  excuse  in  case  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  sue  for  the  queen's  pardon ;  and  the 
English  ministers  still  hesitated  in  depriving 
him  of  all  hopes  of  mercy.  In  the  letter 
of  lord  Burghley's  secretary,  giving  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Clontibret,  the 
writer  says  in  conclusion,  "  We  do  still  say 
the  carl  offercth  to  come  to  good  condition 
for  his  pardon  ;  and  pray  God  it  prove  true, 
and  her  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  accept 
thereof." 

O'Donncll,  who  was  actuated  by  bitter 
revenge  for  the  wrongs  he  had  received 
from  the  English  government  in  his  long  and 
severe  imprisonment  in  Dublin,  made  war 
on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.  He  had 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  turbulent 
Burkes  of  northern  Connaught,  and  he 
aimed  at  regaining  through  it  the  influence 
which  the  O'Donnells  had  formerly  pos- 
sessed in  Sligo  and  Roscommon.  Soon  after 
George  Bingham's  return  from  his  plun- 

from  the  circumstance  of  the  two 
ng  severely  wounded.  Some  Irish 
nd  that  seven  hundred  of  the  English 
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dering  expedition  to  Donegal,  he  was  trea- 
cherously murdered  in  Sligo  castle  by  one 
of  the   Burkes  who  served  under  him. 
Ulick  Burke,  the  perpetrator  of  this  deed, 
having  seized  upon  the  castle,  sent  a  mes- 
senger in  all  haste  to  O'Donnell,  who  was 
then  in  Tyrone,  but  who  lost  no  time  in 
repairing  to  Sligo,  where  he  took  formal 
possession  of  the  fortress  which  in  former 
days  had  been  so  often  the  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  chieftains  of  Tirconnell 
and  those  of  Connaught.    This  was  in  the 
month   of  June,    1695.    The  arrival  of 
O'Donnell  at  Sligo  castle  became  in  an  in- 
stant the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection 
in  lower  Connaught.     The  chiefs  of  the 
Burkes,  the  Mac  Donnells,  the  O'Connors, 
the  O'Rourkes,  the  Mac  Dermotts,  the  Mac 
Donoghs,  and  others  who  had  suffered 
from  the  severity  of  sir  Richard  Bingham's 
government,  crowded  round  Red  Hugh,  and 
offered  him  their  alliance,  and  withiu 
month  most  of  the  forts  of  the  surrounding 
country  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish.  In 
August  he  returned  to  Donegal,  to  collect  all 
his  own  forces  to  secure  his  recent  good  for- 
tune, and  he  took  into  his  pay  a  large  body  of 
Scots  who  had  just  landed  in  Lough  Foyle. 

With  this  reinforcement,  O'Donnell 
marched  into  Connaught,  leading  a  numer- 
ous army  along  the  borders  of  Sligo  into 
Mayo,  where  he  captured  the  fortress  of 
Castlcmore  in  Costello,  and  then  plundered 
and  burnt  the  country  as  far  as  the  barony 
of  Clare  in  Galway.  Sir  Richard  Bing- 
ham, when  he  was  informed  of  these  ravages, 
assembled  the  English  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, and  proceeded  to  the  borders  of  the 
Curlew  mountains  to  intercept  O'Donnell 
in  his  return.  That  chieftain,  however, 
took  a  different  route,  and  made  his  way 
with  his  plunder  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sligo,  where  Bingham  arrived  before  him, 
and  had  already  commenced  the  siege  of 
Sligo  castle,  when  O'Donnell's  advanced 
parties  came  in  view  of  the  town.  But  all 
Bingham's  attempts  against  the  castle  failed, 
and,  apparently  for  want  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions, he  found  it  necessary  to  retrace  his 
steps  across  the  Curlew  mountains  into  Ros- 
common. Red  Hugh,  however,  knew  too 
well  the  strength  of  the  English  in  sieges 
and  in  the  open  field,  and,  having  secured 
his  plunder,  and  dismissed  his  Scottish 
auxiliaries  who  were  anxious  to  carry  home 
their  share  of  the  spoils,  he  demolished 
Sligo  castle  for  fear  the  English  should 
again  obtain  possession  of  it 
vol.  i.  8  U 


Theobald  Burke,  who  was  popularly  known 
as  Theobald  mac  Walter  Ciotach  (or,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  term, 
Kytagh),  was  the  chief  of  the  insurgent 
Burkes  of  the  north,  and,  supported  by  the 
alliance  of  O'Donnell,  he  had  now  assumed 
the  title  of  Mac  William.    During  O'Don- 
nell's absence,  this  chieftain  attacked  and 
captured  the  castle  of  Belleek  in  Mayo,  and 
defeated  a  body  of  English  troops  sent  to  its 
relief.    But  this  old  Anglo-Irish  sept  was 
soon  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  personal 
rivalry  of  a  number  of  claimants  to  the  title 
which  Theobald  had  assumed,  and  they  were 
on  the  point  of  turning  against  one  another 
the  arms  which  they  had  taken  up  against 
their  English  rulers,  when,  in  the  month  of 
December,  O'Donnell  hastened  into  Con- 
naught with  his  army  to  settle  the  dispute. 
By  his  influence,  his  friend  and  adherent, 
Theobald  Burke,  was  confirmed  in  the  chief- 
tainship, and  was  solemnly  inaugurated  with 
the  title  of  the  Mac  William.    Red  Hugh  I 
kept  his  Christmas  in  Connaught,  and  his  j 
presence  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising 
of  the  Irish,  whose  chiefs  attended  his  court 
as  that  of  their  sovereign  prince.    In  a  short 
time  a  number  of  castles  throughout  the  pro- 
vince were  surprised,  and  in  general  demo- 
lished, for  the  insurgents  continued  to  carry 
on  a  war  of  plunder  and  surprise.    The  dif- 
ferent septs  were  irritated  by  the  severity  of 
Bingham,  who  held  the  hostages  of  Con- 
naught in  the  castle  of  Galway.    When  the 
first  rising  of  the  Burkes  and  other  septs  of 
the  north  took  place  in  the  previous  autumn, 
these  hostages,  aware  of  what  was  going  on, 
made  an  attempt  to  escape,  but  they  were 
intercepted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
some  of  them  slain,  and  the  rest  conducted 
back  to  the  prison.    Sir  Richard  Bingham 
immediately  ordered  them  all  to  be  hanged. 

The  inactivity  of  air  John  Norris  at  Newry 
was  ascribed  partly  to  his  desire  to  persuade 
the  earl  of  Tyrone  to  submit  to  the  queen's 
pardon,  and  partly  to  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  war  between  Norris  and 
the  lord  deputy,  who,  better  acquainted  with 
Tyrone's  crafty  disposition,  and  aware  that 
his  only  reason  for  negotiating  was  to  gain 
time,  in  expectation  of  receiving  powerful 
assistance  from  Spain,  urged  that  the  war 
should  be  pushed  forwards  with  vigour,  and 
that  no  further  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  professions  or  promises  of  the  rebel. 
Norris,  on  the  contrary,  accused  sir  William 
Russell  of  dragging  the  queen  unnecessarily 
into  a  harassing  war  by  his  harsh  and  un- 
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conciliatory  bearing  towards  men  who  had 
grievances  to  complain  of,  and  who  might 
erhaps  be  pacified  by  their  redress.  In 
act,  it  was  now  too  late  to  apply  the  lenient 
remedy,  which  might  have  been  effectual  two 
or  three  years  before;  but  the  queen  and  her 
ministers,  who  dreaded  the  expense  of  this 
Irish  war,  favoured  the  policy  advocated  at 
this  moment  by  Norris,  and  they  gave  encou- 
ragement to  him,  while  they  treated  the 
deputy   with   disfavour,   which  naturally 
widened  the  breach  between  them.  This 
must  necessarily  have  rendered  Russell's 
position  extremely  disagreeable.    A  letter 
from  Elizabeth's  aged  minister  and  favourite 
adviser,  lord  Burghley,  to  his  son,  sir  Robert 
Cecil,  dated  the  30th  of  March,  1596,  will 
show  how  sir  William  Russell  was  looked 
upon  at  this  time  in  the  court  of  thai  queen. 
"  I  understand,"  says  Burghley,  "  that  my 
lord  deputy  hath  given  commandment  by  his 
Frenchman,  that  no  letters  shall  be  suffered 
to  pass  out  of  Ireland  to  me,  but  by  his  lord- 
ship's own  warrant.     What  his  lordship 
meaneth  hereby  I  know  not,  though  1  can 
probably  guess,  for  herein  you  are  also  in- 
cluded.   I  wish  my  lord  had  such  skill  or 
good  luck  in  his  government  as  there  needed 
no  advertisement  or  advise  but  from  himself. 
I  hear  there  comcth  over  with  his  lordship's 
passport  many  soldiers  out  of  Ireland,  more 
able  than  such  as  now  arc  ready  to  go  over ; 
for  so  Proby  writeth  to  me,  how  much  it  is 
misliked,  to  send  from  hence  new  men,  where 
sufficient  men  come  from  thence.  But  I  will 
not  deal  herein,  for  my  lord  deputy  is  pri- 
vately advertised  that  all  his  faults  are  sought 
out  by  me.    I  wish  they  did  not  deserve  to 
be  sought  out." 

At  this  time  a  new  experiment  was  being 
made  in  negotiating,  at  the  request,  it  ap- 
pears, of  Tyrone  himself,  who  with  his  asso- 
ciates are  said  to  have  sent  letters  of  humble 
submission  to  the  queen.  Early  in  the  year 
1596,  the  queen  sent  a  new  commission  to 
sir  John  Norris  and  sir  Geoffrey  Fenton, 
!  giving  them  authority  to  promise  pardon  of 
'  life  and  restoration  of  lands  and  goods  to  the 
|  insurgent  chieftains,  with  a  favourable  hear- 
ing and  consideration  of  all  their  complaints, 
upon  their  humble  submission  to  her  royal 
mercy.  At  Dundalk,  on  the  20th  of  April, 
the  earl  of  Tyrone  made  an  abject  submis- 
sion on  his  knees,  signing  with  his  hand  a 
submission  in  writing,  vowing  "faith  in  the 
i  presence  of  Almighty  God  who  sceth  into 
the  secrets  of  all  men's  hearts,  and  most 
humbly  craving  her  majesty's  mercy  and 

K.C%C% 


pardon  on  the  knees  of  his  heart."  He 
then  formally  accepted  the  queen's  judgment 
upon  his  various  petitions.    His  first,  for 
liberty  of  religion,  was  not  granted.  In 
answer  to  his  demand  of  freedom  from  gar- 
risons and  sheriffs,  he  was  told  that  the 
queen  of  England  would  not  be  prescribed 
how  to  govern.    Having  interceded  for  the 
pardon  of  his  confederate  O'Reilly,  he  was 
told  that  the  queen  misliked  his  attempt  to 
capitulate  for  others,  but  hope  was  given 
that  O'Reilly  would  be  pardoned  on  his  own 
submission.  One  or  two  other  demands  were 
answered  negatively  or  conditionally.  He 
himself  promised  to  desist  from  aiding  the 
insurgents  or  from  intermeddling  with  the 
neighbouring  lords;  to  make  his  country  a 
shire,  and  admit  a  sheriff;  to  renounce  the 
title  of  O'Neill,  which  he  had  formally 
assumed  on  the  death  of  Turlough  Lynogh 
in  the  summer  preceding;  to  confess  all  his 
intelligences  with  foreign  princes  and  all  his 
past  actions  which  might  concern  the  good 
of  the  state ;  to  rebuild  the  fort  and  bridge 
of  the  Blackwater,  and  furnish  the  garrison 
at  all  times  when  required,  on  condition  of 
immediate  payment ;  to  deliver  hostages ;  to 
dismiss  all  his  forces;  and  to  pay  such  rea- 
sonable fine  to  the  queen's   use   as  her 
majesty  should  think  meet.  O'Donnell, 
Maguire,  O'Rourke,  O'Reilly,  and  other 
chieftains,  made  similar  submissions,  and  a 
proclamation  was  made  that  no  further  hos- 
tilities should  be  committed  against  them. 

Scarcely  had  this  treaty  been  concluded, 
when  three  Spanish  pinnaces  arrived  on  the 
northern  coast,  bringing  a  few  men  and  some 
ammunition  and  stores,  with  letters  from 
king  Philip  to  the  Irish  chieftains,  promising 
them  speedy  succours,  and  urging  them  to 
persevere  in  their  meritorious  exertions  in 
the  catholic  cause.  The  stores  were  ad- 
dressed to  O'Donnell,  who  immediately  took 
possession  of  them ;  and  that  chieftain  and 
some  of  the  lesser  Irish  lords  scarcely  con- 
descended to  hide  their  intention  of  evading 
the  late  articles  of  submission.  Some  of 
them  signed  a  paper  inviting  the  king  of 
Spain  to  invade  the  island,  and  promising  to 
join  their  arms  with  his  in  any  enterprise 
against  the  English  government.  Tyrone  is 
understood  to  have  announced  verbally  that 
he  acceded  to  this  league,  and  he  sent  secret 
intelligence  to  Feage  mac  Hugh,  the  chief 
of  the  insurgents  in  Leinster,  as  well  as  to 
the  disaffected  in  Munster,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  preparing  to  assist  them  powerfully, 
and  urging  them  to  take  arms  and  unite  with 
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their  brethren  of  the  north  in  supporting  the 
holy  Catholic  faith ;  yet  he  earned  his  dis- 
simulation so  far,  as  to  send  the  letter  he  had 
received  from  king  Philip  to  the  lord  deputy, 
with  a  protestation  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
late  submission. 

We  have  a  proof  of  the  kind  of  effect 
which  these  conciliatory  attempts  of  the 
English  government  produced  on  the  Irish 
chieftains,  in  the  vain-glorious  account  of 
these  transactions  given  by  the  native  annal- 
ists. They  assure  us  that  when  the  lord 
justice  (deputy)  and  the  council  of  Ireland 
perceived  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
Irish  against  them,  and  that  all  those  whom 
they  had  brought  under  subjection  to  them- 
selves before  that  time  were  joining  in  alli- 
ance with  the  insurgent  Irish  in  opposing 
them,  the  resolution  they  came  to  was  "  to 
send  ambassadors"  to  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell, 
to  "  sue  for  peace  and  truce  from  them."  The 
commissioners,  they  say,  proceeded  to  Dun- 
dalk,  and  sent  messengers  thence  to  O'Neill, 
informing  him  of  their  object,  which  he 
communicated  to  O'Donnell,  and  the  two 
chiefs  went  in  company,  with  a  large  body 
of  cavalry,  to  Foghard,  near  Dundalk. 
There  the  commissioners,  having  "come  to 
them,  related  to  the  chiefs  the  object  which 
had  brought  them,  namely,  that  it  was  to 
treat  for  peace  they  were  sent;  and  they 
related  the  terms  which  the  lord  justice  pro- 
posed, which  were  the  confirmation  of  the 
province  of  Ulster  to  them,  except  the  tract 
of  country  from  Dundalk  to  the  Boyne, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  English  for  a 
long  period  before  that  time;  and  along  with 
that  they  promised,  that  the  English  should 
not  encroach  upon  them  beyond  that  boun- 
dary, except  the  English  who  were  in  Car- 
rickfergus,  in  Carlingford,  and  in  Newry, 
who  were  always  permitted  to  carry  on  com- 
merce and  traffic;  that  no  officers  or  collec- 
tors of  rents  or  tributes  should  be  sent  to 
them,  but  they  to  transmit  to  Dublin  the 
rent  which  had  been  formerly  imposed  on 
their  ancestors;  that  no  hostages  or  sureties 
would  be  demanded  from  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  same  terms  should  be 
extended  to  the  Irish  who  were  in  alliance 
with  O'Donnell  in  the  province  ofConnaught. 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  and  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  province  who  were  along  with  them,  then 
held  a  council  concerning  those  terms  which 
were  conveyed  to  them ;  and  they,  and  the 
chiefs  in  general,  having  considered  for  a 
long  time  on  all  the  treachery  which  had 
I  been  committed  by  the  English  since  their ' 


arrival  in  Ireland,  by  their  false  promises  to 
them,  which  they  had  never  fulfilled  towards 
them ;  the  numbers  of  their  high-born  princes, 
nobles,  and  chiefs,  who,  although  they  had 
been  guilty  of  no  actual  crimes,  came  to  an 
untimely  death,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing  them  of  their  patrimonies,  they 
greatly  dreaded  that  what  was  then  promised 
would  not  be  fulfilled  towards  them,  and 
they  finally  resolved  on  rejecting  the  peace."* 
Such  is  the  statement,  which  bears  untruth 
on  its  face,  of  an  Irish  chronicler  who  was 
alive  at  the  time  these  events  occurred. 

During   this   deceitful   pacification    of  I 
Ulster,  the  earl  of  Tyrone  continued  to  j 
train  his  men  to  arms,  and  multitudes  of  the  { 
Irish  of  other  septs  crowded  to  him  to  be  ! 
disciplined  for  the  greater  struggle  which  it 
required  not  much  penetration  to  see  was 
inevitable.    Sir  John  Norris  seized  upon 
the  interval  to  march  into  Connaught,  to 
grapple  with  the  insurrection  in  that  pro- 
vince, which  had  already  become  too  strong 
for  sir  Richard  Bingham.     Having  been 
joined  at  Athlone  by  the  earls  of  Clanric- 
kard  and  Thomond,  with  all  their  forces, 
Norris  marched  with  a  formidable  army 
through  Roscommon  into   Mayo,  against 
O'Donnell's  protegee  the  new  Mac  William, 
who  still  continued  in  arms.  O'Donnell 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Burkes,  and 
being  joined  also  by  O'Rourke,  O'Connor 
Roc,  Mac  Dcrmott,  O' Kelly,  and  others  of 
the  old  chiefs  of  Connaught,  the  army  of 
the  insurgents  was  superior  to  that  of  their 
opponents,  and  the  two  parties  lay  for  some 
time  encamped  in  face  of  each  other  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river  Robe  in  Mayo, 
neither  army  venturing  to  attack  the  other. 
In  this  position,  to  use  the  words  of  the  j 
Irish  annalist,  "  there  was  a  correspondence  I 
carried  on  between  them  from  both  sides,  | 
as  if  through  peace  and  amity,  though  such 
in  truth  was  not  the  case,  but  to  inspect  and 
reconnoitre,  and  to  deceive  each  other  if 
they  possibly  could."    At  length  the  Eng- 
lish army  fell  short  of  provisions,  and  then 
made  a  retrograde  movement  into  Galway. 

When  the  lord  general  sent  pressing  mes- 
sages to  the  deputy  for  provisions  and  rein- 
forcements, the  latter,  secretly  rejoicing  at 
Norris's  embarrassments,  replied  merely  that 
the  country  might  supply  the  wants  of  his 

*  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  under  the  year  j 
159(5.    These  Annals,  it  may  be  observed,  are  alwavs 
partial,  and  more  or  less  exaggerated,  where  ifie  I 
lonmir  of  the  O'Uonnells  and  their  allies  arc  con- 
cerned, 
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army,  and  that  he  required  all  his  men 
nearer  home ;  for  he  was  then  engaged  in 
an  expedition  against  Feige  mac  Hugh  and 
the  mountaineers  of  Wicklow.  Subse- 
quently, however,  Russell  marched  to 
Norris's  assistance,  and  then  their  united 
force  soon  quelled  the  insurrection  in  Con- 
naught.  One  stronghold  after  another  sur- 
rendered to  their  arms,  and  the  rebels 
submitted,  or  fled  to  their  secret  haunts; 
those  who  adopted  the  former  course, 
pleaded  in  their  own  defence  that  they  had 
been  forced  into  rebellion  by  the  intolerable 
tyranny  of  sir  Richard  Bingham.  Impa- 
tient at  the  ready  ear  with  which  these 
complaints  were  listened  to  in  England, 
Bingham  left  Ireland  without  permission, 
and  presented  himself  at  court.  Instead  of 
hearing  his  defence,  the  queen  ordered  him 
to  be  committed  to  prison,  and  appointed, 
as  his  successor  in  the  government  of  Con- 
naught,  sir  Conyers  Clifford,  a  gentleman 
who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation in  Ireland,  for  the  Irish  annalists 
assure  us  that  "  there  did  not  come  of  the 
English  into  Ireland  in  the  latter  times  a 
better  man."  On  Clifford's  arrival  at  Gal- 
way,  two  of  the  more  distinguished  of  the 
insurgents,  O'Connor  Roe  and  Mac  Der- 
mott,  deserted  the  Irish  confederacy,  and 
presented  themselves  before  him,  to  confirm 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

Bingham,  who  was  now  in  disgrace,  was 
sent  over  to  Ireland  in  the  custody  of  sir 
Conyers  Clifford,  and  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  hear  his  cause  in  Connaught, 
where  his  accusers  had  every  opportunity 
of  proving  the  charges  which  had  been  so 
loudly  urged  against  him.  Yet  they  appear 
to  have  been  so  frivolous  or  unfounded,  that 
he  was  entirely  acquitted,  and  subsequently 
restored  to  the  queen's  favour. 

As  Connaught  was  thus  appeased,  the 
position  of  affairs  in  Ulster  became  again 
threatening.  The  earl  of  Tyrone  had  shown 
no  disposition  to  fulfil  his  treaty.  On  the 
contrary,  he  began  to  talk  loudly  of  his 
wrongs,  and  he  insolently  added  to  the  list 
the  recent  hostilities  against  "  his  friend," 
Feage  mac  Hugh  and  his  adherents  in 
Leinster,  who  were  actually  in  arms 
against  the  crown.  Underpretext  of  retal- 
iation for  this  injury,  Tyrone  suddenly 
marched  to  Armagh,  cut  off  that  fortress 
from  communication  with  the  other  gar- 
risons, and  succeeded  in  forcing  it  to  sur- 
render before  sir  John  Norris  could  arrive 
to  its  relief.    The  capture  of  Armagh  is  said 


to  have  been  the  result  of  a  stratagem.  A 
convoy  of  provisions  had  been  sent  thither 
from  Dundalk  when  Tyrone  was  approach- 
ing against  it,  and  this  was  surprised  by 
night  by  the  Irish  chieftain,  and  its  escort 
made  prisoners.    Tyrone  ordered  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  to  be  stripped,  and  clothed  an 
equal  number  of  his  own  men  in  their  uni- 
forms, whom  he  posted  in  the  ruins  of  a 
monaster)*  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  of 
Armagh,  under  the  command  of  Con  O'Neill. 
At  break  of  day,  the  earl  suddenly  appeared 
with  a  larger  body  of  his  men,  and  attacked 
Con's  party  in  the  ruin.    The  English  in 
Armagh  imagined  that  it  was  their  convoy 
from  Dundalk  attacked  by  the  Irish,  and 
one  half  of  the  garrison  was  immediately 
sent  out  to  their  assistance.    Hitherto,  the 
sham  combatants  had  only  loaded  their 
guns  with  powder ;  but  when  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  reached  the  spot,  they  were 
astonished  at  being  attacked  by  both  parties, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  rest  of  the 
Irish  forces,  which  had  been  concealed  in 
the  ruin,  came  upon  them  behind.  Thus 
surrounded,  the  English  were  all  slaughtered; 
upon  which  Armagh  was  surrendered,  on 
condition  that  the  remainder  of  its  garrison, 
under    its   commander,  Francis  Stafford, 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  without  inter- 
ruption to  Dundalk. 

When  Norris  arrived  on  the  borders  of 
Ulster,  instead  of  exacting  a  severe  ven- 
geance for  this  unprovoked  insult,  recourse 
was  had  again  to  the  weak  and  infatuated 
policy  of  negotiating.  A  commission  had 
just  arrived  from  England  for  treating  once 
again  with  the  earl  of  Tyrone ;  and  as  that 
chieftain  appears  to  have  entered  into  these 
petty  hostilities  for  the  mere  sake  of  keeping 
the  insurrection  alive,  and  in  the  confidence 
that  as  usual  he  should  be  able  to  find  an 
excuse  to  plead  before  the  English  govern- 
ment, he  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  pursuing  his  old  system  of  dissembling. 
He  was  probably  disappointed  in  the  pros- 
pect of  immediate  succour  from  Spain,  and 
thought  that  his  plans  of  insurrection  were 
not  sufficiently  matured  to  allow  him  to  ven- 
ture on  raising  the  mask.  He,  therefore, 
entered  into  treaty  with  the  commissioners, 
and,  still  refusing  to  present  himself  within 
the  walls  of  a  town,  he  met  them  in  the 
open  fields  near  Dundalk,  where,  he  being 
on  one  side  of  a  brook  and  they  on  the  other, 
he  took  off  his  hat,  and  holding  it  with  great 
show  of  reverence  in  his  hand,  he  declared 
that  he  was  come  there  not  only  to  show  his 
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duty  to  them  as  her  majesty's  commissioners, 
but  his  earnest  desire  to  become  and  con- 
tinue a  dutiful  subject.  After  some  con- 
versation, in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  wrongs 
he  pretended  to  hare  received,  and  they  on 
his  misdeeds,  he  confessed  the  latter  with 
expressions  of  great  remorse,  and  protested 
before  God  and  heaven  that  "  there  was  no 
prince  nor  creature  whom  he  honoured  as 
he  did  her  majesty,  nor  any  nation  of  people 
that  he  loved  or  trusted  more  than  .the 
English."  And  he  further  protested  that, 
if  tlie  queen  would  again  please  to  accept 
of  him  as  a  subject,  and  take  such  course 
with  him  as  he  might  be  so  continued,  he 
doubted  not  but  to  redeem  all  his  faults 
past  with  some  notable  services.  After 
making  a  feigned  confession  of  all  he  knew 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
in  which  he  laid  most  of  those  transactions 
to  the  charge  of  O'Donnell,  the  earl  passed 
over  the  brook  to  the  commissioners,  and 
there  with  great  reverence  saluted  them, 
and  with  hat  in  hand,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  desired  God  to  take  vengeance  on 
him,  if  (her  majesty  vouchsafing  to  make 
him  a  subject,  and  to  cause  the  articles  of 
Dundalk  to  be  kept  to  him)  he  would  not 
continue  faithful,  and  desired  never  to  see 
Christ  in  the  face,  if  he  meant  not  as  he 
spoke. 

At  the  very  moment  that  Tyrone  was 
making  these  deceitful  professions,  his  friend 
and  ally  O'Donnell  was  engaged  in  the 
wildest  acts  of  hostility  against  the  English. 
When  sir  Conyers  Clifford  was  appointed  to 
the  lord  presidency  of  Connaught,  an  Irish 
chieftain  of  that  province,  O'Connor  Sligo, 
tl»e  head  of  the  O'Connors  of  northern  Con- 
naught,  who  had  been  in  England,  was  sent 
back  in  the  hope  that  he  would  form  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Burkes  and  the  O'Don- 
nells,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  joined  by 
the  O'Donoghs  and  the  O'Harts  and  others, 
who  deserted  the  banner  of  the  insurgents 
to  join  that  of  their  old  and  legitimate  supe- 
rior. The  territory  of  these  chiefs  was 
immediately  invaded  and  plundered  merci- 
lessly by  O'Donnell's  troops.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  (1597)  Red  Hugh  prepared 
for  more  extensive  havoc.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  January  he  assembled  a  large  army, 
amounting  to  three  thousand  foot  and  two 
hundred  horse,  in  Brcffny,  and  with  the 
Mac  William  and  other  new  chiefs  of  Con- 
naught,  marched  thence  through  the  plains 
of  Roscommon  into  the  very  heart  of  Clan- 
rickard,  a  great  part  of  which  extensive 


district  was  soon  laid  waste  by  their  fearful 
ravages.  On  the  15th  of  January,  they 
attacked  and  gained  possession  of  the  town 
of  Athenry,  which  had  entirely  recovered 
from  the  damages  of  former  wars,  and  was 
again  become  a  flourishing  town.  The  in- 
surgents remained  that  night  in  the  town, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  turned 
out,  after  stripping  them  stark  naked,  with- 
out leaving  them  a  rag  to  cover  themselves 
with.  Next  day  they  carried  out  of  the 
town  every  article  of  any  value  that  could 
be  removed,  and  then  committed  the  town 
to  the  flames.  O'Donnell  then  attacked 
Galway,  and  burnt  some  houses  in  the  sub- 
urbs, but  he  was  eventually  repulsed  by  the 
citizens.  The  Mac  Dermotts  and  several 
other  Irish  septs  who  had  recently  made 
their  peace  with  the  English  government, 
encouraged  by  their  great  force  and  suc- 
cess, deserted  the  English  standard  to  join 
these  invaders.  The  O'Reillys  rose  in  a 
simultaneous  rebellion,  and  burnt  the  town 
of  Kells.  O'Connor  Sligo  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  allegiance,  and  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  English 
and  Irish,  he  made  an  attempt  to  intercept 
the  plunderers  as  they  were  returning  em- 
barrassed with  their  spoils  to  the  north. 
O'Donnell,  however,  reached  his  home  with- 
out any  serious  interruption,  having  left  his 
allies  in  Connaught  to  continue  the  war 
against  the  friends  of  O'Connor. 

The  latter  found  an  efficient  ally  in  one 
of  the  Burkes  in  rivalry  with  O'Donnell's 
Mac  William,  a  chief  of  considerable  in- 
fluence known  popularly  by  the  name  of 
Theobald  of  the  shins,  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Grace  O'Malley.  This  chief,  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  English  amid 
the  general  turbulence  of  his  sept,  gathered 
his  friends  and  followers  and  joined  O'Con- 
nor Sligo  and  sir  Conyers  Clitford,  who  had 
now  taken  possession  of  his  presidency, 
having  arrived  with  fresh  English  troops; 
under  his  command  they  all  entered  the 
country  of  the  Mac  William,  deposed  Theo- 
bald mac  Walter  Ciotach,  and  retaliated  for 
the  ravages  committed  in  Clanrickard  by 
plundering  his  adherents.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  summer,  during  the  absence 
of  the  English  army,  O'Donnell  marched 
again  into  Mayo  and  restored  the  Mac 
William,  leaving  him  a  large  body  of  his 
own  troops,  under  his  brother  Rory  O'Don- 
nell, the  tanist  of  Tirconnell,  to  support 
him.  O'Connor  and  Theobald  of  the  ships 
joined  again  to  march  against  the  Mac 
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William;  while  Clifford,  with  the  earl  of j 
Clanrickard  and  Thomond,  the   baron  of' 


Inchiquin,  and  other  chiefs,  marched  north- 
ward by  the  Slieve  Gauts,  or  Ox  Moun- 
tain, to  Colloony  on  the  main  road  into 
Tirconnell,  hoping  to  intercept  O'Donnell's 
troops  in  their  retreat.  The  latter,  with  the 
Mac  William,  gathered  together  their  people 
and  property,  and  marching  over  the  Ox 
Mountain  and  proceeding  by  a  different 
route  to  that  which  their  enemies  expected 
they  would  have  taken,  reached  Tirconnell 
with  the  loss  only  of  a  part  of  their  booty. 

The  earl  of  Tyrone  remained  during  this 
time  at  peace,  and  when,  early  in  March, 
the  commissioners  announced  to  him  that 
they  had  received  full  power  from  England 
to  conclude  the  treaty,  he  agreed  with  ex- 
pressions of  joy  to  meet  them  at  Dundalk 
on  the  second  of  April  for  that  purpose. 
Within  two  or  three  days  after,  on  the  15th 
of  March,  he  began  to  adopt  his  old  subter- 
fuges, pretending  that  his  pledges  were  not 
changed  according  to  covenant,  and  that  it 
was  too  early  to  bring  together  his  confed- 
erates. The  commissioners  now  adopted  a 
higher  tone,  showing  the  futility  of  his 


excuses,  and  protesting  that  it  was  his  last 
chance  of  pardon,  as  the  queen  would  no 
longer  be  abused  by  his  fair  promises  and 
delays.  At  the  same  time  they  received 
letters  from  the  secretary  of  state,  inform- 
ing them  of  her  majesty's  displeasure  that 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  was  so  long  de- 
layed, and  ordering  them  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing in  a  town  as  a  submission  of  rebels, 
not  in  a  field  as  a  parley ;  declaring  the 
queen's  resolution,  that  if  the  treaty  were 
not  concluded  at  once,  she  would  hear  no 
more  of  it,  but  use  her  utmost  exertions  to 
destroy  her  enemies;  and  concluding  with 
excuses  for  not  addressing  a  communication 
on  the  subject  to  the  lord  deputy. 

The  latter  seemed  now  to  have  lost  en- 
tirely the  confidence  of  the  court.  The 
young  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  now  the 
favourite,  is  said  to  nave  been  his  secret 
enemy,  and  to  have  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  discredit  him  with  the  queen. 
Wearied  with  the  annoyances  to  which  he 
was  every  day  exposed,  sir  William  Russell 
at  length  obtained  his  recal,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  month  of  May,  1597,  by  lord 
Burgh. 


I 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  LORD  BUBGn ;  HIS  DEATH;  INCREASING  TROFBI.E8  IN  CONNACOnT  AND  ULSTER; 

BATTLE  OP  THE  BLACKWATEH. 


ord  Burgh,  or  Borough, 
a  Lincolnshire  baron, 
and  a  commander  who 
had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  continental 
wars,  was  said  to  have 
bei-n  appointed  through 
the  interest  of  the  earl 
i  ('  Essex,  as  n  mortii  /ation  tO  sir  John 
Morris,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  quarrel 
in  England,  and  to  whom  he  was  therefore 
likely  to  be  especially  disagreeable.  A  vio- 
lent jealousy  had  arisen  between  Essex  and 
N orris,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  latter 
had  received  a  command  in  Brittany  to  which 
the  earl  aspired.  It  was  now  made  a  subject 
of  complaint  that  N orris  had  done  no  exploit 
worthy  of  his  military  reputation  in  this  war 
against  the  rebels  in  Ulster;  and,  soon  after 
526 

-  s  


the  arrival  of  the  deputy,  at  the  very  moment 
when  there  seemed  to  be  promise  of  occupa- 
tion for  his  talents,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
command  in  the  north,  and  sent  to  administer 
the  presidency  of  Munster,  which  he  had  for 
some  time  nominally  held.  He  there  pined 
away  under  the  feeling  of  unmerited  neglect 
which  had  been  shown  to  him,  and  in  an 
office  which  was  not  suited  to  his  taste  and 
talents,  and  he  soon  afterwards  died,  as  it 
was  understood,  of  chagrin. 

The  new  deputy  found  a  large  portion  of  the 
island  in  open  rebellion.  Only  a  few  strong 
places  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Ulster;  nearly  all  Connaught  was  in 
arms ;  and  the  sons  of  Feage  mac  Hugh,  who 
had  been  assassinated  by  one  of  his  kinsmen, 
hired  (it  was  said)  by  the  deputy  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  continued  to  head  the  insur- 
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gents  in  Lcinster;  while,  to  complicate  the 
difficulties  of  the  government,  the  nephews 
of  the  earl  of  Ormond  rose  in  rebellion  in 
Munster.  Lord  Burgh  came  with  the  pro- 
fessed intention  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
system  of  negotiations,  and  reducing  the 
insurgents  by  force  of  arms. 

The  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  had  been  feign- 
ing different  excuses  for  delaying  from  time 
to  time  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Dun- 

|  dalk,  and  who,  when  he  heard  that  sir  Wil- 
liam Russell  was  to  be  recalled,  pretended 
unwillingness  to  treat  further  with  a  governor 
who  was  going  out  of  office,  wrote  to  lord 

j  Burgh  immediately  on  his  arrival,  demand- 
ing a  farther  truce,  which  was  granted  for  a 

1  month,  but  the  lord  deputy  refused  to  listen 
to  any  further  negotiations.  At  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  deputy,  having  assembled  his 
army  at  Drogheda  on  the  20th  of  July, 

j  marched  boldly  into  Tyrone,  and  having 
forced  his  way  through  the  passes  in  the 

i  neighbourhood  of  Armagh,  attacked  and 
captured  the  fort  of  Blackwater,  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  Tyrone's  rebel- 
lion. The  English  then  crossed  the  river, 
and  erected  a  new  fort  on  the  other  bank  of 
the  Blackwater.  While  thus  occupied,  the 
earl  of  Tyrone,  who  with  his  army  occupied 
the  neighbouring  forest,  showed  himself  with 
the  design  of  interrupting  the  works,  and 
was  only  driven  back  to  the  woods  after  a 
very  obstinate  skirmish,  in  which  the  lord 
deputy's  brother-in-law,  sir  Francis  Vaughan, 
with  some  other  English  officers,  and  two 
foster-brothers  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  were 
slain.  The  earl  of  Kildare,  with  true  Irish 
feelings,  took  the  death  of  his  foster-brothers 
so  much  to  heart,  that  he  left  the  army 
broken-spirited,  and  died  of  a  sudden  sick- 
ness almost  immediately  after  reaching 
Drogheda.  The  deputy  remained  with  the 
army  at  the  Blackwater,  until  he  had  finished 
the  new  fort,  and  then,  leaving  a  garrison  in 
it,  he  returned  to  Dublin.  The  Irish  leaders 
magnified  the  skirmish  near  that  river  into  a 
magnificent  victory,  and,  under  the  title  of 

;  the  battle  of  Druimfliuch,  it  was  related 

,  exultingly  as  an  encouragement  to  the  insur- 
gents in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

When  the  deputy  was  preparing  to  march 
into  Ulster,  he  sent  directions  to  sir  Conyers 
Clifford  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack  upon 
O'Donnell,  in  order  to  hinder  that  chieftain 
from  joining  his  forces  with  those  of  the 

\  carl  of  Tyrone.  The  latter  had  been  no  less 
I   active  in  endeavouring  to  create  embarrass- 
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ments  to  his  enemies,  by  stirring  up  revolts 
in  other  parts  of  the  island.  Tyrrell,  one  of 
the  degenerate  English,  who  now  and  subse- 
quently distinguished  himself  by  his  daring 
exploits  against  the  government,  was  sent 
into  Leinstcr  with  a  body  of  five  hundred 
men,  to  assist  the  disaffected  septs  of  that 
province  in  making  a  formidable  diversion  in 
his  favour;  and  Tyrone's  agents  were  dis^ 
patched  to  every  part  of  Connaught  to  urge 
them  to  rise  and  obstruct  the  progress  of  sir 1  j 
Conyers  Middleton  in  his  march  to  the  north. 

Clifford  had  been  joined  by  the  earls  of 
Clanrickard  and  Thomond,  the  baron  of 
Inchiquin,  and  other  chiefs,  and  their  com- 
bined forces  assembled  at  Boyle  on  the  24th 
of  July.  They  marched  thence  to  Sligo, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  river  Erne,  the  | 
fords  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  enemy  j 
in  strong  bodies.  In  forcing  a  passage  across 
this  river,  the  baron  of  Inchiquin  was  slain ! 
by  a  musket  shot.  They  now  continued 
their  march,  and  on  the  same  day,  the  31st 
of  July,  they  reached  Ballyshannon,  whither 
their  ordnance  and  stores  were  brought  in 
ships.  The  castle  of  Ballyshannon  was  de- 
fended by  a  strong  garrison,  under  an  expe- 
rienced Scottish  commander,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  formidable  battery  to  which  it  was 
exposed,  promised  to  stand  a  long  siege. 
While  occupied  with  it,  towards  the  middle 
of  August,  Clifford  found  himself  threatened 
by  O'Donnell  and  an  army  of  no  less  than 
two  thousand  men ;  and  his  small  force,  not 
exceeding  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  and  on 
foot,  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by 
their  enemies.  He  was  thus  compelled  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat,  which  he  executed  with 
so  much  skill  and  courage,  that,  although 
constantly  harassed  by  O'Donnell's  forces  in 
a  march  of  thirty  miles,  he  performed  it  with 
little  loss. 

A  more  serious  disaster  had  fallen  upon 
the  English  arms  in  another  quarter.  As 
Tyrrell  advanced  into  Meath  with  the  men 
sent  by  Tyrone  to  the  assistance  of  the 
insurgents  of  Leinster,  he  was  joined  by 
young  O'Connor  Faly,  with  some  of  the  dis- 
affected Irish  of  the  old  district  of  Offaly. 
A  body  of  a  thousand  men  was  hastily  col- 
lected in  the  English  pale,  and  marched, 
under  command  of  young  Barn  wall,  son  of 
lord  Trimbleston,  to  oppose  these  insurgents; 
but  they  were  drawn  into  an  ambush  in  a  | 
difficult  pass,  since  known  as  Tyrrell's  Pass,  | 
where  the  disadvantages  of  the  position,  and 
the  experienced  valour  of  their  Irish  assail- 
ants, overbalanced  the  inequality  of  numbers. 
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The  government  troops  were  nearly  all  cut 
to  pieces,  and  their  young  leader  was  sent  a 
prisoner  to  the  earl  of  Tyrone. 

This  disaster,  added  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Connaught  expedition  into  Tirconnell,  and 

i  the  return  of*  the  lord  deputy  from  the 
Blackwatcr,  discouraged  the  English,  and 
raised  everywhere  the  spirits  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  earl  of  Tyrone  had  assembled 
his  forces  on  the  Blackwater,  and  used  his 
utmost  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  lord 
Burgh's  new  fort.  The  latter,  pressed  with 
solicitations  from  the  garrison,  reassembled 

|  his  army,  and  marched  to  Armagh,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  with  victuals  and  stores 

|  to  the  Blackwater,  harassed  on  the  way  by 
the  Irish,  who,  however,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  stop  his  progress,  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  into  their  woods.    After  having 

i  relieved  the  fort  of  the  Blackwater,  the 

!  deputy  declared  his  intention  of  continuing 
his  march  into  the  very  heart  of  Tyrone,  and 
visiting  the  earl's  chief  fortress  at  Dungan- 
non,  a  design  condemned  by  some  of  his 
officers  as  an  act  of  great  temerity,  in  which 
he  might  have  compromised  the  safety  of  his 
army.  But  it  was  frustrated  by  a  sudden 
malady  with  which  the  lord  deputy  was 
attacked  so  severely  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  carry  him  back  in  a  horse  litter  to 
Armagh,  harassed  all  the  way  by  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  and  his  disease  gained  so  fast 
upon  him,  that  he  died  in  the  course  of  his 
further  progress  from  Armagh  to  Newry. 
The  Irish  boasted,  apparently  without  any 
foundation  in  truth,  that  lord  Burgh  died  of 
the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  skir- 
mishing with  them;  and  they  hailed  the 
intelligence  of  his  death  with  feelings  of 
triumph  and  joy,  for  their  leaders  are  said  to 
have  dreaded  the  military  talents  which  this 
deputy  was  believed  to  possess.  His  loss  was 
an  equal  discouragement  to  the  English, who 
had  formed  high  expectations  of  the  services 
which  he  was  to  perform  against  the  rebels. 
The  council  at  Dublin  met  and  chose  for  his 
temporary  successor,  with  the  usual  title  of 

j  lord  justice,  sir  Thomas  Norris,  who  had 

!  succeeded  his  brother  sir  John  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Munster.  Norris  repaired  imme- 
diately to  Dublin,  but  he  appears  to  have 
accepted  the  government  with  reluctance, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  despatched  a  messenger 
to  court  to  request  that  he  might  not  be 
continued  in  it.  He  was  already  suffering 
from  a  severe  malady ;  and  after  exercising 
his  office  about  a  month,  he  died  before 
giving  up  the  reins  into  the  hands  of  a  suc- 
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cessor.  The  civil  government  of  Ireland  was 
now  committed  to  the  lord  chancellor  (arch- 
bishop Loftus)  and  the  chief  justice  (sir  Ro-  . 
bert  Gardiner),  while  the  military  command  ! 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Ormondr 
with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  of  the  army. 

The  sudden  change  its  the  government 
added  to  the  confusion  which  at  this  mo-  ■ 
ment  reigned   in  almost  every  part  of  ' 
Ireland.     Shortly  after  the  retreat  of  sir  J 
Conycrs  Clifford,  OTJonncll  marched  into  j 
Connaught,  and  entering  Roscommon  by 
surprise,  ravaged  the  country,  and  escaped  i 
without  interruption.    Maguire,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  of  the  O'Neills,  invaded  Meath, 
and  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of  MnJ- 
lingar.    The  new  Mac  William  and  other 
insurgents  in  Connaught  remained  inarms, 
and  kept  that  province  in  a  continual  state 
of  excitement.    Even  the  death  of  the  baron 
of  Inchiquin  was  a  cause  of  turbulence,  for 
a  dispute  between  the  O'Briens  and  Burkes 
for  the  succession  to  a  part  of  his  property 
led  to  a  pitched  battle  between  the  two 
parties,  in  which  many  persons  were  skin.  | 
The  rebels  in    Leinster,  encouraged   by  I 
Tyrrell's  victory  and  under  his  guidance,  ■ 
kept  the  government  in  continual  alarm j 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.    To  in-  1 
crease  the  mortifications  of  the  English,  the , 
garrison  of  Carrickfergus,  under  its  gover- 
nor, sir  John   Chichester,  experienced  a 
severe  check  from  the  Scots  of  Clannaboy. 
James  mac  Donncll,  the  son  of  Sarleboy, 
having  placed  a  large  body  of  bis  followers 
in  ambush  in  a  cave  about  four  miles  from 
Carrickfergus,  marched  with  another  portion 
of  his  army  to  make  a  pretended  attack 
upon  the  town.    Sir  John  Chichester,  with 
part  of  the  garrison,  sallied  forth  to  fight  . 
their  assailants,  who,  after  making  a  brief 
show  of  resistance,  turned  their  backs  and  | 
fled.     Chichester,  deceived  by  this  feint,  j 
pursued  eagerly  until  he  had  passed   the  ■ 
cave  where  the  other  Scots  lay  concealed,  t 
when  these  latter  rushed  forth,  and  the  ! 
English  were  surrounded  and  a  great  part ; 
of  them  slain.     Sir  John  Chichester  was  > 
captured  by  some  of  Mac  Donnell's  men, 
and  he  was  immediately  taken  to  a  stone  at 
the  head  of  the  Glynn  in  which  this  battle 
was  fought,  and  beheaded.* 

*  Some  yean  afterwards,  when  Mao  Don n ell  went 

to  Tiew  the  monuments  of  the  Chichcatcrs  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Nicholas  at  Carrickfergus,  seeing  the 
statue  of  his  old  enemy,  sir  John,  he  is  said  to  nave 
inquired, "  How  the  de'il  he  came  to  get  his  head 
again,  for  he  was  lure  he  had  once  cut  it  01TP" 
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In  the  midst  of  these  disorders,  the  earl 
of  Tyrone  had  recourse  to  his  old  practices. 
The  appointment  of  the  new  lords  justices, 
and  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  to  the  military 
command,  took  place  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October,  and  it  was  no  sooner  known  to 
|  Tyrone,  than  he  despatched  a  messenger  to 
the  new  commander,  with  protestations  of 
his  loyalty  and  complaints  of  the  wrongs 
which  had  driven  him  into  rebellion,  appeal- 
ing to  his  feelings  as  a  fellow-countryman  to 
procure  him  the  means  of  obtaining  justice 
and  pardon  and  returning  to  his  obedience. 
Ormond  communicated  this  new  overture  to 
the  queen,  and  was  authorised  to  confer 
with  the  insurgent  chieftain  at  Dundalk, 
where  they  met  on  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  and  Tyrone  made  his  most  hum- 
ble submission  in  writing,  acknowledging 
the  queen's  great  mercy  in  pardoning  him 
and  his  associates  on  their  former  submis- 
sions, and  (repeating  his  favourite  phrase) 
"  upon  the  knees  of  his  heart"  professing 
penitence  for  his  disloyalty.    It  was  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  arms  for 
eight  weeks,  in  order  to  give  the  insurgent 
chiefs  the  opportunity  of  making  a  full 
statement  of  their  grievances,  and  trans- 
mitting it  to  the  queen.    The  earl  of  Tyrone 
engaged  to  recal  his  forces  from  Leinster; 
to  hold   no    correspondence   with  Spain 
during  the  cessation,  and  to  communicate 
to  the  English  government  any  communica- 
tion he  might  receive  from  thence ;  not  to 
commit  or  countenance  any  outrage,  or  aid 
those  who  should  presume  to  violate  the 
truce  ;  to  give  safe  conduct  to  her  majesty's 
officers ;  and  to  victual  the  fort  of  the 
Blackwater.     As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity, 
he  offered  as  a  voluntary  gift  a  supply  of 
forty  beeves  for  the  garrison  of  this  for- 
tress.   The  earl  of  Ormond,  on  behalf  of 
the  English  government,  promised  that  the 
earl's  followers  and  dependents  should  have 
the  same  licence  to  purchase  provisions  in 
the  pale  which  was  to  be  allowed  to  the 
queen's  subjects  in   Ulster;  that  none  of 
Tyrone's  associates  who  agreed  to  the  truce 
should  be  arrested  without  his  consent ; 
and  that  a  strict  peace  should  be  kept 
towards  him  and  his. 

In  February,  the  hopes  of  the  govern- 
ment that  Tyrone's  professions  were  at  last 
sincere,  were  strengthened  by  the  humble 
submission  of  O'Rourke  and  some  other  of 
the  disaffected  chieftains  of  Connaught  to 
sir  Conyers  Clifford.  Another  conference 
with  the  Ulster  chief  was  held  on  the 
vol..  i.  3  x 


fifteenth  of  March,  after  the  queen's  deter- 
mination on  his  complaints  and  promises 
had  been  held,  and  he  was  then  required  to 
renew  his  submission  publicly  and  solemnly; 
to  separate  himself  from  his  confederates, 
disperse  his  forces,  and  dismiss  strangers; 
to  renounce  the  title  of  the  O'Neill,  with 
its  pretended  rights  and  jurisdictions;  to 
repair  the  damages  he  had  formerly  made 
in  the  fort  and  bridge  of  the  Blackwater, 
and  to  furnish  the  garrison  with  provisions 
at  an  equitable  rate;  to  discover  all  his 
transactions  with  Spain ;  to  admit  a  sheriff 
into  his  country  ;  to  pay  a  fine  in  satisfac- 
tion of  his  offence ;  to  deliver  up  all  traitors 
who  should  take  refuge  in  his  territory  ;  to 
surrender  the  sons  of  Shane  O'Neill,  whom 
he  kept  prisoners,  into  the  lands  of  the  earl 
of  Ormond ;  and  to  deliver  up  his  eldest 
son  as  an  hostage  for  the  performance  of 
these  articles. 

But  Tyrone  saw  the  facility  with  which 
the  English  government  listened  to  his  pro- 
mises, and,  not  without  reason,  attributing 
it  to  weakness  and  irresolution,  he  assumed  j 
a  bolder  tone  in  carrying  on  the  negotia- 
tions.    He   now  canvassed   the  queen's 
articles  one  by  one,  and  spoke  dicta  tonally  as 
to  which  he  would  accept  or  refuse.  He 
would  not  engage  to  desert  his  confederates, 
unless  time  were  given  them  to  come  in  and 
submit ;  and  he  demanded  a  safe  conduct 
for  all  strangers  whom  he  should  be  obliged 
to  dismiss.    He  consented  to  renounce  the 
title  of  the  O'Neill,  but  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  rights  formerly  annexed  to  the  chief- 
taincy of  his  country.    He  refused  to  give 
up  the  sons  of  Shane   O'Neill,  because 
although  they  had  escaped  from  prison  in 
Dublin,  he  had  not  received  them  as  pri- 
soners from  the  state.    He  agreed  to  receive 
a  sheriff,  but  he  stipulated  that  the  office ! 
should  be  conferred  on  a  gentleman  of  the ! 
country,  and  he  begged  that  the  appoint- 1 
ment  might  be  deferred  for  a  time.     In  i 
consenting  to  deliver  up  political  offenders! 
who  might  seek  refuge  in  Tyrone,  he  made 
an  exception  in  favour  of  those  who  might ; 
be  obliged  to  fly  to  him  for  succour  inj 
causes  of  conscience,  and  to  which  he  might 
evidently  give  what  interpretation  he  liked. 
He  farther  refused  to  give  his  eldest  son  aa 
a  hostage. 

It  was  necessary  again  to  communicate 
with  England,  in  doing  which  the  earls  of 
Clanrickard  and  Thomond  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  of  Irish  origin  were 
chosen  as  the  agents,  to  sooth  the  prejudices 
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of  the  insurgents.  They  as  well  as  the 
carl  of  Onnond  seem  to  have  believed  in 
Tyrone's  sincerity.  He  had  blinded  them 
by  a  few  ostentatious  displays  of  good-will 
towards  the  government,  under  circumstances 
winch  did  not  affect  his  own  interest.  He 
had  stopped  the  war  in  Leinster,  and  there 
was  a  free  intercourse  between  the  insur- 
gents and  Elizabeth's  faithful  subjects, 
which  appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  wily 
leader  of  the  north  to  extend  his  plans  of 
future  insurrection.  He  had  acted  with 
generosity  towards  the  garrison  of  the 
Blackwater.  The  earl  of  Onnond's  brother, 
James  Butler,  sheriff  of  Tipperary,  having 
been  made  a  prisoner  in  a  fray  with  Brian 
O'Moore,  during  the  period  of  the  truce,  the 
earl  of  Tyrone  compelled  O'Moore  to  set  his 
prisoner  at  liberty.  In  consideration  of  these 
circumstances,  and  influenced  by  the  strong 
representations  of  the  earl  of  Onnond,  the 
queen  consented  to  abate  some  of  her  claims, 
and  his  pardon,  bearing  date  the  11th  of 
April,  1598,  was  drawn  out  and  sealed  with 
i  the  great  seal  of  Ireland. 

It  was  soon,  however,  seen  that  Tyrone, 
who  was  more  and  more  convinced  of  the 
weakness  of  his  enemies,  intended  to  pay  no 
more  attention  to  these  uew  promises  and 
treaties  than  he  had  shown  to  former  ones 
He  scorned  even  to  plead  the  pardon  which 
|  had  been  granted  him,  or  to  go  through  the 
:  forms  of  law  necessary  to  reinstate  him  in 
I  the  condition  of  a  loyal  subject.  He  had 
1  artfully  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  a  year,  no  doubt  in  the  expec- 
tation that  within  that  period  an  army  would 
be  sent  to  Ireland  by  the  king  ol  Spain, 
which  would  enable  him  to  recommence  the 
war  with  better  prospects  of  success ;  but, 
unable  to  effect  his  object  in  this  respect,  he 
determined  not  to  let  the  spirits  of  the  Irish 
cool,  or  give  the  English  government  leisure 
to  undermine  him.  He  knew  that  the  carl 
of  Onnond's  army  was  weak;  and  he  was 
ready  with  excuses  for  recommencing  hos- 
tilities on  any  point  he  liked.  One  of  his 
first  acts  of  rebellion  was  to  send  assistance 
privately  to  the  O'Byrnes,  to  enable  them 
to  recommence  hostilities  in  Wicklow.  He 
gave  car  to  the  complaints  of  Redmond 
Burke  against  his  brother  the  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard,  in  order  to  revive  the  troubles  of 
Connaught.  He  encouraged  O'Rourkc  to 
break  his  agreement  with  sir  Conyers  Clif- 
ford, and  plunder  some  districts  of  West- 
meath. 

The  earl  of  Ormond  marched  in  person 
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against  the  insurgents  in  Leinster,  whil< 
Bagnall,  who  passed  over  to  England  during  j 
the  period  of  the  negotiations,  landed  ii  j 
Wicklow  with  a  strong  body  of  new  forces. ' 
These  latter  were  harassed  by  the  enemy,  ano  j  j 
lost  many  of  their  men  in  the  march.  The  in-  [ 
surgents  in  Leinster,  who  were  now  com-  j 
manded  by  captain  Tyrrel,  Anthony  O'Moore, 
and  Redmond  Burke,  became  every  day 
more  formidable,  and  the  earl  of  Ormond. 
after  a  disastrous  skirmish  in  one  of  the 
mountain  passes,  where  his  nephew  was  slain, 
found  himself  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  forces  under  Bagnall  had  proceeded  to 
the  north,  where  their  presence  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  open  hostilities  of  the  earl 
of  Tyrone.  That  turbulent  chieftain  begaD 
with  an  attempt  to  cut  off  from  its  supplies 
the  English  garrison  of  Annagh ;  for  which 
purpose  he  encamped  with  a  formidable  ar- 
ray of  force  between  that  city  and  the  town 
of  Newry.  The  earl  of  Tyrone's  brother,  i 
Turlougn  O'Neill,  was  serving  at  this  time 
in  the  English  army,  and  he  and  Ty- 
rone's illegitimate  sou,  Con  O'Neill,  who  had 
deserted  on  some  sudden  disgust,  aided  as 
guides,  and  enabled  Bagnall,  whose  head  quar-  I 
ters  were  established  at  Newry,  to  pass  the 
Irish  army  by  an  unfrequented  road,  and  not 
only  to  relieve  Armagh,  but  to  make  a  sud- 
den attack  upon  Tyrone's  camp,  which  caused 
that  chief  to  retire.  Bagnall  was,  however, 
too  weak  to  pursue  him,  and  he  returned  to  \ 
Newry,  leaving  the  insurgent  leader  to  form 
the  siege  of  the  fort  of  the  Blackwater. 

Tyrone  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  over-  | 
come  this  brave  garrison  by  force,  and  he  | 
formed  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  determined  | 
to  reduce  them  by  famine.    The  Irish  gov- 
ernment was  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  this  j 
important  post,  but  it  was  too  much  oecu-  | 
pied  with  the  formidable  insurrection  in 
LeinsteT  to  throw  all  its  force  on  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  north.    While  Ormond  remained 
to  grapple  with  the  enemy  in  the  pale,  rein- 
forcements were  sent  to  Bagnall,  and  lie  was 
ordered  at  any  risk  to  relieve  the  fortress  of 
the  Blackwater.    Tyrone  had,  in  the  mean- 
while, been  joined  by  O'Uonnell  and  the 
other  chieftains  in  alliance  with  him,  and 
his  whole  force  is  acknowledged  by   the  j 
Irish  annalists  to  have  amounted  to  four  j 
thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and  six  hun-  j 
dred  horse,  men  who,  by  the  experience  of 
late  years,  had  been  disciplined  into  skil- 
ful soldiers.    We  have  none  but  the  Irish 
estimate  of  the  force  which  Bagnall  led  from 
Armagh  to  relieve  the  fort  of  the  Blackwater, 
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according  to  which  it  amounted  to  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse,  but  a  comparison  of  the  other  Irish 
accounts  of  the  number  of  the  English  forces 
employed  in  these  wars,  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  this  may  be  a  little  exaggerated. 

The  Irish  army  was  posted  at  a  place 
where  the  plain  was  contracted  into  a  nar- 
row pass,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  marsh, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  bog  and  a  wood.  It 
was  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  ford  of 
the  Blackwater,  and  was  known  as  the  pass 
of  Ath-Buidhe,  or  the  Yellow  Ford.  Tyrone 
had  caused  a  rampart  and  a  deep  ditch  to  be 
thrown  across  the  pass,  behind  which  his 
army  was  stationed;  and  the  confidence  of 
his  men  had  been  raised  by  the  publication 
of  a  prophecy  said  to  have  been  made  by  St. 
Ultan,  that  in  this  spot  the  Irish  should  gain 
a  great  victory.  The  Irish  had  cut  nume- 
rous pits  and  trenches  over  the  plain  in  front 
of  their  position,  which  were  covered  with 
wattles  and  green  sods,  and  they  had  con- 
cealed among  the  woods  and  thickets  five 
hundred  of  their  kernes  to  harass  the  Eng- 
lish in  their  approach. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August, 
the  English  approached  the  Irish  position  in 
battle  array.  As  they  advanced,  they  were 
embarrassed  by  the  pits  and  trenches,  and 
sustained  some  loss  from  the  fire  of  the 
kernes  who  had  been  placed  in  the  woods. 
The  English  were  thus  thrown  into  a  mo- 
mentary confusion,  of  which  the  Irish  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  take  advantage;  but  Bag- 
nall,  who  commanded  in  person  the  first 
division  of  his  army,  encouraged  and  recov- 
ered his  men,  and  led  them  steadily  onwards, 
and  the  rest  followed  with  equal  courage. 
At  length  they  reached  the  entrenchment, 
and  this  having  been  partly  beaten  down  by 
11  agnail's  cannon,  the  first  division  of  the 
English,  under  their  commander,  forced  its 
way  over,  and  were  followed  by  a  second. 
At  this  moment  the  whole  Irish  armv,  led 
by  Tyrone  and  O'Donnell,  rushed  despe- 
rately upon  them,  and,  after  a  furious 
struggle,  the  English  were  repulsed.  Bag- 
nall  soon  rallied  his  men,  and,  fresh  troops 
having  crossed  the  rampart,  he  led  them 
again  to  the  charge.  At  this  moment,  rais- 
ing his  helmet  to  take  a  view  of  the  field, 
he  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball  on  the 

As  we  have  already  had  more  than  one  occasion 
rviug,  there  were  few  of  the 


of  observing,  there  were  few  of  the  great  sept*  which 
were  not  divided  into  loyal  and  disloyal,  under  rival 
chieftains,  and  these  often  fought  against  each  other 
in  the  wars  which  we  are  now  describing.  Among 


forehead,  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  by  the  carelessness 
of  a  gunner,  the  ammunition  of  the  English 
was  blown  up,  and  a  great  number  of  men 
were  killed  by  the  explosion,  which  ren- 
dered the  ordnance  useless.  While  the 
English  were  struck  with  momentary  dismay 
at  this  double  disaster,  Tyrone  rallied  his 
men,  and  rushed  upon  them  with  irresistible 
fury,  and  the  whole  English  army  wavered 
and  fled.  Embarrassed  in  their  flight  by 
the  same  difficulties  of  the  ground  with  which 
they  had  to  contend  in  their  advance,  the 
slaughter  was  great,  and  would  have  been 
still  greater,  had  not  O'Reilly  of  Cavan,  the 
queen's  O'Reilly,*  who  commanded  a  body 
of  Irish  cavalry  in  the  English  service,  and 
was  the  last  to  quit  the  field,  covered  their 
retreat  with  great  bravery.  He  sealed  his 
attachment  to  the  English  government  on 
this  occasion  with  his  life.  According  to  the 
English  accounts,  their  loss  in  this  disastrous 
affair  was,  besides  their  commander,  thirteen 
officers  and  fifteen  hundred  men.  The 
remainder  of  the  army  made  its  way  to 
Armagh. 

The  Irish,  according  to  their  own  account, 
lost  only  two  hundred  men  slain  and  six 
hundred  wounded;  in  fact  the  greatest 
slaughter  took  place  not  in  the  battle,  but 
in  the  flight.  Tyrone  exulted  in  the  death 
of  his  personal  enemy,  Bagnall.  He  gained 
an  immense  booty  in  arms,  ammunition,  and 
military  accoutrements,  besides  the  artillery, 
all  which  was  to  him  at  that  time  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  fort  of  the  Black- 
water  was  delivered  up  to  him,  and  the  gar- 
rison joined  their  comrades  at  Armagh,  but 
the  English  were  soon  afterwards  compelled 
to  evacuate  that  city. 

This  disastrous  engagement,  which  was 
known  among  the  English  as  the  defeat  of 
the  Blackwater,  was  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  misfortunes  to  the  English  cause 
in  Ireland.  The  intelligence  was  received 
with  joy  by  the  natives  in  all  parts  of  the 
island ;  and  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  was 
known  to  his  countrymen  as  the  O'Neill, 
was  universally  regarded  as  the  saviour  of  his 
country.  Insurrections  broke  out  on  every 
side;  and  the  Irish  government,  dismayed 
at  the  multiplicity  of  dangers  with  which 
it  was  threatened,  sent  pressing  demands 

the  Irish,  the  loyal  chieftains  were  commonly  desig- 
nated by  the  epithet  "the  queen's."  Thus  there 
were  the  queens  O'llrien,  the  queen's  O'Donnell, 
the  queen's  O'Reilly,  the  queen's  ^Iaguire,  the  queen's 
O'Hanlon,  and  so  on. 
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for  reinforcements  from  England.  Eliza- 
beth, in  her  anger,  hiamed  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond  for  not  undertaking  the  northern  war 
in  person,  instead  of  entrusting  it  to  Bag- 
nail,  and  ordered  him  to  purge  the  army  of 
Irish.  She  appointed  sir  Richard  Bing- 
ham, now  restored  to  favour,  to  BagnaJl's 
office  of  marshal,  and,  on  the  sudden  death 
of  Bingham,  sent  over  sir  Samuel  Bagnall, 
with  two  thousand  men  who  had  been 
originallv  destined  to  form  a  garrison  at 
Lough  Foyle,  in  the  rear  of  the  northern 
rebels. 

The  first  result  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Blackwater  was  a  general  rising  of  the  Irish 
of  Ulster ;  and  Tyrone,  who  was  looked 
upon  by  all  as  the  head  of  the  grand  Irish 
confederacy,  began  to  carry  into  effect  his 
plans  of  insurrection  in  other  parts  of  the 
island.  His  influence  was  felt  most  disas- 
trously in  the  province  of  Munster,  where 
secret  preparations  for  revolt  had  been  long 
organized  under  his  auspices.  Soon  after 
his  victory  over  the  English,  the  northern 
earl  sent  his  orders  to  the  commanders  of 
the  Irish  in  Leinster,  Anthony  O'Moore, 
Redmond  Burke,  and  captain  Tyrrell,  who 
had  Just  inflicted  a  severe  check  on  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  that  they  should  march  direct 
into  Munster  as  a  signal  for  the  rebellion  of 
the  south.  As  they  passed  through  Ossory, 
they  were  joined  by  most  of  the  Irish  of 
that  district.  They  then  threw  themselves 
into  Ormond,  and  committed  fearful  ravages 
and  destruction  among  the  earl's  lands  and 
castles.  Then  moving  through  Tipperary 
into  Limerick,  the  insurgent  force  was  in- 
creased at  every  step  by  the  remains  of  the 
old  Irish  septs  of  the  south  who  were  drawn 
to  their  standard  by  love  of  plunder  or 
hatred  of  the  English  power.  Sir  Thomas 
Norris,  who  was  stationed  at  Kilmallock, 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Cork,  harassed  on 
his  way  by  the  insurgents.  Thus,  unob- 
structed in  their  progress,  they  advanced 
into  the  borders  of  Desmond,  to  raise  up 
the  old  power  of  the  Geraldines ;  and  they 
were  met  by  James  fitz  Thomas,  the  nephew 
of  the  last  earl,  whom  they  solemnly  in- 
vested with  the  title  of  the  earl  of  Desmond, 
he  having  stipulated  to  hold  his  earldom 
and  lands  in  vassalage  to  the  O'Neill.  This 
James  fitz  Thomas  of  Desmond  is  described 
as  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age,  and  his 
bravery  and  talents  as  a  soldier  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  house  whose  name  he  bore  ; 
but,  as  his  title  was  never  acknowledged, 
except  amongst  his  own  rude  followers, 
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he  became  popularly  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Sugan  earl,  or  earl  of  straw.  No  sooner, 
however,  was  the  name  of  Desmond  raised 
as  a  signal  for  rebellion,  than  many,  who 
had  hitherto  concealed  their  discontent, 
openly  declared  their  adherence  to  him. 
The  lords  of  Lixnaw,  Fennoy,  Mountgarret, 
and  Cahir  united  with  the  Irish  clans  against 
the  queen ;  and  the  two  Geraldine  chiefs 
known  as  the  knight  of  Glyn  (or  of  the 
valley),  and  the  white  knight,  joined  in  the 
rebellion. 

The  vengeance  of  the  insurgents  fell  upon 
the  English  settlers  in  the  forfeited  lands, 
who  had  exposed  themselves  to  this  dis- 
astrous fate  by  their  short-sighted  security, 
and  by  their  neglect  of  the  terms  stipulated 
in  the  original  grants  for  the  plantation  of 
Munster  which  were  designed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  English  settlement.  Many  of 
the  English  settlers  had  abandoned  tlieir 
lands,  or  performed  so  negligently  the 
articles  of  their  covenant  that  they  swarmed 
with  disaffected  Irish,  who  were  ready  to 
join  in  the  work  of  havoc.  The  insurgents, 
unopposed,  spread  desolation  over  the 
country,  destroying  the  farms  and  villages. 
The  English  families  were  slaughtered  on 
the  spot,  or  turned  out  naked  to  be  exposed 
to  the  brutality  of  the  rebel  soldiery.  The 
weaker  sex,  especially,  was  exposed  to  everv 
outrage.  The  Irish  annalists  boast  that  the 
plunder  was  so  great,  that  a  full  grown 
heifer  or  a  milch  cow  was  commoidy  sold  in 
the  insurgent  camp  for  sixpence,  and  a 
brood-mare  for  threepence,  and  the  very 
best  hog  for  a  penny. 

Within  the  space  of  a  month  nearly  all 
the  Irish  of  Munster  were  in  rebellion.  The 
earl  of  Ormond  had  followed  the  northern 
forces  to  the  south,  and  he  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  sir  Thomas  Norris  at  Kilmallock 
and  Mallow,  but  their  united  power  «M 
unequal  to  a  contest  with  the  rebel  army, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  until  the  insurgents  separated  to 
carry  off"  their  plunder  to  their  several 
homes,  and  the  northern  forces  returned  to 
Ulster.  Tyrrell  was  left  with  the  Sugan 
earl  to  organise  and  direct  the  insurgents  in 
the  south. 

Connaught  was  hardly  more  tranquil  than 
Munster  during  this  disastrous  autumn  of 
the  year  1598.  O'Donnell,  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  supporting  his  ally  of 
Tyrone  against  the  English,  purchased  the 
castle  of  Ballymote  in  Sligo,  of  its  original 
proprietors,  the  Mac  Donoughs,  who  had 
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recently  gained  possession  of  it,  and  taking' 
up  his  residence  there,  he  made  it  his  head 
quarters  for  organising  insurrection  and 
plunder.  The  Mac  William  of  his  creation, 
who  had  fought  at  the  head  of  his  followers 
in  the  battle  of  the  Blackwatcr,  zealously 
seconded  his  efforts.  Red  Hugh  remained 
at  Ballymote  until  the  end  of  December, 
when  he  marched  southward  into  Clanric- 
kard,  and  began  to  plunder  and  burn  the 
plains  of  Galway,  where  the  forces  of 
government  were  equally  paralysed  as  in 
other  parts.  In  such  cases,  the  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard had  generally  sent  for  assistance  to 
his  neighbour,  the  earl  of  Thomond,  but  at 
this  moment  Thomond  itself  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  feuds  of  its  turbulent 
lords. 

After  a  short  repose  in  his  new  residence 
at  Ballymote,  Red  Hugh  assembled  his  fol- 
lowers for  a  new  expedition  southward, 
probably  invited  by  one  of  the  parties  who 
were  disturbing  the  peace  of  Thomond. 
His  recent  successes  in  plundering  had 
drawn  hosts  of  new  adventurers  to  his 
standard,  and  the  muster  at  Ballymote  at 
the  beginning  of  February,  1599,  was  so 
great,  that  O'Donnell  was  obliged  to  leave  a 
large  division  to  prey  upon  north  Con- 
naught,  whilst  with  the  rest  he  marched  to 
Clanrickard.  By  moving  rapidly  by  a  cir- 
cuitous course  through  an  unfrequented 
country,  they  arrived  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way unexpectedly,  and  established  their 
first  encampment  between  Kilcolgan  and 
Ardrahan  in  the  barony  of  Dunkellin. 
"  They  then,"  says  the  Irish  annalist,  "  held 
a  consultation  to  determine  the  best  means 
of  attacking  the  strange  country  to  which 
they  had  marched,  and,  having  taken  some 
of  their  provisions,  they  went  to  sleep  be- 
fore undertaking  that  great  journey  and  toil, 
except  their  sentinels,  who  were  along  with 
them,  and  in  that  state  they  remained  till 
midnight,  when  O'Donnell  commanded  them 
to  rise  forthwith,  in  order  to  march  into 
the  territory  before  light  of  day  rose  on 
them." 

Such  was  the  kind  of  warfare  to  which  the 
Irish  had  been  habituated  for  many  cen- 
turies. Soon  after  day-break  they  entered 
Clare,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the 
whole  of  the  barony  of  Inchiquin  was  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste.  Predatory  parties 
had  been  sent  out  in  other  directions,  and 
thus  in  two  or  three  days  Thomond  was 
overrun  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
scattered  divisions  of  this  great  army 


sembled  with  their  plunder  at  Kilfenora  in 
the  barony  of  Corcomroc.  There  "  O'Don- 
nell beheld  the  hills  becoming  crowded  and 
blackened  in  all  directions  about  him  with 
the  droves  and  numerous  flocks  of  every 
country  through  which  his  forces  had 
passed."  Quitting  his  camp  again  soon  after 
midnight,  Red  Hugh  returned  along  the 
chain  of  rugged  hills  of  Burren,  marching 
through  the  upper  part  of  Clanrickard  and 
by  the  walls  of  Athenry,  and  at  length 
reached  Ballymote  without  encountering  any 
obstruction.  A  bard  of  the  Dalcassians  of 
Thomond  flattered  the  hero  of  Tirconnell 
by  telling  him  that  he  was  the  chosen  agent 
of  the  holy  Columbkille  in  revenging  the 
destruction  of  the  palace  of  Oileach  by 
Murdough,  the  grandson  of  Brian  Bom, 
by  this  merciless  devastation  of  the  territory 
of  the  O'Briens ;  and  Red  Hugh  paid  him 
for  the  compliment  by  ordering  all  the  prey 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  poet  to  be 
immediately  restored. 

We  gather  what  was  the  real  cause  of  this 
expedition  from  what  followed,  as  described 
in  the  Irish  annals.    Sir  Conyers  Clifford 
collected  in  haste  all  the  troops  he  could  in 
Galway  at  the  beginning  of  March ;  but  in 
stead  of  pursuing  the  depredators  northward, 
he  marched  into  the  county  of  Clare,  "  to 
ascertain  who  were  obedient  and  disobedient 
to  the  queen  in  it."    It  appears  that  during 
the  havoc  made  by  O'Donnel's  army,  the 
earl  of  Thomond  was  absent  with  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  acting  against  the  insurgents  in 
Munster ;  and  the  first  object  of  sir  Conyers 
Clifford's  invasion  was  to  establish  the  tem- 
porary authority  of  his  kinsman,  Turlough 
O'Brien.    Another  kinsman,  Fcagc  O'Brien, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the 
Irish  or  O'Donnell's  party,  made  an  attempt 
to  arrest  Clifford's  progress,  by  seizing  a  pass 
through  which  he  had  to  march.    But  the 
English,  after  a  short  struggle,  forced  the 
pass,  and  slew  several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
other  party ;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  next  day  Feage  O'Brien  deserted  his 
cause,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  govern- 
ment.   Upon  this,  the  English,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Turlough  O'Brien,  laid  siege  to  the 
town  of  Cathain-mionain,  in  the  barony  of 
Corcomroe,  which  is  described  by  the  Irish 
annalists  as  being  then  "  a  den  for  thieves, 
and  a  cover  for  insurgents,  to  which  all  the 
plunder  and  prey  of  the  surrounding  country 
were  conveyed."    This  place  was  soon  taken, 
and  after  holding  sessions  at  Ennis  foi  the 
trial  and  execution  of  rebels,  the  English 
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returned  to  Galway,  but  not  till  the  earl  of 
Thomond  had  returned  to  execute  his  own 
ftistice  on  his  enemies.  He  brought  with 
him  ordnance  from  Limerick,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  reduce  the  castles  that  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  what  was  considered  as 
the  Irish  party.  The  castle  of  Carrigaholt 
was  given  up  after  a  siege  of  four  days ;  and 
the  garrison  of  Dunbeg  surrendered  without 
a  shot,  and  "  got  quarter  only  during  the 
time  they  were  being  conveyed  to  Garmain- 
na-Croiche  (the  scaffold  of  the  gallows),  where 
they  were  hanged  together  in  couples.''  Be- 
tween Red  Hugh,  who  plundered  the  friends 
of  the  earl  and  the  queen,  and  the  earl  him- 
self and  the  English,  who  plundered  the  other 
party,  the  whole  of  Thomond  presented  a 
picture  of  deplorable  desolation. 

Thus  was  Ireland  in  a  moment  thrown  into 
a  state  of  distraction  which  had  not  been 
witnessed  for  many  years — certainly  not  dur- 
ing Elizabeth '8  reign.  Ulster  was  alone 
quiet,  because  it  was  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  queen's  enemies.  Connaught, 
MuuBtcr,  and  Lcinster  were  being  plundered 
in  evsry  direction,  while  the  queen's  troops, 
glad  to  find  security  within  a  few  walled 


towns,  were  constrained  to  look  upon  the 
havoc  around  without  daring  to  interfere. 
Dispatch  after  dispatch  informed  the  council 
in  England  of  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
island  and  of  the  necessity  of  speedy  rein- 
forcements. The  queen,  advanced  in  years, 
began  to  care  less  for  the  real  interests  of 
Ireland,  than  for  the  expenditure  and  trou- 
ble which  it  entailed  upon  her,  and  she  would, 
perhaps,  have  left  it  to  its  own  grievances, 
iiad  she  not  at  this  moment  received  certain 
intelligence  that  her  inveterate  enemies,  the 
Spaniards,  were  making  new  preparations  to 
shake  her  throne,  and  that  the  immediate  in- 
vasion of  Ireland  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  their  plan  of  operations.  The 
danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  England 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing Ireland,  and  it  was  therefore  determined 
to  send  over  a  new  and  powerful  army,  and 
to  give  the  command  to  some  officer  of  dis- 
tinction. Unfortunately,  the  popular  voice, 
as  well  as  the  queen's  favour,  called  into  ac- 
tion a  young  nobleman  whose  government 
forms  a  disastrous  episode  in  Anglo-Irish 
history. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  EARL  OP  E5SKX  IN  IRELAND;  DEATH  OF  SIR  CON YKRS  CLIFFORD; 

Tyrone's  visit  to  minster. 


AND  TTRONB} 


tREAT  expectations  had 
been  raised  among  Eli- 
zabeth's enemies  abroad, 
and  the  reputation  of 
the  Irish  hero,  Hugh 
O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone, 
quickly  spread  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  The  king  of 
Spain  entered  into  a  closer  alliance  and  cor- 
respondence with  him,  sent  accredited  agents 
to  his  court,  and  raised  his  pride  and  conse- 
quence by  treating  him  as  the  champion  of 
the  catholic  cause  against  the  English  here- 
tics. The  pope  sent  him,  by  the  hands  of 
the  Spanish  envoys,  one  of  whom  had  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  a  number  of  indulgences;  and  he 
added  to  them,  as  a  special  mark  of  his  per- 
favour,  a  consecrated  plume,  pretended 
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to  be  made  of  the  feathers  of  the  mysterious 
phoenix. 

The  intelligence  of  these  transactions,  and 
of  the  preparations  making  in  Spain  for  an 
invasion,  excited  more  alarm  in  the  court 
of  Elizabeth  than  the  insurrection  itself. 
Repeated  meetings  of  the  council  were  held 
to  consider  of  the  grave  state  of  Irish  affairs, 
and  various  plans  for  combating  the  danger 
were  canvassed.  The  person  who  at  this 
time  ruled  in  court  was  the  young  earl  of 
Essex,  the  son  of  that  earl  of  Essex  whose 
connexion  with  Ireland  had  ended  so  unfor-  r 
tunately.  The  young  earl  had  been  first 
introduced  to  court  favour  by  his  step- 
father, the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  had  subse- 
quently exhibited  a  good  deal  of  that 
snowy  chivalrous  character  which  so  easily 
gains  the  attachment  of  the  multitude. 
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The  bravery  rather  than  the  talents  of  this 
young  nobleman  had  been  attested  in  some 
exploits  against  the  Spaniards;  and  a  mix- 
ture of  ambition  and  military  ardour  led 
him  to  aspire  to  higher  employments  of  a 
)  similar  character.    He  now  professed  the 
.  deepest  interest  in  Irish  politics,  as  the  sub- 
•  ject  which  then  engrossed  public  attention. 
'  He  ventured  often  to  oppose  the  opinions  of 
the  queen  and  her  wisest  ministers  on  Irish 
measures  in  council,  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  his  impetuous  opposition  is  said  to 
have  procured  him  from  irritated  majesty  a 
box  on  the  ear.    The  offence,  however,  was 
soon  forgiven,  and  the  favourite  was  still 
allowed  to  overrule  the  advice  of  more  pru- 
dent counsellors. 

When  the  affairs  of  Ireland  took  the 
threatening  aspect  they  now  presented,  it  is 
said  that  the  queen,  with  the  deep  penetra- 
tion of  personal  character  which  characterised 
her  mind,  determined  to  commit  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  to  Charles  Blount,  baron 
Mountjoy,  a  nobleman  who  had  held  a  com- 
mission in  the  fleet  which  opposed  the  Spanish 
armada,  and  who  was  now  governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, but  who  in  other  respects  was  little 
known  to  the  world,  except  as  a  lover  of 
literature  and  science.    The  carl  of  Essex 
warmly  opposed  this  appointment.  He 
represented  that  this  lord  was  destitute  of 
the  military  experience  necessary  for  a  post 
j     of  so  much  importance,  and  that  his  retired 
and  studious  life  ill  fitted  him  for  that  active 
!     vigour  which  would  be  called  for  in  the 
governor  of  a  country  torn  to  pieces  with 
disorders,  as  Ireland  then  was.    His  words 
on  this  occasion,  as  given  by  the  historian 
Camden,  are  too  remarkable,  and  were  too 
soon  contradicted  by  his  practice,  to  be 
|  passed  over  in  silence.    Speaking  strongly 
'  against  the  conduct  of  all  who  had  of  late 
|  commanded  the  queen's  forces  in  Ireland,  he 
said  that  "they  had  suffered  themselves  to 
be  amused  with  insidious  overtures  and  pro- 
mises; they  had  neglected  to  strike  at  the 
very  head  of  the  rebellion;  and  instead  of 
planting  their  garrisons  in  the  north,  so  as  to 
hem  in  the  rebels  of  that  province,  and  keep 
them  in  perpetual  agitation  and  distress, 
they  had  wasted  the  queen's  forces  in  unne- 
cessary expeditions,  without  glory  to  them- 
selves or  advantage  to  the  crown."    In  the 
course  of  his  arguments,  Essex  took  little 
pains  to  conceal  his  own  ambition  of  under- 
taking this  service,  which  in  his  self-confi- 
dence he  probably  looked  upon  only  as  a  new 
|     means  of  extending  his  popularity,  and  a 


further  step  towards  a  still  higher  object  of 
his  ambition. 

At  court  Essex  had  made  himself  numer- 
ous enemies,  open  and  secret,  and  these,  less 
short-sighted  than  his  friends,  joined  warmly 
with  them  in  recommending  him  to  the 
government  of  Ireland,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  removing  him  to  a  distance,  but 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  undertaking  a 
charge  far  beyond  his  abilities,  and  one 
which,  therefore,  could  only  end  in  his  dis- 
grace.    The  high  military  office  he  then 
held  of  lord  marshal  of  England  seemed  to 
recommend  him  to  the  post  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  confer  upon  him.    Yet,  whatever 
secret  pleasure  he  may  have  felt  when  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  council  called  him 
to  it,  he  affected  a  coyness  and  reluctance 
which  had  to  be  overcome  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  his  friends,  and  he  only  consented 
to  assume  the  government  of  Ireland  on 
condition  that  it  should  be  accompanied  with 
powers  and  supported  by  a  force  which  had 
been  granted  to  no  deputy  of  late  years. 
His  patent  was  granted  with  the  title  of 
lord  lieutenant,  and,  besides  an  extraordi- 
nary authority  of  pardoning  all  treasons, 
even  such  as  touched  the  queen's  person, 
and  of  removing   officers  and  conferring 
dignities,  he  was  left  to  conduct  the  war  at 
his  own  discretion,  except  on  certain  grand 
points  which  were  enjoined  to  him,  and  he 
was  furnished  with  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  a  force  which  it  was  supposed 
must  be  irresistible.    The  queen  had  given 
her  special  charge  to  the  earl,  that  as  soon 
as  possible  after  his  landing  in  Ireland,  he 
should  proceed  with  all  his  forces  against 
the  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  thus  at  once  strike 
at  the  head  "of  the  rebellion.    It  was  the 
course  which  he  himself  had  repeatedly 
urged  in  the  council. 

The  earl  departed  for  his  government  at  » 
the  end  of  March,  1599,  amid  the  loud  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace,  although  there 
were  some  who  gathered  ill-omens  at  his  first 
starting.  It  was  observed  by  these  that  he 
left  England  with  sunshine  thunder,  which 
popular  superstition  set  down  as  a  token  of 
the  most  ominous  character.  Yet  the  new 
lord  lieutenant  landed  safely  at  Dublin  a  few 
days  afterwards  and  was  invested  with  the 
sword  in  the  usual  form. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  arrival  of  so 
large  an  army  would  at  once  strike  terror 
into  the  rebels,  and  that  many  of  the  insur- 
gent chiefs  would  come  forward  voluntarily  ] 
to  make  their  submission.    But  this  expec- 
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tation  was  entirely  overthrown,  when  it  was 
understood  that,  instead  of  being  dismayed, 
the  insurgents,  emboldened  by  the  recent 
impunity  with  which  they  had  overrun  the 
country,  and  the  promises  of  speedy  assist- 
ance from  abroad,  had  confirmed  one  another 
in  their  determination  to  resist,  and  that  the 
formidable  preparations  against  them  had 
only  rendered  them  more  desperate,  because 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  made  them  be- 
lieve that  the  object  of  Essex's  great  army 
was  to  destroy  the  Irish  race,  and  give  their 
patrimony  to  strangers.    They  represented 
'  that  their  grievances  had  been  frequently 
laid  before  the  throne,  but  had  received  no 
redress;  that  the  treaties  made  with  them 
had  been  violated  ;  that  their  submissions 
had  been  received,  with  a  shameful  and  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  the  most  solemn 
promises  ;  that  their  fortunes  had  been  torn 
from  them,  and  their  consciences  enslaved  ; 
yet  that  their  oppressors,  not  yet  satisfied, 
were  now  preparing  to  exterminate  the 
I  wretched   natives  who  had  presumed  to 
;  assert  their  liberty,  and  thus  desired  to 
i  establish  a  tyrannical  dominion,  even  over 
those  who  had  called  themselves  English 
subjects,  and  who  were  so  infatuated  as  not 
to  discern  that  the  cause  in  defence  of  which 
they  had  risen  was  the  common  cause  of  all. 
The  effect  of  exhortations  like  these  was,  that 
I  when  the  queen's  proclamation  was  published 
I  on  Essex's  arrival,  contradicting  these  state- 
'  ments,  announcing  that  her  anger  was  ex- 
cited only  against  those  who  were  in  actual 
rebellion  against  her  throne,  and  offering  a 
free  pardon  to  those  who  would  repent  and 
submit,  nobody  came  forward  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  offer. 

The  earl  of  Essex  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  position  when  he 
called  together  the  council  at  Dublin,  and 
learnt  from  them  the  real  state  of  the 
country.  He  found  that  rebellion  had 
spread  itself  up  to  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
capital.  The  O'Byrnes,  O'Tooles  and  other 
septs  of  the  mountainous  districts  bordering 
upon  Dublin,  were  all  in  arms.  The  coun- 
ties of  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Wexford  were 
all  laid  waste,  the  government  having  only 
possession  of  the  walled  towns  and  castles. 
In  the  former,  some  of  the  Geraldines,  the 
Delahides,  the  O'Dempsys,  and  of  the  family 
of  the  attainted  lord  Baltinglass,  were  in 
open  rebellion.  In  Carlow,  the  Cavenaghs 
and  the  Keytons  were  in  arms,  as  were  the 
O'Morroughs  and  other  septs  in  Wexford. 
Queen's  county  or  Leix  had  fallen  almost 
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entirely  under  the  power  of  its  ancient  lords, 
the  O'Moores  and  their  confederates.  The 
O'Connors,  O'Molloys,  and   their  friends 
were  similarly  in  possession  of  Offaly  (or 
King's  county),  and  had  laid  waste  the 
country.    Louth  and  part  of  Meath  were 
ruined  by  the  devastations  of  the  Ulster 
rebels,  while  the  rest  was  infested  by  the 
Mac  Geoghegans,  O'Melaghlins,  and  some 
rebellious  branches  of  the  Nugents  and 
Geraldines.    A  large  part  of  the  O'Farrells 
had  revolted  in  Longford  ;  and,  to  the  south, 
one  of  the  loyal  family  of  the  Butlers,  lord 
Mountgarret,  was  in  arms  against  the  queen.  1 
The  forces  of  the  insurgents  in  Leinster, 
well  armed  and  disciplined,  were  estimated 
on  the  lowest  calculation  at  upwards  of 
three  thousand  foot,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
horse.     The  rebel  forces  in  Ulster  were  ! 
reckoned  at  upwards  of  seven  thousand  foot, 
and  seventeen  hundred  horse ;  those  of  Con- 
naught  at  above  three  thousand  foot,  and 
between  two  and  three  hundred  horse ;  and 
those  of  Munster  at  about  five  thousand  foot,  1 
and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  |  j 
Thus  the  sum  total  of  the  rebel  forces  then  in  j  | 
the  field  was  not  far  short  of  that  of  Essex's  ;  j 
army,  and  by  attempting  to  take  them  in  ! 
detail  he  would  only  give  them  the  full  ad-  | 
vantage  of  their  position  and  knowledge  of  1 
the  country.  The  new  lord  lieutenant  learnt 
at  the  same  time  that  the  earl  of  Tyrone, 
who  was  now  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  Irish  as  the  head  of  their  confederacy, 
was  actively  encouraging  them  by  his  emis- 
saries, and  that  he  had  resolved  to  make 
head  against  the  queen's  forces  on  two 
points,  in  Ulster  with  about  six  thousand 
horse  and  foot,  under  his  own  command, 
and  in  Connaught  with  four  thousand  horse 
and  foot  under  O'Donnell.    The  rebellion 
at  the  same  time  was  extending  in  Munster, 
where  the  insurgents  were  urged  on  by  their 
priests,  who  administered  to  them  a  solemn 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  cause  at  a  public 
cross  of  great  holiness  in  that  province. 

The  proceedings  of  the  earl  of  Essex  from 
the  first  were  just  such  as  his  enemies  ex- 
pected from  his  wilful  disposition.  Contrary  : 
to  the  queen's  directions,  he  made  his  inti- 
mate friend,  the  earl  of  Southampton,  his 
general  of  horse,  and  he  continued  him  in 
that  command  in  spite  of  her  remonstrances. 
He  lavished  the  honour  of  knighthood  with 
reckless  partiality  and  extravagance  on  even 
one  whom  he  thought  worthy  of  purchasing 
to  his  private  party.  He  had  promised  to 
turn  all  his  force  against  the  earl  of  Tyrone 
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in  Ulster,  but  he  only  strengthened  the  gar- 
risons of  Carrickfergus,  Newry,  Dundalk, 
and  Drogheda;  and  then,  on  the  pretence 
that  the  time  of  year  was  not  yet  arrived  for 
the  campaign  in  the  north,  he  took  the  opi- 
nion of  the  council  at  Dublin,  and,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  left  the  capital  to  march  against 
the  Geraldines  in  south  Munster,  taking  with 
him  seven  thousand  foot  and  nine  hundred 
horse,  chosen  troops,  the  flower  of  his  army. 
On  his  way  through  Leinster  he  was  harassed 
in  his  march  and  attacked  in  every  wood  and 
mountain  pass  by  the  insurgents,  by  which 
he  lost  great  numbers  of  his  men.  On  one 
occasion,  when  passing  the  mountains  a  few 
miles  from  Maryborough,  in  the  Queen's 
County,  the  Irish  of  Leix,  under  their  chief 
Anthony  O'Moore,  fell  furiously  upon  the 
English  rear,  and  are  stated  by  the  Irish 
authorities  to  have  killed  no  less  than  five 
hundred  of  Essex's  best  men.  The  spot 
where  this  conflict  occurred  was  subsequently 
known  by  the  popular  appellation  of  Bearna- 
na-g-Clei teach,  or  the  pass  of  plumes,  from 
the  great  quantity  of  plumes  collected  from 
the  helmets  of  the  English  slain  there. 

When  the  earl  of  Essex  entered  the  coun- 
try of  the  Butlers,  he  was  joined  by  the  earl 
of  Ormond  and  by  the  lord  Mountgarret, 
who  now  made  his  submission  to  the  govern- 
ment. With  the  Butlers  in  his  train,  the 
lord  lieutenant  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Cahir,  which  was  obstinately  defended  by  its 
lord.  Much  time  was  lost  in  the  siege  of 
this  fortress,  which  was  only  surrendered 
after  it  had  been  partly  battered  down  with 
artillery  brought  from  Waterford;  and  it 
proved  in  the  end  but  an  unprofitable  con- 
quest, for  two  months  afterwards,  when 
Essex  had  quitted  Munster,  the  insurgent 
Butlers  recaptured  Cahir,  and  put  the  Eng- 
lish garrison  to  the  sword. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  south  that  the 
lord  lieutenant  was  marching  into  Munster, 
sir  Thomas  Norris,  assembling  the  forces  at 
his  disposal,  marched  to  Kilmallock,  to  meet 
him  on  his  way  to  Limerick.  During  the 
fortnight  which  the  lord  president  of  Munster 
passed  at  this  place  waiting  for  Essex,  he 
carried  on  a  continual  warfare  with  the  insur- 
gents who  were  in  posession  of  the  surround- 
ing district,  being,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Irish  annalist,  "  in  the  habit  of  scouring  the 
hills  of  the  county  of  Limerick  every  other 
day,  in  the  hope  of  slaying  or  taking  pri 
soners  some  of  the  queen  s  enemies."  In  one 
of  these  excursions  he  accidentally  encoun- 
tered a  body  of  Irish  under  the  command  of 
vol.  i.  3  Y 


one  of  the  Burkes  of  Castleconnell,  at  Kil- 
teely,  on  the  borders  of  Limerick,  and  a 
fierce  battle  battle  ensued,  in  which  many 
of  the  Irish  were  slain;  but  Norris,  in  the 
heat  of  the  action,  receiving  a  dangerous  ' 
wound  from  the  thrust  of  a  spear  in  his 
neck,  was  carried  off  the  field  by  his  men, 
and  after  languishing  six  weeks,  died  of  his 
wound  at  Kilmallock. 

After  reducing  Cahir,  Essex  proceeded  to 
Limerick,  where  he  was  met  by  sir  Conyers 
Clifford,  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  and  the 
earl  of  Thomond.  The  two  former,  after  re- 
ceiving the  lord  lieutenant's  orders,  returned 
into  Connaught,  but  the  earls  of  Thomond 
and  Ormond  accompanied  him  in  his  march 
into  Desmond,  on  the  second  day  of  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  native  annalist,  the 
Geraldine  forces  "  showed  them  their  faces, 
and  fierce  and  grim  was  the  welcome  and 
reception  they  gave  their  sovereign's  viceroy 
on  his  first  visit  to  them,  for  they  shot  a 
cloud  and  smoke  of  black  powder,  and  a 
shower  of  balls  from  their  sure  aiming  guns, 
into  their  eyes;  he  also  heard  the  loud  shouts, 
cries,  and  clamour  of  the  commanders  and 
champions,  instead  of  the  submission,  honour, 
and  the  mild  and  bland  expressions  which 
should  be  used  towards  him."  The  Irish 
were  commanded  on  this  occasion  by  the 
Sugan  earl,  with  Mac  Carthy  More,  Redmond 
Burke,  and  other  distinguished  chiefs,  and 
were  strong  in  numbers  and  courage.  The 
result  of  this  first  conflict,  which  took  place 
between  Adare  and  Askeaton,  was  not  of  a 
decisive  character.  The  English  remained 
on  the  field,  and  encamped  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  east  of  Askeaton,  but  their  loss  was 
very  considerable ;  and  next  day  Essex  con- 
tented himself  with  strengthening  and  pro- 
visioning the  queen's  garrison  in  Askeaton; 
and  then,  as  though  this  was  the  only  object 
of  his  march  into  Munster,  resolved  to  make 
his  retreat  towards  Waterford.  The  Irish 
crowded  on  every  side  to  obstruct  his  march, 
and  another  severe  battle  was  fought  with 
the  pretended  earl  of  Desmond  on  the  first 
day,  at  a  place  between  Askeaton  and  Croom, 
in  which  the  English  again  sustained  a  con- 
siderable loss. 

After  reposing  three  days  at  Kilmallock, 
Essex  continued  his  march  towards  Fermoy, 
in  Cork,  and  then,  as  if  his  intention  in  tak- 
ing this  route  were  merely  to  deceive  his 
enemies  and  escape  their  pursuit,  he  sud- 
denly changed  his  course,  and  hurried  to 
Lismore  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  It  was 
not  till  he  reached  this  place  that  the  Geral- 
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dine  forces  ceased  their  pursuit,  and  the 
English  army  took  i-otnc  repose  after  its  fa- 
tigues and  sufferings.  These,  however,  were 
not  yet  at  and  end,  for  on  his  return  through 
the  disturbed  districts  of  Lcinster,  Essex 
was  exposed  to  continual  attacks  from  the 
hardy  mountaineers,  the  Mac  Murroughs, 
the  Cavenaghs,  O'Tooles,  O'Byrnes,  and 
O  Moores,  and  he  reached  Duhlin  in  July 
with  the  mere  wreck  of  the  fine  army  he 
had  led  thence  little  more  than  two  months 
before.  He  is  said  to  have  lost  not  less  than 
five  thousand  men  in  this  ill-judged  expedi- 
tion. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  while  apparently  at 
AVaterford,  the  earl  of  Essex  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  queen,  giving  not  an  account  of  his 
proceedings  against  the  Irish,  but  sending 
her,  as  he  says,  "  some  advertisement  of  the 
state  of  this  kingdom,  not  as  before  by  hear- 
says, but  as  I  beheld  it  with  mine  own  eyes;" 
as  though  he  had  made  this  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  time,  money,  and  life  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  gain  personal  experience  of 
the  country.  It  is,  however,  interesting  as 
a  brief  picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland  drawn 
upon  the  spot,  and  displays  considerable 
acutcness  of  observation.  "  The  people  in 
general,"  he  tells  her  majesty,  "  have  able 
bodies  by  nature,  and  have  gotten  by  custom 
ready  use  of  arms,  and  by  their  late  successes 
boldness  to  fight  with  your  majesty's  troops. 
In  their  pride  they  value  no  man  but  them- 
selves ;  in  their  affections  they  love  nothing 
but  idleness  and  licenciousness ;  in  their  re- 
bellion they  have  no  other  end  but  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  obedience  to  your  majesty, 
and  to  root  out  all  remembrance  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  this  kingdom.  I  say  this  of 
the  people  in  general,  for  I  find  not  only  the 
greater  part  thus  affected,  but  that  it  is  a 
general  quarrel  of  the  Irish,  and  they  who 
do  not  profess  it  are  either  so  few  or  so  false, 
that  there  is  no  account  to  be  made  of  them. 
The  Irish  nobility  and  lords  of  countries  do 
not  only  in  their  hearts  affect  this  plausible 
quarrel,  and  are  divided  from  us  in  religion, 
but  have  an  especial  quarrel  to  the  English 
government,  because  it  mindeth  and  trieth 
them,  who  ever  have  been  and  ever  would 
be  as  absolute  tyrants  as  any  arc  under  the 
sun.  The  towns,  being  inhabited  by  men  of 
the  same  religion  and  birth  as  the  rest,  are  so 
carried  away  with  the  love  of  gain,  that  for 
it  they  will  furnish  the  rebels  with  all  things 
that  may  arm  thein  or  enable  them  against 
the  state  or  against  themselves.  The 
wealth  of  the  kingdom,  which  consisteth  in 
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cattle,  oatmeal,  and  other  victuals,  is  almost , 
in  the  rebel's  hands,  who  in  every  province  1 
till  my  coming  have  been  masters  of  the  ' 
field." 

It  was  the  evident  object  of  the  earl  to 
conceal  as  much  as  possible  his  own  mishaps, 
while  he  magnified  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded him,  as  well  as  the  errors  of  his  pre- 
decessors. "  The  expectation  of  all  these 
rebels,"  he  continues  to  inform  the  queen, 
"  is  very  present  and  very  confident,  that 
Spain  will  either  so  invade  your  majesty  that 
you  shall  have  no  leisure  to  prosecute  them 
here,  or  so  succour  them  that  they  will  get 
most  of  the  towns  into  their  hands  ere  your 
majesty  shall  relieve  and  reinforce  your  army. 
So  that  now  if  your  majesty  resolve  to  sub- 
due these  rebels  by  force,  they  arc  so  many 
and  so  framed  to  be  soldiers,  that  the  war  of 
force  will  be  great,  costly,  and  long.  If  your 
majesty  will  seek  to  break  them  by  factions 
amongst  themselves,  they  are  covetous  and 
mercenary,  and  must  be  purchased ;  and  their 
Jesuits  and  preaching  priests  must  be  hunted 
out  and  taken  from  them,  which  now  do  sod- 
dcr  them  so  fast  and  so  close  together.  If 
your  majesty  will  have  a  strong  party  in  the 
Irish  nobility,  and  make  use  of  them,  you 
must  hide  from  them  all  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing English  government,  till  the  strength 
of  the  Irish  be  so  broken,  that  they  shall  see 
no  safety  but  in  your  majesty's  protection. 
If  your  majesty  will  be  assured  of  the  pos- 
session of  your  towns,  and  keep  them  from 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  rebels,  you  must 
have  garrisons  brought  into  them  able  to 
command  them,  and  make  it  a  capital  offence 
for  any  merchant  in  Ireland  to  trade  with  the 
rebels,  or  buy  or  sell  any  arms  or  munition 
whatsoever." 

After  some  observations  on  the  necessity 
of  preparing  against  an  invasion  of  England, 
designed  apparently  to  work  upon  the 
queen's  apprehensions,  and  impress  her  with 
the  necessity  of  continuing  to  support  him 
in  Ireland,  he  returns  again  to  the  condition 
of  the  latter  country.  "  As  I  have  shewn  your 
majesty  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  which 
your  servant  and  ministers  here  shall  and  do 
meet  withall,  in  this  great  work  of  reducing 
this  kingdom,  so  I  will  now  (as  well  as  I  can) 
represent  to  your  majesty  your  strength  and 
advantages.  First,  these  rebels  are  neither 
able  to  force  any  walled  town,  castle,  or  house 
of  strength,  nor  to  keep  any  that  they  get, 
so  that  while  your  majesty  keeps  your  army 
in  strength  and  vigour,  you  are  undoubtedly 
mistress  of  all  towns  and  holds  whatsoever. 
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By  which  means,  if  your  majesty  have  good 
ministers,  all  the  wealth  of  the  land  shall  be 
drawn  into  the  hands  of  your  subjects;  your 
soldiers  in  the  winter  shall  be  carefully  lodg- 
ed, and  readily  s applied  of  any  wants ;  and 
we  that  command  your  majesty's  forces,  may 
make  the  war  offensive  and  defensive,  may 
fight  and  be  in  safety,  as  occasion  is  offered. 
Secondly,  your  majesty's  horsemen  are  so 
incomparably  better  than  the  rebels,  and  their 
foot  are  so  unwilling  to  fight  in  battle  or 
gross  (howsoever  they  be  described  to  skir- 
mish and  fight  loose),  that  your  majesty  may 
be  always  mistress  of  the  champaigne  coun- 
tries, which  are  the  best  parts  of  this  king- 
dom. Thirdly,  your  majesty  victualling  your 
army  out  of  England,  and  with  your  garri- 
sons burning  and  spoiling  the  country  in  all 
places,  shall  starve  the  rebels  in  one  year, 
because  no  place  then  can  supply  them. 
Fourthly,  since  no  war  can  be  made  without 
munition,  and  munition  this  rebel  cannot 
have,  but  from  Spain,  Scotland,  or  your  own 
towns  here,  if  your  majesty  will  still  continue 
your  ships  and  pinnaces  upon  the  coast,  and 
be  pleased  to  send  a  printed  proclamation, 
that  upon  pain  of  death  no  merchant,  towns- 
man, or  other  subject,  do  traffic  with  the 
rebel,  or  buy  or  sell  in  any  sort  any  kind  of 
munition  or  arms,  I  doubt  not  but  in  short 
time  I  shall  make  them  bankrupt  of  the  old 
store,  and  I  hope  our  seamen  will  keep  them 
from  receiving  any  new.  Fifthly,  your  ma- 
jesty hath  a  rich  store  of  gallant  colonels, 
captains,  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  whose 
example  and  execution  is  of  more  use  than 
all  the  rest  of  your  troops ;  whereas  the  men 
of  best  quality  among  the  rebels,  which  are 
their  leaders  and  their  horsemen,  dare  never 
put  themselves  to  any  hazard,  but  send  their 
kerne  and  their  hirelings  to  fight  with  your 
majesty's  troops ;  so  that  although  their  com- 
mon soldiers  are  too  hard  for  our  new  men, 
yet  are  they  not  able  to  stand  before  such 
gallant  men  as  will  charge  them.  Sixthly, 
your  majesty's  commanders,  being  advised 
and  exercised,  know  all  advantages,  and  by 
the  strength  of  their  order  will,  in  all  great 
fights,  beat  the  rebels.  For  they  neither 
march,  nor  lodge,  nor  fight  in  order,  but  only 
by  the  benefit  of  their  footmanship  can  come 
on  and  go  off  at  their  pleasure,  which  makes 
them  attend  a  whole  day,  still  skirmishing, 
and  never  engaging  themselves.  So  that  it 
hath  been  ever  the  fault  and  weakness  of 
your  majesty's  leaders,  whensoever  you  have 
received  any  blow ;  for  the  rebels  do  but 
watch  and  attend  upon  all  gross  oversights." 


The  rest  of  Essex's  letter  consists  of 
sionate  complaints  against  his  rivals  and 
enemies,  who  he  suspected  were  labouring 
to  put  the  worst  construction  upon  his. 
actions,  and  supplant  him  in  the  queen's 
favour.  His  enemies,  indeed,  were  not  inac- 
tive, and  they  had  agents  and  spies  in  Ire- 
land, who  reported  his  mistakes  and  his 
conduct  in  the  worst  light  The  expedition 
into  Munster,  freely  discussed  in  the  council, 
gave  great  offence  to  the  queen,  who  wrote 
to  the  lord  lieu  tenant,  reprehending  him 
sharply  for  his  disobedience  to  her  original 
directions,  and  ordering  him  peremptorily  to 
march  without  further  excuses  against  the 
rebels  in  the  north.  In  reply,  Essex  threw 
all  the  blame  of  the  Munster  expedition 
upon  the  Irish  council,  whose  advice  he  said 
he  had  followed  because  he  considered  them, 
by  their  experience  of  Irish  affairs,  better 
able  to  direct  his  operations  than  himself; 
and  he  promised  to  lose  no  time  in  marching 
against  the  earl  of  Tyrone.  This  letter  was 
hardly  on  its  way  to  England,  when  ano- 
ther followed  it,  announcing  that  Essex  had 
found  it  necessary  to  march  into  Leix  and 
Offaly  against  the  O'Moorcs  and  the  O'Con- 
nors. Fifteen  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
Essex  in  person  in  Offaly,  and  a  thousand 
under  some  of  his  subordinate  officers  in 
Leix,  soon  reduced  the  rebels  in  those  dis- 
tricts; but  it  entailed  a  further  loss  of  men; 
and  when,  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  the  earl 
reviewed  his  army,  he  found  it  so  reduced 
and  weakened,  that  he  was  obliged  to  write 
to  the  queen  for  a  reinforcement  of  two 
thousand  men,  as  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
proceed  against  her  enemies  in  the  north. 

Elizabeth  was  astonished  and  confounded 
at  the  inexplicable  conduct  of  her  deputy ; 
but  his  enemies  in  the  council,  resolved  that 
he  should  not  want  the  means  of  pursuing 
his  own  ruin,  persuaded  her  to  grant  his 
request ;  and  he  was  indulged  with  what,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  was  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  act  with  vigour  against  Tyrone. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  new  disaster  fell  upon 
the  English  arms  in  another  part  of  the 
island.  The  lord  lieutenant  had  directed 
sir  Conyers  Clifford,  the  governor  or  presi- 
dent of  Connaught,  to  inarch  with  his  own 
troops,  a  portion  of  lord  Southampton's 
cavalry,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  English,  to  the  relief 
of  O'Connor  Sligo,  who  was  besieged  by 
O'Donnell  in  his  castle  of  Collooney,  and 
then  to  rebuild  the  castle  of  Sli^o,  and  place 
an  English  garrison  in  it.    lit;  was  to  be 
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assisted  with  the  fleet  under  the  command  I 
of  the  well-known  Theobald  of  the  Ships. 

i     Having  assembled  his  forces  in  Roscommon, 
!  he  marched  from  thence  to  Boyle,  to  pass 
the  Curlew  mountains  into  Sligo. 

O'Donnell  was  accompanied  with  Brian 
O'Rourke  and  other  chieftains;  and,  after 
leaving  a  force  in  Sligo  to  oppose  Theobald 
Burke,  and  another  at  Collooney  to  blockade 
the  castle  of  O'Connor  Sligo,  he  marched 
with  the  rest,  estimated  at  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  by  the  Irish  writers,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  defiles  of  the  Curlew  mountains, 
which  he  rendered  more  difficult  to  pass  by 

!  felling  the  trees  and  plashing  the  underwood. 
Red  Hugh  then  encamped  on  the  adjoining 

I  plain,  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces,  con- 
sisting as  usual  of  kernes  and  galloglasses, 
with  some  bodies  of  musketeers  and  archers. 
The  forces  under  the  command  of  sir  Conyers 
Clifford  are  estimated  by  the  Irish  authori- 

i  ties  at  between  two  and  three  thousand  men; 
but  there  is  much  confusion  and  discrepancy 

|  !  in  the  accounts  of  this  battle,  which  was 
l  itself  an  unexpected  and  confused  encounter, 
;  and  all  we  really  know  of  the  numbers  is 
that  those  of  the  English  were  considerably 
greater  than  those  of  the  Irish. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  of  August 
;  the  English  army  marched  to  pass  the  moun- 
'  tains,  not  expecting  apparently  to  meet  with 
any  opposition.    About  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  sir  Alexander  Radcliffe,  who  com- 
manded the  advanced  guard,  proceeded  at  the 
head  of  his  men  up  the  hill  along  a  causeway 
which  ran  between  a  bog  and  a  wood,  when 
they  were  exposed  to  a  sudden  attack  from 
i  the  Irish  musketeers  planted  in  the  woods. 
•  For  some  time  the  English  supported  the 
attack  with  firmness,  but  their  commander, 
Radcliffe,  being  slain,  they  wavered,  and 
began  to  fly.    Clifford,  who  brought  up 
another  body  of  foot,  rushed  forwards  into 
the  middle  of  the  conflict  to  encourage  and 
rally  his  men,  when  this  brave  veteran  fell, 
pierced  through  the  body  with  a  shot.  Dis- 
couraged by  the  loss  of  their  two  com- 
manders, and,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  want  of 
|  ammunition,  with  which,  in  no  expectation 
of  a  battle,  they  had  been  sparingly  supplied, 
the  English  began  to  give  way  on  all  sides. 
At  this  moment  O'Rourke,  who  had  been 
posted  at  a  distant  part  of  the  mountain  to 

*  The  Irish  chief  sent  with  it  the  following  letter, 
I    which  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  doggrc)  Latin  : — 

"  Constabulario  de  Boyle  salutem.  Scias  quod  ego 
!  traduci  corpus  Gubernatoris  ad  nionasterium  SancUe 
TrinitatU  proper  ejus  dilectionem  et  alia  de  causa 
,  5K) 


guard  another  pass  to  Sligo,  and  who  had 
heard  the  sound  of  the  musketry,  arrived 
with  his  men,  and  falling  with  fury  on 
the  already  defeated  English,  committed 
great  havoc  among  the  flying  troops.  It  is 
said  that  few  would  have  escaped,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  bravery  of  the  commander  of 
the  English  cavalry,  captain  Jcphson,  who 
made  a  desperate  charge  up  the  hill,  on 
ground  where  the  Irish  supposed  it  impos- 
sible for  horses  to  act.  The  English  were 
closely  pursued  to  Boyle,  where  they  halted 
under  protection  of  the  English  fort.  In  the 
night  the  English  chiefs  held  a  council  of 
war,  at  which  some  of  them  were  in  favour 
of  renewing  the  attack  upon  the  Irish  next 
morning,  which  proves  that  their  loss  must 
have  been  much  less  considerable  than  it  is 
represented  by  the  Irish  writers.  But  others, 
representing  the  discouragement  which  roust 
ensue  from  the  loss  of  their  two  couunanders, 
and  probably  the  doubt  in  which  they  were 
as  to  the  real  numbers  of  their  opponents 
(for  it  seems  that  the  English  were  not  aware 
that  they  had  been  attacked  by  O'Donnell 
himself),  it  was  finally  resolved  to  continue 
their  retreat  to  a  place  where  they  might 
wait  for  further  orders  and  reinforcements.  1 
Jephson  therefore  stationed  himself  with  his  ; 
cavalry  at  the  ford  of  Boyle,  where  he  kept 
guard  all  night  while  the  foot  marched  away,  ; 
and  in  the  morning,  when  he  knew  they 
were  safe,  he  marched  slowly  after  them  to 
Athlone.  When  the  body  of  sir  Conyers 
Clifford  was  recognized  among  the  slain,  i 
O'Rourke  caused  his  head  to  be  cut  off  and  ' 
delivered  to  O'Donnell,  who  carried  it  to  the 
castle  of  Collooney,  and  showed  it  to  O'Con- 
nor Sligo  as  a  testimony  of  his  victory  over 
the  forces  which  had  been  sent  to  his  relief. 
O'Connor  immediately  surrendered,  joined  | 
the  banner  of  Red  Hugh,  and  was  received 
into  his  friendship.  One  of  the  chief  losses, 
indeed,  caused  by  the  defeat  at  the  Curlew 
mountains,  was  the  immediate  defection  of 
most  of  the  chieftains  of  north  Connaught 
who  had  hitherto  persevered  in  their  fidelity  1 
to  the  English  government.  Among  these 
deserters  was  Theobald  Burke,  with  his  fleet. 
Mac  Dermott  obtained  possession  of  the  body  1 
of  sir  Conyers  Clifford,  which  was  left  naked  I 
on  the  field,  and  he  sent  it  to  Boyle  to  be  j 

buried  in  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity.*  ,' 

i 

si  Telitis  mihi  real  re  mcos  captitos  cx  pnedicto  eor-  I 
pore,  quod  paratus  sum  ad  conferendum  vobis  ip- 
sum ;  alias  sepultus  crit  honest*  in  prasdicto  monas- 
terio.    Et  sic  vale.     Scriptum  apud  Gay  wash,  15* 
August,  1599.    Interim  pono  bonum  liMeamen  ad 
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After  receiving  intelligence  of  this  disaster, 
the  earl  of  Essex,  although  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  the  two  thousand  new  troops 
he  had  asked  of  the  queen,  was  so  far  dis- 
1  couraged,  that  he  wrote  again  to  England, 
announcing  that  the  whole  number  of  forces 
under  his  immediate  command  amounted  to 
no  more  than  four  thousand  men;  that  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  to  enter  into 
Tyrone,  even  if  his  army  were  sufficient  for 
that  purpose ;  and  that  all  he  could  do  was 
to  move  towards  the  borders  of  Ulster  with 
three  thousand  five  hundred  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse.    To  justify  this  statement, 
he  sent  with  it  the  opinion  of  his  principal 
I    officers,  subscribed  and  attested  with  their 
signatures.    With  his  diminished  and  sickly 
I    forces,  Essex  marched  at  the  beginning  of 
I    September  into  Ulster,  until  he  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Brenny,  in  the  county  of 
I  Louth,  where  he  beheld  the  northern  chief- 
tain encamped  with  a  formidable  army  on 
the  elevated  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

Tyrone,  however,  had  not  come  to  fight, 
but  to  try  again  his  old  arts  of  negotiating, 
in  order  to  protract  the  war  until  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  armament  from  Spain.  He 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  earl  of  Essex  to  desire 
a  parley,  to  which  the  lord  lieutenant  replied 

;  proudly  that  the  only  meeting  he  would  give 
him  would  be  the  next  morning  at  the  head 

:  of  his  army.    But  Tyrone  knew  too  well  the 

!  condition  of  the  English  army  to  take  this 
for  anything  more  than  a  vain-glorious  boast; 
and  he  sent  his  messenger  again,  entreating 

I  a  conference,  and  repeating  his  assurances 
that  he  would  cast  himself  on  the  royal 
mercy.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the 
two  leaders  should  repair 'to  opposite  banks 
of  the  river,  at  the  ford  of  Ballyclinch, 
near  the  principal  town  of  the  county  of 
Louth,  where  it  was  ascertained  that  a  con- 

!  venation  might  be  carried  on  across  the 
river. 

During  the  whole  of  this  transaction  the 
conduct  of  the  lord  lieutenant  was  closely 
watched  by  spies  in  the  employment  of  his 
enemies,  and  every  suspicious  circumstance 
was  carried  to  their  ears.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  Tyrone's  creatures  was  busilv  employed 

pnedictum  corpus,  et  si  velitis  scpclire  omnea  alio* 
nobiles,  non  impediam  vos  erga  eos." 

The  meaning  of  this  is  not  very  clear,  but  it 
appears  to  be  this : — "  To  the  constable  of  Boyle, 
health — Know  that  I  have  sent  the  body  of  the 
governor  to  the  monastery  of  the  lloly  Trinity,  and 
For  another  cause,  that,  if  you  will  deliver  to  me  my 


during  the  night  preceding  the  conference  in 
passing  between  the  two  generals,  and  hold- 
ing private  interviews  with  each.  It  was 
further  observed  that  the  two  leaders  con- 
versed alone  at  the  river  for  some  time  before 
they  called  any  witnesses  to  the  conference. 
The  Irish  chieftain  assumed  the  frank  and 
confiding  manner  which  he  knew  would 
conciliate  the  English  earl.  When  the  latter 
arrived  on  the  opposite  bank,  Tyrone  ap- 
proached the  stream,  and,  although  the  water 
was  then  unusually  high,  he  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  river,  and  remained  during  the  con- 
ference immersed  to  the  saddle,  and  holding 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  in  testimony  of  respect 
for  the  queen's  representative.  It  was  whis- 
pered abroad  that  during  their  private  con- 
versation, Tyrone  had  so  far  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  the  incautious  and 
aspiring  earl,  that  the  latter,  whose  ambition 
aimed  as  high  as  the  throne,  entrusted  him 
with  his  secret  designs,  and  received  a  pro- 
mise of  his  co-operation.  It  was  stated  more 
confidently  that  Tyrone  had  assured  the  earl, 
that  if  he  would  be  guided  by  him,  he  would 
make  him  the  greatest  lord  in  England;  and 
that  not  long  after  this  conference  he  told 
his  own  followers  that  new  disorders  would 
soon  arise  in  England  which  would  require 
his  presence  in  that  country. 

At  length,  when  tin's  private  interview  had 
lasted  some  time,  the  lord  lieutenant  called 
the  earl  of  Southampton  and  five  others  of 
his  principal  officers  to  attend  upon  him, 
and  the  Irish  chieftain  summoned  his  brother 
Cormac,  and  the  same  number  of  his  confi- 
dential followers.  The  conference  was  then 
opened  in  due  form,  and  the  earl  of  Tyrone 
made  a  statement  of  the  grievances  which  had 
induced  the  Irish  to  take  up  arms,  and  pro- 
posed the  conditions  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  These 
were,  a  general  amnesty,  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  the  restoration  of  their  lands,  and 
the  exemption  from  English  government, 
that  is,  from  sheriffs  and  other  officers. 
Essex  is  said  to  have  admitted  that  these 
proposals  were  reasonable  and  equitable; 
and  he  promised  to  send  them  to  the  queen 
and  use  his  influence  in  persuading  her  to 
grant  them.    It  was  further  agreed  between 

prisoners  in  exchange  for  the  aforesaid  body,  T  am 
ready  to  give  it  up  to  you,  otherwise  it  shall  be 
decently  buried  in  the  aforesaid  monastery.  And  so 
farewell  Written  at  Gaywash  on  the  loth  of  April, 
1599.  In  the  mean  time  I  put  a  good  linen  over  the 
aforesaid  body,  and  if  you  wish  to  bury  all  the  other 
chiefs,  I  will  not  hinder  you." 
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the  two  generals  that,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
a  truce  should  be  made  for  six  weeks,  to  be 
renewed  for  similar  periods  until  the  follow- 
ing May,  each  party  being  at  liberty  to 
renew  the  war  after  giving  notice  fourteen 
days  previously.  Tyrone  engaged  on  his 
part,  that  if  any  of  the  confederate  Irish 
should  refuse  to  adhere  to  this  agreement, 
he  would  leave  them  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  queen's  troops  at  the  pleasure  of  her 
government. 

Meanwhile  the  consternation  and  angsr 
of  the  queen  was  increased  by  every  new 
dispatch  of  her  lord  lieutenant.  She  could 
hardly  believe  that  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  with  the  late  reinforcement 
of  two  thousand  new  recruits,  should  have 
been  so  quickly  diminished  to  little  more 
than  three  thousand,  and  she  was  not  only 
mortified  at  so  great  a  loss  of  men  and 
money,  but  her  suspicions  began  to  be 
roused  by  the  inexplicable  proceedings  of 
one  who  had  promised  so  much  and  with 
whose  ambitious  temper  she  was  probably 
not  unacquainted.  Her  council  recom- 
mended the  immediate  recal  of  Essex,  but 
in  this  also  she  hesitated,  fearing  to  pro- 
voke this  rash  nobleman  to  some  act  of  still 
greater  imprudence ;  and  at  last,  on  the 
15th  of  September,  she  wrote  him  a  letter 
in  which  she  expressed  in  severe  language 
her  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  misconduct 
of  the  war.  She  reminded  him  of  his  own 
opinion,  so  often  repeated  before  his  de- 
parture into  Ireland,  that  the  first  tiling  to 
be  done  was  to  attack  the  earl  of  Tyrone  in 
Ulster,  and  that,  until  that  step  was  taken, 
all  other  expeditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
island  were  a  mere  useless  waste  of  men  and 
treasure.  She  accused  him  of  not  only 
acting  contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  but  to 
her  express  directions,  when  he  entered 
upon  vain  progresses,  first  into  Munster, 
and  next  into  Offaly  and  Leix,  and  spoke 
with  some  asperity  of  his  repeated  excuses 
and  prevarications.  "  In  which  kind  of  pro- 
ceeding," Elizabeth  continues,  alluding  to 
his  pretence  that  he  had  been  turned  from 
his  original  design  by  following  the  advice 
of  the  Irish  council,  "  we  must  deal  plainly 
with  you  and  that  council,  that  it  were  more 
proper  for  them  to  leave  troubling  them- 
selves with  instructing  us  by  what  rules  our 
power  and  their  obedience  are  limited,  and 
if  the  courses  have  been  only  derived  from 
their  councils,  how  to  answer  this  part  of 
theirs,  to  train  us  into  a  new  expense  for 
one  end,  and  employ  it  uoon  another,  to 
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which  we  could  never  have  assented,  if  we 
could  have  suspected  it  should  have  been 
undertaken,  before  we  heard  it  was  in  ac- 
tion.   And,  therefore,  we  do  wonder  how 
it  can  be  answered,  seeing  your  attempt  is 
not  in  the  capital  traitor's  country,  that  you 
have  increased  our  list.    But  it  is  true,  as  1 
we  have  often  said,  that  we  are  drawn  on 
to  expense  by  little  and  little,  and  by  pro-  i 
testations  of  great  resolutions  in  general- 
ities, till  they  come  to  particular  execution. 
Of  all  which  courses,  whosoever  shall  ex- 
amine  any  of  the  arguments  used  for  ex- 
cuses, shall  find  that  your  own  proceedings  | 
beget   the  difficulties,  and  that  no  just  , 
causes  do  breed  the  alteration.    If  lack  of 
numbers,  if  sickness  of  the  army,  be  the 
causes,  why  was  not  the  action  undertaken 
when  the  army  was  in  better  state  ?  If 
winter's  approach,  why  were  the  summer 
months  of  July  and  August  lost  ?    If  the  j 
spring  was  too  soon,  and  the  summer  that  , 
followed  otherwise  spent,  if  the  harvest  that  : 
succeeded  was  so  neglected  as  nothing  hath 
been  done,  then  surely  must  we  conclude 
that  none  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  year 
will  be  in  season  for  you  and  that  council 
to  agTee  of  Tyrone's  prosecution,  for  which 
all  our  charge  was  intended.    Further,  we 
I  require  you  to  consider  whether  we  have 
not  great  cause  to  think  that  the  purpose  is 
not  to  end  the  war,  when  yourself  have  so 
often  told  us  that  all  the  petty  undertakings 
in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  are 
but  loss  of  time,  consumption  of  treasure, 
and  waste  of  our  people,  until  Tyrone  him- 
self be  first  beaten,  on  whom  the  rest  de- 
pend.   Do  you  not  see,  that  he  maketh  the 
war  with  us  in  all  parts  by  his  ministers, 
seconding  all  plaits  where  any  attempts  be 
offered  ?    Who  doth  not  see  that,  if  this 
course  be  continued,  the  wars  are  like  to 
spend  us  and  our  kingdom  beyond  all  mo- 
deration, as  well  as  the  report  of  the  success 
in  all  parts  hath  blemished  our  honour,  and 
encouraged  others  to  no  small  proportion  ? 
We  know  you  cannot  so  much  fail  in  judg- 
ment, as  not  to  understand  that  all  the 
world  seeth  how  time  is  dallied,  although 
you  think  the  allowance  of  that  council, 
whose  subscriptions  are  your  actions,  should 
serve  and  satisfy  us.    How  would  you  have 
derided  any  man  else  that  should  have  fol- 
lowed your  steps?     How  often  have  you 
told  us  that  others  which  preceded  you  had 
no  intent  to  end  the  war  ?    How  often  have 
you  resolved  us  that,  until  Lough  Foyle 
and  Ballyshannon  were  planted,  there  could 
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be  no  hope  of  doing  service  upon  the  capital 
rebels  ?  We  must,  therefore,  let  you  know, 
that  as,  it  cannot  be  ignorance,  so  it  can- 
not be  want  of  means,  for  you  had  your 
asking,  you  had  choice  of  times,  you  had 
power  and  authority  more  than  ever  any 
had  or  ever  shall  have.  It  may  well  be 
judged  with  how  little  contentment  we 
search  out  this  and  other  errors ;  for  who 
doth  willingly  seek  for  that  which  they  are 
so  loath  to  find  ?  But  how  should  that  be 
hidden  which  is  so  palpable  ?  And,  there- 
fore, to  leave  that  which  is  past,  and  that 
you  mav  prepare  to  remedy  matters  of 
weight  hereafter,  rather  than  to  fill  your 
papers  with  many  impertinent  arguments, 
being  in  your  general  letters  savouring  still 
in  many  points  of  humours  that  concern  the 
private  of  you  our  lord  lieutenant,  we  do 
tell  you  plainly  that  are  of  that  council,  that 
we  wonder  at  your  indiscretion,  to  subscribe 
to  letters  which  concern  our  public  service, 
when  they  are  mixed  with  any  man's  pri- 
vate, and  directed  to  our  council  table, 
wliich  is  not  to  handle  things  of  small  im- 
portance." The  allusion  in  this  last  para- 
graph is  to  the  peevish  complaints  against 
the  supposed  influence  and  practices  of  his 
rivals  and  enemies  which  had  filled  Essex's 
official  letters  ;  and  the  queen's  letter,  after 
demanding  an  immediate  and  strict  account 
of  the  state  of  the  earl's  resources,  and  the 
plans  he  had  formed  for  the  public  service 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  concludes 
with  an  angry  reproach  of  his  disrespect 
in  troubling  his  sovereign  and  her  council 
with  these  irrelevant  matters.  "  We  have 
seen  a  writing  in  form  of  a  cartel,  full  of 
challenges  that  are  impertinent,  of  and  com- 
plaints that  are  needless,  such  as  have  not 
been  before  this  time  presented  to  a  state, 
except  it  be  done  now  with  a  hope  to  terrify 
all  men  from  censuring  your  proceedings. 
Had  it  not  been  enough  to  have  sent  us  the 
testimony  of  the  council,  but  that  you  must 
call  so  many  of  those  that  are  of  slender  ex- 
perience and  none  of  our  council  to  such 
a  form  of  subscription  ?  Surely,  howsoever 
!  you  may  have  warranted  them,  we  doubt 
not  but  to  let  them  know  what  belongs  to 
us,  to  you,  and  to  themselves." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  ene- 
mies of  Essex  were  to  have  their  full  triumph 
over  him.  This  letter,  which  reached  him 
immediately  after  his  conference  with  Ty- 
rone and  the  conclusion  of  the  truce,  stung 
the  high-spirited  favourite  to  the  quick.  His 
first  impetuous  resolutions  carried  him  to- 


[essex  returns.  ' 


wards  the  most  violent  courses ;  he  formed 
the  wild  plan  of  passing  over  to  England  with 
a  portion  of  the  army  under  his  command,  in  ; 
the  belief  that  his  popularity  would  draw 
numbers  to  his  standard  and  enable  him  to  , 
overthrow  the  government  if  necessary,  and 
take  vengeance  on  his  enemies  at  court.  | 
Intelligence  of  these  designs  was  secretly  • 
carried  to  Elizabeth's  ministers,  and,  under 
pretence  that  a  Spanish  invasion  was  threat- 
ened, six  thousand  men  were  suddenly  levied 
in  London,  three  thousand  of  whom  were 
appointed  as  a  guard  upon  the  queen's  per- 
son.   Meanwhile  the  carl  of  Essex  had  been 
drawn  to  more  prudent  counsels  by  his  friends 
the  earl  of  Southampton  and  sir  Christopher 
Blunt.    Taking  advantage  of  a  permission 
he  had  formerly  obtained,  authorising  him  10 
return  to  England  without  leave  at  any  time 
that  his  absence  was  not  prejudicial  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  he  hurried  over,  accom- 
panied only  by  a  few  friends,  hastened  to  the 
court,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of  Sep-  I 
tember,  and,  making  his  way  unexpectedly  to  j 
the  queen's  private  chamber,  threw  himself  . 
at  her  feet.    She  is  said  on  the  first  impulse 
to  have  been  inclined  to  forgive  her  offend- 
ing favourite;  but,  on  reflection,  her  demean- 
our became  more  severe,  she  ordered  him  to 
confine  himself  to  his  chamber  until  her  fur-  : 
ther  pleasure,  and  from  thence  he  was  car- 
ried to  be  examined  before  the  privy  council. 
His  explanations  not  proving  satisfactory, 
and  his  enemies  probably  being  in  the  majo- 
rity, he  was  transferred  from  the  council  to 
the  custody  of  the  lord-keeper  as  a  prisoner. 
Thus  ended  his  connexion  with  Ireland,  and  i 
it  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  follow  the  unfor-  j 
tunate   favourite  in  his  subsequent  brief  ' 
course  to  the  scaffold. 

Essex,  on  his  departure,  had  left  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  archbishop 
Loftus  and  sir  George  Carcw,  who,  as  long  ; 
as  Tyrone  preserved  the  peace,  met  with  no 
embarrassment  in  their  government.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  lord  lieutenant  quitted  his 
post,  when  new  supplies  of  ammunition  and 
money  arrived  from  Spain  ;  and  the  encou- 
ragement he  at  the  same  time  received  from 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  pope,  joined  with 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  power,  and  a  be- 
lief in  the  weakness  of  Elizabeth's  govern- 
ment, determined  the  northern  chieftain  to 
reommence  the  war.  Ulster  is  described  in 
the  somewhat  flowery  language  of  the  Irish 
annalist  as  being  "as  a  full  pool,  a  well 
ready  to  overflow,  or  an  unruffled  wave,  in  ; 
this  year,  without  danger  of  battle,  preying, 
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fighting,  or  capture,  from  any  quarter  of 
Ireland,  while,  in  truth,  their  terror  was  over 
every  country."  Essex's  policy  in  carrying 
the  war  to  the  south,  had,  indeed,  left  the 
great  chieftain  leisure  and  ease  to  prepare 
extensively  for  the  coming  war;  and  now, 
,  in  expectation  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  foreign 
I  auxiliaries,  he  was  every  day  more  anxious 
{  to  hinder  the  agitation  among  the  Irish  from 
!  subsiding.  With  Tyrone,  where  there  was 
a  will,  an  excuse  was  seldom  wanting,  and 
the  moment  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  truce 
were  expired,  here  commenced  hostility,  giv- 
ing for  his  pretence  the  imprisonment  of 
the  earl  of  Essex  in  England,  and,  we  are 
told,  confidently  assuring  his  confederates 
that  England  was  now  on  the  eve  of  disor- 
ders which  would  effectively  hinder  her 
from  making  any  serious  opposition  to  them. 
When  expostulated  with  on  this  breach  of 
his  agreement,  which  was  to  renew  the  truce 
from  six  weeks  to  six  weeks  until  the  fol- 
lowing May,  giving  fourteen  days'  notice  of 
any  intention  of  not  renewing  it,  he  did 
little  more  than  state  coldly  that  he  had 
already  given  notice  to  his  confederates,  who 
had  been  sent  into  different  parts  to  renew 

•  The  following  is  Tyrone's  manifesto,  as  given  by 
Leland,  in  English,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin : — 

"  Using  hitherto  more  than  ordinary  favour  to- 
wards all  my  countrymen,  both  for  that  you  are 
generally  by  your  professions  Catholics,  and  that 
naturally  I  am  inclined  to  affect  you,  1  have  for  these 
and  other  considerations  abstained  my  forces  from 
attempting  to  do  you  hinderance ;  and  the  rather  for 
that  I  did  expect  in  process  of  time  you  would  enter 
into  consideration  of  the  lamentable  estate  of  your 
poor  country,  most  tyrannically  oppressed,  and  of 
your  own  gentfe  consciences  in  maintaining,  re- 
lieving, and  helping  the  enemies  of  God  and  our 
country,  in  wars  udallibly  tending  to  the  promotion  of 
heresy. 

"But  now  seeing  you  are  so  obstinate  in  that 
in  which  you  have  hitherto  continued,  of  necessity  1 
must  use  severity  against  you,  whom  otherwise  I 
most  entirely  loved,  in  reclaiming  you  by  compulsion, 
when  my  long  tolerance  and  happy  victories,  by  God's 
particular  favour  doubtlessly  obtained,  could  work 
no  alteration  in  your  consciences. 

"Considering,  notwithstanding,  the  great  cala- 
mity and  misery  whereunto  you  are  most  likely  to 
fall,  by  persevering  in  that  damnable  state  in  which 
hitherto  ye  have  lived,  having  thereof  commissera- 
don,  hereby  I  thought  good  and  convenient  to  fore- 
warn you,  requesting  every  of  you  to  come  and  join 

I  with  me  against  the  enemies  of  God  and  our  poor 
I     country.    If  the  same  ye  do  not,  I  will  use  means  not 

I  only  to  spoil  you  of  all  your  goods,  but  according  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power  shall  work  what  1  can  to 
dispossess  you  of  all  your  lands,  because  you  are 
the  means  whereby  wars  are  maintained  against  the 
exaltation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Contrarywise,  what- 
soever you  shall  be  that  shall  join  with  me,  upon  my 


the  war,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to  recal  his 
orders. 

The  earl  of  Ormond,  who  had  been  rein-  ! 
stated  in  his  old  command  as  lord  lieutenant  i 
of  the  army,  now  assembled  the  forces  at  the  - 
disposal  of  government,  and  marched  to  the  ' 
north  against  the  turbulent  chieftain.    The  1 
latter,  who  still  waited  for  men  from  Spain,  | 
found  it  expedient  to  parley  again ;  and,  after  • 
some  threatening  speeches,  he  consented  to  I 
renew  the  truce  for  a  month.  As  he  did  not 
conceal  his  determination  to  recommence  the 
war  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  prepared 
seriously  for  the  struggle,  held  consultations 
with  his  confederates,  and  addressed  a  mani- 
festo to  all  the  catholics  of  Ireland  who  had 
not  yet  joined  his  standard.     In  this  docu- 
ment, which  is  remarkably  characteristic  of 
the  wily  character  of  the  man,  he  urged  the 
duty  of  sacrificing  private  interests  to  the 
public  cause  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
he  professed  alone  to  have  for  his  motive  in 
the  war;  and,  while  he  promised  his  protec- 
tion to  all  who  took  up  arms  with  him,  he 
threatened  vengeance  on  those  who  held 
back.*    The  chief  object  of  this  manifesto 
was  to  draw  from  their  allegiance  those  who 

conscience,  and  as  to  the  contrary  I  shall  answer  be- 
fore God,  I  will  employ  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  in  their  defence,  and  for  the  extirpation  of  I 
heresy,  the  planting  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  de- 
livery of  our  country  of  infinite  murders,  wicked  ' 
and  detestable  policies,  by  which  this  kingdom  was 
hitherto  governed,  nourished  in  obscurity  and  igno-  \ 
ranee,  maintained  in  barbarity  and  incivility,  and 
consequently  of  infinite  evils  which  are  too  lament- 
able to  be  rehearsed. 

"  And  seeing  these  are  motives  most  laudable  be- 
fore any  man  of  consideration,  and  before  the 
Almighty  most  meritorious,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  1 
respected,  I  thought  myself  in  conscience  bound,  | 
seeing  God  hath  given  me  some  power,  to  use  all  ; 
means  for  the  reduction  of  this  our  poor  afflicted  I 
country  unto  the  Catholic  faith,  which  can  never  be  | 
brought  to  any  good  pass,  without  your  destruction 
or  helping  hands;  hereby  protesting  that  I  neither 
seek  your  lands  nor  goods,  nor  do  I  purpose  to  plant 
any  in  your  places,  if  you  will  adjom  with  me,  but 
will  extend  what  privileges  and  liberties  that  hitherto 
ye  have  had,  if  it  shall  stand  in  my  power ;  giving 
you  to  understand,  upon  my  salvation,  that  chiefly 
and  principally  I  fight  for  the  Catholic  faith  to  be  . 
planted  throughout  all  our  poor  country,  as  well  in  ; 
cities  as  elsewhere,  as  manifestly  might  appear  by 
that  I  rejected  all  other  conditions  proffered  to  me,  1 
this  not  being  granted ;  which  eftsoon  before  by  word 
of  mouth  I  nave  protested,  and  do  hereby  protest,  1 
that  if  I  had  gotten  to  be  king  of  Ireland,  without 
having  the  Catholic  religion  which  before  I  have 
mentioned,  I  would  not  the  tame  accept. 

"  Yet  some  other  very  catiiolicly  given,  to  cover 
their  bad  consciences  with  cloaks  of  affected  igno- 
rance, will  not  seem  to  understand  my  good  meaning 
therein,  but  according  to  their  own  corrupt  con-  i 
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were  still  wavering,  and  he  speaks  with  the 
consciousness  or  with  the  apprehension  that 
less  worthy  motives  were  attributed  to  him. 

Tyrone's  eye  was  now  chiefly  turned  upon 
Munster,  for  it  was  there  that  he  hoped  to 
embarrass  the  government,  so  as  again  to 
save  his  own  territory  from  invasion ;  and  to 
keep  up  the  agitation  in  that  province,  he 
determined,  under  pretence  of  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  holy  cross  of  Tipperary,  to 
pay  it  a  visit  in  person.  He  thus  not  only 
impressed  his  ignorant  and  superstitious  fol- 
lowers with  a  profound  idea  of  his  piety,  but 
he  procured  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  the  chieftains  of  the  south,  who  were 
no  less  zealous  in  the  cause  than  himself. 
The  Geraldinc  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
earl  of  Desmond — the  Sugan  earl — was  ele- 
vated with  his  petty  successes,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  inveighing  against 
the  tyrannical  government  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  he  said  exceeded  that  of  Pharaoh 
or  Nero;  boasting  of  his  own  great  exploits 
in  rooting  out  heresy  from  Munster,  and 
begging  to  be  supplied  with  men  and  money, 


and  judgments,  construe  my  wars  to  be  for 
my  particularities,  affirming  that  I  never  mentioned 
any  points  of  religion  in  any  articles  of  agreement 
which  were  to  pass  between  the  queen's  governors 
and  mc ;  contrary  to  my  first  article  of  agreement, 
which  was  to  pass  between  me  and  the  lord  of  Or- 
mond,  the  general  of  all  the  queen's  forces  in 
Ireland;  though  very  craftily  the  same,  as  I  was 
given  to  understand  long  after,  was  suppressed  by 
them. 

"  Rut  some  no  doubt  maliciously  given  are  not 
contented  to  admit  my  wars  to  be  lawful,  affirming 
that  the  same  were  begun  upon  some  particular 
causes;  which  I  admit  as  a  thing  impertinent,  seeing 
the  continuance  thereof,  as  plainly  to  all  men  ap- 
peareth,  is  for  the  chiefest  motive,  or  at  least  was  a 
principal  part  thereof,  allteit  the  same  was  not 
manifest,  because  so  good  a  cause  should  not  be 
mitted  to  so  doubtful  an  entertainment  as  my  power 
was  then  like  to  afford;  and  lest  a  catholic  cause 
shou'd  receive  any  disgrace,  or  should  be  scandalized 
by  heretics,  I  refrained  myself  from  giving  others  to 
understand  my  intentions. 

"  Which,  notwithstanding,  many  catholics  under, 
standing,  do  think  themselves  bound  to  obey  the 
queen  as  their  lawful  prince ;  which  is  denied,  in  re- 
spect that  she  was  deprived  of  all  such  kingdoms, 
dominions,  and  possessions,  which  otherwise  perhaps 
should  have  been  due  unto  her,  and  consequently  of 
all  subjection,  inasmuch  as  she  is  left  a  private  per- 
son, and  no  man  bound  to  give  her  obedience;  and 
l>eyond  all  this,  such  as  were  sworn  to  be  faithful  to 
her,  were  by  his  holiness  absolved  from  performance 
thereof,  seeing  she  is,  by  a  declaration  of  excom- 
munication, pronounced  a  heretic ;  neither  is  there 
any  revocation  of  the  excommunication,  as  some 
catholics  do  most  falsely,  for  particular  affection, 
surmise ;  for  the  sentence  was  in  the  beginning  given 
for  heresy,  and  for  continued  heresy  the  same  was 
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that  he  might  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  towns 
in  which  his  enemies  had  sought  shelter. 

O'Neill  commenced  his  progress  to  the 
south,  with  a  considerable  force,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1G00,  proceeding 
along  the  borders  of  Meath  and  Breffny  into 
the  barony  of  Delvin,  committing  every  kind 
of  plunder  and  devastation  as  he  proceeded 
on  this  pious  pilgrimage.  He  thus  put  in 
effect  the  terms  of  his  manifesto,  by  forcing 
the  chiefs  on  his  way  to  join  his  standard. 
He  remained  nine  days  in  the  King's  County, 
ravaging  the  country  around;  and  as  he 
passed  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains,  he 
dispatched  a  division  of  his  army  into  Ely 
to  plunder  the  country  of  the  O'Carrolls, 
against  whom  he  bore  a  special  grudge ;  and, 
to  use  the  expressive  language  of  the  Irish 
chronicler  of  this  march,  "  ill  fate  befel  the 
territory  of  Ely  on  that  occasion,  for  all  its 
cattle,  wealth,  and  great  property,  that  could  | 
be  conveyed,  were  carried  away  out  of  it,  so 
that  nothing  was  left  in  it  but  ashes  instead 
of  its  corn,  and  embers  in  place  of  its  dwel- 
lings; immense  numbers  of  their  men,  women, 

continued.  It  is  a  thing  void  of  all  reason,  that  his 
holiness  should  revoke  the  sentence,  she  persevering 
in  heresy,  yea,  in  mischiefing  and  persecuting  the 
catholics. 

"  But  it  may  be,  there  was  a  mitigation  made  in 
favour  of  catholics,  by  which  they  might  be  licensed 
in  civil  matters  precisely  to  give  her,  during  their 
unability,  obedience;  but  not  in  any  matter  tending 
to  the  promotion  of  hereay.  Wherefore,  I  earnestly 
beseech  you  all  catholics  and  good  loving  country- 
men, as  you  tender  the  exaltation  of  the  catholic 
faith,  and  the  utter  extirpation  of  heresy  in  thin  our 
poor  distressed  country,  to  consider  the  lamentable 
and  most  miserable  state  thereof.  And  now  let  us 
join  together,  to  deliver  this  poor  kingdom  from  that 
infection  of  heresy,  with  which  it  is,  and  shall  be,  if 
God  do  not  specially  favour  us,  most  miserably  in- 
fected ;  taking  example  by  that  most  christian  and 
catholic  country  of  France,  whose  subjects,  for  de- 
fence of  the  catholic  faith,  yea,  against  their  most 
natural  king  maintained  wars  so  long,  as  by  their 
means  he  was  constrained  to  profess  the  catholic 
religion,  duly  submitting  himself  to  the  apostolic  see 
of  Rome;  to  which  doubtless  we  may  bring  our 
country,  you  putting  your  helping  hands  to  the 
same. 

"  As  for  myself,  I  protest  before  God,  and  upon 
my  salvation,  I  have  been  proffered  oftentimes 
such  conditions,  as  no  man  seeking  his  own  private 
commodity  could  refuse.  Dut  I,  seeking  the  public 
utility  of  mv  native  country,  and  means  for  your 
salvation,  will  prosecute  these  wars  until  that  gene- 
rally religion  be  planted  throughout  all  Ireland. 

"  So  I  rest,  praying  the  Almighty  to  move  your 
Hinted  hearts,  to  prefer  the  commodity  and  profit  of 
our  country  before  your  own  private  ease. 

"Dunaveag,  the  fifteenth  day  of  November, 
1599. 

"  O'Neill." 
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sons,  and  daughters,  were  left  in  a  dying, 
perishing  state."  Having  left  some  of  his 
own  people  to  hold  possession  of  O'Carroll's 
country,  Tyrone  marched  with  the  bulk  of 
his  army  through  Tipperary,  till  they  came 
before  the  gate  of  the  monastery  of  Holy- 
cross.  "  They  were  not  long  there,  when 
the  holy  cross  was  brought  to  them,  to  shield 
and  protect  them,  and  the  Irish  gave  large 
presents,  alms,  and  many  offerings,  to  its 
conservators  and  monks,  in  honour  of  Al- 
mighty God;  and  they  protected  and  re- 
spected the  monaster}',  with  its  buildings, 
the  lands  appropriated  for  its  use,  and  its 
inhabitants  in  general."  After  having  thus 
effected  the  ostensible  object  of  his  journey, 
Tyrone  remained  some  time  preying  qn  the 
lands  of  the  Butlers. 

Here,  however,  he  was  soon  held  in  check 
by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who,  having  exerted 
himself  in  supplying  and  strengthening  the 
English  forts  and  garrisons,  collected  the 
forces  of  the  pale,  and,  with  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare  and  the  baron  of  Dclvin,  marched  into 
Munstcr,  where  he  gained  some  advantages 
over  the  insurgents.  Tyrone,  whose  force 
was  too  considerable  to  make  him  apprehen- 
sive of  an  attack  by  the  English,  moved  off 
as  Ormond  approached,  and  marched  to 
Cashel,  where  the  titular  earl  of  Desmond 
came  to  meet  him,  and  then  they  marched 
together  into  Cork  against  the  lord  Barry, 
who  was  at  this  time  faithful  in  his  allegiance 
to  the  queen.  Tyrone,  who  among  the 
insurgents  passed  under  the  Irish  title  of  the 
O'Neill,  sent  a  message  to  the  lord  Barry, 
accusing  him  of  "impiety  to  God  and  cruelty 
to  his  own  soul  and  body,  and  tyranny  and 
ingratitude  both  to  his  followers  and  his 
country,"  and  of  being  the  cause  why  all  the 
nobility  of  the  south  "were  not  linked 
together  to  shake  off  the  cruel  yoke  of  heresy 
and  tyranny,"  and  urging  him  to  join  the 
national  standard.  The  lord  Barry's  answer, 
dated  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  was  a 
letter  of  defiance;  whereupon,  to  quote  again 
the  words  of  the  Irish  annalist,  "O'Neill 
remained  in  the  country  until  he  preyed  and 
burnt  and  ransacked  it  from  one  corner  to 
the  other,  both  plains  and  high  grounds,  and 
smooth  and  rugged  districts,  so  that  no  one 
considered  or  expected  it  would  be  occupied 
or  inhabited  for  a  long  time." 


The  northern  chieftain  then  passed  farther 
south,  and  pitched  his  camp  between  the 
rivers  Lee  and  Bandon,  on  the  borders  of 
Muskerry  and  Carberry,  to  settle  the  family 
disputes  among  the  Mac  Carthys,  and 
strengthen  them  in  their  fidelity  to  his 
cause.  He  deposed  their  chief,  Donal  mac 
Carthy,  because  he  was  not  sufficiently  ini- 
mical to  the  English,  and  substituted  in  his 
place,  with  the  old  title  of  the  Mac  Carthy 
More,  his  cousin  Florence  mac  Carthy,  who 
possessed  qualities  which  fitted  him  better 
to  be  an  active  instrument  in  the  troubles  of 
that  time.  Most  of  the  other  Irish  chiefs 
came  to  Tyrone's  camp,  and  declared  their 
devotion  to  his  cause. 

While  O'Neill  lay  thus  encamped,  an  acci- 
dental encounter  deprived  both  the  English 
and  the  Irish  of  a  distinguished  chieftain. 
Sir  Warham  Scntleger  at  this  time  held  the 
office  of  president  of  Munster,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Cork  with  a  not  very  numerous 
garrison.  Unable  to  face  the  formidable 
forces  of  the  Irish  in  the  field,  he  yet  kept  a 
watchful  eye  upon  their  movements,  and 
made  excursions  against  them  when  they 
appeared  in  smaller  parties.  Tyrone  appears 
at  one  moment  to  have  harboured  a  design 
upon  the  city  of  Cork,  and  he  sent  Maguire 
of  Fermanagh,  one  of  the  ablest  and  bravest 
of  the  Irish  commanders,  to  reconnoitre  the 
neighbourhood.  Maguire,  who  was  attended 
only  by  a  priest  and  a  few  of  his  followers, 
had  advanced  to  within  a  mile  of  Cork,  when 
he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
sir  Warham  Sentleger  and  a  small  party  of 
English  horse.  It  was  the  boast  of  Maguire 
that  he  never  turned  from  a  foe,  and  he  was 
rushing  upon  Sentleger,  when  the  latter 
drew  a  dagg  or  pistol,  and  shot  him  through 
the  body.  At  the  same  moment  Sentleger 
himself  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from 
one  of  Magu ire's  men,  which  proved  mortal. 
According  to  the  Irish  accounts,  it  was 
Maguire  who  cleft  the  head  of  the  English 
leader  with  his  sword,  and  subsequently 
slew  five  of  his  attendants,  before  he  was 
carried  off  the  field  by  his  own  men  fainting 
from  his  wound,  of  which  he  died  the  same 
day.  The  death  of  Maguire  was  a  serious 
loss  to  O'Neill,  and  he  was  sincerely  lamented 
by  the  Irish. 
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LORD  MOUNTJOY;  CAPTURE  OF  THE  KARL  OF  ORMOND  BY  THE  IRISII;  MOUNTJOY'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  ULSTER; 

MONSTER,  AND  THE  8UOAN  EARL. 


/^^S^SS&v  rmond's  vigilance  had  cer- 
/y/^jH&fr^^k^    tainly  warded  off  much 

EI  .V^'j^jdra^  threatened  the  English 
fc\  '^wlm  If  estaDli*hment  in  Ireland 
y^tfg^yf^/y    at  th's  moment;  but  the 
^fc^^^JHr      government  was  still  be- 
^*?*]Q8z>^       set  with  embarrassments 
on  every  side,  and  his  repeated  letters  made 
the  English  ministers  well  acquainted  with  its 
wants.   After  mature  deliberation  the  queen 
returned  to  her  original  design,  which  had 
been  frustrated  by  Essex's  interested  oppo- 
sition, and  lord  Mountjoy  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  while  sir 
George  Carew,  the  same  who  had  escaped  so 
fortunately  from  the  defeat  of  Glenmalure, 
and  who  was  now  one  of  the  lords  justices, 
was  named  to  succeed  Sentleger  as  lord 
president  of  Munster.* 

Mountjoy  entered  Dublin  on  the  25th  of 
February,  1600,  with  none  of  the  parade  or 
pomp  which  had  distinguished  the  arrival  of 
former  governors,  but  it  was  not  the  first 
time  that  great  talents  have  been  concealed 
under  the  absence  of  outward  show.  He 
came  with  the  full  resolution  of  carrying  into 
effect  the  queen's  directions,  which  had  been 
so  strangely  neglected  by  his  predecessor; 
and  he  brought  with  him  similar  instruc- 
tions, which  were  to  plant  strong  garrisons 
at  Lough  Foyle  and  Ballyshannon,  which 
would  be  points  from  which  the  Ulster  rebels 
might  be  attacked  at  any  moment,  and  which 
would  keep  them  in  constant  alarm;  and  to 
station  others  at  Armagh,  the  Blackwater, 
and  such  other  places  as  might  check  their 
irruptions  into  the  pale.  Thus  the  insur- 
gents of  Ulster  must  either  remain  at  home, 
or  leave  their  lands  and  properties  at  the 
mercy  of  the  queen's  troops. 

The  earl  of  Tyrone  was  still  in  south 
Munster,  and  so  totally  unacquainted  was 
he  with  the  character  of  his  new  antagonist, 
that,  taking  Mountjoy's  refinement  of  man- 
ners for  effeminacy,  he  is  said  to  have  exulted 

•  The  history  of  lord  Mountjoy'*  government  has 
been  handed  down  rather  copiously  by  his  lordship's 
secretary,  Fynes  Moryson,  and  in  the  "  Pacata  1  liber- 
Ilia,"  which  retou*  more  at  large  the  proceedings  of 


in  the  choice  of  a  commander  who  would 
"  lose  the  season  of  action  while  his  break- 
fast was  being  prepared."  Yet,  no  sooner 
was  he  made  acquainted  with  his  arrival  in 
Dublin,  than  he  made  haste  to  return  to 
Ulster,  and  he  left  a  large  portion  of  his 
army  under  Dermott  O'Connor,  in  Desmond, 
as  much  to  lessen  his  own  company,  that  he 
might  retreat  more  rapidly,  as  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  Geraldines.  Before  his  depar- 
ture, the  O'Neill  joined  with  Desmond,  Mac 
Carthy  More  (Florence),  and  Dermott  mac 
Carthy,  in  signing  a  letter  to  pope  Clement, 
expressing  their  zeal  in  the  catholic  cause, 
and  praying  for  his  assistance.  They  earnestly 
solicited  his  holiness  to  make  a  provision  of 
pious  and  learned  pastors  for  their  afflicted 
church,  whom  they  promised  to  cherish  and 
protect;  and  they  beseeched  him  to  renew 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  fulminated 
by  his  predecessors  against  Elizabeth,  which 
would  enable  them,  his  subjects,  to  act  with 
more  success  in  the  defence  of  his  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  The  pope,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  zeal,  and  of  the  interest  he  took  in 
their  proceedings,  published  a  bull  which 
granted  to  the  illustrious  prince  Hugh 
O'Neill  and  all  his  confederates,  the  same 
spiritual  indulgences  usually  given  to  those 
who  fought  against  the  Turks  for  the  reco- 
very of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  day  after  Mountjoy's  arrival  in  Dub- 
lin, he  received  intelligence  from  the  earl  of 
Ormond  that  Tyrone  lay  in  the  west  of 
Munster  ready  to  depart,  and  that  he  and 
the  other  commanders  in  that  province  had 
taken  their  positions  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  route  by  which  the  rebel  chief  could 
retreat  to  the  north,  was  closed  up  to  him, 
except  the  western  borders  of  the  English 
pale.  The  lord  deputy  immediately  hurried 
to  Mullingar,  to  intercept  the  northerns  in 
their  march,  but  there  he  learnt  that  he  was 
too  late,  as  Tyrone  had  already  reached 
Ulster.  He  had  crossed  the  Suir,  and  pass- 
ing not  far  from  Cashel,  had  marched  with 

the  lord  president  of  Munster.  The  Irish  version  of 
the  history  of  this  period  will  be  found  in  the  latter 
pages  of  tie  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters." 
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so  much  precipitation,  taking  tiis  route 
between  Athlone  and  Mullingar,  through 
Westmeath  and  Brcfiny,  that  it  was  evident 
he  was  in  great  alarm  lest  his  retreat  should 
he  cut  off.  The  facility  with  which  he  was 
allowed  to  escape  threw  suspicions  on  the 

I  sincerity  of  some  of  the  Irish  chiefs  who 
commanded  in  Elizabeth's  service,  and  these 
fell  more  especially  upon  the  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard.  It  was  even  rumoured  that  this 
nobleman  only  waited  the  return  of  his 
eldest  son  from  England,  to  declare  openly 
for  the  catholic  cause. 

An  event  happened  at  this  moment  which 
served  to  increased  the  distrust  with  which 
the  queen  began  to  regard  her  commanders 
in  Ireland.  The  earls  of  Ormond  and  Tho- 
mond,  having  pursued  the  earl  of  Tyrone 
to  the  borders  of  Munster,  satisfied  with 
devastating  the  territory  of  one  of  his  ad- 
herents, returned  together  to  Kilkenny, 
where  they  kept  the  festival  of  Easter. 
They  then  proceeded  to  Dublin  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  new  deputy,  and  returned  in 
company  with  sir  George  Carew,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  his  office 
of  president  of  Munster,  and  who  was  hos- 
pitably received  at  Kilkenny  in  the  castle 
of  the  Butlers.  Next  day  Ormond  had 
appointed  to  hold  a  parley  with  Anthony 
O'Moore,  the  most  considerable  of  the 
rebels  of  Leinster,  to  arrange  some  personal 

i  disputes  with  that  chief,  and  he  invited 
Carew  and  the  earl  of  Thomond  to  attend 
him,  an  invitation  which  they  willingly 
accepted.  Accordingly,  they  rode  in  com- 
pany to  the  place  of  meeting,  a  wild  spot 
named  Corrone-duffe,  on  the  borders  of  Kil- 
kenny and  Queen's  county.    The  earl  of 

1  Ormond  had  been  strongly  advised  by  his 
companions  to  take  his  own  troop  of  two 
hundred  horse  and  Carew's  guard,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  more,  with  him  to  the  place 
of  conference,  but  he  treated  this  counsel 
lightly,  averring  that  the  precaution  was  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  He  even  left  his  own 
troop  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  to  which  he  advanced 
with  only  seventeen  armed  men,  while 
O'Moore  was  attended  with  a  complete  band 
of  pikemen,  and  had  posted  a  body  of  five 
hundred  foot  and  twenty  horse  in  a  wood 
close  adjacent,  ready  to  rush  out  at  the 
first  signal.  Carew  disliked  the  look  of  the 
place,  the  circumstances  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  behavour  of  O'Moore,  and  he  urged 

I  the  earl  of  Ormond  to  retire,  but  in  vain. 
After  the  conference  had  lasted  some  time, 
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Ormond  desired  to  speak  with  a  Jesuit 
named  Archer,  who  was  in  O'Moore's  com- 
pany, and  a  noted  incendiary.  In  the  course 
of  their  conversation,  high  words  arose,  and 
the  earl  called  the  priest  a  traitor,  which  j 
added  to  the  irritation  of  the  Irish.  What 
followed,  however,  had  every  appearance  of  ! 
being  the  result  of  a  premeditated  plan. 
During  the  conversation  with  Archer,  the 
Irish  had  approached  and  gradually  sur- 
rounded the  party,  and  at  length  one  of 
them  seized  the  earl  of  Ormond  and  dragged 
him  from  his  horse.  His  followers  advanced 
to  his  assistance,  but  in  the  attempt  to 
rescue  their  lord  one  of  them  was  killed  by 
O'Moore's  pikemen,  and  the  rest  were  taken 
prisoners,  five  of  them  seriously  wounded 
in  the  scuffle.  O'Moore  at  the  same  time  i 
laid  hands  on  Carew,  but  he  was  imme- 
diately relieved  by  the  earl  of  Thomond, 
who  received  a  wound  in  the  back  with  a 
pike  before  he  escaped.  The  earl  of  Tho- 
mond and  the  president  of  Munster  then 
forced  their  way  through  their  assailants, 
and  by  the  swiftness  of  their  horses  escaped. 
The  O'Moores  carried  off  their  prisoners  into 
the  fastnesses  of  Leix. 

This  bold  outrage  created  a  considerable 
sensation  throughout   Ireland.    A  strong 
suspicion  was  entertained  by  the  friends  of 
government,  from  the  imprudent  temerity 
with  which  Ormond  had  fallen  into  the 
snare,  that  he  had  formed  a  secret  scheme 
for  thus  delivering  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  from  sudden  motives  of  dis-  , 
loyalty.    No  subsequent  conduct  of  the  ! 
carl  seemed,  however,  to  confirm  such  a  1 
charge.    Mountjoy  was  probably  not  sorry  i 
to  be  thus  temporarily  relieved  from  the 
presence  of  one  who  might  have  given  him 
embarrassment,  for,  in  her  apprehensions  of  i 
the  course  which  the  new  deputy  might 
pursue,  Elizabeth  had  continued  the  earl  of 
Ormond  in  the  chief  military  command. 
When  O'Moore  sent  his  messenger  to  the 
lord  deputy,  with  the  insolent  offer  to  de-  ; 
liver  up  his  prisoners  on  condition  of  the  j 
withdrawal  of  the  English  garrison  from  | 
Leix  and  Offaly,  and  a  truce  of  six  weeks,  ', 
during  which  no  operations  were  to  be  car- 
ried on  against  the  Ulster  rebels,  his  pro- 
posal was  rejected  with  contempt. 

Mountjoy  had  satisfied  Elizabeth  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  first  measures,  and  he  now  j 
prepared  to  put  in  execution  his  plans 
against  the  insurgents  of  Ulster.  He  began 
by  sending  detachments  of  his  forces  to 
Dundalk,  Ardee,  Kells,  Newry,  and  Car- 
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lingford,  to  form  garrisons  for  the  protection 
of  the  pale,  and  to  keep  the  enemies  in 
Ulster  in  alarm.  The  establishment  of  a 
garrison  at  Ballyshannon  was  delayed  for  a 
white,  but  an  armament  of  four  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  sir  Henry 
Docwra,  was  sent  by  sea  to  make  a  descent 
on  Lough  Foyle,  and  establish  themselves 
in  a  position  there  which  was  equally  con- 
venient for  infesting  the  territories  of 
O'Neill  or  O'Donnell.  Tyrone  at  first  pre- 
pared to  oppose  the  landing  of  Docwra's 
forces,  but  his  attention  was  suddenly  called 
in  another  direction  by  the  intelligence  (hat 
lord  Mountjoy  was  advancing  into  Ulster 
from  the  south.  The  Irish  chief  returned 
in  all  haste  to  Dungannon,  and  marching  on 
in  the  hope  of  arresting  Mountioy's  pro- 
gress, he  razed  the  old  fort  of  the  Black- 
water,  burnt  Armagh,  and  distributed  his 
men  in  the  strong  fastnesses  of  Lough - 
Lurken,  where  he  threw  up  entrenchments 
and  constructed  rude  fortifications  along  a 
line  of  three  miles  in  extent. 

The  lord  deputy  meanwhile,  after  taking 
all  the  measures  which  prudence  required 
for  the  security  and  defence  of  Leinster, 
had  proceeded  to  Newry,  with  such  forces 
as  he  could  collect  together.  Tyrone  took 
possession  of  the  dangerous  pass  of  Moyry, 
to  stop  the  English  in  their  march,  but, 
after  some  severe  skirmishing,  the  Irish 
were  driven  to  the  woods,  and  Mountjoy, 
restraining  his  men  from  the  pursuit,  in 
which  they  might  have  suffered  more,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  march  with  little  loss.  He 
continued  to  advance  slowly  and  cautiously 
upon  Tyrone's  territory,  till  he  received  in- 
telligence from  the  governor  of  Carrickfer- 
gus,  that  Docwra  had  arrived  at  Lough 
Foyle  and  made  good  his  landing  after 
encountering  some  little  opposition;  that 
he  was  already  strongly  intrenched ;  and 
that  he  was  busy  fortifying  Deny.  The 
object  of  his  march  into  Ulster  being  thus 
effected,  Mountjoy  returned  into  Leinster, 
where  new  disturbances  had  broken  out 
during  his  absence. 

The  Irish  at  first  took  the  caution  and 

f>rudence  which  marked  the  operations  of 
ord  Mountjoy  for  cowardice  and  irresolu- 
tion, and  their  chronicles  are  filled  at  this 
time  with  successes  and  victories  against  the 
English  commander,  marked  with  the  ex- 
aggerations of  numbers  and  circumstances 
which  was  a  natural  result  of  their  national 
enthusiasm.  O'Donnell  had  proceeded  on 
a  new  predatory  expedition  into  Connaught 


and  Thomond,  where  he  was  perhaps  drawn 
by  the  general  belief  that  the  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard  was  wavering  in  his  fidelity  to  the 
English.  The  Irish  annalists  of  these  events 
pretend  that  he  undertook  this  expedition 
in  order  to  show  his  contempt  for  the 
English  who  had  landed  at  Lough  Foyle, 
and  who  were  spoken  of  as  timid  adven- 
turers, not  possessing  the  courage  to  venture 
outside  their  entrenchments;  but  he  had 
not  hindered  them  from  plundering  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  dependents. 

The  heat  of  the  rebellion  was,  however, 
now  giving  way  to  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
action, of  which  the  present  rulers  of  Ire- 
land were  not  slow  to  take  advantage. 
Plunder  began  to  be  more  scarce,  and  many 
of  the  lesser  chieftains,  who  joined  in  the 
war  chiefly  with  this  object,  were  willing 
to  take  any  course  which  would  leave  them 
in  quiet  possession  of  what  they  had 
gained,  and  they  now  applied  to  the  English 
lord  deputy  for  pardon  and  protection. 
Success  brought  new  domestic  feuds  in  the 
larger  septs,  which  were  equally  advanta- 
geous to  the  English  cause.  The  O'Neill's 
retreat  from  Munster  was  looked  upon 
generally  as  a  flight;  it  had  not  been 
counterbalanced  by  any  subsequent  succes- 
ses when  his  own  territory  was  threatened; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  English  at 
Lough  Foyle,  however  O'Donnell  may  have 
affected  to  despise  it,  discouraged  the  par- 
ti zans  of  the  two  northern  chieftains,  many 
of  whom  deserted  to  sir  Henry  Docwra, 
and  by  moderate  concessions  and  promises 
of  favour  and  protection  they  were  retained 
in  the  English  interests.  In  Tyrone,  Art 
O'Neill,  son  of  the  late  chieftain  Turlough 
Lynogh,  rose  up  in  rivalry  against  his 
kinsman  the  earl,  and,  aspiring  to  the  chief- 
tainship, joined  the  English  as  the  surest 
method  of  forwarding  n»s  ambitious  pro- 
jects. The  same  part  was  acted  in  Tircon- 
nell  by  one  of  the  O'Donnells  named  Niell 
Garv,  or  Niell  the  boisterous,  by  whose 
means  the  English  obtained  possession  of 
the  castle  of  Lifford. 

To  add  to  these  causes  of  reaction,  the 
insurgents  in  various  parts  now  experienced 
a  series  of  defeats  in  their  petty  encounters 
with  the  English  garrisons,  to  which  they 
had  not  lately  been  accustomed,  and  they 
began  themselves  to  experience  severely  the 
miseries  naturally  entailed  by  the  horrible 
desolation  they  had  been  carrying  through 
the  island.  Since  his  return  from  Ulster, 
Mountjoy  had  been  occupied  chiefly  in  re- 
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pressing  the  rebels  of  Leinster.  He  had 
already  restored  the  army  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  discipline  and  "efficiency  which  it 
appears  to  have  lost  under  the  earl  of  Essex. 
We  learn  from  Moryson,  that  on  the  19th  of 
June  the  lord  deputy  wrote  to  sir  Robert 
Cecil  (who  then  held  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state),  that  "he  was  more  troubled  to 
govern  the  friends  than  to  suppress  the  ene- 
mies; that  finding  the  army  a  mere  chaos, 
he  had  given  it  form;  that  finding  it  without 
spirit,  he  had  given  it  life;  that  in  all  attempts 
he  had  preserved  the  whole  body  of  it,  and 
every  part,  from  any  blow;  restored  the 
reputation  of  it;  and  possessed  it  with  a  dis- 
position to  undertake  and  a  likelihood  to 
effect  great  services;  that  he  had  omitted 
nothing  which  might  be  performed  by  this 
army,  in  this  estate,  during  this  time;  that 
the  assurance  the  Irish  had  received  of  suc- 
cours from  Spain  was  the  only  fuel  of  the 
last  blaze  of  this  rebellion ;  therefore  praying 
that,  except  master  Secretary  had  some  cer- 
tainty that  Spain  would  not  at  that  time 
assist  the  rebels,  the  army  might  by  all  means 
be  strengthened,  which  would  be  necessary 
if  such  assistance  were  sent,  and  would  make 
an  end  of  the  wars  if  none  were  sent." 

It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  that,  hav- 
ing taken  measures  of  protecting  against  any 
attack  from  Ulster,  whither  he  announced  his 
intention  of  making  a  general  hosting,  and 
having  received  the  submissions  of  the  Ma- 
guires  and  Mac  Mahons,  Mountjoy  marched 
with  an  army  of  somewhat  more  than  six 
hundred  men,  of  whom  sixty  only  were 
cavalry,  into  OfFaly  and  Leix,  counties  which 
had  been  long  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  Irish,  and  which  therefore  offered  rich 
plunder  to  the  English  troops.  The  army 
committed  great  havoc,  retaliating  on  the 
Irish  with  the  same  devastation  which  had 
been  so  often  perpetrated  by  the  insurgents 
in  other  parts.  These  districts  were  the 
chief  support  of  the  rebels  of  I>einster,  and 
it  was  therefore  a  part  of  Mountjoy's  policy 
to  destroy  their  provisions.  "Our  captains," 
says  Moryson,  "and  by  their  example  (for  it 
was  otherwise  painful)  the  common  soldiers, 
did  cut  down  with  their  swords  all  the  rebels' 
corn  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
and  upwards,  the  only  means  by  which  they 
were  to  live,  and  to  keep  their  bonaghts  or 
hired  soldiers.  It  seemed  incredible,  that 
by  so  barbarous  inhabitants  the  ground 
should  be  so  manured,  the  fields  so  orderly 
fenced,  the  towns  so  frequently  inhabited, 
and  the  highways  and  paths  so  well  beaten, 
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as  the  lord  deputy  here  found  them.  The 
reason  whereof  was,  that  the  queen's  forces, 
during  these  wars,  never  till  then  came 
among  them." 

In  the  course  of  this  expedition  the  Eng- 
lish were  engaged  in  continual  skirmishing 
with  the  natives,  commanded  by  Anthony 
O'Moore  and  captain  Tyrrell,  in  which  the 
former  had  generally  the  advantage,  and 
slew  many  of  the  rebels.  On  the  17th  of 
August,  Mountjoy  marched  towards  one  of 
these  strongholds,  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  the  extensive  stores  of  corn  he 
was  informed  they  had  laid  up  there.  In 
passing  a  ford  between  a  bog  and  a  wood, 
his  advanced  guard  was  attacked  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  his  own  life  was  for  a  time  in 
imminent  danger,  his  horse  being  killed 
under  him  by  one  of  the  enemy's  shot.  But 
the  rest  of  his  men  coming  up,  the  Irish 
were  soon  beat  off  with  loss,  and  among  the 
slain  was  the  celebrated  and  dreaded  I^einster 
leader,  Anthony  O'Moore,  besides  one  or 
two  other  chieftains.  This  disaster  was  the 
greatest  check  which  the  insurgents  of  Lein- 
stcr  had  yet  experienced.  O'Moore  had 
shortly  before  released  his  captive,  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  on  his  delivering  hostages  for  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  and  these  hos- 
tages were  now  recovered  by  the  deputy 
without  the  payment  of  the  ransom. 

It  was  judged  that  the  famine  which  must 
result  from  the  wholesale  destruction  com- 
mitted by  the  English  soldiery,  would  natu- 
rally be  the  most  effectual  means  of  reducing 
the  rebels  to  obedience.  The  same  expe- 
dient was  practised  in  Ulster.  Chichester, 
the  governor  of  Carrickfergus,  with  a 
strengthened  garrison,  and  no  longer  held 
in  check  by  the  insurgents,  marched  out 
and  reduced  the  country  to  a  desert  through 
a  circuit  of  twenty  miles.  Sir  Samuel  Bag- 
nail,  with  the  garrison  of  Newry,  laid  waste 
in  a  similar  manner  the  district  round  that 
town.  The  consequences  of  this  destruction 
sometimes  fell  upon  the  English  themselves; 
and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  provisions 
in  the  neighbourhood,  had  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  English  garrison  from 
Armagh. 

The  last  military  expedition  undertaken 
by  Mountjoy  before  the  winter  which  fol- 
lowed his  appointment,  had  for  its  object 
to  build  a  new  fort  on  the  borders  of  Ty- 
!  rone,  on  this  side.  On  the  14th  of  Septembei 
the  lord  deputv  marched  with  his  army  to  the 
hill  of  Faghard.a  short  distance  beyond  Dun- 
dalk,  where  the  extraordinary  inclemency 
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I  of  the  weather  compelled  him  to  remain  in 
camp  nine  days.  The  earl  of  Tyrone,  in- 
formed of  the  deputy's  march,  had  collected 
"  his  uttermost  strength,"  and  again  hurried 
to  the  pass  of  Moyry,  which  he  fortified  in 
the  best  manner  he  could.  Mountjoy  "  re- 
solved to  march  over  him,"  attacked  him  in 
his  intrenchments  during  two  days  with  so 
much  vigour,  that  on  the  third  day  (the  8th 
of  October),  the  Irish  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  and  left  the  pass  open.  The  Eng- 
lish remained  in  the  neighbourhood  some 
days,  levelling  the  intrenchments  in  the 
pass,  and  cutting  down  the  woods  on  each 
side;  and  then,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
they  marched  through  it  in  triumph,  and 
proceeded  to  Newry,  where  they  were  again 
detained  by  want  of  provisions.  Having 
obtained  the  necessary  supplies,  they  left 
Newry  on  the  second  of  November,  and  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh, 
where  Tyrone's  cavalry  showed  itself  on  a 
neighbouring  hill,  but  immediately  retired 
on  being  threatened  with  an  attack.  Here 
Mountjoy  having  surveyed  a  spot  which  had 
Wen  formerly  designed  for  a  military  post 
by  sir  John  Norris,  and  being  satisfied  with 
the  advantages  of  the  situation,  immediately 
commenced  building  a  strong  fort,  which 
was  finished  in  the  space  of  a  week,  and  to 
which  in  honour  of  the  great  commander 
he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Norris.  During 
this  work,  Tyrone  hovered  about  with  his 
army,  and,  although  he  did  not  venture  to 
attack  the  English  army,  continually  skir- 
mished with  its  outposts,  and  attacked  the 
foraging  parties.  I3ut,  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  lord  deputy,  he  appears  to  have  received 
more  injury  than  he  inflicted. 

Having  finished  this  fort,  and  placed  a 
sufficient  garrison  in  it,  Mountjoy  prepared 
to  return,  and  various  reasons  determined 
him  on  this  occasion  to  change  his  route, 
and  march,  not  through  the  pass  of  Moyry, 
but  by  way  of  Carl  ingford,  the  more  dangerous 
march  of  the  two,  and  his  progress  was 
rendered  much  more  disagreeable  by  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  weather.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carlingford,  the  only  pass 
lay  along  the  sea  shore  at  the  foot  of  a  eteep 
mountain,  which  descended  to  the  beach, 
and  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  A 
narrow  path  ran  through  the  wood,  but  the 
only  practicable  road  for  an  army  was  on  the 
beach,  where,  at  widest,  about  seven  soldiers 
could  march  abreast,  while  at  high  tide  it 
was  impassable.  On  the  13th  of  November, 
Mountjoy 's  army  mis  put  in  motion  at  day- 


break, in  order  to  march  through  Carlingford 
Pass  while  the  tide  was  out,  and  then  it  was 
discovered  that  Tyrone  had  anticipated  them, 
and  that  his  whole  army  was  not  only  lodged  | 
in  the  pass  and  amongst  the  woods,  but  that 
they  had  fortified  themselves  with  ditches 
and  intrenchments.  The  English  were  im- 
mediately drawn  up  under  the  eye  of  their 
leader,  and  marched  resolutely  to  the  at- 
tack, and,  after  an  obstinate  and  protracted 
engagement,  beat  the  enemy  away,  and 
gained  possession  of  the  pass,  through  which 
they  marched,  and  arrived  at  Dundalk  with- 
out meeting  with  any  further  obstacle.  This 
battle  of  Carlingford  Pass  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  war  of  this  year,  and 
tended  very  much  to  diminish  the  military 
reputation  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone.  He  him- 
self narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  for  the 
shot  of  an  English  musket  killed  the  man 
on  whose  shoulder  he  was  leaning.  The 
Irish,  according  to  report,  lost  above  eight 
hundred  men,  while  the  loss  of  the  English 
was  only  about  two  hundred  killed,  and  four 
hundred  wounded.  At  Dundalk,  Mount- 
joy received  cheering  letters  from  court,  as- 
suring him  that  the  queen  approved  entirely 
of  his  conduct  since  his  appointment. 

This  encouragement  was  the  more  accept- 
able to  lord  Mountjoy  at  this  moment,  be- 
cause he  had  had  more  than  one  reason  to 
feel  that  he  only  partially  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  his  sovereign,  which,  however, 
lie  was  gradually  meriting  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  measures,  when  he  was  suddenly  exposed 
to  an  unexpected  danger.  During  the  dis- 
grace of  the  earl  of  Essex,  Mountjoy  had 
generously  solicited  the  queen's  ministers  in 
his  favour,  and  had  even  ventured  to  urge 
excuses  in  favour  of  his  conduct  in  Ireland. 
That  weak  nobleman,  who  was  soon  after- 
wards brought  to  the  scaffold,  attempted 
to  save  himself  by  a  pretended  confession, 
and  among  a  numerous  list  of  distinguished 
individuals  whom  he  accused  of  being  privy 
to  his  designs,  appeared  the  name  of  the 
present  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  Mountjoy 
received  speedy  information  of  his  undesir- 
able position,  and,  although  the  charge  against 
him  was  of  a  very  vague  character,  he  made 
urgent  applications  to  be  recalled.  His 
alarm,  indeed,  was  so  great,  that  he  declared 
in  private  to  his  friends  that  he  was  "  fully 
resolved  not  to  put  his  neck  under  the  file 
of  the  queen's  attorney's  tongue,"  and  it  was 
understood  among  his  intimate  acquaintance 
that,  the  moment  he  was  authorized  to  lay 
down  his  office,  he  intended  to  fly  to  France. 
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It  was  even  said  that  he  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  voyage.  His  services  were, 
however,  now  better  appreciated,  and  Eliza- 
beth's policy  had  always  been  one  of  indul- 
gence towards  her  servants.  The  queen 
wrote  him  a  gracious  letter,  expressing  the 
value  she  set  on  his  services,  and  her  unwil- 
lingness at  that  moment  to  dispense  with 
them.  She  informed  him  of  the  death  of 
the  carl  of  Essex,  and  flattered  him  by  the 
declaration  that,  in  regard  of  his  approved 
fidelity  and  love,  it  was  no  small  alleviation 
of  her  grief  that  she  could  pour  it  out  to 
him.  Under  cover  of  a  caution  to  him 
against  those  under  his  command,  who, 
owing  their  advancement  to  the  earl  of 
Essex,  might  have  embraced  treasonable 
projects,  she  contrived  to  insinuate  that  she 
could  not  but  pardon  those  "  who,  by  his 
popular  fashion,  and  outward  profession  of 
sincerity,  had  been  seduced  and  blindly  led 
by  him."  The  lord-deputy's  fears  were  thus 
entirely  dispelled,  and  he  applied  himself 
with  new  vigour  to  prosecute  his  plans 
against  the  rebellious  Irish.  He  had  already 
renewed  the  operations  against  the  insur- 
gents of  Leinster. 

"While  Mountjoy  was  thus  gradually  re- 
storing the  queen's  power  in  Ulster  and 
Leinster,  Sir  George  Carew's  proceedings  in 
the  southern  province  were  no  less  success- 
ful. The  rebellion  there  was  headed,  as  it 
has  been  already  stated,  by  the  Geraldine, 
who  under  cover  of  O'Reilly's  protection, 
had  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Desmond — 
the  Sugan  earl,  who,  besides  the  number  of 
followers  which  that  title  always  com- 
manded in  Munster,  was  assisted  by  two  bo- 
dies of  men  from  Connaught  and  the  North, 
amounting  together,  it  was  said,  to  no  less 
than  five  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  Redmond  Burke  and  Dermott  O'Connor. 
We  must  add  to  these  the  force  under 
Florence  mac  Carthy.  The  rebel  forces,  if 
united,  were  far  too  numerous  to  give  any 
chance  to  Carcw,  at  the  head  of  his  small 
army  of  three  thousand  foot  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horse,  including  garrisons, 
to  face  them  with  any  success  in  the  field. 
But  fortunately  for  the  English  government 
the  insurgents  were,  as  usual,  a  disunited 
body,  under  a  number  of  chieftains  who  had 
so  many  different  and  often  clashing  inter- 
ests, who  were  ever  ready  to  quarrel  with 
each  other  in  the  moment  of  success,  and 
who  upon  the  first  serious  disaster  began 
each  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  in  the 
way  he  thought  best 
5o2 


After  witnessing  the  capture  of  tie  earl 
of  Onnond  by  Anthony  O'Moore,  sir  George 
Carew  proceeded  to  Cork,  then  looked  upon 
as  the  capi till  of  the  presidency  of  Munster, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  April, 
closely  watched  by  the  forces  of  the  Sugan 
earl,  with  which  his  men  had  frequent 
skirmishes.  According  to  the  Irish  accounts, 
the  insurgents  actually  besieged  the  new 
lord  president  in  Cork,  but  disunion  among 
his  enemies,  and  a  serious  defeat  experienced 
by  Florence  mac  Carthy  soon  relieved  him 
from  any  serious  fears  on  that  side.  Carew 
remained  quiet  in  Cork  for  a  short  time, 
studying  the  several  characters  of  the  rebel 
leaders,  and  pursuing  the  policy  which  had 
always  been  found  the  most  effectual  in 
those  cases,  that  of  sowing  division  amongst 
them.  A  considerable  number  of  the  lesser 
Irish  chieftains  came  in  and  made  their 
submission,  and  were  received  into  the 
queen's  protection.  Florence  mac  Carthy, 
who  had  been  created  by  O'Neill  the  chief 
of  his  sept  or  the  Mac  Carthy  Mores  dis- 
couraged and  mortified  by  his  recent  defeat, 
consented  to  a  conference  with  the  lord 
president,  and  was  brought  to  agree  to  a 
neutrality,  which,  if  it  was  not  expected  to 
be  durable,  assisted  for  the  moment  Carew's 
designs. 

Many  of  the  chiefs  who  submitted  had 
had  for  a  main  object  in  joining  the  rebel- 
lion to  protect  their  country  from  plunder, 
with  which  it  will  be  remembered,  all  those 
who  neglected  or  refused  to  join  his  standard 
were  menaced  in  Tyrone's  manifesto  issued 
before  the  progress  of  the  northern  chief- 
tain to  the  south.  The  untouched  condi- 
tion of  the  territories  of  some  of  those  who 
now  submitted  to  Carcw  soon  attracted  the 
rapacity  of  those  who  remained  in  rebel- 
lion,— it  was  in  fact  a  mere  choice  whether 
they  would  be  plundered  by  the  English  or 
the  Irish,  and  their  probable  motive  in  pre- 
ferring the  protection  of  the  fenner  was 
that  they  began  to  foresee  they  would  be 
the  strongest.  Thus,  for  an  example,  on 
the  27  th  of  April,  or  three  days  after 
Carew's  arrival  in  Cork,  Redmond  Burke 
invaded  the  country  of  O'Dwyrc ;  but  this 
chieftain  collecting  his  people  in  haste,  fell 
upon  the  invaders,  and  drove  them  away. 
Irritated  by  this  defeat,  Redmond  Burke 
returned  into  O'Dwyre's  country  on  the 
sixth  of  May,  and  there  "he  slew  man, 
woman,  and  child,  burnt  all  the  houses 
(castles  excepted),  and  drove  away  all  the 
cattle  of  the  country.* 
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It  is  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  the 
historian  to  repeat  the  long  list  of  exploits 
of  this  description  by  which  Munster  was 
continually  desolated.  The  adherents  of 
the  Sugan  earl  were  gradually  falling  off 
from  his  banner.  Among  those  who  were 
brought  to  negotiate  were  Redmond  Burke 
himself,  who  was  allured  by  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  barony  of  Leitrim,  and  Der- 
mott  O'Connor.  And  on  the  23rd  of  May, 
as  Carew  was  on  his  march  to  Kilmallock, 
which  was  still  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  English  military  stations  in  Munster, 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  White 
Knight,  another  important  member  of  the 
rebel  confederacy. 

The  war  in  Munster  was  in  fact  gradually 
dwindling  into  one  of  treachery  and  assas- 
sination, which  was  turning  to  the  evident 
advantage  of  the  English  government  One 
of  the  first  who  turned  traitor  was  Dermott 
O'Connor,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
Sugan  earl's  chief  commander  of  the  bon- 
aghts,  or  mercenary  soldiers.  "This  Der- 
mott O'Connor,"  we  are  told  in  the  Pacata 
Hibernia,  "  was  a  poor  man  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fortune,  and  not  owner  of  two 
plough  lands,  in  Connaught,  his  native 
country ;  his  reputation  grew  partly  by  his 
wife,  who  was  daughter  to  the  old  earl  of 
Desmond,  and  partly  by  his  valour,  being 
reputed  one  of  the  most  valiant  leaders  and 
best  commanders  amongst  the  Irish  rebels. 
By  means  whereof  he  had  now  the  command 
of  fourteen  hundred  men  in  his  own 
bonaght,  and  besides  that  might  strike  a 
great  stroke  with  the  other,  being  by  Tyrone 
at  his  departure  out  of  Munster  ordained 
chief  commander  of  them  all."  O'Connor, 
who  felt  the  honour  of  being  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  great  house  of  Desmond, 
was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
who  had  been  educated  in  England  and 
imbibed  a  taste  for  English  manners,  and 
an  attachment  for  the  English  government, 
and  who  hoped  any  services  rendered  to  the 
queen  would  forward  the  fortunes  of  her  own 
brother,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  earldom, 
who  had  been  conveyed  to  England  after  his 
father's  death.  By  the  influence  of  this 
woman,  Dermott  O'Connor  was  induced  to 
agree  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  execute 
a  scheme  for  the  capture  of  the  Sugan  earl 
and  his  delivery  to  the  lord  president. 
In  the  interval  between  the  devising  and 
!  the  execution  of  this  design,  another  act  of 
treachery  was  attempted,  which  was  near 
proving  fatal  to  the  Sugan  earl's  brother, 
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John  fitz  Thomas.  There  was  an  old  ser- 
vant of  sir  Thomas  Norris,  named  Nugent, 
who  had  deserted  to  the  rebels,  and  gained 
their  confidence  by  the  numerous  outrages 
he  had  committed  in  their  service.  This 
man  was  now  anxious  to  obtain  his  pardon, 
and  had  made  a  pressing  application  to  that 
effect,  which  was  denied.  After  repeated 
solicitations,  at  length,  in  an  interview  with 
Carew,  he  undertook,  as  the  price  of  his 
pardon,  to  destroy  either  the  Sugan  earl  or 
his  brother.  As  Dermott  O'Connor  had 
already  undertaken  to  secure  the  former, 
Nugent  was  employed  against  the  latter. 
Accordingly,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
when  John  fitz  Thomas  was  proceeding  with 
him  and  another  attendant,  named  Cop- 
pinger,  to  join  his  men,  who  were  concealed 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Aherlow  district,  the 
old  and  favourite  retreat  of  the  insurgents.  ' 
Coppinger  appears  also  to  have  been  a 
renegade  Englishman,  and  he  so  far  enjoyed  | 
Nugent's  confidence,  that  he  had  been 
secretly  made  acquainted  with  his  intention, 
and  probably  had  joined  in  the  plot.  As 
these  three  rode  together  towards  the  wood, 
Nugent  suddenly  fell  back  a  few  steps  into 
the  rear,  drew  a  pistol  loaded  with  two  balls, 
and  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  Geraldine's 
back.  Coppinger,  who  had  observed  the 
movement,  was  suddenly  struck  with  re- 
pentance, and  turning  his  horse  round, 
snatched  the  pistol  from  Nugent's  hand, 
exclaiming,  "  treason !"  and  the  intended 
victim  turned  at  the  same  moment,  and  saw 
the  danger  with  which  he  had  been  threat- 
ened. Nugent,  who  was  mounted  on  a 
very  swift  horse,  made  an  attempt  to  es- 
cape, but  it  accidentally  stumbled,  and  threw 
him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  seized 
and  bound.  Next  day  the  traitor  was 
hanged  by  the  rebels  in  the  wood  ;  but  he 
first  made  a  full  confession  of  his  design, 
and  of  the  motives  which  had  urged  him  to 
it,  and  he  further  declared  (with  what  ob- 
ject it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  as  he  did  not 
give  their  names)  that  there  were  a  number 
of  persons  who  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  to 
the  lord  president  to  slay  John  fitz  Thomas 
and  the  Sugan  earl.  John  fitz  Thomas 
left  his  companions  and  hastened  to  his 
brother's  camp  to  acquaint  him  with  what 
had  happened,  and  Nugent's  declaration  so 
affected  the  two  brothers,  that  for  some  time 
after  they  lived  in  continual  fear,  neither 
daring  to  appear  at  the  head  of  their  troops, 
nor  even  to  lodge  together  in  one  place. 
Dermott  O'Connor  was  more  successful 
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in  the  execution  of  his  plot,  which  was  laid 
in  the  most  artful  manner.  At  a  season 
when  everybody  expected  that  the  lord 
president  was  at  the  point  of  opening  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  against  the  rebels,  he  sud- 
i  denly  dispersed  his  forces  into  different 
garrisons,  and  thus  threw  the  Irish  entirely 
off  their  guard.  Carew  then  wrote  a  letter, 
1  addressed  to  James  fitz  Thomas,  the  only 
name  by  which  the  English  commanders 
would  condescend  to  speak  of  the  Sugan 
earl,  in  which  he  thanked  that  leader  for 
his  secret  services  to  the  state,  and  urged 
him  to  deliver  up  Dermott  O'Connor,  afive 
or  dead.  This  letter  was  given  to  a  mes- 
senger privately  directed  to  allow  himself 
to  be  taken  by  the  men  of  Dermott  O'Con- 
nor, and  the  latter  having  it  in  his  posses- 
sion, appointed  a  parley  with  the  Sugan  earl 
on  the  18th  of  June,  and,  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  accused  him  of  treason  to  the  Irish 
cause,  produced  the  letter  as  a  corrobo- 
ration of  the  charge,  and  arrested  him  in 
the  name  of  the  great  O'Neill. 

But  O'Connor  overreached  himself  by  his 
own  cunning.    Instead  of  immediately  car- 

!  rying  his  prisoner  to  the  lord  president,  in 
whose  hands  he  would  have  been  secure,  he 

;  confined  him  in  a  strong  castle  of  his  own 

.  called  Castle-ishin,  in  order  that  ho  might 
make  sure  of  the  reward  before  he  completed 
his  own  part  of  his  compact  with  Carew. 
While  he  was  arranging  this  part  of  the 
business  with  the  president,  John  fitz  Thomas 
and  Pierce  Lacy,  one  of  the  roost  desperate 
of  the  rebel  commanders,  raised  four  thou- 
sand of  their  followers,  surrounded  Castle- 
ishin,  and  rescued  the  prisoner. 

Although  neither  ol  these  plots  was  at- 
tended with  the  result  expected  from  them, 
they  succeeded  fully  in  spreading  distrust 
and  suspicion  among  the  insurgent  leaders, 
while  their  power  was  gradually  broken  by 
the  continual  movements  of  the  president 
and  his  army.    A  series  of  petty  defeats  and 

I  disasters  broke  the  spirits  of  the  rebels. 
Carew  marched  against  the  castle  of  Glynn, 
the  chief  fortress  of  one  of  the  stancbest 
adherents  of  the  Sugan  earl,  the  Knight  of 
the  Valley,  which  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  Two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  of  the  mercenaries  from 
Connaught,  despairing  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  deserted  it,  and  obtained 
Carew's  permission  to  return  unmolested  to 
their  own  country.  Kerry  was  next  invaded, 
and  the  castle  of  Lixnaw  and  several  others 

j  captured  by  the  English  troops.  The  Geral- 


dine  lord  of  Lixnaw  died  shortly  afterwards, 
it  was  said,  of  grief  at  the  devastations  com- 
mitted upon  his  territory.  His  son,  the 
young  lord,  in  spite  of  his  inveterate  hatred 
of  the  p  rotes  tan  ts,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  submitting,  as  were  also  the  White  Knight 
and  other  chiefs.  In  the  scattered  warfare 
which  was  now  carried  on  throughout  the 
south  of  Munster,  the  English  followed  with 
merciless  severity  the  policy  which  was  work- 
ing its  effects  so  surely  in  Leinster  and  Ulster, 
that  of  laying  the  rebels'  country  waste,  and 
it  had  its  immediate  effect  in  producing  a 
number  of  submissions  which  were  not  sin- 
cere. But  the  priests  were  now  zealously 
inculcating  the  doctrine  that  no  promises 
made  to  heretics  were  binding;  and  some  of  j 
the  rebels  actually  sought  a  dispensation  from 
the  pope  for  making  a  temporary  submission 
to  the  "  enemies  of  the  church.' 

The  strength  of  the  Sugan  oari  was  thus 
continually  diminished,  and  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  take  to  the  same  wild  life  which 
had  marked  the  latter  years  of  the  last  un- 
fortunate nobleman  who  bore  the  title  he 
assumed.  A  disastrous  attack  from  the  gar- 
rison of  Kilmallock  put  the  last  blow  to  his 
power,  which,  had  the  Spanish  force  subse- 
quently sent  to  Ireland  landed  a  few  months 
before,  might  have  given  the  most  serious 
embarrassment  to  Elizabeth's  government. 
On  the  16th  of  September  the  governor  of  ■ 
Kilmallock  received  intelligence  that  the 
Sugan  earl  was  proceeding  from  Kerry 
towards  the  old  refuge  of  Munster  insur- 
gents, the  fastnesses  of  Aherlow,  with  his 
baggage  and  a  force  of  six  hundred  of  his 
best  men.  A  party  of  the  garrison  imme- 
diately sallied  forth  to  attack  them,  and  in 
the  fight  which  ensued  the  gallantry  of  a 
captain  of  cavalry  named  Grymes,  has  been 
recorded  as  especially  deserving  of  notice. 
At  the  head  of  thirty-six  horsemen  only, 
who  had  hurried  forwards  in  advance  of  the 
infantry,  captain  Grymes  charged  upon  the 
baggage  guard,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
baggage.  Although  charged  in  return  by 
the  main  body  (in  four  columns),  he  held  his 
ground  until  some  footmen  came  up  to  the 
support  of  his  small  troop.  After  an  obsti- 
nate combat,  the  Irish  at  length  gave  way, 
leaving  "  sixty  of  the  chiefest  men  and 
leaders"  dead  on  the  field,  besides  "many 
churls  and  boys,"  and  a  considerable  number 
of  wounded. 

Shortly  before  this  event,  it  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  English  court,  at  the  sug- 
gestion probably  oi  the  lord  president  of 
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Munster,  to  set  up  a  rival  earl  of  Desmond  in 
the  person  of  the  son  and  heir  of  the  late 
earl,  who,  as  it  has  been  previously  remarked, 
was  retained  in  London.  It  was  thought, 
that  when  the  title,  even  assumed  by  one  of 
the  family  who  had  no  claim  to  it,  could 
draw  together  so  many  followers,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  real  earl  must  be  still  more 
extensive.  This  would,  no  doubt,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  the  case ; 
but  in  the  present  instance  there  were  cir- 
cumstances which  materially  lessened  the 
chances  of  success.  The  young  heir  of  Des- 
mond, who  was  now  known  to  those  who 
still  acknowledged  the  title  of  his  rival  by 
that  of  the  queen's  earl,  had  been  brought 
up  in  England  and  was  attached  to  the 
English  government  and  measures;  and, 
which  was  perfectly  unpardonable  in  the 
temper  to  which  the  Irish  population  of 
Munster  had  been  worked  up  by  the  fiery 
zeal  of  the  incendiary  priests,  he  was  a  sin- 
cere professor  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  Sir  George 
Carew  received  official  information  that  pre- 
parations were  making  to  send  the  young 
earl  over  into  Ireland,  upon  which  he  sent 
a  footman  into  Kerry  dressed  up  "as  the 
manner  is,  having  his  master's  arms  upon 
his  coat  before  and  behind,  to  show  himself 
in  most  places  of  the  country,  that  thereby 
they  might  be  the  better  persuaded  of  his 
(the  young  carl's)  coming,  and  be  a  means 
to  alienate  their  hearts  from  the  counterfeit 
Desmond."  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  English  towns  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  the  wild  Irish,  were 
bigoted  Catholics,  and  this  circumstance  is 
not  unfrequently  alluded  to  in  the  despatches 
of  the  officers  commanding  in  these  late 
rebellions,  who  were  embarrassed  by  the 
assistance  they  gave  to  the  rebels.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  the  case  at  Cork,  where  it  being 
known  accidentally  that  the  young  earl  was 
a  Protestant,  he  met  with  a  reception  pecu- 
liarly inhospitable,  sir  George  Carew  hap- 
pening to  be  then  at  Mallow.  The  earl's 
own  account  of  his  voyage,  in  a  letter  to 
sir  Robert  Cecil,  preserved  in  the  State 
Paper  office,  is  so  remarkably  curious,  that 
we  shall  hardly  be  blamed  for  quoting  it  in 
his  own  words. 

"  Upon  Monday,  the  18th  of  October," 
he  says,  "  we  set  sail  from  Shirehampton  for 
Cork,  where  we  having  so  fair  a  passage,  as 
the  honest  gentleman  the  bearer  can  tellyou, 
the  master  and  sailors  said  they  never  for 
this  time  of  the  year  knew  the  like.  We 


held  our  course  for  the  place  appointed  by 
your  honour's  instructions,  but  that  I  was  so 
sea-sick,  as  whilst  I  live  I  shall  never  love 
that  element,  being  two  days  and  a  night  at 
sea,  I  besought  them  to  land  me  anywhere. 
So  being  not  able  to  reach  Cork  on  Tuesday 
night,  being  the  14«th  of  this  month,  we  fell 
in  at  Youghal,  where,  that  your  honour  may 
know  the  truth  of  my  proceedings,  I  had 
like,  coming  new  of  the  sea,  and  therefore 
somewhat  weak,  to  be  overthrown  with  the 
kisses  of  old  calleakes  (women),  and  was  re- 
ceived with  that  joy  of  the  poor  people  as 
did  well  show  they  joyed  in  the  exceeding 
mercy  her  sacred  majesty  showed  towards 
me.  From  thence  we  went  to  Mr.  John 
fitz  Edmonds  house  at  Cloyne,  where  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  cheer  after  the  country 
fashion  and  show  of  welcome.  From  thence 
to  Cork  (where  I  humbly  beseech  your  ho- 
nour to  take  notice  of  this).  I  write  from 
that  town,  as  captain  Price  can  witness. 
Coming  thither  three  or  four  hours  before 
night  we  could  not  get  lodging  in  a  long 
time,  neither  place  to  send  my  cook  to  pro- 
vide supper  for  us,  until  I  was  fain  (except 
I  would  go  suppcrlcss  to  bed)  to  bid  myself 
to  the  mayor's  house,  a  lawyer,  one  Meagh, 
(Meade),  who,  if  he  have  no  better  insight 
in  Littleton  than  in  other  observances  of  this 
place,  may  for  her  majesty's  service  be  well 
called  Lacklaw ;  for  it  was  much  ado  that  we 
got  anything  for  money,  but  that  the  most 
of  my  people  lay  without  lodging,  and  cap- 
tain Price  had  the  hogs  for  his  neighbours. 
From  that  town,  which  had  so  great  a  char- 
ter and  so  little  honesty,  I  came  to  my  lord 
president  to  Mallow."  The  mayor  of  Cork 
was  afterwards  severely  reprimanded  for  his 
rude  reception  of  the  new  earl,  and  he  made 
some  futile  excuses. 

It  was  the  18th  of  October  when  captain 
Price,  who  had  the  chaTge  of  the  young  earl, 

{►resented  him  to  the  lord  president  at  Mal- 
ow,  with  dispatches  from  the  queen,  who 
expressed  her  doubts  of  the  prudence  of  this 
measure,  and  with  the  patent  for  the  young 
Geraldine's  restitution  in  blood  and  honour. 
In  her  letter  to  Carew  the  queen,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  effect  which  might  follow  the 
measure  now  undertaken,  gave  him  autho- 
rity to  make  the  earl  a  close  prisoner,  or 
even  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  his  title 
should  he  judge  it  necessary  for  her  service ; 
and  he  was  restricted  from  the  delivery  of 
the  patent  out  of  his  own  hands,  although  it 
might  be  shown  to  any  whom  he  might 
think  it  advisable  to  convince  of  its  exist- 
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ence.  In  addition  to  these  precautions,  spies 
were  employed  about  the  person  of  the  earl 
and  his  immediate  companions. 

At  first  the  appearance  of  the  new  earl  of 
Desmond  produced  the  enthusiasm  which 
was  expected  from  it.  We  have  seen  his 
own  account  of  his  reception  at  Youghal. 
When  he  reached  Mallow  "  there  was  so 
great  and  wonderful  alacrity  and  rejoicing  of 
the  people,  both  men,  women,  and  children," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  and  mighty  crying 
and  pressing  about  him,  as  there  was  not 
only  much  ado  to  follow  him,  but  also  a 
great  number  overthrown  and  overrun  in  the 
streets  in  striving  who  should  come  first  unto 
him.  The  like  whereof  I  never  heard  or 
saw  before,  nor  would  I  think  it  could  ever 
be,  except  it  were  about  our  prince."  "Yea," 
the  same  informant  adds,  "  the  very  infants, 
hearing  but  this  Desmond  named,  could  not 
contain  themselves  from  showing  the  affec- 
tion they  bear  to  that  house." 

The  sequel  cannot  be  told  better  than  in 
the  words  of  the  Pacata  Hibernia,  written 
also  by  a  witness,  or  taken  from  the  informa- 
tion of  one  who  was  present.    "  The  pre- 
sident, to  make  trial  of  the  disposition  and 
affection  of  the  young  earls  kindred  and 
followers,  at  his  desire  consented  that  he 
should  make  a  journey  from  Mallow  into  the 
county  of  Limerick,  accompanied  with  the 
archbishop  of  Cashel   and  master  Boyle, 
(both  spies  on  his  conduct,  and  the  latter 
subsequently  celebrated  as  the  '  great  earl  of 
,  Cork.')    And  to  master  Boyle  his  lordship 
gave  secret  charge,  as  well  to  observe  the 
•  earl's  ways  and  carriage,  as  what  men  of  qua- 
j  lity  or  others  made  their  address  unto  him; 
and  with  what  respect  and  behaviour  they 
j     carried  themselves  towards  the  earl;  who 
!  came  to  Kilmallock  upon  a  Saturday  in  the 
;  evening,  and  by  the  way,  and  at  their  entry 
|  into  the  town,  there  was  a  mighty  concourse 
;  of  people,  insomuch  as  all  the  streets,  doors, 
and  windows,  yea,  the  very  gutters  and  tops 
I  of  the  houses,  were  so  filled  with  them,  as  if 
they  came  to  see  him  whom  God  had  sent  to 
be  that  comfort  and  delight  their  souls  and 
i  hearts  most  desired,  and  they  welcomed  him 
with  all  the  expressions  and  signs  of  joy, 
every  one  throwing  upon  him  wheat  and 
salt,  an  ancient  ceremony  used  in  that  pro- 
vince, upon  the  election  of  their  new  mayors 
and  officers,  as  a  prediction  of  future  peace 
and  plenty.    That  night  the  earl  was  invited 
to  sir  George  Thornton's,  who  then  kept 
his  house  in  the  town  of  Kilmallock ;  and 
;  although  the  carl  had  a  guard  of  soldiers 
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which  made  a  lane  from  his  lodgings  to  sir 
George  Thornton's  house,  yet  the  conflu- 
ence of  people  that  flocked  thither  to  see 
was  so  great,  as  in  half  an  hour  he  could 
not  make  his  passage  through  the  crowd ; 
and  after  supper  he  had  the  like  encoun- 
ters at  his  return  to  his  lodging.  The  next 
day  being  Sunday,  the  earl  went  to  church 
to  attend  divine  service ;  and  all  the  way 
his  country  people  used  loud  and  rude  de- 
hortations  to  keep  him  from  church,  unto 
which  he  leant  a  deaf  ear ;  but  after  service 
and  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  earl,  coming 
forth  of  the  church,  was  railed  at  and  spat 
upon  by  those  that  before  his  going  to 
church  were  so  desirous  to  see  and  salute 
him.  Insomuch,  as  after  that  public  ex- 
pression of  his  religion,  the  town  was  cleared 
of  that  multitude  of  strangers,  and  the  earl 
from  thenceforward  might  walk  as  quietly 
and  freely  in  the  town,  as  little  in  effect 
followed  or  regarded,  as  any  other  private 
gentleman."  "  This  true  relation,"  observes 
the  writer  we  are  quoting,  "  I  the  rather 
make,  that  all  men  may  observe  how  hate- 
ful our  religion  and  the  professors  thereof 
are  to  the  ruder  and  ignorant  sort  of  people 
in  that  kingdom.  For  from  thenceforward 
none  of  his  father's  followers  (except  some 
few  of  the  meaner  sort  freeholders)  resorted 
unto  him ;  and  the  other  great  lords  in 
Munster,  who  had  evermore  been  over- 
shadowed by  the  greatness  of  Desmond,  did 
rather  fear  than  wish  the  advancement  of  the 
young  lord.  But  the  truth  is,  his  religion, 
being  a  p  rotes  tan  t,  was  the  only  cause 
that  had  bred  this  coyness  in  them  all ;  for 
if  he  had  been  a  Romish  catholic,  the 
hearts  and  knees  of  all  degrees  in  the  pro- 
vince would  have  bowed  unto  him.  Be- 
sides, his  coming  was  not  well  liked  by  the 
undertakers,*  who  were  in  some  jealousy, 
that  in  after  times  he  might  be  restored  to 
his  father's  inheritances,  and  thereby  be- 
come their  lord,  and  their  rent  now  paid  to 
the  crown  would  in  time  be  conferred  upon 
him.  These  considerations  assured  the  pre- 
sident that  his  personal  being  in  Munster 
would  produce  small  effects,  but  only  to 
make  trial  what  power  he  had." 

The  young  earl,  thus  slighted  and  despised  |  . 
by  those  who  owed  him  most  respect,  was  j 
soon  tired  of  his  residence  in  Ireland,  and  he 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  latter  days  of  the 

I  i 

•  The  settlers  in  Munster,  who  had  obtained  grant! 
of  the  forfeited  estates  of  Ilesmond. 
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March  of  1601.  He  died  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year. 

The  rebellion  in  Munster  seemed  now 
almost  at  an  end,  and  the  Sugan  earl  and  his 
followers  were  driven  to  the  same  needy  and 

1  wandering  life  in  the  wild  woods  which  had 
characterised  the  latter  years  of  the  former 
earl.  He  made  a  vain  application  for  assist- 
ance from  his  friends  in  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught.  The  chieftains  of  the  north  had 
enough  to  do  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  lord  deputy  Mountjoy ;  and  most  of  his 
other  friends  had  either  made  their  peace 
with  the  government,  or  they  were  too  weak 
to  assist  him.  The  former  was  the  case  with 
Redmond  Burke  and  Florence  mac  Carthy. 
Dermott  O'Connor  had  been  captured  by 
some  Irish  enemies  in  a  feud  in  his  own  sept, 
and  put  to  death.  Sir  George  Carew  began 
to  hold  sessions  and  administer  justice  in 
Munster  as  in  time  of  profound  peace.  So 
little  fear  was  now  entertained  by  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  queen  consented  to  pardon 
any  of  the  southern  rebels  whom  Carew 
might  nominate  to  the  lord  deputy,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  Sugan  earl,  his  brother 
John  fitz  Thomas,  Pierce  Lacy,  the  knight  of 
the  valley,  and  the  baron  of  Lixnaw.  Four 
thousand  persons  thus  obtained  their  pardon, 
and  the  whole  province  seemed  so  far  tran- 
quillized, that  Carew  found  himself  in  a 

:  condition  to  detach  a  thousand  of  his  forces 
to  the  assistance  of  the  lord  deputy. 

The  hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  persons 

'.  expressly  excepted  from  tlus  pardon,  from 
the  attempts  of  their  pursuers  to  capture 
them,  were  of  the  most  romantic  description, 
and  none  more  so  than  those  of  the  Sugan 
earl.  In  one  instance  the  lord  president 
having  received  information  of  his  being  con- 
cealed in  a  wood  not  far  from  Kilmallock, 
sent  the  earl  of  Thomond,  sir  George  Thorn- 

:  ton,  and  captain  Harvey,  with  their  com- 
panies, in  search  of  him.  "  No  sooner,"  says 
the  Pacata  Hibernia,  "were  they  entered 
into  the  fastness,  but  presently  the  sentinels 
wliich  were  placed  in  the  skirt  of  the  wood 
raised  the  cry,  which,  as  it  should  seem, 
roused  the  counterfeit  earl  of  Desmond  and 
Dermott  mac  Craghe,  the  pope's  bishop  of 
Cork,  who  were  lodged  there  in  a  poor  ragged 
cabin.  Desmond  fled  away  barefoot,  having 
no  leisure  to  pull  on  his  shoes,  and  was  not 
discovered ;  but  Mac  Craghe  was  met  by 
some  of  the  soldiers,  clothed  in  a  simple 

I  mantle  and  torn  trousers,  like  an  aged  churl ; 

'  and  they,  neglecting  so  poor  a  creature  not 

|  able  to  carry  weapons,  suffered  him  to  pass 

I   


unregarded."    We  cannot  relate  the  inci-  ] 
dents  which  preceded  his  final  capture  better 
than  in  the  words  of  the  same  authority. 
"There  was,"  we  are  told,  "no  man  of  ac- 
count in  all  Munster  whom  the  president  ! 
had  not  oftentimes  laboured  about  the  tak- 
ing of  the  reputed  earl  still  lurking  secretly 
within  this  province,  promising  very  boun- 
tiful and  liberal  rewards  to  all  or  any  such  as 
would  draw  such  a  draught  whereby  he 
might  be  gotten  alive  or  dead.    Every  man 
entertained  these  proffers,  as  being  resolute 
in  performing  the  same  service,  although 
they  never  conceived  any  such  thoughts; 
but  at  last  it  happened  after  this  manner. 
The  lord  Barry  having  one  hundred  men  in 
pay  from  the  queen,  employed  them  many 
times  about  such  service  as  either  the  presi- 
dent should  command  or  himself  thought 
requisite,  namely,  about  the  fourteenth  of 
May  (of  the  year  1601),  knowing  that  one 
Dermott  O'Dogan,  as  a  harper,  dwelling  at 
Garryduffe,  used  to  harbour  this  arch-rebel, 
or  else  upon  occasion  of  some  stealth  that 
had  been  made  in  his  country,  the  thieves 
making  towards  this  fastness,  his  soldiers 
pursued  them  into  this  wood,  where  by  good 
fortune  this  supposed  earl,  with  two  of  the 
Baldones,  and  this  Dermott,  were  gathered  i 
together,  being  almost  ready  to  go  to  supper; 
but  having  discovered  these  soldiers,  they  left 
their  meat  and  made  haste  to  shift  for  them- 
selves.   They  were  no  sooner  gone  out  of 
the  cabin,  but  the  soldiers  were  come  in, 
and  finding  this  provision  and  a  mantle  which 
they  knew  belonged  to  James  fitz  Thomas, 
they  followed  the  chase  of  the  stag  now  roused,  j 
By  this  time  the  harper  had  conveyed  the 
Sugan  earl  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  fast- 
ness ;  and  himself,  with  his  two  other  com- 
panions, of  purpose  discovered  themselves  to 
the  soldiers,  and  left  the  wood,  with  the  lap- 
wing's policy,  that  they  being  busied  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  the  other  might  remain  secure 
within  that  fastness.    And  so  indeed  it  fell 
out;  for  the  soldiers  supposing  that  James 
fitz  Thomas  had  been  of  that  company,  made 
after  them  till  evening,  by  which  time  they 
had  recovered  the  white  knight's  country, 
where,  being  past  hope  of  any  farther  ser- 
vice, they  returned   to  Barry  Court,  and 
informed  the  lord  Barry  of  all  these  acci- 
dents. On  the  next  morning  the  lord  Barry, 
glad  of  so  good  a  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  white  knight,  whom  he  hated,  hastened 
to  the  president,  and  relating  unto  him  all  ! 
these  particulars,  signified  what  a  narrow 
escape  the  arch-traitor  had  made,  and  that  if 
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the  white  knight's  people  had  assisted  his 
soldiers,  he  could  not  possibly  have  escaped 
their  hands.  Hereupon  the  white  knight 
was  presently  sent  lor,  who  being  called 
before  the  president,  was  rebuked  with  sharp 
words  and  bitter  reprehensions  for  the  negli- 
gence of  his  country  in  so  important  a  busi- 
ness, and  was  menaced,  that  for  so  much  as 
he  had  undertaken  for  his  whole  country, 
therefore  he  was  answerable,  both  with  his 
life  and  lands,  for  any  default  by  them 
made. 

"  The  white  knight  receiving  these  threat- 
enings  to  heart,  humbly  entreated  the  presi- 
dent to  suspend  his  judgment  for  a  few  days, 
vowing  upon  his  soul,  that  if  the  said  Des- 
mond were  now  in  his  country  (as  was 
averred),  or  should  hereafter  repair  thither, 
he  would  give  the  president  a  good  account 
of  him,  alive  or  dead,  otherwise  he  was  con- 
tented that  both  his  lands  and  goods  should 
remain  at  the  queen's  mercy;  and  with 
these  protestations  he  departed,  and  pre- 
sently repairing  to  sir  George  Thornton  (at 
Kilmallock),  he  recounted  unto  him  the 
sharp  reproofs  which  from  the  president  he 
had  received.  Sir  George,  finding  him  thus 
well  nettled,  took  hold  of  the  occasion,  and 
never  left  urging  him  to  perform  the  service, 
until  he  had  taken  his  corporal  oath  (upon  a 
book)  that  he  would  employ  all  his  endea- 
vours to  effect  the  same.  As  soon  as  he 
returned  to  his  house,  he  made  the  like  moan 
unto  some  of  his  faithful  followers,  as  he  had 
done  to  sir  George  Thornton;  and  to  stir  up 
their  minds  to  help  him  in  the  peril  he  stood, 
he  promised  him  that  could  bring  him  word 
where  James  fitz  Thomas  was,  he  would 
give  him  fifty  pounds  in  money,  the  inheri- 
tance of  a  plough-land  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  with  many  immunities  and  free- 
doms. One  of  his  followers,  which  loved 
him  dearly,  compassionating  the  perplexity 
he  was  in, — 'But  would  you,  indeed,'  said 
he,  May  hands  upon  James  fitz  Thomas,  if 
you  knew  where  to  find  him  ?'  The  knight 
confirmed  it  with  protestations.  '  Then  fol- 
low me,'  said  he,  *  and  I  will  bring  you  where 
he  is.'  The  white  knight  and  he,  with  six 
or  seven  more  (whereof  Redmond  Burke  of 
Maskryquirke  was  one),  presently  upon  the 
nine  and  twentieth  of  May,  took  horse,  and 
were  guided  to  a  cave  in  the  mountain  of 
Slewgort, which  had  but  a  narrow  mouth,  yet 
deep  in  the  ground,  where  the  caitiff  earl 
(accompanied  only  with  one  of  his  foster- 
brothers,  called  Thomas  O'Phegie)  was  then 
lurking.  The  white  knight  called  James 
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fitz  Thomas,  requiring  hhn  to  come  out  and 
render  himself  his  prisoner.  But  eohtrary- 
wise,  he  presuming  upon  the  greatness  of  his 
quality,  coming  to  the  cave's  mouth, required 
Redmond  Burke  and  the  rest  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  knight  (for  both  he  and  they  were 
his  natural  followers).  But  the  wheel  of 
his  fortune  being  turned,  with  their  swords 
drawn  they  entered  the  cave,  and  without 
resistance  disarming  him  and  his  foster- 
brother,  they  delivered  them  bound  to  the 
white  knight,  who  carried  him  to  the  castle 
of  Kilvenny,  and  presently  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  sir  George  Thornton,  to  prav 
him  to  send  some  of  the  garrison  of  Kilmal- 
lock to  take  charge  of  hhn,  which  employ- 
ment was  committed  to  the  care  of  captain 
Francis  Shingsby,  who,  marching  with  his 
company  to  Kilvenny,  had  the  prisoner  de- 
livered unto  him ;  and  from  thence,  with  as 
much  expedition  as  might  be,  the  white 
knight,  sir  George  Thornton,  and  captain 
Shingsby,  brought  them  unto  the  president, 
then  residing  at  Shandon  castle,  adjoining  to 
Cork.  But  how  the  white  knight  performed 
his  promise  to  his  servant,  it  may  be  doubted, 
though  he  had  one  thousand  pound  giveb 
him  from  her  majesty  for  the  service." 

The  cave  in  which  the  Sugan  earl  was 
captured  is  still  pointed  out  not  far  from 
Clogheen  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  cave  of  Ski- 
heen-a-rinky.  The  captive  made  a  vain 
attempt  to  obtain  the  queen's  pardon.  He 
was  tried  at  Cork,  and  condemned  as  a 
traitor ;  but  from  motives  of  policy  his  life 
was  spared,  in  order  that  his  brother  John 
might  not  be  able  to  assume  the  title,  and 
he  was  committed  to  close  prison  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Thus  was  the  head  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  south  cut  off  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  preparations  to  revive  it  by  foreign 
assistance  had  been  brought  to  a  comple- 
tion. The  Sugan  earl,  when  under  exami- 
nation, declared  positively  that  a  Spanish 
fleet  was  daily  expected;  and  others  who 
had  deserted  from  the  rebels  made  the  same 
declaration  with  equal  confidence.  They 
said  that  a  council  had  been  held  by  the 
insurgent  chieftains  in  Ulster  with  the 
Spanish  agent  to  consult  of  the  fittest 
pfan  for  the  foreigners  to  debark ;  that  some 
were  for  Limerick,  and  others  for  Cork, 
but  that  it  was  certain  that  the  Spanish 
army  was  destined  for  some  part  of  the 
coast  of  Munster.  Carew  was  further  in- 
formed that  many  of  the  chiefs  who  had 
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made  their  submissions,  and  were  professing 
allegiance  to  the  queen,  would  rise  to  join 
the  Spaniards  on  their  arrival. 

In  the  north,  Mountjoy  displayed  no  less 
activity  than  Carew,  and  the  end  of  the  year 
1600,  and  beginning  of  the  year  following, 
were  spent  in  constant  skirmishes  with  the 
insurgents.  Having  returned  from  the  north, 
the  lord  deputy  turned  his  arms  against  the 
plunderers  of  Leinster,  especially  the  Byrnes, 
who,  from  their  proximity  to  the  capital, 
were  in  the  habit  almost  nightly  of  infesting 
even  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  His  designs 
were  masked  with  so  much  secrecy,  that, 
after  a  laborious  march  over  steep  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  he  entered  the  rebels' 
country  by  surprise,  on  Christmas  day,  when 
they  were  keeping  their  Christmas,  and 
entered  the  house  of  their  chief  so  suddenly, 
that  "his  wife  and  eldest  son  were  taken, 
and  himself  hardly  escaped  at  a  back  win- 
dow, and  naked,  into  the  woods,  where  he 
kept  a  cold  Christmas,  while  my  lord  lived 
plentifully  in  his  house  with  such  provisions 
as  were  made  for  him  and  his  bonaghts  and 
kerne,  to  keep  a  merry  Christmas,"  The 
months  of  January  and  February  were  occu- 
pied with  military  excursions  of  a  similar 
description  into  different  parts  of  Leinster. 
At  the  same  time  a  plot  was  laid  against  the 
life  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  Carews  plot  against  the 
Sugan  earl;  one  of  the  earl's  kinsmen  was 
the  chief  conspirator,  but  his  courage  failed 
at  the  moment  of  putting  it  into  effect. 

By  this  time  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
by  continual  wasting  and  spoiling,  had  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  desert,  and  the  insurgents 
deprived  of  supplies  at  home,  were  compelled 
to  depend  upon  importation  from  abroad; 
and  this  they  were  enabled  to  procure  with 
the  queen's  own  treasure,  a  large  portion  of 
which  fell  into  their  hands.  The  annual 
expenditure  of  the  Irish  war  amounted  now 
to  from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  it  was  found  that,  by  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  army  in  sterling  money,  an  alarm- 
ing quantity  went  into  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents,  either  directly  by  inroads  and 
plunder,  or  indirectly,  through  commerce, 
and  was  used  in  procuring  from  the  conti- 
nent a  regular  supply  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  provisions.  The  government  hit  upon 
an  extraordinary  method  for  remedying  this 
inconvenience,  which  the  queen  is  said  to 
have  adopted  with  great  reluctance.  It  was 
no  less  than  the  total  exchange  of  the  ster- 
ling coin  then  used  in  Ireland,  for  a  bast- 


currency,  the  use  of  which  was  restricted  to 
Ireland.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  estab- 
lishing an  exchange  in  several  towns  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Ireland,  where  the  subjects 
of  either  kingdom  might  commute  their 
coins,  allowing  a  difference  of  one  shilling  in 
the  pound  between  the  Irish  and  English 
standard. 

As  this  new  coin  passed  at  a  nominal 
value  much  above  its  intrinsic  worth,  it  was 
of  little  use  in  purchasing  provisions  or 
ammunition  in  foreign  countries,  so  that  of 
course  the  new  scheme  reduced  the  rebels  to 
greater  distress  than  ever.  But  it  was  soon 
found  that  it  had  inconveniences  quite  as 
great  as  any  advantages  expected  to  be  derived 
from  it.  Merchants  made  it  an  excuse  for 
raising  the  prices  of  all  articles  of  commerce 
excessively,  and  great  sums  of  counterfeit 
money,  coined  by  rebels  and  strangers,  were 
thrown  into  circulation,  "so  that,"  says  Mory- 
son,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  queen's 
officers  and  soldiers,  "the  exchange  soon 
failed,  and  our  hearts  therewith;  for  we 
served  there  in  discomfort,  and  came  home 
beggars,  so  that  only  the  treasurers  and  pay- 
masters, who  were  thereby  infinitely  enriched, 
had  cause  to  bless  the  authors  of  this  inven- 
tion." 

Lord  Mountjoy  ia  said  to  have  felt  some 
alarm  lest  this  Irish  currency  measure  should 
excite  a  mutiny  in  the  army;  and,  to  pre- 
vent this,  he  kept  the  soldiers  in  continual 
employment  against  the  rebels  in  different 
quarters,  so  that  they  made  up  in  some  mea- 
sure by  plunder  for  the  real  deficiency  in 
pay  caused  by  the  change.  Thus,  the  deso- 
lation of  the  country  was  increased,  and  the 
rebels,  deprived  of  their  last  resources,  were 
daily  reduced  to  a  greater  degree  of  distress. 
Even  Tyrrell  himself,  the  most  formidable  of 
the  insurgent  leaders  of  Leinster,  was  forced 
out  of  his  greatest  fastness,  and  driven,  "with 
a  few  base  kerne  following  him,"  to  wander 
in  woods  and  bogs,  until  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  to  the  north.  Many 
others  now  made  their  submission,  among 
the  principal  of  whom  was  the  chief  of  the 
O'Doghertys  of  the  north ;  and  during  the 
spring  of  1601  a  great  number  of  pardons 
were  granted  to  persons  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  insurrection.  These  successes  were 
now  beginning  to  be  disturbed  by  the  fre- 
quent rumours  of  invasion  from  Spain,  which 
it  was  now  confidently  stated  would  take 
place  in  the  south;  and  it  was  even  reported 
that  more  than  one  of  the  large  maritime 
towns  of  Munster  had  promised  to  receivu 
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the  Spaniards  without  opposition.  At  the 
beginning  of  May,  however,  the  prospects 
were  so  encouraging,  that  the  lord  deputy 
was  enabled  to  write  to  the  lords  of  the 
EngJish  privy  council,  "  that  Munster  was 
not  only  well  reduced,  but  began  to  taste  the 
sweetness  of  peace;  that  the  like  might  be 
said  of  Leinster,  except  the  Moorcs  and 
Connors,  who  were  scattered,  and  had  sought, 
|  but  could  not  obtain  of  him  the  queen's 
mercy ;  that  the  northern  borders  of  Ulster 
were  assured,  namely,  O'Hanlon's  country ,  the 
Fewes,  Clancarvil,  the  Ferney,  most  of  the 
galloglasaes,  and  many  of  the  Mac  Mahons, 
and  that  a  garrison  was  planted  in  the 
Brenny,  and  the  queen's  Maguire  settled  in 
Fermanagh ;  that  sir  Henry  Docura  at 
Lough  Foyle,  and  sir  Arthur  Chichester  at 
Carrickfergus,  had  made  their  neighbours 
sure  to  the  state,  and  both  had  done  her 
majesty  excellent  service;  that  only  Con- 
naught,  most  easily  to  be  reduced,  was  most 
out  of  order;  that  for  this  reason  he  thought 
fit  to  plant  Ballyshannon  garrison  through 
Connaught,  which  might  be  reduced  with 
the  very  passing  of  the  array;  and  therefore 
he  had  stationed  the  magazine  of  victuals 
at  Galway,  specially  since  from  those  parts 
his  lordship  might  easily  join  with  the  lord 
president  in  Ulster,  and,  for  a  time,  borrow 
thence  five  hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse  for 
Connaught  journey,  the  forces  remaining 
being  sufficient  to  guard  Munster,  and 
greater  than  he  had  left  in  Leinster,  in  the 
peace  whereof  he  might  seem  to  have  more 

S roper  interest.    But  if  Spain  should  invade 
funster,  then  all  the  army  was  to  be  drawn 
thither,  and  great  supplies  sent  out  of  Eng- 
land, since  the  defection  of  the  Irish  was 
like  to  be  great,  even  of  those  who  yet  had 
never  declared  any  malice  against  the  state ; 
yet  that  his  lordship  desired  at  present  no 
supplies,  in  regard  of  her  majesty's  excessive 
:  charge  in  levying  and  transporting  them, 
•  trusting  that,  by  the  rebels'  forces  being 
diminished,  occasion  would  be  given  to  cast 
;  some  of  the  army,  with  which  cast  com- 
I  panies  the  defects  of  the  standing  might  be 
supplied,  wherein  his  lordship  promised  to 
proceed  without  preferring  such  as  even 
with  their  blood  shed  in  his  sight  deserved 
advancement,  or  satisfying  some  worthy  com- 
manders (whose  entertainment  he  had  rather 
less  need),  or  pleasuring  those  who  might 
justly  challenge  preferment  from  him." 

Such,  according  to  the  statement  drawn 
by  Moryson  from  Mountjoy's  own  letters, 
was  the  condition  of  Ireland  on  the  second 
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of  May,  1601.    The  lord  deputy  was  then 
preparing  for  an  expedition  against  the  carl  i  i 
of  Tyrone  in  the  summer.   In  the  north  the  I 
plantation  of  the  garrison  at  Lough  Foyle 
had  its  full  effect  in  embarrassing  the  Ulster 
chieftains,  especially  O'Donnell.  Docura's 
soldiers  plundered  the  country  far  and 
near,  detached  some  of  the  lesser  chieftains 
from  O'DonnelPs  alliance,  and  fostered  the 
feuds  in  Tirconnell.   Towards  summer,  pre- 
parations were  made  for  a  general  attack 
upon  the  Ulster  insurgents,  and  the  garrisons 
on  the  northern  border  were  strengthened 
to  serve  as  points  from  which  to  direct  the 
operations,  and  to  protect  the  English  pro-  ; 
vince.  In  the  warfare  which  was  now  carried  i 
on  against  the  rebels,  Mountjoy  followed  the  i 
policy  frequently  adopted  in  former  times,  >■ 
of  making  those  who  had  submitted  serve 
against  their  countrymen  who  remained  in 
insurrection.    It  appears,  indeed,  that  the 
English  regiments  had  at  this  time  been  | 
recruited  with  Irishmen,  and  that  this  prac-  j 
tice  was  looked  upon  with  so  much  alarm,  j 
that  the  Irish  recruits  were  only  looked  j 
upon  as  temporary  soldiers,  to  be  dismissed  ! 
as  soon  as  recruits  came  over  from  England. 
The  lord  deputy  speaks  with  singular  satis- 
faction of  the  slaughter  which  took  place  of 
these  reclaimed  rebels,  while  in  arms  against 
their  own  countrymen,  and  of  the  consequent  ; 
saving  of  English  blood.  "  We  think  them,"  ! 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  English  J 
council,  written  on  the  14th  of  June,  "  neces- 
sarily entertained,  for  we  take  so  many  men 
from  the  rebels,  and  by  them  give  unto  our- 
selves facility  to  plant  the  foundation  of 
their  own  ruin,  and  both  with  us  and  against  I 
us  to  waste  them  by  themselves.    For  if  we 
should  not  entertain  them,  they  would  lie 
upon  some  country  of  the  subject,  and  except 
it  were  defended  by  as  many  as  themselves, 
they  would  waste  and  live  upon  it,  so  that  1 
in  effect  the  very  numbers  entertained  would  | 
grow  all  to  one  reckoning.    And  for  a  more 
particular  instance  of  the  oenefit  that  ensueth 
the  entertaining  these  Irish,  we  think  we  can  j 
give  your  lordships  an  account  of  above  a  ! 
hundred  that  have  this  year  been  killed  with  ! 
the  bullet,  fighting  on  our  side,  who  were  I 
formerly  rebels  (for  of  such  we  speak),  and  > 
questionless  would  have  been  so  again,  if 
tney  had  lived,  and  should  have  been  put  out 
to  the  king's  pay." 

After  having  built  and  garrisoned  a  new 
fort  at  the  Moyry  in  the  month  of  June,  he 
marched  about  the  middle  of  that  month 
by  Dundrum  castle  into  Lecale,  and  took 
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possession  of  Down  and  Ardglass.  Then, 
hearing  that  the  earl  of  Tyrone  had  posted 
himself  in  the  direction  of  Armagh,  he 
returned  to  that  neighbourhood  to  watch  or 

Sursue  him.    On  the  24th  of  June  the  lord 
eputy  went  with  his  whole  force  to  Newry,  ] 
and  there  encamped  to  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments from  the  pale,  with  which  he  proposed 
to  march  again  towards  Tyrone,  and  superin- 
tend the  rebuilding  of  the  old  fort  of  the 
Blackwater.     These  reinforcements  camei 
much  more  slowly  than  was  expected,  which 
circumstance  partly  determined  Mountjoy  to 
|  limit  his  operations  to  moving  about  and 
making  an  appearance  in  the  field,  in  order 
to  weaken  and  weary  his  opponent,  by  forc- 
ing him  to  keep  his  army  together.    In  the 
I  course  of  these  movements  there  was  fre- 
|  quent  skirmishing,  and  many  were  killed  on 
|  on  both  sides.    In  one  of  these  encounters, 
on  the  8rd  of  August,  Pierce  Lacy,  the  leader 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  recent 
!  wars  of  Desmond  in  the  ranks  of  the  Sugan 
earl,  was  slain. 

After  having  effected  his  object  of  rebuild- 
i  ing  and  garrisoning  the  fort  of  the  Black- 
water,  and  having  received  into  the  queens 
pardon  and  protection  the  sept  of  the 
Magennises,  Mountjoy  drew  off  his  army, 
and  returned  to  Armagh  and  to  Newry, 


where  he  was  met  with  despatches  from 
the  English  court,  announcing  to  him  the 
queen's  alarm  at  the  more  certain  informa- 
tion now  received  of  the  preparations  and 
designs  of  the  Spaniards.  There  seemed 
I  little  room  for  doubting  that  the  king  of 
Spain  was  on  the  point  of  sending  a  large 
body  of  disciplined  troops,  some  said  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand,  who  were  to  land 
in  Munster,  raise  up  the  persecuted  party 
■  of  the  Geraldines,  and  act  in  concert  with 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell.  The  lord  deputy 
was  therefore  required  to  turn  his  attention 
more  especially  towards  the  south,  and  he 
was  promised  immediate  and  strong  rein- 
forcements from  England.  According  to  the 
informations  then  received,  it  was  thought 
that  the  Spaniards  would  land  either  at  Gal- 
way  or  at  Waterford.  Carew,  who  had  more 
particular  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  designs, 
and  who  therefore  saw  the  danger  in  its  most 
alarming  form,  ventured  to  countermand 
Mountjoy 's  order  for  the  march  of  a  portion 
of  the  English  troops  in  Munster  towards  the 
north.  Before  the  lord  deputy  left  the 
north,  he  entered  into  a  not  very  creditable 
plot  with  a  discontented  officer  named  sir 
Henry  Davers,  to  assassinate  the  earl  of 
j  Tyrone,  which  failed,  as  it  appears,  by  the 
I  cowardice  of  the  assassin. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  SPANIARDS  IN  KIN  SALE. 


HILE  the  province  of 
Munster  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  gloomy 
tranquillity,  that  of 
Connaught  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  factious 
rivalry  of  its  chiefs, 
fomented  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  who,  since 
lie  had  obtained  possession  of  the  strong 
holds  of  Sligo,  had  made  his  usual  resi- 
dence on  the  northern  border.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  as  many  of  the  insurgents 
of  Munster  as  had  refused  to  submit  to 
their  English  rulers,  and  it  was  understood 
that  O'Donnell  was  preparing  to  march  with 
them  to  the  south  to  renew  the  rebellion. 
Carew  felt   himself  sufficiently  secure  to 
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detach  a  strong  body  of  his  soldiery  into 
Connaught  to  act  against  these  insurgents, 
but  he  gave  strict  orders  to  their  commander, 
Sir  Francis  Berkley,  not  to  undertake  any 
service  beyond  his  express  directions  without 
first  obtaining  his  consent.  The  lord  deputy 
was  still  earnest  in  his  designs  against  Ulster, 
and  commands  sent  by  him  to  the  forces 
under  Berkley  to  join  him  in  the  north,  dis- 
obeyed by  that  officer,  and  some  other  sub- 
jects of  dissatisfaction,  led  to  a  serious  mis- 
understanding between  lord  Mountjoy  and 
the  president  of  Munster,  which  was  only 
dispelled  by  the  generous  moderation  exhib- 
ited by  both  parties.  Carew  and  Mountjoy 
henceforth  acted  with  the  unity  and  cordi- 
ality which  were  soon  required  by  the  gra- 
vity of  the  circumstances. 
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Reports  of  the  approaching  arrival  of  a 
Spanish  army  were  daily  assuming  a  more 
substantial  fonn,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
disaffected  increased  in  every  quarter.  The 
agents  of  Rome  were  active  in  encouraging 
disaffection  and  preaching  rebellion,  and  a 
letter  was  brought  from  the  pope  to  the  earl 
of  Tyrone  which  flattered  his  vanity  and  am- 
bition by  addressing  him  as  the  head  of  the 
catholic  league  in  Ireland.  The  O'Neill, 
whose  zeal  was  thus  stimulated,  sent  his 
agents  to  all  parts  of  the  island  to  carry  in- 
telligence to  the  native  chieftains  of  the  pre- 
parations in  Spain,  and  to  urge  them  to  be 
ready  for  a  general  rising,  and  he  held  fre- 
quent councils  to  deliberate  with  his  friends. 
In  one  of  these,  at  which  the  Spanish  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Oviedo,  was  present,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  first  attack  should  be 
made  at  Cork,  by  which  it  was  anticipated 
that  the  Spaniards  would  obtain  possession 
of  the  English  stores  and  ammunitions  de- 
posited there  as  the  seat  of  government  of 
Munster. 

Carew  was  not  negligent  of  these  rumours, 
vague  as  they  still  appeared.  He  communi- 
cated his  apprehensions  to  the  ministers  in 
England,  pointed  out  the  danger,  and  de- 
manded a  sufficient  force  to  meet  it.  Se- 
cretly informed  of  the  intrigues  of  Florence 
Mac  Carthy,  he  seized  upon  that  chief,  and 
by  his  examination  and  the  papers  found  in 
his  house  obtained  a  further  insight  into  the 
designs  of  the  queens  enemies.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  necessary  precaution  to  send  the 
Mac  Carthy  over  to  England,  in  spite  of  his 
promises  to  support  the  government.  When 
Carew  asked  him  what  course  he  should  pur- 
sue in  case  of  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards, 
he  replied  frankly,  "  In  that  case  let  not 
your  lordship  confide  in  me ;  no,  nor  in  any 
of  those  lords  who  seem  most  devoted  to 
your  service." 

Mountjoy,  anxious  on  one  side  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  Ulster,  and  on  the  other  alarmed 
by  these  increasing  rumours,  invited  the  lord 
president  of  Munster  to  meet  him  at  Kil- 
kenny, to  consult  together  on  the  position  of 
affairs.  The  lord  deputy  reached  the  ap- 
pointed place  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, but  Carew  had  hardly  made  himself 
ready  for  the  journey  when  he  received  in- 
telligence from  Sir  Francis  Berkley,  who 
was  then  stationed  at  Galway,  that  a  Spanish 
ship  which  had  put  in  at  Sligo  had  brought 
certain  intelligence  that  six  thousand  men 
were  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  ready 
to  embark  for  Ireland  with  the  first  favour- 
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able  wind.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  a 
letter  from  the  captain  of  a  small  English 
man-of-war  which  had  been  cruising  in  the 
Spanish  seas,  and  was  now  in  Cork  haven, 
informed  him  that  forty-five  ships  of  the  Spa- 
nish fleet  had  been  descried  at  sea  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Finisterre,  apparently  shaping 
their  course  for  Ireland.  The  lord  president 
immediately  recalled  Berkley  and  his  small 
army  from  Connaught,  took  measures  for 
concentrating  the  forces  of  Munster,  and 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  lord  Mountjoy  at 
Kilkenny,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  reasons 
for  deferring  the  journey.  The  alarm  was 
great  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  and  two 
thousand  troops  were  already  sent  from  the 
latter  country,  while  three  thousand  more 
were  prepared  to  follow  them. 

The  lord-deputy  left  Kinsale  to  return  to 
Dublin;  but  he  had  not  gone  far  when 
another  messenger  announced  that  Carew, 
anxious  to  confer  with  him,  had  already 
come  as  far  as  Leighlin,  where  he  was  de- 
tained by  sickness.  In  fact,  the  lord-presi- 
dent had  been  encouraged  by  the  contrary 
winds,  which  seemed  to  forbid  the  expecta- 
tion that  any  fleet  would  arrive  on  that  coast 
until  they  changed,  to  entrust  the  command 
of  Cork  to  Sir  Charles  Wilmott.  Mountioy 
came  to  him  at  Leighlin,  and  they  proceeded 
thence  in  company  to  Kilkenny,  where 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  earl  of 
Ormond.  On  the  day  after  their  arrival, 
which  was  the  20th  of  September,  sir  Charles 
Wilmott  received  intelligence  from  the  sov- 
ereign or  mayor  of  Kinsale  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  of  five-and-forty  ships  had  been  dis- 
covered from  the  old  head  of  Kinsale,  and 
that  they  were  past  the  river  of  Kinsale 
bearing  towards  the  Cove  of  Cork.  This 
was  followed  immediately  by  messengers 
from  the  Cove  announcing  that  the  fleet  had 
made  its  appearance  there,  and  whs  holding 
its  course  towards  the  harbour.  Sir  Charles 
Wilmott  despatched  a  messenger  to  Kil- 
kenny, where  the  lord  president  received 
this  intelligence  on  the  twenty-third. 

On  this  very  day,  the  Spaniards,  having 
taken  advantage  of  a  change  in  the  wind  to 
tack  about,  had  entered  the  haven  of  Kin-  : 
sale  and  taken  possession  of  that  town, 
which  was  at  once  evacuated  by  its  small 
English  garrison.  After  their  departure 
the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  foreigners, 
"  the  sovereign,"  we  are  told,  "  with  his 
white  rod  in  his  hand,  going  to  billet  and 
cess  them  in  several  houses,  more  ready 
than  if  they  had  been  the  queens  forces.'* 
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The  alarm  was  soon  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, and  a  party  of  horse  and  foot,  sent  to 
from  Cork  to  observe  them,  found  the 
Spaniards  in  full  possession  of  Kinsale  and 
the  adjoining  castle  of  Rincorran. 

"When  Wilmot's  report  of  these  events 
reached  Kilkenny,  Mountioy  and  Carew, 
with  the  earl  of  Ormond  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  council  there  present,  met  to 
consult  on  the  measures  best  fitted  to  meet 
the  emergency  in  an  efficient  manner.  Some 
of  them  were  of  opinion  that  the  lord  de- 

Jiuty  should  return  to  Dublin  to  collect  his 
brces  and  make  the  necessary  orders  for 
furnishing  supplies  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions for  the  war  which  now  menaced 
the  south  of  Ireland.  Others,  however, 
were  of  a  different  opinion;  and  Carew 
especially  urged  the  inexpediency  of  making 
any  appearance  of  retiring  from  the  inva- 
sion, which  would  only  encourage  the  dis- 
affected Irish  to  revolt,  in  their  belief  of 
the  weakness  of  the  English  government. 
He  represented  that  the  forces  might  be 
collected  by  Mountjoy's  officers,  while  the 
magazines  of  Cork  were  filled  with  stores 
sufficient  to  serve  the  army  for  several 
months. 

Carew's  advice  prevailed,  and  Mountjoy 
returned  with  him  to  Cork,  as  though  fully 
prepared  to  resist  the  invasion.  The  policy 
of  this  step  was  soon  apparent,  for  very  few 
of  the  Irish  of  Munster  joined  the  Spaniards 
for  some  time  after  their  arrival.  The  con- 
federates, indeed,  appear  to  have  miscalcu- 
lated entirely  in  choosing  the  southern 
coast  for  the  place  of  debarkation.  Had  the 
Spanish  troops  landed  at  Sligo,  as  the  Eng- 
lish authorities  seem  to  have  anticipated, 
they  would  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a  coun- 
try already  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and 
close  upon  the  territories  of  Tirconnell  and 
Tyrone.  Whereas  in  Munster  they  had  no 
powerful  ally  near  at  hand  to  support  them, 
and  the  country  had  been  so  thoroughly  sub- 
dued  by  the  recent  operations  of  its  presi- 
dent, that  it  was  at  this  moment  the  district 
where  the  English  power  was  most  firmly 
established.  But  the  chieftains  of  the 
north  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to  re- 
move as  far  as  possible  from  their  own  ter- 
ritory the  seat  of  war,  and  they  calculated 

•  The  letter  of  the  archbiahop  and  general,  as 
printed  in  the  Pacata  Hibernia,  is  as  follow*  :— 

"  Perrenirous  in  Kinsale,  cum  claase  et  exercitu 
regis  nostri  Philippi ;  expectamus  vestraa  excellen- 
tias  qualibet  hora;  venerint  ergo  quam  velociter 
potuerint,  portaute*  c^uos,  quibus  maxime  indige- 


that,  if  the  rebellion  in  Munster  were  once 
revived,  the  attention  of  the  government 
would  be  so  completely  distracted,  that  it 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  simulta- 
neous attacks  from  different  sides.    Had  the 
Spaniards  landed  in  Munster  a  few  months 
before,  when  the  rebellion  of  the  Sugan  earl 
was  at  its  height,  the  result  of  the  struggle  | 
might  have  been  very  different.    But  now  ! 
the  bravest  and  ablest  of  its  leaders  were  i 
dead,  or  captives,  and  their  followers  were 
discouraged  by  the  repeated  and  terrible  . 
disasters  they  had  suffered. 

The  commander  of  the  expedition  thus 
sent  by  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  Irish  shores 
was  Don  Juan  de  Aguila,  an  officer  of  con- 
siderable experience,  who  had  served  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Brittany  against  the  French 
and  English.  His  soldiers  were  veterans, 
from  the  garrisons  in  Italy  and  the  Ter- 
ceiras,  and  his  force  amounted  originally 
to  six  thousand  men.  But  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  been  scattered  by  a  storm,  and  the  force 
now  in  Kinsale,  with  Don  Juan  himself,  is 
said  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  A  part  of  the 
fleet  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  Co- 
runna,  and  the  rest,  with  a  large  portion  of 
their  provisions,  and  of  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition destined  for  the. Irish  insurgents  was 
driven  into  Baltimore.  Among  these  stores 
were  sixteen  hundred  saddles,  for  which 
the  Irish  had  promised  to  furnish  horses. 
Don  Juan  is  said  to  have  been  much  morti- 
fied when,  after  his  landing,  he  learnt  that 
Florence  mac  Carthy  had  been  arrested,  for 
it  appears  that  the  raising  of  Munster  had 
been  entrusted  to  him;  and,  disappointed 
at  the  tranquillity  of  the  south,  the  Spanish 
commander  and  the  Spanish  archbishop  of 
Dublin  (who  was  with  him)  dispatched  let- 
ters to  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  informing 
them  of  their  arrival,  and  urging  them  to 
lose  no  time  in  collecting  their  forces  and 
marching  to  their  assistance.* 

Oveido  and  other  equally  zealous  Romish 
ecclesiastics,  spared  no  exertions  to  eng«5e 
the  provincials  of  Munster  to  rise  in  a  new 
rebellion,  but  their  exhortations  produced 
little  effect.  Some  of  the  adherents  of  Flo- 
rence mac  Carthy,  with  O'Sullivan  Beare, 
the  O'Driscols,  O'Connor  Kerry,  the  knight 

mus;  at  jam  alia  via  acripsimua,  non  dico  plura. 
Valete.     Frater  Matheug  archiepiaoopua  Dubluiens. 

"  Aqui  estamos  guardando  a  vueatras  aenorias  illun- 
truwimas,  como  largamcntc  otra  via  nemos  eacritoa. 
A  Dk».— 12  Octob.  1601. 

"Don  Juan  de  Aguila." 
5t>3 
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of  Kerry,  and  a  few  others,  wore  all  who 
joined  the  Spaniards;  while  Connac  mac 
Carthy,  lord  of  Musketry,  and  many  others 
of  the  Munster  chieftains,  proclaimed  their 
loyalty  and  ranged  themselves  under  the 
queen's  banner.  The  Irish  afterwards  said 
that  their  countrymen  were  discouraged  bv 
the  cold  supercilious  manners  of  the  Spanish 
commander,  and  O'Sullivan  Beare  declared 
that  he  offered  to  bring  a  thousand  men  to 
Kinsale  if  Don  Juan  would  furnish  him 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  accoutrements, 
which  were  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
arms  and  ammunition  were  on  board  the  vice- 
admiral's  ship,  which  was  at  Baltimore,  and 
the  refusal  was  given  in  terms  that  hindered 
the  Irish  chieftain  from  venturing  a  second 
application.  The  lord-president's  vigilance 
and  foresight  had  probably  placed  far  greater 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  rising  than  the 
coldness  of  the  Spaniard ;  and  he  now  sent 
to  the  cities  and  great  towns  of  Munster, 
requiring  each  to  send  a  body  of  its  armed 
citizens  to  assist  in  the  siege,  and  they  all 
obeyed  the  summons,  although,  as  we  are 
told,  they  did  it  "grudgingly."  In  fact, 
the  towns  of  the  south  had  already  shown  so 
much  sympathy  for  the  rebels  that  their 
loyalty  began  to  be  suspected ;  and  it  was 
considered  better  policy  to  hold  these  armed 
citizens  in  the  camp  as  hostages,  than  to 
weaken  the  army  by  sending  garrisons  to 
keep  the  towns  and  cities  in  awe. 

Before  the  English  army  marched  from 
Cork  a  proclamation  appeared  in  the  name 
of  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  declaring  to 
the  world  the  injustice  of  the  invasion,  and 
the  futility  of  the  pretences  set  forth  by  king 
Philip  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  This,  which 
the  Spanish  general  termed  "a  proclamation 
or  certain  libel,"  was  answered  by  a  counter- 
proclamation,  in  which  Don  Juan  de  Aguila 
inveighed  with  some  bitterness  against  those 
who  accused  him  of  coming  "  to  lead  away 
the  pretended  subjects  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land from  their  obedience."  "Ye  know 
well,"  he  said,  "  that,  for  many  years  since 
Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  her  kingdom,  and 
all  her  subjects  absolved  from  their  fidelity 
by  the  pope,  unto  whom  he  that  rcigneth  in 
the  heavens,  the  king  of  kings,  hath  com- 
mitted all  power,  that  he  should  root  up, 
destroy,  plant,  and  build  in  such  sort  that 
he  may  punish  temporal  kings,  even  to  their 
deposing."  "  1  speak,"  he  adds,  "  to  Catho- 
lics, not  to  froward  heretics  (who  have  fallen 
from  the  faith  of  the  Roman  church),  seeing 
they  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  and  such 
5G* 


sis  know  not  the  grounds  of  the  truth,  it  is 
no  marvel  that  they  do  also  disagree  from  us 
in  this  thing;  but  our  brethren  the  catho- 
lics, walking  in  the  pureness  of  the  faith, 
and  yielding  to  the  catholic  church  (which 
is  the  very  pillar  of  the  truth),  will  easily 
understand  all  those  things:  therefore  it  re- 
maineth  that  the  Irish  which  adhere  to  us 
do  work  with  us  nothing  that  is  against 
God's  laws,  or  their  due  obedience,  nay,  that 
which  they  do  is  according  to  God's  word 
and  the  obedience  which  they  owe  the  pope." 
The  English  proclamation  had  accused  the 
Spaniards  of  a  design  to  allure  the  Irish  from 
their  allegiance,  in  order  to  draw  them  under 
the  far  more  oppressive  government  of  Spain. 
"  Ye  affirm,"  said  Don  Juan,  "  that  we  Spa- 
niards go  about  to  win  the  Irish  with  allure- 
ments and  feigned  flatteries  (which  is  a  thing 
far  from  our  nature),  and  that  we  do  it  but 
for  a  while,  that  after  we  have  drawn  the 
minds  of  simple  men  unto  us  we  might  af- 
terwards (exercising  our  cruelty  towards 
them)  show  our  bloody  nature.    O  the  im- 
mortal God  !  who  doth  not  wonder  at  your 
bitter  and  unexpressible  cruelty,  and  your  | 
boldness  shown  in  these  words  ?    For  who  is  ; 
it  that  doth  not  know  the  great  cruelty 
which  you  English  have  exercised,  and  cease 
not  to  exercise,  towards  the  miserable  Irish  ? 
You,  I  say,  go  about  to  take  from  their  souls 
the  catholic  faith  which  their  fathers  held, 
in  which  consists  eternal  life.  Truly  you  are 
far  more  cruel  than  bears  and  lions,  which 
take  away  the  temporal  life,  for  you  would 
deprive  them  of  the  eternal  and  spiritual  life. 
Who  is  it  that  hath  demolished  all  the  tem- 
poralities of  this  most  flourishing  kingdom 
except  the  English  ?    Look  upon  this,  and 
be  ashamed.    Whereas,  on  the  other  side, 
we,  commiserating  the  condition  of  the  ca- 
tholics here,  have  left  our  most  sweet  and 
happy  country,  Spain,  that  is  replenished 
with  all  good  things,  and  being  stirred  with 
their  cries,  which  pierce  the  heavens,  having 
reached  to  the  ears  of  the  pope  and  our  king 
Philip,  they  have  (being  moved  with  pity)  at 
last  resolved  to  send  unto  you  soldiers,  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  arms,  with  a  most  liberal 
hand,  not  to  the  end  they  might  (according 
as  these  feign),  exercise  cruelty  towards  you, 
O  Irish  catholics,  but  that  you  may  be  hap- 
pily reduced  (being  snatched  out  of  the  jaws 
of  the  devil  and  freed  from  their  tyranny), 
unto  your  own  pristine  ingenuity,  and  that 
you  may  freely  profess  the  catholic  faith. 
Therefore,  my  most  beloved,  seeing  that 
which  you  have  so  many  years  before  desired 
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and  begged  for,  with  prayers  and  tears;  and 
that  now,  even  now,  the  Dope,  Christ's  vicar 
on  earth,  doth  command  you  to  take  arms 
for  the  defence  of  your  faith;  I  admonish, 

i  exhort,  and  beseech  you  all, — all,  I  say,  unto 

!  whom  these  letters  shall  come — that  as  soon 
as  possibly  you  can,  you  come  to  us  with 
your  friends  and  weapons.  Whosoever  shall 
do  this  shall  find  us  prepared,  and  we  will 
communicate  unto  them  those  things  which 
we  possess.  And  whosoever  shall  (despising 
our  wholesome  counsel)  do  otherwise,  and 
remain  in  the  obedience  of  the  English,  we 

1  will  persecute  him  as  a  hcretick,  and  a  hate- 
ful enemy  of  the  church,  even  unto  death." 

I  On  the  16th  of  October  the  lord  deputy 
and  the  lord  president  marched  from  Cork 

,  with  their  army,  and  encamped  under  the  hill 
of  Knock-Robin,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town 
of  Kinsale.  This  bold  advance  was  made  more 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  on  the  enemy 

:  a  belief  in  their  resolution,  than  with  the  ob- 
}  ject  of  commencing  immediate  operations, 
I  ,  for  the  English  had  as  yet  few  of  the  artillery 
!  :  or  military  engines  and  stores  necessary  for  a 
'■  I  siege,  which  they  were  expecting  by  sea. 
j  I  The  weather,  moreover,  continued  for  some 

,  days  so  tempestuous  that  the  soldiers  were 
confined  most  of  the  time  to  their  tents. 
Scarcely  a  day  or  night,  however,  passed 
without  some  skirmish  with  the  Spaniards. 
The  English  were  here  reinforced  by  a  body 
of  Irish  under  Cormac  mac  Carthy  of  Mus- 
kerry.  After  a  part  of  the  artillery  and 
stores  had  arrived  the  English  army  removed 
its  quarters  on  the  S6th  of  October,  and  en- 
trenched itself  on  the  side  of  the  hill  called 
the  Spittle,  facing  Kinsale  from  the  north, 
and  little  more  than  a  musket-shot  from  the 
town.  The  skirmishing  now  became  warmer 
and  more  frequent,  but  it  generally  ended  to 
the  advantage  of  the  English.  Kinsale  itself 

!  was  built  round  a  hill  at  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour, and  it  had  two  forts  or  castles  at  the 

I  entrance  of  the  harbour  named  liincorran 
and  Castle-ni-park,  which  had  been  taken 

1  and  garrisoned  by  the  Spaniards.  These  an- 

:  noyed  the  English  commander  by  hindering 

:  the  approach  of  the  ships  which  brought  him 
his  supplies,  and  it  was  an  object  of  some 
importance  to  obtain  possession  of  one  of 
them.  That  of  Rincorran,  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  was  accordingly 
besieged  and  obstinately  defended  from  the 
29th  of  October  till  the  1st  of  November, 
when  it  surrendered,  the  garrison  yielding 
up  their  arms  on  condition  of  being  sent  back 
to  Spain.    As  yet  the  English  forces  were  in 
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no  condition  to  proceed  with  the  more  im- 
portant operations  of  the  siege  of  Kinsale, 
now  occupied  by  a  Spanish  army  estimated 
at  four  thousand  men;  but  in  the  course 
of  November  strong  reinforcements  reached 
Mountjoy's  camp.  Sir  Christopher  Saint  j 
Laurence  brought  some  forces  of  the  pale; 
the  earl  of  Clanrickard  came  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  body  of  his  own  followers; 
the  earl  of  Thomond,  who  had  been  sent 
over  to  England,  returned  with  a  thousand 
men;  two  thousand  infantry  and  some  cav- 
alry were  landed  at  Waterford;  and  sir 
Richard  Leviston,  one  of  the  queen's  admi- 
rals, arrived  at  Cork  with  ten  ships  of  war, 
which  brought  over  two  thousand  infantry 
and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 

The  Spanish  commander  appears  to  have 
been  indignant  at  the  little  impression  which 
his  proclamation  had  made  upon  the  Irish  of  | 
Munster,  but  he  had  probably  received  more 
encouraging  intelligence  from  the  north. 
ODonnell  and  the  carl  of  Tyrone  at  once 
responded  to  his  call.  The  former,  who 
was  residing  at  Bally  mote  in  Sligo,  was  the 
first  to  move.  He  collected  together  the 
chosen  warriors  of  the  various  septs  which 
acknowledged  his  rule,  and  his  army  was 
swelled  by  the  forces  of  O'Rourke,  of  the 
Burkes  who  followed  the  standard  of  Tir- 
connell,  of  Mac  Dcrraott,  of  O'Connor  Roe, 
and  of  O' Kelly,  Fitz  Maurice  of  Kerry  (the 
lord  of  Lixnaw),  the  knight  of  Glynn,  and 
other  chiefs  of  Munster,  who  had  sought  re- 
fuge in  his  territory  after  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  Sugan  earl.  With  these 
O'Donnell  marched  from  Ballymote  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  proceeded  through 
Roscommon  and  along  the  borders  of  Gal- 
way,  and  crossed  the  Shannon  at  the  ford  of 
Ath  Crock,  near  the  place  now  called  Shan- 
non Harbour.  He  then  marched  through 
Delvin,  along  the  borders  of  the  Slieve- 
Bloom  mountains,  into  Ikerrin  in  Tip- 
perary,  where  he  encamped  with  his  forces 
to  wait  for  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  re- 
mained nearly  three  weeks  plundering  and 
devastating  the  surrounding  country. 

The  O'Neill  had  not  only  commenced  his 
march  a  week  later  than  his  ally,  but  his 
progress  appears  to  have  been  slower.  Af- 
ter crossing  the  Boyne,  his  army  scattered 
itself  over  the  plains  of  Meath,  "  preying 
and  burning ;"  and  he  was  occupied  in  the 
same  manner  in  Ormond,  at  the  moment 
when  O'Donnell  found  himself  compelled 
to  break  up  his  camp  in  Tipperary. 

Meanwhile,  the  English  before  Kinsale 
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had  to  struggle  with  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  as  well  as  with  the  want  of  artillery, 
and  their  progress  was  proportionally  slow. 
No  attack  had  as  yet  been  made  upon  the 
town,  when,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the 
intelligence  that  O'Donnell  and  Tyrone 
were  on  their  march  into  Munster,  com- 
pelled the  English  to  strengthen  the  en- 
trenchments and  fortifications  of  their  own 
camp.  Next  day,  upon  further  intelligence 
of  the  advance  of  the  two  northern  chief- 
tains, a  council  was  held,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  send  a  part  of  the  army  to  inter- 
cept O'Donnell  in  his  march,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  sir  George  Carey,  who  urged 
the  certainty  of  missing  him,  for,  said  he, 
"  they  are  sure  to  have  the  country  to 
friends,  to  give  them  hourly  intelligence  of 
our  lodgings  and  marches,  and  they  are  so 
light-footed,  as  if  they  once  get  the  start  of 
us,  be  it  never  so  little,  we  shall  hardly  or 
never  overtake  them."  The  lord  president,* 
as  the  officer  best  acquainted  with  his  own 
province,  was  appointed  to  command  the 
force  employed  on  this  expedition,  which 
consisted,  according  to  the  muster-roll,  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  although  it 
was  in  reality  at  this  moment  not  more  than 
half  that  number.  It  was,  however,  increased 
by  a  regiment  of  foot  and  some  horse,  which 
joined  Carew  on  his  way.  He  left  the  camp 
the  same  day  (the  seventh  of  November), 
and  by  forced  marches  reached  Ardmail, 
only  a  few  miles  distant  from  O'Donnell's 
camp,  who  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holy 
Cross  Abbey,  a  place  of  great  celebrity  in 
the  Irish  insurrections  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

,  tury.  Carew  had  posted  himself  here  with 
great  judgment,  for,  in  the  position  then 
occupied  by  O'Donnell,  the  English  army 

'  stopped  up  the  only  road  by  which  he  could 
proceed  towards  the  south.  His  route  was 
closed  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and 
Limerick  by  a  range  of  mountains  covered 
with  boggy  ground,  which,  passable  in  the 
summer  months,  was  totally  impracticable 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  especially  in 
an  unusually  wet  season,  as  this  had  been. 
But  the  English  found  the  anticipations  of 
their  commander  fulfilled ;  for  the  natives, 
while  they  carried  to  O'Donnell  exact  in- 

•  The  real  of  the  lord  president,  sir  George  Carew, 
had  just  been  sharpened  by  one  of  those  familiar 
autograph  letters  which  queen  Elizabeth  knew  so 
well  how  to  bestow  with  e fleet.  It  was  worded  as 
follow*:— 

"  My  faithful  George,  if  ever  more  service  of  worth 
were  performed  in  shorter  space  than  you  have  done, 
we  are  deceived-  among  many  eye-witnesses,  we 


telligence  of  the  slightest  movements  in  the 
English  camp,  kept  the  English  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  plans  and  movements  of 
their  enemies.  O'Donnell,  unwilling  to 
risk  a  battle  with  Carew,  although  far  his 
superior  in  numbers,  remained  in  a  position 
strongly  defended  by  bogs  and  morasses, 
until  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  when 
an  extraordinary  frost  set  in,  and  render- 
ed the  mountains  passable.  The  English, 
suspecting  that  O'Donnell  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  accident,  began  their  march 
four  hours  before  day-break  to  intercept 
him ;  but  when  they  reached  the  abbey  of 
Owney,  they  learnt  that  he  had  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  got  the  start  of  them.  The 
same  day  Carew  made  a  long  and  haaty 
march  from  Cashel  to  Kilmallock,  in  the 
hope  still  to  come  up  with  his  opponent; 
but  he  found  that  O'Donnell's  march  had 
been  still  more  rapid,  and  that  he  was  al- 
ready on  the  borders  of  Desmond,  plundering 
the  country,  capturing  the  castles,  and  calling 
the  native  chiefs  to  his  standard.  Carew, 
fearful  that  O'Donnell  might  reach  Kinsale 
before  him,  and  that  the  English  camp 
might  thus  be  exposed  to  danger  by  his  own 
absence,  made  a  hurried  march,  and  entered 
it  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  reinforcements  under 
the  earls  of  Thomond  and  Clanrickard. 

The  town  of  Kinsale  had  now  been  regu- 
larly invested  since  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers  were 
every  day  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
walls  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  Spanish  garrison.  As  early  as  the 
22nd  of  November,  Mountjoy  had  learnt 
by  deserters  that  the  latter  were  already  re- 
duced to  inconvenience  by  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions ;  yet  when,  on  the  28th  the  lord- 
deputy  sent  a  trumpeter  to  summon  the 
Spanish  general  to  surrender,  he  received  a 
proud  answer,  delivered  at  the  gate,  that 
Don  Juan  held  the  town  first  for  Christ,  and 
next  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and  that  he 
would  defend  it,  to  use  his  own  words,  contra 
tutti  inimici,  against  all  enemies.  The  at- 
tack was  now  carried  on  with  redoubled 
vigour,  until,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
of  December,  the  Spaniards,  to  the  number 

have  received  the  fruit  thereof,  and  bid  you  faithfully  j 
credit,  that  what  so  wit,  courage,  or  care  may  do,  we  | 
truly  find  they  have  been  ail  truly  acted  in  all  your 
charge,  and,  for  the  same,  believe  that  it  shall  neither 
be  unremembcred  nor  unrewarded  i  and  in  mean 
while  believe  ray  help  nor  prayers  shall  never  fail  you. 
"  Your  sovereign  that  best  regards  you. 

"  Elizabeth  R." 
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of  about  two  thousand,  made  a  desperate 
sally  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  some  new 
|  works  which  the  English  had  just  completed. 
After  an  obstinate  combat  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss,  and  the  English  batteries 
suffered  little  injury. 

This  success  was,  however,  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  intelligence,  which 
had  reached  lord  Mountjoy  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  that  six  Spanish  ships  had  entered 
the  harbour  of  Castlehaven,  and  landed 
there  two  thousand  fresh  troops,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  ordnance. 
A  small  ship,  laden  with  Spanish  soldiers, 
was  soon  afterwards  driven  by  rough  wea- 
ther into  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  learnt 
from  its  commander  that  other  and  larger 
bodies  of  Spanish  troops  were  preparing  to 
follow.  Alarmed  with  this  intelligence,  the 
lord-deputy  added  new  entrenchments  to  his 
own  camp  to  defend  it  against  an  attack, 
and  increased  his  exertions  against  the 
town,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  it  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Irish  army  to  its  relief. 

The  Spanish  troops  who  landed  at  Castle- 
haven immediately  joined  O'Donnell,  and 
the  disaffected  chiefs  of  south  Munster  were 
now  encouraged  to  rise,  and  they  crowded 
round  his  standard.     His  army  had  en- 
tered the  county  of  Cork,  and  about  the 
Cth  of  December  it  assembled  in  full  force 
at  Bandon,  not  mauy  miles  from  Kinsale, 
where  at  length  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  had 
made  a  more  rapid  inarch  from  Ormond, 
j  effected  a  junction  with  O'Donnell.  We  are 
informed  by  the  contemporary  historians  of 
this  siege,  that  the  garrison  of  Kinsale  was 
at  this  moment  so  much  discouraged,  that  it 
was  on  the  point  of  surrendering  when  the 
:  near  approach  of  the  Irish  army  inspired  it 
with  new  confidence.    Several  letters  from 
Don  Juan  to  the  Irish  chiefs  were  inter- 
!  cepted,  in  which  he  intimated  his  own  neces- 
;  sities,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of 
1  the  ease  with  which  they  might  succour 
[  him.    The  English  army,  he  said,  was  weak 
in  numbers,  and  the  soldiers  wearied  with 
j  their  long  sufferings,  and  he  urged  them  to 
[  lose  no  time  in  attacking  the  camp  of  the  be- 
siegers, while  he  promised  to  sally  out  upon 
j  them  from  the  town.     At  length  on  the 
|  evening  of  the  21st  of  December,  the  Irish 
army  was  seen  crowning  the  high  grounds 
between  Kinsale  and  Cork,  at  a  distance  of 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  English 
camp;  and  they  so  effectually  established 
themselves  in  the  woods  behind  it,  tliat  the 


English  army  was  deprived  of  its  forage,  and 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  in- 
terior. Thus,  although  the  operations  of  the 
siege  were  continued,  but  with  less  vigour,  j 
the  besiegers  were  soon  reduced  to  almost 
as  great  distress  as  the  besieged,  and  their 
sufferings  were  increased  by  the  extraordi- 
nary inclemency  of  the  weather.    The  Eng- 
lish soldiers,  we  are  assured,  dropped  dead 
at  their  posts  "  by  dozens,"  so  that  the  army 
which  on   the    20th   of  November  had 
amounted  to  nearly  thirteen  thousand  men,  | 
was  now,  we  are  told,  reduced  by  casualties  | 
and  desertion  to  less  than  seven  thousand.  | 
The  Spanish  commander  in  Kinsale,  impa- 
tient under  his  own  privations,  was  urgent  j 
with  the  two  Irish  chiefs,  whom  he  honoured  | 
with  the  titles  of  the  condet,  or  earls,  of  Tir-  j 
connell  and  Tyrone,  to  attack  the  English 
camp.     Red  Hugh  O'Donnell,  whose  ar- 
dent temper  brooked  no  slow  operations, 
advocated  the  policy  of  Don  Juan's  plans,  i 
believing  that  the  English  would,  in  their 
present  condition,  afford  them  an  easy  vie-  , 
tory,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Irish  forces 
probably  joined  in  this  opinion.  The  O'Neill 
alone,  who  was  more  wily  and  cautious,  in- 
sisted that  they  ought  to  remain  in  their 
present  position,  representing  that  they 
would  soon  reduce  the  English  to  starvation, 
and  compel  them  to  surrender  without  fight-  : 
ing.    But  the  opinion  of  O'Donnell,  in  the 
end,  carried  the  day;  and  the  garrison  of 
Kinsale  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
time  was  near  at  hand  when  they  would  be 
relieved  from  their  sufferings. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  December,  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  army,  a  Mac  Ma- 
hon,  whose  eldest  son  had  formerly  been  in 
England  as  a  page  with  sir  George  Carew, 
sent  a  boy  privately  into  the  English  camp  to 
captain  Taaffe,  praying  him  to  ask  the  lord 
president  to  bestow  upon  him  a  bottle  of  i 
aquavitffi,  or  usquebaugh  (as  Moryson  calls  | 
it.)    Carew,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  sent  j 
him  the  liquor.   This  little  act  of  generosity 
moved  the  Irish  chieftain  to  repent  of  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  rebellion,  if  he  had 
not  already  made  up  his  mind  to  betray  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged.    Next  day 
Mac  Mahon  sent  another  message  to  the  lord 
president,  thanking  him  for  his  present,  and 
warning  him  to  be  on  his  guard  during  the  j 
night,  for  he  said  "  himself  was  at  the  coun-  . 
cil  wherein  it  was  resolved  that  on  the  night  i 
aforesaid  (towards  the  break  of  day)  the  lord 
deputy's  camp  would  be  assaulted,  both  by 
Tyrone's  army  (which  lay  at  their  backs),  and 
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by  the  Spaniards  from  the  town,  who  upon 
the  first  alarm  would  he  in  a  readiness  to 
sally."  Carew  carried  this  warning  to  Mount- 
joy,  who  immediately  gave  orders  to  strength- 
en the  ordinary  guards,  and  put  the  whole 
army  in  readiness,  though  not  under  arms. 
The  "  flying  regiment,"  commanded  by  sir 
Henry  Power,  was  ordered  to  arm,  and  at 
the  fall  of  the  moon  to  occupy  an  advanced 
post  on  the  side  from  which  the  first  attack 
was  anticipated.  Every  commander  was 
ready  at  his  post,  and  the  lord  deputy  and 
his  council  remained  at  the  council-table 
during  the  night,  but  morning  came  and  no 
intimation  of  danger  had  yet  been  given. 
"  All  the  night,"  Moryson  tells  us,  "  was 
clear  with  lightning  (as  in  the  former  nights 
were  great  lightnings  with  thunder)  to  the 
astonishment  of  many,  in  respect  of  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  And  I  have  heard  by  many 
horsemen  of  good  credit,  and,  namely,  by 
captain  Pikeman,  cornet  to  the  lord  deputy's 
troop,  a  gentleman  of  good  estimation  in  the 
army,  that  this  night  our  horsemen  set  to 
watch,  to  their  seeming,  did  see  lamps  burn 
at  the  points  of  their  staves  or  spears  in  the 
midst  of  these  lightning  flashes." 

The  information  conveyed  to  the  lord  trea- 
surer by  Mac  Mahon's  messenger  was,  ne- 
vertheless, perfectly  correct.  The  Irish  had 
at  length  yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  Don  Juan,  and  determined  upon  attacking 
the  English  camp  by  night.  They  were  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  reduced  condition  of 
their  enemies  that  they  reckoned  upon  an 
easy  conquest,  and  were  already  disputing 
about  the  disposal  of  their  prisoners.  In  spite 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  English  several  mes- 
sengers had  passed  between  Don  Juan  and 
his  Irish  allies  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
night,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  latter 
I  should  begin  their  march  about  midnight. 

The  Spanish  garrison  in  Kinsale  were  at  the 
;  same  time  put  under  arms,  to  be  ready  to 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  from  the  side  of 
[  the  town.  The  whole  Irish  army  is  said  to 
have  numbered  nearly  seven  thousand  men, 
including  five  hundred  horse,  and  three  hun- 
dred Spaniards  from  Castlehaven  under  the 
command  of  Don  Alonzo  del  Campo.  It  was 
arranged  in  three  columns;  the  first,  formed 
.  of  the  soldiers  of  Tyrone,  and  the  Mac  Ma- 
hons,  Maguires,  Magennises,  and  others, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  the  earl  of 
Tyrone ;  the  second,  consisting  of  the  forces 
of  Tirconnell  and  Connaught,  under  the  com- 
mand of  O'Donnell;  while  in  the  third  were 
the  various  septs  of  Meath,  Leinster,  and 
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Munster,  who  had  joined  in  the  insurrection,  ! 
with  the  Spaniards  from  Castlehaven.  They 
began  their  march  at  the  hour  appointed,  but 
by  some  error  of  the  guides  they  lost  their 
way,  and  after  wandering  about  during  the 
night,  confused  not  less  by  the  intense  dark- 
ness than  by  the  fitful  glare  of  the  lightning 
which  from  time  to  time  relieved  it,  it  was 
near  daybreak  when  they  found  themselves 
unexpectedly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
English  camp. 

A  little  before  the  break  of  day,  when  the 
English  commanders  appear  to  have  given  | 
up  all  expectations  of  an  attack,  Carew  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  the  lord  deputy, 
whom  he  found  in  council  with  the  marshal. 
He  had  not  long  entered  the  house,  when  j 
one  of  his  own  horsemen  rode  up  hastily  to 
the  door,  and  announced  that  the  enemy 
had  been  seen  near  the  camp.  Almost  at 
the  same  instant,  a  messenger  brought  simi- 
lar intelligence  to  the  lord  deputy.  The 
latter  immediately  broke  up  the  council, 
gave  orders  to  put  the  whole  army  under 
arms,  and  proceeded  without  delay  to  the 
quarter  from  which  the  alarm  had  been 
given.  There  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
whole  Irish  army  was  advancing  upon  the 
English  camp,  and  that  a  portion  of  their 
advanced  column  had  already  passed  a  ford 
on  the  western  side  of  the  English  position, 
and  he  drew  out  a  strong  detachment  of 
English  troops,  and  arranged  them  in  order 
of  battle  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  advance  of 
the  camp,  where  he  detennined  to  fight  the 
enemy. 

It  was  now  sufficiently  light  for  the  two 
armies  to  see  each  other;  and  when  the 
Irish  beheld  the  English  drawn  up  ready  to 
receive  them,  and  became  aware  that  they 
had  no  longer  any  chance  of  attacking 
the  camp  by  surprise,  all  their  confidence 
and  courage  seemed  suddenly  to  have  for- 
saken them.  At  first  they  resolved  to  wait 
the  English  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
and  their  advanced  body,  which  was  com- 
manded by  Tirrell,  withdrew  over  the  ford. 
As  they  were  observed  to  retire  in  some 
disorder,  Mountjoy  determined  to  pursue 
them,  although  he  had  only  about  twelve 
hundred  foot,  and  between  three  and  four 
hundred  horse.  He  sent  Carew  back  to  the 
camp  to  take  command  of  the  rest  of  the 
army,  with  directions  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Spaniards  in  Kinsale  by  a  feint  of 
pushing  on  vigorously  the  siege  operations. 

As  the  English  approached  the  ford,  a 
violent  storm  suddenly  burst  over  their 
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heads,  which  helped  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  Irish  army,  and  they  drew  off  over  a 
plain,  still  arranged  in  three  great  bodies  of 
foot,  with  their  horse  in  the  rear.  The  day, 
however,  soon  cleared  up,  and  ihe  lord  dep- 
uty, more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
enemy  were  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
him,  quickened  the  march  of  his  men  in  the 
hope  of  overtaking  them.  But,  having 
proceeded  thus  about  a  mile,  they  suddenly 
came  in  view  of  the  Irish  army,  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  in  a  good  position,  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  a  bog,  and  by  a  deep 
ford,  which  was  defended  by  a  strong  body 
of  their  foot.  But  the  marshal,  who,  with 
his  own  troop  and  that  of  the  earl  of 
Clanrickard,  was  in  advance  of  Mountjoy's 
small  army,  discovered  another  and  easier 
ford  about  a  musket  shot  to  the  left  of  the 
other,  which  was  only  defended  by  a  small 
body  of  horse.  Here  the  English  army 
effected  a  passage,  and  attacked  the  first 
body  of  the  enemy,  which  was  Tyrone's 
own  column.  The  Irish  stood  but  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  gave  way,  broke,  and 
fled.  O'Donnell,  who  supported  the  re- 
tiring column  with  that  under  his  command, 
attempted  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but  in  vain, 
and  the  panic  caught  his  own  men.  The 
whole  Irish  army  was  now  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  chiefs  and  their  fol- 
lowers mingled  together,  became  easy  vic- 
tims to  the  swords  of  their  pursuers.  The 
Spaniards  and  the  Irish  of  the  south  under 
Tyrrell,  who  occupied  a  bog  to  the  right, 
alone  stood  firm,  and  seeing  the  disorder 
which  had  spread  through  the  ranks  of  the 
rest  of  their  army,  they  made  an  attempt  to 
protect  their  flight  by  throwing  themselves 
between  the  fugitives  and  the  pursuers.  It 
was  then  that  Mountjoy  drew  his  own  sword, 
and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment, charged  the  division  under  TyrreB's 
command,  and  drove  them  to  the  top  of  a 
low  hill,  where  the  Irish '  scattered  them- 
selves in  every  direction,  leaving  the  Spa- 
niards to  their  fate.  The  greater  part  of 
the  latter  were  put  to  the  sword ;  fifty  only, 
including  their  commander,  being  taken 
prisoners.  The  Irish  were  pursued  a  short 
distance,  and  then  the  English  troops  were 
called  in,  and  drawn  up  on  the  field  of 
battle,  where  Mountjoy  offered  up  thanks 
for  his  victory,  and  knighted  the  earl  of 
Clanrickard  for  the  extraordinary  bravery 
he  had  shown  throughout  the  engagement. 
This  Anglo-Irish  nobleman  had  slain  twenty 
of  the  Irish  with  his  own  hand,  and  the 
vol.  i.  4  c 


dangers  he  had  escaped  were  evinced  by  his 
clothes  torn  in  many  places  with  the  enemy's 
shot. 

Thus  was  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Kin- 
sale,  which  gave  the  last  blow  to  Irish  inde- 
pendence. The  Irish  never  showed  less 
resolution  in  battle,  a  circumstance  which  is 
not  only  acknowledged  by  their  own  annal- 
ists, but  is  proved  by  the  small  loss  of 
the  conquerors.  They  lost  all  their  arms 
and  ammunition;  they  left  nearly  twelve 
hundred  bodies  on  the  field,  among  which 
were  those  of  several  distinguished  chiefs, 
and  many  perished  afterwards  in  the  flight. 
The  English  had  one  officer  slain  and  three  , 
wounded,  and  a  few  common  soldiers  hurt,  j 
The  Irish  annalist  of  the  time,  who  attributed  | 
this  disaster  to  "  the  displeasure  of  God  and 
misfortune,"  and  who  seems  to  have  under- 
rated the  number  of  the  slain,  laments  their  j 
"  great  and  immense  loss  in  that  place,  though  ! 
small  was  the  number  slain  there,  for  the 
chivalry  and  bravery,  prosperity  and  afflu- 
ence, nobleness  and  valour,  renown  and  pre- 
eminence, hospitality  and  generosity,  heroism 
and  defence,  piety  and  pure  religion,  of  the 
island  of  the  Gael,  were  lost  in  that  conflict." 
At  night  the  two  northern  chieftains  assem- 
bled their  shattered  forces  at  Innishannon, 
between  Kinsale  and  Bandon.  "  Alas !"  says 
the  annalist  just  quoted,  "  it  was  not  in  the 
condition  they  were  in  on  that  night  they 
thought  they  would  have  returned  from  that 
expedition,  for  much  blame  and  recrimina- 
tion, regret  and  sadness,  sorrow  and  anguish, 
prevailed  throughout  their  camp  in  every 
quarter,  and  they  could  not  become  calmed, 
or  much  consoled ;  hasty,  immature,  and  pre- 
cipitate were  their  counsels  after  they  as- 
sembled together."  Red  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
broken-spirited,  gave  up  the  command  of  his 
forces  to  his  brother  Rory,  and  prepared  to 
sail  for  Spain  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  fur- 
ther assistance  for  his  countrymen,  while  the 
O'Neill  and  Rory  O'Donnell  led  back  their 
discomfited  followers  to  Ulster. 

The  Spaniards  in  Kinsale,  equally  with 
the  English,  seemed  to  have  supposed  that 
their  Irish  allies  had  relinquished  the  design 
of  attacking  the  camp  when  they  saw  morn- 
ing approach  without  any  intelligence  of 
them.  They  were  naturally  confirmed  in 
this  belief  when,  at  the  usual  hour  after  day- 
break on  the  24th  of  December,  they  saw 
the  English  soldiers  return  to  their  work  in 
the  trenches;  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  fierce  strife  which  was  raging 
in  the  country  behind.    At  length  the  vic- 
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torious  regiments  returned  from  the  battle, 
and  as  they  mounted  the  elevated  ground  of 
the  encampment  they  fired  a  triumphant  vol- 
ley, and  flourished  the  flags  which  they  had 
captured.  The  garrison  of  Kinsalc,  hear- 
ing the  firing,  imagined  that  Tyrone's  army 
had  made  their  attack  by  day  instead  of 
night,  and  a  sally  was  immediately  made 
to  favour  it.  But  when  they  came  nearer, 
heard  the  shouts,  and  saw  the  Spanish  col- 
ours (which  they  knew  had  belonged  to 
their  comrades  of  Castlehaven)  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  soldiers  their  hearts  failed 
them,  and  they  were  easily  beaten  back.  A 
few  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  gar- 
rison and  the  besiegers  on  the  day  following, 
which  was  Christmas-day,  but  both  parties 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  a  tacit  agree- 
ment to  refrain  from  any  serious  hostilities 
during  the  rest  of  the  month.  On  the  28th 
a  Spanish  man-of-war  arrived  at  Castlehaven, 
but  hearing  of  the  disastrous  overthrow  of 
the  Irish,  its  commander  immediately  set  sail, 
and  carrying  with  him  O'Donnell,  Redmond 
Burke,  and  some  other  Irish  chiefs,  returned 
with  them  to  Spain. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1601  Don  Juan 
de  Aguila  intimated,  by  a  letter  to  the  lord 
deputy,  his  wish  to  treat  for  conditions  of 
surrender,  and  desired  him  to  send  into  the 
the  town  a  person  of  special  trust  to  confer 
with  him.  He  had  come  to  Ireland  with 
high  notions  of  the  courage  and  military  force 
of  the  Irish,  and  great  expectations  of  the 
zeal  with  which  they  were  prepared  to  rise 
in  the  cause  to  which  they  had  invited  his 
assistance,  and  his  experience  had  been  a 
continued  series  of  disappointments.  Know- 
ing the  condition  of  the  English  in  their 
camp,  when  he  heard  of  the  numerous  forces 
under  O'Donnell  and  O'Neill  which  sur- 
rounded them,  and  of  the  boasting  language 
held  by  its  chiefs,  he  made  no  doubt  of  the 
destruction  of  the  besiegers;  and  now,  when 
he  saw  the  Irish  forces  scattered  and  dis- 
persed almost  by  a  breath  of  wind,  in  his 
mortification  and  disgust  he  accused  his  al- 
lies not  only  of  cowardice,  but  of  treachery, 
and  he  resolved  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
When,  therefore,  sir  William  Godolphin 
came  from  the  lord  deputy  to  listen  to  his 
proposals,  the  Spanish  commander  acquainted 
him  with  these  sentiments,  and,  after  paying 
a  compliment  to  the  bravery  of  the  English 
soldiers,  and  the  honourable  character  of  lord 
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Mountjoy,  he  offered  to  deliver  up  the  town 
of  Kinsale,  with  the  other  places  in  Ireland 
held  by  the  Spaniards  (Baltimore,  Castle- 
haven, and  Bearehaven),  on  condition  that  he 
and  his  men  should  be  allowed  to  return 


home  with  their  colours  flying,  and  carrying 
with  them  their  treasure,  artillery,  ammuni- 


nying, 
,  artilh 

tion,  and  stores.  This  proposition  being 
carried  to  the  English  camp,  the  lord  deputy 
at  first  required  that  the  treasure,  ammuni- 
tion, and  artillery,  as  well  as  all  the  queen's 
natural  subjects  who  had  joined  against  her, 
should  be  left  at  her  disposal.  This  excep- 
tion was  relinquished  on  a  second  parley, 
both  because  it  was  of  small  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  recovery  of  the  four  posts  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  and  because  Don  Juan,  with 
the  pride  of  his  countrymen,  declared  that  he 
would  rather  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity 
than  accede  to  terms  which  he  looked  upon 
as  dishonourable  to  his  master's  arms.  "  The 
king,  my  master,"  he  said,  "  sent  me  to  as- 
sist the  condes  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  pre- 
suming on  their  promise  that  I  should  have 
joined  with  them  within  few  days  of  the  ar- 
rival of  his  forces;  I  expected  long  in  vain, 
sustained  the  viceroy's  (deputy's)  arms,  saw 
them  drawn  to  the  greatest  head  they  could 
possibly  make,  lodged  within  two  miles  of 
Kinsale,  reinforced  with  certain  companies 
of  Spaniards,  every  hour  promising  to  relieve 
us,  and  being  joined  together  to  force  your 
camps,  saw  them  at  last  broken  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  blown  asunder  into  divers  parts 
of  the  world,  O'Donnell  into  Spain,  O'Neill 
to  the  furthest  part  of  the  north,  so  as  now  1 
find  no  such  condes  in  rerum  natura  as  I 
came  to  join  withal;  and  therefore  have 
moved  this  accord  the  rather  to  disengage 
the  king,  my  master,  from  assisting  a  people 
so  unable  in  themselves  that  the  whole  bur- 
then of  the  war  must  lie  upon  him,  and  so 
perfidious  as,  perhaps,  might  be  induced  in 
requital  of  his  favour  at  last  to  betray  him." 

Mountjoy  was  now  anxious  to  bring  the 
negotiation  to  an  end,  and  the  articles  of  sur- 
render were  drawn  up  and  signed  on  the  2nd 
of  January.  Next  day  Kinsale  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  English,  and  within  a  week 
afterwards  the  lord  deputy  broke  up  his 
camp  and  removed  to  Cork,  attended  by  Don 
Juan  de  Aguila,  the  Spanish  commander. 
The  latter  quitted  Ireland,  with  the  last  de- 
tachment of  bis  forces,  on  the  16th  of  March. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

RKMAIXB  OF  THE  REBELLION  IN  MCNSTER;  8IEOE  OF 
O'DONNELL;  FLIGHT  OF  O'SULLIVAN. 


DUN  BO  T  CASTLE;  DEATH  OP 


HE  Irish  of  the  south  of 
Ireland  who  had  been  en- 
couraged to  rise  against 
the  English  government 
by  the  arrival  of  O'Don- 
nell,  remained  still  in 
arms,  and,  in  spite  of  the  defeat  of  the  north- 
ern forces  and  the  surrender  of  Don  Juan, 
they  were  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the 
exhortations  of  the  priests,  and  frequent 
messengers  from  Spain,  who  told  them  of  the 
great  preparations  making  in  that  country  to 
assist  them.  King  Philip,  it  was  said,  now 
felt  his  honour  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  and 
was  determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to  over- 
throw the  English  power.  The  lord  deputy 
was  well  informed,  both  by  his  own  direct 
information  and  by  letters  intercepted,*  of 

•  A  curious  instance  is  given  in  the  Pacata  llibcrnia 
of  the  unscrupulous  means  which  the  English 
authorities  adopted  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
I  enemy's  dispatches : — "  About  the  tenth  of  February, 
Don  Juan  de  Aguila  residing  in  Cork  whilst  his 
troops  were  preparing  to  be  embarked  for  Spain, 
in  this  interim  a  Spanish  pinnace  landed  in  the 
westermost  part  of  the  province,  and  in  her  there 
was  a  messenger  sent  from  the  king  to  Don  Juan 
de  Aguila  with  a  packet  of  letters.  The  president 
having  knowledge  thereof,  told  the  lord  deputy  that, 
if  he  had  a  desire  to  know  the  king  of  Spain's  in- 
tentions, there  was  a  good  occasion  offered  ;  the  lord 
deputy's  heart  itching  to  have  the  letters  in  his 
hands,  prayed  the  president  to  intercept  them  if  he 
could  handsomely  do  it  j  the  president  undertook  it, 
and  having  notice  that  the  next  morning  the  mes- 
senger would  come  from  Kinsale  to  Cork,  and 
knowing  that  there  was  but  two  ways  by  the  which 
he  might  pass,  called  captain  William  Nuce  unto 
him  (who  commanded  his  foot  company),  to  make 
choice  of  such  men  as  he  could  trust  to  lie  upon 
those  passages,  and  when  they  saw  such  a  Span- 
iard  (whom  he  had  described  unto  him)  to  seize 
upon  him,  and  as  thieves  to  rob  him  both  of  his 
letters,  horses,  and  money,  not  to  hurt  his  person, 
but  to  leave  him  and  his  guide  bound,  that  he  might 
make  no  swift  pursuit  after  them,  and  when  they 
had  delivered  him  the  letters  to  run  away.  Captain 
Nuce  so  well  followed  his  instructions,  as  the 
Spaniard  was  taken  in  a  little  wood,  and  the  letters 
brought  at  dinner  time,  Don  Juan  (if  I  do  not  mis- 
take) that  very  day  dining  with  him,  who  instantly 
carried  them  to  the  lord  deputy,  where  at  good 
leisure  the  packet*  were  opened  and  read,  which 
done  the  president  went  to  his  house,  leaving  the 
letters  with  the  lord  deputy.  The  same  evening,  the 
Spanish  messenger  having  been  unbound  by  pas- 
te Don  Juan  de  Aguila,  relating  his 


the  Spanish  preparations,  and  of  the  hopes 
of  the  rebels;  but  before  he  took  active  mea- 
sures against  the  latter  he  was  anxious  to  be 
relieved  from  the  presence  of  Don  Juan  de 
Aguila  and  his  Spaniards.  Thus  the  first 
months  of  the  year  1602  were  spent  by  the 
English  almost  in  idleness. 

The  Irish,  however,  displayed  more  ac- 
tivity, and,  under  the  guidance  of  O'Sullivan 
Bcare,  they  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  foreign  forces  which  were  to  come  to 
their  deliverance.  As  the  defeat  of  the 
northern  chieftains  had  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  the  Spanish  garrison  of  relief  from  the 
Irish,  so  the  surrender  of  the  latter  now  left 
the  Irish  chiefs  of  the  south  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  English.  On  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  Spaniards  they  had  voluntarily 

misfortune  in  being  robbed  not  five  miles  from  the 
town.  Don  Juan  de  Aguila  went  immediately  to 
the  lord  deputy,  grievously  complaining  that  the 
messenger  was  robbed  by  soldiers  (as  he  alleged). 
The  lord  deputy  seemed  no  less  sorry,  but  said  he, 
it  is  a  common  thing  in  all  armies  to  have  debauched 
soldiers,  but  he  thought  it  to  be  rather  done  by  some 
of  the  country  thieves  ;  but  if  the  fact  was  committed 
by  soldiers,  it  was  most  like  to  be  done  by  some 


Irishmen,  who  thought  it  to  be  a  good  purchase  (as 
well  as  the  monev)  to  get  the  letters  to  show  them 
unto  their  friend's  in  rebellion,  that  they  might  the 
better  understand  in  what  estate  they  were  in.  Don 
Juan  not  being  satisfied  with  this  answer,  desired  the 
lord  deputy  to  inquire  of  the  lord  president  (for  of 
his  intercepting  of  them  he  had  a  vehement  suspi- 
cion) whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
and  so  they  departed.  The  next  morning  the  lord 
deputy  related  to  the  president  the  complaint,  and 
and  his  answer.  Don  Juan,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  letters,  came  to  know  of  the  lord  deputy  what  the 
president  answered.  The  lord  deputy  answered  him, 
upon  his  faith,  that  he  was  sure  that  the  president 
had  them  not ;  which  he  might  well  do,  for  they  were 
in  his  own  possession.  In  conclusion,  a  proclama- 
tion was  made,  and  a  reward  (in  the  same  promised) 
for  him  that  could  discover  the  thieves,  and  a  par- 
don fur  their  lives  granted  that  committed  the  fact, 
if  they  would  come  in  and  confess  it    With  this 

Don  Juan  rested  satisfied  Not  long  after 

most  of  the  Spaniards  were  embarked  in  Xinsale, 
only  a  few  remaining  which  were  to  pass  with  Don 
Juan.  The  day  before  his  departure,  the  lord  deputy 
showed  him  the  copy  of  the  letters,  saying  that  they 
were  sent  unto  him  out  of  Ulster  by  a  Driest  who 
was  his  spy  about  Tyrone,  unto  whom  the  letters  had 
been  carried.  Don  Juan  (taking  this  for  good  pay- 
ment) thanked  the  lord  deputy  for  his  favourable 


care. 
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surrendered  their  own  castles  to  be  occupied 
by  Spanish  garrisons,  and  their  indignation 
was  great  when  they  learnt  that  by  Don  Ju- 
an's capitulation  these  castles  were  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  English,  and  not  to  the 
chiefs  from  whom  they  had  been  received. 
The  most  important  of  these  fortresses  was 
Beare  or  Dunboy,  the  chief  castle  of  the 
O'SuIJivans,  lords  of  Beare.  The  Irish,  who 
had  surprised  Castlehaven  and  another  of  the 
small  forts,  were  soon  expelled,  but  the  fate 
of  Dunboy  forms  one  of  the  most  romantic 
episodes  of  this  war. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1602,  O'Sul- 
livan  resolved  to  regain  possession  of  his  own 
castle  of  Dunboy  before  it  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  English.  This  chief  was 
still  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  in- 
surgents, who  found  security  in  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  and  he  had  in  his 
company  several  of  the  chiefs  and  ecclesiastics 
most  obnoxious  to  the  English  government, 
such  as  Archer  the  Jesuit,  Thomas  fitz  Mau- 
rice lord  of  Lixnaw,  captain  Tyrrell,  and 
some  of  the  Mac  Carthys  and  Burkes.  The 
commander  at  Dunboy  was  Francesco  de 
Saavedra,  who  held  the  place  with  a  small 
garrison  of  Spaniards ;  but  O'Sullivan,  as  an 
ally  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  rightful  lord 
of  the  castle,  was  admitted  with  his  friends 
to  lodge  in  it  at  will.  One  night,  when  he 
took  his  lodging  in  the  castle  as  usual,  his 
forces,  to  the  number  of  about  a  thousand 
men,  were  drawn  close  round  the  castle,  and 
masons,  brought  thither  for  that  purpose, 
made  a  hole  in  the  wall  through  which,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  eighty  of  O'Sullivan's 
men  were  introduced.  In  the  morning  the 
Spanish  commander  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  posture  of  affairs,  and,  after  some 
slight  opposition,  in  which  two  or  three  Irish- 
men were  killed,  he  and  his  garrison  surren- 
dered to  O'Sullivan,  and  were  disarmed  and 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  All  except  the 
cannoneers,  who  were  retained  to  serve  the 
artillery  of  the  castle,  were  subsequently 
conveyed  to  Baltimore,  to  be  embarked  with 
the  other  Spanish  soldiers  who  were  return- 
ing to  Spain.  At  the  same  time  O'Sullivan 
wrote  to  the  king  of  Spain,  excusing  him- 
self for  having  employed  force  against  the 
Spanish  garrison,  and  declaring  that  he  held 
the  castle  of  Dunboy  as  king  Philip's  sub- 
ject 

Don  Juan  de  Aguila,  who  was  still  at  Cork, 
stood  with  Spanish  pride  upon  the  punctilio 
of  honnur,  and  was  irritated  beyond  measure 
when  he  heard  how  O'Sullivan  had  infringed 
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his  articles  of  capitulation.   A  large  portion  , 
of  the  Spanish  troops  had  not  yet  embarked,  ] 
and  Don  Juan  hastened  to  the  lord  deputy,  | 
gave  vent  in  his  presence  to  his  anger  against  ' 
O'Sullivan  for  the  affront  which  he  consid 
ered  that  chief  had  put  upon  him,  and  of- 
fered to  march  immediately  with  the  Spanish 
troops  which  remained,  and  regain  the  castle 
of  Dunboy  by  force.    But  Mountjoy  and 
Carew  "  were  desirous  to  see  his  heels  to- 
wards Ireland,"  and  they  calmed  his  anger, 
and  assured  him  that  after  his  departure  they 
would  see  to  the  punishing  of  O  Sullivan  for 
this  outrage.  Towards  the  middle  of  March, 
when  Don  Juan  had  embarked,  the  lord  de- 
puty departed  for  Dublin,  accompanied  as 
far  as  Kilkenny  by  the  lord  president  of ' 
Munster,  who  returned  thence  to  Cork  to 
pursue  his  own  measures  for  the  final  pa- 
cification of  the  province  entrusted  to  nis 
charge,  and  to  exhibit  anew  those  talents  for 
government  and  war  which  had  made  so  pro- 
found an  impression  on  the  Irish,  that  they  i 
believed  he  nad  dealings  with  the  evil  one,  1 
and  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  their 
movements  and  intentions  from  the  revela- 
tion of  a  spiritual  familiar. 

The  rebellion  was  now  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  wild  mountainous  district  j 
which  forms  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
island,  and  extends  over  the  county  of 
Kerry  and  part  of  that  of  Cork.  To  use  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  Pacata  Wbernia, 
"  the  rebels  swarmed  especially  in  Carbury, 
Beare,  Desmond,  and  Kerry,  insomuch  as 
there  was  no  place  in  them  or  adjoining 
unto  them  free  from  those  catterpi liars, 
who,  beholding  the  grievousness  of  their  I 
offences,  grew  to  be  desperate,  concluding 
themselves  to  be  the  children  of  perdition, 
and  not  capable  of  her  majesty's  gracious 
mercy,  whereby  their  obstinacy  was  in- 
creased." In  the  tract  of  land  aforemen- 
tioned, there  was  no  castle  which  was  held 
for  the  queen,  but  those  which  the  Spaniards 
rendered,  and  which  were  guarded  by  the 
two  captain  Harveys,  and  Castle  Mange,  in 
Kerry,  wherein  a  guard  of  sir  Charles  Wil- 
mott'8  had  continued  all  the  time  of  the 
siege  at  Kinsale :  all  the  rest  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  rebels. 

Their  strong-hold  was  now  the  castle  of 
Dunboy,  which  stood  in  such  a  position 
among  the  mountains  of  Beare  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Ban  try  Bay,  as  had  given 
it  the  popular  reputation  of  being  impregna- 
ble, and  which  O'Sullivan  had  been  strength- 
ening, and  fortifying  the  approaches  to  it 
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with  the  assistance  of  foreign  engineers  ever 
since  he  had  recovered  it.  To  gain  pos- 
session of  this  fortress  was  now  the  object 
which  Carew  held  most  at  heart,  for  he  knew, 
on  one  hand,  that  when  it  was  taken  the 
rebellion  in  Munster  would  be  at  an  end, 
and  on  the  other,  he  believed  that  the  news 
of  its  capture  would  give  a  final  check  to  the 
preparations  which  Spain  was  making  for  a 
new  invasion.  One  of  the  first  steps  of  the 
lord-president  was,  therefore,  to  send  the 
earl  of  Thomond  with  a  force  of  twelve 
hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse  into  Carbery, 
Bantry,  and  Beare,  with  instructions  to  lay 
waste  the  country  occupied  by  the  insur- 
gents, to  encourage  the  well-affected,  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  country  and  observe 
the  best  places  for  garrisons,  and  especially 
to  report  upon  the  position  and  strength  of 
Dunboy  Castle.  The  earl  of  Thomond 
executed  his  instructions,  left  a  part  of  his 
forces  in  the  Whiddy,  an  island  on  the 
northern  side  of  Bantry  Bay,  and  with  the 
rest  returned  to  Cork. 

Carew,  who  was  just  recovering  from  a 
severe  fit  of  illness,  now  prepared  in  earnest 
for  his  march  against  Dunboy  castle,  an  en- 
terprise which  seemed  to  people  in  general 
so  rash  and  imprudent,  that  his  best  friends 
advised  him  to  desist.  They  represented  to 
him  the  impregnable  character  «>f  the  place, 
and  the  fruitless  charge  which  he  would  in- 
cur, besides  the  disaster  to  the  queen's  ser- 
vice which  must  result  from  a  failure.  They 
assured  him  that  "  no  approach  by  land 
forces  could  be  made  nearer  than  the  bay  of 
Bantry,  being  short  of  Dunboy  four-and- 
twenty  miles,  the  ways  being,  in  many  places, 
so  impassable  for  horse  and  carriages,  and  in 
some  places  such  straits  and  craggy  rocks, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  march  but 
in  file,  whereby  one  hundred  that  were  to 
make  defence,  might  forbid  an  army  to 
pass;  if  he  purposed  to  transport  his  army 
by  sea,  that  tie  should  find  no  landing-place 
for  his  ordnance  near  unto  it,  and,  being 
landed,  the  wit  of  man  was  not  able  (without 
an  infinite  number  of  pioneers)  to  draw 
them  unto  the  castle;  for  all  the  grounds 
near  unto  it  were  either  bog  or  rocks,  and 
also  that  there  was  no  conveniency  of  ground 
to  encamp  in,  no  good  water  near,  nor 
wood  for  necessary  use,  or  gabion  stuff 
within  three  miles  of  it."  In  addition  to 
these  arguments,  urged  by  the  English  as 
well  as  the  Irish  of  Munster  in  general, 
the  carl  of  Ormond  wrote  privately  to  Ca- 
rew, earnestly  exhorting  him  to  reconsider 


his  design,  and  letters  came  even  from  the 
English  court,  speaking  of  the  apprehen- 
sions which  were  entertained  there.  But  the 
stern  resolution  of  Carew  was  proof  against 
everything;  he  declared  that  he  cared  neither 
for  bog  nor  rock ;  that  he  would  fill  up  the 
one  and  level  the  other;  and  that  nothing 
should  hinder  him  from  making  queen  Eliza- 
beth mistress  of  Dunboy  castle.    On  the 
23rd  of  April,  1602,  the  lord-president 
marched  out  of  Cork,  and  encamped  that 
night  at  Owneboy,  the  spot  where  Tyrone 
had  lodged  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
Kinsale.    On  the  30th  he  reached  Carew 
castle,  within  a  short  distance  of  Bantry, 
where  be  established  his  camp  to  await  the 
arrival  of  his  ships  with  the  ordnance,  muni- 
tion, and  provision  necessary  for  the  siege. 
At  this  time,  Carew's  army  amounted  to 
considerably  less  than  two  thousand  men. 
The  first  week  during  which  he  remained 
here,  was  spent  in  plundering  the  lands  held 
by  the  rebels  in  the  surrounding  districts. 
He  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Span- 
ish cannoneers  in  Dunboy  castle,  urging 
them  to  disable  their  artillery  and  make  | 
their  escape,  in  return  for  which  he  offered  i 
them  reward,  protection,  and  a  safe  passage 
for  Spain.  But  they  appear  to  have  paid  no  I 
attention  to  his  request.    On  the  8th  of 
May,  a  body  of  three  hundred  light  foot  j 
were  sent  to  make  their  way  through  the  j 
mountains  by  night,  and  join  sir  Charles  j 
Wilmott,  who  was  advancing  upon  the  dis- 
trict of  Beare  from  Kerry. 

The  progress  of  Wilmott,  who  had  been 
dispatched  with  a  small  army  against  the  re- 
bels in  Kerry  immediately  after  the  surren- 
der of  Kinsale,  had  been  successful  and  j 
decisive.    He  forced  a  strongly  defended 
pass  between  Askeaton  and  the  Olynn,  took 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Carrig-a-foyle, 
and  captured  the  castle  of  Lixnaw  from  Fitz 
Maurice.    He  then  formed  a  junction  with 
the  English  garrison  at  Castle-Mange,  plun- 
dered the  country  of  the  knight  of  Kerry, 
who  was  acting  with  the  rebels,  took  his  | 
chief  castles,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  knight  himself.  Both  Fitz  Maurice  and  I 
the  knight  of  Kerry  were  thus  driven  into  the  I 
mountains  of  Desmond.     Several  of  the 
lesser  chiefs  of  these  districts  now  made  their 
submission,  among  whom  was  one  of  the 
O'Sullivans,  who  informed  Wilmott  that  the 
chief  force  of  Fitz  Maurice,  the  knight  of  | 
Kerry,  and  the  Mac  Carthys  who  were  act-  I 
ing  with  them,  consisted  of  a  thousand  hired 
soldiers  from  Connaught  and  the  north. 
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under  Tyrrell,  William  Burke,  and  other 
commanders. 

The  old  domestic  divisions  among  the 
Irish  were  now  conspiring  powerfully  in 
favour  of  the  English  arms.  Owen  O'Sul- 
livan,  who  aspired  to  he  the  chief  of  his  sept 
in  place  of  the  one  who  now  held  the  title 
of  O'Sullivan  Beare,  was  serving  in  the 
camp  of  Sir  George  Carew,  and  acting  as 
his  adviser  and  guide ;  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner, Donal  mac  Carthy  now  declared  him- 
self an  adherent  of  the  English,  and  came 
into  Wilmott's  camp.  Having  thus  cleared 
the  north  of  Kerry  of  insurgents,  sir  Charles 
Wilmott  proceeded  about  the  middle  of 
April  into  the  mountain  districts,  and  while 
occupied  in  this  more  difficult  warfare  re- 
ceived the  lord  president's  letters  informing 
him  of  his  arrival  at  castle  Carew,  and 
directing  Wilmott  to  join  him  there  on  a 
certain  day.  As  Wilmott  advanced  grad- 
ually into  the  mountains,  the  insurgents  re- 
treated before  him  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  wild  district  of  Glcngariff.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  Wilmott's  troops  were  in  the 
barony  of  Iveragh,  plundering  and  burning 
the  lands  of  Donal  O'Sullivan.  This  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  knight  of 
Kerry;  upon  which  Wilmott  prepared  with- 
out further  delay  to  hasten  his  junction  with 
the  lord  president.  His  way  lay  over  the 
Mangart,  then  described  as  "a  most  hide- 
ous and  uncouth  mountain,"  the  passes  of 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Irish  under 
Tyrrell,  who  declared  their  resolution  to  de- 
fend them  to  the  last  extremity.  But 
Carew,  aware  of  their  designs,  drew  out  the 
main  bulk  of  his  army,  and  marched  against 
the  Irish  on  one  side,  while  Wilmott  ap- 
proached on  the  other;  and  then  the  insur- 
gents deserted  their  posts  without  striking  a 
blow.  The  same  day,  the  11th  of  May,  on 
which  Carew  and  Wilmott  marched  into  the 
camp,  the  long-expected  ships  from  Cork 
made  their  appearance  in  Bantry  Bay,  a 
welcome  sight  to  men  who  had  just  con- 
sumed the  provisions  they  brought  with 
them. 

Carew  had  now  his  whole  army  assembled, 
and  his  ordnance  and  stores  ready,  but  the 
great  inclemency  of  the  weather  still  kept 
him  to  his  camp,  and  continued  with  little 
interruption  till  the  end  of  the  month.  At  a 
council  held  on  the  14th  of  May,  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  attempting  to  reach  Dun- 
boy  by  land,  it  was  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  Owen  O'Sullivan  and  others  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  that "  the  passage 
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must  be  made  through  such  huge  rocks, 
mountains,  bogs,  and  straits,  as  it  was  not 
possible  for  a  man  to  march,  carry  arms,  and 
use  his  weapons,  if  he  should  have  occasion 
to  fight,  much  less  to  carry  any  victuals,  mu- 
nition, or  baggage."  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved that  the  army  should  be  transported 
over  the  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  great  island 
facing  the  district  of  Beare,  to  pass  from 
thence  to  the  point  nearest  the  object  of 
their  anxiety.  It  was  not  till  the  last  day 
of  May  that  the  weather  became  more  fa- 
vourable for  embarkation,  and  then  the  Eng- 
lish left  their  camp  at  Castle  Carew,  and 
moved  to  the  shore,  from  whence,  during  the 
two  following  days,  the  whole  army  was 
transported  to  the  island. 

The  Irish  commander  of  the  castle  of  Dun- 
boy  was  Richard  mac  Geoghegan,  a  man 
whose  resolution  and  courage  were  shown  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  defended  his  charge. 
The  rebel  chiefs  made  more  than  one  attempt 
to  display  their  strength  before  their  assail- 
ants, in  the  hopes  of  deterring  them  from 
their  bold  enterprise.  Tyrrell  had  thus  shown 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  under 
pretence  of  seeking  an  interview  with  the ; 
earl  of  Thomond,  before  the  army  passed  , 
over  to  the  island;  and  now  Richard  mac 
Geoghegan  came  to  the  island,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  same  earl,  the  only  object 
of  which  appears  tq  have  been  to  impress  on 
that  nobleman's  mind  the  temerity  of  the  en- 
terprise in  which  he  was  engaged.  But  no 
representation  could  daunt  the  fearless  lord 
president,  who  determined  to  carry  his  army 
over  to  the  main  land  the  following  morning,  1 
which  was  the  6th  of  June.  Carew  himself 
was  up  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  taking  only  ; 
one  attendant  passed  over  to  a  little  island  | 
which  faced  the  only  place  that  appeared  to  I 
afford  any  facility  for  landing.  He  soon  saw  ' 
that  the  landing-place  had  been  so  strongly 
fortified  that  the  attempt  to  carry  his  men  on 
shore  there  would  be  attended  with  great  dif- 
ficulties, and,  taking  a  circuit  round  the  small 
island,  he  fortunately  discovered  another 
landing-place  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
former,  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
insurgents  themselves.  Hither,  having  placed 
a  part  of  his  troops  temporarily  on  the  small 
island  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  his  real  in- 
tentions, he  carried  all  his  army  on  shore  in 
the  course  of  the  day;  the  Irish  made  some 
attempt  to  resist,  but  were  beaten,  and  next 
day  the  English  army  came  in  view  of 
Dunboy. 

The  Irish  had  never  ceased  fortifying  and 
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strengthening  the  castle,  and,  although  they 
are  said  to  have  had  thoughts  at  one  mo- 
ment of  abandoning  it,  the  arrival  of  a 
Spanish  ship  bringing  money  and  stores  for 
O'Sullivan  and  his  adherents  and  the  assu- 
rance that  a  large  army  was  assembling  in 
Spain  to  be  sent  to  their  assistance,  had 
encouraged  them  to  make  a  desperate  resis- 
tance. Dunboy  was  considered  by  all  as  a 
post  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the 
greatest  efforts  were  made  on  one  side  to 
preserve  it,  and  on  the  other  to  reduce  it. 
The  priests  exhorted  its  garrison  to  die  like 
martyrs  in  the  good  cause  rather  than  allow 
their  fortress  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
heretics.  Owen  mac  Egun,  the  pope's 
bishop  of  Ross  and  his  apostolic  vicar  for 
Ireland,  who  had  come  over  from  Spain  in 
the  ship  just  alluded  to,  and  had  repaired 
immediately  to  O'Sullivan 's  camp,  wrote  an 
encouraging  letter  to  Richard  mac  Geoghe- 
gan,  assuring  him  of  the  importance  of  his 
services  in  the  eyes  of  the  pope  and  the 
Spanish  monarch.  "  Upon  my  credit  and 
conscience,"  he  said,  "  there  is  no  greater 
piece  of  service  now  in  hand  in  all  Christen- 
dom for  the  king  of  Spain,  than  the  same 
that  yc  have ;  how  great  it  is  to  God  and 
necessary  for  our  country  affairs  you  know ; 
moreover  within  few  days  you  shall  have 
relief  of  men  come  to  help  you  thither  out 
of  Spain  ;  the  great  army  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand men  are  forth  coming,  you  shall  all  be 
ns  well  recompensed,  both  by  God  and  by 
the  king's  majesty,  as  any  ward  that  is  in  all 
the  world  again.  Have  me  I  pray  com- 
mended to  all,  and  especially  to  father 
Dominic,  and  bid  him  be  of  good  courage. 
There  comes  with  the  army  a  father  of 
the  company  (of  Jesuits),  an  Italian,  for  the 
pope's  nuncio,  in  whose  company  I  came 
from  Rome  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  then 
he  expects  the  army's  coming  hither;  he 
shall  give  all  a  benediction,  yea,  I  hope, 
within  your  castle  there,  spite  of  all  the 
devils  in  hell."  Dominic  Collins,  here  al- 
luded to,  a  zealous  Jesuit,  was  the  spiritual 
encourager  of  the  garrison  in  Dunboy.  "  Be 
ye  of  heroical  minds,"  writes  the  Jesuit 
Archer  to  his  brother  priest,  from  O'Sulli- 
van's  camp,  "  for  of  such  consequence  is  the 
keeping  of  that  castle,  that  every  one  there 
shall  surpass  in  deserts  any  of  us  here,  and 
for  noble  valiant  soldiers  shall  pass  im- 
mortal throughout  all  ages  to  come."  The 
priest  then  lays  aside  his  religious  charac- 
ter, to  give  the  advice  of  a  soldier — "  now  to 
come  to  more  particular  matters,  under- 


stand that  there  are  but  two  ways  to  at- 
tempt you,  that  is,  scaling  with  ladders,  or 
battery ;  for  scaling,  I  doubt  not  but  your 
own  wits  needs  no  direction ;  and  for  bat- 
tery, you  may  make  up  the  breach  by  night. 
The  higher  you  raise  your  works  every  way 
the  better,  but  let  it  be  thick  and  substan- 
tial; raise  up  a  greater  height  that  work 
captain  Tyrrell  made,  betwixt  the  house 
and  the  Cornell;  make  plain  the  broken 
house  on  the  south  side.  For  fire-work 
direction  do  this,  prime  the  holes,  and  stop 
in  the  balls  with  powder  mixed  through  the 
material  well,  and  some  powder  uppermost 
that  shall  take  fire;  the  rest  you  know,  as 
you  have  heard  me  declare  there."  Such 
was  the  active  part  performed  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  the  little  war  which  was  now 
raging  in  the  south-western  corner  of  Ire- 
land. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  Carew,  after  mastering 
many  difficulties,  was  encamped  within  a 
mile  of  Dunboy  castle,  separated  from  it  by 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  Having  advanced 
with  sir  Charles  Wilmott  and  a  guard  of  a 
hundred  foot  to  view  the  castle,  he  found,  con- 
trary to  all  expectations,  convenient  ground 
for  planting  his  ordnance  to  batter  the  walls. 
The  next  three  days  were  occupied  in  trans- 
porting the  army  and  its  stores  to  the  spot  on 
which  the  siege  operations  were  to  be  com- 
menced. The  artillery  was  conveyed  to  the 
new  camp  with  great  toil  and  danger  on  the 
tenth,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh 
the  first  shot  was  fired  at  the  castle,  but  it 
was  from  a  small  gun,  and  produced  no  ef- 
fect. From  this  time  to  the  17th  of  June  the 
English  were  occupied  on  their  trenches  and 
batteries.  The  firing  on  either  side  was  as 
yet  slight  and  ineffective,  and  an  attempt  by 
the  Irish  forces  under  Tyrrell  to  interrupt 
the  English  works  was  unsuccessful.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth 
the  English  batteries,  now  completed,  began 
to  play  furiously  upon  the  castle,  and  con- 
tinued without  intermission  till  nine,  when  a 
turret  annexed  to  the  castle  on  the  south- 
west side  fell,  and  buried  its  defenders  in  the 
ruins.  A  small  piece  of  ordnance  planted 
in  that  turret  was  also  buried  among  the  rub- 
bish. The  English  ordnance  was  now  directed 
against  the  west  front  of  the  castle,  which  at 
one  o'clock  also  gave  way,  and  by  its  fall  left 
what  appeared  a  practicable  breach.  The 
garrison,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  destruction 
caused  by  the  English  artillery,  now  sent  to 
Carew,  offering  to  surrender  the  place  on 
condition  they  should  be  allowed  to  march 
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I  I  out  with  their  anna.  The  English  hanged 
;  the  messenger,  and  prepared  for  the  assault, 
,  while  the  garrison  encouraged  each  other  to 
!  make  a  desperate  defence. 

As  they  mounted  the  breach  the  English 
I  soldiers  had  to  face  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
|  and  small  ordnance,  but  still  they  pushed  on, 
|  and  after  an  obstinate  struggle  succeeded  in 
,  climbing  up  to  a  turret  of  the  barbican,  which 
j  is  described  as  being  "  reinforced  with  earth 
'  and  faggots  of  great  thickness,  unto  which 
was  added  a  large  spur  on  the  south-west 
part  of  the  castle  of  the  height  of  sixteen 
feet,  as  in  like  manner  all  the  turrets  and 
curtains  of  the  barbican  were  reinforced,  at 
the  top  whereof  they  barricaded  themselves 
with  barrels  of  earth."  This  turret  had  been 
occupied  by  a  party  of  the  garrison  with  one 
of  those  small  pieces  of  artillery  then  termed 
a  falcon,  and  as  they  were  driven  from  it  they 
retreated  to  another  turret  facing  it,  from 
which  they  fired  upon  the  English  in  the 
other  turret  until  the  latter  again  drove  them 
away. 

They  thus  fought  with  desperation  f.om 
turret  to  turret,  until  the  garrison  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  castle,  which  as  yet  had  not  suffered  from 
the  English  artillery.  The  only  approach 
to  this  part  of  the  castle  was  by  a  narrow 
way  behind  the  curtain  of  the  barbican, 
where  neither  side  could  make  use  of  shot 
This  passage  was  obstinately  disputed  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which,  in  other 
parts  of  the  castle,  "  the  enemy  still  made 
good  defence,"  to  quote  the  words  of 
an  eye-witness,  "  beating  with  shot  and 
stones  upon  us,  from  the  stairs  and  likewise 
from  that  part  of  the  castle  which  stood  from 
the  top  of  the  vaults,  both  with  pieces  (guns), 
and  by  their  throwing  down  stones,  iron  bul- 
|  lets,  and  other  annoyances,  wherewith  many 
I  of  our  men  were  slain  and  wounded,  and  we 
oppressing  them  in  all  those  places  by  all 
means  we  might,  and  still  attempting  to  get 
up  to  the  top  of  the  vault  by  the  ruins  of 
the  breach,  which  was  so  maintained  by  the 
enemy,  as  we  were  divers  times  forced  down 
again.  And  whilst  in  each  of  these  places 
our  men  were  thus  employed,  captain  Slings- 
by's  sergeant,  who  had  gotten  to  the  top  of 
the  vault  of  the  south-west  tower,  by  clear- 
ing the  rubbish  thence,  found  out  that  the 
ruins  thereof  had  made  a  way,  that  leads  to 
a  spike  or  window  that  looked  into  it,  and 
commands  that  part  of  the  barbican  of  the 
I  castle  which  the  enemy  possessed  and  de- 
I  fended,  having  been  there  two  hours  before 
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he  discovered  the  same,  by  which  passage 
our  men  making  their  descent  to  the  e  temy, 
and  gaining  ground  upon  them,  they  being 
then  in  desperate  case,  some  forty  of  them 
made  a  sally  out  of  the  castle  to  the  sea- 
side, whither  our  men  pursuing  them  on  the  1 
one  side,  and  they  being  crossed  by  captain 
Blundell  with  a  small  party  of  men  (on  the 
outside  of  the  barbican)  on  the  other  side, 
we  had  the  execution  of  them  all  there,  sav- 
ing eight  which  leapt  into  the  sea  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming.  But  the  lord  pre- 
sident supposing  before  that  they  would  in 
their  extremity  make  such  an  adventure  to 
escape,  had  appointed  captain  Gawen  Har- 
vey and  his  lieutenant  Thomas  Stafford,  with 
three  boats,  to  keep  the  sea,  who  had  the 
killing  of  them  all.  Other  three  leapt  from 
the  top  of  the  vault,  where  our  soldiers  killed 
them." 

It  was  now  near  sunset,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  castle  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins 
in  the  terrible  struggle  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  without  intermission  during  the  day. 
The  numbers  of  the  garrison  were  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  courage  of  those  who  re- 
mained was  now  considerably  damped.  The 
combat,  however,  still  continued,  and,  as  the 
describer  of  this  siege  tells  us,  "  we  gave  a 
new  assault  to  the  top  of  the  vault,  where, 
having  a  difficult  ascent,  the  shot  from  the 
foot  of  the  breach  giving  good  assistance,  |  ( 
after  an  hour's  assault  and  defence  with  some  j 
loss  on  both  sides,  we  gained  the  top  of  the 
vault  and  all  the  castle  upwards,  and  placed 
our  colours  on  the  height  thereof:  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  ward,  being  three  score  and 
seventeen  men,  were  constrained  to  retire 
into  the  cellars,  into  which  we  having  no 
descent  but  by  a  strait  winding  stony  stair, 
they  defended  the  same  against  us,  and 
thereafter  upon  promise  of  their  lives  they 
offered  to  come  forth,  but  not  to  stand  to  I 
mercy."  The  English  commander  placed 
strong  guards  upon  the  entrance  to  the  eel-  j 
lars  during  the  night,  and  drew  off  the  main 
body  of  his  men  to  give  them  repose  after 
the  fatigues  of  this  long  day. 

On  the  morning  of  tne  18th,  the  remain- 
der of  the  brave  garrison  of  Dunboy,  with 
the  exception  of  twenty -three  who  laid  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered,  remained  still 
firm  in  their  resolution  to  defend  the  vault  <  > 
and  the  cellars  of  the  castle  to  the  last.   The  1 
constable  of  the  castle,  Richard  mac  Geoghe-  j 
gan,  lay  on  the  floor  mortally  wounded,  and  j 
his  men  chose  for  their  commander  a  kins-  J 
man  of  captain  Tyrrell,  named  Thomas 
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Taylor,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
rourage  during  the  siege.    Taylor  seems  to 
have  been  a  fit  man  for  the  trying  position  in 
j    which  they  were  now  placed  ;  he  seated  him- 
!  (  self  calmly  by  the  side  of  nine  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  which  he  had  conveyed  into  the 
!  :  vault,  and,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand, 
threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  whole,  and  blow 
up  the  castle,  with  the  besieged  and  the  be- 
siegers, unless  the  lord  president  would  hold 
j    out  a  promise  of  their  lives.    This  Carew 
i    refused ;  and  he  ordered  a  new  battery  to  be 
directed  against  the  vault,  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  burying  Taylor  and  his  men  in  the 
I    ruins.    But  after  a  few  discharges,  Taylor's 
i    soldiers  compelled  him  to  surrender,  and  a 
party  of  English,  under  sir  George  Thorn- 
j    ton  and  captain  Power,  entered  the  vault  to 
receive  them.    At  this  moment  Richard  mac 
|    Geoghegan  made  a  desperate  effort  to  raise 
himself,  and,  snatching  the  lighted  candle 
which  Taylor  had  laid  aside,  was  on  the  point 
of  throwing  it  into  one  of  the  barrels  of 

?owder  which  was  uncovered,  when  captain 
'ower  rushed  forward  and  seized  him  in 
his  arms,  and  held  him,  till  some  of  his 
soldiers  came  up  and  despatched  him  with 
I  their  swords.  Taylor  and  his  men,  forty- 
eight  in  number,  then  surrendered,  and  were 
carried  prisoners  to  the  camp. 

Thus  was  taken  the  castle  of  Dunboy,  in 
a  much  shorter  time  and  with  less  loss,  than 
was  anticipated.  Its  brave  garrison,  consist- 
!  ing  originally  of  a  hundred  and  forty-three 
;  men,  the  picked  soldiers  of  the  rebel  forces, 
perished  to  a  man ;  the  few  who  were  not 
slain  in  the  siege  being  hanged  immediately 
afterwards.  After  a  short  deliberation,  the 
powder  found  in  the  fortress  was  placed  in 
the  vaults  and  ignited,  and  all  that  remain- 
ed of  Dunboy  castle  was  blown  up  and  ut- 
terly dismantled.  It  was  considered  that  its 
peculiar  position  rendered  it  useless  as  an 
English  garrison,  and  that,  if  left  standing, 
it  would  only  serve  as  a  harbour  for  rebels 
and  Spaniards. 

The  influence  which  the  capture  of  Dun- 
boy had  upon  subsequent  events  fully  justi- 
fied Carew's  resolution  to  undertake  so  diffi- 
cult an  enterprise.  When  the  intelligence 
reached  Spain,  it  was  received  there  as  that 
of  the  greatest  disaster  which  had  vet  fallen 
upon  the  Irish  cause.  O'Donnell,  Redmond 
Burke,  captain  Mostian,  father  O'MalcoTy 
,  (an  Irish  Franciscan  Friar),  and  some  other 
faithful  adherents  who  accompanied  him  from 
Ireland,  had  reached  Corunna,  in  Spain,  on 
the  14th  of  January.  It  was  looked  upon  as 
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a  fortunate  omen  that  the  Irish  fugitives 
should  have  landed  at  this  spot,  because,  ac- 
cording to  their  national  traditions,  it  was 
there  that  the  Milesian  colonists  embarked  on 
their  way  to  the  Irish  shores.  On  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  O'Donnell  was  received  with 
great  marks  of  respect  by  the  count  of  Cara- 
cena,  who  held  the  office  of  governor  of  Gal- 
licia,  and  who  invited  the  Irish  chieftain  to 
take  up  his  lodgings  in  his  own  palace.  He 
remained  there  till  the  27th  of  January, 
when  he  set  out  on  his  way  to  the  Spanish 
court,  escorted  as  far  as  Santa  Lucia,  where 
he  rested  the  first  night,  by  the  count  and 
his  captains.  The  count  showed  «o  much 
attention  to  his  visitor,  that,  we  are  told, 
"  he  evermore  gave  O'Donnell  the  right 
hand,  which,  within  his  government,  he 
would  not  have  done  to  the  greatest  duke  in 
Spain  ;"  and,  on  leaving  him,  he  gave  him  a 
present  of  a  thousand  ducats. 

Philip  III.  was  at  this  time  on  a  progress 
through  his  kingdom,  and  O'Donnell  took 
his  course  from  Santa  Lucia  to  the  city  of 
Compostella,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  honour  by  the  archbishop  and 
clergy,  and  at  his  departure  again  received  a 
present  of  a  thousand  ducats.  He  then  con- 
tinued his  journey,  and  found  the  king  at 
Zamora.  The  Spanish  monarch  had  already 
written  to  the  count  of  Caracena  concerning 
the  reception  of  the  Irish  chieftain  and  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  •*  which,"  says  the  author 
of  the  Pacata  Hibernia,  "was  one  of  the 
most  gracious  letters  that  ever  king  directed ; 
for  by  it  it  plainly  appeared  that  he  would 
endanger  his  kingdom  to  succour  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  to  their  content,  and  not  fail 
therein,  for  the  perfecting  whereof  great  pre- 
parations were  in  hand."  Red  Hugh  and  his 
companions  were  received  at  court  in  the 
most  distinguished  manner,  and  in  a  personal 
interview  granted  by  Philip,  at  which  O'Don- 
nell is  said  to  have  acknowledged  him  as  king 
of  Ireland,  that  monarch,  we  arc  told  by  the 
Irish  annalist,  "granted  him  his  three  re- 
quests; the  first  of  which  was,  to  send  an  army 
with  him  to  Ireland,  with  the  necessary  sup- 
plies and  arms  for  the  expedition  as  soon  as 
prepared ;  the  second  was,  that  none  of  the  no- 
bles of  his  blood,  of  the  free-horn  class,  might 
be  appointed  to  sway  or  power  over  himself 
or  his  successors  should  the  king's  majesty 
assume  authority  and  power  over  Ireland; 
and  the  third  request  was,  that  the  rights  of 
his  ancestors  might  not  at  any  time  be  re- 
duced or  diminished,  on  himself  or  on  his 
successors,  in  any  place  where  his  ancestors 
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had  strength  and  power  before  that  time  in 
Ireland." 

That  the  king  was  earnest  in  his  intention 
to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  to  O'Don- 
nell  was  soon  shown  by  the  extensive  pre- 
parations made  to  assemble  a  formidable 
army  at  Corunna,  with  the  express  object  of 
transporting  it  to  Ireland.  Immediately 
after  his  audience  of  the  king,  Red  Hugh 
returned  to  that  city  to  witness  and  urge  for- 
ward the  armament.    A  constant  communi- 
cation was  kept  up  with  the  Irish  insurgents 
who  still  remained  in  arms,  by  means  of  fre- 
>  quent  interchange  of  messengers,  and  the 
'■  latter  were  thus  encouraged  to  persevere. 
They  were  assured  that  O'Donnell,  who  was 
the  chieftain  in  whom  they  placed  most  con- 
fidence (although  O'Neill  was  still  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  insurgents),  was  personally 
watching  over  their  interests,  and  that  they 
might  soon  expect  an  army  of  sufficient  force 
to  effect  their  deliverance  from  English  rule. 
In  order  to  give  an  appearance  of  due  for- 
mality and  justice  to  the  cause  which  the 
Spanish  monarch  had  thus  espoused,  two 
questions  were  solemnly  propounded  on  the 
seventh  of  March  to  the  learned  scholars  of 
the  university  of  Salamanca,  in  order  that 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  body  which  stood 
high  in  reputation  at  that  time  throughout 
Catholic  Europe  might  be  made  public.  The 
two  questions  were,  first,  if  it  were  lawful 
for  the  Irish  Catholics  to  support  O'Neill 
with  arms  and  all  other  means  in  their  power 
in  making  war  against  the  heretical  queen  of 
England ;  and,  secondly,  if  any  of  the  said 
Catholics  could  fight  on  the  side  of  the  said 
queen  against  O'Neill,  and  favour  the  Eng- 
lish by  any  means  whatever,  even  though 
they  incurred  the  loss  of  their  lives  and  of 
their  temporal  goods  by  refusing  to  do  so, 
without  committing  deadly  sin  ? 

The  judgment  of  the  Spanish  university 
deserves  to  be  repeated  in  full,  as  allowing 
the  spirit  which  the  agents  of  Spain  and  Italy 
were  now  introducing  into  Ireland,  and  to 
which  in  no  small  degree  that  unfortunate 
island  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  suffer- 
ing. "That  both  these  questions  may  be 
decided,"  said  the  learned  men  of  Sala- 
manca, "we  must  hold  it  as  for  certain,  that 
the  Romish  bishop  hath  power  to  bridle  and 
suppress  such  as  forsake  the  faith,  and  those 
which  oppose  themselves  with  arms  against 
the  Catholic  faith,  when  other  means  are 
not  ministered  to  overthrow  so  great  an  evil. 
And  further  it  must  be  concluded  for  infal- 
lible, that  the  queen  of  England  doth  im- 
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pugn  the  Catholic  religion,  neither  doth 
permit  the  Irish  publicly  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  that  for  the  same  cause 
the  aforesaid  prince  (O'Neill)  and  others 
before  him,  of  whom  the  letters  apostolical 
of  Clement  the  eighth  make  mention,  did 
make  war  against  her.    These  being  thus 
set  down,  the  first  question  is  easily  re- 
solved, for  it  is  questionless,  that  any  Catho- 
lics whatsoever  may  favour  the  said  prince 
Hugh  O'Neill  in  the  foresaid  war,  and  the 
same  with  great  merit  and  hope  of  most 
great  and  eternal  reward ;  for  seeing  that 
the  aforesaid  prince  doth  make  war  by  the 
authority  of  the  high  bishop  for  the  defence 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  the  pope 
doth  exhort  all  the  faithful  by  his  letters 
thereto  (as  by  his  letters  is  manifest),  and 
that  he  will  extend  his  graces  upon  the 
favourers  of  the  prince  in  that  war,  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  if  they  did  make  war 
against  the  Turks,  no  man  will  in  equity 
doubt,  but  that  both  the  present  war  is  just, 
and  that  to  fight  for  the  defence  of  catho- 
lic religion  (which  is  the  greatest  thing  of 
all),  is  a  matter  of  great  merit.    And  con- 
cerning the  second  question,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  all  those  Catholics  do  sin  mortally 
which  do  follow  the  English  standard  against 
the  aforesaid  prince,  neither  can  they  obtain 
eternal  salvation,  nor  be  absolved  of  their 
sins  by  any  priest,  except  they  first  repent 
and  forsake  the  English  army.     And  the 
same  is  to  he  censured  (judged)  of  those 
which  in  this  war  favour  the  English,  either 
with  arms  or  victuals,  or  give  them  anything 
of  like  condition,  besides  those  accustomed 
tributes  which  it  is  lawful  for  them  by  virtue 
of  the  pope's  indulgence  and  permission  to 
pay  unto  the  kings  of  England  or  their 
officers,  so  long  as  Catholic  rehgion  shall 
flourish  in  the  same.    This  assertion  is  con- 
firmed by  this  more  manifest  reason,  because 
it  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  letters  of  the 
high  bishop,  that  the  English  make  unjust 
war  against  the  said  O'Neill  and  those  that 
favour  liim.    For  seeing  that  the  pope  doth 
declare  that  the  English  do  fight  against  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  that  they  should  be 
resisted  as  much  as  if  they  were  Turks,  and 
that  he  doth  bestow  the  same  graces  upon 
those  which  do  resist  them ;  who  doubteth 
the  war  which  the  English  make  against  the 
Catholic  army  to  be  altogether  unjust  ?  But 
it  is  not  lawful  for  any  to  favour  an  unjust 
war,  or  to  be  present  thereat,  under  the 
pain  of  eternal  damnation.    The  Catholics 
do  therefore  most  grievously  offend,  which 
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do  bear  arms  in  the  camps  of  heretics, 
against  the  aforesaid  prince,  in  a  war  so  ap- 
parently impious  and  unjust,  and  all  those 
which  do  assist  the  said  war  with  arms,  vic- 
tuals, or  by  any  other  means,  which  of 
themselves  do  further  the  proceedings  of 
the  war,  and  cannot  give  account  of  their 
indifferent  obedience,  neither  doth  it  any- 
thing avail  them  to  scandal  the  apostolical 
letters  of  surreption,  for  surreption  cannot 
happen  where  no  petition  of  them  is  de- 
clared in  whose  favour  they  were  despatched. 
But  the  high  bishop  doth  openly  teach  in 
those  letters,  that  he  and  his  predecessors 
had  exhorted  the  Irish  princes  and  all  faith- 
ful men  to  make  that  war;  and  to  provoke 
them  the  more  thereto,  he  doth  enrich  them 
with  great  favours  and  indulgences  How 
may  it  then  be  that  those  letters  were  sur- 
reptive,  which  only  contain  in  them  an  ex- 
hortation, strengthened  with  many  great 
favours,  for  such  as  did  fulfil  them  ?  Neither, 
therefore,  can  the  Catholics  which  assist  the 
English  defend  th  emselves  by  the  reasons 
alleged  in  the  second  question ;  for  no  mor- 

|  tal  sin  is  to  be  committed,  although  either 

■  life  or  goods  stand  thereupon;  but  those 
things  which  further  and  help  to  execute  an 
unjust  war,  are  manifestly  deadly  sins.  It  is 
permitted,  likewise,  to  the  Catholics  to  per- 
form such  kind  of  obedience  to  the  queen, 
as  doth  not  oppugn  Catholic  religion ;  nei- 
ther ever  was  or  could  it  be  the  meaning 
of  the  pope  to  allow  them  to  use  that  obe- 
dience towards  the  queen,  which  doth  mani- 
festly disagree  with  the  end  and  scope 
which  he  had  to  spread  the  Catholic  faith 
and  religion  in  Ireland ;  but  that  it  was  his 
meaning  and  scope,  his  letters  do  manifestly 
declare.  By  all  which  it  rcmaineth  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  that  the  most  famous 
nrince  Hugh  O'Neill  and  other  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  making  war  against  a  heretical 
queen  who  opposeth  herself  against  the 
true  faith,  are  no  rebels  at  all,  neither  do 
deny  due  obedience,  nor  usurp  unjustly  the 
queen's  dominions,  but  rather  that  they  do 
revenge  themselves  and  their  country  from 
impious  and  wicked  tyranny  by  a  most  just 
war,  and  defend  and  maintain  the  holy  and 

;  right  faith  with  all  their  power,  as  becometh 

j  Catholics  and  Christians."* 

Specious  arguments  and  exhortations  like 

•  This  judgment  of  the  university  of  Salamanca  is 
here  given  as  translated,  very  literally,  in  the  Pacata 
Stbemia.  The  term,  "  the  high  bishop,"  no  doubt 
"presents  the  Latin  summus  epuxoput,  an  epithet 
commonly  applied  to  the  pope. 


these  seemed  to  keep  alive  the  sparks  of  re- 
bellion in  Ireland,  and  to  hold  them  ready 
to  be  blown  into  a  flame  by  the  first  favour- 
able breath  from  abroad.  The  treasure, 
stores,  and  promises,  brought  over  by  the 
popish  bishop  Owen  mac  Egan,  before  the 
capture  of  Dunboy,  had  given  new  courage 
to  the  insurgents  in  the  south,  and  they 
watched  with  eager  eyes  every  ship  that  ap- 
proached their  shores,  in  the  hope  that  it  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  promised  armament. 
O'Donnell  himself  remained  at  Corunna, 
ready  to  accompany  the  army  which  was 
assembled  there,  and  which  was  ready  for 
embarkation  in  the  month  of  August.  But 
when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Dunboy  castle 
reached  Spain,  a  change  suddenly  took  place 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and 
letters  were  sent  to  the  count  of  Caracena, 
ordering  him  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Irish  armament  until  ne  should  receive  fur- 
ther orders  from  court.  O'Donnell,  morti- 
fied that  his  hopes  should  thus  be  blighted 
at  the  very  moment  when  their  fulfilment 
appeared  certain,  immediately  left  Corunna, 
to  try  again  the  effect  of  a  personal  appeal 
to  king  Phillip,  but  he  had  proceeded  no 
further  than  Simancas,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  a  fatal  disease,  which  carried  him  off, 
after  he  had  lingered  seventeen  days.  O'Don- 
nell died  on  the  10th  of  September,  1602; 
his  body  was  conveyed  to  Valladolid,  where 
it  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans. With  him  expired  the  last  hopes  of 
Spanish  interference;  his  countrymen  were 
for  some  time  unwilling  to  believe  in  his 
death,  and  when  at  last  conviction  was  forced 
upon  them,  they  seemed  to  have  abandoned 
themselves  to  despair.  The  effects  of  this 
melancholy  intelligence  is  well  described  by 
the  contemporary  annalist  of  the  O'Donnells, 
the  writer  of  this  portion  of  the  Annate  of 
the  Four  Matter*.  "  Mournful,"  he  says, 
"  was  the  condition  of  the  men  of  Ireland, 
after  the  death  of  O'Donnell,  for  their 
energy  and  spirit  were  broken  down ;  they 
exchanged  their  courage  for  cowardice,  their 
magnanimity  for  weakness  of  mind,  and 
their  pride  for  servility;  their  success, 
bravery,  valour,  chivalry,  triumph,  and  battle 
sway,  forsook  them  after  his  death;  they 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  relief,  so  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  obliged  to  seek  ' 
refuge  amongst  enemies  and  strangers,  while 
others  of  them  were  scattered  and  dispersed, 
not  only  throughout  Ireland,  but  through 
foreign  countries  in  general,  as  poor,  indi-  i 
gent,  wretched  wanderers;  and  other  parties 
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of  them  sold  their  military  services  to 
foreigners,  so  that  immense  numbers  of  the 
;  freeborn,  noble  sons  of  the  men  of  Ireland, 
were  slain  and  destroyed  in  various  distant 
foreign  countries;  and  strange  places  and 
unhereditary  grave-yards  became  their  bu- 
rial grounds,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  that  one  man  who  departed  from  them. 
In  short,  it  would  be  too  tedious  and  im- 
possible to  enumerate  or  relate  all  the  great 
evils  that  sprung  and  became  permanently 
established  in  the  island  of  Erin,  through 
the  death  of  Red  Hugh  O'Dunnell  at  that 
time." 

O'Sullivan  Beare,  whose  head  quarters 
were  now  established  in  the  wilds  of  Glen- 
gariff,  still  held  out,  and  he  contrived  to  in- 
stil courage  into  his  followers  until  the  end 
of  the  year.   In  spite  of  new  reinforcements 

i  from  England  which  poured  into  Munster, 
the  English  troops  met  with  an  obstinate 

'  resistance,  although  the  insurgents  were 
gradually  deprived  of  their  castles  and 
strongholds,  and  the  havoc  and  destruc- 
tion committed  by  the  queen's  army  com- 
pelled O'Sulli van's  allies  and  adherents  one 
by  one  to  desert  his  standard.  Cormac 
mac  Carthy,  lord  of  Muskerry,  who  pos- 
sessed the  formidable  castle  of  Blarney  (of 
legendary  celebrity),  submitted  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  and  Blarney  castle  was  occu- 
pied by  an  Engb'sh  garrison  under  the  com- 
mand of  captain  Taafc.  About  the  end  of 
October,  Tyrrell,  at  the  head  of  the  main 
body  of  the  insurgent  forces,  was  surprised 
in  his  quarters  in  the  fastnesses  of  Muskerry, 
by  sir  Samuel  Bagnall,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped capture.  He  was  thus  obliged  to  lie 
close  in  the  wild  mountains,  and  soon  after- 
wards made  his  retreat  to  the  north.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  sir  Charles  Wilmott  in  his 
government  of  Kerry,  obliged  the  knight  of 
Kerry  and  some  other  chiefs  of  that  district 
to  desert  O'Sullivan  and  make  their  sub- 
mission to  the  queen.  The  latter  chief, 
thus  gradually  surrounded  by  his  enemies, 
was  now  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  sir 
Charles  Wilmott,  while  Carew  prepared  to 
obey  the  call  of  the  lord  deputy  to  join  him 


in  the  north.  A  severe  defeat  sustained  by 
the  insurgents  on  the  last  day  of  October,  ; 
followed  by  the  desertion  of  William  Burke  .1 
and  his  honaghts  from  Connaught,  deter-  1 
mined  O'Sullivan  to  give  up  the  struggle  ! 
and  if  possible  make  his  escape  to  the  north. 

It  was  near  christmas,  when  O'Sullivan,  1 
with  as  many  of  his  men  as  remained  faithful  i  j 
to  him,  left  GlengarifT  by  night  unobserved  | 
by  his  enemies,  and  making  hurried  night  , 
marches  through  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Tip- 
perary,  reached  on  the  ninth  night  the  forest 
of  Brosnac,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond, 
where  he  reposed  during  two  nights.  The 
very  septs  who  would  have  joined  the  Irish 
leader,  had  he  come  as  a  conqueror,  were 
ready  to  turn  against  him  when  he  appeared 
in  the  character  of  a  fugitive,  and  O'Sulli- 
van's  numbers  were  diminished  in  daily 
skirmishes  with  the  Irish  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish through  whose  territory  he  passed. 
They  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
killing  their  horses  before  they  could  cross 
the  Shannon,  and  when  they  reached  the 
barony  of  Longford  on  the  other  side,  they 
were  obliged  to  fight  a  desperate  engagement 
with  the  English  and  Irish  of  Connaught,  in 
which  the  English  commander,  a  son  of  cap- 
tain Malby,  was  slain.  From  thence,  ac- 
companied with  O'Connor  Kerry  and  Wil- 
liam Burke,  O'Sullivan  at  length  reached 
Ulster  in  safety. 

The  English  now  overran  almost  without 
opposition  the  districts  of  Beare  and  Ban- 
try,  and,  with  the  same  cruel  policy  which 
had  been  generally  followed  in  the  sup-  t 
pression  of  these  rebellions,  they  dcliber-  j 
ately  reduced  the  whole  country  to  a  de- 
sert.  The  last  remnant  of  the  rebels,  led  on 
by  the  pope's  vicar  apostolic,  Owen  mac 
Egan,  "  with  his  sword  drawn  in  one  hand, 
and  his  portius  and  beads  in  the  other,"  was  , 
defeated  by  captain  Taafe  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bandon,  at  the  beginning  of  January,  i 
1603,  when  Mac  Egan  himself  was  among  : 
the  slain.    From  this  moment  the  rebellion 
in  Desmond  may  be  considered  to  have  been 
at  an  end. 
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N  his  arrival  at  Dub- 
lin, though  suffering 
from  a  severe  attack 
of  illness,  lord  Mount- 
joy  had  begun  imme- 
diately to  prepare  for 
active  hostilities  against  the  insurgents  of 
the  north ;  and  we  may  now  take  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  war  in  Ulster,  which, 
since  the  disaster  of  Kinsale,  had  been 
carried  on  totally  independent  of  the  in- 
surrection in  the  south. 

When  Red  Hugh  quitted  Ireland  after 
the  I  attle  of  Kinsale,  he  left  the  command 
of  his  people  to  his  brother  Rory  O'Donnell, 
with  directions  to  act  in  everything  in  con- 
cert with  the  earl  of  Tyrone.  The  native 
annalists  tell  us  that  O'Donncll's  last  advice 
to  the  Irish  chiefs  was,  that  they  should  re- 
main together  in  the  south,  and  wait  till  he 
returned  with  reinforcements  from  Spain  ; 
and  that  he  warned  them  that  if  they  made 
a  retreat  under  the  present  circumstances, 
they  would  find  their  way  beset  with  ene- 
mies, even  where  in  coming  they  had  found 
friends.  If  this  advice  was  given,  it  was  not 
followed ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  O'Donnell 
departed,  than  a  general  feeling  of  conster- 
I  nation  seized  the  Irish  army,  and,  instead  of 
following  the  banner  of  one  leader,  the  fugi- 
tives (for  fugitives  now  they  were)  separated 
into  a  number  of  bands  under  their  various 
chiefs  and  lords.  "Alas!"  exclaims  the 
annalist  of  Tirconnell,  "it  was  not  the 
same  cheerfulness,  courage,  valour,  vaunt- 
ing, threatening,  or  prowess,  that  the  Irish 
had  on  their  return  at  that  time,  which  they 
had  on  their  first  going  on  that  expedition." 
One  part  of  O'Donnell's  prophecy  was 
strictly  fulfilled ;  for  as  the  northerns  made 
their  way  back  through  the  mountains  and 
wilds  of  Munster,  they  found  every  pass  and 
defile  occupied  against  them,  and  they  were 
plundered  and  slaughtered  at  every  step  by 
the  very  septs  who  but  a  few  weeks  before  had 
made  them  the  strongest  professions  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance.  After  having  undergone 
hardships  of  every  description,  and  braved 
innumerable  dangers,  Rory  O'Donnell,  at  the' 
head  of  his  shattered  forces,  reached  Sligo, 


and  O'Neill  arrived  safe  in  Tyrone,  and 
most  of  the  other  confederate  chieftains  re- 
gained their  homes  with  the  loss  only  of 
many  of  their  warriors. 

The  necessary  absence  of  the  lord  deputy 
in  the  south,  and  his  subsequent  illness, 
gave  time  to  the  northern  chieftains,  and 
more  especially  to  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  to 
recover  their  courage,  and  to  make  some 
preparations  for  self-defence,  although  they 
seem  to  have  reckoned  chiefly  on  the  promised 
assistance  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  as  the  ful- 
filment of  this  promise  appeared  daily  more 
and  more  distant,  their  courage  again  gave 
way  to  despair.  The  only  enemies  with 
which  Tyrone  had  to  contend  were  the 
strong  garrisons  of  Lough  Foyle  and  Car- 
rickfergus,  under  Docwra  and  Chichester, 
who  were  restricted  from  undertaking  any 
enterprise  of  importance  without  the  direc-  ' 
tions  of  the  lord  deputy.  O'Donnell  was 
harassed  with  more  serious  embarrasments ; 
the  government  had  set  up  against  him  his 
kinsman,  Niall  Garv  O'Donnell,  who  aspired 
to  the  chieftainship  of  Tirconnell,  and, 
having  a  large  party  among  the  Irish,  espe- 
cially of  the  northen  septs  of  Donegal,  he 
made  war  upon  Rory,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  English  from  the  neighbouring  gar- 
risons, succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  many  of  his  castles  and  of  much  of  his 
territory,  and,  among  others,  destroyed  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Ballyshannon  and  Ennis-  I 
killen.  Meanwhile  Rory  O'Donnell  was 
retained  in  Sligo,  where  he  had  collected  his 
most  valuable  property,  which  he  was  ' 
obliged  to  defend  against  his  enemies  of 
Connaught,  under  their  president,  sir  Oliver  j 
Lambert ;  and  when  hard  pressed  by  these, 
he  was  mortified  by  the  refusal  of  O'Rourke, 
the  old  ally  of  the  O'Donnells,  to  give  hirn 
assistance. 

Mountjoy  began  his  march  into  Ulster  in 
the  month  of  May,  and  having  collected  to- 
gether his  forces,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Blackwater  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  at 
a  spot  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  the  old  fort 
of  the  Blackwater,  which  he  had  marked  on 
the  preceding  year  as  the  most  convenient 
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passage  of  the  river  for  the  invasion  of 
Tyrone.  The  English  army,  under  Mount- 
joy's  immediate  command,  at  thia  time 
amounted  to  about  three  thousand  horse  and 
foot.  Having  sent  the  regiment  of  sir 
[  Richard  Moryson  to  occupy  the  north  side 
i  of  the  river,  Mountjoy  proceeded  to  erect  a 
bridge,  and  a  new  fort,  to  which  latter,  from 
his  own  name  of  Charles,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Charlemont.  While  engaged  on  this 
work,  the  English  soldiers  beheld  in  the 
distance  the  flames  of  the  town  and  castle  of 
Dungannon,  which  O'Neill  had  fired,  that  it 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, a  sure  intimation  that  he  had  relin- 
quished all  hope  of  resisting  the  English  in 
the  field.  While  sir  Richard  Morvson  was 
sent  forward  to  take  possession  of  dungan- 
non for  the  queen,  the  northern  chieftain  re- 
tired to  Castle  Roe,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Bann,  in  O'Kane's  country,  and  he 
subsequently  took  refuge  in  the  wild  district 
of  Glenconkein,  the  exact  locality  of  which 
appears  to  be  now  uncertain,  but  it  is  de- 
scribed as  a  deep  glen  surrounded  by  woods, 
bogs,  and  waters,  and  seems  to  have  lain  in 
the  south  of  Derry,  on  the  borders  of  Lough 
Neagh. 

In  the  meanwhile,  sir  Henry  Docwra,  who 
gradually  occupying  the  country  around 
him  with  his  garrisons,  had  at  length  estab- 
lished himself  at  Omagh,  prepared  to  join 
with  the  lord  deputy,  and  they  now  met  at 
Dungannon,  from  whence,  with  their  united 
forces,  they  plundered  and  wasted  the  coun- 
try along  Lough  Erne,  as  far  as  Enniskillen. 
They  also  captured  some  of  O'Neill's  for- 
tified islands,  especially  that  of  Magherlo- 
ney,  described  as  his  principal  place  of  abode 
after  Dungannon,  and  the  chief  deposit  of 
his  military  stores.  Among  the  spoils  were 
three  cannons,  which  had  been  captured 
from  the  English. 

Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  the  governor  of 
Carrickfergus,  had  also  received  orders  to 
meet  the  lord-deputy,  with  his  forces,  which 
he  was  to  transport  across  Lough  Neagh 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon.  Sir 
Richard  Moryson  was  now  sent  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  men,  to  meet  Chichester 
at  his  landing,  and  he  was  soon  followed 
by  the  lord-deputy  and  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  they  encamped  on  the  shore  of 
the  Lough,  and  erected  a  strong  garrison,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Mountjoy. 
This  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  nearly 
a  thousand  men,  became  an  important  post 
to  keep  in  check  the  plains  of  Tyrone,  and 
58 


it  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
victualled  and  relieved  by  water  from  Car- 
rickfergus. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  now  as  to  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  rebellion  of  the  north, 
and  letters  received  from  the  queen  and  her 
ministers,  while  Mountjoy  was  occupied  in 
building  the  fort  last  mentioned,  spoke 
chiefly  of  the  treatment  to  be  shown  to  those 
who  made   their  submissions.  Elizabeth 
stated,  "that  the  reducing  the  arch-traitor 
by  her  sword,  being  the  only  agreeable 
satisfaction  she  could  receive  for  the  mis- 
chiefs fallen  upon  her  loving  subjects  by 
his    iniquities,   she   conceived    the  most 
ready  means  for  effecting  the  same  was,  to  ! 
draw  from  him  the  chief  captains  of  coun- 
tries; to  which  purpose  her  pleasure  wae, 
that  the  lord-deputy  should  receive  to  her 
mercy  such  of  them  as  truly  and  humbly 
sought  it,  wherein,  without  prescribing  him 
any  particular  course,  who  best  knew  all 
circumstances,  only  she  gave  this  caution 
to  provide  against  former  mischiefs,  that 
whereas  commonly  the  rebels,  fearing  to : 
be  spoiled,  were  wont  to  contract  under- 1 
hand  with  the  arch-traitor  to  submit  them- 
selves, thereby  for  the  present  to   save  [ 
their  country  and  to  give  succours  to  the 
rebels'  creaghts  underhand,  and  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  army  to  revolt  again;  now  he' 
should  consider  the  inward  motives  of  their  | 
craving  mercy,  and  where  he  could  not  ruin  j 
them  without  spending  more  time  and  charge 
than  the  main  action  would  permit,  there  to 
deal  with  them  in  a  more  easy  manner, 
otherwise  to  give  more  sharp  impositions  in  I 
the  conditions  of  their  submissions,  and  by 
wasting  their  goods  to  make  their  obedience 
more  durable.    That  she  judged  one  condi- 
tion necessary,  not  to  pardon  any  but  upon 
service  done,  not  only  upon  those  whom  par- 
ticularly they  hated,  but  upon  any  other  as  j 
they  should  be  directed.     That  as  an  argu- 1 
ment  of  her  confidence  in  him,  she  gave 
him  power  of  war  and  peace,  only  one  thing 
she  professed  to  see  no  cause  to  leave  unex- 
empted,  namely,  the  pardoning  of  the  arch- 
traitor,  a  monster  of  ingratitude  to  her, 
and  the  root  of  misery  to  her  people,  think-  j 
ing  all  other  mercy  than  the  proscription  of - 
him  to  all  manner  of  prosecution  merely  in-  j 
compatible  with  her  justice,  and  therefore: 
commanding  not  to  receive  him  upon  any  con- ' 
ditions,  but  upon  simple  submission  to  mercy 
for  all  things  (life  only  excepted),  and  to 
make  this  her  pleasure  known  to  all  his  com- 
plices, persuaded  by  him  that  he  may  be  par- 
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doned  at  his  pleasure,  and  so  fearing  to 
leave  him,  lest  after  they  should  be  left  to 
his  superiority  and  revenge."  These  resolu- 
tions of  the  queen,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
earl  of  Tyrone,  were  considerably  qualified 
in  a  letter  from  sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  O'Neill  to  submission. 
"  For  this  purpose,"  he  says,  "  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  endeavoured  to  prepare  her  ma- 
jesty's mind  to  give  you  the  power  of  com- 
pounding with  rebels,  both  because  you 
draw  the  sword  which  would  best  cut  out 
the  conditions  of  submission,  and  because 
for  a  while  they  shall  rather  hope  for  than 
feel  any  foreign  succours.  For  the  traitor 
himself,  what  you  have  you  see,  and  there- 
fore I  know  that  must  be  your  warrant,  yet 
will  I  privately  say  this  unto  you,  that  if 
her  majesty  had  not  the  prejudice  in  her 
own  thoughts,  that  he  will  insult  when  it 
comes  to  the  upshot,  and  so  her  opening 
herself  in  offer  of  a  pardon  would  return 
unto  her  a  double  scorn,  I  am  confidently 
persuaded  that  when  you  have  made  trial, 
and  shall  make  it  appear  that  there  is  no 
other  impediment  than  her  majesty's  accep- 
tation, you  shall  receive  sufficient  warrant 
for  conclusion."  "  For  the  way  to  make  an 
end  by  peace,"  Cecil  adds  a  little  further  on, 
"  I  think  no  man  seeks  more  than  myself  to 
enable  you,  by  persuading  her  majesty  to 
give  you  that  power;  wherein  when  lack  of 
argument  happens  to  work  her  majesty's 
mind  (which  in  her  princely  indignation 
against  that  arch-traitor  is  full  of  obstruc- 
tion), I  do  fall  to  the  binding  argument 
(which  of  all  things  is  most  conclusive),  and 
that  is  this:  that  in  short  time  the  sword 
cannot  end  the  war,  and  long  time  the  state 

of  England  cannot  well  endure  it.  

Although  I  know  that  by  this  warrant  you 
may  safely  give  ear,  and  can  cause  him 
(Tyrone)  to  be  dealt  with,  yet  that  which 
you  can  do  for  him  by  this  way  will  be  by 
him  contemned.  In  which  respect,  as  I 
know  your  lordship  hath  wisdom  enough  to 
conceal  the  latitude  of  your  commission,  so 
believe  me  (out  of  my  judgment),  that  if 
the  queen  may  once  perceive  that  it  is  only 
in  her  that  he  comes  not  to  reasonable  con- 
ditions, and  if  she  were  sure  that  she  should 
[not  be  scorned  by  offering  that  which  he 
|  would  not  accept,  then  such  is  her  princely 
judgment,  and  such  is  the  mind  of  us  all 
that  are  sworn  to  give  her  majesty  true 
counsel,  as  I  doubt  not  but  by  our  humble 
importunity  upon  your  advertisements  what 
you  find  would  be  accepted,  her  majesty 


would  be  readily  induced  to  do  that  which 
is  so  much  for  her  majesty's  service,  being  a 
matter  which  if  my  prayers  to  God  could 
have  otherwise  brought  to  pass  in  her  mind 
at  this  time,  I  know  full  well  how  much  it 
had  been  more  advantageous  than  to  have  it 
sent  after  occasion  and  fittest  opportunity." 

These  letters,  which  would  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect that  O'Neill  had  made  some  overtures 
for  negotiation,  found  Mountjoy  preparing  to 
retire  from  Tyrone  in  order  to  reprovision 
his  army.  He  sent  Docwra  back  to  Omagh, 
and  left  Chichester  in  command  of  fort 
Mountjoy,  commanding  each  to  have  their 
forces  provisioned  and  ready  in  twenty  days 
to  make  a  combined  movement  upon  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  northern  chief  had  taken 
refuge.  At  the  end  of  the  time  specified 
Docwra  was  to  march  to  Dungiven  in 
O'Kane's  country,  and  Chichester  was  to 
advance  to  Toome,  while  the  lord  deputy 
himself  proposed  to  proceed  against  O'Neill 
by  way  of  Killetro,  thus  hemming  him  in 
from  three  different  sides.  Having  made 
these  arrangements,  Mountjoy  returned  to 
Monaghan,  wasting  the  country  of  the  rebels 
through  which  he  passed;  and  "  finding  Mac 
Mahon,  chief  of  Monaghan,  to  stand  upon 
proud  terms  (though  otherwise  making  suit 
to  be  received  to  mercy),  his  lordship  spoiled 
and  ransacked  all  that  country,  and  by  exam- 
pie  thereof  brought  many  chiefs  of  adjoining 
countries  to  submit  to  mercy  with  as  good 
show  of  duty  and  obedience  as  could  be  de- 
sired, and  more  strict  oaths  and  pledges  than 
had  formerly  been  required,  so  as  now,  from 
the  Bann  to  the  Dartry  (including all  Tyrone), 
and  from  thence  to  Dublin,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  cleared,  and  the  chief  lords  more  as- 
sured than  they  were  ever  before."  Having  left 
a  garrison  at  Monaghan,  Mountjoy  led  back 
his  army  to  Newry,  to  give  his  soldiers  a  brief 
repose  from  their  wearisome  service.  In  a 
letter  written  from  this  place  to  the  lords  of 
the  English  council  the  lord  deputy  gives,  in 
a  few  words,  a  picture  of  the  exterminating 
warfare  in  which  it  was  now  engaged.  "  Ty- 
rone," he  says,  "  is  already  beaten  out  of  his 
country,  and  lives  in  a  part  of  O'Kane's,  a 
place  of  incredible  fastness,  where,  though  it 
be  impossible  to  do  him  any  great  hurt  so 
long  as  he  shall  be  able  to  keep  any  force 
about  him,  the  ways  to  him  being  inaccessi- 
ble with  an  army,  yet  by  lying  about  him,  as 
we  mean  to  do,  we  shall  in  short  time  put 
him  to  his  uttermost  extremity,  and  if  not 
light  upon  his  person  yet  force  him  to  fly  the 
kingdom.    In  the  meantime  we  can  assure 
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your  lordships  thus  much,  that  from  O'Kane's 
|  '  country,  where  now  he  livcth,  which  is  to 
the  northward  of  his  own  country  of  Tyrone, 
!  we  have  left  none  to  give  us  opposition,  nor 
I  of  late  have  seen  any  but  dead  carcasses, 
i  merely  starved  for  want  of  meat,  of  which 
I  kind  we  found  many  in  divers  places  as  we 
passed." 

!     The  10th  of  August  was  the  day  appointed 
for  taking  the  field  against  O'Neill,  but  it 
;  being  then  reported  that  an  attempt  was 
i  I  about  to  be  made  by  the  insurgents  to  create 
j  a  diversion  in  the  district  of  Killultagh,  on 
the  borders  of  Down  and  Antrim,  the  mo- 
ment the  English  forces  entered  O'Kane's 
country,  Mountjoy  deferred  the  latter  en- 
j  terprise  a  few  days,   in  order  to  proceed 
{  against  this  new  scene  of  disorder,  and  more 
j  especially  against  the  strong  fort  of  Inislogh- 
i  lin,  between  Moiry  and  Lough  Neagh,  where 
O'Neill  and  the  chieftains  of  Tyrone  had 
deposited  their  plate  and  other  valuable  pro- 
perty when  he  deserted  Dungannon.  This 
stronghold  stood  on  an  island  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  bog,  accessible  only  through  thick 
woods  which  were  almost  impassable.  It  was 
inclosed  with  two  deep  ditches,  both  com- 
>  I  passed  with  strong  palisades,  a  very  high  and 
!  thick  rampart  of  earth  and  timber,  and  well 
I  flanked  with  bulwarks.    Its  garrison,  how- 
|  ever,  consisted  only  of  forty-two  musketeers 
■  and  twenty  swordsmen,  who,  when  the  Eng- 
!  lish  had  made  their  approaches  to  the  first 
|  ditch,  surrendered  at  discretion. 

After  this  enterprise  had  been  concluded 
;  Mountjoy  began  his  march  towards  the  coun- 
try of  O'Kane,  and  encamped  the  first  night 
midway  between  Ncwry  and  Armagh.  Intel- 
ligence wa9  there  brought  him  that  O'Neill 
had  quitted  his  lurking-place  and  fled  into 
Fermanagh,  a  district  which  was  still  in  a 
state  of  insurrection.  Upon  this  the  lord 
deputy  "  resolved,  first,  to  spoil  all  the  coun- 
try of  Tyrone,  and  to  banish  all  the  inhabi- 
tants from  thence,  enjoining  such  of  them  as 
would  become  subjects  to  live  on  the  south 
side  of  Blackwater,  so  that  if  Tyrone  re- 
turned he  should  find  nothing  in  the  coun- 
try but  the  queen's  garrisons."  Mount- 
joy planted  a  garrison  at  Augher,  Cormac 
O'Neill's  chief  residence,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan,  and  then, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  crossing  the  Black- 
water  by  the  new  bridge  of  Charlemont, 
marched  to  Dungannon,  which  place  he  for- 
tified for  the  reception  of  an  English  gar- 
rison. He  spent  five  days  at  Tullaghoge, 
near  Dungannon,  the  seat  of  the  O'Hagans, 


the  place  where  the  O'Neills  were  from  time 
immemorial  installed  in  the  chieftainship, 
and  he  not  only  destroyed  the  corn  of  the 
surrounding  country,  but  he  still  further  in- 
sulted the  national  prejudices  of  the  natives 
by  breaking  to  pieces  the  ancient  stone  chair, 
'•planted  in  the  open  field,"  on  which  for 
ages  the  O'Neills  had  been  inaugurated  kings 
of  Ulster  and  princes  of  Tyrone.  Hither, 
on  the  30th  of  August,  Docwra  came  with  a 
small  body  of  horse  to  conduct  O'Kane  to  the 
deputy's  presence.  This  chieftain  had  made  I 
his  submission,  and  he  had  brought  to  Omagh 
a  considerable  body  of  horse  and  foot  to  serve 
under  the  queen.  Intelligence  arrived  at 
the  same  time  that  Chichester  was  on  his 
march  by  way  of  Killetro,  and  that  Randal 
Mac  Sorley,  the  chief  of  the  Scots  of  An- 
trim, had  placed  himself  and  his  forces  at  the  t 
queen's  disposal. 

Meanwhile  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  with  Brian  ! 
O'Neill  of  Clannaboy,  Cormac  O'Neill,  and  1 
Mac  Mahon,  had  retired  to  a  very  strong  i 
position  towards  the  end  of  Lough  Erne, 
which  could  not  be  approached  with  an 
army,  and  from  which  there  was  a  passage 
into  the  country  of  O'Rourke.    The  rebel 
force  was  at  this  time  so  much  reduced,  that 
O'Neill  could  only  collect  together  six  hun- 
dred foot  and  fifty  horse ;  and  his  allies  : 
were  deserting  him  daily.     Among  those  , 
who  now  offered  to  submit  was  Maguire  of 
Fermanagh. 

While  Mountjoy  was  thus  occupied  in 
pursuing  O'Neill,  the  intelligence  was  sud- 
denly spread  throughout  Ireland  that  a 
Spanish  fleet  had  arrived  on  the  southern  ! 
coast,  bringing  a  large  army  to  revive  the  war. 
The  hopes  of  the  insurgents  were  immedi-  I 
ately  raised,  to  sink  deeper  than  ever  when  ' 
they  were  convinced  that  they  had  been  de-  j 
ceived  by  false  news,  and  especially  when 
they  heard  of  the  death  of  O'Donnell.  The 
intelligence  was,  however,  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing to  make  the  lord  deputy  turn  his  atten- 
tion anxiously  towards  Dublin  ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  leave  the  prosecution  of  hostilities 
in  Ulster  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
to  his  garrisons.  He  accordingly  gave  direc- 
tions to  sir  Henry  Docwra  to  establish  him- 
self with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  at  Omagh 
and  Augher;  and  thence  to  carry  on  the 
war  actively  against  O'Neill  and  his  adhe- 
rents until  the  end  of  August ;  and  he  sent 
sir  Arthur  Chichester  to  station  himself  at 
the  fort  of  Mountjoy,  with  orders  "to  clear 
the  country  of  Tyrone  of  all  inhabitants,  and 
to  spoil  all  the  corn  which  he  could  not  pre-  I 
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serve  for  the  garrisons,  and  to  deface  all  the 
inlands  formerly  taken,  being  ready  to  draw 
upon  the  rebels  if  they  should  make  any 
head,  yet  with  advice  to  be  likewise  ready 
to  answer  any  new  directions  if  the  Spaniards 
should  arrive."  So  effective  was  this  ruth- 
less policy  of  destruction,  that  Mountjoy,  in 
a  letter  written  on  the  12th  of  September, 
the  day  after  his  return  to  Newry,  acknow- 
ledges that  not  only  in  Tyrone  itself,  which 
had  been  now  reduced  to  a  desert,  but  in 
the  surrounding  countries,  he  had  "  found 
everywhere  men  dead  of  famine,  inso- 
much that  O'Hagan  protested  unto  us,  that 
between  Tullaghoge  and  Toome  there  lay 
a  thousand  dead,  and  that  since  our  first 
drawing  this  year  to  Blackwater  there  were 
above  three  thousand  starved  in  Tyrone."* 

During  the  lord  deputy's  progress  in  the 
north,  there  had  been  in  Connaught  also 
what  Mountjoy  termed  "some  knocking  on 
both  sides."  Our  information  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  this  province  in  1602  is  very 
scanty  and  obscure,  but  it  appears  that  its 
president  or  governor,  sir  Oliver  Lambert, 
had  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rory 
O'Donnell  and  O'Rourke,  in  which  the  ad- 

:  vantage  had  not  always  rested  with  the  Eng- 
lish.   O'Donnell  had  set  at  liberty  O'Con- 

i  nor  Sligo,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  his 
brother,  and  who  now  joined  in  alliance  with 
him,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Irish  of  Lower 

*  To  give  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  this  Irish 
,  war,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  facts  stated  by 
Moryson,  an  eye-witneM,  and  our  only  authority  for 
the  particulars  of  Mountjoy's  proceedings  in  the 
north.  Moryson,  describing  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  says,  "  Now  because  I  have  often  made  men- 
tion formerly  of  our  destroying  the  rebels'  corn,  and 
using  all  means  to  famish  them,  let  me  by  two  or 
three  examples  shew  the  miserable  estate  to  which 
the  rebels  were  thereby  brought  Sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester, Sir  Richard  Moryson,  and  the  other  com- 
manders of  the  forces  sent  against  Brian  mac  Art 
(O'Neill)  aforesaid,  in  their  return  homewards,  saw 
a  most  horrible  spectacle  of  three  children  (whereof 
the  eldest  was  not  above  ten  years  old),  all  eating 
and  gnawing  with  their  teeth  the  entrails  of  their  dead 
mother,  upon  whose  flesh  they  had  fed  twenty  days 
past,  and  having  eaten  all  from  the  feet  upwards  to 
the  bare  bones,  roasting  it  continually  by  a  slow  fire, 
were  now  come  to  the  eating  of  her  entrails  in  like 
sort  roasted,  yet  not  divided  from  the  body,  being  as 
vet  raw.  Former  mention  hath  been  made  in  the 
lord  deputy's  letters,  of  carcasses,  scattered  in  many 
places,  all  deud  of  famine.  And  no  doubt  the  famine 
was  so  great,  as  the  rebel  soldiers  taking  all  the  com- 
mon people  had  to  feed  upon,  and  hardly  living 
thereupon  (so  as  they  besides  fed  not  only  on  hawkes, 
kites,  and  unsavoury  bird*  of  prey,  but  on  hone- 
flesh,  and  other  things  unfit  for  man's  feeding),  the 
common  sort  of  the  rebels  were  driven  to  unspeak- 
able extremities  (beyond  the  record  of  most  hia- 
vou  I.  4  E 


Connaught,  were  united  against  the  English; 
yet  O'Donnell  subsequently  made  a  merit 
of  having  allowed  sir  Oliver  Lambert's  army 
to  pass  by  him  without  molestation. 

The  cruel  persecution  which  had  been 
carried  on  during  the  autumn,  seemed  now 
to  be  yielding  gradually  to  a  more  lenient 
policy,  which  was  enforced  upon  the  English 
overnment  by  the  great  expenditure  of  the 
war,  and  by  the  fear  that  the  obstinate  cou- 
rage shown  by  the  natives  might  still  encou- 
rage the  Spaniards  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. From  the  letters  of  lord  Mountjoy, 
after  his  return  to  Newry,  it  appears  that 
O'Neill  had  made  several  applications  to  be 
received  to  the  queen's  mercy,  and  that  it 
was  the  dubious  character  of  Elizabeth's  in- 
structions which  alone  hindered  her  lord 


deputy  from  entering  into  more  serious 


ne- 


gotiations with  him.  Thus,  on  the  12th  of 
September,  Mountjoy  wrote  to  sir  Robert 
Cecil,  "  Tyrone  hath  many  ways  made  im- 
portunate means  to  be  received  to  mercy  ; 
but  I  did  still  reject  him,  and  published  it, 
that  her  majesty  had  commanded  me  not  to 
hearken  unto  him,  yet  still  he  continued  to 
urge  me  to  become  a  suitor  to  the  queen  for 
him.  It  is  true,  I  have  been  ever  loth  to 
negotiate  with  him,  any  otherwise  than  with 
my  sword,  because  I  find  it  dangerous  for 
myself,  considering  the  queen's  resolution  ; 
but  upon  the  receipt  of  my  lord  president's 

tories  that  ever  I  did  read  in  that  kind),  the  ample 
relating  whereof  were  an  infinite  task,  yet  will  I  not 
pass  it  over  without  adding  some  few  instances. 
Captain  Trever  and  man?  honest  gentlemen  lying  in 
the  Newry  can  witness,  that  some  old  women  of  those 
porta  were  used  to  make  a  fire  in  the  fields,  and 
divers  little  children  driving  out  the  cattle  in  the  cold 
mornings  and  coming  thither  to  warm  them,  were  by 
them  surprised,  killed,  and  eaten,  which  at  hut  was 
discovered  by  a  great  girl  breaking  from  them  by 
strength  of  her  body,  and  captain  Trever  sending  out 
soldiers  to  know  the  truth,  they  found  the  children's 
skulls  and  bones,  and  apprehended  the  old  women, 
who  were  executed  for  the  fact.  The  captains  of 
Carrickfergus  and  the  adjacent  garrisons  of  the 
northern  parts  can  witness,  that  upon  the  making  of 
peace  ana  receiving  the  rebels  to  mercy,  it  was  a 
common  practice  among  the  common  sort  of  them 
(I  mean  such  as  were  not  sword-men)  to  thrust  long 
needles  into  the  horses  of  our  English  troops,  and 
they  dying  thereupon,  to  be  ready  to  tear  out  one 
another's  throat  for  a  share  of  them.  And  no  spec- 
tacle was  more  frequent  in  the  ditches  of  towns,  and 
especially  in  wasted  countries,  than  to  see  multitudes 
of  these  poor  people  dead  with  their  mouths  all 
coloured  green  by  eating  nettles,  docks,  and  all 
tilings  they  could  rend  up  above  ground.  These  and 
I  vcrv  many  like  lamentable  effects  followed  their  re- 
j  beliion,  and  no  doubt  the  rebels  had  been  utterly 
1  destroyed  by  famine,  had  not  a  general  peace  shortly 
;  followed  Tyrone's  submission." 
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letter  of  a  new  Spanish  invasion,  I  adventured 
thus  far  to  entertain  his  motions,  that  if  he 
would  swear  to  submit  himself  absolutely  to 
her  majesty's  mercy  (if  it  should  please  her 
to  receive  him),  whatsoever  succour  he 
should  receive  in  the  meantime,  I  would 
only  undertake  to  become  a  humble  suitor 
unto  her  majesty  for  him,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing, till  I  knew  her  pleasure  I  would 
not  desist  in  my  prosecution.    This  day  he 

I  sent  one  to  me  agreeing  to  so  much,  but 
withall  propounding  certain  "articles  that  he 
desired  should  be  granted ;  whereupon,  mis- 
liking  that  he  should  in  any  wise  capitulate, 

,  I  commanded  his  messenger  presently  to 
depart,  and  forbade  him  to  send  any  more 
to  me,  and  to  cut  off  all  hope  to  his  party, 

;  I  have  directed  all  the  garrisons  anew  to 

;  proclaim  his  head." 

i  In  the  same  letter  Mountjoy  recommends 
,  the  appointment  of  a  provincial  government 
;  for  Ulster ;  states  his  opinion  that  great  ad- 
I  vantages  would  be  derived  from  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  supreme  government  to  Ath- 
lone,  which  was  more  central  with  respect  to 
the  disaffected  provinces,  and  had  a  readier 
|  communication  with  them,  than  Dublin; 
and  complained  of  his  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing accurate  intelligence.  He  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  agents  hitherto  em- 
ployed in  this  service,  and  adds,  "  If  the 
queen  be  so  confident  of  my  faith,  that  she 
will  be  pleased  to  make  the  best  interpre- 
tations of  what  I  shall  do  therein,  I  should 
be  able  to  do  her  perchance  some  good  ser- 
vice, and  give  mvself  greater  light  of  all 
things  than  now  {  have  ;  but  if  she  mislike 
it,  I  will  only  lay  about  me  with  my  sword, 
though  it  be  in  the  dark."  And  he  con- 
cludes, "  it  is  not  a  letter,  nor  a  reasonable 
book,  that  can  deliver  all  such  conceits  of 
mine  as  I  think  necessary  to  let  you  know 
of  this  kingdom,  wherefore  I  despair  to 
do  it  till  I  may  have  the  happiness  to  see 
you." 

On  the  last  day  of  October  the  lord  de- 
puty received  at  Dublin  queen  Elizabeth's 
own  reply  to  the  various  articles  of  the  let- 
ter just  alluded  to.  The  queen  therein 
expresses  her  acceptance  and  approval  of 
Mountjoy 's  services,  complains  of  the  bur- 
thens sustained  by  her  subjects  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  Irish  war,  urges  the  reform  of 
certain  abuses  in  the  subordinate  offices  of 
the  Irish  government,  which  led  to  a  waste  of 
the  public  money,  gives  him  a  new  assurance 
of  the  trust  she  places  in  him,  giving  him 
:  full  authority  to  use  his  own  agents,  and  fol- 


low his  own  plans  for  obtaining  information 
relating  to  the  enemy,  and  approves  of  his 
removing  his  seat  of  government  to  Athlone. 
"  Lastly,"  she  says,  "  for  Tyrone,  we  do  so 
much  dislike  to  give  him  any  grace,  that  hath 
been  the  only  author  of  so  much  effusion  of 
blood,  and  the  most  ungrateful  viper  to  us 
that  raised  him,  and  one  that  hath  so  often 
deceived  us,  both  when  he  .hath  craved  his 
pardon  and  when  he  hath  received  it  of  us, 
as  when  we  consider  how  much  the  world 
will  impute  to  us  of  weakness  to  show  favour 
to  him  now,  as  if  without  that  we  could  not ! 
give  an  end  to  this  rebellion,  we  still  remain , 
determined  not  to  give  him  grace  in  any  i 
kind.   And  seeing  it  is  unsafe  in  any  prince 
to  make  all  faults  appear  venial,  because 
every  offender  will  thereby  become  insolent, 
and  seeing  in  common  reason  the  cutting  off 
so  many  associates  must  needs  have  left  him 
a  body  without  limbs,  and  so  not  worthy  of 
our  respecting,  we  do  very  well  allow  of  your 
late  rejecting  him.    For  when  we  look  on 
his  manner  of  seeking  mercy  at  all  times  wc 
do  still  certainly  conclude  that  it  is  done! 
upon  some  practice  to  serve  some  present 
turn,  seeing  one  day  he  only  desires  simple 
mercy  for  his  life,  and  another  day  falls  to 
capitulate.  Neither  can  we  see  why  so  much 
depends  upon  his  reduction,  when,  for  aught 
we  know,  no  man  can  advise  us,  if  he  should 
come  in  and  be  at  liberty  hereafter  out  of 
our  hands,  how  we  could  be  so  assured  of 
him  but  that  still  we  must  be  in  doubt  of 
him,  and  at  the  same  charges  we  are  at  to 
contain  him  and  his,  notwithstanding  their 
former  reduction,  which  if  we  must  account  j 
to  be  at  (whomsoever  or  whatsoever  we  re- 
cover), we  shall  take  small  contentment  in 
that  victory  whereof  the  end  would  be  worse 
than  the  beginning.    And  therefore  mistake 
not  this  our  earnestness  in  this  point,  as  if  it 
proceeded  from  any  opinion  that  you  have 
demeaned  yourself  otherwise  than  became 
you  in  the  charge  committed  to  you;  for  we 
would  have  you  know  for  your  comfort  that 
we  approve  all  the  courses  you  have  held 
since  you  took  the  sword  in  your  whole  gov- 
ernment to  have  been  accompanied  with 
diligence,  wisdom,  and  good  successes,  and  so 
wc  accept  the  same  at  your  hands." 

The  strength  of  the  rebellion  was  now 
entirely  broken,  and  O'Neill's  allies  were 
falling  off  from  him  on  every  side.  The  ■ 
very  day  after  Mountjoy  received  this  letter  | 
from  the  queen,  on  the  first  of  November, 
Rory  O'Donnell,  who  was  now  assured  of 
the  death  of  his  brother  in  Spain,  and  who 
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was  anxious  to  secure  the  chieftainship  of 
Tirconnell  against  Nial  Garv,  despatched  a 
messenger  to  Dublin,  announcing  his  deter- 
minations to  make  his  humble  submission, 
and  pleading  respectfully  for  the  queen's 
favour.  His  plea  was,  that  he  had  been 
dragged  unwillingly  into  the  rebellion  by 
his  brother  Hugh,  who  had  even  thrown  him 
into  prison  to  restrain  him  from  becoming  a 
dutiful  subject;  that  his  grandfather  had 
received  distinguished  favours  from  king 
Henry  VIII.,  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  English  crown ;  that  his  pre- 
decessors had  long  served  the  crown  against 
the  O'Neills;  and  that  now  that  his  bro- 
ther's death  had  left  him  absolute  master  of 
his  forces,  he  had  abstained  from  hostilities 
and  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  an- 
nouncing his  wish  to  make  an  unreserved 
submission.  The  lord  deputy  at  this  mo- 
ment, partly  with  a  view  to  the  pacification 
of  this  part  of  the  island,  and  partly  to  visit 
Athlone,  to  prepare  for  establishing  there  the 
seat  of  government,  had  resolved  on  making 
an  immediate  progress  into  Connaught ;  and 
he  sent  O'Donnell  a  protection  that  he  might 
there  repair  to  him  in  person.  Other  chiefs 
followed  the  example  of  O'Donnell ;  and 
O'Neill  appears  to  have  been  so  much 
alarmed  by  these  new  defections,  that,  on 
the  12th  of  November,  he  wrote  to  the  lord 
deputy  by  sir  Garret  Moore,  one  of  the 
Irish  officers  in  the  English  service,  praying 
that  he  also  might  now  be  received  to 
mercy.*    Yet,  not  more  than  a  few  days 

•  This  letter,  preserved  in  Moryson,  deserves  in- 
sertion as  characteristic  of  its  remarkable  writer.  It 
was  worded  as  follows : — 

"  Right  honourable  lord,  your  worthy  endeavours 
in  her  majesty's  sen-ice,  and  process  of  time,  have 
sufficiently  taught  me  how  improvidently  I  have  per- 
severed in  action,  whereas  heretofore,  upon  my  sub- 
mission, I  might  have  hoped  her  majesty  would  have 
received  me  to  her  mercy,  unto  which  action  I  was 
enforced  for  safeguard  of  my  life  only,  which  was  in- 
directly sought  for  by  her  majesty  s  officers,  as  is 
known  to  sundry  persons  of  credit  here,  and  her  sub- 
jects; and  that  before  I  was  proclaimed  traitor  I 
never  sent  letters  into  Spain,  or  received  any  from 
thence,  though  afterwards  I  was  animated  to  con- 
tinue in  action  upon  hope  of  Spanish  aid  and  pro- 
mise of  many  confederates,  of  both  which  being  dis- 
appointed, my  estate  is  greatly  decreased  ;  and  though 
I  might  perhaps  be  able  to  hold  out  for  a  time,  yet 
am  I  weary  ot  the  course  I  held,  and  do  much  re- 
pent me  of  the  same,  most  humbly  and  with  n  penitent 
heart  desiring  and  wishing  to  be  reconciled  to  my 
prince,  and  to  be  received  to  her  majesty's  mercy, 
whom  I  am  right  sorry  1  have  so  much  offended  and 
provoked;  and  yet  I  know  that  her  majesty's  mercy 
is  greater  than  mine  offences,  the  rather  that  at  the 
first  I  did  not  wilfully  oppose  myself  against  her  ma- 


after,  a  letter  from  O'Neill  to  O'Connor 
Sligo,  intercepted  by  the  English  on  Mount-  j 
joy's  progress  to  the  west,  showed  the  senti- 
ments which  had  determined  him  to  submit. 
He  was  evidently  alarmed  at  the  inclination 
shown  by  O'Donnell  and  other  chiefs  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  English  govern- 
ment, and  feared  that  he  would  thus  be  left 
alone  to  shift  for  himself;  and  he  therefore  i 
assumed  the  right,  as  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gent confederacy,  to  make  terms  for  them  all.  j 
"We  have  remained  in  Fermanagh  well  nigh 
this  quarter  of  a  year,"  he  said  to  O'Connor  i 
Sligo,  "and  have  often  written  unto  you  \ 
and  to  O'Donnell's  son  (Rory  O'Donnell), 
and  requested  you  to  come  and  see  us  near  | 
Lough  Erne  concerning  our  councils  either  ! 
for  peace  or  war,  and  neither  of  you  came 
thither  to  meet  us.    We  thought  that  you,  . 
and  O'Donnell's  son,  and  O'Rourke,  and  • 
O'Connor  Hoe,  and  ourselves,  as  many  of  us 
as  are  of  our  faction,  would  have  maintained 
war  for  a  great  time,  and  to  that  end  we  , 
came  to  these  parts,  and  have  forgone  so  , 
many  of  our  own  people  as  have  not  risen 
with  us;  but  seeing  that  O'Rourke  (if  it  be 
true)  and  O'Connor  have  received  protection, 
and  that  every  one  doth  make  peace  for  ', 
himself,  we  may  all  easily  be  deemed  men 
broken  and  not  substantial  in  war.  But 
concerning  our  council  and  advice  which 
you  write  for,  our  advice  unto  you  is  neither 
to  make  peace  nor  cessation,  but  that  peace  j 
or  cessation  which  shall  be  made  by  all  our  J 
consents  and  agreements ;  and  if  you  do  j 

jesty,  but  for  safety  of  my  life  was  driven  into  action 
as  aforesaid  ;  and  tor  my  continuance  therein,  I  sub- 
mit myself  to  her  majesty's  mercy  and  grace,  ac- 
knowledging her  majesty  alone  to  be  my  natural  !  j 
prince,  and  myself  her  unworthy  subject    But  if 
her  highness  will  vouchsafe,  of  her  accustomed 
grace,  to  grant  not  only  pardon  to  me,  my  kinsmen, 
and  followers,  and  unto  mine  adherents,  in  their  own 
names,  and  upon  their  several  submissions,  but  also 
to  restore  me  and  them  to  our  pristine  blood  and 
possession,  I  will  from  henceforth  both  renounce  all 
other  princes  for  her,  and  serve  her  highness  the  re-  I 
sidue  of  my  life,  humbly  requesting,  even  of  your  ! 
honour,  now  that  you  have  brought  me  so  low,  to  j 
remember  I  am  a  nobleman,  and  to  take  compassion  | 
on  me,  that  the  overthrow  of  mv  house  and  posterity  1 
may  be  prevented  by  your  good  means  and  honour- 
able care  towards  her  majesty  for  me,  which  with  all 
humility  I  desire  and  will  accept  And  for  the  better 
doing  hereof,  if  your  lordship  do  mislike  any  of  the 
articles  which  I  did  send  unto  you,  I  pray  your 
lordship  to  appoint  either  some  of  the  privy  council, 
or  some  gentlemen  of  worth,  to  confer  with  me;  and 
your  lordship  shall  find  me  conformable  to  reform 
them.    The  twelfth  of  November,  1692. 

«  High  Tyrone." 
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otherwise,  stand  to  the  hazard  yourselves, 
for  you  shall  not  have  my  consent  there- 
unto." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  O'Sul- 
livan,  Tyrrel,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  insur- 
rection in  the  south,  found  their  way  to  the 
north;  and  they  appear  all  to  have  gone  to 
O'Rourkc,  who  was  the  only  chieftain  whose 
rebellion  was  at  this  moment  formidable.  It 
was  chiefly  the  confidence  he  placed  in 
O'Rourke,  that  made  O'Neill  retire  to  the 
fastnesses  of  Lough  Erne,  when  driven  out  of 
Tyrone;  and  his  firmness,  combined  with  the 
slightaccession  of  strength  brought  by  O'Sul- 
livan  and  his  companions,  appears  to  have 
raised  the  courage  of  that  chieftain  to  hold  out 
a  little  longer;  at  least  we  hear  of  no  further 
offers  of  submission  during  the  winter. 

The  lord-deputy  was  now  advancing  into 
Connaught.    He  reached  Athlone,  which 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  government  of  that 
province,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  was 
there  met  by  sir  Oliver  Lambert,  who  had 
just  driven  O'Neill's  Mac  William  out  of 
Mayo.    At  Athlone,  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember,  Rory   O'Donnell   and  O'Connor 
Sligo  presented  themselves  to  her  majesty's 
grace.    Both  of  thein  pleaded  that  they  had 
been  first  dragged   into  rebellion  against 
their  will,  made  solemn  promises  of  future 
loyalty,  and  begged  that  they  might  be  taken 
into  favour  and  restored  to  their  patrimo- 
nies.   The  prayer  of  O'Donnell  created  a 
difficulty  which  appears  to  have  given  con- 
siderable embarrassment  to  the  government. 
In  the  heat  of  the  rebellion  Nial  Garv 
O'Donnell  had  remained   faithful   to  the 
English  interests,  had  rendered  considerable 
service  to  the  crown,  and  in  return  had  re- 
ceived grants  or  promises  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  O'Donncll's  territory.  Rory 
O'Donnell  was  anxious  to  obtain  from  the 
crown  the  whole  of  his  brother's  patrimony, 
and  he  now  brought  against  his  kinsman  a 
charge  of  having  secretly  conspired  with  his 
brother  to  rise  against  the  government  on 
the  arrival  of  a  new  army  of  Spaniards  in 
the  north.    It  appears  that  Nial  Garv  had 
given  considerable  dissatisfaction   to  the 
English,  by  allowing  some  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs  to  escape  by  his  collusion,  and  that 
they  were  discontented  with  his  irregular 
and  unmanageable  character.    In  fact  the 
Irish  who  served  the  English  at  tins  time,  by 
their  greediness  after  the  spoils  of  their  coun- 
trymen, seem  to  have  given  the  government 
more  trouble  than  those  who  served  against 
them.    In  a  letter  to  Mountjoy,  in  which  he 
388 


professes  to  give  "  a  little  discourse  touching 
Nial  Garv  and  those  Irish,  whom  I  must  ' 
freely  confess  I  am  more  to  seek  in  what 
sort  to  govern  and  use,  to  the  benefit  of  her 
majesty's  service  and  discharge  of  my  own 
duty,  than  in  any  other  point  of  the  whole  | 
business,"  Sir  Henry  Docwra  made  a  plain  i 
statement  of  the  difficulties  relating  to  that 
chieftain,  with  whom  he  had,  from  his  pecu- 
liar position  in  the  north,  been  constantly  in 
intimate    communication.      "  Nial's  first 
coining  without  compulsion,"  he  says,  "  his 
bringing  us  to  Liflbrd,  his  services  many 
times  commendably  performed  in  his  own 
person,  the   furtherance  he  gave   us  for 
planting  at  Donegal,  the  help  he  gave  our 
men  in  their  greatest  want,  when  O'Donnell 
besieged  them,  the  loss  of  his  brother  in  , 
that  service,  the  trial  of  his  fidelity  by  stand- 
ing firm  in  so  dangerous  a  time,  and,  lastly,  i 
the  goods  he  forsook  of  his  own  to  serve  the 
queen  for  half-pay,  are  arguments  neither 
untruly   gathered  nor  unjustly  alleged,  to 
make  much  in  his  favour.    On  the  other  ; 
side,  his  extreme  pride,  ambition,  and  insati- 1 
able  covetousness,  his  want  of  any  knowledge 
when  he  is  well  dealt  withall,  his  importu- 
nity in  all  things,  right  or  wrong,  his  con- 
tinual begging  and  unprofitable  wasting  ol 
whatsoever  he  gets,  his  aptness  to  desperate 
and  unspeakable  discontent  for  trifles  of  no 
worth,  his  facility  to  be  misliked  by  men  of 
best  quality,  and  his  underhand  juggling 
(which  is  too  apparent  by  many  indices)  with 
the  rebels,  he  is  truly  to  be  charged  with- 
all, as  the  other  services  are  to  be  acknow- 
ledged. And  yet  to  discountenance  him  and 
challenge  him  of  those  faults,  were  to  raise 
a  new  war,  and  to  drive  the  whole  country, 
in  an  unseasonable  time,  to  an  obdurate 
alienation  of  mind  from  all  English  govern- 
ment." 

The  sequel  of  Docwra's  letter  is  inter- 
esting, as  showing  us  the  secret  feeling  be- 
tween the  Irish,  who  served  the  English 
crown,  who  were  in  this  particular  case  Nial 
Garv's  followers,  and  the  English  who  em- 
ployed them ;  feelings  which  must  naturally 
have  subsided  into  settled  distrust  and  hatred. 
"  To  discharge  his  people,"  he  says,  "  we 
shall  find  a  singular  want  for  spial  of  many 
things  which  they  give  us  light  of,  so  should 
we  likewise  for  gathering  of  preys  when- 
soever we  go  a  journey ;  and,  be»ides,  the 
arms  they  have  got  amongst  us,  and  the 
charge  they  have  put  her  majesty  unto,  the 
one  would  hardly  be  recovered  out  of  their 
hands,  and  the  other  not  unworthily  thought 
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to  be  an  ill  piece  of  service  to  make  utterly 
lost.  Again,  on  the  other  side,  they  give 
continual  advertisement,  as  well  from  us  to 
the  rebels  as  from  them  to  us.  Forts  or 
places  of  strength  alone  by  themselves  they 
neither  will  nor  dare  abide  in  without  help. 
To  make  their  peace  with  O'Donnell  they 
shall  ever  find  difficulty.  To  join  with  the 
Spaniards,  if  any  come  near  to  those  parts, 
they  may  if  they  will,  and  will  undoubtedly 
if  they  be  never  so  little  discontented.  In 
these  inconveniences  on  the  one  side,  and 
necessity  on  the  other,  I  see  not  in  my  judg- 
ment any  better  course  to  be  held  than  to 
temporize  somewhat,  to  feed  their  humours 
awhile,  though  it  be  chargeable  to  the  queen, 
and  to  mingle  lenity  and  severity  so  as  some 
be  punished  for  these  notorious  abuses  when 
they  are  apparently  (i.e.  clearly)  proved,  let 
him  rage  and  storm  while  he  will,  and  others 
winked  at  whose  faults  are  apparent,  and  yet 
more  closely  carried  from  direct  and  manifest 
proofs  by  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  there- 
withall  to  get,  what  by  fair  means  and  by 
force  (as  I  see  but  occasion  to  temper  them), 
the  best  pledges  he  (Nial  Garv)  hath  for 
himself  and  the  best  of  his  people  into  my 
hands,  and  being  once  possessed  of  them  to 
keep  them  till  I  see  greater  cause  of  assur- 
ance of  his  fidelity,  or  at  the  least  less  occa- 
sion of  suspicion,  which  course  I  am  already 
entered  into  under  a  good  colour,  as  having 
taken  his  second  son  (the  elder  was  at  Dub- 
lin), together  with  two  more  of  the  chiefest 
men  about  him,  with  his  own  consent,  in  the 
name  of  pledges  for  others,  but  in  truth  most 
of  all  for  myself." 

After  evading  the  difficulty  thus  presented 
by  putting  off  the  consideration  of  it  to  a 
future  period,  Mountjoy  proceeded  to  Gal- 
way,  where  he  kept  his  Christmas,  and  at 
which  place  he  received  the  submission  of 
O'Connor  Roe,  the  O'Flahertys,  the  Mac 
Dermotts,  and  all  the  insurgent  chiefs  of 
Connaught  except  O'Rourke.  This  "  proud, 
insolent,  faithless"  chief,  as  Moryson  terms 
bin),  had  petitioned  to  be  received  to  mercy, 
but  the  arrival  of  Tyrrell  and  O'Sullivan,  the 
exhortations  probably  of  O'Neill,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary strength  of  O'Rourke's  country, 
had  afterwards  decided  him  to  continue  in 
arms.  O'Rourke  bad  now  been  joined  also  by 
the  fugitive  Maguire,  and  the  queen's  Ma- 
guire  was  established  in  possession  of  Fer- 
managh. It  was  under  the  standard  of 
O'Rourke  that  the  remains  of  the  insurrec- 
tion were  thus  united,  and  they  occupied  the 
mouutainous  districts  between  Lough  Alien 


and  Lough  Erne.    Before  Mountjoy  left 
Connaught,  Rory  O'Donnell  and  O'Connor 
Sligo  undertook  to  march  with  their  forces 
through  Leitrim  into  O'Rourke's  strongholds, 
while  the  lord  deputy  reinforced  sir  Oliver  i 
Lambert,  to  enable  him  to  march  against  the 
rebels  from  the  south.     Their  combined ' 
movements  were  to  be  made  towards  spring,  j 
when  the  lord  deputy  proposed  to  march  j 
again  into  Ulster,  and  hunt  the  O'Neill  out 
of  his  hiding  place.    After  remaining  some 
weeks  at  Dublin  to  attend  to  the  minor  du- 
ties of  his  government,  and  to  mature  his 
plans,   Mountjoy  proceeded   towards  the 
northern  province  in  the  middle  of  March, 
1603. 

It  appears  that  O'Neill,  reduced  to  a  po- 
sition of  great  distress,  had  now  become  im- 
portunate in  his  applications  for  terms  of 
submission,  and  that  a  constant  intercommu- 
nication of  opinions,  counsels,  and  orders  on 
this  subject  was  kept  up  between  the  lord 
deputy  and  the  English  court.  To  carry  on 
the  negotiations  with  better  effect  Mountjoy 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  house  of  sir  Gar- 
ret Moore,  at  Mellifont,  in  Meath.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  O'Neill's  sub- 
mission had  hitherto  been  the  strong  repug- 
nance of  the  queen  to  admit  of  any  suit  in  I 
his  favour;  but  Elizabeth  now  lay  on  her 
deathbed,  and  by  the  continued  representa- 
tions of  Mountjoy  and  Cecil  her  objections 
were  at  length  overcome,  although  she  was 
still  desirous  that  he  should  be  deprived  of 
his  old  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  that  his 
power  should  be  considerably  circumscribed, 
bhe  was  finally,  however,  induced  to  refer 
the  whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of  her  lord 
deputy,  who,  on  the  25th  of  March,  ex- 
pressed his  views  as  follows  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil:— "I  think  it  best,"  he  says,  "if  it 
please  her  majesty,  to  receive  him  to  mercy, 
so  that  first  his  submission  be  made  in  as 
humble  sort  and  as  much  for  her  majesty's 
honour  as  can  be  devised,  and  then  that  she 
assure  him  of  absolute  forgiveness  and  for- 
getting of  his  faults,  and  as  much  honour  and 
profits  as  he  had  before,  provided  that  we 
take  from  him  (as  much  as  possibly  we  may), 
those  locks  wherein  his  chiefest  strength  lies; 
otherwise  I  am  persuaded  either  the  queen 
shall  not  serve  her  own  turn  by  him  if  she 
keep  him  prisoner,*  or  he  will  serve  his  turn 
if  he  live  at  liberty  and  ever  have  animum 

*  One  of  the  plans  proposed  by  Elizabeth  was,  to 
induce  O'Neill  to  come  to  Dublin  under  the  assurance  | 
of  pardon  for  his  life,  and  there  to  place  him  under 
arrest,  and  keep  him  a  prisoner  during  her  pleasure. 
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revertendi,  an  affection  to  relapse."  The 
queen  had  proposed  that  he  should  lose  his 
title  of  earl,  and  receive  the  subordinate  one 
of  baron  of  Dungannon,  to  which  Mountjoy 
objected,  because,  says  he,  in  restoring  him 
to  the  earldom  of  Tyrone,  "  you  do  but  give 
him  a  title  which  he  did  shake  off  as  a  mark 
of  his  bondage,  and  that  which  he  falls  from 
(the  O'Neill),  to  accept  this,  be  did  as  much 
prefer  before  this  as  the  estate  of  an  absolute 
prince  before  the  condition  of  a  subject,  and 
it  is  the  name  of  O'Neill,  with  which  he 
hath  done  so  much  mischief,  that  is  fatal  and 
odious,  and  not  the  name  of  Tyrone,  which 
he  was  fain  to  leave  before  he  could  have 
power  to  become  a  rebel.  For,  believe  me, 
out  of  my  experience,  the  titles  of  our  hon- 
ours do  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  them 
in  this  country,  and  if  you  give  him  the  same 
degree,  but  with  another  name,  it  may  be 
thought  a  condition  rather  by  him  obtained 
than  by  us  imposed,  especially  if  he  enjoyeth 
his  country.  And,  lastly,  if  you  make  him 
only  baron  of  Dungannon,  you  leave  in  him 
a  spur  to  discontentment,  without  any  great- 
er bridle  from  doing  hurt,  for  his  power  will 
be  never  the  less,  and  yet  he  that  doth  not 
sit  easily  will  ever  think  of  another  seat, 
md  his  own  title  will  the  more  run  in  his 
nind  the  more  he  is  unsatisfied  with  this 
new." 

As  far  as  Elizabeth  was  concerned  the 
lord  deputy  was  under  no  further  control,  for 
that  great  monarch  had  expired  the  day  be- 
fore this  letter  was  written.  After  the  letter 
was  dispatched  Mountjoy  sent  sir  William 
I  Godolpnin  and  sir  Garret  Moore  to  confer  with 
O'Neill,  and  gave  them  the  necessary  pro- 
tections for  that  chief  and  his  companions,  if 
he  agreed  to  repair  to  Mellifont.  On  the 
night  of  the  27th  Moore  had  an  interview 
with  O'Neill,  who  was  now  rendered  suffi- 
ciently tractable,  and  who  gladly  accepted 
the  protections  and  agreed  to  repair  to  the 
lord  deputy. 

It  was  late  wis  same  night  (the  27th  of 
March),  that  a  private  messenger  conveyed 
to  the  lord  deputy  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  queen's  death.  This  important  news  was, 
by  Mountjoy 's  orders,  kept  in  strict  secrecy, 
for  there  was  a  general,  though  indefinite, 
anticipation,  that  that  event  would  be  the 
signal  for  some  extraordinary  change,  and 
he  was  now  eager  to  bring  the  treaty  with 
the  "  arch-traitor,"  as  he  was  called,  to  a 
conclusion.  Messengers  were,  therefore, 
sent  to  the  commissioners  with  O'Neill  to 
find  excuses  for  hurrying  him  to  a  resolu- 
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tion,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of 
March  they  brought  him  to  Mellifont,  where 
he  made  his  humble  submission  to  the  lord 
deputy,  remaining  on  his  knees  upwards  of 1  1 
an  hour.  After  acknowledging  the  greatness 
of  his  offences  against  the  queen  and  her 
throne,  and  the  low  condition  to  which  he  < 
had  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  his  re- 1 
bellious  conduct,  he  offered  himself  as  a 
humble  supplicant  for  the  queen's  mercy, 
and  prayed  that  he  might  be  restored  to  the 
dignity  of  a  subject,  and  to  the  honours  and 
estates  which  he  confessed  that  he  had  justly 
forfeited,  promising  that  in  future  he  would 
ever  serve  the  crown  with  zeal  and  fidelity. 
He  utterly  renounced  the  title  of  O'Neill, 
with  all  its  attributes  and  authority;  abjured 
all  foreign  power,  and  all  dependency  but  on 
the  crown  of  England ;  resigned  all  claim  to 
any  lands  but  such  as  should  be  conferred 
upon  him  by  letters  patent;  and  promised  to 
assist  with  all  his  influence  in  abolishing  bar- 
barous customs  and  establishing  law  and  ci- 
vility among  his  people.  The  lord  deputy,  < 
on  the  part  of  the  queen,  promised  a  full  par- 
don to  him  and  all  his  followers,  and  assured 
him  of  the  restoration  of  his  blood  and  hon- 
ours, with  a  new  patent  for  his  lands,  ex- 
cept some  portions  reserved  for  certain  chief- 
tains received  into  favour,  and  for  the  use  of 
English  garrisons.  In  his  present  broken 
fortunes  the  earl  of  Tyrone  willingly  con- 
sented to  these  reservations,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  he  delivered  his  submission  in  writ- 
ing. On  the  3rd  of  April  Tyrone  rode  with 
the  deputy  and  council  to  Drogheda,  and 
they  proceeded  from  thence  to  Dublin  on 
the  4th. 

The  day  after  their  arrival  in  Dublin  dis- 
patches arrived  for  Mountjoy,  acquainting 
him  with  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  accession  of  king  James,  and  directing 
him  to  proclaim  the  new  monarch.  The  lord 
deputy  immediately  made  known  the  con- 
tents of  his  dispatches  to  the  councillors  of 
state  and  the  noblemen,  knights,  and  chief 
commanders  of  the  English  forces,  who  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  in  Dublin  castle  for 
that  purpose.  Among  them  appeared  the 
earl  of  Tyrone,  who  was  now  received  ac-  | 
cording  to  the  rank  of  his  restored  English 
title,  and  upon  whom,  as  was  natural  in  such 
peculiar  circumstances,  all  eyes  were  turned. 
When  the  announcement  of  the  queen's 
death  was  made  he  was  observed  to  burst 
suddenly  into  tears.  The  Irish  chieftain  said 
that  he  was  unable  to  contain  his  grief  at  the 
loss  of  a  mistress  whose  moderation  and  clem- 
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ency  had  at  length  caused  him  to  regard  as 
a  generous  benefactress.  But  his  enemies 
imputed  his  tears  to  a  different  cause.  They 
said  that  he  was  mortified  at  his  own  hasty 
submission,  and  that  he  regretted  that  he 
had  not  held  out  a  few  days  longer,  when  he 
might  have  benefited  by  the  change,  at  least 
to  make  better  terms.  However,  on  the  6th 
of  April  he  renewed  his  submission  to  king 
James  in  the  same  terms  as  he  had  made  it  to 
queen  Elizabeth;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Spain,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  his  submission,  and  requesting 
him  to  send  back  his  son  Henry  O'Neill,  who 


had  been  for  some  time  resident  at  the  Span- 
ish court.  The  lord  deputy  then  gave  him  a 
new  protection,  to  serve  till  he  had  sued  out 
his  pardon,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  his  own 
country  "  to  settle  the  same,  and  to  keep  his 
friends  and  former  confederates  in  bettei 
order  upon  this  change  of  the  state." 

Thus  was  the  great  rebellion,  which,  tor- 
menting the  latter  years  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
had  called  for  an  unexampled  expenditure 
of  English  money  and  blood,  while  it  agi- 
tated every  part  of  Ireland,  and  reduced  its 
finest  provinces  to  a  desert,  brought  at  length 
to  a  close. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


RKRP.T.UOt'S  CONDICT  OF  THE  CITIES  OF  MI  NSTER 
CHICHESTER;  FUOUT  OF  TUK 

HILE  the  north  appear- 
ed thus  tranquillized, 
new  troubles  threatened 
Munster,  where  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  agents  had 
been  active  in  stirring  up 
a  spirit  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm. They  had  been 
especially  successful  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns,  which  had  during 
the  last  two  years  manifested  strong  signs  of 
disaffection  to  Elizabeth's  government.  A  re- 
port was  widely  spread  that  king  James  was 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Romish  faith,  and 
many  went  so  far  as  to  believe  that  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  throne  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  form 
of  worship.  The  feeling  thus  spread  abroad 
in  the  southern  province,  where  the  priests 
had  been  busiest,  closely  resembled  that 
which  was  shown  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI., 
and  the  catholic  party,  which  possessed  the 
chief  power  in  several  of  the  cities  of  the 
south,  were  rendered  so  imprudent  by  their 
zeal  that  they  proclaimed  the  change  before 
they  had  received  the  proper  orders,  or  were 
aware  whether  king  James  was  a  catholic  or 
a  protestant. 

Mountjoy  considered  the  rebellion  so  far 
at  an  end  that  he  was  demanding  the  per- 
mission to  return  to  England  and  repose 
'  after  his  labours.    On  the  12th  of 
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April  he  received  letters  from  Carew,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  last  of  the  rebels  of  Mun- 
ster, Mac  Maurice,  was  blocked  up  in  his 
castle  of  Ballingarry,  and  on  the  point  of  sur- 
render; and  three  days  afterwards  O'Rourke, 
the  last  of  the  insurgent  chiefs  of  the  north, 
made  his  submission.  The  lord  deputy  was 
already  preparing  to  leave  Ireland  when,  on 
the  16th  of  the  same  month,  he  received  an 
insidious  letter  from  the  mayor  or  governor  of 
Cork,  excusing  himself  for  having  deferred  the 
proclamation  of  the  new  monarch,  alleging  as 
a  cause  for  delay  the  wish  to  perform  that 
ceremony  with  more  solemnity,  and  at  the 
same  time  complaining  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
fort,  and  praying  that  it  might  be  delivered 
up  to  the  custody  of  himself  and  the  citizens, 
who,  he  said,  "  would  keep  the  same  for  his 
majesty  at  their  own  peril."  This  was  fol- 
lowed the  same  day  by  alarming  letters  from 
various  parts  of  Munster.  One  of  these  in- 
formed Mountjoy  that  the  citizens  of  Water- 
ford  had  broken  open  the  doors  of  the  hos- 
pital, that  they  had  introduced  a  popish 
priest,  Dr.  White,  to  officiate  at  St.  Patrick's 
church,  and  that,  having  taken  from  the  sex- 
ton the  keys  of  the  cathedral,  they  had  "  mu- 
tinously" set  up  the  celebration  of  mass,  and 
done  "many  insolencies  in  that  kind."  From 
another  he  learnt  that,  at  Kilkenny,  a  Do- 
minican friar,  assisted  by  some  of  the  town, 
had  proceeded  to  the  Black  Friars,  then  used 
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as  a  session  house,  where  they  had  broken 
open  the  doors,  pulled  down  the  benches  and 
seats  of  justice,  and  built  an  altar  in  their 
place ;  and  that  they  had  taken  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  abbey  in  the  name  of  this  Do- 
minican and  his  brothers. 

When  Mountjoy  solicited  the  permission 
to  return  to  England  he  sent  for  sir  George 
Carew  from  Munster  to  govern  Ireland  during 
his  absence,  and  he  appointed  two  commis- 
sioners, sir  Charles  Wilmott  and  sir  George 
Thornton,  for  the  temporary  government  of 
the  southern  province.  From  them  he  soon 
learnt  that  Cork,  which,  as  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  province,  ought  to  have  been 
foremost  in  loyalty,  had  not  only  been  first 
in  setting  the  example  of  turbulence,  but 
that  it  had  gone  farthest  in  reckless  turbu- 
lence. The  citizens  of  Cork,  it  appeared, 
had  not  only  deferred  the  proclamation  of 
king  James's  accession,  but  they  had  abso- 
lutely refused  to  proclaim  him.  They  had 
taken  up  arms,  and  placed  guards  upon  their 
gates;  they  had,  in  scornful  language,  for- 
bidden the  commissioners  to  publish  the  pro- 
clamation, and  they  had  arrested  the  boats 
laden  with  ammunition  and  provision  for  the 
fort*,  and  carried  their  cargoes  into  the  city 
storehouses.  In  this  emergency  the  commis- 
sioners, accompanied  by  the  lord  Roche  and 
about  eight  hundred  persons  of  the  country, 
had  proceeded  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near  the 
city  and  there  published  the  proclamation, 
and  they  had  supplied  the  fort  with  victuals 
and  munition  from  Kinsale.  Quick  on  the 
heels  of  this  intelligence  came  other  letters, 
stating  that  the  citizens  of  Limerick,  with 
their  priests,  had  entered  into  all  the  churches 
of  that  city,  and  there  had  erected  altars  and 
restored  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church ;  and 
that  the  citizens  of  Wexford  had  done  the 
same,  and  the  latter  wrote  to  the  lord  deputy 
excusing  themselves  by  the  current  report 
that  king  James  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  lord  deputy  was  astonished  and  pro- 
voked at  this  mutinous  spirit  of  the  cities  of 
the  south ;  but  he  resolved  to  give  it  no  time 
to  gather  a  dangerous  head.  He  wrote  to 
the  mayors,  announcing  his  intention  of 
marching  with  an  army  to  assist  them  in  en- 
forcing the  observation  of  the  law — it  was 
those  municipal  rulers  who  in  most  places 
had  taken  the  lead  in  sedition ;  he  told  them, 
that  he  "  marvelled  at  their  simplicity,"  in 
allowing  themselves  to  be  so  far  led  astray 
"  by  lying  priests;"  and  charging  them  all 
on  their  utmost  peril,  to  restore  the  churches 
to  the  ministers  who  had  been  appointed  to 
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them  by  the  crown,  and  to  abolish  the 
popish  observances  which  they  had  so  con- 
tumaciously resumed.  Some  of  the  cities 
were  humbled  by  Mountjoy 's  rebuke,  and 
gave  him  no  farther  provocation  ;  but  the 
citizens  of  Cork  persisted  in  their  violent 
courses,  although  they  at  last  proclaimed  the 
king ;  they  took  possession  of  the  protestant 
churches,  and  defaced  the  texts  of  scripture, 
which,  according  to  protestant  usage,  were 
pasted  on  the  walls ;  a  pretended  legate  of 
the  pope,  with  a  numerous  body  of  priests, 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  consecrate  the 
cathedral,  and  sang  mass  there  publicly, 
while  the  townsmen  placed  guards  of  armed 
men  at  the  church  doors  ;  and  the  latter  ■ 
swore  on  the  sacrament,  that  they  would  : 
spend  their  lives  and  goods  in  defence  of 
the  Romish  religion.  They  then  proceeded  1 
to  annoy  and  persecute  the  English  pro- 
testant*, refused  to  take  the  new  coinage 
issued  by  Elizabeth,  practised  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  fort,  and  insisted  that  all 
English  soldiers  should  be  removed  out  of  ' 
their  liberties.  Mountjoy  wrote  a  severe  j 
letter  to  the  mayor,  enjoining  him  and  the 
citizens  to  desist  from  their  "  seditious  inso- 
lences," and  threatening  "  to  use  his  ma- 
jesty's sword  and  power  to  suppress  the 
same."  In  reply,  the  mayor  and  his  brethren 
excused  themselves  for  hindering  the  trans- 
portation of  powder  and  munition  from  the 
king's  storehouse  in  the  city  to  the  fort,  on 
the  plea  "  that  in  regard  they  wondered  so 
great  a  proportion  should  be  carried  to  the 
fort  where  no  artillery  was  yet  planted, 
especially  as  the  quantities  formerly  issued 
being  not  yet  spent,  or  any  service  being  in 
hand,  they,  fearing  the  commissioners  pur- 
posed to  assault  the  town,  or  at  least  to 
starve  them,  were  enforced  thereby  to  make 
stay  of  the  said  munition  till  his  lordship's 
pleasure  were  further  known."  They  com- 
plained "  that  they  had  received  rebuke  from 
his  lordship  concerning  certain  insolencies, 
but  could  not  call  to  mind  any  particular 
wherein  they  had  offended  the  state,  except 
that  be  an  offence,  after  many  abuses  and 
wrongs  done  them,  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
to  preserve  themselves  and  keep  the  city  for 
the  kings  majesty  in  those  doubtful  times 
(as  they  termed  them)."  Finally,  they  as- 
serted, "that,  touching  the  point  of  religion, 
they  only  exercised  now  publicly  that  which 
ever  before  they  had  been  suffered  to  exer- 
cise privately,  and  as  their  public  prayers 
gave  public  testimony  of  their  faithful  hearts 
to  the  king's  royal  majesty,  so  they  were 
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tied  to  be  no  less  careful  to  manifest  their 
duties  to  Almighty  God,  in  which  they 
would  never  be  dissembling  temporisers." 
But  a  few  days  after  this,  when  the  commis- 
sioners of  Munster  with  the  forces  at  their 
command  encamped  before  the  city,  the 
citizens  armed  and  placed  their  guards  and 
watchers  as  against  an  enemy,  and  acts  of 
hostility  were  committed,  in  which  several 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  Letters  from  the 
bishop  of  Cork  at  the  same  time  informed 
the  deputy,  that  a  popish  priest  in  Cork  had 
preached  a  seditious  sermon,  in  which  he 
taught,  that  no  one  could  be  a  lawful  king 
who  was  not  appointed  by  the  pope,  and 
sworn  to  maintain  the  religion  of  Rome. 
He  further  stated  that  the  citizens,  by  reso- 
lution taken  in  a  public  council  with  their 
priests,  had  invited  all  the  towns  and  ci- 
ties to  assist  them  in  the  defence  of  the 
catholic  faith,  and  that  they  had  not  only 
stayed  the  king's  munitions,  but  had  laid 
them  up  in  their  own  storehouses  and  im- 
prisoned the  clerk  who  kept  them.  Thus 
were  the  great  cities  of  Munster  hurrying 
blindly  into  what  threatened  to  be  a  violent 
rebellion. 

Mountjoy  was  now,  however,  advancing 
rapidly  to  crush  it.  Having  collected  a  force 
of  about  five  thousand  men,  he  marched  into 
Munster  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  on 
the  fourth  of  that  month  established  his  camp 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford.  On 
his  way,  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
citizens  of  Wexford  had  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  his  directions,  and  restored  their 
churches  to  the  English  ministers.  The 
citizens  of  Waterford  were  more  contu- 
macious. They  expressed  their  willingness 
to  receive  Mountjoy  and  his  retinue  into 
the  town,  but  they  refused  to  admit  any  of 
his  forces.  Their  chiefs,  however,  attended 
the  lord  deputy  in  his  camp,  and  having 
obtained  the  lord  deputy's  protection,  they 
brought  with  them  the  Jesuit,  Dr.  White, 
who  had  been  the  chief  preacher  of  sedi- 
tion, with  a  young  Dominican  friar,  that 
these  might  argue  their  cause  and  maintain 
them  in  what  they  had  done.  The  two 
priests  marched  into  the  English  camp  in 
their  robes,  carrying  a  small  crucifix  raised 
before  them,  which  caused  so  much  excite- 
ment among  the  soldiers,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  hide  the  crucifix  in  one  of 
their  pockets,  and  even  their  robes  made 
them  an  object  of  insult.  When  they  were 
introduced  into  the  lord  deputy's  tent,  Dr. 
White  "was  bold  to  maintain  dangerous  and 
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erroneous  positions,"  which  Mountjoy,  who 
was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  soldier,  "did  most 
learnedly  confute."  But  the  citizens  were 
utterly  abashed,  when,  upon  White  citing  a 
passage  of  St.  Augustin,  the  lord  deputy, 
who  had  the  book  in  his  tent,  produced  it, 
and  convicted  the  priest  of  falsifying  his 
author,  "  for,  howsoever  his  very  words 
were  found  there,  yet  they  were  set  down 
by  way  of  an  assertion  which  St.  Augustine 
confuted  in  the  discourse  following."  The 
priests  thus  defeated,  the  citizens  now  came 
forward  and  insisted  that  by  king  John's 
charter  they  were  justified  in  refusing  to 
admit  the  king's  troops ;  to  which  Mount- 
joy replied  that  their  charter  was  no  justi- 
fication when  they  were  in  open  rebellion, 
and  "  in  a  word  told  them  that  if  they  did 
not  presently  open  their  ports  to  him  and 
the  forces  with  him,  he  would  cut  king 
John's  charter  in  pieces  with  king  James's 
sword,  and,  if  he  entered  the  town  by  force, 
he  would  ruin  it,  and  strew  salt  upon  the 
ruins. 

This  energetic  threat  completely  daunted 
the  citizens  of  Waterford,  and  they  made  no 
further  opposition  to  the  entry  of  the  sol- 
diers into  the  city.  Mountjoy  immediately 
suppressed  all  public  exercise  of  the  Romish 
religion,  restored  the  churches  to  the  Eng- 
lish ministers,  and  took  from  the  chief 
citizens  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty 
and  an  abjuration  of  any  dependency  on 
foreign  potentates.  Both  here  and  at  Kil- 
kenny he  abstained  from  inflicting  any  pun- 
ishment for  the  seditious  conduct  of  the  in- 
habitants, leaving  them  to  the  king's  judg- 
ment for  their  charter,  lives,  and  goods. 
He  then  placed  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  men 
in  Waterford  to  hold  the  citizens  in  awe, 
and  marched  to  Cork.  Although  the  citi- 
zens of  Cork  had  set  at  defiance  the  army 
of  Munster  by  which  their  city  was  now 
invested,  and  had  proceeded  to  various  acts 
of  hostility,  yet  no  sooner  did  the  lord 
deputy  appear,  than,  alarmed  at  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Waterford,  they  threw  open  their 
gates  and  offered  no  opposition  to  the  entry 
of  his  soldiers.  Mountjoy  proceeded  with- 
out delay,  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  lute  proceedings  of 
the  citizens,  he  seized  upon  a  few  of  the 
ringleaders  and  caused  them  to  be  hanged  ; 
some  others,  including  the  recorder,  he  com- 
mitted to  prison,  to  be  tried  by  course  of 
law  ;*  he  then  restored  the  churches  to  the 

•  The  recorder,  Mead,  was  acquitted  by  the  par- 
tiality of  the  jury  which  tried  him.   Moryaon  observe*. 
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protectants,  as  at  Waterford,  exacted  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  the  abjuration  of 
foreign  powers,  and  left  them  to  the  king's 
mercy  for  their  charters  and  liberties.  He 
placed  a  strong  garrison  in  Cork,  and  then 
marched  to  Limerick,  and  thence  to  Cashel, 
both  of  which  cities  he  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Waterford  and  Cork.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  catholic  party  at  Cashel  had 
been  more  conspicuous  even  than  in  the 
other  towns  which  had  joined  in  this  sedi- 
tion.* Having  thus  reduced  Munster  to  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  Mountjoy  returned  to 
Dublin  towards  the  end  of  May. 

This  league  of  the  cities  of  Munster — for 
it  was  found  that  they  had  confederated 
together — presented  a  new  feature  in  the 
history  of  Irish  politics.  It  had  no  direct 
connexion  with  that  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  stirred  up  or 
supported:  by  any  foreign  agency  or  promise 
of  assistance.  It  was  the  work  of  the  priests, 
and  it  was  the  beginning  of  that  agitation  to 
obtain  relief  from  harsh  restrictions  placed 
upon  a  religious  creed  which  was  then  per- 
secuted by  the  state,  which  have  continued 
without  interruption  to  our  days.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  cities  was  for  the  most  part 
of  English  descent,  and  had  no  feeling  or 
interest  in  common  with  the  Irish  septs ;  and 
a  stand  had  been  made  upon  municipal 
privileges  and  immunities  which  belonged 
to  the  ages  of  feudalism,  and  were  now  De- 
coming  obsolete  in  England  as  well  as  in 
Ireland. 

While  Mountjoy  was  in  Munster  a  new 
disturbance  was  created  in  Ulster  by  the 
turbulence  of  Niall  Garv  O'Donnell,  who, 
alarmed  at  the  favour  shown  to  his  rival, 
Rory,  and  now  apprehensive  that  he  should 
not  obtain  from  tiie  English  rulers  the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition,  the  possession  of  Tir- 
connell,  had  committed  several  acts  of  re- 
bellion, and,  above  all,  had  caused  himself  to 
be  elected  to  the  title  of  The  O'Donnell  ac- 
cording to  the  old  customs  of  his  countrymen. 
When  summoned  to  appear  at  Dublin  he 
seems  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  sum- 
mons, or  to  have  refused  obedience,  and  the 
deputy,  irritated  at  this  act  of  contumacy, 
sent  orders  to  the  governor  of  the  garrison 
of  Lough  Foyle  to  make  war  upon  the  of- 

"  that  the  deputy  night  as  well  hare  forgiven  him; 
for  no  man  that  knew  Ireland  did  imagine  that  an 
Irish  jury  would  condemn  him." 

*  There  he  understood  that  a  priest,  commanding 
all  the  people,  had  tied  a  goldsmith  of  our  religion  to 
a  tree,  threatening  to  burn  him  and  his  heretical  books, 
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fender.  His  lands  were  plundered,  and  he 
was  himself  defeated  by  Docwra,  and  made 
prisoner;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  set  at 
liberty  on  his  promise  to  repair  to  Dublin 
and  accompany  Mountjoy  to  the  English 
court. 

The  latter,  while  on  his  way  from  Cork,  i 
received  dispatches  announcing  the  gratify- 1 
ing  intelligence  that  the  king  had  appointed 
him  to  the  higher  office,  or  at  least  title,  of 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  two-thirds  of 
the  deputy's  salary,  and  permission  to  reside , 
in  England,  the  actual  government  of  Ireland  i 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  sir  George  Ca- 1 
rew,  with  the  subordinate  title  of  lord  de- 
puty.    Mountjoy  had  solicited  his  recal, 
but  his  mind  and  feelings  had  become  so  far 
identified  with  the  government  which  he  had 
exercised  with  so  much  ability,  that  he  had 
privately  demanded,  as  a  reward  for  his  ser-! 
vices,  that  he  should  still  be  its  nominal  head,  i 
and  that  all  official  communications  between  ! 
England  and  Ireland  should  still  pass  through 
his  hands.  As  soon  as  he  learnt  that  his  wishes 
on  this  subject  had  been  complied  with,  he 
sent  messengers  to  O'Neill  and  Rory  O'Don- 
nell to  acquaint  them  with  his  desire  that  they 
should  accompany  him  to  England. 

On  his  return  to  Dublin  Mountjoy  es- 
tablished Carew  in  his  office  of  lord  deputy, 
attended  as  quickly  as  possible  to  his  affair* 
which  required  arrangement  there,  and  then  j 
embarked  with  O'Neill,  and  after  a  stormy  j 
passage  landed  at  Beaumaris.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  recruits  generally  sent  to  Ireland 
were  raised  in  Wales;  and  the  destruction  of 
life  in  the  Irish  war  had  been  so  great  that 
there  were  few  places  through  which  they 
passed  in  which  there  were  not  some  families 
who  had  to  mourn  the  slaughter  of  sons  or 
husbands.  This  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  excitement  which  the  rebellion  headed 
by  O'Neill  had  occasioned  in  England,  spread 
a  feeling  of  extraordinary  hatred  of  the  Irish 
chief  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes 
throughout  the  country,  and  as  Mountjoy 
and  O  Neill  proceeded  on  their  journey  from 
Beaumaris  to  London,  Moryson,  who  was  one 
of  the  party,  tells  us  that  "  no  respect  to  the 
deputy  could  contain  many  women  in  those 
parts,  who  had  lost  husbands  and  children  in 
the  Irish  wars,  from  flinging  dirt  and  stones 

at  which  time  he  burnt  some  of  our  books  which  he 
so  termed,  but  that  upon  a  townsman's  admonition 
the  priest  set  tho  said  goldsmith  free,  after  he  bad 
stood  so  bound  to  a  tree  some  six  hours  before  all  the 
people  of  the  town,  in  continual  fear  to  be  burnt"— 
Mory$on. 
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at  the  earl  (O'Neill)  as  he  passed,  and  from 
j  reviling  him  with  bitter  words;  yea,  when 
the  earl  had  been  at  court,  and  there  obtained 
his  majesty's  direction  for  his  pardon  and 
performance  of  all  conditions  promised  him 
!  by  the  lord  Mountjoy,  was  about  September 
to  return,  he  durst  not  pass  by  those  parts 
without  direction  to  the  sheriffs  to  convey 
him  with  troops  of  horse  from  place  to  place, 
till  he  were  safely  embarked  and  put  to  the 
sea  for  Ireland." 

There  were  now  at  king  James's  court  four 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  events  which  had 
so  violently  agitated  Ireland  during  the  pre- 
ceding years.   Lord  Mountjoy  was  further 
rewarded  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Devonshire, 
which  he  only  enjoyed  three  years,  dying  in 
1606,  when  the  title  became  extinct  with 
him.    O'Neill  returned  to  Ireland  with  a 
I  confirmation  of  his  old  title  of  earl  of  Ty- 
rone.   The  two  O'Donnells  pleaded  against 
each  other;  but,  while  Niall  Garv  had  many 
services  to  plead  in  his  favour,  he  had  against 
him  his  unmanageable  character  and  his  late 
acts  of  rebellion,  and  he  was  appeased  with 
.  the  grant  of  an  extensive  territory  about  Lif- 
j  ford.     Rory  received  the  old  estates  and 
power  of  the  O'Donnell,  while  that  title  was 
abolished,  and  he  received  the  English  title 
|  of  earl  of  Tirconnell.  These  two  chiefs  were 
;  thus  reconciled  to  eacb  other,  and  they  re- 
turned to  Ireland  in  at  least  outward  friend- 
ship.   Thus  the  whole  of  Ireland  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  care  of  sir  George  Carew 
in  a  state  of  peace,  after  an  outlay  of  English 
treasure  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for 
many  years.  Moryson  estimates  the  expendi- 
ture caused  by  the  Irish  war,  from  the  first 
day  of  October,  1598,  to  the  last  of  March, 
1603,  exclusive  of  extraordinaries,  at  no  less 
than  £1,198,718. 

This  peace  was  in  some  measure  confirmed 
by  an  act  which  Mountjoy  caused  to  be 
passed  before  he  laid  down  the  burthen  of  his 
government.  The  minds  of  the  Irish  in  gen- 
eral, after  so  much  disorder  and  suffering, 
were  more  thoroughly  prepared  and  broken 
to  obedience  than  had  ever  been  the  case 
before;  but  still  so  many  people  had  been 
involved  or  compromised  in  some  way  or 
other  in  the  late  rebellion,  that  no  one  knew 
in  what  danger  he  stood  from  the  law,  or  how 
:  *oon  or  how  easily  he  might  be  pointed  out 
by  some  one  or  other  as  an  object  of  its  se- 
verity. To  restore  again  a  full  sense  of  pub- 
lic security  a  general  "act  of  oblivion  and 
indemnity"  was  published  by  proclamation 
»nder  the  great  seal,  by  which  all  offences 


against  the  crown,  all  particular  trespasses 
between  subjects,  committed  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  king's  accession,  were  pardoned  and 
utterly  extinguished,  never  to  be  revived  or 
called  in  question;  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  Irish  yeomanry,  who  were  in  former 
times  left  for  the  most  part  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  their  chieftains,  without  any  power 
of  appeal  to  the  crown,  were  now  placed 
under  the  king's  immediate  protection. 

Sir  George  Carew  held  the  office  of  lord 
deputy  from  the  first  of  June,  1603,  to  the 
fourth  of  February,  1604;  and  his  brief  ad- 
ministration was  distinguished  chiefly  by  the 
progress  made  in  establishing  English  law, 
and  securing  public  justice.  Sheriffs  were 
sent  into  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell,  and  judges 
itinerant  made  the  circuit  of  the  northern 
province,  "which  visitation,"  sir  John  Davis, 
one  of  these  judges,  observes,  "  though  it 
were  somewhat  distasteful  to  the  Irish  lords, 
was  most  welcome  to  the  common  people, 
who,  albeit  they  were  rude  and  barbarous, 
yet  did  they  quickly  apprehend  the  differ- 
ence between  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
under  which  they  had  lived  before,  and  the 
just  government  and  protection  which  were 
promised  unto  them  for  the  time  to  come," 
and  this  well  known  lawyer  and  poet  adds, 
"  there  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  sun 
that  doth  better  love  equal  and  impartial 
justice." 

Carew,  who  for  his  great  services  in  Ire- 
land, was  a  few  months  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Totness,  was  succeeded  in  the  office 
of  lord  deputy  by  sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
whose  profound  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs, 
and  especially  of  those  of  Ulster,  enabled 
him  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  new  policy 
of  reform.  He  at  length  brought  under  the 
law  the  turbulent  sept  of  the  O* Byrnes  of 
Wicklow,  which  had  been  so  long  the  ter- 
ror of  the  capital ;  he  established  sessions  of 
justice  in  Connaught,  and  he  restored  the 
circuit  of  Munster,  which  had  experienced 
a  long  intermission.  The  old  Irish  customs 
of  Tanistry  and  Gavelkind  were  now  abol- 
ished by  judgment  in  the  king's  bench,  and 
the  Irish  estates  made  descendible  according 
to  the  course  of  the  English  common  law. 
The  old  Brehon  law  was  entirely  abrogated, 
and  that  which  was  substituted  in  its  place 
was  gradually  made  more  palatable  to  the 
Irish  by  the  fair  and  impartial  manner  in 
which  it  was  executed.  English  law  once  es- 
tablished, it  became  necessary  to  inquire  into 
the  legal  position  of  the  people  individually, 
to  whom  it  was  to  apply,  and  to  settle  the 
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tenures  of  their  rights  and  posse  ssi  on  s.  An  act 
had  been  passed  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign  to 
enable  the  lord  deputy,  or  chief  governor 
under  whatever  title,  to  accept  the  surrender 
I  of  the  estates  of  the  Irish  yeomanry,  and 
regrant  them  under  the  English  legal  forms ; 
i  but  this  had  been  taken  advantage  of  only 
by  a  few  of  the  great  lords,  who  thus 
obtained  a  legal  title  to  their  extensive  ter- 
ritories, while  all  the  inferior  landholders 
were  left  at  their  mercy.    Others,  who  re- 
fused to  surrender,  contrived  to  be  appointed 
chieftains  of  their  country  by  letters  patent, 
thus  obtaining  royal  authority  for  their  op- 
pressive rule  over  their  inferiors.    A  com- 
mission of  grace,  as  it  was  termed,  was  now 
issued  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  for 
securing  the  subjects  of  Ireland  against  all 
claims  of  the  crown.    The  lord  deputy  was 
empowered  to  accept  the  surrenders  of  those 
Irish  lords  who  held  estates  by  the  old  pre- 
carious tenure,  and  to  regrant  them  by  a 
more  legal  title.    Many  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  converting  their  present  tenure 
for  life  to  an  estate  in  fee  which  descended 
to  their  children.    Many  were  still  appre- 
hensive that  they  might  be  punished  for  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  the  late  rebellion, 
and  were  impatient  to  be  relieved  from  their 
fears  by  a  new  and  formal  investiture  of 
their  possessions.    Thus  a  general  surrender 
of  lands  followed  immediately  upon  this 
commission,  the  proceedings  of  which  were 
marked  by  caution  and  due  deliberation.  A 
careful  inquiry  was  made  of  the  quantity 
and  limits  of  the  land  reputed  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  lord  who  tendered  his  estate  to 
the  crown,  of  his  own  immediate  demesne, 
as  well  as  of  the  lands  possessed  by  his  ten- 
ants and  followers,  and  of  the  Irish  duties  and 
customs  received  from  them,  which  last  were 
reduced  by  estimation  to  a  certain  yearly 
value.    By  his  new  patent,  the  lord  was  in- 
vested only  with  the  lands  found  to  be  in 
his  immediate  possession ;  while  his  followers 
were  confirmed  in  their  tenures,  on  condi- 
tion only  of  paying  him  the  annual  rent  at 
which  his  duties  were  rated,  in  the  place  of 
all  uncertain  Irish  exactions.    Thus  was  one 
of  the  greatest  elements  of  disorder  abol- 
ished, and  encouragement  was  given  to 
building,  planting,  cultivation,  and  civiliza- 
I  tion.     The  Irish  municipal  corporations, 
i  soon  following  the  example  of  the  lords  of 
[  the  soil,  were  induced  to  surrender  their  old 
I  charters,  and  accept  new  ones,  with  such 
regulations  and  privileges  as  the  altered 
character  of  the  age  seemed  to  require. 
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The  agitation  which  had  commenced  in 
the  cities  of  the  south,  still,  however,  con- 
tinued to  trouble  the  government  amid  its 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  country.  The  agents 
of  Rome,  who  seem  to  have  been  confident 
that  king  James  was  secretly  inclined  to  their 
faith,  spread  this  report  industriously  abroad, 
and  even  foretold  that  he  would  soon  make 
a  public  profession  of  it.    The  native  Irish, 
who  for  so  many  ages  had  been  used  to  look 
upon  lenity  as  only  another  name  for  feeble- 
ness, began  to  imagine,  in  spite  of  all  their 
reverses,  that  the  only  cause  of  the  gracious 
treatment  shown  to  the  earl  of  Tyrone  by 
king  James  was  fear  of  the  power  of  that 
chief  and  of  his  confederates,  and  they  imagin- 
ed that  he  would  hardly  dare  to  refuse  any  of 
their  requests.   They  accordingly  sent  a  pe- 
tition to  the  throne  for  the  free  and  public 
toleration  of  the  Romish  worship.    This  act 
was  premature  and  indiscreet,  and  it  irritated 
the  king,  who  subsequently  behaved  with 
more  reserve  to  the  Irish  lords,  and  waa  less 
lavish  of  his  professions  of  grace.  Never- 
theless, various  expressions  uttered  by  James  j 
from  time  to  time  in  the  freedom  of  conver-  j 
sation  were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  priests  j  | 
as  proofs  of  his  secret  inclinations,  and  be  j 
seemed  to  give  some  authority  to  the  rumours 
they  propagated  by  his  first  speech  to  his 
English  parliament,  in  which  he  spoke  of 1 
popery  as  the  "  mother  church."  Encouraged : 
by  these  appearances,  the  popish  ecclesiastics 
laid  aside  the  caution  which  had  previously  , 
attended  their  movements,  and  they  not  only  > 
practised  openly  with  their  votaries,  but  they 
denounced  the  vengeance  of  their  spiritual  J 
authority  on  all  who  should  attend  the  wor- 
ship established  by  the  English  government,  J 
or  dissemble  the  religious  principles  which  , 
they  had  received  from  their  forefathers.  : 
Pushing  their  audacity  still  further  they  be- 
gan to  repair  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  to  ' 
lit  and  furnish  churches  for  the  Romish  ser- 
vice, and  in  several  places  publicly  celebrated 
mass.  Proceeding  still  further  in  their  daring 
conduct  the  popish  clergy  presumed  to  ar- 
raign the  civil   administration,  to  review 
causes  determined  in  the  king's  courts,  and 
to  enjoin  the  people,  as  they  valued  their  sal- 
vation, to  obey  their  decisions  instead  of, 
those  of  the  law. 

It  soon,  however,  became  apparent  that| 
the  hopes  of  the  catholics  from  king  James 
were  fallacious,  and  their  proceedings  could! 
not  fail  to  give  deep  offence  to  a  monarch 
who  was  peculiarly  jealous  of  any  interfer- 
ence with  his  authority.    He  had  issued  a 
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proclamation  in  England  commanding  all 
Jesuits  and  other  priests,  having  orders  from 
any  foreign  power,  to  depart  from  the  king- 
dom, and  this  ordinance  was  now  extended 
to  Ireland.   The  Romish  agents  represented 
it  as  an  insupportable  act  of  persecution 
and  tyranny,  and  they  began  to  agitate  the 
country.   This  provoked  the  authorities  not 
only  to  execute  the  royal  ordinance  with  less 
leniency  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
done,  but  to  revive  the  two  old  penal  sta- 
tutes, the  acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity. 
Orders  came  from  the  king  that  the  oath  of 
|  supremacy  should  be  administered  to  all  Ro- 
|  man  Catholic  lawyers  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  that  all  the  existing  laws  against 
recusants  should  be  strictly  enforced.  The 
.  Irish  government,  in  1605,  began  by  enjoin- 
ing the  magistrates  and  chief  citizens  of  Dub- 
lin to  repair  to  the  protestant  churches. 
Sixteen  aldermen  and  citizens  who  neglected 
J  to  obey  this  injunction  were  called  before 
the  privy  council,  and  six  aldermen  were 
:  there  fined  a  hundred  pounds  each,  and  three 
others  fifty  pounds  each,  and  all  the  nine 
were  committed  prisoners  to  the  castle  during 
;  the  pleasure  of  the  council. 

The  old  English  families  of  the  Pale  now 
took  the  alarm,  and  they  delivered  a  bold 
remonstrance  to  the  Irish  privy  council,  in 
which  they  denied  the  legality  of  this  sen- 
tence, urging  that  by  the  act  of  the  second 
of  queen  Elizabeth  a  definite  punishment 
was  appointed  for  the  crime  of  recusancy, 
!  and  that  any  extension  of  the  penalty  enacted 
by  that  statute  was  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional.  This  remonstrance  was  presented  on 
the  very  day  when  the  council  received  in- 
telligence of  the  famous  gunpowder-plot, 
and  the  government,  surprised  by  this  sin- 
gular concurrence  of  circumstances,  were  led 
I  immediately  to  suspect  some  concert  between 
'  the  Irish  catholics  and  the  English  conspira- 
tors.   The  council,  under  this  impression, 
gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  principal 
petitioners,  who  were  imprisoned  in  Dublin 
castle,  while  their  chief  agent,  sir  Patrick 
Barnwell,  was,  by  the  king's  command,  sent 
in  custody  into  England.    The  heat  of  re- 
ligious agitation  was  thus  increased,  and  in 
I   the  midst  of  it  a  new  incident  occurred  to 
I  excite  still  further  bitterness  and  mutual 
distrust.  A  popish  ecclesiastic  named  Lalor, 
who  had  exercised  the  office  of  vicar-general 
in  several  dioceses  of  Leinster  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  from  Rome,  was  seized  under 
the  authority  of  the  royal  proclamation.  La- 
lor appears  to  have  had  no  ambition  of  be- 


coming a  martyr,  and  he  was  easily  acted , 
upon  by  fear  to  make  a  formal  declaration, 1  , 
under  his  oath,  that  he  considered  his  office  ; 
unlawful,  and  that  he  renounced  all  foreign 
jurisdiction,  acknowledging  in  the  amplest  \ 
manner  the  king's  supremacy.    When  liber- 
ated he  pacified  his  own  party  by  privately 
denying  what  he  had  done.  When  this  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  council  he  defended  him- 
self with  a  mean  equivocation.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  told  his  friends  that  he  had  never  1 
acknowledged  the  king's  supremacy  in  *pi-  i 
ritual  causes,  which  he  asserted  was  true, 
because  the  word  in  his  written  declaration 
was  ecclesiastical.  The  government,  enraged 
at  this  miserable  attempt  at  evasion,  brought 
Lalor  to  trial  on  the  statute  of  praemunire  of 
the  sixteenth  of  Richard  II.,  and  he  was 
condemned,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
sentence  was  put  in  execution.    This  oc- 
curred in  1606,  and  the  government  derived 
so  little  advantage  from  these  rigorous  mea- 
sures that  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  recom-  j 
mendation  of  James's  ministers,  they  were 
exchanged  for  the  gentler  policy  of  instruc- 
tion and  exhortation. 

However  satisfactory  may  have  been  the 
general  working  of  the  English  law  as  now 
established  in  Ireland,  there  were  men  who 
were  uneasy  under  it,  and  this  was  especially 
the  case  with  some  of  the  great  Irish  lords, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  take  might  for  | 
right,  and  who  looked  with  impatience  upon  j 
the  slow  and  complicated  processes  of  the 
English  law  courts.    These  were  naturally 
ready  to  throw  themselves  into  any  agitation 
which  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  showing  i 
their  discontent,  and  which  held  out  the 
prospect  of  retrieving  their  power  among 
their  own  people  ;  and  they  thus  joined  ac- 
tively with  the  Romish  party  under  the  irri- 
tation of  a  civil  rather  than  a  religious  griev- 
ance.   They  met  together  in  private,  talked 
over  their  grievances,  and  a  few  conspired. 
Among  those  who  felt  the  change  most  were 
the  two  northern  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyr- 
connell,  who,  revered  by  their  countrymen, 
had  not  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  the  gov 
ernment  as  objects  of  suspicion.  The  whole 
former  life  of  Tyrone  must,  in  fact,  have  j 
destroyed  all  faith  in  his  loyalty,  except  so  j 
long  as  he  was  held  in  obedience  by  his  own 
absolute  helplessness ;  and  his  discontent 
was  aggravated  by  the  numerous  govern- 
ment spies  who  continually  watched  over  his 
actions,  and  of  whose  presence  he  was  not  j 
even  left  in  ignorance.    We  are  told  by  sir , 
John  Davis  that  the  earl  had  been  heard  to 
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complain  that  so  numerous  "  were  the  spies 
watching  over  him,  that  he  could  not  drink 
a  full  carouse  of  sack,  hut  the  state  was 
advertized  thereof  within  a  few  hours  after." 

In  the  year  1G07,  the  earl  of  Tyrone  he- 
came  involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  a  neigh- 
bouring chief,  Donough  O'Kane,  relating  to 
lands  in  possession  of  O'Kane,  but  to  which 
the  earl  laid  claim;  and  this  affair  appears  to 
have  given  great  annoyance  to  the  latter, 
whose  precarious  title  to  much  of  his  pro- 
perty was  thus  exposed  to  the  public.  The 
case  between  the  two  chiefs  was  brought 
before  the  council,  and  the  result  of  an  ex- 
amination of  their  conflicting  claims  was 
that  neither  could  establish  a  right  to  the 
territory  in  question,  which  had  been  vested 
in  the  actual  possession  of  the  crown  ever 
since  the  eleventh  year  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  that  O'Kane  and  his  followers 
had  been  suffered  to  intrude  upon  it  owing 
to  the  lands  lying  in  such  remote  parts,  and 
through  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of 
officers.  The  earl  of  Tyrone  claimed  these 
lands  by  a  grant  from  his  grandfather,  Con 
Baccagh,  but  on  examination  it  was  found 
that  Con  Baccagh  himself  had  only  a  chiefry 
of  a  certain  number  of  cows  in  them,  and 
that  he  was  not  owner  in  demesne.  Thus 
neither  party  had  any  colour  of  right  what- 
ever to  the  disputed  territory.  However, 
the  quarrel  raised  a  spirit  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  chiefs,  which  was  shown  in 
the  manner  the  case  was  carried  on ;  a 
|  variety  of  charges  of  encroachments  were 
brought  against  the  earl,  and  among  other 
-  things  he  was  accused  of  having  usurped  the 
i  greatest  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Derry. 
The  carl  declared  that  the  lands  claimed  by 
the  bishop  of  Derry  had  always  belonged  to 
his  ancestors,  the  chiefs  of  Tyrone ;  and 
when  Donough  O'Kane  produced  before  the 
council  some  written  proofs  to  the  contrary, 

■  Tyrone  became  so  irritated  that  he  violently 
tore  the  paper  out  of  his  hand.    This  was 

1  an  act  of  disrespect  towards  the  council 
which  called  for  a  severe  rebuke,  and  the 
earl  was  compelled  to  make  his  humble 
:  :  submission  at  the  next  meeting. 
1  j     All  these  circumstances  appear  to  have 
|  ;  combined  together  in  arousing  the  O'Neill's 
,  old  hatred  of  the  English,  and  he  resolved 
:  on  making  another  effort  to  regain  his  lost 
power.    He  consulted  with  the  earl  of  Tir- 

■  connell,  and  the  two  northern  chiefs  were 
,  |  soon  joined  by  Richard  Nugent,  the  young 

|  baron  of  Delvin.  The  three  chief  conspira- 
I  tors  met  at  Maynooth,  the  seat  of  the  earls 
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of  Kildare,  to  concert  their  plans  in  the  j 
greatest  privacy,  unknown  even  to  the  old 
countess  of  Kildare,  whose  guests  they  were. 
They  are  said  to  have  renewed  their  com- 
munications with  foreign  powers,  in  order  to 
bring  in  foreign  aid  when  the  favourable 
moment  for  action  had  arrived.    From  June 
to  September  this  conspiracy  was  carried  on 
without  any  interruption,  but  suspicions  had  ! 
already  been  excited  among  the  English 
ministers  by  intelligence  of  the  presence  of 
an  agent  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  at  the  court 
of  Spain ;  and  the  earl  of  Howth,  a  recent 
convert  to  the  protestant  faith,  who  appears 
to  have  had  some  communication  with  the 
conspirators,  gave  the  lord  deputy  repeated 
warnings,  which,  though  not  very  definite, 
were  sufficient  to  justify  the  government  in  j 
keeping  a  close  watch  upon  the  two  earls. 
Its  vigilance  was  increased  shortly  after- 
wards by  an  anonymous  letter,  addressed 
to  sir  William  Usher,  clerk  of  the  privy 
council,  which  was  dropt  at  the  door  ol  the 
council  chamber,  and  which  spoke  of  a  de- 
sign for  seizing  the  castle  oi  Dublin  and ; 
putting  the  lord  deputy  to  death,  to  be  fol-  ! 
lowed  by  a  general  revolt,  assisted  by  a  j 
Spanish  army. 

In  spite  of  these  sinister  warnings,  the  j 
country  presented  an  appearance  of  outward 
calm  and  tranquillity  which  had  seldom  been 
witnessed  in  Ireland ;  and  the  conspirators 
themselves  continued  the  same  social  inter- 
course with  the  lord  deputy,  as  though  no 
feeling  of  discontent  existed.  But  they  were 
well  aware  that  they  had  become  objects  of 
suspicion,  and  that  their  safety  hung  on  a  very 
little  thread.  They  were  probably  deceived 
in  their  expectations  from  Spain,  and  saw 
slight  prospect  of  raising  an  effective  rebel-  ! 
lion  at  home.  These  or  some  other  consider- 
ations drove  them  to  a  sudden  and  very 
unexpected  resolution.  Tyrone  had  been 
summoned,  it  appears,  to  England  to  attend 
the  king,  and  he  perhaps  feared  that  this 
summons  concealed  a  design  against  his 
liberty.  On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1607,  the  earl  of  Tyrone  had  an  inter-  ; 
view  with  the  lord  deputy  at  Slane,  where 
he  spoke  with  Chichester  of  his  journey  into 
England,  and  promised  to  be  there  about  the  , 
beginning  of  Michaelmas  term,  according  to 
his  majesty's  directions.  He  took  leave  of 
the  lord  deputy,  says  sir  John  Davis,  to 
whom  we  owe  this  account,  "  in  a  more  sad 
and  passionate  manner  than  was  usual  with 
him.  He  then  went  to  sir  Garret  Moore's 
house  at  Mellifont,  *'  where  he  wept  abun- 
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dantly  when  he  took  his  leave,  giving  a  so- 
lemn farewell  to  every  child  and  every  ser- 
vant in  the  house,  which  made  them  all 
marvel,  because  in  general  it  was  not  his 
manner  to  use  such  compliments."  On 
•  Monday,  the  earl  proceeded  to  Dungannon, 
where  he  remained  till  Wednesday,  and  then, 
having  collected  his  family  to  the  number  of 
'  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  men,  women,  and 
i  children,  he  set  off  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
I  and  travelled  all  night.     In  the  course  of 
{  the  night,  according  to  the  report  furnished 
to  sir  John  Davis,  the  countess  of  Tyrone, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  slipped  down  from 
her  horse,  and  exclaimed,  weeping,  that  she 
could  g^o  no  farther;  upon  which  the  earl 
drew  his  sword  and  swore  a  great  oath,  that 
he  would  kill  her  on  the  spot  if  she  would 
not  pass  on  with  him  and  put  on  a  more 
cheerful  countenance.    The  governor  of  the 
garrison  of  Lough-Foyle  had  received  intel- 
ligence of  their  approach,  apparently  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  their 
journey  or  of  its  object,  and  he  sent  to  in- 
vite the  earl  and  his  son  to  dine  with  him  on 
Thursday.  But  Tyrone's  haste  was  so  great, 
that  ho  accepted  not  the  courtesy,  nor 
stopped  till  he  reached  Rathmulla,  a  town 
on  the  west  side  of  Lough  Swilly.    He  was 
here  joined  by  the  earl  of  Tirconnell,  who, 
with  his  family  and  a  party  of  his  followers, 
had  made  a  similar  hasty  journey.    Two  of 
their  friends,  a  Maguire  and  an  O'Brien,  had 
prepared  a  ship,  in  which  they  embarked  the 
next  day,  Friday,  the  14th  of  September,  and 
the  two  earls  the  same  day  left  the  Irish 
shores  never  to  sec  them  again,  abandoning 
their  vast  estates  to  forfeiture  and  confisca- 
tion. 

The  sudden  flight  of  the  two  earls  filled 
Ireland  with  astonishment,  and  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation  throughout  Catholic 
Europe.  The  cause,  known  only  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  that  but  imperfectly,  was  a 
subject  for  a  hundred  different  conjectures  to 
the  public,  and  a  variety  of  explanations 
without  any  foundation  in  truth,  but  invent- 
ed to  favour  particular  views,  have  been  given 
by  historians  who  were  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  contemporary  documents  capable 
of  dispelling  the  mystery.*  It  was  the  gen- 
eral belief  at  first  that  the  fugitives  had 
shaped  their  course  to  Spain,  there  to  arrange 
new  plots  to  embarrass  the  Anglo- Irish  gov- 

*  These  papers,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
■cmf  letters  of  sir  John  Davis,  are  preserved  in  her 
Majesty's  State  Paper  Office,  and  have  heen  made 
use  of  by  Moore,  who  was  the  first  to  clear  up  the 


ernment;  but  it  was  soon  known  that  the  j 
two  earls  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  that  they  had  gone  through 
France  to  Brussels.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  they  passed  in  ob- 
scurity the  remainder  of  their  days,  living 
upon  pensions  received  from  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Spain.  O'Donnell  died  in  1608, 
soon  after  he  reached  Rome,  but  O'Neill 
dragged  on  a  painful  existence,  and  died 
old,  blind,  and  broken  with  his  misfortunes, 
in  1616.  The  princes  and  chiefs  of  these  two 
families  who  died  at  Rome  were  buried  in 
the  Franciscan  church  of  Monte  Aureo,  on 
St.  Peter's  Hill. 

The  fugitives  published  no  defence  of  their 
conduct,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
either  denied  or  excused  the  conspiracy.  \ 
Some  lesser  chiefs  of  different  northern  clans 
who  had  been  compromised  in  it  were  placed 
under  arrest,  and  a  few  were  executed  at 
Dublin,  while  others  were  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land in  custody.  The  baron  of  Delvin,  who 
had  been  immediately  taken  into  custody, 
was  one  of  those  tried  and  condemned  at 
Dublin,  but  by  the  negligence  or  corrup-  1 
tion  of  his  keepers  he  was  furnished  with  j 
a  long  rope,  by  means  of  which  he  scaled 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  a  fleet  horse, 
which  was  in  readiness  outside,  conveyed  him 
to  O'Reilly's  castle  of  Clocknacter  in  Cavan. 
A  reward  was  proclaimed  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, but  he  found  refuge  among  the  woods 
and  mountains,  and  eluded  every  attempt  at 
pursuit.  The  next  year,  when  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  these  events  had  subsided, 
lord  Delvin  surrendered  himself  voluntarily 
to  the  king,  and  made  a  confession,  upon 
which  he  was  pardoned  and  taken  into  fa- 
vour, and  gave  such  subsequent  proofs  of 
his  loyalty,  that  a  few  years  afterwards  he 
was  raised  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Westmeath. 

The  resolution  of  the  northern  earls  to 
abandon  their  country,  the  effect,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  of  sudden  fear,  appears  to  have 
been  made  known  to  very  few  even  of  their 
fellow-conspirators,  who  were  equally  aston- 
ished with  their  enemies  at  their  disappear- 
ance. The  violent  Romish  party  were  thrown  ' 
into  the  utmost  consternation;  but  when  i 
they  recovered  from  their  surprise,  they  put 
a  good  face  on  their  misfortune,  denied  tnat 
there  was  any  conspiracy,  and  proclaimed 
loudly  that  the  greatest  and  most  beloved  of 

mystery  of  these  events.    Party  writers  have  rcprc-  [ 
sented  the  whole  transaction  as  a  trick  of  the  Kng-  ; 
lish  government  to  get  rid  of  the  two  earls,  and 
believe  that  there  was  no  conspiracy. 
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the  native  chiefs  had  been  driven  into  exile 
by  the  threat  of  persecution  for  their  attach- 
ment to  the  religi  >us  faith  of  tl  eir  forefath- 
ers. The  government,  which  certainly  had 
.  not  compelled  the  earls  to  fly  by  any  actual 
''  threat,  was  provoked  at  this  hostile  spirit, 
'  and  the  anger  of  king  James  was  put  forth 
•  in  an  energetic  proclamation,  which  appeared 
:  on  the  15th  of  November.  This  proclamation 
began  by  intimating  the  apprehension  that 
j  foreign  powers  might  show  greater  personal 
;  respect  to  the  fugitives  than  their  real  charac- 
ter and  rank  deserved,  an  attention,  says  the 
proclamation,  which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  friendship  which  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween England  and  the  continental  princes, 
and  which  therefore  it  was  the  desire  of  king 
James  to  prevent,  by  making  a  public  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
their  flight.  44  For  which  purpose,"  says  the 
king,  "  we  do  hereby  first  declare,  that  these 
persons  abovementioned  had  not  their  crca- 
i  tions  or  possessions  in  regard  of  any  lineal  or 
lawful  descent  from  ancestors  of  blood  or 
virtue,  but  were  only  preferred  by  the  late 
queen,  our  sister  of  famous  memory,  and  by 
ourselves,  for  some  reasons  of  state,  before 
|  others  who  for  their  quality  and  birth  (in 
i  those  provinces  where  tney  dwell)  might  bet- 
ter have  challenged  those  honours  which  were 
conferred  upon  them."  "  Further,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  we  do  profess,  that  it  is  both  known 
to  us  and  our  council  here,  and  to  our  de- 
puty and  state  there,  and  so  shall  it  appear 
to  the  world  as  clear  as  the  sun  by  evident 
proofs,  that  the  only  ground  and  motive  of 
this  high  contempt  in  these  men's  departure, 
hath  been  the  private  knowledge  and  inward 
terror  of  their  own  guiltiness."  The  procla- 
mation then  refers  to  the  report  that  they 
had  fled  from  persecution  on  account  of  re- 
ligion, and  that  they  had  made  complaint  that 
they  were  refused  justice  in  questions  relat- 
ing to  their  rights  and  claims  (no  doubt  refer- 
ring to  the  disputes  with  O'Kane  and  with  the 
church  of  Derry);  but  the  king  declares  that 
their  manners  were  so  barbarous  and  unchris- 
tian that  he  should  have  considered  it  unrea- 
sonable to  trouble  them  about  any  particu- 
lar modes  of  faith  and  worship,  until  he  had 
ascertained  if  they  had  any  religion  at  all. 
"  We  do  hereby  profess,"  says  James,  44  on 
the  word  of  a  king,  that  there  never  waa  so 
much  as  any  shadow  of  molestation,  nor  pur- 
pose of  proceeding  in  any  degree  against 
them,  for  matter  concerning  religion.  Such 
being  their  condition  and  profession,  to  think 
murder  no  fault  marriage  of  no  use,  nor 
GOO 


any  man  worthy  to  be  esteemed  valiant  that 
did  not  glory  in  rapine  and  oppression,  as  we 
should  have  thought  it  an  unreasonable  thing 
to  trouble  them  for  any  different  point  in  re- 
ligion, before  any  man  could  perceive  by  1 
their  conversation  that  they  made  truly  con- 
science of  any  religion."  He  then  proceeds 
to  declare  with  equal  confidence: — "so  do 
we  also  for  the  second  part  of  their  excuse 
affirm,  that  (notwithstanding  all  that  they 
can  claim  must  be  acknowledged  to  proceed 
from  mere  grace  upon  their  submission  after 
their  great  and  unnatural  treasons)  there 
hath  never  come  any  question  concerning 
their  rights  and  possessions  wherein  we  have 
not  been  more  inclinable  to  do  them  favour 
than  to  any  of  their  competitors,  except  in 
those  cases  wherein  we  have  plainly  discerned 
that  their  only  end  was  to  have  made  them- 
selves by  degrees  more  able  than  now  they 
are  to  resist  all  lawful  authority  (when  they 
should  return  to  their  vomit  again),  by  usurp- 
ing a  power  over  other  good  subjects  of  ours, 
that  dwell  among  them,  better  born  than 
they,  and  utterly  disclaiming  from  any  de-  '.  | 
pendency  upon  them." 

In  conclusion,  the  proclamation  declares 
"  that  they  have  (before  the  running  out  of  > 
our  kingdom)  not  only  entered  into  combi- 
nation for  stirring  up  sedition  and  intestine 
rebellion,  but  have  directed  divers  instru- 
ments, as  well  priests  as  others,  to  make 
offers  to  foreign  states  and  princes  (if  they 
had  been  as  ready  to  receive  them)  of  {heir 
readiness  and  resolution  to  adhere  to  them 
whensoever  they  should  seek  to  invade  that 
kingdom."  It  is  added  that  according  to  one 
part  of  the  conspiracy,  44  under  the  condition 
of  being  made  free  from  English  government, 
they  resolved  also  to  comprehend  the  utter  j 
extirpation  of  all  those  subjects  that  are  now 
remaining  alive  within  that  kingdom,  for- 
merly descended  from  the  English  race." 
44  In  which  practices  and  propositions,"  the 
proclamation  continues,  44  followed  and  fo- 
mented by  priests  and  Jesuits  (of  whose 
function  in  these  times  the  practice  and  per- 
suasion of  subjects  to  rebel  against  their  I 
sovereigns  is  one  special  and  essential  part  I 
and  portion),  aa  they  have  found  no  such 
encouragement  as  they  expected  and  have 
boasted  of,  so  we  do  assure  ourselves,  that 
when  this  declaration  shall  be  seen  and  duly 
weighed  with  all  due  circumstance*,  it  will 
be  of  force  sufficient  to  disperse  and  to  dis- 
credit all  such  untruths  as  these;  contemptible 
creatures,  so  full  of  infidelity  and  ingrati-  ' 
tude,  shall  disgorge  against  us  and  our  just 
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and  moderate  proceeding,  and  shall  procure 
unto  them  no  better  usage  than  they  (the 
foreign  princes)  would  wish  should  be  afforded 
to  any  such  pack  of  rebels,  born  their  sub- 
jects, and  bound  unto  them  in  so  many  and 
so  great  obligations." 

This  proclamation  arose  rather  from  the 
king's  apprehensions,  than  from  any  circum- 


stances which  really  called  for  an  energetic 
declaration  of  his  sentiments.  The  fugi- 
tives against  whom  it  was  directed  were 
already  sinking  into  that  obscurity  which 
closed  the  scene  of  their  turbulence  on 
earth  ;  and  there  was  little  apparent  proba- 
bility that  any  foreign  prince  would  now 
be  found  to  take  up  their  cause. 


SIR  CAHIR 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ODOGHERTT'S  REBELLION;  KINO  JAMES S  PLANTATION  OP  ULSTER; 
TURBULENCE  OP  THE  RECUSANTS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 
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HE  flight  of 
northern  earls  was 
event  far  from  disagree- 
able to  the  English  gov- 
ernors of  Ireland,  for, 
in  relieving  them  from 
the  presence  of  two  dangerous  subjects  who 
were  the  constant  objects  of  their  suspicions, 
it  removed  two  of  the  greatest  impediments 
to  the  reforms  which  now  began  to  be  con- 
templated. "  As  for  us  that  are  here,"  says 
sir  John  Davis,  in  narrating  the  earl  of  Ty- 
rone's last  movements,  "  we  are  glad  to  see 
the  day  wherein  the  countenance  and  majesty 
of  the  law  and  civil  government  hath  ban- 
ished Tyrone  out  of  Ireland,  which  the  best 
army  in  Europe,  and  the  expense  of  two 
millions  of  sterling  pounds,  had  not  been  able 
to  bring  to  pass."  An  extraordinary  calm 
was  now  felt  throughout  Ireland,  which  pro- 
mised a  new  state  of  things  for  that  hitherto 
turbulent  island ;  and  even  agitation  seemed 
to  have  for  a  moment  spent  itself,  when  a 
sudden  outburst  of  wild  and  senseless  rebel- 
lion disturbed  the  peace  of  Ulster. 

The  Irish  lord  of  the  district  of  Inishowen, 
on  the  coast  of  Deny,  was  sir  Caliir  O'Dogh- 
erty,  a  young  chief  then  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  who,  though  he  had  been  knighted, 
regarded  the  English  with  ancestral  enmity, 
and  now  lay  under  a  strong  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  at  least  privy  to  the  late  conspiracy. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  May  of  1608, 
O'Dogherty's  hatred  of  the  English  had  been 
excited  into  furv  by  a  personal  quarrel  with 
sir  George  Pawlett,  the  governor  of  Derry, 
which  rose  to  such  high  words,  that  Pawlett 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  inflict  on  the  Irish 
man  the  dishonour  of  a  blow.  According 
vol.  i.  4  o 


to  the  words  of  the  Irish  annalist,  O'Dogh- 
erty  "  became  so  filled  with  anger  and  fury, 
that  it  was  a  wonder  he  did  not  go  distracted 
and  mad."  But  O'Dogherty's  revenge  was 
cool  and  basely  treacherous.  Having  col- 
lected together  his  friends  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  his  Irish  followers,  he  invited 
captain  Hart,  the  governor  of  Culmore  fort, 
on  the  banks  of  Lough  Foyle,  near  Derry, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  to 
come  with  his  wife  to  dine  with  him  on  the 
third  of  May.  O'Dogherty  received  his 
guests  with  profuse  hospitality,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  feast  armed  men  were  sud- 
denly introduced,  who  seized  upon  Hart, 
and  threatened  him  with  instant  death  un- 
less he  delivered  up  the  fort  of  Culmore 
into  their  hands.  This  the  English  officer, 
firm  to  his  duty,  refused.  They  then  took 
his  wife,  dragged  her  to  the  gate  of  the 
fortress,  and,  between  her  fears  for  her 
husband  and  the  fears  of  the  garrison  for 
themselves,  the  fort  was  surrendered.  The 
whole  garrison  was  immediately  massacred, 
Hart  and  his  wife  alone  being  preserved  alive ; 
and  O'Dogherty  and  his  Irish  followers  thus 
became  possessed  of  twelve  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, besides  a  considerable  store  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  All  this  had  been  effected 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  no  alarm  had 
been  given  to  the  country.  After  O'Dogherty 
had  armed  his  followers,  he  left  Culmore  fort 
under  the  command  of  an  Irish  chief  named 
Felim  Mac  Davett,  marched  against  Derry, 
and  attacking  that  place  by  surprise  before 
day -break,  made  himself  master  both  of  the 
city  and  garrison,  for  the  astonished  soldiers 
and  inhabitants  appear  to  have  made  little 
resistance.    Pawlett  and  most  of  his  officers 
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and  men  were  put  to  death  ;  many  of  the  I 
townspeople  were  slaughtered  ;  the  bishop's 
wife  was  carried  away  a  captive  ;  and  Derry 
was  then  plundered  and  burnt.  The  Irish 
were  flushed  with  this  success,  and,  as 
O'Dogherty  proclaimed  his  intention  of  sus- 
taining the  war  against  the  English  until  the 
return  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  with  an  army 
from  abroad,  many  of  the  natives  and  several 
discontented  chiefs  joined  his  standard,  lie 
was  thus  enabled  to  make  head  against  the 
government  for  a  short  time,  not  only  in  the 
wild  fastnesses,  but  sometimes  making  his 
appearance  in  the  open  country,  putting  the 
small  garrisons  who  opposed  him  to  flight, 
and  ravaging  the  English  settlements  in 
Derry,  Donegal,  and  Tyrone. 

But  the  Anglo-Irish  government  soon  re- 
covered from  its  surprise,  and  the  marshal, 
Wingfield,  proceeded  against  the  rebels  with 
a  considerable  force.  When  he  approached 
Culmorc,  Mac  Davett  fired  the  fortress, 
threw  some  of  the  cannon  into  the  sea,  and 
carried  the  rest  with  him  in  the  direction  of 
Derry.  Wingfield  then  marched  against  Burt 
Castle,  near  Lough  Swilly,  O'Dogherty's 
chief  residence,  which  had  been  placed  under 
the  command  of  a  monk,  who  surrendered  it 
at  once.  A  part  of  the  small  garrison  was 
put  to  the  sword,  and  O'Dogherty's  wife,  a 
daughter  of  lord  Gormanstown,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  her  brother.  A  price 
was  now  set  upon  O'Dogherty's  head,  and  the 
lord  deputy  Chichester,  who  had  had  long 
experience  in  this  desultory  warfare,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  assistance  of  Wingfield,  when 
O'Dogherty  in  an  encounter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kilmacrennan  was  slain,  as  it  is 
said,  by  an  accidental  shot,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1608,  and  the  rebellion  ended  with  its 
chief,  after  having  seriously  compromised 
one  or  two  other  of  the  Irish  lords  of  the 
north.  Among  them  were  Niall  Garv 
O'Donnell,  with  his  brethren  and  his  son 
Naghtan,  who  were  arrested  and  carried  as 
risoners  to  Dublin,  whence  Niall  Garv  and 
is  son  were  transferred  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  they  ended  their  lives  in  con- 
finement. Thus  the  two  great  families  of 
Ulster  became  in  a  few  years  nearly  extinct ; 
and  their  vast  territories,  with  those  of 
O'Dogherty  and  others,  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  which  thus  came  into  possession  of  a 
tract  of  land  extending  through  the  counties 
of  Donegal,  Tyrone,  Derry,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  and  Armagh,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  acres. 

Thus  it  was  gradually  seen  that  every  new 
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outbreak  of  rebellion  turned  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  English  government,  and,  con- 
vinced at  length  of  this,  the  Irish  landholders 
began  to  settle  down  into  the  character  of 
country  gentlemen.  This  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  extensive  depopulation  of  the 
island  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  the  im- 
mense tracts  of  unoccupied  land  now  vested 
in  the  crown,  favoured  the  development  of  a 
plan  which  had  for  some  time  engaged  the  ) 
attention  of  king  James.  This  was  the  plan- 
tation of  a  new  colony  in  Ulster.  James  had 
formerly  conceived  a  similar  plan  of  reform 
in  the  wild  highlands  of  Scotland,  by  plant- 
ing in  them  colonies  of  the  orderly  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants  of  the  south  ;  and  he  had 
now  his  own  experience,  as  well  as  the  I 
knowledge  of  the  error  committed  in  the  at- 
tempts to  plant  Ulster  and  Munster,  in  the 
preceding  reign,  to  serve  to  guide  him. 
His  first  proceedings  were  marked  by  cau- 
tion and  deliberation,  and  he  sought  the  in- 
formation and  opinions  of  men  of  experience 
and  judgment.  In  his  first  choice  he  was 
certainly  not  fortunate ;  for  lord  Bacon 
being  consulted,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
subject,  which  showed  only  that  he  did  not 
understand  it.  He  found  a  better  adviser 
in  his  lord  deputy,  sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
who  joined  with  great  abilities  and  attain- 
ments a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country 
to  be  planted,  of  the  manners  and  character 
of  its  present  inhabitants,  and  of  the  wishes 
and  exigencies  of  their  chiefs.  He  caused 
surveys  to  be  taken  of  the  counties  where 
the  new  settlements  were  to  be  established, 
drew  up  particular  dc«criptions  of  them, 
pointing  out  the  situations  proper  for  build- 
ing towns  and  castles,  and  made  a  full  report 
on  the  character  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  treated,  and 
pointed  out  the  impediments  which  were  to 
be  expected,  and  how  they  might  be  re- 
moved. 

According  to  the  scheme  of  plantation 
now  adopted,  the  colonists  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  first,  the  new  undertakers  from 
England  and  Scotland  (for  James  hoped  to 
induce  many  of  his  countrymen  to  transport 
themselves  thither  from  the  opposite  coast) ; 
then  the  servitors,  or  those  English  who  had 
served  for  some  time  in  Ireland  in  a  military 
or  civil  capacity ;  and,  lastly,  the  old  Irish, 
who  were  not  only  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  the  king's  plan,  but  were  treated  with 
great  indulgence,  for  their  under  tenants 
and  servants  were  allowed  to  be  of  their  own 
country  and  religion,  and  they  were  tacitly 
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exempted  from  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which 
was  imposed  upon  the  others.  The  servitors 
were  allowed  to  take  Irish  or  English  tenants, 
recusants  only  being  excepted;  the  British 
undertakers  were  restricted  to  tenants  from 
England  or  Scotland.  Experience  had  al- 
ready shown,  in  the  case  of  Munster,  the 
impolicy  of  mixing  the  English  and  Irish 
together,  whereby,  in  case  of  rebellion,  the 
settlers  found  their  enemies  already  at  their 
own  hearths;  and  another  inconvenience  was 
now  also  prevented,  which  arose  from  secur- 
ing only  the  plains,  and  leaving  the  forests 
and  mountain  fastnesses  to  the  natives.  The 
Irish  were  placed  in  the  open  country,  where 
they  might  become  habituated  to  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  where  they 
might  lie  under  the  constant  inspection  of 
their  English  rulers;  while  places  of  greatest 
strength  and  command  were  assigned  to  the 
British  adventurers,  and  the  Anglo- Irish  ser- 
vitors were  placed  in  stations  of  danger  and 
in  positions  where  they  could  do  the  greatest 
service  to  the  crown,  in  return  for  which 
they  were  allowed  guards  and  entertainment 
until  the  country  should  be  reduced  to  a  per- 
fect state  of  security. 

Instead  of  making  large  grants  of  land  to 
individuals  who  were  unable  to  people  and 
protect  them,  the  impolicy  of  which  had  been 
experienced  on  former  occasions,  the  whole 
territory  to  be  planted  was  divided  into  lots, 
according  to  three  proportions ;  the  greater, 
consisting  of  two  thousand  English  acres, 
were  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  chief;  the  se- 
cond, consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  acres,  to 
be  held  by  knight's  service;  and  the  last, 
consisting  of  a  thousand  acres,  in  common 
socage.  One-ball'  of  the  land  in  each  county 
was  divided  in  portions  of  a  thousand  acres, 
and  the  other  half  in  portions  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  two  thousand  acres;  and,  to  pre- 
vent disputes,  the  settlements  of  the  under- 
takers in  each  particular  district  were  to  be 
determined  by  lot.  Their  duties  and  liabil- 
ities were  distinctly  defined.  Each  indivi- 
dual who  held  a  grant  of  two  thousand  acres 
was,  within  four  years,  to  build  a  castle  and 
inclose  a  strong  bawn  or  court-yard ;  the  pos- 
sessor of  fifteen  hundred  acres  was  to  build 
a  house  and  bawn  within  two  years;  and  he 
who  held  but  a  thousand  acres  was  to  inclose 
a  bawn  for  security  in  case  of  rebellion.  The 
first  class  of  landholders  were,  moreover,  ex- 
pected to  plant  on  their  lands  within  three 
years  forty -eight  able  men  of  English  or 
Scottish  birth,  to  be  reduced  to  twenty  fami- 
lies; they  were  to  keep  a  demesne  of  six 


hundred  acres  in  their  own  hands;  to  have 
four  fee-farmers  on  a  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  each ;  six  leaseholders,  each  on  one 
hundred  acres;  and  on  the  rest,  eight  fami-  t 
lies  of  husbandmen,  artificers,  and  cottagers. 
The  others  were  bound  to  similar  obliga- 
tions in  different  proportions.  All  were  to 
reside  upon  their  lands  for  five  years  after 
the  date  of  their  patents,  cither  in  their  own 
person,  or  by  such  agents  as  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  state;  and  they  were  required 
to  keep  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arms  for  de- 
fence. 

The  new  planters  and  the  Anglo-Irish 
servitors  of  the  crown  were  bound  not  to 
alienate  their  lands  to  mere  Irish,  or  to  de- 
mise any  portions  of  them  to  such  persons 
as  should  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  to  govern- 
ment. They  were  to  let  the  lands  to  their 
tenants  at  determined  rents,  and  for  no  less 
term  than  twenty -one  years  ;  and  the  houses 
of  the  latter  were  to  be  built  after  the 
English  fashion,  and  to  be  collected  to- 
gether in  towns  or  villages.  The  land- 
owners had  power  to  erect  manors,  to  hold 
courts-baron,  and  to  create  tenures  ;  and 
the  old  natives,  whose  estates  were  granted 
in  fee-simple,  to  be  held  in  socage,  were 
allowed  the  same  privileges.  The  latter 
were  bound  to  let  their  lands  at  the  same 
fixed  rents  as  the  English  undertakers,  to 
take  no  Irish  exactions  from  their  inferior 
tenants,  and  to  abolish  entirely  the  old  cus- 
tom of  creagkting,  or  wandering  with  their 
cattle  for  pasture  from  place  to  place.  An 
annual  rent  was  reserved  to  the  crown ;  but 
it  was  remitted  during  the  two  first  years  to 
the  English  settlers,  who  had  to  undergo  the 
expense  and  risk  of  transportation. 

Such  was  king  James  s  scheme  for  the 
plantation  of  Ulster,  which  was  rendered 
still  further  remarkable  by  the  lively  in- 
terest taken  in  it  by  the  city  of  London,  the 
corporation  of  which  accepted  large  grants 
in  the  county  of  Derry,  which  on  this  ac- 
count was  subsequently  known  by  the  name 
of  London-Deny.  They  engaged  to  ex- 
pend twenty  thousand  pounds  on  their 
plantation  in  this  county,  and  to  build  the 
cities  of  Londonderry  and  Coleraine ;  and 
the  king  is  said  to  have  been  so  proud  of 
their  co-operation,  that  he  declared  publicly 
that  "  when  his  enemies  should  hear  that 
the  famous  city  of  London  had  a  footing 
therein,  they  would  be  terrified  from  look- 
ing into  Ireland,  the  back-door  to  England 
and  Scotland." 

The  plantation  of  Ulster  has  obtained  ce- 
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lebrity  in  history  from  another  circumstance. 
It  was  necessary  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to 
protect  the  new  plantation  ;  and  for  this 

Jurposc,  or  at  least  with  this  pretence  (for 
amcs  had  other  necesities  which  called  for 
money),  the  king  founded  in  161 1,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  sir  Anthony  Shirley,  the  order  of 
baronets,  which  was  at  once  to  be  conferred 
on  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  family  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred,  each  of  whom,  on  the 
passing  of  his  patent,  was  to  pay  into  the 
exchequer  a  sum  of  money  which  would 
maintain  thirty  men  in  Ulster  at  eightpence 
a  day  each  for  three  years. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  in  putting  the 
scheme  of  plantation  into  practice  it  had  to 
encounter  various  impediments  which  were 
not  expected  or  provided  against.   One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  was  a  general 
claim  put  forward  by  the  church  to  lands 
which  had  been  usurped  from  it  by  the  Irish 
chiefs,  who  had  been  so  unscrupulous  that 
they  had  left  scarcely  enough  to  support  the 
bishops,  while  the  lower  classes  of  the  clergy 
were  left  totally  without  sustenance.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
parish  church  throughout  Ulster,  except  in 
the  towns,  where  religious  worship  had  been 
performed  for  many  years.    An  inquisition 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  claims 
and  complaints  of  the  clergy,  and  its  labours 
led  to  a  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  lands,  a 
reformation  in  thechurch  establishment  in  the 
north,  and  the  restoration  of  religious  service 
in  the  country  parishes,  as  well  as  to  the  foun- 
dation of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
population.  It  was  also  found,  as  on  former 
occasions,  difficult  to  enforce  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  obligations  which  the  plant- 
ers had  taken  upon  themselves.  Buildings 
were  slowly  erected;   it  was  not  easy  to 
obtain  British  tenants  in  sufficient  numbers; 
and  the  Irish,  being  near  and  offering  higher 
rents,  were  received  into  the  districts  from 
which  they  were  to  have  been  strictly  ex- 
cluded.   The  corporation  of  London,  which 
acted  by  interested  and  negligent  agents,  is 
said  to  have  been  especially  notorious  for  its 
delinquencies  in  this  respect.    Still,  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  scheme  was  to  bring  a 
considerable  population  of  industrious  in- 
habitants into  the  northern  province,  who 
improved  the  country,  and  built  a  number  of 
towns,  some  of  which  the  king  raised  into 
representative  boroughs. 

The  country  went  on  improving  under  the 
reforms  which  had  been  introduced  by  king 
James,  and  under  the  vigorous  and  yet  con- 
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ciliatory  administration  of  sir  Arthur  Chi-  i 
chester,  for  several  years.    The  king  recom- 
pensed the  services  of  his  lord  deputy  with  a 
grant  of  the  extensive  estates  of  sir  Cahir 
O'Dogherty,  and  raised  him  to  the  peerage.* 
During  this  period  the  chief  ground  of  dis- 
content was  found  in  the  penal  laws  against 
recusants.    These,  it  is  true,  had  not  been 
enforced  with  great  severity,  but  the  griev-  | 
ance  weighed  most  heavily  on  the  better 
classes  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  those  whose 
rank  or  talents  entitled  them  to  the  high 
offices  or  employments  of  the  state,  which  i 
were  entirely  closed  to  them  by  their  reli- ' 
gious  disqualifications.  No  one,  in  fact,  until 
he  had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which 
had  become  latterly  the  touchstone  of  their 
consciences,  could  be  preferred  to  any  degree 
of  learning  in  the  university,  or  could  sue 
livery  of  his  lands,  or  be  admitted  a  privy 
councillor,  or  act  as  magistrate  or  justice  of 
the  peace ;  nor  could  recusant  lawyers,  who ; 
were  at  this  time  a  very  formidable  body,  be 
regularly  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  much 
less  advanced  to  the  station  of  judges.  And 
although  these  evils  were  much  less  in  prac- ' 
tice  than  in  name,  for  the  laws  on  the  subject 
were  only  strictly  enforced  in  times  of  great 
turbulence  and  danger,  yet  they  kept  alive 
the  jealousies  between  the  protestants  and 
the  catholics  in  a  manner  which  was  espe- 
cially galling  to  the  old  Anglo-Irish  lords  of 
the  pale ;  and  the  bitterness  of  religious  ani- 
mosity was  now  much  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  large  portion  of  the  new 
planters  of  Ulster  had  brought  with  them 
the  extreme  principles  and  feelings  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  puritans,  and  these 
were  constantly  inveighing  against  the  minis- 
ters of  satan  and  the  pope. 

In  the  midst  of  these  feelings  it  was  de- 
termined to  call  a  parliament,  the  first  which 
had  sat  in  Ireland  during  a  period  of  seven- 
and-twenty  years.     In  that  long  interval, 
immense  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  | 
country,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  social  and 
political  condition,  but  even  in  the  form  and! 
character  of  its  representation.  Formerly 
the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  re-j 
presented  little  more  than  the  old  English  ■ 
pale ;  whereas,  since  the  date  just  mentioned,  I 
no  less  than  seventeen  additional  counties 
had  been  formed,  as  well  as  a  number  of  new 
boroughs,  which  the  lord  deputy  was  daily 
increasing  by  virtue  of  a  royal  commission. 

•  He  wa»  created  baron  Chichester  of  Belfast,  in 
1612.  8ir  Arthur  was  the  ancestor  of  th,-  earl  of 
Donegal. 
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The  manner  in  which  this  was  effected,  if 
impartially  viewed,  indicated  a  scheme  of 
,  general  representation,  in  which  the  inhabi- 
]  tants  of  every 'order,  native  Irish  as  well  as 
'  old  English  and  new,  were  to  meet  together 
to  make  laws  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
I  terity. 

But  in  carrying  this  supposed  scheme  into 
effect,  errors  were  committed  which  easily 
excited  the  suspicions  of  the  opponents  of 
government.  Many  of  the  newly  created 
boroughs  were  little  better  than  villages, 
consisting  only  of  a  few  houses,  and  too  poor 
even  to  pay  the  wages  which  it  was  then 
usual  to  give  to  their  representatives.  The 
recusants  looked  upon  the  incorporation  of 
such  places  as  a  mere  trick  to  secure  a  mer- 
cenary majority  for  the  government;  and  the 
impression  was  suddenly  spread  abroad  that 
the  object  of  calling  together  a  parliament 
at  this  moment  was  only  to  pass  new  mea- 
sures of  severity  against  the  catholics.  The 

i  announcement  in  1612  of  the  king's  intention 
to  call  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  thus  became  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  alarm  to  the  catholics ; 
and  six  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  pale,  the 
lords  Gormanstown,  Slane,  Killeen,  Trimble- 
ston,  Dunsany,  and  Lowth,  addressed  a  very 
bold  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  great  apprehensions  from  the 
design  of  convening  a  parliament  without 
first  communicating  to  them  and  others  of 

l  the  nobility  the  character  of  the  laws  which 
were  to  be  therein  enacted.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  express  "  a  fearful  suspicion  that 
the  project  of  erecting  so  many  corporations 
in  places  that  can  scantly  pass  the  rank  of 
the  poorest  villages  in  the  poorest  country 

!  in  Christendom,  do  tend  to  naught  else  at 

,  this  time,  but  that  by  the  voices  of  a  few 
selected  for  the  purpose,  under  the  name  of 
burgesses,  extreme  penal  laws  should  be  im- 
posed upon  your  subjects  here,  contrary  to 
the  natures,  customs,  and  dispositions  of 
them  all  in  effect."  They  next  protested 
energetically  against  the  recent  enforcement 
of  the  penal  statutes  then  in  existence. 
"  Your  majesty's  subjects  here  in  general  do 
likewise  very  much  distaste  and  exclaim 
against  the  deposing  of  so  many  magistrates 
in  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  this  kingdom, 
for  not  swearing  the  oath  of  supremacy  in 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  causes,  they  pro- 
testing a  firm  profession  of  loyalty,  ana  an 
acknowledgment  of  all  kingly  jurisdiction 
and  authority  in  your  highness  ;  which 
course,  for  that  it  was  so  sparingly  and 
mildly  carried  on  in  the  time  of  your  late 


sister  of  famous  memory,  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  but  now  in  your  highness's  happy  reign 
first  extended  unto  the  remote  parts  of  this  ; 
country,  doth  so  much  the  more  affright  and 
disquiet  the  minds  of  your  well-affected  sub- 
jects here,  especially  they  conceiving  that 
by  this  means  those  that  are  most  sufficient 
and  fit  to  exercise  and  execute  those  offices 
and  places,  are  secluded  and  removed,  and 
they  driven  to  make  choice  of  others,  con- 
formable in  that  point,  but  otherwise  very 
unfit  and  uncapable  to  undertake  the 
charges,  being  generally  of  the  meaner 
sort." 

After  representing  in  rather  strong  lan- 
guage the  tendency  of  the  measures  recently 
pursued  by  government  to  spread  disaffection 
in  Ireland,  and  encourage  the  king's  enemies 
abroad,  the  six  lords  make  a  sort  of  protest 
against  the  new  boroughs.  "  And  so,"  they 
say,  "  upon  the  knees  of  our  loyal  hearts,  we 
do  humbly  pray  that  your  highness  will  be 
graciously  pleased  not  to  give  way  to  courses, 
in  the  general  opinion  of  your  subjects  here,  > 
so  hard  and  exorbitant,  as  to  erect  towns 
and  corporations  of  places  consisting  of  some 
few  poor  and  beggarly  cottages,  but  that 
your  highness  will  give  directions  that  there 
be  no  more  erected,  till  time,  or  traffic  and 
commerce,  do  make  places  in  the  remote  and 
unsettled  countries  here  fit  to  be  incorpo- 
rated, and  that  your  majesty  will  benignly 
content  yourself  with  the  service  of  under- 
standing men  to  come  as  knights  of  the  shires 
out  of  the  chief  countries  to  the  parliament." 
"  And,"  they  conclude,  "  to  the  end  to  re- 
move from  your  subjects'  hearts  those  fears 
and  discontents,  that  your  highness  farther 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  orders  that 
the  proceedings  of  this  parliament  may  be 
with  the  same  moderation  and  indifferency 
as  your  most  royal  predecessors  have  used  in 
like  cases  heretofore ;  wherein,  moreover,  if 
your  highness  shall  be  pleased  out  of  your 
gracious  clemency  to  withdraw  such  laws  as 
may  tend  to  the  forcing  of  your  subjects' 
consciences  here  in  matters  concerning  reli- 
gion, you  shall  settle  their  minds  in  a  most 
firm  and  faithful  subjection." 

This  letter  is  said  to  have  given  great  of-  | 
fence  to  the  king,  who  was  unwilling  to  suffer  ' 
anything  resembling  an  opposition  to  his  au-  I 
thority,  and  he  became  more  resolute  in  his  1 
measures.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  se-  J 
cure  a  strong  majority  in  favour  of  the  crown.  ' 
The  lord  deputy  continued  to  create  new 
boroughs,  and  several  of  those  which  re- 
turned members  to  this  parliament,  were  not 
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incorporated  until  after  the  writs  for  sum-  1 
tunning  a  parliament  had  been  issued.  The  / 
recusants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  inac- 
tive, or  nice  in  the  means  they  employed 
to  strengthen  their  party.  The  agents  sent 
by  the  recusants  of  the  pale  agitated  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
priests  pronounced  the  excommunications  of 
the  church  against  those  who  should  vote 
against  its  friends;  the  more  ignorant  of  the 
Irish  were  told  that  the  O'Neill  was  coming 
to  their  assistance  with  a  foreign  army,  and 
that  now  was  the  moment  for  them  to  exert 
themselves  in  sending  their  friends  lo  parlia- 
ment; persuasions,  and  threats,  and  pro- 
mises, were  lavished  on  all  classes.  The 
knights  of  the  shires  thus  returned  were 
many  of  them  the  most  factious  and  turbu- 
lent of  the  recusant  lawyers ;  and  the  general 
result  of  the  struggle  was  so  doubtful,  that 
the  party  opposed  to  government  reckoned 
upon  a  decided  majority  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. They  set  no  bounds  to  their  exulta- 
tion. The  chiefs  of  the  recusant  party  made 
their  public  entry  into  Dublin,  each  escorted 
by  troops  of  one  or  two  hundred  armed  fol- 
lowers. In  order  to  produce  popular  sym- 
pathy, they  affected  to  consider  themselves  in 
personal  danger,  and  objected  to  the  session 

'  being  held  within  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where 
they  said  that  the  lord  deputy's  guards  would 
surround  the  parliament  house  and  control 
the  freedom  of  debate. 

The  government,  however,  was  not  terri- 
fied, but  took  all  necessary  measures  to 
secure  tranquillity.  The  members  returned 
were  directed  to  repair  to  the  house  alone 
and  without  arms,  and  no  others  were  ad- 
mitted ;  and  the  anger  and  mortification  of 
the  recusant  party  were  equally  great,  when 
they  found  that  they  had  miscalculated  their 
numbers,  and  that  they  were  really  the  mi- 
nority. Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
members  returned,  six  were  absent,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  were  p  rotes  tan  ts, 
or  supporters  of  government,  while  one 

1  hundred  and  one  formed  the  whole  strength 
of  the  recusant  party.  The  upper  house 
consisted  of  sixteen  temporal  barons,  twenty- 
five  protestant  prelates,  five  viscounts,  and 
four  earls,  among  whom  the  administration 
had  a  considerable  majority. 

The  first  trial  of  strength  was  for  the 
election  of  a  speaker.  The  king  recom- 
mended sir  John  Davis,  who  now  held  the 
office  of  attorney-general  in  Ireland  ;  while 
the  opposition  proposed  sir  John  Everard,  a 
catholic  lawyer  of  the  highest  respectability, 
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who  had  resigned  his  office  of  a  justice  of 
the  king's  bench  rather  than  take  the  oath  I 
of  supremacy,  but  who,  on  account  of  his  . 
merits,  had  been  indulged  with  a  pension.  | 
His  party  began  by  protesting  against  any 
election  until  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
the  parliament,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
had  been  elected,  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
quired into.   They  protested  against  the  new 
boroughs  as  unconstitutional,  and  against  the 
members  who  represented  them  as  not  le- 
gally entitled  to  their  seats.    The  minis-  ' 
terial  party  replied  that  it  was  always  the  , 
custom  to  elect  the  speaker  first,  and  that  ' 
then  committees  were  appointed  to  examine 
into  contested  elections.    The  debate  be-  . 
came  very  clamorous  and  disorderly,  until 
sir  Oliver  St.  John,  who  held  the  office  of  , 
master  of  the  ordnance,  put  an  end  to  it  by 
observing,  that  controversies  were  decided 
by  questions,  and  questions  by  votes :  and 
recommended  an  immediate  division.  It 
was  the  usual  custom  for  the  yeas  to  walk 
out  of  the  house,  while  the  noes  retained 
their  seats,  and  thus  the  counting  of  num- 
bers was  facilitated.    St.  John,  therefore, 
called  on  those  who  voted  for  sir  John 
Davis  to  attend  him  into  the  lobby,  and  he 
was  followed  by  the  majority. 

But  the  recusant  members,  when  left  alone, 
instead  of  counting  their  numbers,  protested 
that  the  majority  was  an  illegal  one,  declared 
sir  John  Everard  duly  elected,  and  placed 
him  forcibly  in  the  speaker's  chair.  When 
the  majority  returned  they  were  scandalized 
at  this  act  of  irregularity,  and  attempted  to 
drag  Everard  from  his  seat,  but  being  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  other  party  they  de- 
clared that  Davis  was  the  speaker  elected, 
and  seated  him  in  Everard's  lap.  This  tu- 
multuous scene  was  followed  by  the  seces- 
sion of  the  recusants,  who  refused  to  accept 
sir  John  Davis  for  their  speaker,  declared 
that  they  were  in  fear  of  their  lives,  and  pro- 
tested against  the  new  corporations  and  the 
legality  of  the  present  parliament.  Their 
conduct  in  this  respect  was  imitated  in  the 
upper  house  by  tne  recusant  lords,  who 
formed  a  still  smaller  minority.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  in  both  houses  refused 
to  attend  in  their  places  until  they  had  laid 
their  grievances  before  the  throne. 

The  agitation  had  now  assumed  a  charac- 
ter which  was  sufficient  to  give  alarm.  The 
opposition  carried  their  presumption  to  such 
a  height  as  to  threaten  openly  an  armed  re- 
sistance to  any  severe  measures  against  them; 
and  this,  joined  with  their  known  violence, 
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and  tho  popular  clamour  in  their  favour,  gave 
cause  for  the  gravest  apprehensions  when  it 
was  well  known  that  the  whole  military  force 
then  possessed  by  the  Irish  government 
amounted  to  no  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred foot  and  two  hundred  horse.  People, 
in  general,  began  to  look  forward  to  a  new 
and  dangerous  insurrection. 

In  this  emergency  the  lord  deputy  Chi- 
chester acted  with  the  greatest  prudeucc  and 
moderation.  He  issued  a  proclamation  com- 
manding the  seceders  to  return  to  their  posts, 
while  privately  he  used  remonstrance  and 
entreaty  with  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  urging 
them  to  unite  with  the  other  members  of 
each  house  in  furthering  the  business  of  the 
nation,  at  least  so  far  as  to  pass  an  act  of  re- 
cognition of  the  king's  title;  and  he  even 
promised  them  that  no  other  bill  should  for 
the  present  be  brought  forward.  He  pro- 
posed various  measures  of  conciliation,  and 
offered  to  let  the  decision  of  the  questions  in 
dispute  be  referred  to  an  impartial  commit- 
tee. But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  he 
found  the  members  of  the  opposition  obsti- 
nate against  persuasion  or  threat*.  He  then, 
as  a  last  resource,  prorogued  the  parliament, 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  practising  other 
conciliatory  measures,  in  the  hope  of  appeas- 
ing the  clamours  which  were  kept  up  by  the 
violence  of  passion,  which  he  hoped  might 
soon  be  allayed. 

Chichester  now  gave  provocation  to  the 
puritans  by  the  conciliatory  policy  with 
which  he  attempted  to  appease  the  recusants, 
and  they  began  to  cry  out  against  him  as  a 
weak  ruler,  unfitted  to  contend  with  the  rude 
opposition  now  excited  against  the  crown. 
Ihe  recusants,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued 
their  bold  course,  and  immediately  after  their 
secession  from  parliament,  they  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  king  more  disrespectful  than 
that  which  they  had  sent  before  the  elec 
tions,  complaining  bitterly  of  their  griev- 
ances, of  the  partiality  shown  to  the  new  Eng 
lish  in  the  distribution  of  offices  of  state, 
and  of  the  violence  which,  as  they  pretended, 
had  been  done  to  their  speaker,  and  they 
concluded  with  what  could  be  regarded  as  lit- 
tle less  than  a  threat  of  open  rebellion.  "  W 
cannot,"  they  said,  "but,  out  of  the  con- 
sideration of  our  bounden  duty,  make  known 
unto  your  highness  the  general  discontent- 
ment which  these  strange,  unlooked-for,  and 
never  heard  of  courses  generally  have  bred, 
whereof,  if  the  rebellious  discontented  of 
this  nation  abroad,  do  take  advantage,  and 
procure  the  evil  affected  at  home  (which  are 


numbers,  by  reason  of  these  already  settled 
and  intended  plantations),  in  any  hostile 
fashion  to  set  disorders  afoot,  and  labour 
some  underhand  relief  from  any  prince  or 
state  abroad,  who,  peradventure,  might  be 
inveigled  and  drawn  to  commiserate  their 
pretended  oppressions  and  distresses,  how- 
soever we  are  assured  the  prowess  and  power 
of  your  majesty  will  in  the  end  bring  the 
authors  thereof  to  ruin  and  confusion,  yet 
will  things  be  brought  into  greater  combus- 
tion, to  the  effusion  of  much  blood,  exhaust- 
ing of  masses  of  treasure,  the  exposing  of 
us  and  others,  your  highness  s  well  affected 
subjects,  to  the  hazard  of  poverty,  whereof 
the  memory  is  yet  very  lively  and  fresh 
among  us,  and  finally  to  the  laying  open  the 
whole  commonwealth  to  the  inundation  of 
all  miseries  and  calamities  which  garboiles, 
civil  wars,  and  dissensions  do  breed  and 
draw  with  them  in  a  rent  and  torn  estate." 

The  terms  of  this  remonstrance  implied  a 
direct  condemnation  of  all  king  James's  re- 
cent policy  towards  Ireland ;  and  it  had  been 
promoted  in  a  manner  still  more  distasteful. 
In  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  lord  deputy 
to  hinder  it,  a  large  contribution  had  been 
levied  throughout  the  country,  the  priests 
exhorting  their  congregations  to  subscribe 
in  support  of  the  popular  cause,  and  with 
this  the  recusant  agents,  lords  Gormanstown 
and  Fermoy,  sir  James  Gough,  Husscy,  Lut- 
terel,  and  Talbot,  were  sent  off  to  England 
in  triumph.    The  two  latter  acted  so  disre- 
spectfully when  brought  before  the  king, 
that  they  were  committed,  one  to  the  Tower 
and  the  other  to  the  Fleet ;  but  still,  although 
highly  offended,  the  king  acted  with  moder- 
ation. After  having  been  admitted  to  several  j 
audiences,  the  recusant  agents  drew  up  and 
presented  to  the  king  nineteen  general  articles 
of  grievance  in  the  government  of  Ireland, 
and  demanded  that  impartial  commissioners 
should  be  appointed  to  make  an  inquiry  into 
their  truth.    The  king  yielded  to  their  re- 
quest, and  in  their  exultation  at  this  success, 
the  agents  boldly  presumed  on  the  result  of] 
the  inquiry,  and  proclaimed  aloud  that  it  was 1 
the  kings  intention  to  give  a  full  liberty  of 
religion.    Sir  James  Gough,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  commissioners,  presented  himself 
before  the  lord  deputy  as  the  authorized; 
bearer  of  James  s  orders  to  that  effect ;  upon  I 
which  Chichester,  to  check  the  extravagance 
of  the  expectations  of  the  party,  expressed 
his  disbelief  of  Gough's  assertion,  and  com- 
mitted him  a  close  prisoner  to  the  castle  of 
Dublin. 
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A  new  clamour  was  now  raised,  and  Chi- 
chester being  summoned  to  attend  the  king 
in  England,  the  recusants  concluded  that  it 
was  the  prelude  to  his  disgrace.  In  this, 
however,  they  had  again  to  support  disan- 

fiointnient.    The  king  consulted  with  the 
,  ord  deputy,  and  made  himself  fully  ac- 
|  quainted  with  the  condition  of  Ireland.  He 
1  then  admitted  the  recusants  to  plead  their 
cause  hefore  the  council,  and  after  a  deliber- 
ate and  impartial  discussion  of  the  alleged 
irregularities  in  the  election  of  the  parlia- 
ment, two  elections,  those  of  Kildare  and 
Cavan,  were  set  aside,  and  the  members  re- 
turned for  boroughs  incorporated  after  the 
date  of  the  writ  for  summoning  the  parlia- 
ment were  pronounced  for  the  present  incap- 
able of  sitting;  but  the  other  grievances  were 
declared  to  be  without  foundation,  and  the 
king  dismissed  the  complainants  with  a  long 
and  severe  verbal  censure,  and  spoke  of  the 
lords  of  the  pale  who  had  signed  the  address 
j  as  "  a  few  men  who  had  threatened  him  with 
rebellion,"    declaring    their  remonstrance 
to  be  "  rash  and  insolent."    As  to  the  man- 
i  tier  of  calling  the  parliament,  he  said  that 
I  "  nothing  faulty  was  to  he  found  in  the  gov- 
|  crnment ;  unless  they  would  have  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
'*  What  is  it  to  you,"  he  said,  "  whether  I 
make  many  or  few  boroughs?    My  council 
may  consider  the  fitness,  if  I  require  it.  But, 
what  if  I  had  made  forty  noblemen  and  four 
hundred  boroughs  ?  The  more,  the  merrier ; 
the  fewer,  the  better  cheer ! "    "  In  the 
matter  of  parliament,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
"you  have  carried  yourselves  tumultuarily 
and  undutifully  ;  and  your  proceedings  have 
been  rude,  disorderly,  and  inexcusable,  and 
worthy  of  severe  punishment;  which,  by 
reason  of  your  submission,  I  do  forbear,  but 
not  remit,  till  I  sec  your  dutiful  carriage  in 
this  parliament ;  where,  by  your  obedience  j 
to  the  deputy  and  state,  and  your  future 
good  behaviour,  you  may  redeem  your  by- 
past  miscarriage,  and  then  you  may  deserve, 
1  not  only  pardon,  but  favour  and  cherishing." 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  long-protracted 
contest,  that  Fynes  Moryson,  who  had  re- 
turned with  lord  Mountjoy  to  England, 
again  visited  Ireland,  and  he  has  left  us  a 
brief  note  of  his  impressions.    "  At  this 
I  time,"  he  says,  "  I  found  the  state  of  Ireland 
;  much  changed;  for  by  the  flight  of  the  earl 
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of  Tyrone  and  the  carl  of  Tirconnell  with 
some  chiefs  of  countries  in  the  north,  and 
the   suppression   and  death   of  sir  Cahir 
O'Dogherty,  their  confederate  in  making 
new  troubles,  all  the  north  was  possessed  by 
new  colonies  of  English,  but  especially  of 
Scots.    The  mere  Irish  in  the  north,  and 
over  all  Ireland,  continued  still  in  absolute 
subjection,  being  powerful  in  no  part  of  the  1 
kingdom,  excepting  only  Connaught,  where 
their  chief  strength  was  yet  little  to  be 
feared,  if  the  English-Irish  there  had  sound 
hearts  to  the  state.    But  the  English-Irish 
in  all  parts,  and  especially  in  the  pale,  either 
by  our  too  much  cherishing  them  since  the  1 
last  rebellion  (in  which  we  found  many  of  I 
them  false-hearted),  or  by  the  king's  reli- 
gious courses  to  reform  them  in  their  obsti- 
nate addiction  to  popery  (even  in  those 
points  which  oppugned  his  majesty's  tem- 
poral power),  or  by  the  fulness  of  bread  in 
time  ol  peace  (whereof  no  nation  sooner  sur- 
feits than  the  Irish),  were  grown  so  wanton, 
so  incensed,  and  so  high  in  the  instep,  as 
they  had  of  late  mutinously  broken  off  a 
parliament  called  for  the  public  good  and 
reformation  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  that  [ 
time  continued  to  make  many  clamorous  1 
complaints  against  the  English  governors  ■ 
(especially  those  of  the  pale  against  the 
worthy  lord  deputy  and  his  ministers), 
through   their  sides  wounding  the  royal 
authority ;  yea,  in  all  parts,  the  churl  was 
grown  rich,  and  the  gentlemen  and  sword- 
men  needy,  and  so  apt  to  make  a  prey  of 
other  men's  goods.    The  citizens  of  Mun- 
ster  had  long  since  obtained  the  renewing  of 
their  old  charters  with  all  their  exorbitant 
privileges,  and  were  now  grown  most  refrac- 
tory to  all  due  obedience,  especially  for  | 
matters  of  religion.   In  which  parts  the  very  ' 
numbers  of  the  priests,  swarming  among 
I  them,  and  being  active  men,  yea,  contrary  to  ; 
their  profession,  bloody  in  handling  the  i 
sword,  far  exceeding  the  number  of  the 
king's  soldiers,  reduced  to  very  small  or  no 
strength.    And  many  loose  men  flocked  into 
that  province  out  of  the  Low  Countries,  who 
being  trained  there  in  the  Irish  regiment 
with  the  archduke,  daily  sent  over  new  men 
to  be  in  bike  sort  trained  there,  and  them- 
selves lay  dispersed  and  hidden  in  all  cor- 
ners, with  hearts,  no  doubt,  apt  to  embrace 
mischievous  enterprizes." 
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SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT;  ULSTER  AND  THE  CLRROY:  PURTI.ER  MEASURES 
EOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  IRELAND;  CHARLES  I.  AND  THE  GRACES. 

Y  persisting  in  a  course  of  mo-  I  two 


deration  like  that  described  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  sir  Ar- 
thur Chichester  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  the  clamorous 
anger  of  the  recusants,  who  had  been  discour- 
aged by  the  final  result  of  their  reference  to 
the  king,  and  the  second  session  of  this  lord 
deputy's  parliament  offered  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  first.  At  first  the  spirit  of  the 
opposition  manifested  itself  a  little,  espe- 
cially in  the  upper  house,  but  it  soon  disap- 
peared when  sir  John  Everard  and  other 
influential  recusants  seconded  the  efforts  of 
the  lord  deputy,  by  urging  on  the  catholic 
party  the  prudence  of  concurring  amicably 
and  peacefully  with  the  government  in  car- 
rying out  the  measures  which  seemed  neces- 
sary for  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the 
honour  of  the  crown.  After  an  impartial 
examination  of  the  elections,  the  subject 
which  had  hitherto  raised  most  heat,  it 
was  voluntarily  laid  aside,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  suspending  the  examination 
of  all  disputed  elections  for  the  present 
session,  for  the  better  expedition  and 
furtherance  of  the  public  service.  The 
moderation  shown  by  the  catholics  in  par- 
liament merited  and  received  indulgence 
from  the  government;  and  partly  from  this 
feeling,  and  partly  no  doubt  from  the  fear  of 
exciting  new  heats,  all  measures  tending  to 
persecution  for  religious  opinions  were  care- 
fully avoided.  The  cause,  indeed,  of  lawyers 
who  had  been  prohibited  from  pleading  on 
the  ground  of  recusancy,  was  not  only  heard 
favourably,  and  a  petition  of  the  house  to  the 
lord  deputy  to  relieve  them  from  their  ina- 
bility voted,  but  one  of  the  members  who 
spoke  intemperately  against  them  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  Even  the  proposal  to  make 
the  5th  of  November,  the  day  of  the  gun- 
powder-plot, a  religious  anniversary,  brought 
forward  by  sir  Oliver  St.  John,  a  zealous  pro- 
testant,  was  allowed  quietly  to  drop. 

The  various  other  bills  of  the  session, 
which  were  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
rulers  of  Ireland  at  this  time,  were  passed 
almost  without  opposition.  In  an  act  for 
recognising  the  king's  title  to  the  crown  the 
vol.  i.  4  H 


joined  in  lauding  James's  good 
government,  and  his  tender  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  Ireland ;  and  among  other  marks 
of  his  favour  thev  particularized  his  planta- 
tions in  Ulster.  The  act  for  the  attainder  of 
the  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tirconncll,  sir 
Cahir  O'Dogherty,  and  others  concerned  in 
the  late  rebellions,  was  introduced  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  the  recusant,  sir  John 
Everard,  and  the  whole  catholic  party  gave 
their  assent  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
titular  archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  voted  against 
it  in  the  upper  house.  The  old  laws  proscrib- 
ing the  natives  of  Irish  blood,  as  well  as  those 
against  the  Scottish  settlers,  were  repealed, 
thus  opening  the  way  for  a  cordial  union 
among  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  who  were  now  acknowledged  as  all 
equally  the  king's  subjects,  and  entitled  to 
the  full  protection  of  his  laws.  After  an 
act  of  general  pardon  and  oblivion  had  been 
passed,  the  session  closed  with  a  subsidy  bill, 
by  which  the  parliament,  with  unusual  alacrity 
and  zeal,  gave  to  the  crown  two  shillings  and 
eight  pence  in  the  pound  from  every  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  value  of  three  pounds 
and  upwards,  and  twice  that  sum  from  ali-  i 
ens;  and  four  shillings  in  the  pound  out  of 
every  real  estate  of  the  value  of  twenty  shil- 
lings and  upwards;  grants  which  seem  to 
have  surprised  all  parties. 

This  liberal  subsidy  entirely  turned  the 
heart  of  king  James,  and  he  now  could  hardly 
find  terms  warm  enough  to  express  his  at- 
tachment to  his  faithful  subjects  in  Ireland. 
He  addressed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  lord 
deputy,  and  begged  him  to  express  his  feel- 
ings to  the  parliament.  His  majesty  now 
"  clearly  perceived"  that  "  the  difficult  be- 
ginnings of  our  parliament  there  were  oc- 
casioned only  by  ignorance  and  mistakings, 
arising  through  the  long  disuse  of  parliaments 
there;  and  therefore,"  he  said,  "we  have 
cancelled  the  memory  of  them."  "  And  we 
are  now,"  he  added,  "  so  well  pleased  with 
this  dutiful  confirmation  of  theirs  that  we 
do  require  you  to  assure  them  from  us  that 
we  hold  our  subjects  of  that  kingdom  in 
equal  favour  with  those  of  our  other  king- 
doms, and  that  we  will  be  as  careful  to  pro- 
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vide  for  their  prosperous  and  flourishing 
estate  as  we  can  be  for  the  safety  of  our  own 
pe  rson."  Sir  John  Davis,  who,  as  we  have 
I  seen,  was  chosen  by  the  court  party  as  their 
I  speaker,  and  who  was  somewhat  poetically 
j  sanguine  in  his  expectations  from  every  show 
I  of  improvement,  was  so  delighted  with  the 
'  prospect  held  forth  by  this  appearance  of 

■  unanimity,  that  he  declared  his  anticipations 
•  of  a  new  era  of  Irish  prosperity,  in  which  Ire- 
j  land,  by  consequence  of  continued  good  rule, 

"  would  be  as  fruitful  as  the  land  of  Canaan," 
and  when  "  the  strings  of  the  Irish  harp,  being 
1  thus  fingered  by  the  civil  magistrate,  would 

■  make  good  harmony  in  the  common  weal." 

The  recusants  presumed  upon  these  fa- 
vourable appearances  to  make  a  new  appeal 
for  relief  from  the  grievances  of  the  penal 
statutes.  They  pleaded  their  good  services 
in  the  present  parliament,  the  readiness  with 
which  they  had  granted  a  large  subsidy,  their 
subserviency  even  in  sacrificing  the  two 
northern  earls  who  had  been  looked  upon  as 
the  pillars  of  Romanism  in  Ireland ;  and  they 
even  more  than  hinted  at  their  willingness  to 
vote  further  grants  to  the  crown  provided 
those  obnoxious  acts  might,  if  not  repealed, 
be  temporarily  relaxed.  But  they  soon  found 
that,  in  spite  of  the  show  of  moderation  and 
indulgence  he  had  lately  assumed,  nothing 
was  further  from  the  king's  thoughts  than  to 
give  up  any  of  the  points  on  which  he  had 
formerly  insisted.  James  exulted  in  the 
cunning  with  which  he  had  on  this  occasion 
weathered  the  storm  of  Irish  faction ;  and  no 
sooner  had  the  subsidy  bill  passed  than  the 
Irish  parliament  was  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly dissolved,  leaving  untouched  several 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland 
which  had  been  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  government. 

In  another  quarter  the  feeling  displayed 
by  the  pro  tea  tan  ts  was  much  less  tolerant.  A 
convocation  of  the  clergy  was  held  in  Dublin, 
for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  drawing  up  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  faith  for  the  established 
church  in  Ireland,  and  this  work  was  in- 
trusted to  the  pen  of  a  man  who  was  now 
beginning  to  attract  attention  by  his  great 
learning  and  abilities,  the  celebrated  Usher. 
This  divine  had  imbibed  largely  the  extreme 
religious  principles  of  the  Calvinist  reformers 
of  France  and  Switzerland,  and  these  were 
manifested  in  several  articles  of  his  con- 
fession, in  which,  among  other  things,  the 
pope  was  declared  to  be  Antichrist.  Never- 
theless, Usher's  confession  was  received  and 
agreed  to  by  the  convocation,  though  it 
(>1() 


created  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  court 
party  out  of  doors,  who  knew  how  little 
some  parts  of  it  coincided  with  the  moderate 
views  professed  by  the  king.    They  even 
attempted  to  prejudice  the  king  against  its 
compiler;  but  James  had  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of  Usher's  attainments,  and  instead 
of  looking  on  him  with  disfavour,  he  soon 
afterwards  made  him   bishop  of  Meath.  r 
This  ultra-protestant  zeal  among  the  Anglo- 
Irish  clergy,  only  served  to  embitter  the 
feelings  of  men  who  were  suffering  from 
heavy,  and  often  unmerited,  grievances,  and 
it  tended  to  renew  the  disaffection  which 
had  before  spread  so  widely  among  the  recu- 
sant party.  The  ill-feeling  was  further  kept 
up,  not  only  by  the  frequent  cases  of  legal 
prosecutions  for  recusancy,  but  by  the  severe 
punishment  of  jurors,  who  were  often  un- 
willing to  give  a  judgment  for  the  crown; 
and  by  the  still  more  grievous  exaction  of 
heavy  and   galling  penalties   for  non-at- 
tendance at  the  public  worship  as  established 
by  law.    Among  the  grievances  pointed  out 
in  a  memorial  presented  about  this  time  by 
the  catholics,  they  complained,  "  that  their 
children  were  not  allowed  to  study  in  foreign 
universities,  that  all  the  catholics  of  noble 
birth  were  excluded  from  offices  and  hon- 
ours, and  even  from  the  magistracy  in  their 
1  respective  counties;  that  catholic  citizens 
I  and  burgesses  were  removed  from  all  situa- 
tions of  power  or  profit  in  the  different  cor- 
porations ;  that  catholic  barristers  were  not 
permitted  to  plead  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  and 
that   the  inferior   classes  were  burdened 
with  fines,  distresses,  excommunications,  and 
other  punishments,  which  reduced  them  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  poverty." 

The  prime  cause  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
things  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  long 
agitation  nourished  by  foreign  powers,  and 
directed  immediately  against  the  protestant 
crown  of  England,  had  made  the  Romish 
faith  in  Ireland  to  be  identified  with  sedition 
and  rebellion;  while  it  is  equally  evident 
that  the  oppressive  measures  passed  against 
the  catholics  were  prolonging  tne  duration  of 
this  state  of  things,  and  that  the  general  dis- 
qualification with  which  all  catholics  (so 
large  a  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
island)  were  struck,  was  throwing  the  more 
respectable  men  of  that  community  more 
and  more  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of 
the  English  government. 

In  addition  to  the  sudden  promulgation  of 
this  Irish  protestant  confession  of  faith,  in 
which  Ulster  acted  upon  the  declared  principle 
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that,  since  the  Irish  were  bigoted  papists,  : 
it  was  necessary  first  to  lead  them  into  the  < 
opposite  extreme,  in  order  to  bring  them, 
ultimately,  right ;  and  to  the  penalties  to 
which  the  recusant  part  of  the  population 
was  exposed ;  other  causes  of  discontent  con-  , 
tinued  to  exist,  especially  in  the  old  rivalry 
between  the  two  races,  which  nothing  could 
quench.  Even  the  transplantation  of  the 
Irish  themselves  from  one  locality  to  ano- 
ther only  increased  the  feeling  of  turbulence, 
for  the  old  families,  who  traced  their  descent 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  sept  which  had  held 
the  same  land  at  an  early  period,  swayed  by 
all  the  ancient  prejudices  of  their  race,  looked 
with  contempt  upon  the  new  Irish  settlers 
around  them,  and  treated  them  in  a  manner 
which  excited  new  jealousies  and  enmities. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  extensive 
plantations  in  Ulster,  where  this  rivalry  of 
races  and  families  showed  itself  continually, 
and  we  need  not  feel  surprise  if  it  gave  rise, 
from  time  to  time,  to  plots  and  conspiracies. 
One  of  these,  discovered  in  the  year  1615, 
is  said  to  have  had  for  its  aim  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  forts  in  Ulster,  and  extirpate 
the  British  settlers.  It  led  only  to  the  con- 
viction and  execution  of  the  chief  conspira- 
tors; but  only  a  few  years  later  these  rival- 
ries showed  themselves  in  one  of  the  roost 
sanguinary  tragedies  that  ever  stained  the 
annals  of  Ireland. 

At  the  moment  this  petty  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  king  James,  vain-glorious  of  the 
success  of  his  scheme  in  Ulster,  was  dream- 
ing of  new  plans  of  confiscation  and  planta- 
tion. During  some  previous  ages,  the  crown 
had,  at  different  times,  made  so  many  claims 
and  seizures,  and  the  turbulent  character  of 
the  times  had  caused  people  to  pay  so  little 
regard  to  legal  titles,  so  long  as  they  were 
in  actual  possession,  that  these  latter  were 
in  many  cases  not  easy  to  establish.  James, 
who  was  aware  of  this,  and  who  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  his  projects,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  now  began  to  put  in  practice 
that  court  method  of  robbing  the  land- 
holders of  their  estates  which  was  carried  to 
so  great  a  length  in  the  following  reign,  and 
which  created  general  alarm  among  all  ranks 
throughout  the  island.  A  commission  of 
inquiry  was  first  appointed,  to  examine  the 
title  to  the  lands  in  Leinster,  and  the  dis- 
tricts stretching  from  Dublin  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Waterford,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied from  time  immemorial  by  the  power- 
ful Irish  septs  who  had  so  often  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  capital.    The  commission 


soon  brought  in  a  report,  by  which  they 
declared  all  the  lands  between  the  rivers 
Arklow  and  Slane,  together  with  extensive 
territories  in  Lei  trim,  Longford,  West- 
meath,  and  the  King's  and  Queen's  counties, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  eighty  thou- 
sand acres,  to  belong  to  the  crown.  The 
king  profited  by  the  title  thus  accorded  to 
him,  to  portion  out  a  considerable  part  of 
these  lands  to  English  settlers,  and  he  let 
the  remainder  to  the  old  possessors  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  exacted  in  Ulster.  By 
the  latter  grants,  the  Irish  chiefs  were,  to  a 
certain  degree,  reconciled  to  a  change  which 
was  thus  forced  upon  them ;  but  the  feel- 
ings of  the  lower  orders  of  the  population 
were  long  embittered  by  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice with  which  they  were  forced  from 
their  old  homes,  and  established  m  districts 
which  were  strange  to  the  family  traditions 
so  long  cherished  among  them,  and  in  many 
cases  ruthlessly  deprived  of  all  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  world. 

The  country  thus  planted  in  Leitrim, 
Longford,  Westmeath,  and  the  King's  and 
Queen's  counties,  formed  one  of  the  wildest 
districts  in  the  island,  and  one  which  had 
frequently  served  as  the  cradle  of  formidable 
insurrections,  or  as  the  safe  asylum  of  the 
rebels  when  defeated.     It  was  naturally 
strong  and  difficult  of  access,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants had  preserved  their  old  rude  manners 
unchanged,  crowding  into  their  huts  during 
the  winter,  and  wandering  with  their  cattle  . 
over  the  mountains  during  summer.  From 
its  central  situation,  it  afforded  a  retreat 
and  shelter  to  insurgents  from  all  parts  of  , 
the  island,  and,  while  in  time  of  peace  it  was  > 
the  receptacle  of  bands  of  robbers,  who  there 
set  at  defiance  the  officers  of  justice,  in 
periods  of  turbulence  it  offered  them  the  fa- 
cility of  acting,  in  communication  with  other 
insurgents,  to  invade  and  ravage  the  culti- 
vated districts  on  every  side.    Before  the 
subjugation  of  Connaught  and  Ulster,  the 
Irish  enemies  had  been  accustomed  to  march 
through  these  wild  districts  to  invade  the 
English  pale ;  and,  at  a  much  more  recent 
period,  it  had  given  facilities  to  the  march 
of  the  earl  of  Tyrone  and  his  forces  into  I 
Munster,  and  had  covered  his  flight  from  |  I 
Kinsale.    Whatever  amount,  therefore,  of  1 
oppression  and  iniquity  we  may  have  to  , 
lament,  and  in  spite  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ' 
was  executed,  the  work  of  bringing  such  a 
district  under  cultivation  and  good  rule,  must 
have  been  ultimately  a  benefit  to  Ireland. 
While  the  goverment  was  occupied  in  this 
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work,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1615, 
Chichester  retired  from  his  office  of  lord 
deputy,  and  resigned  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  two  lords  justices;  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, archbishop  Jones,  and  the  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  sir  John  Denham. 
Chichester,  who  now  held  the  title  of  baron 
Belfast,  was  appointed  lord  treasurer  of  Ire- 
land in  the  following  year,  but  during  the 
I  rest  of  his  life  he  was  chiefly  employed  in 
|  service  foreign  to  Ireland.  In  the  August 
of  1616,  sir  Oliver  St.  John,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  remarkable  by  his  strong 
protestant  feeling  in  the  Irish  house  of 
commons,  was  named  lord  deputy.  This 
appointment  was  looked  upon  by  the  catho- 
lics as  a  measure  of  hostility  towards  their 
party,  and  became  the  signal  for  new 
clamours  and  discontents.  St.  John's  first 
proceedings  seemed  to  justify  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  recusants.  He  began  with  a 
vigorous  execution  of  the  penal  statutes. 
The  seditious  practices  of  the  popish  re- 
gulars, priests  educated  generally  abroad, 
and  actuated  by  a  determined  hostility 
towards  the  English  government,  had  given 
frequent  uneasiness  to  it,  and  they  had 
been  an  oppressive  weight  upon  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  Irish  catholics  :  early  in  the 
new  administration  a  proclamation  appeared, 
banishing  this  class  of  the  clergy  from  Ire- 
land. This  was  cried  up,  especially  on  the 
continent,  as  an  intolerable  act  of  persecu- 
tion. But  a  still  greater  clamour  was  raised, 
when  the  magistrates  of  cities,  and  officers  of 
justice,  were  called  upon  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy,  and  when,  on  their  refusal, 
the  penalties  ordained  by  the  law  in  such 
cases  were  strictly  enforced.  Waterford, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  turbulent  cities 
of  the  south,  incurred  the  special  anger  of 
the  lord  deputy.  The  citizens  chose  a  suc- 
cession of  violent  recusants  for  their  chief 
magistrates,  who  all  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  and  their  obstinacy  was  carried  to  so 
great  a  length,  that  at  last,  in  1617,  a  com- 
mission waa  issued  against  them,  and  their 
charters  and  revenues  were  sequestered. 

These  rigorous  proceedings  provoked  a 
cry  of  fury  against  St.  John,  who  had  pro- 
voked enemies  of  a  different  character  by 
the  impartial  zeal  which  he  displayed  in  in- 
quiring into  other  irregularities.  Some  lead- 
ing members  of  the  state  had  usurped  lands 
belonging  to  the  church,  which  the  lord 
deputy  compelled  them  to  restore.  They 
immediately  joined  the  popish  party  in  at- 
tacking him,  and  their  combined  outcries  at 
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length  induced  the  king  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  inspect  the  state  of  Ireland  and 
the  irregularities  of  its  administration ;  and 
at  the  urgent  intercession  of  his  enemies, 
who  represented  that  the  commission  could 
have  no  effect  while  the  person  whose  con- 
duct was  to  be  inquired  into  remained  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  St.  John  was 
deprived  of  his  office  in  1622,  and  rewarded 
with  the  Irish  title  of  viscount  Grandison, 
and  the  office  of  lord-treasurer  of  that  king- 
dom, and  of  a  privy-councillor  in  both. 

The  commission  appears  to  have  been,  in 
its  result,  little  better  than  a  nominal  one; 
but  the  recusants  exulted  in  the  recal  of 
St.  John  as  a  signal  triumph  over  the  pro- 
testant party,  and  they  began  to  act  with 
greater  boldness  than  ever.  In  the  towns 
where  their  power  waa  greatest,  they  seized 
upon  the  churches  and  celebrated  the  Rom- 
ish worship  in  them,  and  they  even  began  to 
restore  the  abbeys.  They  were,  however, 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  signal  mortification, 
when,  on  Henry  Carey  lord  Falkland  being 
sent  over  as  St.  John's  successor,  Usher, 
celebrated  for  his  stanch  protestantism,  was 
appointed  to  preach  before  the  new  lord 
deputy,  and,  taking  for  the  text  of  his  first 
sermon  the  words  "  He  beareth  not  the 
sword  in  vain,"  he  urged  that  it  was  necessary 
to  place  some  restraint  on  the  catholics,  to 
deter  them  from  these  public  outbreaks  of 
insolence  and  outrage.  This  raised  a  new 
cry  among  the  recusants,  who  represented 
Usher  as  a  bloody  minister,  urging  the  civil 
magistrate  to  persecution  and  massacre  for 
the  sake  of  religion.  The  protestant  divine 
waa  obliged  to  take  the  opportunity  of  a  ser- 
mon he  addressed  to  some  of  the  non-con-  1 
forming  magistrates,  who  had  been  brought 
into  the  castle  chamber  (the  Irish  star 
chamber),  to  explain  his  meaning,  and  to 
expose  the  misrepresentations  of  his  ene- 
mies. Thus  ware  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  king  James  the  First  spent  in  increasing 
those  religious  divisions  in  Ireland  which  it 
seemed  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  middle 
of  his  reign  to  appease. 

Meanwhile  the  scheme  of  plantation  pro-, 
ceeded,  with  all  its  errors  and  grievances, 
and  these  arose  more  from  the  way  in  which 
it  was  carried  into  effect,  than  from  the| 
scheme  itself.  The  means  taken  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  the  crown  were  of  the  most 
arbitrary  kind,  and  were  often  founded; 
upon  oppressive  injustice.  Men  were  de-1 
prived  of  lands  which  their  ancestors  had; 
held  through  several  generations,  on  pre 
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tence  of  some  old  resumption  or  forfeiture, 
because  they  had  no  written  proofs  of  the 
regrant.  Juries  refusing  to  give  a  verdict 
for  the  crown  were  committed  to  the  castle 
chamber,  and  punished  with  fine  and  impri- 
sonment; so  that,  however  weak  its  claims,  the 
crown  was  seldom  disapppointed  of  its  prey. 
Where  titles  were  forthcoming,  the  slightest 
neglect  in  performing  the  conditions  im- 

Eosed  on  the  possessors,  even  amid  the  tur- 
ulence  of  civil  war,  when  the  power  of  the 
crown  was  confined  within  narrow  limits, 
was  construed  into  a  breach  of  covenant, 
and  was  made  a  plea  for  forfeiture.  A  door 
was  thus  opened  to  bands  of  discoverers  and 
informers,  needy  and  unscrupulous  adven- 
turers, who  made  a  profit  of  hunting  over 
the  records  of  the  public  offices,  and  seeking 
flaws  in  Irish  titles,  until  nobody  could  feel 
secure  in  the  possession  of  his  own  lands, 
and  many  agreed  to  pay  large  compositions 
for  new  grants,  rather  than  risk  their  pro- 
perty to  the  partial  and  constrained  verdicts 
of  juries. 

While  these  grievances  were  spreading 
discontent  through  the  districts  threatened 
with  plantation,  or  already  in  process,  others 
of  a  different  character  weighed  upon  those 
which  had  been  planted.    Irregularities  and 
abuses  were  gradually  multiplying  them- 
selves among  the  settlers  in  Ulster.  Some 
of  the  undertakers,  contrary  to  the  con- 
ditions of  their  patents,  alienated  tneir  allot- 
ments by  private  contract ;  and  thus  others, 
by  purchasing,  obtained  possession  of  more 
lands  than  the  planters  were  allowed  by  the 
king's  limitations,  which  were  intended  to 
prevent  the  enormous  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty and  power  that  had  been  held  by  the 
Irish  chiefs.     In  the  distribution  of  the 
lands,  the  king's  directions  were  often  ne- 
glected, as  far  as  they  related  to  provisions 
for  the  original  proprietors,  and  the  natives 
were  deprived  entirely  of  those  possessions 
which  were  to  have  been  reserved  for  them. 
Thus,  in  the  small  county  of  Longford, 
twenty-five  members  of  one  sept  were  all 
deprived  of  their  estates  without  any  com- 
pensation, and  were  actually  left  without 
the  means  of  subsistence.    Thus  exposed  to 
the  avarice  and  rapine  of  foreign  adventurers, 
the  Irish,  instead  of  being  conciliated,  were 
hardened  in  the  hatred  they  bore  to  their 
rulers. 

While  the  general  feeling  of  discontent 
was  thus  increasing,  the  king,  with  singular 
improvidence,  had  reduced  his  army  in  Ire- 
land to  a  mere  nominal  force,  and  this  was 


scattered  over  the  island  in  small  companies 
so  as  to  be  useless  in  case  of  sudden  neces- 
sity. Instead  of  being  regularly  trained  and 
mustered,  they  were  left  to  the  will  of  officers 
who  were  in  many  cases  irresponsible  from 
their  position  in  the  state.  Such  of  these 
officers  as  were  Irish  landholders  employed 
their  men  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  or 
as  menial  servants  in  their  houses;  while  the 
others,  who  were  left  in  long  arrears  of  pay, 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  the  disorders  ana 
outrages  committed  by  soldiers  who  were 
equally  unpaid.  The  prodigality,  and  conse- 
quent pecuniary  necessities,  of  James  forced 
him  tli  us  to  neglect  the  defences  of  his  Irish 
government,  and  the  apparent  humiliation  of 
the  old  rebellious  septs  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  justify  his  negligence. 

Another  equal)/  imprudent  measure  led 
to  future  evils  of  a  serious  character,  and 
showed  at  the  time  the  necessity  of  placing 
a  more  efficient  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government.    Although  the  Irish  were 
now  gradually  conforming  to  the  English 
life,  and  imbibing  a  taste  for  civilization,  in 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  island  the  ancient 
manners  still  prevailed,  and  numbers  of  idle  | 
men  were  harboured,  who,  unprovided  with 
any  regular  means  of  subsistence,  yet  active 
and  high-spirited,  were  consequently  turbu- 
lent and  eager  for  change.    The  existence 
of  such  a  class,  and  the  dangers  to  be  antici- 
pated from  it,  had  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  crown,  and  king  James,  desirous  of 
draining  the  country  of  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  eager  at  this  moment  to  gratify  the 
court  of  Spain,  gave  licence  for  enlisting 
them  in  foreign  service.    He  thus  set  the 
dangerous  example  of  allowing  that  particu- 
lar class  of  the  population  which  was  most  to 
be  dreaded  to  be  trained  to  the  art  of  war. 
The  officers  who  were  to  raise  and  conduct 
them  to  the  continent  were  chiefly  the  sons 
or  retainers  of  the  old  rebel  leaders,  and  had 
followed  them  into  exile,  and  they  had  been 
educated  abroad  in  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
ancient  power  and  grandeur  of  their  families, 
and  in  inveterate  hatred  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment.   These  officers  passed  over  into 
Ireland  to  make  their  levies  early  in  the 
summer  of  1623,  and  soon  filled  up  their 
companies.    But  now  the  government  saw 
the  danger  of  thus  placing  arms  in  the  hands 
of  its  old  enemies,  and  became  alarmed. 
When  their  levies  were  completed,  the  Irish 
officers  paid  no  further  attention  to  the  or- 
ders or  limits  prescribed  to  them,  but  ranged 
tumultuously  through  the  kingdom,  to  the 
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great  annoyance  and  terror  of  the  peaceable 
inhabitants.  They  traversed  those  counties 
in  which  their  old  family  connexions  were 
most  powerful,  and  practised  with  the  dis- 
contented and  disaffected,  confirming  their 
old  sympathies,  and  carrying  away  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  in  foreign  countries.  At 
the  approach  of  winter,  still  showing  no  in- 
tention to  embark,  they  advanced  with  their 
men  in  different  bodies  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin,  burdening  and  harassing  the  coun- 
try, and  causing  the  greatest  alarm  to  the  ci- 
tizens. An  effort  was  made  to  collect  the 
English  forces  from  their  garrisons;  a  few 
companies  were  sent  to  secure  the  new-plant- 
ed countries,  and  some  troops  of  horse  were 
drawn  to  Dublin,  to  watch  the  Irish  com- 
panies quartered  near  that  city.  At  length, 
after  causing  no  little  anxiety,  the  Irish  re- 
cruits were  embarked  and,  to  the  great  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  government,  set  sail  from  the 
shores  of  their  native  land. 

But  incidents  like  this  were  mortifying  to 
the  new  lord  deputy,  and  lord  Falkland 
made  strong  representations  to  the  court  in 
England  of  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
Irish  military  establishment.  The  unruly 
behaviour  of  these  recruits  had  exposed  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  recu- 
sants were  daily  becoming  bolder.  The 
influence  of  the  Romish  clergy  was  increas- 
ing amongst  the  native  Irish,  and  it  was  now 
discovered  that  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
with  a  regular  subordination  of  orders, 
offices,  and  persons,  was  established  through- 
out the  kingdom  by  the  papal  power,  and  that 
their  jurisdiction  was  exercised  with  as  much 
regularity,  and  their  decrees  executed  with 
as  full  authority,  as  if  the  pope  were  actu- 
ally in  possession  of  Ireland. 

The  Icing,  however  willing,  was  not  able 
to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  nis  deputy,  for 
his  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  Irish  government  already  exceeded  con- 
siderably the  revenue  derived  from  that 
country.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  had  in- 
creased considerably  within  a  few  years,  a 
proof  that  Ireland  was  improving  in  culti- 
vation and  commerce,  but  the  ill-manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  especially  as  regarded 
the  army,  rendered  the  expenditure  dispro- 
portionably  great.  A  serious  attempt  was 
now  made  both  to  increase  the  Irish  revenue 
and  to  insure  a  more  strict  economy  in  the 
expenditure.  Commissioners  were  sent  from 
England  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  re- 
veuue,  but  they  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  its  condition,  and 
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their  recommendations  were  all  either  im- 
practicable or  the  carrying  them  into  effect 
was  dangerous.  They  found  that  a  great 
item  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment consisted  of  useless  pensions,  but  when 
looked  into,  it  appeared  that  these  pensions 
were  all  given  to  men  of  such  influence  and 
power  in  Ireland,  that  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous  to  provoke  them 
by  their  withdrawal.  The  projects  for 
raising  money  in  Ireland  were  no  less  diffi- 
cult to  be  carried  into  effect,  for  they  de- 
pended upon  acts  of  spoliation  which  were 
calculated  to  provoke  large  bodies  of  the 
inhabitants.  One  of  these  affected  the  cities 
and  towns  whose  inhabitants  continued  to 
be  strongly  tainted  with  the  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion. These  corporations  possessed  large 
landed  estates,  which  were  granted  to  them, 
with  the  condition  that  they  were  not  to 
be  alienated,  for  the  purpose  of  building,  or 
repairing  walls  and  Driages,  strengthening 
their  fortifications,  and  a  variety  of  munici- 
pal and  charitable  purposes.  But  the  cor- 
porations had  not  always  observed  the  con- 
ditions of  these  grants ;  in  some  cases 
alienations  had  been  made  without  licence; 
and  in  others  the  prescribed  applications  had 
been  neglected.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  i 
that  the  crown  should,  under  one  pretenee 
or  other,  resume  all  these  lands  into  its  own 
possession,  and  it  was  calculated  that  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  might 
be  raised  on  regranting  them.  It  was  found, 
however,  on  reflection,  that  it  would  be  too 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  carry  this  plan  into 
effect,  and  it  was  relinquished.  In  the 
present  temper  of  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  it  was  considered  more  expedient  to 
treat  them  with  indulgence  than  to  irritate 
them  with  a  new  provocation. 

Another  project  started  by  these  commis- 
sioners, flattered  the  king's  taste  for  colo- 
nizing, and  therefore  received  greater  atten- 
tion. It  was  no  less  a  measure  than  the 
resumption  of  all  the  lands  of  the  province 
of  Connaught.  The  landed  proprietors  of 
Connaught,  on  their  composition  made  with 
sir  John  Perrott,  had  surrendered  their  estates 
to  the  crown,  in  order  to  receive  new  grants 
of  them,  but  they  had  in  most  cases  ne- 
glected to  enrol  their  surrenders  or  to  take 
out  their  letters  patent.  As  it  was  not  the 
wish  of  the  crown  to  disturb  them  in  their 
rights,  this  defect  was  allowed  to  pass  unno- 
ticed, and  it  was  only  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  king  James's  reign  that  it  was  supplied  by 
that  monarch,  who  issued  a  new  commission 
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to  receive  the  surrenders  of  their  estates, 
which  were  regranted  by  new  letters  patent. 
Here  another  neglect  of  forms  occurred,  for 
although  the  surrenders  were  duly  made, 
and  the  new  patents  received  the  great  seal, 
and  although  three  thousand  pounds  had 
been  paid  for  the  enrolments,  yet,  by  the 
neglect  of  the  officers,  they  had  never  been 
j  enrolled.  The  omission  here  was  evidently 
not  the  fault  of  the  landholders,  yet  ad  van - 
j  tage  was  taken  of  the  informality  to  pro- 
nounce their  titles  defective,  and  adjudge 
the  lands  to  be  still  vested  in  the  crown. 
The  king  now  entertained  the  project  of 
i  establishing  an  extensive  plantation  in  Con- 
naught,  similar  to  that  of  Ulster,  and  even 
began  to  make  preparations  for  putting  his 
design  into  eifect. 

The  landed  proprietors  of  Connaught  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm,  and  represen- 
tations were  made  in  the  strongest  terms 
on  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  depriving 
peaceful  and  loyal  subjects  of  their  estates, 
for  a  mere  nicety  of  law,  in  derogation  of 
the  faith  and  honour  of  the  kings  broad 
seal;  after  they  had  themselves  taken  every 
step  to  make  their  titles  good,  and  had  paid 
large  sums  of  money  into  the  king's  ex- 
chequer, for  that  purpose.  It  was  further 
represented  that  to  enforce  the  design  of 
confiscation  at  this  moment  was  to  run  the 
risk  of  driving  the  Irish  of  Connaught,  in 
which  province  the  natives  were  at  this  time 
most  formidable,  into  open  rebellion,  a 
dangerous  measure  at  a  time  when  James 
was  breaking  with  Spain  and  entering  into 
a  foreign  war.  The  persons  most  interested 
in  the  overthrow  of  James's  project,  the 
',  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Connaught,  had  re- 
I  course  to  an  argument  which  had  more  force 
;  with  the  king  in  his  present  necessities. 
They  offered  to  purchase  a  new  confirma- 
tion of  their  letters  patent,  by  doubling 
their  present  annual  composition,  and,  as 
their  tenure  exempted  them  from  suing  out 
their  liveries  or  taking  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, they  offered  also  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  which  was  computed  to 
be  a  larger  sum  than  the  king  would  obtain 
from  his  plantation. 

This  affair  was  thus  in  a  state  of  suspense 
at  the  moment  when  king  James  died,  and 
left  the  throne  to  his  son  Charles.  The  acces- 
sion of  this  monarch  in  1625  was  the  signal 
for  a  new  display  of  turbulent  feeling 
among  the  recusants  in  Ireland,  who  were 
aware  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which 
king  James  had  left  the  crown,  and  of  the 


unfavourable  temper  of  Charles's  first  par-  I 
liainent.  The  popish  clergy  were  doubly 
active  in  preaching  opposition,  and  a  bull  j 
of  the  pope  was  promulgated,  exhorting 
them  to  lay  down  their  lives  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  latter 
was  represented  to  them  as  an  impious  act, 
that  would  draw  down  upon  them  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven.  The  protestant  govern- 
ment now  took  the  alarm,  and  the  king  was 
induced  by  their  representations  to  raise  the 
military  force  in  Ireland  to  five  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  The  poverty 
of  his  treasury  led  the  king  to  provide  for 
this  army  by  an  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
and  he  ordered  it  to  be  quartered  on  the  dif- 
ferent counties  and  towns  of  Ireland,  who 
were  to  maintain  them  in  turn,  for  three 
months  at  a  time,  with  money,  clothes,  and 
provisions.  The  people  of  Ireland  were  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  submit  to  this  extra- 
ordinary burden,  and  they  only  remained 
quiet,  because  they  were  told  by  the  lord 
deputy  that  their  submission  should  be  re- 
warded ultimately  by  some  substantial  acts 
of  grace  and  indulgence. 

These  promises  gave  new  courage  to  the 
popish  party,  who  hoped  to  extort  from  the 
king's  necessities  an  exemption  from  the 
penal  statutes,  while  many  were  anxious 
to  profit  by  the  opportunity  in  procuring  re- 
lief from  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the 
recent  inquisitions  into  their  titles  to  their 
estates.  Charles  extricated  himself  from  his 
difficult  situation  with  regard  to  his  two 
classes  of  subjects  in  Ireland,  by  that  habi- 
tual duplicity  which  ended  with  bringing 
him  to  the  scaffold. 

The  catholics  now  suddenly  began  to  flat- 
ter and  support  the  Irish  government,  and 
they  privately  offered  to  the  lord  deputy  a 
contribution  in  support  of  the  king's  army, 
on  condition  that  they  should  receive  some 
indulgence  in  the  matter  of  religion.  They 
were  joined  by  a  number  of  the  protestant 
party  who  had  also  their  grievances  to  com- 
plain of;  and  the  favourable  hearing  they 
met  with  encouraged  them  to  persevere.  At 
a  great  meeting  of  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  in  which  the 
catholics  were  in  a  very  great  majority,  they 
made  an  offer  to  lord  Falkland  of  large  con-  I 
tributions  for  the  uses  of  the  state,  in  ex- 
change for  security  for  their  lands,  and  a  sus- 
pension of  the  penal  statutes.  The  lord 
deputy  recommended  them  to  send  agents  to 
England,  to  make  a  tender  of  their  faithful 
services  to  the  king,  lay  their  grievances 
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I  before  him,  and  throw  themselves  upon  his 
grace.  The  catholics  acted  upon  this  advice; 
but  instead  of  waiting  patiently  for  the  re- 
sult, they  spread  abroad  the  report  that  a 
full  toleration  of  their  religion  was  to  be 
granted,  and  their  exultation  was  exhibited 
publicly  in  a  form  calculated  to  be  most 
offensive  to  their  opponents. 

This  conduct  alarmed  the  protectant  clergy 
in  general,  and  excited  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion of  the  large  body  of  puritans  who  were 
now  settled  in  Ireland.  The  pulpits  of  the 
latter  re-echoed  with  their  clamorous  decla- 
mations against  selling  the  truth  and  estab- 
lishing idolatry.  The  excitement  became 
general;  and  archbishop  Usher  (he  now 
ruled  the  see  of  Armagh)  called  a  meeting  of 
the  prelates,  to  deliberate  on  the  danger  to 
which  the  protestant  church  in  Ireland  was 
exposed  by  the  concessions  to  popery  medi- 
tated by  the  civil  power.  After  due  consid- 
eration and  debate,  they  put  their  names  to 
a  protest,  in  which  they  declared  that,  "  The 
religion  of  the  papists  is  superstitious  and 
idolatrous;  their  faith  and  doctrine,  errone- 
ous and  heretical;  their  church,  in  respect 
of  both,  apostatical.  To  give,  them,  there- 
fore, a  toleration,  or  to  consent  that  they 
may  freely  exercise  their  religion  and  profess 
their  faith  and  doctrine,  is  a  grievous  sin, 
and  that  in  two  respects ;  for,  first,  it  is  to 
make  ourselves  accessary  not  only  to  their 
superstitions,  idolatries,  and  heresies,  and,  in 
a  word,  to  all  the  abominations  of  popery, 
but  also  (which  is  a  consequence  of  the 
former)  to  the  perdition  of  the  seduced 
people,  which  perish  in  the  deluge  of  the 
i  catholic  apostacy.  Secondly,  to  grant  them 
a  toleration,  in  respect  of  any  money  to  be 
!  given  or  contribution  to  be  made  by  them, 
;  is  to  set  religion  to  sale,  and  with  it  the 
souls  of  the  people  whom  Christ  hath  re- 
deemed with  his  blood.  And  as  it  is  a  great 
sin,  so  it  is  also  a  matter  of  most  dangerous 
consequence:  the  consideration  whereof  we 
commit  to  the  wise  and  judicious,  beseech- 
ing the  God  of  truth  to  make  them  who  are 
in  authority,  zealous  of  God's  glory,  and  of 
the  advancement  of  true  religion,  zealous, 
resolute,  and  courageous  against  all  popery, 
superstition,  and  idolatry." 

This  remonstrance  made  a  deep  impression 
in  England,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  retarding  any  agreement 
between  the  agents  of  the  Irish  recusants 
and  the  king.  The  insolence  of  the  papists 
in  Ireland,  and  the  effrontery  with  which 
they  exercised  their  rights  in  public,  were 


looked  upon  with  intense  apprehension,  and 
became  subjects  of  reprehension  even  in  par- 
liament, which  complained  of  the  open  en-  .  I 
couragement  given  to  papistry  in  the  sister  j 
island,  where,  it  was  stated,  monasteries 
were  being  newly  built,  and  filled  with 
monks  and  nuns. 

But  Charles  1.  listened  favourably  to  the  1 
overtures  of  the  Irish  agents,  and  when  they 
made  him  the  offer  of  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  i 
pounds,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  by  three  ,  | 
subsidies  of  forty  thousand  pounds  each,  he 
consented  to  grant  the  graces  which  they 
solicited,  and  he  transmitted  them  by  way  of 
instruction  to  the  lord  deputy  and  council  j 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1628.     These  j 
graces  consisted  of  fifty-one  articles,  some 
of  which  were  very  favourable  to  the  re-  j 
cusants,  but  in  general  the  favours  and  i 
exemptions  they  granted  were  just  and  rea-  i 
sonable.    The  more  important  of  these 
articles  were  those  which  allowed  the  re- 
cusants to  practise  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
to  sue  the  livery  of  their  lands  out  of  the 
court  of  wards,  an  oath  of  civil  allegiance 
being  substituted  for  the  oath  of  supremacy; 
which  allowed  undertakers  in  the  several 
plantations  time  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
their  leases ;  which  confined  the  claims  of 
the  crown  to  the  last  sixty  years,  and  an- 
nulled all  claims  arising  from  acts  of  an  ; 
earlier  period ;  and  which  permitted  the  ! 
inhabitants  of  Connaught  to  make  a  new  ! 
enrolment  of  their  estates.    Provision  was 
made  for  restraining  the  burden  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  soldiery  ;  for  preventing  grants  j 
of  protection  to  persons  obnoxious  to  the 
courts  of  law,  and  for  resuming  or  limiting 
various  patents  of  monopolies ;  and  for  doing 
away  with  a  variety  of  other  grievances. 
Jurors  and  witnesses  were  protected  frorr 
the  tyranny  of  the  castle  chamber ;  a  varietj 
of  exactions,  common  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
monopolies  injurious  to  trade,  and  extortions 
practised  in  the  name  of  religion,  were  abol- 
ished ;  the  evidence  of  convicted  felons  was 
no  longer  to  be  received  against  persons 
accused  of  crimes;  and  the  clergy  of  the 
established   church  were  prohibited  from 
keeping  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  those 
who  were  subject  to  ecclesiastical  censures 
A  parliament  was  to  be  held  on  the  third  of 
November,  to  confirm  these  graces,  and 
establish  every  man  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  land. 

Having  obtained  these  important  conces- 
sions, which  were  sent  over  to  Ireland  in  the 
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month  of  May,  1628,  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  granted  naturally  looked  forward 
with  some  anxiety  to  the  parliament  which 
was  to  confirm  them,  and  thus  give  them  the 
force  of  law.  Lord  Falkland,  acting  on  the 
spirit  of  his  instructions,  lost  no  time  in 
issuing  the  writs  to  call  a  parliament  on  the 
day  appointed.  By  two  acts  passed  in  the 
|  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  it  was 
!  necessary,  before  holding  a  parliament  in 
Ireland,  to  obtain  the  king's  licence  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  and,  by  some  un- 
accountable oversight,  lord  Falkland  had 
omitted  this  formality.  The  king  might 
easily  have  corrected  the  error,  if  he  had 
been  sincere  in  his  intention  that  the  graces, 
which  he  had  sold  for  money,  should  be 
binding  upon  him.  But  instead  of  doing  so, 
he  allowed  his  privy  council  to  pronounce 
the  summons  illegal  and  void ;  the  parliament 
was  not  called  at  all ;  and  thus  the  graces 
were  unconfirmed,  and  the  king,  after  he  had 
reaped,  on  his  part,  the  advantages  of  his 
concessions,  was  not  legally  bound  to  abide 
by  them  any  longer  than  suited  his  own 
pleasure.  That  this  was  a  premeditated  de- 
sign can  hardly  be  doubted ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  on  a  sudden  all  the  state  officers 
in  England  and  Ireland  should  have  forgot- 
ten the  most  essential  formalities  of  calling 
an  Irish  parliament.  Yet  the  honourable 
character  which  lord  Falkland  enjoyed  among 
his  contemporaries,  seems  to  agree  but  little 
with  the  fact  (if  it  were  true)  of  that  noble- 
man having  been  a  voluntary  party  to  a 
transaction  so  mean  and  disgraceful. 

The  graces,  however,  were  not  withdrawn, 
but,  while  the  Irish  catholics  experienced 
present  toleration  and  indulgence  to  which 
they  had  not  lately  been  accustomed,  they 
were  left  in  the  expectation  that  a  parliament 
would  eventually  be  held  to  give  them  the 
necessary  confirmation,  and  they  submitted 
cheerfully  to  the  contribution  by  which  they 
had  been  purchased.  In  the  bitterness  of 
religious  and  political  opposition,  each  party, 
as  it  felt  or  imagined  itself  strongest,  hurried 
into  excesses  which  injured  its  own  cause, 
while  they  provoked  its  opponents.  The 
catholic  clergy  were  now  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers  and  violence,  and,  under  imme- 
diate directions  from  Rome,  they  were  grad- 
ually forming  an  extensive  and  powerful  con- 
federacy, and  they  made  an  ostentatious 
show  of  the  open  profession  of  their  religion. 
'    They  were,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  priests 
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educated  in  the  foreign  seminaries,  where 
the  bitterest  hatred  of  English  protestants 
was  inculcated,  and  they  were  impatient  to 
show  that  in  this  respect  they  had  profited 
by  their  teaching.  They  seized  upon  some 
of  the  old  churches,  and  reconsecrated  them ; 
began  to  establish  religious  houses;  exer- 
cised a  rigorous  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and 
even  founded  in  the  city  of  Dublin  a  popish 
school  for  the  education  of  priests  under  a 
catholic  ecclesiastic  of  some  celebrity.  Lord 
Falkland's  administration  was  one  of  ex- 
treme caution  and  hesitation,  yet  the  lan- 
guage and  actions  of  the  recusants  at  length 
drove  him  from  his  apparent  supineness ;  and 
then,  urged  by  the  Irish  council  and  the  cla- 
mours of  the  protectant  clergy,  he  put  forth 
a  hasty  proclamation,  stating  that  "  the  late 
intermission  of  legal  proceedings  against  po- 
pish pretended  titular  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  deans,  vicars-general,  Jesuits,  friars, 
and  others,  deriving  their  pretended  autho- 
rity from  the  see  of  Rome,  in  contempt  of 
his  majesty's  royal  power  and  authority,  had 
bred  such  an  extravagant  insolence  and  pre- 
sumption in  them,  that  he  was  necessitated 
to  charge  and  command  them  in  his  majes- 
ty's name  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  their 
popish  rites  and  ceremonies."  This  procla- 
mation was  powerless,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  respected ;  for  the  lord  deputy,  afraid  of 
acting  without  orders  from  the  English  court, 
did  not  venture  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and 
the  recusants  became  more  insolent,  as  the 
government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  restrain 
them,  showed  greater  weakness.  They  not 
only  continued  to  celebrate  their  worship 
openly,  and  persevered  in  their  courses,  but 
they  began  to  cry  out  about  the  grievous 
weight  of  the  public  burdens,  blamed  their 
agents,  who  had  unadvisedly  involved  them 
in  the  obligation  to  pay  so  large  a  contribu- 
tion, and  made  so  much  clamour,  that  the 
court  was  at  length  obliged  to  agree  to  a 
compromise,  and  accept  a  quarterly  payment 
of  five  thousand,  instead  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  until  the  whole  voluntary  subsidy 
should  be  discharged.  King  Charles,  as  was 
his  custom,  sacrificed  his  friends  and  ser 
vants  for  the  expediency  of  the  moment; 
lord  Falkland  was  recalled ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  was  left  in  the  hands  of  two 
lords  justices,  Adam  Loftua  viscount  Ely, 
the  Irish  lord  chancellor,  and  Richard  earl 
of  Cork,  who  then  held  the  office  of  lord 
high  treasurer  of  Ireland. 
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IR  Richard  Boyle,  who ;  steps  towards  Ireland,  which  was  then  to 
had  now  risen  to  the  i  English  adventurers  what  our  Indian  con- 
rank  of  an  earl,  and  to  quests  were  to  our  forefathers  of  the  latter 
the  high  office  of  lord  part  of  the  last  century. 


justice,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men 
who  ruled  Ireland  at 
this  period,  and  deserves  a  more  lengthened 
notice  as  a  type  of  that  class  of  greedy  Eng- 
lishmen who  rushed  into  Ireland  to  raise 
their  fortunes  on  the  rebellions  of  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  To 
the  unscrupulous  dealings  of  such  men  we 
must  attribute  much  of  the  hostile  feeling 
which  marked  the  relations  between  the  na- 
tive Irish  and  their  English  rulers  in  the 
succeeding  age.  The  earl  of  Cork,  from  a 
very  mean  beginning,  amassed  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years  an  immense  fortune,  which  he 
would  fain  attribute  to  the  favour  of  pro- 
vidence, but  we  have  documentary  evidence 
to  prove  that  his  contemporaries  in  Ireland 
attributed  it  to  a  much  less  honourable 
agency.*  In  the  pride  of  his  elevation  to  a 
share  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  pro- 
bably wishing  to  leave  a  written  contradic- 
tion to  the  charges  which  were  current 
against  him,  lord  Cork  drew  up,  in  1632,  a 
brief  autobiographical  sketch,  which  is  still 
in  existence. 

According  to  his  own  account,  Richard 
Boyle  was  born  of  parents  in  a  respectable 
station  in  life,  and  he  studied  successively  at 
Cambridge  and  in  the  Middle  Temple,  being 
destined  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but, 
he  says,  "  finding  my  means  unable  to  sup- 
port me  to  study  the  laws  in  the  inns  of 
court,  I  put  myself  into  the  service  of  sir 
Richard  Manwood,  knight,  lord  chief  baron 
of  her  majesty's  court  of  Exchequer,  whom 
1  served  as  one  of  his  clerks."  Finding,  he 
tdds,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  make  a  for- 
tune in  this  employment,  he  determined  to 
seek  it  elsewhere,  and  with  this  view  left  sir 
Itichard  Manwood's  service  and  turned  his 

•  The  exposure  of  Lord  Cork's  real  character, 


"  When  first  I  arrived  at  Dublin,  the  23rd 
of  June,  1588,"  lord  Cork  says,  "all  my 
wealth  was  twenty-seven  pounds  three  shil- 
lings in  money,  and  two  tokens  which  my 
mother  had  given  me,  viz.,  a  diamond  ring, 
which  I  have  ever  since  and  still  do  wear, 
and  a  bracelet  of  gold,  worth  about  ten 
pounds;  a  tafTety  doublet  cut  with  and  upon 
taffcty,  a  pair  of  black  velvet  breeches  laced, 
a  new  Milan  fustian  suit  laced  and  cut  upon 
taffety,  two  cloaks,  competent  linen  and  ne- 
cessaries, with  my  rapier  and  dagger."  Such 
is  his  own  account  of  the  cause  of  his  first 
repair  to  Ireland;  but  a  document,  written 
about  the  year  1 599,  informs  us  that  he  ran 
away  from  England  "  for  rasing  (erasing)  of 
records;"  that  he  obtained  the  money  with 
which  he  began  his  career  "  by  counterfeit- 
ing hands,"  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
skilful,  and  that  "  by  forgeries,  rasings,  and 
perjuries,"  he  had  at  that  time  "  thrust  many 
a  man  out  of  his  land."  Among  the  charges 
brought  against  Boyle  before  the  English 
privy  council  at  the  time  this  document  was 
written,  one  was  that,  when  he  first  went 
over  into  Ireland,  he  "  counterfeited  a  letter 
from  sir  Thomas  Kempe  to  Mr.  Legar,  con- 
stable of  Dublin  castle,  another  from  lady 
Baker  to  Mrs.  Kenny,  and  another  from  lady 
Hales  to  lady  Delves,  whereby  Boyle  pro- 
cured much  friendship  at  her  hands  in  Ire- 
land;" to  which  charge  he  then  only  gave  an 
equivocal  answer,  excusing  himself  upon  his 
youth  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  circumstance 
that  "  if  they  had  been  falsified  it  was  not  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  queen's  service."  By 
proceedings  of  a  similar  questionable  charac- 
ter he  seems  gradually  to  have  collected  a 
little  property,  until,  at  the  latter  end  of 
1595,  he  married  a  daughter  of  William 
Apsley,  Esq.,  who  brought  him  land  to  the 


of  the  very  equivocal  means  by  which  h 


laracter,  and  bury  in  1844,  and  is  chiefly  based  upon  orijrjnal 
e  appears  to  |  documents  then  in  the  possession  of  W.  S.  Fitch, 


tiave  built  up  his  fortune,  was  first  made  by  Mr.  T.  I  Esq.  of  Ipswich,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  sir 
Crofton  Croker,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  I  William  fietham.    I  am  indebted  to  the  kindneia  of 
Archarclogical  Association  in  ita  congress  at  Canter- 1  Mr.  Croker  for  the  use  of  these  papers. 
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amount  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
which,  he  says,  "was  the  beginning  and 
foundation  of  my  fortune." 

Boyle  »  history  becomes  at  this  time  con- 
fused.   He  was  evidently  aggrandising  him- 
self by  the  purchase  of  lands  on  advantage- 
ous terms,  which  the  course  of  events  obliged 
the  native  possessors  to  relinquish,  yet  there 
appear  grounds  for  suspicion  that  he  was 
at  this  time  in  secret  league  with  the  disaf- 
fected, and  aware  of  the  preparations  for  a 
j    Spanish  invasion,  if  not  actually  in  the  pay 
j   of  Spain.    From  a  series  of  examinations 
1   before  the  English  privy  council  in  the  Fc- 
{   bruary  of  1599,  it  appears  that  Boyle  had 
then  been  for  several  years  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust,  and  he  confesses  himself 
that  within  five  years  he  had  been  committed 
to  prison  in  Dunlin  six  or  seven  times.  In 
two  cases  it  was  deposed,  he  was  indicted  of 
capital  felonies,  from  the  punishment  of 
which  he  escaped  by  buying  off  his  accusers 
and  thus  staying  the  prosecution  until  he  had 
:  obtained  his  pardon.    He  was  charged  by 
his  accusers  with  obtaining  lands,  under  pro- 
tection of  his  office  of  deputy  escheator,  by 
the  most  fraudulent  means.    Some  tracts  of 
escheated  land  he  appropriated  to  himself, 
and  made  no  return  of  it  to  the  queen. 
Where  men  came  over  from  England  with 
grants  of  Irish  lands,  he  threw  so  many  dif- 
;  I  Acuities  in  their  way  by  power  given  him  by 
I  his  office,  that  they  were  at  last  glad  to  sell 
him  their  grants  for  a  trifling  sum  of  money. 
Some  of  these  particular  charges  are  worth 
quoting,  as  showing  the  reckless  manner  in 
I  which  the  plunder  and  confiscation  of  the 
Irish  lands  were  at  this  time  carried  on. 
One  Henry  Deane,  who  was  a  principal  wit- 
ness against  Boyle,  deposed  that  an  English- 
man named  John  Rawson  came  with  letters 
from  England,  ordering  him  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  lease  of  £20  of  land  for  twenty-one 
years  "  wherever  it  might  be  found  in  Ire- 
land."   When  Rawson  arrived  in  Ireland,  he 
soon  found  himself  among  a  heap  of  sharpers, 
and  learnt  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
without  giving  some  of  them  a  share  in  his 
pro6ts.  He  accordingly  addressed  himself  to 
Deane,  and  gave  him  one-half  of  his  grant  of 
lands,  on  condition  that  he  should  forward 
his  business,  and  share  equally  in  the  pay- 
ment of  fees.    They  then  applied  to  Boyle, 
as  deputy  escheator,  to  obtam  the  fulfilment 
of  their  grant,  and  it  remained  with  him  to 
particularize  the  lands  which  were  to  pass 
under  this  nominal  rent  of  £20.    Thus  left 
to  his  discretion,  they  were  not  only  offered 


lands  of  very  small  value,  but  the  deputy 
escheator  "asked £160  to  make  up  the  offices 
and  return,  otherwise  he  would  lay  such 
heavy  rent  upon  survey,  as  it  should  not  be 
worth  sixpence  to  them."     Rawson  and 
Deane,  "  finding  this  extremity,"  and  per- 
ceiving that  they  lay  entirely  at  Boyle's 
mercy,  sold  him  their  lease  for  a  small  sum 
of  money.    The  grant  was  still  blank  as  to 
the  lands  which  were  to  be  granted,  and 
Boyle,  having  now  obtained  it  for  his  own 
use,  filled  it  up  with  a  fine  estate  in  Con- 
naught,  "  inserting  in  the  particular  ninety- 
three  ploughlands,  three  quatrons  of  land, 
three  parsonages,  and  ten  castles  and  water- 
mills,  for  the  same  twenty  pound  rent  per  l 
annum,  and  hath  gotten  a  lease  in  reversion 
thereof  at  the  same  rent  for  many  years." 
It  was  further  deposed  that  "  one  Mr.  Tath 
obtained  a  letter  from  her  majesty  to  have  a 
lease  of  £30  per  annum,  which  letter  Boyle 
bought,  as  himself  hath  confessed,  and  there- 
upon at  very  small  rates  and  undervalues 
hath  passed  all  O'Connor  Roe's  country, 
who  has  since  become  a  rebel.    His  country 
thus  passed  away  is  about  ten  miles  long  and 
six  broad,  of  the  best  land  in  those  parts. 
Boyle  hath  confessed  to  this  examinate  and 
others  at  sundry  times,  and  namely  to  one 
Richard  Leman,  that  he  had  in  Connaught 
three  hundred  and  sixty  ploughlands  and 
thirty-eight  parsonages."    The  same  witness 
said  that  Boyle  had  "  asked  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  for  lands  he  had  in  West- 
meath,  whereof  he  saith  the  said  Boyle  is 
commonly  reported  to  have  deceived  the  na- 
tion (sept)  of  the  Dal  tons,  who  since  are  in 
rebellion."    After  giving  various  other  in- 
stances of  Boyle's  corrupt  practices,  Deane 
stated  that  "  he  hath  in  Dublin  a  note  of 
much  more  lands  that  the  said  Boyle  hath 
in  Ireland,  whereof  he  sold  some,  other  par- 
cels are  in  his  possession;"  that  "  one  Cham- 
berlain gave  Boyle  a  horse  for  a  custodiam 
of  lands,  and  so  the  queen's  title  never  re- 
corded ;"  that  Boyle  had  been  connected 
in  many  other  similar  transactions ;  and  that 
he  and  "  one  Capstock,  now  deceased,  de- 
puty surveyor,  were  in  linked  confederacy, 
so  as  no  man  could  pass  anything  but  as  they 
listed." 

From  the  circumstantial  form  in  which 
these  charges  were  made,  and  the  equivocal 
manner  in  which  some  of  them  were  denied, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  were  substan- 
tially true.  They  show  us  how  the  '*  new 
English"  who  repaired  to  Ireland  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  made  their  fortunes, 
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and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  hostile 
feelings  between  them  and  the  old  land- 
holders and  their  tenants.  Boyle's  conduct 
had  become  so  notorious,  that  in  the  May  of 
lf)97  he  was  committed  to  custody  in  Dub- 
lin castle,  and  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  with 
various  detainers  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
till  the  autumn  of  1598,  when,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  consequent  upon 
the  rebellion  in  Munster,  he  escaped  and 
went  without  leave  to  England.  There  his 
Accusers  followed  him,  and  he  was  brought 
for  examination  before  the  privy  council,  as 
stated  above,  in  the  February  of  1599, 
when  he  replied  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him  with  a  general  denial  or  equivo- 
cally. Thus,  with  regard  to  the  horse,  he 
said  before  ihe  council,  "if  ever  I  had,  or 
corruptly  received  of  Henry  Chamberlain 
any  horse,  let  me  be  hanged,  and  if  ever  I 
compounded  to  make  a  benefit  by  granting 
of  custodiams  of  any  of  her  majesty's  lands 
or  received  any  rents  for  these  lands,  I  will 
be  contented  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  i  **  With  such  general  assertions, 
the  council  seems  to  have  been  satisfied, 
without  requiring  further  evidence ;  perhaps 
the  queen  was  pleased  by  the  boldness  with 
which  he  faced  his  accusers;  Richard  Boyle 
escaped  from  his  trial,  cleared,  as  far  as  the 
i  law  was  concerned,  of  all  taint  upon  his 
character. 

Boyle  himself,  concealing  most  of  the 
matters  which  we  discover  from  the  minutes 
of  privy  council,  such  as  his  repeated  im- 

?»risonment  and  the  manner  of  his  flying 
rom  Dublin,  where  he  was  actually  a  pri- 
soner at  large,  gives  the  following  partial 
account  of  these  transactions: — "  When  God 
had  blessed  me  with  a  reasonable  fortune 
and  estate,"  he  says,  "  sir  Henry  Wallop,  of 
Wares,  sir  Robert  Gardiner,  chief  justice  of 
the  king's  bench,  sir  Robert  DUlon,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  sir  Richard 
Bingham,  chief  commissioner  of  Connaught, 
being  displeased  for  some  purchases  I  had 
made  in  that  province,  they  all  joined  to- 
gether, by  their  lies  complaining  against  me 
to  queen  Elizabeth,  expressing  that  I  came 
over  a  young  man  without  any  estate  or  for- 
tune, and  that  I  had  made  so  many  pur- 
chases as  it  was  not  possible  to  do  it  without 
some  foreign  prince's  purse  to  supply  me 
with  money;  that  I  had  acquired  divers 
castles  and  abbeys  upon  the  sea  side  fit  to 
receive  and  entertain  Spaniards  ;  that  I  kept 
in  my  abbeys  fraternities  and  convents  of 
I  friars  in  their  habits,  who  aaid  mass  con- 
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tinually ;  and  that  I  was  suspected  in  mj  | 
religion;  with  divers  other  malicious  sug-  ' 
gestions."  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  brought  ' 
forward  against  him  before  the  privy  coun- 
cil.    "  Whereof,"  he  continues,  "  having 
some  secret  notice,  I  resolved  to  go  into 
Munster,  and  so  into  England  to  justify  my- 
self." 

This  was  written  in  1632;  but  if  we  turn 
back  to  the  contemporary  minutes  of  the  I 
council,  we  find,  on  the  evidences  of  wit-  . 
nesses  and  officers  of  the  crown,  a  totally 
different  account.    It  appears  that  a  letter 
had  been  addressed  by  the  privy  council  in 
England  to  the  council  in  Dublin,  "  for  ex-  j 
amination  of  his  lewd  behaviour,"  and  that  j 
Henry  Deane,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  had 
been  bribed  by  Boyle  to  destroy  it — the 
bribe  is  said  to  have  been  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds.  Subsequently,  John  Raw- 
son,  who  nas  been  mentioned  as  having  been 
cheated  out  of  his  grant  of  lands  by  Boyle, 
obtained  another  letter  to  the  same  effect, 
whereupon  Boyle  agreed  with  Rawson  to  give 
him  a  pension  for  life  of  eightpence  a  day,  on 
condition  that  he  should  suppress  this  second 
letter.    Then  there  were  four  indictments 
for  felony  against  him,  and  in  May,  1597, 
having  been  committed  to  custody,  and  kept  j 
there  by  successive  detainers  during  some 
months,  at  length,  according  to  the  depo-  I 
sition  of  his  keeper,  the  marshal  of  the  four 
courts,  "  Sir  Henry  Wallop  gave  command-  ( 
ment  that  the  said  Boyle  should  have  liberty 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  and  two  miles  compass,  i 
as  this  examinant's  deputy  and  the  said 
Boyle  made  report  unto  him  ;  and  at  divers 
times  after  the  said  Boyle  did  repair  to  the 
house  of  sir  Anthony  Saintleger,  knight,  a 
mile  from  Dublin,  and  went  by  the  strand, 
which  is  the  way  that  the  council  did  usually 
walk,  being  a  mile  without  the  city,  without 
any  keeper."    Subsequently,  "this  exami-j 
nate  being  sergeant-at-arms,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  her  majesty's  service  in  Munster, 
and  whilst  he  was  in  that  service,  the  said 
Boyle  departed  Dublin,  and  so  went  home 
without  any  leave,  or  of  the  privity  of  this 
examinate  or  his  deputy,  after  he  had  re- 
mained prisoner  and  upon  commandment 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  months." 

But,  to  return  to  Boyle's  account  of  him- 
self ;  after  mentioning  his  departure  to  Mun- 
ster, he  continues: — "But  before  I  could 
take  shipping  the  general  rebellion  in  Mun-  ] 
ster  broke  out;  all  my  lands  were  wasted,  as 
I  could  say  that  I  had  not  one  penny  of  cer- 1 
I  tain  revenue  left  me,  to  the  unspeakable  j 
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danger  and  hazard  of  my  life.    Yet  God 

E reserved  me,  as  I  recovered  (i.e.  reached) 
)ingle,  and  got  shipping  there,  which  trans- 
ported me  to  Bristol,  wh        I  travelled  to 
London,  and  betook  myself  to  my  former 
chamber  in  the  Middle  Temple,  intending 
to  renew  my  atudies  in  the  law  till  the  re- 
bellion were  past  over.    Then  Robert  earl 
of  Essex  was  designed  for  the  government  of 
this  kingdom,  into  whose  service  I  was  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon.  Where- 
upon his  lordship  very  nobly  received  me, 
and  used  me  with  favour  ana  grace,  in  em- 
ploying me  in  the  issuing  out  his  patent  and 
commissions  for  the  government  of  Ireland; 
whereof  sir  Henry  Wallop,  treasurer,  having 
notice,  and  being  conscious  in  his  own  heart 
that  I  had  sundry  papers  and  collections  of 
Michael  Kettlewell's,  his  late  under-trea- 
surer,  which  might  discover  a  great  deal  of 
wrong  and  abuse  done  to  the  queen  in  his 
late  accounts;   and  suspecting,  if  I  were 
countenanced  by  the  earl  of  Essex,  that  I 
would  bring  those  things  to  light  which 
might  much  prejudice  or  ruin  his  reputation 
or  estate,  although  I  vow  to  God  until  I  was 
provoked  I  had  no  thought  of  it.    Yet  he, 
utterly  to  suppress  me,  renewed  his  former 
complaints  against  me  to  the  queen's  ma- 
jesty. Whereupon,  by  her  majesty's  special 
directions,  I  was  suddenly  attached  and  con- 
veyed close  prisoner  to  the  Gate-house ;  all 
my  papers  seized  and  searched;  and,  al- 
though nothing  could  appear  to  my  pre- 
judice, yet  my  close  restraint  was  continued 
till  the  earl  of  Essex  was  gone  to  Ireland  and 
two  months  afterwards;  at  which  time,  with 
much  suit,  I  obtained  the  favour  of  her  sa- 
cred majesty  to  be  present  at  my  answers, 
where  I  so  fully  answered  and  cleared  all 
their  objections,  and  delivered  such  full  and 
evident  justifications  for  my  own  acquittal, 
as  it  pleased  the  queen  to  use  these  words: — 
•By  God's  death!  these  are  but  inventions 
against  this  young  man ;  and  all  his  sufferings 
are  for  being  able  to  do  us  service,  and  those 
complaints  urged  to  forestall  him  therein. 
But  we  find  him  to  be  a  man  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed by  ourselves,  and  we  will  employ  him 
in  our  service ;  and  Wallop  and  his  adherents 
shall  know  that  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power 
of  any  of  them  to  wrong  him,  neither  shall 
Wallop  be  our  treasurer  any  longer.'  There- 
upon she  directed  her  speech  to  her  lords  in 
her  council  there  present,  and  commanded 
them  presently  to  give  her  the  names  of  six 
men,  out  of  whom  she  might  choose  one  to 
be  treasurer  of  Ireland,  her  election  falling 


upon  sir  George  Carew  of  Cockington.  And 
then  the  queen  arose  from  council,  and  gave 
orders  not  only  for  my  present  enlargement, 
but  also  discharging  all  my  charges  and  fees 
during  my  restraint,  and  gave  me  her  royal 
hand  to  kiss,  which  I  did  heartily,  humbly 
thanking  God  for  that  deliverance." 

"  Being  commanded  by  her  majesty  to 
attend  at  court,"  Boyle  continues,  "  it  was 
not  many  days  before  her  highness  was 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  the  office  of 
clerk  of  the  council  of  Munster,  and  to 
recommend  me  over  to  sir  George  Carew, 
after  earl  of  Totness,  then  lord  president  of 
Munster.  Whereupon  I  bought  of  sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  his  ship  called  the  Pilgrim,  into 
which  I  took  a  freight  of  ammunition  and 
victuals,  and  came  in  her  myself  by  long 
seas,  and  arrived  at  Carrig-a-foyle,  in  Kerry, 
where  the  lord  president  and  the  army  were 
at  the  siege  of  that  castle  ;  which,  when  he 
had  taken,  I  was  there  sworn  clerk  of  the 
council  of  Munster,  and  presently  after  made 
a  justice  and  quorum  throughout  all  that 
province : — and  this  was  the  second  rise  that 
God  gave  to  my  fortune." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  calculated 
to  throw  suspicion  on  the  writer's  honesty, 
that  whenever  we  can  compare  the  earl  of 
Cork's  statements  with  dates  and  documents, 
we  discover  that  they  are  either  totally  un- 
true, or,  at  the  least,  very  inaccurate.  In 
the  above  short  paragraph  he  has  leaped 
from  the  summer  of  1599  to  that  of  16()0, 
for  Carew's  operations  in  Kerry,  here  alluded 
to,  occurred  in  the  July  of  the  year  last 
mentioned.  But  it  appears,  from  records  of 
the  most  authentic  character,  not  only  that 
Carrig-a-foyle  castle  was  not  besieged  by  the 
lord  president  of  Munster,  for  while  he  re- 
mained at  Glynn  during  five  days  after  the 
capture  of  the  knight  of  Glynn's  castle  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1600,  O'Connor  Kerry  of- 
fered to  surrender  his  castle  of  Carrig-a-foyle, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Pacata  Hiber- 
nia,  "  his  proffer  the  lord  president  accepted, 
and  a  ward  of  sir  Charles  Wilmott's  company 
was  placed  therein ;"  but  that  no  victuals 
or  stores  were  brought  into  Munster  by  a 
ship  called  the  Pilgrim  during  that  period. 
This  shows  us  clearly  how  little  trust  can  be 
placed  in  lord  Cork  s  statements  relating  to 
himself. 

The  next  step  in  Richard  Boyle's  advance- 
ment is  apparently  related  with  the  same  dis- 
regard for  truth  as  the  preceding.  "  There," 
he  says  (that  is,  in  Munster),  "  as  clerk  of  the 
council,  I  attended  the  lord  president  in  all 
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!  his  employments,  and  waited  upon  him  all  the  t 
i  whole  siege  of  Kinsalc,  and  was  employed  ] 
by  his  lordship  to  her  majesty  with  the  news  . 
of  that  happy  victory.    In  which  employment  1 
I  made  a  speedy  expedition  to  the  court;  1 
for  I  left  my  lord  president  at  Shandon  cas-  i 
;  tie,  near  Cork,  on  the  Monday  morning  1 
I  about  two  of  the  clock,  and  the  next  day, 
being  Tuesday,  I  delivered  my  packet  and 
supped  with  sir  Robert  Cecil,  being  then 
principal  secretary  of  state,  at  his  house  in  ; 
the  Strand ;  who  after  supper  held  me  in  dis- 
course till  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning; 
and  by  seven  that  morning  called  upon  me 
j  to  attend  him  to  the  court,  where  he  pre- 
sented me  to  her  majesty  in  her  bed-cham- 
ber, who  remembered  me,  calling  me  by  my 
name  and  giving  me  her  hand  to  kiss,  telling 
me  that  she  was  glad  that  1  was  the  happy 
man  to  bring  the  first  news  of  that  glorious 
victory.    And  after  her  majesty  had  inter- 
!  rogated  with  me  upon  sundry  questions  very 
punctually,  and  that  therein  I  had  given  her 
full  satisfaction  in  every  particular,  she  again 
gave  me  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  recommended 
my  dispatch  for  Ireland,  and  so  dismissed 
I    me  with  grace  and  favour."     It  happens, 
I  j  unfortunately  for  this  statement,  that  the 
letters  themselves,  announcing  the  victory  at 
I  Kinsale,  are. still  preserved,  and  these  and 
I  others  connected  with  the  same  event,  show 
that  it  was  sir  Henry  Danvers,  an  officer 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  en- 
j  gagement,  who  brought  them  to  court,  and 
|  that  Mr.  Boyle  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
:  transaction.    The  "  speedy  expedition"  with 
|  which  he  professes  to  have  travelled,  must 
:  have  been  nearly  impossible  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 

"  At  my  return  into  Ireland,"  lord  Cork 
continues,  "  I  found  my  lord  president  ready 
to  march  with  the  army  to  the  siege  of  Beer- 
haven  (Dunboy)  castle,  then  fortified  and 
possessed  by  the  Spaniards  and  some  Irish 
rebels;  which  after  battering  we  had  made 
assaul  table,  we  entered  and  put  all  to  the 
sword.    His  lordship  fell  then  to  reducing 
those  western  rebels  of  the  province  to  sub- 
jection and  obedience  to  her  majesty's  laws; 
t    and  having  placed  garrisons  and  wards  in  all 
;  places  of  importance,  made  his  return  to 
i  Cork,  and  in  his  way  homewards  acquainted 
me  with  his  resolution,  it  being  presently  to 
I  employ  me  into  England  to  obtain  license 
i  from  her  majesty  for  his  repair  to  her  royal 
presence  ;  at  which  time  he  propounded  unto 
me  the  purchase  of  all  sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
lands  in  Munster,  offering  me  his  best  assis- 
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tance  for  compassing  thereof,  which  he  really  j  i 
performed.    For  upon  my  departure  from  |  ■ 
England,  he  wrote  by  me  two  effectual 
letters,  one  to  sir  Robert  Cecil,  wherein 
he  was  pleased  to  magnify  my  services  and  I  ; 
abilities,  and  concluding  with  a  request  that 
he  would  make  intercession  with  sir  Walter 
Raleigh  to  sell  me  all  his  lands  in  Ireland, 
that  were  then  altogether  waste  and  deso- 
late.   To  sir  Walter  Raleigh  he  also  wrote, 
advising  him  to  sell  me  all  his  lands  in  Ire- 
land, then  untenanted  and  of  no  value  to 
him,  mentioning  withal  that  in  his  lordship's  ! 
knowledge  his  estate  in  Ireland  never  yielded  < 
him  any  benefit,  but  contrariwise  stood  him  | 
in  two  hundred  pounds  yearly  for  the  main- 1 
tcnance  and  support  of  his  titles.  Where- ,  I 
upon  there  was  a  meeting  between  sir  Ro-  ,  | 
bert  Cecil,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  mvself,  \ 
where  sir  Robert  mediated  and  concluded 
the  purchase  between  us.     Accordingly  my  I 
assurances  were  perfected;  and  this  was  a  I 
third  addition  and  rise  to  my  estate." 

This  transaction  between  Boyle  and  Ra- 
leigh is  enveloped  in  mystery,  but  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  it  is  another  instance  of 
the  clever  though  unscrupulous  means  em- 
ployed by  the  fortunate  adventurer  to  in- 
crease his"  landed  possessions  in  Ireland.  It 
is  well  known  that  lord  Cork  supplied  Ra- 
leigh from  time  to  time  with  sums  of  money  1  I 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  pretended 
purchase;  and  he  perhaps  took  advantage  of 
his  necessities  to  secure  for  himself  his 
grants  of  confiscated  Irish  lands.  After  Ra- 
leigh's death,  his  lady  and  children  peti- 
tioned, though  in  vain,  against  the  manner  i 
in  which  lord  Cork  had  (to  use  the  words  of  i 
the  petition)  "juggled  away"  the  Irish 
grants  of  land  which  had  been  made  to  sir  | 
Walter  for  his  services.  So  notorious, 
indeed  had  Richard  Boyle's  character  be- 
come for  his  equivocal  purchases,  that  the 
corporation  of  Cork  passed  a  bye-law,  for- 
bidding any  dealing  or  transaction  with  him, 
fearing  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  lands. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  what 
may  appear  to  be  an  unnecessary  digression, 
on  account  of  the  important  part  which  lord 
Cork  and  his  descendants  acted  in  the  subse-  j 
quent  event*  of  Irish  history.    The  fore- 
going details  have  their  interest,  as  showing 
the  manner  in  which  Ireland  was  treated 
when  the  repeated  insurrection  of  its  chiefs 
had  led  to  its  being  at  last  a  conquered 
country.    It  is  evident  that  lord  Cork  fell  .  , 
the  necessity  of  throwing  a  veil  over  tin  I  1 
manner  in  which  he  had  amassed  his  great  | 
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riches.  It  is  evident  that,  when  he  was  as 
yet  but  young  in  Ireland,  his  extensive 
purchases  of  landed  property,  and  the  suspi- 
cious circumstances  connected  with  them, 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  that  he 
fled  from  Ireland  to  escape  the  state  prose- 
cutions. He  appears  to  have  been  saved 
from  the  further  pursuits  of  justice  through 
the  protection  of  the  court  favourite  of  the 
day,  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  whose  notice  he 
had  succeeded  in  recommending  himself. 
Having  thus  obtained  impunity,  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  courted  the  favour  of  sir 
George  Carew,  took  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  already  extensive  landed  pos- 
sessions, until,  his  first  wife  having  died  in 
1599,  he  secured  the  path  to  further  promo- 
tion, in  1603,  by  marrying  the  only  daughter 
of  the  principal  secretary  of  state,  sir 
Geoffrey  Fenton.  Richard  Boyle  was 
knighted  by  sir  George  Carew,  on  the  day 
of  his  second  marriage,  and  his  rise  was  now 
rapid.  In  1616  he  was  created  baron  Boyle, 
of  Youghal  (the  estate  he  had  obtained  from 
sir  Walter  Raleigh);  and  in  1620  he  was 
further  advanced  to  the  titles  of  viscount 
Dungarvan  and  earl  of  Cork.  He  had  at 
this  time  gained  the  character,  among  those 
who,  like  the  historian  Coxe  (whose  words 
we  are  quoting),  were  unacquainted  with  the 
secret  of  his  advancement,  of  being  "  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  persons  either  that 
or  any  other  age  hath  produced,  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  and  just  acquisitions  of 
estate  that  he  made,  and  the  public  works 
that  he  began  and  finished  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  English  interest  and  the  pro- 

•  The  following  paper  relating  to  the  ordering  of 
the  earl's  household  in  England,  and  curiously  iUua- 
trntive  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  nobility  at 
this  period,  has  been  kindly  communicated  by  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker,  from  sir  Wm.  Bethom's  collection 
of  Boyle  MSS.  in  the  autograph  of  Mr.  Lodge: — 

"  A  form  for  the  government  of  the  earl  of  Cork* 
family  at  StaUtridge, 

"  1.  Firstc.  All  the  servants,  excepte  such  as  are 
officers  or  are  otherwise  im ployed,  shall  meete 
evcrye  Mominge  before  dynner,  and  everye 
night  after  supjwr  at  Prayers. 

"  2.  rhat  there  be  lodgeings  fittingc  for  all  the 
earle  of  Corks  servants  to  lye  in  the  house. 

"3.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  steward  to 
examine  any  subordinate  servant  of  the  whole 
Familie  concerningc  any  comnlainte  or  Mis- 
demeanor committed,  and  to  dismisae  and  put 
awaye  any  inferior  servant  that  shall  live 
diiwolutelie  and  disorderlie  either  in  the 
howse  or  abrode  without  the  espetial  com- 
mnund  of  the  earle  of  Cork  to  the  contrarie. 

"  4.  That  there  be  a  certen  number  of  the  gent" 
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testant  religion  in  Ireland;  as  churches, 
almshouses,  free-schools,  bridges,  castles, 
and  towns,  viz.,  Lismore,  Tallow,  Clogna- 
kilty,  Iniskeen,  Castletown,  and  Bandon 
(which  last  place  cost  him  fourteen  thou-  i 
sand  pounds);  insomuch  that  when  Crom- 
well saw  these  prodigious  improvements, 
which  he  little  expected  to  find  in  Ireland, 
he  declared  that  if  there  had  been  an  earl  of 
Cork  in  every  province,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Irish  to  have  raised  a 
rebellion.  And  whilst  he  was  carrying  on 
these  solid  works,  he  lived  in  his  family  at  a 
rate  of  plenty,  that  exceeded  those  who 
consumed  great  estates  in  the  lavish  ways  of 
ill-ordered  excess.0  His  motto,  '  God's 
providence  is  my  inheritance,*  shews  from 
whence  he  derived  all  his  blessings;  the 
greatest  of  which  was  the  numerous  and 
noble  posterity  he  had  to  leave  his  estate  I 
unto." 

Although  we  can  hardly  doubt,  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  case  was  carried 
through,  that  much  of  that  with  which 
Richard  Boyle  was  charged  was  substan- 
tially true,  yet  some  of  the  charges  may  have 
been  exaggerated,  for  it  is  evident  that  his  ' 
sudden  and  extraordinary  prosperity  had  ex- 
cited jealousy,  and  raised  him  many  enemies. 
He  was,  after  all,  but  one  of  a  class,  and  the 
very  men  who  were  his  accusers  appear  to 
have  been  only  less  fortunate  adventurers  in 
the  same  line.  The  earl  of  Cork  was  cer- 
tainly an  extraordinary  man,  and  he  exerted 
a  great  influence  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
His  whole  energies  seemed  to  be  directed  to 
the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  re- 
formed church,  and  he  was  therefore  popular 

appoynted  to  sitt  at  the  stewards  table,  the 
lyke  at  the  wayters  table,  and  the  reste  to 
sitt  in  the  hall  art  the  longe  table. 

"  5.  That  there  be  a  clarke  of  the  kytcbin,  to  take  j 
care  of  such  provicion  as  is  brought  into  the 
howse,  and  to  have  an  espetial  eie  to  the 
scverall  tables  that  are  kepte  either  above 
staires  or  in  the  kytchin  and  other  places. 

"  6.  That  all  the  women  servants  under  the  de-  . 
gree  of  chamber  maydes  be  ccrtenlie  knowne 
by  theire  names  to  the  steward,  and  not 
altered  and  changed  uppon  everye  occation 
without  the  consent  of  the  steward,  and  no 
schorers  to  be  admitted  in  the  house. 

"  7.  That  the  officers  everye  Frydaye  might  bringe 
in  their  bills  unto  the  steward,  whereby  he 
maye  collccte  what  ha  the  bene  spent,  and  what 
rcmavnes  weeklic  in  the  howse. 

"8."  (Sic  'Orig.) 

Indorsed,  "  Tho*.  Cross,  his  orders  for  the  keeping 
of  the  howse. 
"  The  writing  is  the  earle*  hand." 
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among  the  protestant  party.  His  colleague, 
the  lord  chancellor  Ely,  was  actuated  hy  the 
same  principles;  and  the  two  lords  justices 
had  no  sooner  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment than  they  proceeded  to  put  in  force 
many  of  the  old  laws  against  the  recusants, 
especially  that  statute  of  Elizabeth  which 
compelled  attendance  at  divine  service  in 
the  established  church.  The  recusants  were 
highly  irritated  by  these  measures,  and  their 
exultation  was  great  when  their  rulers  re- 
ceived a  check  in  their  course  of  persecution 
from  the  English  court. 

One  event,  however,  which  happened  un- 
der their  government  led  to  a  sudden  and 
rather  extensive  act  of  confiscation.  The 
lords  justices  were  attending  divine  service 
at  Christ  Church  when  intelligence  reached 
them  that  a  fraternity  of  Carmelites  were 
publicly  celebrating  their  religious  rites,  in 
the  habits  of  their  order,  in  a  part  of  Dub- 
lin called  Cook-street.  Nothing  had  given 
greater  offence  to  the  English  protestants 
than  the  reappearance  of  the  monastic  or- 
ders, and  the  behaviour  of  these  friars  was 
looked  upon  as  an  act  of  presumptuous  con- 
tumacy. The  archbishop  of  Dublin,  with 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  proceeded 
to  Cook-street  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  mus- 
keteers, entered  the  chapel,  seized  the  priest 
in  his  vestments,  and  carried  away  ail  the 


sacred  utensils  and  ornaments.  In  the  first 
moment  of  alarm  the  congregation  sought 
their  safety  in  flight,  but  some  of  them  re- 
turned, and  pursuing  the  assailants  they  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  their  priest.  A  strong 
representation  of  the  conduct  of  the  catholics 
on  this  occasion  was  sent  over  to  the  privy 
council  in  London,  and  the  more  zealous 
protest mts  seized  the  occasion  to  protest 
against  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  mis- 
taken lenity  which  had  encouraged  such 
bold  displays.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to 
punish  the  religious  orders  in  general;  and, 
by  the  council's  order,  sixteen  monastic 
houses  were  seized  to  the  king's  use,  and  the 
popish  college  in  Dublin,  which  from  its  first 
establishment  had  been  looked  upon  with  a 
jealous  eye,  was  granted  to  the  university  of 
Dublin,  and  converted  into  a  protestant 
seminary. 

The  government  of  the  lords  justices  thus 
presented  a  continued  contest  between  the 
catholics  and  protestants,  and  tended  not  a 
little  to  embitter  their  mutual  feelings  of 
animosity.  But  the  time  now  approached 
when  the  king's  necessities  and  his  designs 
called  for  a  more  resolute  and  arbitrary 
policy,  and  after  having  held  the  govern- 
ment from  1629  to  1633,  they  gave  it  up  in 
the  latter  year  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  to  whom  it  had  ever  been  entrusted. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


WF.VTW0RTII,  LORD  DEPUTY;  A  NBW  PARLIAMENT;  BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  NOBILITY 
AND  OF  ' 


t  URING  the  events  we 
have   heen  relating  in 
t-->      Ireland,  others  of  a  still 
"""^Vv      C<  '  r  greater  importance  for 
V  ^  the  state  had  been  fol- 

lowing each  other  rapidly  in  England. 
There  Charles  I.,  inheriting  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments  in  which  his  father's 
misrule  had  involved  the  crown,  had  entered 
upon  a  still  bolder  course  of  arbitrary  rule, 
nnd  had  provoked  a  firmer  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. Two  parliaments  had  been  dissolved 
for  the  courage  with  which  they  opposed  the 
encroachments  of  the  crown,  without  pas- 
sing a  law  or  granting  a  subsidy,  and  the 
G24 


king  had  recourse  to  unconstitutional  mea- 
sures to  supply  his  necessities.  A  third 
parliament  had  forced  from  him  the  petition 
of  rights,  but  it  also  was  subsequently  dis- 
solved for  its  want  of  subserviency,  and  the 
king  announced  his  intention  of  governing 
by  bis  prerogative,  and  not  embarrassing 
himself  with  parliaments  any  more.  The 
spirit  of  resistance  was  now  spread  over  the 
whole  island,  and  the  agitation  which  mani- 
fested itself  so  violently  in  England  could 
not  fail  to  be  re-echoed  in  Ireland. 

Among  the  foremost  and  loudest  of  the 
English  patriots  stood  sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth,  a  Yorkshire  baronet  of  large  pro- 
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perty,  who  was  therefore  marked  out  as 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  crown.  He  had 
on  one  occasion  been  named  high  sheriff  of 
the  county  of  York,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
being  chosen  to  represent  that  county  in 
parliament,  and  he  had  been  made  an  object 
of  persecution  for  refusing  the  forced  loan. 
He  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in 
obtaining  the  petition  of  right.  The  king 
then  adopted  another  line  of  policy,  and 
made  a  successful  attempt  to  detach  some  of 
the  more  violent  patriots  from  the  popular 
party  by  the  prospect  of  court  favour  and 
promotion.  Among  these  deserters  was  sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  who,  in  the  July  of 
1628,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  baron 
Wentworth,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
created  viscount  Wentworth,  made  a  privy 
councillor,  and  appointed  to  the  high  office 
of  president  of  York. 

The  temper  of  lord  Wentworth  was  vio- 
lent and  overbearing,  and,  having  once  quit- 
ted the  popular  party,  he  threw  himself 
recklessly  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
became  the  fearless  supporter  of  his  new 
master  in  the  most  arbitrary  stretches  of  his 
prerogative,  in  whose  favour  and  confidence 
he  made  proportionate  progress.  The  po- 
sition of  Ireland  was  at  this  time  an  object 
of  deep  consideration  in  Charles's  council. 
The  struggle  of  parties  had  made  that  island 
difficult  to  govern,  and  the  state  of  its  re- 
venue had  long  made  it  a  burthen  on  Eng- 
land. Its  population  had  only  by  a  system 
of  cajolery  been  prevailed  upon  latterly  to 
contribute  towards  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  support  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  time  now  approached  when  the 
voluntary  subsidy  was  to  determine,  which 
would  not  only  leave  the  state  without  the 
funds  necessary  to  support  its  army  and  civil 
establishment,  but  would  bring  forward  the 
question  of  the  graces  at  a  time  when  the 
recusant  party  was  in  its  very  worst  humour. 
The  king  had  made  up  his  mind  that  some  of 
the  graces  interfered  with  the  free  exercise 
of  his  prerogative,  and  he  was  resolved  that 
they  should  not  be  confirmed.  He  was  de- 
termined, moreover,  not  only  to  discard  the 
graces,  but  to  extort  the  continuation  of  the 
subsidy,  and  to  reduce  Ireland  to  a  more 
close  conformity  with  England.  Various 
circumstances  encouraged  han  in  the  design 
of  trying  the  experiment  in  Ireland  of  car- 
rying the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  to  a 
greater  extent  than  he  could  hope  at  first  to 
succeed  in  doing  in  this  country,  but  for  that 
purpose  he  required  an  agent  of  that  stern 

vot..  i.  1  k 


and  unhesitating  character  which  would  not 
be  discouraged  at  any  difficulties  that  might 
present  themselves. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  these  various 
circumstances  that  king  Charles  fixed  upon 
lord  Wentworth  to  fill  the  office  of  lord  de- 
puty of  Ireland.  The  appointment  took 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1632,  hut 
different  causes  retained  Wentworth  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  preparations  for  his  departure 
went  on  slowly.  The  embarrassments  in 
which  the  king  had  involved  himself  by  his 
dispute  with  the  commons  had  already  spread 
disorder  throughout  the  country,  which  was 
infested  with  robbers  and  banditti;  and  the 
pirates  on  the  high  sea  had  become  so  bold 
and  powerful  that  they  plundered  and  in- 
sulted the  coasts  of  the  Irish  channel,  and 
rendered  the  passage  one  of  great  danger. 
When  the  time  approached  for  his  departure 
it  was  necessary  that  the  new  governor  of 
Ireland  should  have  a  man-of-war  to  escort 
him  to  Dublin,  and  there  was  much  delay  in 
carrying  the  ship  round  to  the  port  from 
which  he  was  to  embark.  At  length,  on  the 
16th  of  July,  we  find  the  lord  deputy  at 
Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  where  he 
landed  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  the  sword 
of  state  was  immediately  delivered  to  him. 

Lord  Wentworth  was  sent  to  Ireland  with 
a  stern  mission.  He  was  to  pursue  what 
were  considered  as  measures  of  reform  with 
a  high  hand,  and  to  allow  of  no  opposition 
to  the  king's  will.  It  had  long  been  the 
curse  of  Ireland  that  a  numerous  body  of 
interested  individuals  stood  between  the 
crown  and  the  true  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, who  had  grown  into  power  merely  be- 
cause the  seat  of  the  supreme  power  was  at 
a  distance ;  Wentworth  was  to  reduce  this 
class  to  its  proper  position  in  the  state,  a 
task  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  circum- 
stance that  in  performing  it  the  lord  deputy 
must  necessarily  convert  the  greater  number 
of  the  individuals  who  composed  the  class 
into  bitter  personal  enemies,  and  more 
dangerous  from  the  political  agitation  which 
was  now  abroad,  and  the  unscrupulous 
character  of  the  means  which  were  to  be 
employed.  The  new  ruler  of  Ireland  was 
to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment of  Charles  I.,  and  by  the  ecclesiastical 
maxims  of  archbishop  Laud,  who  were  his 
directors  and  advisers.  He  went  over  with 
unusually  extensive  powers,  and  with  an 
express  stipulation  that  no  appeal  should  be 
admitted  from  his  judgments  to  the  English 
court.    He  was  finally  to  make  Ireland  do, 
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what  it  had  never  yet  done,  give  pecuniary 
;isMstancc  to  the  English  crown. 

During  upwards  of  a  year  that  the  two 

|  I  lords  justices  exercised  the  government  after 

i  I  the  new  lord  deputy  had  been  appointed,  they 
j  had  followed  a  temporising  and  indecisive 

I    course,  prohably  under  some  apprehensions 
of  the  plans  which  were  to  be  put  in  force 
j  by  their  successor,  and  certainly  regarded 
by  him  with  no  feeling  of  respect.  He  paid 
them  the  compliment  of  demanding  their 
I  opinion  and  council  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
I  its  evils  and  their  remedy  :  and  in  their  re- 
ply they  told  him  as  "  some  particulars 

I  :  which  are,  in  our  judgments,  very  consider- 
able and  conducing  to  the  advantage  of  his 
majesty's  service  here,  and  to  the  quiet  of 
your  succeeding  government,"  that  the 
king's  stores  wanted  attending  to ;  that  they 
had  received  intelligence  that  the  Irish 
coasts  were  threatened  with  an  attack  by 

I    the  Turks,  who  were  now  carrying  their 

i  piratical  depredations  into  the  Atlantic 
that  the  lodgings  of  the  lord  deputy  in  Dub- 
lin castle  were  in  need  of  repair ;  that  he 
would  require  new  stabling  ;  that  he  would 
1  want  new  seals  for  the  various  departments 
of  government ;  that  the  impost  wines, 
granted  by  James  1.  to  the  deputy  and 
council,  and  to  the  nobility  and  bishops, 
had  been  discontinued ;  and  that  the  trans- 
planting of  the  Irish  septs  of  Leinster,  the 
most  important  work  ot  their  government, 
had  not  yet  been  completed.  The  impor- 
tance thus  given  to  trivial  matters  shows 
only  that  the  lords  justices  were  afraid  to 
give  any  opinion  on  the  greater  grievances 
under  which  Ireland  laboured,  and  on  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  government.  It 
is  true  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer, 
they  had  spoken  more  fully  of  their  pecun- 
iary embarrasmcnts,  intimating  that  the 
small  sum  which  yet  remained  to  be  paid  of 
the  voluntary  subscription  which  had  been 
given  in  exchange  lor  the  graces,  would 
not  be  enough  to  pay  the  present  arrears  of 
the  army,  and  suggesting  that,  as  they  as- 
sured him  that  the  recusants  and  the  people 
in  general  were  at  that  moment  in  no  temper 
to  grant  more,  the  king  should  raise  an 
accession  of  revenue  by  suddenly  enforcing 
all  the  penalties  against  the  catholics,  which, 
as  they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  unen- 
forced for  some  time,  would,  with  arrears, 

t     produce  a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  letter  which  Charles  wrote  to  the 

•  It  ia  stated  that  in  the  preceding  summer  the 
Turk*  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Cork,  attacked 


lords  justices,  in  reply  to  their  communica- 
tions, opened  their  eves  in  some  degree  to 
the  spirit  in  which  Ireland  was  now  to  be 
governed.    The  council  had  informed  the 
lord  treasurer,     that  all  sorts  of  men,  as 
well  British  as  natives,  had  so  far  declared  I  > 
averscness  and  impatience  in  the  payment  of 
the  contributions  toward  the  payment  of 
the  army,  and  resolution  to  withstand  the 
continuance  thereof  without  respect  to  any 
consequence,  or  opening  ear  to  any  persua- 
sions, that  they  conceived  it  a  work  impos- 
sible and  beyond  any  industry  to  continue 
those  levies  longer  than  the  three  subsidies 
are  in  paying,  without  much  hazard  and  ; 
danger  to  the  state  and  peace  of  the  king's 
affairs  there."    The  king  described  this 
statement  as   appearing   to  him,  "  very 
strange,"   adding,    "  nevertheless  we  may 
and  do  still  justly  hope  for  better  endea- 
vours and  affections,  as  well  from  you  our 
ministers,  as  from  our  subjects  there  in 
general,  especially  considering  that  our  army 
is,  as  you  write,  not  at  all  as  formerly  bur- 
densome unto  them,  that  they  enjoy  in  a 
large  manner  the  protection  and  care  of  our 
just  and  peaceable  government,  and  that 
they  have  largely  tasted  of  our  acts  of  grace 
and  bounty  when  the  agents  last  attended  us 
about  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom,  and  ever  ' 
since."    This  was  the  first  direct  intimation  . 
that  the  king  now  determined  to  look  upon 
the  graces  as  mere  temporary  concessions, 
and  it  is  coupled  with  the  threat  of  treating 
them  as  such.    "  But  seeing  you  conceive 
there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  the  settlement 
of  the  payments,  and  considering  the  small 
hopes  you  mention  in  your  letters  of  further 
improvement  there,  we  must  be  constrained, 
if  they  be  not  freely  and  thankfully  con- 
tinued,  to  ttreighten  our  former  graces 
vouchsafed  during  those  contributions,  and 
make  use  more  strictly  of  our  legal  rights  and 
profits."    And  further  to  inspire  terror  into 
the  catholic  party,  from  whom  naturally  he 
expected  most  opposition,  Charles  announ- 
ced his  determination  to  adopt  that  part  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  lords  justices  relating 
to  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  obnox- 
ious fine  for  not  regularly  attending  the  pro- 
testant  worship.    The  preparations  for  this 
measure  were  to  be  made  in  secret,  until  j 
the  last  instalment  of  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions had  been  paid  into  the  king's  trea- 
sury, and  then  the  threat  of  religious  perse- 
cution was  to  be  held  over  the  heads  of  the 

Baltimore,  and  carried  away  about  a  hundred  of  the  j 
inhabitant*  into  slavery. 
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contributors.  "We  approve,"  the  king 
said,  "  that  this  business  may  be  presently 
put  into  such  a  state,  as  that  the  monies 
i  which  shall  by  that  means  grow  due  unto  us 
i  may  be  ready  to  be  levied  by  Michaelmas 
next,  albeit  we  are  purposed  for  the  present 
in  this  also  to  follow  your  counsel,  and  not 
to  levy  or  seize  any  man's  goods  for  the  duty 
before  the  said  subsidies  be  determined. 
And  as  the  best  and  surest  way  to  bring  this 
business  to  effect,  we  do  hereby  authorize 
and  require  you  forthwith  to  assemble  our 
council  there,  and  with  their  privity  to  cause 
presentments  to  be  duly  made  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  according  as  the  law  you 
maintain  doth  appoint,  which  we  expect 
shall  be  finished  by  the  going  over  of  our 
deputy,  who  shall  be  fully  instructed  to 
make  use  and  proceed  therein,  according  as 
we  shall  by  that  time  resolve  upon." 

The  part  which  Wentworth  acted  in  this 
business  shows  us  fully  his  abilities  for  in- 
trigue, and  the  crooked  courses  he  was  ever 
ready  to  follow  when  the  straight  path  was 
beset  with  any  extraordinary  difficulties. 
He  disapproved  of  the  project  suggested  by 
I  !  the  lords  justices,  because  he  believed  that 
the  levying  of  the  fines  against  recusants 
would  cause  greater  discontent  than  a  com- 
pulsory contribution,  but  he  determined  to 
make  use  of  the  threat  of  the  one  as  an  in- 
strument of  compulsion  with  regard  to  the 
other.  The  protestant  party  in  Ireland 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  enforcing 
the  penalties,  and  the  lords  justices,  who 
were  leaders  of  that  party,  had  increased 
i  their  own  pooularity  by  having  suggested 
the  measure.  The  new  lord  deputy  used 
cajolery  only  where  he  was  afraid  to  use 
intimidation,  and  he  treated  the  protestant 
party  with  a  degree  of  haughty  reserve, 
which  was  the  more  dangerous,  from  the 
agitation  which  was  then  spreading  itself 
through  both  islands.  He  was  jealous  of 
the  influence  of  the  Irish  lords,  and  more 
especially  of  the  earl  of  Cork,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  the  grand  anti-catholic  agitator, 
and  he  affected  to  treat  the  lords  justices 
with  scorn  and  contempt.  Yet  he  outwardly 

□hed  on  the  measures  of  persecution  they 
recommended,  while  he  secretly  em- 
ployed agents  to  communicate  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  recusant  party,  who  were  to 
j  inform  them  that  the  king  was  driven  to  the 
i  adoption  of  severe  measures  merely  by  ne- 
cessity, and  that  he,  the  lord  deputy,  was  at 
heart  their  friend,  and  would  favour  their 
cr.use  if  they  would  consent  to  relieve  the 


king's  needs  by  continuing  the  contribution. 
"  The  instrument  I  employed,"  says  Went- 
worth, in  a  letter  to  lord  Cottington,  on  the 
first  of  October,  1632,  "was  himself  a  papist, 
and  knows  no  other  than  that  the  resolution 
of  the  state  here  is  set  upon  that  course,  | 
and  that  I  do  this  privately,  in  favour  and  • 
well- wishing,  to  divert  the  present  storm,  j 
which  else  would  fall  heavy  upon  them 
all,  being  a  thing  framed  and  prosecuted 
by  the  earl  of  Cork ;   which  makes  the 
man  labour  it  in  good  earnest,  taking  it  to 
be  a  cause  pro  arts  etfocis."   Thus  did  lord 
Wentworth  begin  by  losing  the  confidence 
of  the  protestants. 

The  catholics  were  equally  distrustful, 
and,  desirous  as  they  were  to  avoid  the 
rigorous  persecution  which  hung  over  them, 
they  were  no  longer  willing  to  trust  to  the 
hollow  promises  of  the  king,  or  his  agents. 
On  which  Wentworth,  unwilling  still  to 
change  the  certain  revenue  furnished  by  the 
contributions  for  the  precarious  produce  of 
fines  and  penalties,  recommended  that  the 
nobility  and  principal  gentry  should  be  called 
together  at  Dublin,  and  that,  by  strong  re- 
presentations of  its  necessity,  they  should  be  j 
persuaded  to  grant  another  half-year's  sub-  I 
sidy,  in  order  that  the  question  might  be 
left  open  until  he  went  in  person  to  assume  • 
the  government,  when  he  promised  to  settle 
it  to  the  king's  satisfaction.  "  I,"  he  said, 
"do  conceive,  what  difficulty,  nay  what  im- 
possibility soever  the  council  of  Ireland  hath 
pretended,  that  it  is  a  very  easy  work  to 
continue  the  contribution  upon  the  country 
for  a  year  longer,  which  will  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  his  majesty's  affairs.  For  we 
look  very  ill  about  us,  if  in  that  time  we  find 
not  the  means  either  to  establish  that  reve- 
nue in  the  crown,  or  raise  some  other  equi- 
valent thereunto.  And  this  we  gain  too, 
without  hazarding  the  public  peace  of  the 
subject  by  any  new  apprehensions,  which 
commonly  accompany  such  fresh  undertak- 
ings, especially  being  so  general  as  is  the 
twelve  pence  (every  Sunday)  upon  the  ab- 
sentees." The  Irish  catholics  were  even- 
tually induced  to  agree  to  a  further  volun- 
tary contribution  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  by  four  quarterly  payments  of  five 
thousand  pounds  each. 

Lord  Wentworth  now  proceeded  to  Ire- 
land with  the  resolution  to  treat  and  govern 
it  on  the  principle  that  it  was  a  conquered  j 
country,  and  that  there  at  least  the  power 
of  the  crown  was  absolute,  and  dependent  I 
on  no  rights  or  liberties  of  the  subject.  He 
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looked  upon  the  population  of  the  island  as 
men  who  had  forfeited  their  civil  rights, 
and  those  who  had  hitherto  been  in  power 
there  as  persons  who  stood  between  the  king 
and  his  own  rights,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  treat  them  all  with  rigorous  severity. 
Besides  this  general  feeling  of  contempt, 
a  number  of  the  principal  men  in  Ireland 
had  fallen  under  his  especial  displeasure, 

,  either  because  they  were  not  sufficiently 
obsequious  in  their  bearing  towards  him, 
or  because  he  anticipated  their  opposi- 
tion to  his  arbitrary  policy,  and  these  he 
spoke  of  publicly  as  popular  incendiaries. 
This  feeling  was  too  often  exhibited  in  the 
course  of  his  attempt  to  break  down  the 
power  of  the  Irish  aristocracy,  a  policy 
which  was  in  itself  calculated  to  produce 
the  most  beneficial  results  in  the  future 
condition  of  the  island.  Thus,  the  earl  of 
Cork,  and  sir  William  Parsons,  a  man  who 
had  collected  great  property  by  similar 
means,  and  was  now  possessed  of  great  in- 
fluence, were  treated  with  the  rancour  of 
an  inveterate  enemy.  The  same  feeling 
was  extended  to  nearly  all  who  had  been 
the  friends  of  lord  Falkland,  or  had  sup- 
ported his  administration  ;  and  Wentworth 
disliked  the  whole  body  of  the  puritans, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  natural  oppo- 
nents of  the  prerogative.  His  feelings  were 
not  much  more  favourable  towards  the 
primate,  archbishop  Usher,  and  Bedel 
bishop  of  Kilmore,  prelates  who  were  uni- 

i  versally  reputed  for  their  learning  and  piety, 
hut  who  were  opposed  to  the  extreme  prin- 
ciples of  Laud,  which  lord  Wentworth  was 
prepared  to  enforce  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  With  this  view  he  had  brought 
over  with  him  an  ecclesiastic  named  13  ram - 
hall,  one  of  archbishop's  Laud's  most  de- 
voted followers,  who  was  destined  to  be 
placed  in  high  authority  in  the  Irish  church 
as  a  balance  to  Usher  and  Bedel.* 

With    these   feelings    lord  Wentworth 

•  The  scornful  feelings  of  lord  Wentworth  towards 
the  people  he  was  sent  to  govern  are  apparent  through- 
out hi»  correspondence.  The  following  is  the  post- 
script of  a  letter  to  secretary  Coke,  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  June  of  163.'5,  just  before  his  de- 
parture for  Ireland:  "I  have  sent  here  likewise  uuto 
vou  a  letter  from  the  lord*  justices,  together  with  all 
the  examinations  taken  of  the  lord  Balfour  and  the 
rest,  which  refused  the  contribution  in  the  countv  of 
Fermanagh,  by  all  which  you  will  find  plainly  how 
busy  the  sheriff  and  sir  William  Cole  have  been  in 
mutinying  the  country  against  the  king's  service;  and 
I  beseech  you  acquaint  his  majesty  therewithal,  and 
for  the  rest  leave  it  to  me  when  I  'mine  on  the  other 
side,  and,  believe  me,  I  will  teach  both  Uwm  and  others 


landed  in  Ireland,  and  he  immediately  ex- 
hibited them  in  the  marked  tone  of  insolent 
haughtiness  with  which  he  treated  all  with 
whom  his  official  duties  brought  him  in 
contact.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin, 
with  an  affectation  of  humility  ("  being  as 
then,"  he  says,  "  but  a  private  person,")  he 
visited  the  two  lords  justices  at  their  own 
residences;  and  then,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  he  received  the  sword,  and 
formally  assumed  the  government.  He  then 
summoned  a  council ;  but,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  Irish  usage,  he  adopted  the  prac- 
tice which  then  prevailed  at  the  English 
court,  by  summoning  only  such  members 
of  the  council  as  he  pleased,  thus 
great  offence  to  all  who  were  exefud 
When  the  council  met  at  the  appointed 
hour,  the  lord  deputy  kept  them  waiting,  it 
is  said,  some  hours,  and  his  absence  was  re- 
ported to  have  had  no  other  cause  than  an 
engagement  with  a  lady  whom  he  had  met 
in  Dublin,  and  had  just  declared  to  be  his 
wife.  When  at  length  he  arrived,  he  treated 
carelessly  of  some  matters  of  no  great  im- 
portance, and  charged  the  judges,  who  had 
been  specially  summoned,  to  exert  them- 
selves throughout  their  circuits  in  reconcil- 
ing the  people  to  the  king's  demand  for  a 
new  contribution,  and  to  his  commission  for 
examining  into  defective  titles,  "  publicly 
recommending  unto  them,"  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  the  special  care  they  were  to  have  i 
that  so  good,  just,  and  gracious  a  king 
might  be  rightly  understood  by  his  good 
people ;"  "  nor  shall  1  forget,"  he  adds,  "  to 
take  an  account  from  them  thereof  upon 
their  return."  He  then  gave  them  a  week 
to  consider  of  the  most  convenient  way  of 
raising  the  revenue  demanded  by  the  crown 
for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  calling  them  together  again 
at  the  end  of  that  period. 

The  insolent  contempt  with  which  the 
members  of  the  council  had  been  treated 

better  grounds  of  duty  and  obedietiee  to  his  majesty 
than  they  have  shown  in  this  wanton  and  saucy 
boldness  of  theirs;  and  so  much  the  more  careful 
must  we  be  to  correct  this  peccant  humour  in  the 
first  beginnings,  in  regard  this  is  a  great  revenue, 
which  his  majesty's  affairs  cannot  subsist  without;  so 
that  we  must  either  continue  that  to  the  crown,  or  get 
something  from  that  people  of  as  much  value  another 
way,  wherein  I  conceive  it  most  necessary  to  proceed 
most  severely  in  the  punishment  of  this  offence,  which 
will  still  all  men  else  for  a  many  years  after;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  king  or  yourself  conceive  otherwise, , 
help  me  in  time,  or  else  I  shall  be  sure  to  lav  it  on 
them  soundly."— Strafford  Payers,  vol.  i.,  p.  88. 
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j    at  the  first  meeting  was  not  conciliating,  and 
they  reassembled  in  no  good  humour.  At 
first  they  sat,  silent  and  hesitating,  until, 
after  a  long  pause,  the  chancellor  suggested 
the  continuation  of  the  contribution  for 
another  year,  on  the  implied  condition  that 
j  a  parliament  should  be  immediately  called, 
i  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  means 
j  of  supporting  the  army  in  future,  as  for 
|  redressing  the  grievances  of  the  subjects,  and 
I  securing  them  in  their  estates  against  those 
I  vexatious  litigations  with  respect  to  their 
1  titles  to  which  they  were  still  exposed, 
which  meant  in  truth  a  confirmation  of  the 
!  graces.  When  the  chancellor  had  concluded, 
|  there  followed  again  what  the  lord  deputy 
calls  "  a  great  silence,"  which  was  broken  by 
Wentworth  himself,  who  made  a  pointed 
appeal  to  sir  William  Parsons,  the  master  of 
the  wards,  acquainting  him  with  the  "  great 
belief  both  in  his  affection  and  in  his  judg- 
ment," entertained  by  the  king.    The  reply 
of  Parsons  was  evasive,  and  amounted  to 
little  more  than  an  expression  of  unwilling- 
ness to  consider  of  tne  matter  except  in 
parliament.    Then  the  deputy's  anger  was 
moved,  and  he  addressed  to  them  an  insult- 
ing lecture  on  their  pretended  duties  to  the 
crown.   "  I  was  then,"  he  says,  "  put  to  my 
last  refuge,  which  was  plainly  to  declare 
that  there  was  no  necessity  which  induced 
me  to  take  them  to  counsel  in  this  business, 
for  rather  than  fail  in  so  necessary  a  duty  to 
my  master,  I  would  undertake  upon  the  peril 
of  my  head  to  make  the  king's  army  able  to 
subsist  and  provide  for  itself  amongst  them 
without  their  help.     Howbeit,  forth  of  my 
respect  to  themselves,  I  had  been  persuaded 
to  put  this  fair  occasion  into  their  hands, 
I  not  only  to  express  their  ready  affections 
I  and  duties  to  his  majesty,  and  so  to  have  in 
|  their  own  particular  a  share  in  the  honour 
and  thanks  of  so  noble  a  work  ;  but  also  that 
the  proportion  of  this  next  contribution 
might  move  from  the  protestants,  as  it  did 
this  year  from  the  papists,  and  so  these  no 
more  in  show  than  substance  to  go  before 
those  in  their  cheerfulness  and  readiness  to 
serve  his  majesty,  both  in  this  particular  and 
all   other  services  of  the  crown,  which 
when  they  did  rightly  consider,  I  was  most 
confident  they  would  very  much  thank  me, 
and  contend  who  should  be  most  forward 
and  useful  to  his  majesty  on  this  occasion; 
so  as  my  advice  should  be  unto  them,  to 
make  an  offer  under  their  hands  to  his 
majesty  at  this  next  year's  contribution, 
with  the  desire  of  a  parliament."    "  They 


are  so  terribly  afraid,"  lord  Wentworth 
adds,  "  that  the  contribution  money  should 
be  set  as  an  annual  charge  upon  their 
inheritances,  as  they  would  redeem  it  at  any 
rate,  so  as,  upon  the  name  of  a  parliament  J 
thus  proposed,  it  was  something  strange  to 
see  how  instantly  they  gave  consent  to  this 
proposition,  with  all  the  cheerfulness  possi- 
ble, and  agreed  to  have  the  letter  drawn, 
which  you  have  here  signed  with  all  their 
hands." 

Some  of  the  council  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  been  already  cowed  by  the  lord  de- 
puty's tone,  but  the  implied  promise  of  a 
parliament  conciliated  them  all,  and  the 
first  great  difficulty  was  surmounted  which 
had  lain  in  the  way  of  Wentworth's  scheme. 
The  earl  of  Cork  acted  with  reserve,  and 
only  spoke  when  the  promise  of  a  parliament 
overcame  his  scruples.  Sir  William  Par- 
sons alone  stood  out;  —  "first  and  last," 
says  Wentworth,  "  I  found  him  the  driest  of 
all  the  company."  It  now  remained  only  to 
draw  the  chiefs  of  the  recusant  party  to 
follow  the  example  of  submission  set  by  the 
privy  council,  and  in  this  he  had  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  In  his  exultation  at  this 
promising  commencement  of  his  govern- 
ment, lord  Wentworth  exclaimed  in  his  dis- 
patch to  secretary  Coke, — "  Thus  when  I 
call  to  mind  how  the  lords  justices  and  this 
council  in  their  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer 
of  the  six  and  twentieth  of  February,  1(531 
(1632),  do  write,  that  all  sorts  of  persons 
declared  such  aversions  to  those  quarterly 
payments,  without  respect  of  any  conse- 
quence or  opening  ear  to  any  persuasions 
(a  letter  penned  every  word  by  sir  William 
Parsons),  as  they  conceived  it  a  work  impos- 
sible and  beyond  any  industry  to  continue 
them  without  much  danger  to  the  state 
and  peace  of  this  kingdom,  and  yet  now  see 
with  how  much  quiet  and  safety  they  will  bo 
continued  for  two  years  longer; — I  cannot 
choose  but  observe  the  condition  of  his 
majesty's  affairs,  when  his  deputy  is  upon 
the  place,  and  when  there  is  none  here,  and 
that  those  here  are  not  so  wise  but  that 
sometimes  they  may  chance  to  be  mistaken, 
as  well  as  other  men,  or  that  else  they  con- 
sider their  own  interest  more  than  the  king's 
service." 

Little  did  Wentworth  at  this  moment 
foresee  the  fatal  catastrophe  which  was  one 
day  to  be  brought  upon  himself  and  his 
sovereign  by  the  bold  course  into  which  they 
had  both  so  recklessly  thrown  themselves. 

Wentworth  had  resolved  on  the  expedi- 
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ency  of  calling  a  parliament  at  once,  and  he 
transmitted  to  the  king  a  full  statement  of 
his  reasons.  He  saw  how  necessary  it  was 
at  this  moment  to  give  way  so  far  to  popular 
clamour,  and  he  was  confident  in  his  own 
power  of  intimidating  or  cajoling  the  assem- 
bled representatives  as  easily  as  he  had 
already  done  the  privy  council.  He  knew 
also  that  by  Poynings'  Act,  and  the  various 
enactments  which  had  been  passed  in  support 
or  explanation  of  it,  intended  originally  to 
free  the  Irish  parliament  from  the  factious 
influence  of  the  aristocracy,  that  parliament 
was  far  more  under  the  absolute  power  of 
the  crown  than  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons. "  And  this  subordination,"  he  observes 
in  his  letter  to  king  Charles,  "  whereunto 
they  have  been  led  by  the  wisdom  of  former 
times,  is  ever  to  be  held  as  a  sacred  prero- 
gative, not  to  be  departed  from,  in  no  piece 
to  be  broken  or  infringed."  He  knew  also 
that,  from  the  number  of  small  boroughs 
then  existing,  and  from  the  direct  influ- 
ence which  the  crown  exercised  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extensive  confiscations  of 
recent  years,  it  was  not  difficult  to  pack  a 
parliament,  and  he  was  resolved  to  use  every 
exertion  to  obtain  such  a  house  of  commons 
as  would  be  devoted  to  his  will.  In  his 
private  letters  to  the  king  the  lord  deputy 
described  the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to 
influence  the  elections,  and  intimated  his 

i  design  of  causing  officers  of  the  army  to  be 
returned  for  most  of  the  new  boroughs. 
The  king  objected  to  the  latter  part  of  his 
scheme,  because  he  wished  the  officers  to 
be  kept  at  their  posts,  but  he  approved  his 
deputy's  conduct  in  general,  and  urged  him 

I  to  take  the  most  effectual  steps  to  hinder  the 

,  election  of  all  who  were  not  faithful  to  the 

j  cause  of  his  prerogative. 

There  were  many  reasons  in  favour  of 
calling  a  parliament  at  this  moment.  But 
the  one  which  weighed  the  most  with  Went- 
worth  was  the  prospect  of  obtaining  an  equi- 
valent for  the  voluntary  contribution  and  an 
increase  in  the  revenue.  He  had  secured 
the  contribution  until  the  end  of  the  year 
1634  (which  was  now  commencing),  and  he 
calculated  that,  by  calling  the  parliament  in 
Easter  or  Trinity  term,  now  approaching,  the 
crown  had  its  Irish  revenue  secured  for  some 
months,  in  case  the  legislative  body  should 
be  unruly,  and  that  thus  he  would  have  the 
time  to  consider  of  expedients  for  future 
necessities.  As  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan 
to  allow  an  unconditional  confirmation  of 
the  graces,  many  of  which  were  now  con- 


sidered not  sufficiently  advantageous  to  the 
prerogative,  he  proposed  to  the  king  that 
the  parliament  should  be  divided  into  two  .  I 
sessions,  one  of  which,  held  immediately  ;  [ 
on  its  assembling,  to  be  occupied  only  with  \  , 
the  question  of  supplies,  and  the  second,  to  | 
be  held  in  the  following  winter,  for  consider-  ! 
ing  the  other  business  of  the  state.  This 
was  Charles's  favourite  plan  with  his  English  I 
parliaments,  and  he  therefore  fully  approved 
of  it  as  applied  to  Ireland,  but  with  more 
craft  and  caution  than  was  shown  by  his 
deputy.   He  urged  that  this  plan  ought  to  1 
be  kept  secret  until  the   supplies  were 
obtained,  in  order  that  the  parliament  might  , 
be  induced  more  readily  to  hasten  over  them 
that  they  might  proceed  to  their  grievances.  . 

The  icing  yielded  to  Wentworth's  argu-  | 
ments  and  solicitations,  and  agreed  that  the 
parliament  should  be  called ;  but  his  appre-  i 
hensions  of  parliaments  in  general  were  not 
quite  allayed,  and  in  a  private  letter  to  Went- 
worth,  written  on  the  17th  of  April,  1634, 
speaking  of  this  parliament,  Charles  says, 
"  as  for  that  hydra,  take  good  heed ;  for 
you  know,  that  here  I  have  found  it  as  well 
cunning  as  malicious.  It  is  true  that  your 
grounds  are  well  laid,  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  have  a  great  trust  in  your  care  and  judg- 
ment ;  yet  my  opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  be 
the  worse  for  my  service,  though  their  obsti- 
nacy make  you  break  them,  for  I  fear  that 
they  have  some  ground  to  demand  more 
than  it  is  fit  for  me  to  give.  This  I  would 
not  say,  if  I  had  not  confidence  in  your  , 
courage  and  dexterity;  that,  in  that  case, 
you  would  set  me  down  there  an  example  1 
what  to  do  here."  There  is  little  doubt,  in 
fact,  that  besides  obtaining  pecuniary  assis- 
tance for  the  king,  Wentworth  had  another 
object  secretly  in  view  for  his  master's  ser- 
vice, and  that  he  at  least  was  anxious  to 
proceed  to  work  without  delay.  It  was  to 
establish  firmly  and  absolutely  the  king's 
prerogative  in  Ireland,  where  the  attempt  j 
was  attended  with  greater  promise  of  suc- 
cess, in  order  that  that  country,  by  its  entire  j 
submission  to  his  will,  might  not  only  serve 
as  an  example  to  England,  but  perhaps  that 
it  might  in  the  sequel  render  him  some 
more  substantial  assistance  in  reducing  his 
unmanageable  commons  at  home.  This 
plan  was  soon  seen  by  the  English  patriots,  ' 
who  left  no  stone  unturned  to  embarrass 
Wentworth's  government;  and  in  his  rash 
and  headstrong  advance  in  the  bold  path  he 
had  now  entered  upon  the  lord  deputy  paid 
little  attention,  unless  it  were  with  the  look 
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of  scorn,  to  the  hostility  which  he  was  pro- 
voking on  every  side,  and  by  which  he  was 
eventually  overwhelmed. 

Hitherto  the  preparations  for  a  parliament 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  deepest  secrecy; 
but  towards  the  end  of  April  it  began  to  be 
talked  abroad  in  Ireland  that  the  question 
of  calling  a  parliament  had  been  decided. 
Parties  began  immediately  to  agitate,  and 
to  conjecture  at  designs  which  were  so  care- 
fully concealed  from  their  knowledge. 
Wentworth's  first  obstacle  was  raised  by  the 
privy  council,  who  began  to  discuss  freely 
the  question  of  supplies  and  subsidies,  and 
who  evidently  wished  to  know,  as  on 
former  occasions  the  privy  councils  had 
always  been  allowed  to  know,  the  nature 
of  the  bills  which  were  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. The  lord  deputy  interfered  with 
another  act  of  insolent  imperiousness,  and 
as  we  have  only  his  own  statement  of  his 
behaviour,*  it  is  probable  that  he  behaved 
with  greater  rudeness  than  here  described. 
The  scene  will  be  best  pictured  in  Went- 
worth's own  words.  After  mentioning  the 
manner  in  which  the  question  of  the  subsi- 
dies was  discussed,  he  proceeds  to  say, — "  I, 
not  knowing  what  this  might  grow  to,  went 
instantly  unto  them  where  they  were  in 
council,  told  them  plainly  I  feared  they 
begun  at  the  wrong  end,  thus  consulting 
what  might  please  the  people  in  a  parliament, 
when  it  would  better  become  a  privy  council 
to  consider  what  might  please  the  king, 
and  induce  him  to  call  one.  That  albeit  I 
had  not  in  particular  as  yet  to  resolve  them 
what  it  was  his  majesty  would  propound, 
yet  I  knew,  as  all  other  great  and  wise 
princes,  his  majesty  expected  to  be  trusted, 
nor  did  ever  any  deserve  it  better  from  a 
people;  that  he  would  not  in  any  case 
admit  of  conditions,  or  be  proceeded  with 
as  by  way  of  bargain  or  contract;  that  he 
would  be  provided  for  as  the  head,  and  care 
for  his  people  as  members,  through  all  the 
expressions  of  a  gracious  and  good  king, 
but  still  according  to  the  order  of  reason, 
nature,  and  conscience,  himself  first,  his 

people  afterwards  whereas  I  durst 

engage  my  life,  children,  and  honour,  if  they 
went  the  way  wise  men  should,  they  might 
have  whatever  was  fit  and  reasonable  for  the 
good  and  contentment  of  the  people."  And 
!  then,  in  the  apprehension  that  they  might 
|  mix  the  question  of  grievances  with  that  of 
subsidy,  he  added  as  a  threat, — "  However, 

•  In  a  dispatch  to  secretary  Coke,  April  29,  1634. 
—Strafford  Correspondence,  vol.  i.,  p.  237. 


it  was  far  below  my  great  master,  to  feed 
the  people  with  shadows  and  empty  pre- 
tences, if  these  other  noble  and  real  favours 
of  a  gracious  and  wise  king  would  not  carry 
it;  he  could  be  well  without  their  money, 
and  expect  with  patience  the  honour  that 
should  attend  him,  the  repentance  that 
would  fall  upon  themselves  in  the  conclu- 
sion." . . . .  "  The  king  therefore  desires  this 
great  work  may  be  set  on  its  right  foot, 
settled  by  parliament,  as  the  more  beaten 
path  he  covets  to  walk  in,  yet  not  more  legal 
than  if  done  by  his  prerogative  royal, 
where  the  ordinary  way  fails  him.  If  this 
>eople,  then,  can  be  so  unwise  as  to  cast  off 
lis  gracious  proposals  and  their  own  safety, 
it  must  be  done  without  them;  and  for 
myself,  as  their  true  friend,  must  let  them 
know,  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  will 
altogether  save  me  the  trouble,  hasten  in 
their  advice,  and  afford  their  best  means  for 
the  fulfilling  these  his  so  good  intentions, 
that  as  a  faithful  servant  to  my  master, 
I  shall  counsel  his  majesty  to  attempt  it  first 
by  the  ordinary  means ;  disappointed  there, 
where  he  may  with  so  much  right  expect  it, 
I  could  not  in  a  cause  so  just  and  necessary  i 
deny  to  appear  for  him  in  the  head  of  this 
army,  and  there  either  persuade  them  fully 
his  majesty  had  reason  on  his  side,  or  else 
think  it  as  great  honour  to  die  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  wherein  both  justice  and  piety  had  so 
far  convinced  my  judgment,  as  not  left  me 
wherewithal  to  make  one  argument  for 
denying  myself  unto  command  so  justly 
called  for  and  laid  upon  me.  Nay,  1  did 
not  altogether  hold  it  impossible  to  effect  i 
his  desires  with  the  general  consent  of  the  . 
kingdom,  by  only  taking  the  supply  from 
such  as  were  best  able  to  answer  it,  and  that  i 
all  this  while  have  paid  little  or  nothing." 

After  proceeding  some  time  in  this  strain,  I 
Wentworth  continues,  "  In  conclusion  1  did 
assume  unto  them  upon  the  peril  of  my  life  I 
and  the  life  of  my  children,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely in  their  power  to  have  the  happiest 
parliament  that  ever  was  in  this  kingdom ; 
that  their  way  was  most  easy,  no  more  than 
to  put  an  absolute  trust  in  the  king,  without 
offering  any  condition  or  restraint  at  all 
upon  his  will;  and  then  let  them  assure 
themselves  to  receive  back  unasked  all  that 
reasonably  and  fittingly  they  could  expect, 
and  if  this  confidence  misled  them  I  would 
be  content  they  esteemed  me  neither  a 
person  of  discretion,  trust,  or  honour,  as 
after.  Again  1  did  beseech  them  to  look 
well  about,  and  be  wise  by  other's  harms. 
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'  They  were  not  ignorant  of  the  misfortunes 
these  meetings  had  run  in  England  of  late 
years,  that  therefore  they  were  not  to  strike 
their  foot  upon  the  same  stone  of  distrust 
which  had  so  often  broken  them.  For  I 
could  tell  them,  as  one  that  had,  it  may  be, 
held  my  eyes  as  open  upon  those  proceedings 
as  another  man,  that  whatever  other  accident 
this  mischief  might  be  ascribed  unto,  there 
was  nothing  else  that  brought  it  upon  us, 
but  the  king's  standing  justly  to  have  the 
honour  of  trust  from  his  people,  and  an 

:  ill-grounded   narrow   suspicion  of  theirs, 

'  which  would  not  be  ever  intreated,  albeit 
it  stood  with  all  the  reason  and  wisdom  in 
the  world.    This  was  that  spirit  of  the  air 

I  that  walked  in  darkness,  betwixt  them, 
abusing  both,  whereas  if  once  one  beam  of 
light  and  truth  had  happily  reflected,  it  had 
vanished  like  smoke  from  betwixt  them,  and 
left  the  king  much  better  satisfied  and  con- 
tented with  his  people,  and  them  much  more 
happy,  albeit,  thanks  be  to  God  and  his 

|  majesty,  as  they  are  the  happiest  of  the 
whole  world." 

]  Thus  brow-ocaten  and  menaced  the 
council  gave  up  the  point,  and  quietly 
suffered  the  lord  deputy  to  follow  his  own 
course.  They  cannot  have  been  ignorant 
that  the  man  who  was  using  this  language 
towards  them  had  been  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  in  "  those  proceedings"  which  he  now 
held  up  to  their  abhorrence ;  while  the  party 
which  he  had  left,  which  was  hunting  upon 
his  steps  with  the  keenness  of  a  blood- 
hound, seized  upon  these  intemperate  ex- 
pressions, and  treasured  them  up  against  the 
day  of  retribution.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  reckless  display  of  his  hostility  to  the 
popular  cause  seemed  to  endear  him  more 
and  more  to  the  king;  and  a  letter  from 
archbishop  Laud  to  the  lord  deputy  informed 
him  of  the  great  satisfaction  which  this  sally 
against  English  parliaments  had  given  to 
Charles's  court. 

Only  a  few  days  had  passed  since  this 
corrective  lecture  to  the  council,  when  a 
new  opportunity  was  offered  to  display  the 
lord  deputy  s  imperious  temper.  It  had 
been  customary  in  former  times,  before 
summoning  a  parliament,  to  call  the  lords  of 
the  pale  together,  in  order  to  make  them 
quainted  with  the  lord  deputy's  intentions 
id  with  the  nature  of  th_'  measures  to  be 
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brought  forward.  This  had  degenerated 
into  a  mere  formality,  yet  the  lords  were 
jealous  of  their  privilege,  and,  when  Went- 
worth  exhibited  no  intention  of  conforming 


to  it,  the  lord  chancellor  ventured  to  remind 
him  of  the  oversight.  Upon  this,  says 
Wentworth  in  another  despatch  to  secretary 
Coke,  "  I  presently  silenced  it  by  a  direct 
and  round  answer,  that  should  we  do  so,  I 
feared  his  majesty  might  judge  we  had  ex- 
ceeded our  direction,  opening  his  council 
to  any  but  ourselves,  without  his  special 
warrant."  This  subject,  however,  did  not 
stop  here,  for  it  was  taken  up  by  the  lords 
themselves,  and  four  days  after  the  rebuke 
thus  given  to  the  lord  chancellor,  the  earl 
of  Fingal,  in  the  character  of  spokesman  for 
the  rest,  obtained  an  interview,  in  which,  to 
use  the  lord  deputy's  words  again,  "  very 
gravely,  and  in  a  kind  of  electorate  way,  he 
told  me,  the  report  went  there  would  be  a 
parliament,  and  that  their  lordships  of  the 
pale  had  been  accustomed  to  be  consulted 
with,  before  those  meetings,  to  assemble 
and  take  advice  together,  what  to  propound 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
desired  to  be  ascertained  therein,  to  the  in- 
tent they  might  prepare  themselves  accord- 
ingly." "  This  nobleman,"  Wentworth  ob- 
serves, "  being  a  person,  as  I  conceive,  not 
of  the  best  affections,  that  would  be  esteemed 
to  be  the  advocate  of  the  public,  more 
popular  with  the  generality  than  cither  his 
parts  or  generous  carriage  (being  passing 
sparing  and  penurious)  will  be  able  to  per- 
suade with  any  man  of  judgment  or  of  the 
common  sort,  and,  which  was  as  observable 
as  any  of  the  rest,  coming  as  it  were  the 
mouth  to  open  for  them  all,  I  thought  fit 
to  close  it  as  soon  and  surely  as  I  could. 
Therefore  my  answer  was  quick;  I  told 
him  that  the  calling  of  parliaments  was  the 
peculiar  of  kings,  and  so  locked  up  in  the 
sacred  breast  of  his  majesty,  as  it  were  want 
of  good  manners  in  me  his  servant  to  pry 
into  or  impart  his  counsels  further,  or  by 
other  degrees,  than  should  in  his  own  good 
time  be  revealed  unto  me.  That  I  must 
tell  him,  I  conceived  his  majesty  might 
judge  it,  with  some  more  reason,  a  high 
presumption  in  him  or  any  other  private 
man  to  elect  themselves  inquisitors  over  his 
gracious  purposes  towards  his  subjects, 
which  were  set  with  so  much  love  and 
justice,  in  so  much  height  and  perfection, 
as  could  not  by  them  all  put  together  be  so 
well  disposed  or  guided  as  they  were  already 
by  those  clearer  lights  of  his  own  goodness 
and  wisdom.  That  assuredly  his  majesty 
would  reject  with  scorn  and  disdain  all  such 
foreign  instructors  or  moderators  betwixt 
him  and  his  people ;  neither  must  his  lord- 
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ship  or  any  other  expect  his  majesty  would 
consult  in  the  calling  of  his  people  any,  or 
in  other  manner,  than  he  should  judge  fit 
and  convenient;  that  therefore  in  silence 
himself  and  the  rest  were  to  wait  the  times 
and  the  seasons,  and  not  think  of  applying 
anything  in  the  calling  of  parliaments  to 
;  themselves,  as  not  belonging  them,  nor  in- 
deed the  appointing  of  any  other  meetings, 
or  other  conferences  to  be  had  by  any  sub- 
jects in  those  public  affairs,  but  in  their 
open  assemblies  of  parliaments,  which  his 
majesty  would  graciously  vouchsafe  to  hear, 
containing  their  discourse  within  the  bounds 
of  sobriety  and  moderation,  and  to  give 
them  such  answers  as  were  fit ;  for  the  rest, 
his  own  counsels  were  sufficient  to  govern 
his  own  affairs  and  people,  without  borrow- 
ing from  any  private  man  whatsoever, 
whose  duty  it  was  not  a  I  turn  taper e,  or  to 
touch  upon  those  deep  mysteries  of  state 
before  thereunto  called  by  his  majesty." 

The  earl  of  Fingal  appears  to  have  been 
astonished  at  these  doctrines  of  coercion, 
and  "  a  little  out  of  countenance,"  as  Went- 
worth  describes  him,  he  took  refuge  in  the 
excuse  that  he  merely  cainc  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  former  practice  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  that  lord  Falkland  had  sum- 
moned the  lords  of  the  pale  in  like  case. 
"  My  answer,"  continues  the  lord  deputy, 
"  was,  my  lord  of  Falkland  should  be  no 
rule  in  this  for  me,  much  less  then  for  my 
great  master,  to  follow ;  that  I  advised  his 
lordship,  therefore,  not  to  busy  his  thoughts 
with  matters  of  this  nature,  but  leaving 
them  to  the  king  and  such  as  he  should 
please  to  entrust  therewith,  to  rest  assured 
he  should  in  convenient  time  be  acquainted 
!  with  as  much  of  his  majesty's  resolutions  as 
i  should  be  fit  for  him  to  know,  wherewithal 
he  either  ought  or  must  rest  satisfied;  so 
we  parted." 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  Irish 
government  was  now  to  be  conducted,  and 
the  language  addressed  to  men  of  all  classes 
who  ventured  to  show  the  slightest  discon- 
tent.   After  describing  it  in  the  words  just 

?uoted,  the  lord  deputy  concludes,  "yet  if 
may  from  you  gather  it  was  too  much,  I 
will  put  some  water  in  my  wine,  and  express 
it  more  mildly  to  his  majesty's  contentment, 

*  "  The  priests  and  jesuita  here  are  very  busy  in  the 
election  of  Knight*  and  burgesses  for  this  parliament, 
call  the  people  to  their  masses,  and  there  charge  them, 
|    on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  give  their  voice  with 
no  protectant    I  purpose  hereafter  to  question  some 
I    of  them,  being  indeed  a  very  insufferable  thing  for 
j    *hem  thus  to  interpose  in  causes  which  are  purely  j 
I         VOL.  I.  +  I, 


as  well  in  the  manner  as  the  matter."  We 
cannot  find  that  king  Charles  was  otherwise  ; 
than  well  contented  with  the  rude  manner 
in  which  his  deputy  treated  his  Irish  sub-  j 
jects. 

Wentworth  now  issued  his  writ,  and  pro- 
ceeded* to  recommend  individuals  for  election  , 
to  the  various  constituences  in  the  same 
imperious  manner  in  which  he  had  over-  j 
ruled  the  council  and  the  lords,  and  in  his 
despatches  he  repeatedly  boasts  of  his  suc- 
cess in  effecting  the  return  of  what  he  terms 
"  quiet  and  governable  men."    The  chiei  i 
struggle  in  the  contested  elections  appears 
to  have  been  between  the  recusants  ana  the 
p  rotes  tan  ts,  of  which  the  lord  deputy  spoke 
with  indifference,  for  he  expected  a  firmer 
opposition  from  the  latter  than  from  the 
catholics,  except  that  he  took  steps  to  re- 
press the  undue  interference  of  the  priests,  I 
which  gave  him  sufficient  cause  for  alarm.*  1 
When  the  elections  were  ended  it  was  found 
that  Wentworth's  exertions  had  not  been  in 
vain,  and  that  a  house  of  commons  was  re- 
turned in  which  the  king  had  a  considerable 
majority  devoted  to  his  will. 

The  Irish  parliament  met  on  Monday  the 
14th  of  July,  "  undoubtedly,"  says  Went- 
worth, "  with  the  greatest  civility  and 
splendour  Ireland  ever  saw."  The  lord 
deputy,  the  officers  of  state,  and  the  two 
houses,  proceeded  that  morning  in  imposing 
pomp  to  St.  Patrick's  church,  where  a  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  archbishop  Usher. 
On  Tuesday  morning  the  two  houses  were 
called  together,  and  Wentworth  made  a  long 
speech  to  them,  in  which  he  told  them  that 
the  king  expected  from  this  parliament  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds'  debt  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year 
constant  and  standing  revenue  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  army;  and  informed  them, 
"  that  his  majesty  intended  to  have  two 
sessions  of  this  parliament,  the  one  for 
himself,  the  other  for  them ;  so  as,  if  they 
without  condition  supplied  the  king  this, 
;  they  might  be  sure  his  majesty  would  go 
along  with  them  in  the  next  meeting, 
through  all  the  expressions  of  a  gracious 
and  good  king,  which  I  fortified  with  the 
best  reasons  I  could,  according  as  in  my 
former  despatches  I  have  discoursed,  and  in 

civil,  and  of  passing  ill  consequence,  to  warm  and 
inflame  the  subjects  one  against  another,  and  in  the 
last  resort,  to  bring  it  to  a  direct  party  of  protectant 
and  papist,  which  surely  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
may  Dc,  unless  our  numbers  were  the  greater."  Lord 
Wentworth  to  secretary  Coke,  June  24, 1634.— Straf- 
ford Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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the  mildest  manner  I  could,  not  departing 
from  the  dignity  of  the  person  I  had  the 
honour  to  represent.  Which  done,  I  called 
the  lord  chancellor  unto  me,  and  under- 
standing that  there  was  a  muttering  amongst 
them  of  rejecting  the  recorder  of  this  town 
for  their  speaker,  and  choosing  some  other 
of  themselves,  I  directed  the  chancellor  to 
require  them  forthwith  to  assemble  them- 
selves in  their  house  to  choose  their  speaker, 
who  was  to  be  presented  before  me  the  next 
morning  by  nine  of  the  clock,  asking  them 
to  beware  of  falling  into  the  same  incon- 
venience the  last  parliament  here  did,  in 
the  first  act  of  a  house  of  commons,  telling 
them  it  was  not  worth  their  contention, 
considering  the  power  of  allowance  was 
undeniably  in  the  king,  and  that  if  he 
rejected,  they  were  still  to  choose  another 
and  another,  till  his  majesty  approved 
thereof ;  and  that  it  would  be  taken  as  an 
ill  presage  of  some  waywardness  or  froward- 
ness  of  mind  reigning  in  them,  if  they 
should  go  about  to  deny  such  for  their 
speaker  as  should  be  recommended  by  his 
majesty's  privy  council,  which  England  never 
did,  or  to  struggle  in  a  business  wherein  the 
conclusion  must  needs  be  according  to  his 
majesty's  good  will  and  pleasure,  whether 
they  would  or  no. " 

After  being  schooled  in  this  most  uncon- 
stitutional and  unjustifiable  manner,  the 
commons  became  docile  enough,  and,  with- 
out opposition,  they  went  through  the  form 
of  electing  the  speaker  intruded  upon  them 
by  the  government,  who  was  presented  next 
day,  and  on  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  bouse 
of  commons  proceeded  to  business.  The 
question  of  disputed  elections  was  then 
brought  forward,  and  the  recusant  party 
moved  for  what  they  termed  the  purging  of 
the  house,  by  which  they  hoped  to  unseat  a 
number  of  the  protestant  members,  and  so 
obtain  a  majority  of  Roman  catholics.  In 
the  motion  for  a  committee  of  privileges, 
which  resulted  from  this  debate,  and  in 
which  the  catholics  went  to  a  man  on  one 
side,  and  the  protestants  on  the  other,  it  wus 
found  that  the  latter  were  in  a  majority  of 
eight.  "  Having  very  happily,"  writes  Went- 
worth,  "in  this  trivial  question  discovered 
the  strength  of  both  parties,  and  being  very 
glad  to  find  them  so  even  weighed,  I  confess 
I  now  grew  very  confident  (upon  the  former 
judgment  I  had  made  of  this  meeting)  to 
carry  the  business,  and  so  resolved  to  move 
the  kind's  supply  the  next  day." 

It  was  in  the  council  that  the  lord  deputy 
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again  met  with  opposition  to  his  plans.  The 
master  of  the  wards,  Borlase,  had  shown  on 
several  occasions  his  repugnance  to  the  po- 
licy of  lord  Wcntworth  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  enforced,  and  he  was  now 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  lords 
presidents  of  Connaught  and  Munster,  who 
also  seemed  inclined  to  join  in  opposition  to 
the  present  government.    They  urged  that 
the  question  of  supplies  should  be  delayed 
for  a  few  days,  and  the  council  appears  to 
have  been  not  unwilling  to  accede  to  the 
proposal,  when  Wentworth  had  recourse  to 
his  old   system  of  promises  and  threats, 
urging  upon  them  that  the  king  had  re- 
stricted the  duration  of  the  session  to  three 
weeks,  that  a  week  was  already  passed  in 
the  formalities  of  opening  it,  and  that  they 
would  incur  the  king's  displeasure  by  re- 
tarding his  affairs.    The  president  of  Con- 
naught,  who  by  his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
seems  to  have  given  great  offence  to  the 
lord  deputy,  ventured  to  hazard  a  remark 
on  the  influence  exerted  over  the  determi- 
nation  of   the    council    by  Wentworth's 
strong  appeal  to  them ;  on  which  the  latter 
broke  out  again  into  one  of  his  passionate 
addresses — "  understanding  well  enough," 
he  says,  "  whither  that  speech  of  the  presi- 
dent tended,  to  wit  if  the  success  had  not 
answered  expectation,  the  fault  must  have 
dwelt  with  me,  I  roundly  and  earnestly  told 
them,  I  was  very  indifferent  what  resolution 
the  house  should  fall  upon,  serving  too  just 
and  gracious  a  master  ever  to  fear  to  be 
answerable  for  the  success  of  affairs  in  con- 
tingence,  so  long  as  I  did  sincerely  and 
faithfully  endeavour  that  which  I  conceived 
to  be  for  the  best ;  that  there  were  two  ends 
I  had  my  eye  on,  the  one  I  would  infallibly 
attain  unto,   either  a  submission   of  the 
people  to  his  majesty's  just  demands,  or  a 
just  occasion  of  breach,  and  either  would 
content  the  king :  the  first  was  undeniably 
and  evidently  best  for  them  ;  but  could  my 
master  in  his  goodness  consider  himself  apart 
from  his  subjects,  or  these  become  so  ingratc, 
I  spake  it  confidently  upon  the  peril  of  my 
head,  a  breach  shall  be  better  for  him  than 
any  supply  they  could  give  him  in  parlia- 
ment.   And  therefore  I  did  desire  that  no 
man  should  deceive  himself;  my  master  was 
not  to  seek  in  his  councils,  nor  was  he  a 
prince  that  either  could  or  would  be  denied 
just  things." 

The  council  was  brow-beaten  again,  and 
next  day  the  question  was  brought  regularly 
before  the  house  of  commons,  which,  as 
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Wentworth  expected,  granted  all  that  was 
asked  of  them  without  the  slightest  reluc- 
tance. The  whole  business  was  settled  before 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  Wentworth  sums 
up  what  followed  in  the  statement  that, 
"  the  rest  of  this  session  we  have  entertained 
and  spun  them  out  in  discourses,  but  kept 
them  nevertheless  from  concluding  anything, 
yet  have  finished  within  the  first  limited 
time."  "  And  thus,  sir,"  he  says  to  secre- 
tary Coke,  "have  we  already,  God  be 
praised !  attained  more  than  ever  I  durst  put 
you  in  hope  of  on  that  side,  which  I  can, 
next  to  his  majesty's  wisdom,  ascribe  to 
nothing  so  much  as  the  secrecy  wherewith 
this  business  hath  been  carried  on  all  sides, 
which  I  crave  leave  still  instantly  and  hum- 
bly to  recommend  to  his  majesty  to  be 
observed  in  the  course  of  his  affairs  here,  as 
being  indeed  of  far  more  consequence  and 
assurance  than  you  can,  I  persuade  myself, 
possibly  believe  on  that  side;  and,  in  good 
faith,  I  am  infinitely  comforted  to  serve  so 
secret  a  master,  and  in  being  assisted  with  so 
secret  a  secretary  as  yourself." 

The  subserviency  of  lord  deputy  Went- 
worth's house  of  commons  was  complete, 
and  it  was  exhibited  in  several  tyrannical 
infractions  of  the  freedom  of  debate.  Sir 
Robert  Talbot,  one  of  the  few  members  of 
the  popular  party  who  had  obtained  seats, 
was  betrayed,  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  into 
some  unguarded  reflections  upon  Went- 
worth's  conduct,  upon  which  he  was  imme- 
diately expelled  from  the  house,  and  com- 
mitted to  close  custody  until  he  should 
demand  his  pardon  of  the  lord  deputy  on  his 
knees. 

The  opposition  was  much  stronger  in  the 
upper  house,  where  several  of  the  great 
Anglo-Irish  lords  shewed  an  inclination  to 
resist  the  scornful  treatment  they  received 
from  their  governor.  This  feeling  was  exhi- 
bited somewhat  openly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  and  the  example  was 
set  by  a  young  nobleman,  not  only  influen- 
tial by  his  wealth  and  power,  but  respected 
for  the  faithful  and  eminent  services  which  his 
family  had  rendered  to  the  crown.  This  was 
the  carl  of  Orinond,  who  had  only  lately  come 
of  age,  and  whom  Wentworth  had  made 
several  attempts  to  conciliate.  Wentworth 
had  revived  an  old  order  of  the  lord  deputy 
Chichester,  which  prohibited  the  members 
from  entering  their  respective  houses  of  par- 
liament with  their  swords,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  provide  against  the 
dangerous  disputes  to  which  the  sensitive 


feelings  of  the  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
were  prone.  We  are  not  informed  that  aiy 
reluctance  had  been  shown  on  the  preceding 
occasion  to  yielding  obedience  to  this  order; 
but  the  lords  appear  to  have  been  more 
tenacious  of  their  privileges,  now  that  they 
were  confronted  with  the  impcriousness  of 
lord  Wentworth,  and  they  felt  humiliated 
when  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  stationed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  house  of  lords,  de- 
manded their  swords.  The  young  earl  of 
Ormond  refused  to  deliver  up  the  necessary 
ensign  of  his  dignity,  and,  when  the  demand 
was  repeated  in  a  rude  and  peremptory 
manner,  he  told  the  officer  that,  if  he 
received  his  sword,  it  would  be  through  his 
body,  and  then  walked  indignantly  to  his 
seat.  Wentworth  was  highly  incensed  at 
this  act  of  resistance  to  his  will,  and  he 
summoned  the  earl  of  Ormond  before  the 
council  to  answer  for  his  disobedience.  The 
young  lord  appeared  without  hesitation, 
boldly  avowed  the  fact  with  which  he  was 
charged,  unaccompanied  with  any  expres- 
sions of  regret,  for  he  said  that  he  had 
received  the  investiture  of  his  earldom  per 
cincturam  gladii,  by  the  girding  on  of  the 
sword,  and  he  was  not  only  entitled,  but 
bound  by  the  king's  command,  to  attend 
his  duty  in  parliament  gladio  cinctus.  The 
lord  deputy  was  embarrassed  by  the  spirited 
conduct  of  the  young  nobleman;  his  own 
inclination  was  to  crush  him,  but  he  con- 
sulted with  his  intimate  friends,  and  by 
their  advice  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  was  immediately 
afterwards  named  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  Other  noblemen  wese  treated  with 
less  indulgence.  The  earl  of  Kildare,  who 
had  married  into  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Cork,  and  was  even  on  that  ground  obnox- 
ious to  the  lord  deputy,  was  selected  as  a 
special  example  of  ministerial  severity. 
Provoked  at  some  neglect  shown  to  him  by 
lord  Wentworth  he  sent  his  proxy,  and 
absented  himself  from  parliament,  upon 
which  the  king  by  letter  commanded  his 
personal  attendance.  In  obedience  to  the 
royal  commands  he  appeared  in  his  place  in 
the  upper  house,  and  there  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  all  Wentworth's 
measures.  The  lord  deputy,  in  his  resent- 
ment, treated  the  earl  of  Kildare  with  so 
much  insolence  that  the  latter  hurried  over 
to  England,  without  licence,  with  the  in- 
tention, as  it  was  supposed,  of  laying 
his  complaints  before  the  throne.  But 
Wentworth's  dispatches  had  closed  the  roval 
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ears,  and  the  earl  was  obliged  to  obtain 
the  king's  favour  by  a  humble  submission, 
and  a  promise  of  supporting  the  policy  of 
the  crown. 

The  scornful  tone  in  which  Wentworth 
spoke  to  the  Irish  lords,  increased  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  upper  house,  where  his  mea- 
sures were  criticised  with  severity.  The 
peers  complained  loudly  of  public  griev- 
ances ;  pressed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
royal  promise  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
graces  in  a  manner  which  was  particularly 
offensive  to  Wentworth ;  and  were  espe- 
cially urgent  for  the  establishment  of  the 
article  which  limited  the  king's  claims  on 
their  lands  to  a  retrospect  of  sixty  years. 
This  question  was  very  embarrassing  to  the 
deputy  and  the  king,  who  were  secretly 
contemplating  new  and  extensive  schemes 
of  confiscation.  Going  further  than  this, 
the  lords  drew  up  several  laws,  which  they 
conceived  necessary  for  the  public  good, 
and,  after  warmly  debating  upon  them,  they 
ordered  the  attorney-general  to  draw  them 
up  into  formal  acts,  that  they  might  be 
transmitted  to  England.  This  of  course 
was  contrary  to  Poynings'  act,  which  was 
now  found  to  be  an  extraordinary  instru- 
ment of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  crown, 
and  Wentworth  therefore  was  not  inclined 
to  allow  any  breach  of  it.  But  following 
his  usual  path  of  astuteness  and  secrecy,  he 
quietly  allowed  them  to  go  on  debating  and 
making  laws,  till  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
and  then,  when  he  met  the  two  houses  to 
put  an  end  to  it,  he  deliberately  informed 
the  lords  that  all  their  labours  had  been  in 
vain,  and  entered  a  formal  protest  against 
the  acts  they  had  passed,  as  being  annulled 
by  the  non-observance  of  the  statute  of 
Poynings.  "  There  cannot  be  anything  in- 
vaded," says  Wentworth  to  secretary  Coke, 
"  which  in  reason  of  state  ought  to  be  by 
his  majesty's  deputy  preserved  with  a  more 
hallowed  care  than  Poynings'  act,  and  which 
I  shall  never  willingly  suffer  to  be  touched 
or  blemished,  more  than  my  right  eye." 

In  the  commons  also  there  were  a  few 
bold  and  troublesome  members,  led  on  by  the 
lords  of  Fingal  and  Runclagh,  who  seized 
every  opportunity  of  reminding  the  minis- 
try of  the  king's  graces,  and  were  especially 
urgent  for  that  which  made  sixty  years'  pos- 
session a  sufficient  title  to  their  estates. 
Wentworth  allowed  this  to  pass  until  the 
supplies  were  secured,  and  then  he  assumed 
a  higher  and  more  arbitrary  tone  on  the 
subject  of  the  graces.  But  he  again  effected 


his  object  by  a  mixture  of  violence  and  j 
cunning.    The  privy  council  had  been  raised 
by  the  present  lord  deputy  into  a  power  1  | 
under  his  own  control,  which  stood  as  a  I  1 
barrier  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment ;  and  now,  after  having  first  consulted 
with  one  or  two  of  its  members,  he  suddenly 
called  the  council  together,  and  compelled  | 
it  to  a  resolution  that  a  number  of  the  i 
graces,  and  particularly  that  of  sixty  years'  ! 
possession,  were  inconsistent  with  the  int  -  | 
rests  of  the  crown,  and  they  not  only  deter- 
mined against  confirming  them  in  parlia- 
ment, but  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
king,  dictated  of  course  by  Wentworth, 
expressing  their  general    and  particular 
scruples,  and  praying  that  a  great  number 
of  the  graces  might  be  annulled.    "  And  < 
so,"  says  Wentworth,  "  putting  in  ourselves 
mean  betwixt  them  (the  parliament)  and 
his  majesty's  pretended  engagement,  we  1 
take  the  hard  part  wholly  from  his  majesty  j 
and  bear  it  ourselves,  as  well  as  we  may,  ' 
and  yet  no  way  conclude  his  majesty  to  : 
apply  all  the  grace  to  himself,  which  yet  I  . 
trust  he  will  not  enlarge  further  than  stands 
with  wisdom,  reason,  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  own  affairs." 

The  dexterity  with  which  the  lord  deputy 
had  relieved  the  king  of  his  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  graces,  had  given  the  most 
lively  satisfaction  at  court.      Archbishop  , 
Laud,  who  had  written  jokingly  against  the  i 
Irish  lords  in  opposition,  under  the  figura- 
tive title  of  Irish  Salmon,  and  had  received 
for  answer  that  the  salmon  of  that  country 
was  the  worst  in  the  whole  world,  rejoined 
with  good  reason,  if  with  somewhat  of  levity,  1 
in  a  letter  written  to  Wentworth  after  the 
end  of  the  first  session  of  his  parliament, — 
"  Now,  fie  upon  it,  if  the  salmon  of  that 
river  be  bad,  yet  your  loss  is  the  less,  since 
you  have  so  many  trouts  that  may  be  tickled 
into  anything,  or  anything  out  of  them." 
The  king  could  not  conceal  his  joy,  and  he 
began  the  first  dispatch  he  addressed  per- 
sonally to  the  lord  deputy  after  receiving  ; 
information  of  his  proceedings  with  the  j 
privy  council  on  the  subject  of  the  graces,  ■ 
with  a  strong  declaration  of  his  approval. 
"  Wentworth,"  the  king  writes,  "  before  I  , 
answer  any  of  your  particular  letters  to , 
me,  I  must  tell  you  that  your  last  public  i 
dispatch  has  given  me  a  ^reat  deal  of  con-  I 
tentment,  and  especially  lor  keeping  of  the 
envy  of  a  necessary  negative  from  me,  of 
those  unreasonable  graces  that  that  people 
expected  of  me."    Thus  v-as  completed  an 
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|  act  of  political  fraud  and  treachery  which 
costs  equal  disgrace  upon  the  memories 
of  the  king  and  his  minister.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  character  or  utility  of 
the  graces  themselves,  Charles  had  delibe- 
i  rately  sold  them  to  the  Irish  in  consideration 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money;  he  had  deceit- 
fully put  off  the  necessary  confirmation 
until  the  time  had  arrived  for  receiving  the 
last  instalment  of  the  price  for  which  he  sold 
them;  he  led  the  Irish  on  in  the  just  expec- 
tation of  their  speedy  confirmation  to  give 
him  other  money;  and  then,  when  he  could 
no  longer  temporise,  he  deliberately  broke 
all  his  own  engagements. 

After  being  thus  relieved  from  all  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  chief  results  to  which  the 
king  and  Wentworth  looked  from  an  Irish 
parliament,  the  lord  deputy  pursued  with 
more  boldness  his  design  of  breaking  and 
humbling  the  great  Irish  lords  and  land- 
holders who  offered  any  opposition  to  his 
schemes  of  aggrandizing  the  crown.  Sir 
William  Parsons  and  the  earl  of  Cork  stood 
foremost  among  the  salmon  which  were  the 
object  of  archbishop  Laud's  scornful  mirth. 
From  his  first  coming  Wentworth  had  con- 
ceived a  deep  jealousy  of  the  "  great"  earl, 
and  determined,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  bring 
him  down,"  and  he  added  that,  if  he  could 
.  humble  this  powerful  nobleman,   he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  one  else  in  Ireland. 
|  With  regard  to  Lord  Cork,  Wentworth  soon 
|  found  opportunities  of  indulging  bis  enmity. 
|  Among  the  numerous  and  extensive  estates 
I  of  which  that  nobleman  had  obtained  pos- 
|  session,  were  some  which  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  church.    Laud,  who  had 
impressed  Wentworth  with  his  own  high 
notions  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  had  urged 
him  with  great  earnestness  to  effect  a  gene- 
ral restoration  of  church  property ;  and 
;  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  he 
I  directed  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against 
!  the  earl  of  Cork,  to  ascertain  his  title  to  the 
lands  in  question.    Another  circumstance 
was  soon  afterwards  made  a  subject  of  hostile 
proceedings,  which  was  the  more  vexatious, 
as  it  touched  lord  Cork's  private  vanity. 
The  earl  had  erected  an  ostentatious  family 
monument  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's, 
in  Dublin,  which  covered  the  remains  of  his 
second  wife,  and  of  some  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  her  family.     According  to  the  new 
high  church  doctrines  of  Laud,  the  spot 
occupied  by  this  monument  belonged  to 
what  he  affected  to  call  the  great  altar,  and 
information  of  this  circumstance  was  carried 


to  "  the  pope  of  Canterbury,"  as  the  arbi-  j  \ 
trary  primate   of  England  was  popularly  1 
called.   Laud  had,  through  the  lord  deputy, 
who  seems  to  have  partaken  in  the  prelate's 
leaning  towards  the  old  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies of  catholic  worship,  caused  the  old 
communion  table  or  great  altar  to  be  restored 
in  name  and  position  in  the  chapel  of  Dublin 
castle,  and  he  was  determined  to  effect  the 
same  change  in  the  cathedral,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  necessary  to  demolish  lord  Cork's 
family  monument.     The  earl  resisted ;  and 
archbishop  Usher  and  bishop  Bedel  inter-  j 
fered  in  his  favour.    But  the  lord  deputy  i 
was  resolved  to  carry  out  Laud's  views  in  a  j 
case  which  offered  him  the  additional  gratifi- 
cation of  humbling  his  powerful  enemy; 
he  listened  to  no  persuasions  or  expostu- 
lations, and  the  dispute  arising  from  that  ! 
measure  remained  long  a  source  of  bitter  j 
rancour  between  them. 

The  subsequent  session  of  this  parliament 
exhibited  more  turbulence,  for  the  declara- 
tion made  by  Wentworth,  at  its  commence- 
ment, that  he  and  the  council  had  resolved 
the  graces  should  not  be  confirmed,  with 
which  therefore  they  were  directed  not  to  1 
meddle,  had  irritated  the  recusants,  who  ;  I 
took  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  '  j 
ill-humour.    In  consequence  of  their  oppo- 
sition  some   few  provisions  intended  by 
Wentworth  for  the  public  good  were  de- 
feated, on  which  the  lord  deputy  declared 
his  intention  of  enforcing  them  by  virtue  ot 
the  royal  prerogative.    It  was  but  a  petty 
fulfilment  of  the  threat  that  the  king  would 
do  without  the  parliament  if  it  were  not  ! 
subservient  to  his  will.    Yet  a  number  of  J 
acts  of  considerable  importance  for  the  re-  |  i 
form  of  the  civil  government  and  condition  :  | 
of  the  country  were  passed,  and  the  more  j  ! 
valuable  laws  of  the  English  statute-book 
were  adopted  in  Ireland.    On  the  whole, 
Wentworth  was  so  well  satisfied  with  this 
parliament  that  it  was  his  wish  to  continue  | 
it  by  prorogation.   The  king,  however,  who  j 
had  now  taken  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  i 
parliaments,  was  decidedly  averse  to  this 
measure.  "  My  reasons,"  said  Charles,  "  are 
grounded  upon  my  experience  of  them  here. 
They  are  of  the  nature  of  cats;  they  ever 
grow  curst  with  age,  so  that  if  ye  will  have 
good  of  them  put  them  off  handsomely  when 
they  come  to  any  age,  for  young  ones  are 
ever  most  tractable.    And  in  earnest  you 
will  find  that  nothing  can  more  conduce  to 
the  beginning  of  a  new  than  the  well-ending 
of  the  former  parliament;  wherefore,  now 
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that  we  are  well,  let  us  content  ourselves 
therewith." 

Among  the  Irish  protcstant  clergy,  who 
had  taken  a  strong  shade  of  puritanism, 
Wentworth's  measures  met  with  real 
obstruction  than  among  the  laity.  The  con- 
fession of  the  Anglo-Irish  church,  as  drawn 
up  by  Usher,  was  more  anti-catholic  than 
that  established  in  England;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  objects  of  Wentworth's  mission  to 
establish  a  uniformity  between  the  two 
churches  in  form  and  doctrine.  With  this 
object,  as  well  as  to  grant  their  share  of  the 
subsidies  to  the  crown,  a  convocation  of  the 
clergy  was  called  to  sit  at  the  same  time 
with  the  second  session  of  the  parliament. 
They  willingly  granted  the  subsidies,  and 
then  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  eccle- 
siastical reforms,  which  were  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  disorders  that  had  crept  into  the 
protestant  church  in  that  island — sectarian 
differences,  alienation  of  church  property, 
ignorance  and  negligence  in  the  clergy.  The 
convocation  entered  upon  all  these  subjects 
with  zeal,  and  the  lord  deputy  reckoned 
fully  upon  the  same  subserviency  among  the 
clergy  which  he  had  found  elsewhere. 

At  length  the  house  of  convocation  came 
to  the  grand  measure  of  imposing  the  arti- 
cles of  the  church  of  England  upon  the 
Irish  church,  and  abolishing  the  Irish  arti- 
cles. The  primate,  Usher,  who  presided 
over  the  clergy,  had  given  Wcntworth  reason 
to  believe  that  he  would  be  able  to  pass  this 
measure  without  difficulty;  and  the  lord 
deputy,  whose  attention  had  been  absorbed 
in  some  bitter  discussions  raised  by  the 
recusants  in  parliament,  allowed  the  clergy 
to  run  their  own  course,  until  he  was  sud- 
denly alarmed  by  intimations  that  that 
course  had  taken  an  unexpected  direction. 
On  inquiry  he  learnt  that,  instead  of  accept- 
ing entire  the  articles  of  the  English  church, 
the  convocation  had  appointed  a  select  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  book  of  canons,  and 
they  had  not  only  regularly  gone  through  it 
and  marked  which  were  to  be  omitted  and 
which  retained,  but  they  had  tacked  to  the 
fifth  article  the  obnoxious  articles  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  which  were  to  be  allowed 
and  received  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion. The  report  of  the  select  committee 
was  already  drawn  up,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  presented  to  the  convocation,  when 
the  lord  deputy  sent,  in  an  angry  temper, 
for  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  dean 
Andrews,  ordering  him  to  brinj;  the  book  of 
canons,  as  marked  by  them,  and  the  report. 
6.58 


A  new  <  ccasion  waa  afforded  for  the 
display  of  Wentworth's  temper.  "  When  I 
came  to  open  the  book,"  he  says,  "  and  run 
over  their  deliberandums  in  the  margin,  I 
confess  I  was  not  so  much  moved  since  I  came 
into  Ireland.  I  told  him,  certainly  not  a 
dean  of  Limerick,  but  an  Ananias,  had  sat 
in  the  chair  of  that  committee;  however, 
sure  I  was,  Ananias  had  been  there  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  body,  with  all  the  fraternities  and 
conventicles  of  Amsterdam;  that  I  was 
ashamed  and  scandalized  with  it  above  mea- 
sure. I  therefore  said  he  should  leave  the 
book  and  draught  with  me,  and  that  I  did 
command  him,  upon  his  allegiance,  he  should 
report  nothing  to  the  house  from  that  com- 
mittee till  he  had  heard  again  from  me. 
Being  thus  nettled  I  gave  present  direction 
for  a  meeting,  and  warned  the  primate,  the 
bishops  of  Meath,  Kilmore,  Rapho,  and 
Derry,  together  with  dean  Lesley  the  prolo- 
cutor, and  all  those  who  had  been  of  the 
committee,  to  be  with  me  the  next  morning. 
Then  1  publicly  told  them  how  unlike  cler- 
gymen, that  owed  canonical  obedience  to 
their  superiors,  they  had  proceeded  in  their 
committee;  how  unheard  a  part  it  was  for  a 
few  petty  clerks  to  presume  to  make  articles 
of  faith  without  the  privity  or  consent  of 
state  or  bishop;  what  a  spirit  of  Brownisra 
and  contradiction  I  observed  in  their  deliber- 
andums, as  if  indeed  they  purposed  at  once 
to  take  away  all  government  and  order  forth 
of  the  church,  and  leave  every  man  to  choose 
his  own  high  place,  where  liked  him  best. 
But  these  heady  and  arrogant  courses  they 
must  know  I  was  not  to  endure ;  nor,  if  they 
were  disposed  to  be  frantic  in  this  dead  and 
cold  season  of  the  year  (the  middle  of  De- 
cember), would  I  suffer  them  either  to  be 
mad  in  the  convocation  or  in  their  pulpits. 
First,  then,  I  required  dean  Andrews,  as 
formerly,  that  he  should  report  nothing 
from  the  committee  to  the  house.  Secondly, 
I  enjoined  dean  Lesley,  their  prolocutor, 
that  in  case  any  of  the  committee  should 
propound  any  question  herein,  yet  that  he 
should  not  put  it,  but  break  up  the  sitting 
for  that  time,  and  acquaint  me  withal. 
Thirdly,  that  he  should  put  no  question  at 
all  touching  the  receiving  or  not  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  church  of  Ireland.  Fourthly, 
that  he  should  put  the  question  for  allow- 
ing and  receiving  the  articles  of  England, 
wherein  he  was  by  name  and  in  counting  to 
take  their  votes,  barely,  content,  or  not 
I  content,  without  admitting  any  other  dis- 
I  course  at  all,  for  1  would  not  eudure  that 
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the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  should 
be  disputed.  And,  finally,  because  there 
should  be  no  question  in  the  canon  that  was 
thus  to  be  voted,  I  did  desire  my  lord  pri- 
mate would  be  pleased  to  frame  it,  and  after 
I  had  perused  it  I  would  send  the  prolocu- 
tor a  draught  of  the  canons  to  be  propounded 
inclosed  in  a  letter  of  my  own.  This  meet- 
ing thus  broke  off,  there  were  some  hot 
spirits,  sons  of  thunder,  amongst  them,  who 
moved  that  they  should  petition  me  for  a 
free  synod;  but,  in  fine,  they  could  not 
agree  amongst  themselves  who  should  put 
the  bell  about  the  cat's  neck,  and  so  this 
likewise  vanished." 

After  intimating  some  doubts  that  Usher 
was  not  altogether  disapproving  of  these 
independent  proceedings,  Wentworth  con- 
tinues : — "  The  primate  accordingly  framed 
a  canon,  which  I  not  so  well  approving, 
drew  up  one  myself,  more  after  the  words  of 
the  canon  in  England,  which  I  held  best  for 
me  to  keep  as  close  to  as  I  could,  and  then 
sent  it  to  my  lord.  His  grace  came  instantly 
unto  me,  and  told  me  he  feared  the  canon 
would  never  pass  in  such  form  as  I  had  made 
it,  but  he  was  hopeful,  as  he  had  drawn  it,  it 
might;  and  besought  me,  therefore,  to  think 
a  little  better  of  it.  But  I  confess,  having 
taken  a  little  jealousy  that  his  proceedings 
were  not  open  and  free  to  those  views  I  had 
my  eye  upon,  it  was  too  late  now  either  to 
persuade  or  affright  me.  I  told  his  lord- 
ship I  was  resolved  to  put  it  to  them  in 


those  very  words,  nnd  was  most  confident 
there  were  not  six  in  the  houses  that  would 
refuse  him,  telling  him  by  the  sequel  we 
should  see  whether  his  lordship  or  myself 
better  understood  their  minds  on  that  point, 
and  by  that  I  would  be  content  to  be 
judged." 

The  lord  deputy   then  had  recourse 
to  his  ordinary  system  of  overawing  indi- 
viduals, and   the   convocation  passed  the 
canon  as  he  had  worded  it.     "  I  am  not  I 
ignorant,"  he  says  exultingly,  in  his  letter  I 
to  archbishop  Laud  describing  this  t  ran  sac-  | 
tion,  "  that  my  stirring  therein  w'll  be 
strangely  reported  and  censured  on  that  side ;  I 
and  how  I  shall  be  able  to  sustain  my- 
self against  your  Prynnes,  Pyms,  and  Bens, 
with  the  rest  of  that  generation  of  odd 
names  and  natures,  the  Lord  knows !"  And  | 
then  he  concludes,  "  Now  I  can  say  the 
king  is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the 
whole  world  can  be,  and  may  be  still,  it  I 
it  be  not  spoiled  on  that  side.     For  so  long 
as  his  majesty  shall  have  here  a  deputy  ot  , 
faith  and  understanding,  and  that  he  be 
preserved  in  credit  and  independent  upon 
any  but  the  king  himself,  let  it  be  laid  as  a 
ground,  it  is  the  deputy's  fault  if  the  king  \ 
be  denied  any  reasonable  desire." 

The  articles  originally  drawn  up  by 
Usher  were  in  the  sequel  retained  by  the 
Irish  church,  in  spite  of  Weutworth's  repug- 
nance. 


CHAPTER  XXilL 


INQUISITIONS  AND  PLANTATIONS  IN  OONNAUOHTj 

LORD  M0UNTN0RRI8  AND  OTHKRS;  WENTWORTH'S  REFORMS. 


OF 


S  soon  as  the  close  of 
the  second  session 
j  of  Wentworth 's 
parliament  had 
released  him,  he 
turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  grand 
scheme  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  in  the  background.  The 
landholders  of  Connaught  had,  by  their  share 
in  giving  the  voluntary  contribution,  the 
privilege  of  being  no  longer  molested  in  their 


just  titles  to  their  estates,  which  had  been 
threatened  by  the  late  king's  rage  for  plan- 
tations. The  plunder  (for  in  the  manner 
the  inquiry  was  conducted  it  deserves  no 
better  name),  was  too  tempting  to  be  fore- 
gone, and  the  equitable  law,  established  in 
England,  which  made  sixty  years'  possession 
a  title,  was  refused,  because  it  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  royal  designs  of  confiscation.  In 
the  correspondence  between  the  king  and 
his  ministers  and  the  lord  deputy,  the  exist- 
ence of  this  scheme  of  inquisition  into  the 
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titles  of  the  estates  of  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men of  Connaught,  as  one  of  the  grand 
objects   of  Wentworth's  mission,    is  not 
denied.    Rut  it  was  an  act  of  hold  rapacity 
,  at  which  the  lord  deputy  at  first  shrunk,  and 
in  some  of  his  letters  he  confesses  his  ina- 
bility to  discover  any  pretext  for  laying 
claim  to  them.    By  the  graces,  as  originally 
I    granted,  the  king  had  virtually  pledged  his 
own  word  that  the  Irish  landholders  should 
not  be  molested  in  their  titles.    Of  these 
graces,  however,  the  king  had  now  been 
relieved  by  a  discreditable  stratagem,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1635  Wentworth  proceeded 
to  find  what  he  calls  the  king's  "just  and 
'  honourable  title"  to  the  estates  in  Connaught. 
The  lord  deputy  began  with  the  district 
in  which  he  expected  to  find  the  readiest 
submission  to  his  will,  that  their  willingness 
might  serve  as  an  example  to  the  others; 
and  he  selected  as  the  first  scene  of  his 
labours  the  county  of  Roscommon.  He 
j  began  by  giving  order  that  none  should  be 
returned  on  the  jury  but  men  of  "  the  best 
estates  and  understandings;"  not  in  order  to 
secure  a  wise  verdict,  but  because,  he  says  in 
his  letter  to  court,  "  I  resolved  to  have  persons 
of  such  means  as  might  answer  the  king  a 
round  fine  in  the  castle  chamber,  in  case  they 
should  prevaricate ; "  and  although  he  adds, 
"  who,  in  all  seeming,  even  out  of  that  rea- 
!    son  would  be  more  fearful  to  tread  shame- 
;    fully  and  imprudently  aside  from  the  truth, 
!    than  such  as  had  less  or  nothing  to  lose,"  he 
j    evidently  means  by  "  the  truth"  simply  the 
I    king's  title.    Hearing  that  some  apprehen- 
|    sion  still  existed,  he  called  a  few  of  the  prin- 
|    cipal  gentry  before  the  commissioners,  and 
|    desired  them  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the 
j  [  country  with  the  object  of  their  inquiry, 
;  namely,  to  "  find  a  clear  and  undoubted  title 
1  in  the  crown  to  the  province  of  Connaught ; " 
declaring  that  it  was  his  majesty's  "  gracious 
pleasure"  that   the  landholders  whom  he 
sought  to  dispossess  should  be  allowed  coun- 
sel in  their  defence,  "  being,"  he  says,  "  a 
favour  never  before  afforded  to  any  upon 
taking  of  these  kind  of  inquisitions."  He 
adds,  "  With  this  I  left  them  marvellously 
much  satisfied,  for  a  few  good  words  please 
them  more  than  you  can  imagine." 

The  first  step  of  the  victims  of  Charles 
and  Wentworth's  policy  was  to  present  a 
petition,  demanding  a  longer  time,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  unprepared.  To  this 
the  lord  deputy  refused  to  listen,  telling 
them  they  had  had  sufficient  notice  of  his 
intentions,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
640 
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work.    According  to  his  custom,  he  made 
use  of  a  mixture  of  persuasions  and  threats, 
telling  them  that  the  king's  intentions  were 
solely  for  their  own  good,  his  aim  being  "  to  j 
effect  them  a  civil  and  rich  people;"  that  it  j 
was  his  condescension  to  come  before  them  j 
in  this  way  and  submit  that  they  should 
judge  of  his  rights  ;  and  that  if  they  denied 
them  he  had  a  more  direct  way  of  enforcing  I 
them,  while  they  by  their  opposition  would  j 
have  ceased  to  merit  his  indulgence.     "  So  1 
then,  if  they  would  be  inclined  to  truth  and 
do  best  for  themselves,  they  were  undoubt- 
edly to  find  the  title  for  the  king.    If  thev 
were  passionately  resolved  to  go  over  all  j 
hounds  to  their  own  will,  and  without  re-  i  j 
spect  at  all  to  their  own  good,  to  do  that  . 
which  were  simply  best  for  his  majesty,  then  '  j 
I  should  advise  them  roughly  and  pertina-  !  J 
ciously  to  deny  to  find  any  title  at  all.  And 
there,"  continues  the  lord  deputy,  "  I  left  j 
them  to  chant  together,  as  they  call  it,  over  :  i 
their  evidence."    But  the  language  used  by 
Wentworth  had  produced  its  full  effect,  and 
next  day  the  jury  of  Roscommon  found  the  j 
king's  title  "  without  scruple  or  hesitation." 

The  example  of  Roscommon  produced  an 
equally  ready  acquiescence  in  Sligo  and  1 
Mayo,  which  had  been  hastened  by  the  pro- 
mise that  the  landholders  should  be  allowed  , 
to  purchase  new  titles  at  a  low  composition. 
The  facility  with  which  the  plans  of  spolia- 
tion were  carried  through  in  these  counties 
is  understood  without  difficulty,  when  we 
consider  that  the  juries  were  all  packed,  and  i 
that  bribes  were  not  spared  with  the  judges.  | 
In  his  confidential  letters  to  the  king,  Went- 
worth speaks  without  restraint  of  such  tran- 
sactions. "  Your  majesty,"  he  says  on  one 
occasion,  "  was  graciously  pleased,  upon  my 
humble  advice,  to  bestow  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  upon  your  lord  chief  justice  and 
lord  chief  baron  in  this  kingdom,  out  of  the 
first  yearly  rent  raised  upon  the  commission 
of  defective  titles,  which,  upon  observation, 
I  find  to  be  the  best  given  money  that  ever 
was ;  for  now  they  attend  to  it  with  a  care 
and  diligence,  such  as  it  were  their  own  pri- 
vates; and  most  certain  the  gaining  to  them- 
selves every  four  shillings,  once  paid,  shall 
better  your  revenue  for  ever  after  at  least  , 
five  pounds." 

The  only  county  that  now  remained  to  be  1 
visited  was  Galway,  where  the  commission- 
ers anticipated  a  different  reception  to  that 
they  had  hitherto  met  with.    The  earl  of  . 
Clanrickard,  who  was  the  chief  landed  pro- 
prietor in  this  district,  was  resolute  in  his  ■  | 
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determination  to  resist  the  attempt  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  estates;  and  the  population 
in  genera),  being  Irish  and  catholics,  were 
not  so  well  affected  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. The  lord  deputy  had  received  private 
information  of  the  resistance  he  was  to  en- 
|  counter,  and  in  his  usual  haughty  language 
I  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I  could 
|  wish  that  county  would  stand  out,  for  I  am 
'  well  assured  it  shall  turn  to  his  majesty's 
advantage  if  they  do."    He  proceeded  into 
Gaiway  about  the  middle  of  August,  and, 
as  if  resolved  to  beard  the  great  earl  of  Clan- 
,  rickard,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  that 
nobleman's  home  at  Portumna,  and  there 
held  the  commission  which  was  to  question 
his  title  to  his  estates.    Yet  the  jury  stood 
firm  in  spite  of  the  pressing  manner  in  which 
Wentworth  charged  them,  and,  to  use  the 
deputy '8  own  language,  "most  obstinately 
and  perversely  refused  to  find  for  his  ma- 
jesty, though  we  endeavoured  to  satisfy 
them  several  ways  beyond  any  we  had  taken 
in  any  of  the  other  three  counties." 

Wentworth  was  enraged  at  this  resistance 
to  his  will,  and  declared  that  he  would  make 
such  an  example  of  the  people  of  Connaught 
that  no  subsequent  Irish  jury  would  dare  to 
give  a  verdict  against  the  king.    He  began 
by  fining  the  sheriff  a  thousand  pounds  for 
returning  what  he  designated  as  a  packed 
jury;  and  the  latter  he  cited  into  the  castle 
1  chamber,  fined  them  four  thousand  pounds 
each,  and  threw  them  and  the  sheriff  into 
j  prison  until  they  should  pay  their  fines,  and 
!  acknowledge  their  offence  in  the  court 
J  on  their  knees.    The  sheriff  died  in  pri- 
|  son.     We  may  quote,  as  an  instance  of 
the  severity  with  which  Wentworth  treated 
the  jurors,  that  when  one  of  them  pulled 
by  the  sleeve  his  companion  while  he  was 
undergoing  examination,  the  lord  deputy 
chose  to  interpret  this  act  as  an  attempt  to 
influence  the  person  on  whom  it  was  per- 
formed to  give  his  verdict  against  the  king, 
and  he  fined  him  five  hundred  pounds.  The 
earl  himself,  and  his  nephew,  lord  Clan  mor- 
ris, were  selected  as  special  objects  of  per- 
secution, and  the  former  dying  shortly  after- 
wards his  death  was  generally  believed  to 
have  been  hastened  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  been  treated.    In  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  king,  Wentworth  justifies  his  severity 
on  this  occasion  by  the  advantages  which 
must  result  from  it  to  the  kings  service. 
"  If  it  be  followed  with  just  severity,"  he 
observes,  "  this  opposition  will  prove  of  as 
great  use  to  the  crown  as  any  one  thing  that 
vol.  i.  4m 


hath  happened  since  this  plantation  fell  in  a 
proposition.  It  shall  not  only,  with  a  consi- 
derable addition  of  revenue,  bring  security 
to  this  county,  which  of  the  whole  kingdom 
most  requires  it,  but  make  all  the  succeeding 
plantations  pass  with  the  greatest  quietness 
that  can  be  desired.  Whereas  if  this  froward 
humour  be  negligently  or  loosely  handled, 
it  will  not  only  blemish  the  honour  and 
comeliness  of  that  which  is  effected  already, 
but  cut  off  all  hope  of  any  future  plantation. 
For  if  the  contrivers  herein  escape  undisci- 
plined, it  will  so  encourage  the  natives  in 
their  natural  averseness  to  these  services,  as 
they  will  never  in  these  cases  find  any  title 
for  the  crown  hereafter." 

Thus  did  Wentworth  pursue  his  object 
with  unrelenting  resolution.  He  was  deter- 
mined, come  what  would,  that  the  king 
should  have  a  title  to  the  lands  in  Oalway. 
"  Nay,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  in 
case  there  be  no  title  to  be  made  good  to 
these  countries  for  the  crown,  yet  should  I 
not  despair  forth  of  reason  of  state,  and  for 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  kingdom, 
to  have  them  passed  to  the  king  by  imme- 
diate act  of  parliament."  On  the  other  hand, 
enragod  at  the  opposition  which  he  had 
encountered,  he  was  earnest  in  the  pursuit 
of  all  who  dared  to  wrestle  with  his  power, 
and  he  was  led  by  this  earnestness  into 
many  acts  of  oppressive  injustice.  To 
punish  the  catholic  lawyers  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  plead  against  the  king's  title  in 
Gaiway,  he  proceeded  to  enforce  against 
them  individually  the  law  which  required 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  was  at  once 
to  disqualify  them  for  their  profession; 
and,  when  the  landholders  of  Gaiway 
offered  to  lay  their  griefs  before  the  throne, 
he  wrote  to  the  king,  entreating  him  to 
send  their  agents  back  to  Ireland  as  pri- 
soners, that  they  might  be  rigorously  pro- 
ceeded against  for  having  dared  to  appeal 
against  his  deputy. 

The  landholders,  finding  at  last  that  it 
was  useless  to  struggle  against  Wentworth  s 
authority,  came  to  the  resolution  of  surren- 
dering their  estates  to  the  crown,  and  throw- 
ing themselves  upon  the  king's  mercy. 
They  employed  as  their  mediator  with  the 
lord  deputy,  the  young  earl  of  Clanrickanl, 
a  nobleman  of  spirit,  whom  Wentworth  had 
accused  of  being  at  the  head  of  what  he 
designated  as  the  plot  of  the  landholders  of 
Gaiway  to  cheat  the  king,  and  who  now 
wrote  an  impressive  appeal  to  the  lord  de- 
puty in  their  behalf.   But  the  latter  refused 
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to  be  appeased,  until  he  had  taken  ven- 
geance in  some  form  or  other  on  those  who 
had  offended  him,  and  now  he  required,  as 
the  condition  upon  which  he  would  accept 
the  submission  of  the  landholders,  that  the 
jurors  should  acknowledge  that  they  had 
1    given  a  false  verdict.    To  this  arbitrary 
|    proposal,  the  earl  of  Clanrickard  answered 
j  with  spirit,  that  "  assuredly  so  many  persons 
of  their  quality  would  never  acknowledge  a 
'    wilful  opposition  or  perjury." 
;       Among  those  who  fell  under  Wentworth's 
wrath  were  men  of  all  ranks,  and  many  who 
had  served  the  crown  honourably  and  zea- 
lously under  previous  government*.  The 
carl  of  Clanrickard,  whose  death  was  gene- 
rally reported  to  have  been  hastened  by 
the  deputy's  rigour,  was  the  same  who  had 
fought  so  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Kinsale. 
Lord  Wilmot,  who  had  commanded  with  so 
much  distinction  under  Mountjoy,  in  the 
wars  of  the  rebellion,  was  brought  to  ac- 
count for  lands  which  he  was  accused  of 
having  usurped  from  the  crown.    The  earl 
of  Cork,  in  addition  to  other  humiliations, 
had  been  compelled  to  make  similar  restitu- 
;  tion   to  the  church.    Opposition  to  the 
deputy's  will  in  council  or  parliament,  drew 
|    down  the  same  persecutions  on  the  heads  of 
!    the  offenders.    A  remarkable  instance  was 
I    furnished  in  the  person  of  a  distinguished 
j    English  officer,  sir  Piers  Crosby,  who  had 
I    been  the  principal  means  of  saving  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  its  retreat  from  the  attack  on 
■  the  isle  of  Re,  and  who  now  commanded  a 
I  regiment  in  Ireland,  and  was  a  member  of 
W  entworth's  privy  council.    In  the  second 
session  of  the  Irish  parliament  Crosby  had 
ventured  to  oppose  some  measures  of  the 
government,  for  which  he  was  severely  re- 
primanded by  the  lord  deputy,  and  charged 
with  violating  his  oath  in  voting  in  parlia- 
ment against  bills  which  as  a  member  of  the 
privy  council  he  was  supposed  to  have  assented 
'  to.    For  this  alleged  offence,  he  was  seques- 
,  tered  from  the  council  board ;  and  when  he 
|  petitioned  against  this  severity,  and  asked 
leave  to  repair  to  England,  he  not  only  met 
with  a  refusal,  but  Wentworth  procured  an 
order  from  the  king  to  erase  his  name  from 
the  list  of  privy  councillors. 

Nor  did  the  persecution  of  sir  Piers 
Crosby  end  here.  A  libel  containing  severe 
;uiimadversions  on  the  lord  deputy's  conduct 
having  appeared  soon  afterwards,  Crosby  was 
accused,  upon  bare  suspicion,  of  being  the 
luthor,  and  he  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
;  tiis  studv  having  been  forcibly  entered,  his 
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papers  were  ransacked  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  evidence  against  him.    No  copy  of  the 
libel  in  question  could,  however,  be  found 
there,  nor  anything  which  could  fix  upon  him 
the  slightest  share  in  the  composition ;  he  was,  , 
nevertheless,  proceeded  against  in  the  castle 
chamber  with  the  utmost  severity,  on  the 
charge  of  having  at  least  approved  and  re- 
peated the  libellous  publication.    He  was  1 
in  the  end  condemned  to  so  heavy  a  fine,  ; 
that  he  only  saved  himself  from  ruin  by 
making  an  humble  submission  to  his  perse- 
cutor. 

A  still  more  flagrant  instance  of  Went- 
worth's  excessive  severity  was  exhibited  in 
the  case  of  lord  Mountnorris.    This  noble- 
man, one  of  the  English  adventurers  who 
had  made  their  fortunes  in  Ireland  during  the 
preceding  reign,  had  enjoyed  the  royal  fa- 
vour under  James  ana  Charles,  and  was 
represented  by  lord  Wentworth  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  deputyship  as  one  particularly  1 
attached  to  the  interests  of  the  crown.    He  ( 
had  subsequently,  however,  given  offence, 
apparently  by  some  acts  of  opposition,  and 
in  the  April  of  1635  the  lord  deputy  speaks 
of  him  as  "  an  officer  of  no  great  nor  quick 
endeavours  in  his  majesty's  service,  a  person 
held  by  us  all  that  hear  him  to  be  most 
impertinent  and  troublesome  in  the  debate 
of  all  business ;  and,  indeed,  so  weary  are 
we  of  him,  that,  I  dare  say,  there  is  not  one 
of  us  willing  to  join  with  him  in  any  private 
council."    He  adds,  "his  course  of  life  is 
very  scandalous,  indeed,  a  dishonour  to  the 
place,  being  extremely  given  to  good  fellow- 
ship ;  and  it  seems  in  that  humour  is  so  full  i 
of  talk,  that  it  is  the  recreation  of  some  to  i 
draw  him  into  those  distempers  as  often  as  \ 
they  can,  to  make  themselves  the   more  | 
sport  and  mirth  with  it."    It  appears  that  ; 
the  rancour  between  Mountnorris  and  Went-  j 
worth  hod  been  at  this  time  increased  by  two 
causes  of  discontent.    In  his  office  of  vice- 
treasurer,  the  former  had  lately  been  abridged 
of  certain  fees  which  the  vice-treasurer  had  I 
been  accustomed  to  receive,  and  which  were  '  1 
now  adjudged  to  be  irregular.    He  was  also  i 
accused  of  having  received,  or  connived  at  \ 
the  reception  of,  a  gratuity  to  expedite  the 
payment  of  a  sum  granted  by  warrant  from  1 
the  treasury ;  but,  as  he  proved  that  this 
was  taken  by  a  subordinate  officer,  and  I 
without  his  privity,  the  deputy,  though  he 
publicly  expressed  his  suspicions  of  the 
vice-treasurer's  dishonesty,  was  unable  to 
make  this  a  ground  for  depriving  him  of  ■ 
his  office.     He  looked  forward,  however,  : 
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eagerly  for  an  occasion  which  might  enable 
him  to  wreak  his  full  vengeance  on  the 
obnoxious  nobleman ;  and,  at  length,  he 
treated  him  with  a  cruel  severity,  which 
excited  indignation  through  both  islands. 

It  appears  that  two  of  lord  Mountnorris's 
kinsmen,  brothers,  served  in  the  army  in 
Ireland,  one  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  foot  com- 
pany of  which  lord  Mountnorris  was  captain, 
und  the  other  in  the  lord  deputy's  troop 
of  horse.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  lord 
deputy's  gentlemen  ushers,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  dissolving  the  parliament  (in  the 
middle  of  April),  he  had  excited  Went- 
worth's  anger  in  the  presence  chamber  by 
his  awkwardness  in  moving  a  foot  stool 
against  his  foot,  which  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  the  gout.  One  or  two 
days  afterwards  the  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned at  the  lord  chancellor's  table,  in  the 
presence  of  lord  Mountnorris  and  other 
members  of  the  privy  council,  and  some  one 
observed  to  that  nobleman  that  it  was  An- 
nesley,  his  lordship's  kinsman,  that  had 
I  done  it.  Mountnorris  answered  slightly  and 
flippantly,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  inter- 
preted, "  in  a  scornful  contemptuous  man- 
ner," "  Perhaps  it  was  done  in  revenge  of 
that  public  affront  which  my  lord  deputy 
had  done  him  formerly;  but  he  has  a 
brother  that  would  not  take  such  a  revenge." 
The  affront  alluded  to  is  described  by  Went- 
worth  as  being,  "that  his  said  kinsman, 
'  being  one  of  the  horse  troop  commanded  by 
\  us,  the  lord  deputy,  in  the  time  of  exercising 
I  the  said  troop  was  out  of  order  on  horse- 
back, to  the  disturbance  of  the  rest  then  in 
exercising,  which  we,  the  lord  deputy,  in  a 
mild  manner  reproving  him,  as  soon  as  we 
turned  aside  from  him,  we  observed  him  to 
laugh  and  jeer  us  for  our  just  reproof  of 
him,  and,  laying  a  small  cane  which  we  then 
carried,  on  his  shoulder,  yet  without  any 
blow  or  stroke  then  given  therewith,  told 
him  that  if  he  did  serve  us  so  any  more,  we 
would  lay  him  over  the  pate." 

The  observation  made  by  lord  Mountnorris 
at  the  lord  chancellor's  table  passed  without 
further  notice  till  the  end  of  July,  when  it 
was  repeated  to  Wentworth,  who  resolved 
at  once  to  take  a  severe  revenge  by  making 
it  the  ground  of  a  charge  against  him,  as  an 

*  Lord  Mountnorris  has  left  us  the  following  me- 
moranda relating  to  the  long  persecution  which  he 
suffered  on  ♦Jus  occasion:  "  I  was  first  committed  the 
12th  of  December  (1635);  let  go  the  18th  to  my 
house;  committed  again  the  11th  of  April;  put  out 
j  the  2nd  of  May;  I  was  then  in  great  extremity,  and 


officer  of  the  army,  for  inciting  to  insubor- 
dination against  the  general.    Having  ob- 
tained other  evidence  as  to  lord  Mountnor- 
ris's  words,  and  procured  an  order  from  the 
king,  he  caused  him  to  be  dragged  before 
a  court  martial  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1635,  and  there  placed  upon  his  trial.  His 
defence  was,  that  the  words  were  spoken  in 
levity,  and  were  not  intended  to  bear  the 
interpretation  put  upon  them;  nor,  indeed, 
if  we  consider  the  place  and  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  spoken,  can  we  take 
them  as  anything  more  than  a  peevish  ex- 
pression of  discontent  against  the  deputy. 
But  the  court  martial,  over  which  Went- 
worth in  his  quality  of  general  presided, 
would  admit  of  no  explanation  of  lord 
Mountnorris's  words,  but  that  they  were 
spoken  to  disgrace  the  general ;  and,  on  the  : 
allegation  that  they  contained  a  deliberate  j 
incitement  to  vengeance,  he  was  unanimously 
adjudged  "  to  be  imprisoned,  to  be  from 
thenceforth  deprived  of  all  the  places  he  | 
held  in  the  army,  to  be  disarmed,  to  be  | 
banished,  and  lastly,  to  be  shot  to  death,  or  I 
to  lose  his  head,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  j 
general."    This  sentence  struck  every  body  j 
with  astonishment  and  indignation ;  and  ! 
the  lord  deputy  attempted,  subsequently,  to  ' 
avert,  in  some  degree,  the  popular  odium,  by 
declaring,  that  he  used  no  influence  over  1  1 
the  court,  and  that  it  was  never  his  intention  J  I 
to  permit  the  sentence  of  death  to  be  carried  | 
into  execution.    But  his  personal  dislike  of  j 
lord  Mountnorris  was  well  known  ;  and  if  j 
he  did  join  in  a  petition  to  the  king  for  a  | 
remission  of  that  part  of  the  sentence,  he 
long  concealed  the  circumstance  from  his 
victim,  who  was  kept  under  the  terror  of 
death  for  some  months,  in  the  midst  of  sick- 
ness and  sorrow,  to  humiliate  him,  and  \ 
compel  him  to  acknowledge  that  the  sen- 
tence was  just.* 

Another  victim  of  his  severity  at  a  late 
period  was  the  lord  chancellor  Loftus,  whose 
daughter  had  married  Sir  John  Gifford.  ' 
Loftus  had  been  one  of  the  lords  justices  who 
ruled  Ireland  between  the  government  of 
lord  Falkland  and  that  of  Wentworth,  and 
although  he  had  shown  sufficient  subservience 
to  the  crown  and  to  its  present  deputy,  the 
latter  had  always  affected  to  regard  him  with 

admitted  to  my  house  asain,  when  I  lay  in  a  long 
continuing  sickness,  ana  under  the  hands  of  physi-  j 
cians.    And  the  30th  of  January  afterwards,  because  i 
I  sued  not  out  the  pardon,  was  imprisoned  again,  and 
there  continued  till  March,  1637 
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some  contempt.  Sir  John  Gifford  now 
claimed  some  settlement  of  fortune  on  his 
wife,  which  her  father  was  not  disposed  to 
grant.  Letters  from  Wcntworth  to  the  lady 
are  said  to  have  been  subsequently  divulged, 
which  raised  strong  suspicions  that  a  crim- 
inal intercourse  had  been  carried  on  between 
them.  When,  therefore,  a  petition  from 
Gifford  was  laid  before  the  privy  council,  it 
was  heard  with  favour,  and  the  lord  chan- 
cellor was  condemned  to  make  the  settle- 
ment he  required.  It  was  now  generally 
understood,  even  in  Ireland,  that  such  pro- 
ceedings were  illegal,  and  Loft  us  refused  j 
obedience  to  the  order  of  council.  He  was 
immediately  sequestered  from  that  board, 
ordered  to  deliver  the  great  seal  into  the 
hands  of  the  lord  deputy,  and  committed  to 
prison.  The  chancellor  declared  his  con-  | 
viction,  that  the  sentence  of  the  council  had 
been  dictated  by  the  lord  deputy,  whom  he 
accused  as  the  real  author  of  his  disgrace, 
and  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  throne.  But 
the  king  was  steeled  against  all  complaints 
of  this  kind ;  and  the  chancellor  was  only 
restored  to  liberty  and  his  office  after  an 
abject  submission  to  Wentworth,  and  a 
public  profession  of  repentance  for  having 
offered  any  resistance  to  his  will. 

By    rigorous    proceedings    like  these, 
Weutworth's  personal  enemies  were  daily 
increased,  and  they  willingly  joined  the 
popular  party  in  England  in  conspiring  his 
ruin.    His  friends  at  court  gave  him  from 
time  to  time  intimations  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  him,  and  Laud  more  than 
once  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
caution  and  moderation.    Wentworth  him- 
self began  to  feel  alarm  at  the  storm  he  saw 
rising,  and  fearful  of  the  advantage  which 
his  continued  absence  might  give  to  his 
enemies  in  England,  he  obtained  the  king's 
leave  in  the  summer  of  1636,  to  repair  to 
court.    He  there,  both  privately  to  the 
king  alone,  and  publicly  in  presence  of  a 
full  council,  gave  an  account  of  his  admin- 
istration, and   defended    himself  against 
various  charges  which  had  been  circulated 
against  him.    An  account  of  this  interview 
is  given  in  a  very  long  letter  from  Went- 
worth to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
who  had  been  left  as  one  of  the  lords  jus- 
tices during  his  absence.    He  there  informs 
us  that  he  commenced  his  defence  by  stat- 
ing how  the  Irish  church  was  improved  in 
patrimony,  and  had  been  made  conformable 
to  that  of  England  in  doctrine  and  govern- 
ment.   He  showed  how  the  Irish  revenue 
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had  been  increased  in  all  its  departments, 
and  how,  by  being  allowed  the  temporary 
use  of  it  for  the  carrying  out  of  necessary 
reforms,  he  had  been  enabled  to  place  every 
branch  of  the  Irish  establishment  on  a 
better  and  safer  foundation.  This  was  more 
especially  to  be  seen  in  the  army ;  "  I  in- 
formed them,"  says  Wentworth,  "  that  the 
army  was  well  clad,  reasonably  well-armed, 
(but  should  be  yet  better),  well  exercised, 
and  well  paid,  which  they  had  never  been 
before ;  that  I  had  visited  the  whole  armv, 
seen  every  single  man  myself,  as  well  in 
person  as  in  his  exercising,  where  other 
generals,  that  had  continued  the  charge 
longer  than  myself,  had  not  taken  a  view  so 
much  as  of  one  company ;  that  in  the  re- 
moves and  marches  of  the  army  they  paid 
justly  for  what  they  took,  and  past  along 
with  civility  and  modesty,  as  other  subjects, 
without  burthens  to  the  country  through 
which  they  went,  but  formerly  they  took 
the  victuals  and  paid  nothing,  as  if  it  had 
been  an  enemy's  country.  Whence  it  was 
that  the  soldier  is  now  welcome  in  every 
place,  where  before  they  were  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  inhabitants.  That  by  this 
means  the  army  in  true  account  might  be 
said  to  be  of  double  the  strength  it  had 
been  apprehended,  so  much  as  there  is 
neither  courage  nor  hope  left  for  opposition; 
the  good  secured,  the  bad  kept  in  humility 
and  fear  by  it,  to  be  judged  worthy  the 
king's  entertainment,  and  when  they  shall 
be  seen,  will  appear  with  a  company  of  gal- 
lant gentlemen,  their  officers,  fit  to  serve  a 
great  and  wise  king,  whereas  not  much  of 
all  this  before,  but  rather  the  quite  con- 
trary." He  adds,  "  I  concluded  this  point 
with  delivering  my  most  humble  advice, 
that  the  army,  as  of  absolute  necessity  to 
that  government,  was  rather  to  be  reinforced 
than  at  all  diminished,  as  an  excellent 
minister  and  assistant  in  the  execution  of 
all  the  king's  writs,  the  great  peace-maker 
betwixt  the  British  and  the  natives,  betwixt 
the  protestant  and  the  papist,  and  the  chief 
securer  under  God  and  his  majesty  of  the 
future  and  past  plantations." 

The  lord  deputy  next  spoke  of  the  publie 
justice  of  the  kingdom,  representing  how 
"  it  was  dispensed  without  acceptation  of 
persons  ;  that  the  poor  knew  where  to  seek 
and  to  have  his  relief,  without  being  afraid 
to  appeal  his  majesty's  catholic  justice 
against  the  greatest  subject ;  the  great  men 
contented  with  reason,  because  they  knew 
j  not  how  to  help  themselves,  or  fill  their 
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greedy  appetites,  when  otherwise  they  are 
as  sharp  set  upon  their  own  wills  as  any 
people  in  the  world ;  that  that  was  a  blessing 
the  poorer  sort,  this  a  restraint  the  richer 
had  not  formerly  been  acquainted  with  in 
that  kingdom."  Thus,  he  exclaimed,  "by 
the  laws  enacted  this  last  parliament  I  might 
truly  say,  that  Ireland  was  totally  become 
English,  all  the  flower  and  good  laws  passed 
since  Henry  the  Seventh's  time  gathered, 
without  leaving  one  out  which  might  be  of 
advantage  to  the  crown." 

With  regard  to  trade,  he  showed  that 
under  his  government  the  Irish  coast  had 
been  cleared  of  pirates,  and  defended  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Algerine  corsairs;  that 
trade  had  been  protected  and  much  increased, 
with  a  proportional  increase  of  the  king's 
revenue.     He  showed,  moreover,  that  in 
his  care  for  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  he  had  followed  a  wise  policy  with 
respect  to  the  relations  between  that  country 
ana  the  English  crown.     Thus  he  stated, 
that  "  there  was  little  or  no  manufacture 
amongst  them,  but  some  small  beginnings 
towards  a  clothing  trade,  which  I  did,  and 
so  should  still,  discourage  all  I  could,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  his  majesty  and  their 
lordships,  in  regard  it  would  trench  not  only 
upon  the  clothings  of  England,  being  our 
staple  commodity,  so  as  if  they  should 
manufacture  their  own  wools,  which  grew 
to  very  great  quantities,  we  should  not  only 
lose  the  profit  we  made  now  by  indraping 
their  wools,  but  his  majesty  lose  extremely 
by  his  customs;  and,  in  conclusion,  it  might 
be  feared  they  would  beat  us  out  of  the  trade 
itself  by  underselling  us,  which  they  were 
well  able  to  do.    Besides,  in  reason  of  state, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  indrape  their  own 
wools,  they  must  of  necessity  fetch  their  | 
clothing  from  us,  and  consequently,  in  a 
sort,  depend  upon  us  for  their  livelihood, 
and  thereby  become  so  dependent  upon  this 
crown,  as  they  could  not  depart  from  us 
without  nakedness  to  themselves  and  chil- 
dren.   Yet  have  we  endeavoured  another 
way  to  set  them  on  work,  and  that  is  by 
bringing  in  the  making  and  trade  of  linen 
cloth,  the  rather  in  regard  the  women  are 
all  naturally  bred  to  spinning,  that  the  Irish 
earth  is  apt  for  bearing  of  flax,  and  that  this 
manufacture  would  be  in  the  conclusion 
rather  a  benefit  than  other  to  this  kingdom. 
I  have,  therefore,  sent  for  the  flax  seed  into 
Holland,  being  of  a  better  sort  than  we 
have  any,  sown  this  year  a  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  it  (finding  by  some  I  sowed  last 


year  that  it  takes  there  very  well);  I  have 
sent  for  workmen  out  of  the  Low  Countries  j 
and  forth  of  France,  and  set  up  already  six  | 
or  seven  looms,  which,  if  it  please  God  to 
bless  us  this  year,  I  trust  so  to  invite  them 
to  follow  it,  when  they  see  the  great  profit 
arising  thereby,  as  that  they  shall  generally 
take  to  it,  and  employ  themselves  that  way, 
which,  if  they  do,  I  am  confident  it  will 
prove  a  mighty  business,  considering  that  in 
all  probability  we  shall  be  able  to  undersell 
the  linen  cloths  of  Holland  and  France  at 
least  twenty  in  the  hundred." 

Thus  Ireland  owes  to  the  government  of 
lord  Wentworth  the  establishment  of  one  of 
its  most  important  manufactures. 

In  conclusion,  the  lord  deputy  proceeded 
to  offer  his  defence  in  various  particulars 
wherein  he  had  been,  he  said,  "  very  unde- 
servedly and  bloodily  traduced;"  for,  he 
said,  in  consequence  of  his  transactions 
with  regard  to  lords  Clanrickard,  Wilmot, 
Mountnorris,  and  others,  his  enemies  had 
represented  that  he  was  "  a  severe  and  aus- 
tere hard-conditioned  man,  rather,  indeed,  a 
basha  of  fiuda,  than  the  minister  of  a  pious 
and  christian  king ;"  whereas  it  was  but  the 
necessity  of  the  king's  service  which  forced 
him  to  "  a  seeming  strictness  outwardly." 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  where  I  found  a  crown,  a 
church,  and  a  people  spoiled,  I  could  not 
imagine  to  redeem  them  from  under  the 

{>ressure  with  gracious  smiles  and  gentle 
ooks,  it  would  cost  warmer  water  than  so. 
True  it  was,  that  where  a  dominion  was 
once  gotten  and  settled,  it  might  be  stayed 
and  kept  where  it  was  by  soft  and  moderate 
counsels;  but  where  a  sovereignty  (be  it 
spoken  with  reverence)  was  going  down  the 
hill,  the  nature  of  a  man  did  so  easily  slide 
into  the  paths  of  an  uncontrolled  liberty,  as 
it  would  not  be  brought  back  without 
strength,  not  to  be  forced  up  the  hill  again 
but  by  vigour  and  force.  And  true  it  was 
indeed,  I  knew  no  other  rule  to  govern  by, 
but  by  reward  and  punishment,  and  I  must 
profess  that  where  I  found  a  person  well 
and  entirely  set  for  the  service  of  my  master, 
I  should  lay  my  hand  under  his  foot,  and 
add  to  his  respect  and  power  all  I  might ; 
and  that  where  I  found  the  contrary,  1 
should  not  handle  him  in  my  arms,  or  sooth 
him  in  his  untoward  humour,  but  if  he 
came  in  my  reach,  so  far  as  honour  and  jus- 
tice would  warrant  me,  I  must  knock  him 
soundly  over  the  knuckles;  but  no  sooner 
he  became  a  new  man,  apply  himself  as  he 
ought  to  the  government,  but  I  also  chango 
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'  my  temper,  and  express  myself  to  him,  as 
unto  that  other,  by  all  the  pood  offices  I 
could  do  him."  When  Wentworth  pro- 
ceeded to  expatiate  further  on  the  necessity 
of  his  severity,  the  king  interrupted  him  by 
declaring  that  it  was  no  severity,  and  wish- 
ing him  to  go  on  in  the  same  way,  "  for,  if 
I  served  him  otherwise,  I  should  not  serve 
him  as  be  expected  from  me."  This  dis- 
1  course,  Wentworth  adds,  "  was  not  kept 
within  doors,  but  filled  all  the  town,  much 
spoken  thereon  to  my  advantage,  and  leav- 
ing my  ill-willers  no  words  or  face  to  speak 
against  it,  condemned  them  to  a  silence, 
much  contrary  to  what  they  desired ;  so  as 
now  I  am  very  popular,  and  held  far  more 
!  considerable  than  I  take  myself  to  be." 

Yet  Wentworth's  apprehensions  were  not 
:  set  at  rest,  and  as  he  proceeded  to  visit 
;  his  English  residence  at  Wentworth-Wood- 
j  house,  in  Yorkshire,  previous  to  his  return 
i  to  Ireland,  his  mind  appears  to  have  been 
filled  with  gloomy  forebodings.    His  ambi- 
tion led  him  to  grasp  eagerly  at  titles  and 
honours,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  bait 
that  first  caught  him   from  the  popular 
party;  and  in  the  first  exultation  at  his  suc- 
cess in  obtaining  the  large  subsidies  from 
the  Irish  parliament,  he  had  privately  soli- 
cited the  king  for  a  higher  rank  in  the 
peerage,  and  the  king's  acquiescence  seemed 
only  delayed.    His  fears  now  joined  with 
!  his  ambition  in  renewing  the  demand,  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  king  from  his  house  at 
j  Wentworth,  written  on  the  23rd  of  August, 
1 636,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the  stonn 
j  which  set  so  dark  upon  him,"  he  repre- 
I  sented  the  necessity  under  which  he  lay  of 
!  carrying  back  with  him  to  Ireland  some 
more  public  mark  of  the  royal  favour,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  demanded  another  in- 
terview with  the  king  before  his  departure, 
no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  his 
i  prayer.    Yet  his  request  met  with  a  cold 
denial,  written  from  Lindhurst  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  and  expressed  in  an  epistle 
full  ol  hollow  words.  "  Certainly,"  says  the 
king,  "  I  should  be  much  to  blame  not  to 
admit  so  good  a  servant  as  you  are  to  speak 
with  me,  since  I  deny  it  to  none  that  there 
is  not  a  just  exception  against;  yet  I  must 
freely  tell  you,  that  the  cause  of  this  desire 
of  yours,  if  it  be  known,  will  rather  hearten 
than  discourage  your  enemies:  for,  if  they 
can  once  find  that  you  apprehend  the  dark 
setting  of  a  storm,  when  I  say  no,  they  will 
make  you  leave  to  care  for  anything  in  a 
:  short  while  but  vour  fears.    And  believe  it, 
!  6W  " 
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the  mark  of  my  favours  that  stop  malicious 
tongues  are  neither  places  nor  titles,  but  the 
little  welcome  I  give  to  accusers,  and  the 
willing  ear  I  give  to  my  servants.  This  is, 
not  to  disparage  those  favours  (for  envy  flies 
most  at  the  fairest  mark),  but  to  show  their  I 
use;  to  wit,  not  to  quell  envy,  but  to 
reward  service;  it  being  truly  so,  when  the 
master  without  the  servant's  importunity 
does  it,  otherwise  men  judge  it  more  to 
proceed  from  the  servant's  wit,  than  the 
master's  favour.  I  will  end  with  a  rule  that 
may  serve  for  a  statesman,  a  courtier,  or  a 
lover,  never  make  a  defence  or  apology  i 
before  you  be  accused." 

Mortified  at  this  cruel  rebuff,  but  still 
unchanged  in  his  devotion  to  the  service  of 
the  crown,  Wentworth  returned  to  his  post 
in  Ireland  in  the  middle  of  November,  j 
There  the  same  subserviency  to  his  orders 
still  prevailed,  and  he  proceeded  with  his 
plantations,  his  various  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  trade  and  commerce,  and  his 
other  measures  of  reform.  When  we  look 
at  these,  we  find  them  in  general  character- 
ised  by  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  none  but 
the  unflinching  and  rigorous  hand  of  a 
Wentworth  could  have  broken  down  in  so 
short  a  period  the  misrule  under  which  that 
island  had  suffered  so  long.  The  earnest-  ' 
ness  with  which  he  carried  out  the  arbitrary 
principles  of  his  master  in  civil,  and  of  his  i 
friend  Laud  in  ecclesiastical  government, 
and  the  scorn  and  rancour  with  which  he 
followed  all  who  resisted  him,  drew  down  in 
the  sequel  their  own  punishment.  He 
hated  the  puritans  in  the  mass,  because  he  i 
knew  they  were  opposed  to  those  principles  ' 
more  resolutely  than  any  other  party ;  but 
he  was  more  indulgent  to  the  catholics, 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  men  to  be  gained  j 
over  by  gentleness  rather  than  severity.  At 
least  he  knew  the  strength  of  the  catholic 
party,  the  activity  and  influence  of  their 
"  priests  and  friars,"  and  the  danger  of  pro- 
voking them  too  far,  until  prepared  to  con- 
tend with  them  successfully.  Impressed 
with  these  feelings,  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Ireland  in  1636,  Wentworth  wrote 
to  secretary  Coke  in  the  following  terms,  | 
caused  by  some  intolerant  proceedings  of 
the  Irish  prelates: — 

"It  will  be  ever  far  forth  of  mv  heart," 
he  says,  "  to  conceive  that  a  conformity  in 
religion  is  not  above  all  other  tilings  princi- 
pally to  be  intended.  For,  undoubtedly, 
till  we  be  brought  all  under  one  form  ot" 
divine  service,  the  crown  is  never  safe  on  I 
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this  side,  but  yet  the  time  and  circumstances 
may  very  well  be  discoursed,  and  sure  I  do 
not  hold  this  a  fit  season  to  disquiet  or  sting 
them  in  this  kind,  and  my  reasons  are  di- 
vers. This  course  alone  will  never  bring 
them  to  church,  being  rather  an  engine  to 
drain  money  out  of  their  pockets,  than  to 
raise  a  right  belief  and  faith  in  their  hearts, 
and  so  doth  not  indeed  tend  to  that  end  it 
sets  forth.  The  subsidies  are  now  in  pay- 
ing, which  were  given  with  an  universal 
alacrity,  and  very  graceful  it  will  be  in  the 
king  to  indulge  them  otherwise  as  much  as 
may  be  till  they  be  paid.  It  were  too  much 
at  once  to  distemper  them  by  bringing  plan- 
tations upon  them,  and  disturbing  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  so  long  as  it 
be  without  scandal ;  and  so  indeed,  very 
inconsiderate,  as  I  conceive,  to  move  in  this 
latter,  till  that  former  be  fully  settled,  and 
by  that  means  the  protestant  party  become 


by  much  the  stronger,  which,  in  truth,  as 
yet  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be.  Lastly,  the  | 
great  work  of  reformation  ought  not,  in  my  j 
opinion,  to  be  fallen  upon,  till  all  incidents 
be  fully  provided  for,  the  army  rightly  fur- 
nished, the  forts  repaired,  money  in  the  cof-  < 
fers,  and  such  a  preparation  in  view,  as 
might  deter  any  malevolent  licentious  spirit 
to  stir  up  ill  humour  in  opposition  to  his 
majesty's  pious  intendments  therein,  nor 
ought  the  execution  of  this  to  proceed  by 
steps  or  degrees,  but  all  rightly  disposed  to 
be  undertaken  and  gone  through  withal  at 
once.  And  certainly,  in  the  mean  time, 
since  the  less  you  call  the  conceit  of  it  into 
their  memory  the  better  will  it  be  for  us, 
and  themselves  the  quieter ;  so  as  if  there 
were  no  wiser  than  I,  the  bishops  should  be 
privately  required  to  forbear  these  ecclesias- 
tical censures  till  they  understood  further  of 
his  majesty's  pleasure  therein." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  COMMOTIONS  ON  IRELAND; 

OF  STRAFFORD;  A 

URING  two  years  Ireland 
enjoyed  unusual  tran- 
quillity. The  severity 
shown  towards  the  men 
of  Galway  had  produced 
its  effect  in  other  quar- 
ters, and  the  king  met 
with  no  further  opposi- 
tion to  his  titles  when- 
ever he  chose  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands 
of  his  Irish  subjects.  In  addition  to  the 
province  of  Connaught,  he  had  seized  upon 
Londonderry  in  the  north,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  opposition  he  experienced  from  the 
citizens  of  his  English  capital,  and  now  the 
title  of  the  crown  was  established  in  Or- 
mond  and  the  county  of  Clare.  Over  these 
extensive  territories  the  work  of  plantation 
proceeded  rapidly,  and  the  only  complaint 
of  the  lord  deputy  was  that,  in  spite  of 
the  apparent  security  of  the  government  and 
the  advantages  offered  to  English  settlers, 
they  could  not  be  procured  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  planta- 
tions. 
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All  Wentworth's  other  plans  went  on 
with  the  same  success.  By  the  obstruction 
he  gave  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  great  staple  of  Ire- 
land, he  put  an  entire  check  upon  it,  and 
established  the  linen  manufacture  in  its 
stead.  We  have  seen,  by  his  own  state- 
ment, the  motives  which  dictated  this 
policy;  it  was  one  of  his  political  maxims, 
that  the  Irish  ought  to  be  rendered  so  wholly 
dependent  on  the  English  crown  as  u  to  be 
unable  to  subsist  without  its  good  pleasure." 
Following  up  the  same  system,  he  now  in- 
troduced, in  imitation  of  the  French  gabelle, 
a  royal  monopoly  of  salt,  which  added  con- 
siderably to  the  revenue,  while  it  placed  the 
population  of  Ireland  still  further  at  the 
mercy  of  its  governors.  11  Salt,"  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  "  is  of  so  absolute 
necessity,  as  it  cannot  stay  upon  his  majesty's 
hand,  but  must  be  had,  whether  they  will 
or  no,  and  may  at  all  times  be  raised  in 
price."  And  in  contemplating  the  success 
of  these  measures,  Wentworth  exclaimed 
on  another  occasion,  "  How  shall  they  be 
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able  to  depart  from  us  without  nakedness 
and  beggary." 

In  t'.ie  fulness  of  his  satisfaction  at  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  island  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  he  expressed  his 
opinion  to  sir  Harry  Vane,  in  the  summer  of 
1637,  that,  "Methinks  something  begins  to 
appear  amongst  us,  as  if  this  nation  might  in 
time  become  a  strength,  a  safety,  and  with- 
out charge  to  that  crown,  a  purpose  the 
English  have  long  had,  but  hitherto  never 
effected.  Their  trades,  their  rents,  their 
civility  increase  daily,  and  together  with 
them  the  king's  revenue  doth  in  some  mea- 
sure grow  upon  use."  A  year  later  he 
was  enabled  to  state  that  the  Irish  revenue 
would  exceed  the  expenditure  by  the  large 
sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds.  Most  of  all, 
however,  he  boasted  of  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  army,  which  was  now  numerous,  well 
paid,  well  armed,  and  well  disciplined,  and 
he  did  not  conceal  his  expectation  that  it 
might  some  day  be  of  service  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Ireland;  for  the  king's  affairs 
at  home  were  becoming  daily  more  embar- 
rassed, and  wise  men,  who  said  little  openly, 
foresaw  that  a  great  political  convulsion  was 
at  hand. 

As  for  Ireland,  Wentworth  was  always 
urgent  that  the  army  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  keeping  the  natives  in  awe, 
and  he  saw  that  secret  discontent  was  nou- 
rished from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other. 
The  plantations  had  exasperated  the  land- 
holders, even  where  the  king's  title  was 
found  without  any  show  of  reluctance,  and 
they  had  excited  the  old  jealousy  of  the 
natives  against  English  settlers  who  were 
intruded  upon  their  patrimonies.  The  Ro- 
mish clergy  and  the  papal  emissaries  took 
advantage  of  these  feelings,  and  kept  people 
— especially  the  lower  ranks — in  a  constant 
state  of  agitation  on  the  subject  of  religion ; 
while  the  more  respectable  of  the  catholics 
were  not  conciliated  by  Wentworth'a  gov- 
ernment, for  they  saw  that  his  indulgence 
tended  only  to  abstract  money  from  their 
pockets,  and  they  suspected  that  he  only 
waited  the  opportunity  to  compel  them  to  a 
conformity  with  the  English  church.  Char- 
les's crafty  policy  towards  his  catholic  sub- 
jects in  ail  parts  of  his  dominions  (many  of 
whom  were  rich  and  capable  of  administer- 
ing to  his  necessities),  was  fatal  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  crown,  for  it  exasperated  the  pu- 
ritans, damped  the  zeal  ol  the  moderate 
piotestants,  and  produced  no  attachment  to 
6-kJ 


his  person  or  real  in  his  service  in  the 
catholics. 

Thus,  underneath  the  fair  surface  which 
the  rigour  of  Wentworth's  government  had 
created,  the  elements  of  great  disorder  ex- 
isted, and  it  required  but  a  little  cause  to 
stir  up  a  flame.    The  descendants  of  the  old 
native  chiefs,  now  men  of  broken  fortunes 
and  ready  to  follow  any  desperate  courses 
that  gave  hopes  of  recovering  them,  con- 
spired together,   and  held  communication 
with  their  kinsmen  who  served  in  the  armies 
of  Spain  and  other  foreign  crowns.  Went- 
worth had  from  his  first  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Ireland  looked  with  alarm  at 
the  policy  of  the  preceding  reign  in  allowing 
foreign  princes  to  recruit  in  Ireland,  a  policy 
which  had  not  been  discontinued  until  his 
assumption  of  the  lord  deputyship ;  and  he 
more  than  once  expressed  his  apprehensions 
that  the  men  who  thus,  in  foreign  warfare, 
became  experienced  soldiers,  would  one  day 
return  to  be  dangerous  enemies  at  home. 
The  events  which  were  now  approaching 
showed    that   Wentworth's  apprehensions 
were  not  unfounded.    In  his  letters  to  the 
English  ministers  in  the  autumn  of  1637, 
the  lord  deputy  urged  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  making  any  sacrifice  to  keep  up  an 
efficient  military  establishment  in  Ireland, 
and  represented  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  frequent  musters  and  reviews;  by  which 
the  force  of  the  army  was  placed  constantly 
before  the  eyes  of  the  disaffected.    "  This 
drawing  them  together,"  said  he,  "  gives  a 
mighty  assurance  to  the  well,  and  equal  ap- 
prehension to  the  ill,  affected  subjects,  nay, 
I  hear,  hath  some  operation  upon  those  Irish 
that  nest  themselves  in  Flanders,  and,  as  I 
have  discovered  of  late  (howbeit  not  brought 
to  that  ripeness  to  be  as  yet  advertized  over 
to  you),  hold  intelligence  and  correspond- 
ence with  their  countrymen  in  Ulster,  and 
continually  practise  and  plot  their  return  by 
arms.    In  truth,  I  observe  the  countenance 
this  manner  of  assembling  and  exercising  of 
them  gives  to  all  his  majesty's  affairs  on  this 
side  to  be  such,  that  I  have  it  in  my  pur- 
pose, if  not  otherwise  directed  by  his  ma- 
jesty, once  every  year  to  bring  the  whole 
army  for  a  month  together  to  Dublin,  there 
with  my  own  eye  to  take  account  and  in- 
form myself  what  understanding  and  affec- 
tion each  officer  hath  to  discharge  himself 
as  he  ought  to  his  majesty's  service,  and  how 
far  the  common  soldier  is  enabled  to  the 
duties  of  their  profession.    And  surely  in 
regard  this  discourse  may  perchance  be 
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looked  upon  amongst  the  papers  of  state, 
when  you  and  I  are  both  at  rest,  admit  me 
forth  of  my  public  duty  to  represent  this 
(  humble  advice,  as  well  to  the  future  as  pre- 
sent time.  Let  not  the  crown  of  England, 
out  of  any  narrow  aspect  to  profit  or  other- 
wise, be  at  all  counselled,  however  not  per- 
suaded, to  lessen  the  army  here,  until  God 
bhall  bring  this  nation  to  a  total  conformity 
with  the  church  of  England,  effecting  us  one 
people  hi  religion  towards  God,  as  we  are 
already  in  allegiance  towards  the  king.  For 
if  ever  it  chanced  to  be  resolved  on  sooner, 
it  will  occasion  mighty  disorders  and  inso- 
lences in  this  state,  consequently  great  un- 
quietness  and  changes  to  England.  Secondly, 
let  it  be  given  in  special  command  to  the 
chief  governor  to  see  that  the  army  be  dili- 
'  gently  exercised,  and  visited  by  himself 
every  year,  that  they  be  fully  armed,  de- 
cently clad,  able-bodied,  all  of  them  British, 
or  at  least  protestants."  We  see  indeed, 
throughout,  that  Wentworth's  was  a  govern- 
ment of  coercion,  the  model  which  the  king 
had  desired  him  to  form  for  his  imitation  at 
home. 

Soon  after  this  period  we  find  Wentworth 
speaking  to  a  private  correspondent  of  the 
practices  of  the  Irish  who  were  plotting  sedi- 
tion in  foreign  lands.  After  alluding  to  the 
indulgence  which  had  been  shown  to  the 
catholics  of  late  years,  he  adds: — "Never- 
theless, there  is  a  nation  of  the  Irish  the 
whilst,  that  wander  abroad,  most  of  them 
criminous,  all  lewdly  affected  people,  that 
]  forth  of  an  unjust  yet  habitual  hatred  to  the 
English  government,  delight  to  have  it  be- 
lieved, and  themselves  pitied,  as  persecuted 
forth  of  their  country,  and  ravished  of  their 
means,  for  their  religion  only  ;  stirring  and 
inciting  all  they  can  to  blood  and  rebellion, 
and  keeping  themselves  in  countenance,  by 
taking  upon  them  to  be  grand  seignors,  and 

*  The  spirit  which  was  spreading  among  the  Scot* 
in  Ulster  may  be  understood  from  the  following 
statement  made  by  Lesley,  bishop  of  Down,  to  the 
lord  deputy,  on  th'e  18th  of  October,  1638  (Strafford 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  227)  :— 
"  As  for  those  who  contemn  my  process,  and  op- 
,     pose  my  jurisdiction,  they  are  more  in  number  than 
I      would  fill  all  the  gaols  in  Ireland;  but  the  church- 
j      wardens  are  the  deepest  in  that  guilt,  who  will  present 
none  who  are  disobedient  to  the  government,  and  to 
that  purpose  they  are  chosen.    As  in  Scotland  they 
are  entered  into  a  bond  to  defend  one  smother  by 
arms,  so  it  seems  that  in  my  diocese  they  have  joined 
in  a  bond  to  defend  one  another  by  their  oaths.  I 
have  therefore,  in  obedience  to  your  lordship's  com- 
mands, sent  a  list  of  these  churchwardens  extracted 
out  of  my  registry.    If  it  may  so  please  your  good 
lordship  to  make  all  or  some  of  them  examples,  it 
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boasting  and  entitling  themselves  to  great 
dignities  and  territories,  whose  very  names 
were  scarcely  heard  of  by  their  indigent 
parents.    These  impostors  I  should  not  once 
vouchsafe  to  mention,  knowing  full  well 
there  is  no  other  power  left  them,  save  to  ; 
draw  and  hasten  upon  themselves,  and  as 
many  as  can  be  vitiated  by  their  allurements, 
a  certain  and  speedy  ruin,  were  it  not  for 
their  sakes  amongst  us,  who  in  repose  and 
with  thankfulness  bow  under  the  power  and 
goodness  of  his  majesty,  whom  those  other 
refuse  prejudice  extremely,  awakening  thus  ! 
the  eye  of  the  state  with  apprehensions  and  1 
jealousies,  which  otherwise  might  and  would  1 
possess  itself  in  safety  and  rest." 

The  first  attempts  towards  enforcing  a 
uniformity  in  religious  doctrines  were  di- 
rected against  the  presbyterians,  who  were 
at  that  time  the  most  obnoxious  party  in  the  | 
church.  The  troubles  to  which  these  attempts  [ 
gave  rise  in  Scotland  affected  Wentworth  ] 
in  more  ways  than  one.    He  still  held  the 
office  of  lord  president  of  the  north,  and 
therefore  had  under  his  government  the  dis- 
tricts threatened  by  the  Scots,  who  were 
arming  in  support  of  their  religious  belief. 
While  in  Ireland,  where  the  older  planta- 
tions in  Ulster  contained  a  large  proportion 
of  Scots,  the  commotions  of  their  mother 
country  produced  a  very  sensible  agitation. 
It  was  commonly  reported  in  England  that 
the  Scots  in  Ulster  amounted  to  forty  thou- 
sand, and  that  as  early  as  the  summer  of  . 
1638  they  were  in  close  communication  with  I 
their  brethren  in  Scotland,  and  prepared  to  ' 
support  them  in  their  resistance  to  Charles's  : 
favourite  plan  of  forcing  the  English  church  ; 
government  on  his  northern  subjects  * 

The  lord  deputy  could  not  fail  to  be  ; 
alarmed  at  the  agitation  in  Ulster,  and  he 
was  embarrassed  by  the  appearance  of  a  per-  1 
sonage  on  the  stage  who  gave  him  some  i 

will  strike  a  terror  in  the  rest  of  the  faction.  Since  ' 
his  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  condescend  so  far 
unto  them  in  Scotland  bv  his  last  proclamation, 
against  which,  notwithstanding,  they  have  protested, 
there  is  such  insulting  amongst  them  here,  that  they 
make  me  weary  of  my  life.  And  (as  I  am  informed) 
they  are  now  drawing  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  that  j 
they  may  have  the  like  favour  in  Ireland,  as  is  granted 
to  their  fellow*  in  Scotland,  which  I  hope  your  lord- 
ship in  your  deep  wisdom  will  prevent.  My  officers 
have  been  lately  beaten  in  open  court.  I  have  sent  I 
a  warrant  for  apprehending  of  the  parties,  by  virtue 
of  a  writ  of  assistance  from  your  lordship  (whereof  I 
never  made  use  before),  una  if  I  apprehend  them,  I 
will  keep  them  in  restraint  till  your  lordship's  pleasure 
be  known.  They  do  threaten  me  for  my  life ;  but, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  all  their  brags  shall  never  make 
me  faint  in  doing  service  to  God  and  the  king." 
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uneasiness.     In  the  last  rebellion  in  the 
north   the  Hiberno-Scottish   clan  of  the 
MacDonnells  had  rendered  considerable  ser- 
vice to  the  crown,  in  return  for  which  their 
chieftain  received  a  large  tract  of  forfeited 
lands,  was  created  by  James  I.  viscount 
Dunluce,  and  by  Charles  I.  was  raised  to 
the  title  of  earl  of  Antrim.    His  son,  who 
had  now  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  who 
by  his  mother  was  grandson  of  the  turbulent 
earl  of  Tyrone,  had  been  bred  in  England, 
and  had  married  the  widow  of  the  celebrated 
favourite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Through 
this  circumstance  partly  he  stood  high  at 
court,  and  by  his  attachment  to  the  catholic 
faith,  and  other  qualities,  had  become  a  par- 
ticular favourite  with  Charles's  queen.  This 
young  earl  was  suddenly  seized  with  the 
ambition  of  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the 
troubles  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  north 
and  he  offered  the  king  to  raise  at  his  own 
risk  an  army  in  Ulster,  and  to  grapple  with 
the  earl  of  Argylc,  who  commanded  the 
western  districts  of  Scotland  for  the  Cove- 
nanters. The  earl  of  Antrim  was  so  possessed 
with  the  notion  of  his  own  hereditary  power, 
and  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  remains 
of  the  Irish  clans  of  the  north  would  join  his 
standard,  that  he  hesitated  not  to  make 
magnificent  promises  which  he  was  in  reality 
totally  unable  to  fulfil.    The  king,  how- 
ever, was  seduced  by  his  fair  promises,  and 
snatched  at  the  idea  of  setting  an  Irish 
nobleman   against  a  Scottish  covenanter. 
Antrim  thus  repaired  to  Ireland,  carrying 

•  The  following  is  the  somewhat  singular  letter, 
in  the  highest  degree  impolitic,  of  the  queen  to  the 
lord  deputy : — 

"  Monsieur  Wentworth, 

"  Je  vous  ay  escrit  cy  devant  pour  des 
recommendations ;  06  je  tous  ay  recognue  sy  prompt 
i  m'obliger,  que  cela  m'a  fait  vous  escrire  moy  meme 
pour  vous  en  remercier;  et  aussi  pour  prier  d'une 
chose,  en  quoy  vous  pouves  continuer  a  m'obliger 
plus  qu'en  aucune  chose,  qui  est,  que  vous  vouues 
soufrir  qu'une  devotion  que  le  peuple  de  ce  pais  a 
toujours  eu  a  une  place  a  saint  Patrick  ne  soit  point 
abolie.  lis  en  useront  sy  modestement  que  vous 
n'aures  point  de  raison  de  vous  en  repentir ;  et  vous 
me  feres  un  grand  plniair.  Je  donn*  charge  a  Mr. 
Antrim  de  soliciter  l'affaire  aupres  de  vous.  C'est 
pourquoy  je  finirny,  cn  vous  assurant,  que  vous  ne 
trouvcres  point  cn  moy  unc  pcraonne  ingrate,  mais 
une  qui  vous  fcra  paroistre  cn  touted  occasions  le  desir 
qu'elle  a  de  vous  obligor,  ct  qui  sera  toujours. 

"  Votre  bicn  Donne  amie, 

"  Hexriette  Marie, 
Went  worth's  evasive  reply,  aa  far  as  regarded  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  queen's  solicitude,  ran 
thus:— "The  gracious  lines  I  received  from  your 
majesty's  own  hand  concerning  St.  Patrick's  Purga- 
tory, I  shall  convey  over  to  my  posterity,  as  one  of 
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in  one  hand  a  recommendation  from  the 
king  to  the  lord  deputy  of  himself  and  his 
schemes,  and  in  the  other  a  letter  from  the 
queen,  requesting  Wentworth  to  re-establish 
the  superstitious  pilgrimage  to  St.  Patrick'* 
Purgatory. 

With  both  of  these  requests  Wentworth 
was  equally  unwilling  to  comply.  The 
seat  of  Irish  superstition  lay  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  Scottish  settlements,  and  the 
lord  deputy  represented  to  the  queen  that 
to  re-establish  the  pilgrimage  would  be  little 
less  than  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  Ulster.* 
With  regard  to  the  earl  of  Antrim's  expe- 
dition, the  lord  deputy  liked  neither  the 
design  nor  the  undertaker.  The  latter  he 
knew  to  be  a  zealous  catholic,  allied  by 
blood  with  most  of  the  old  rebellious  clans, 
and,  as  his  army  was  to  be  composed  of  those 
clans,  he  foresaw  that  it  must  be  the  cause 
of  serious  disturbances  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  feared  that  when  once  armed 
the  earl's  vanity  might  lead  him  into  more 
dangerous  courses.  At  all  events,  it  was 
impolitic  at  the  present  moment  to  take 
into  the  king's  service  an  army  of  papists, 
commanded  by  a  popish  general ;  it  would 
at  least  furnish  the  Scots  of  Ulster  with  a 
plausible  pretext  for  arming  to  defend  them- 
selves against  outrage,  and  they,  once 
armed,  might  join  Argyle's  forces,  should  hj 
defeat  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  and  pursue  him 
into  Ireland.  The  latter,  moreover,  seemed 
not  an  improbable  contingency;  for,  in  a 
private  conference  with  Antrim,  the  lord 

the  greatest  honours  of  my  past  life.  For  the  thing 
itself,  it  was  by  act  of  state  decry'd,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  late  lords  justices,  before  my  coming  into 
this  kingdom ;  and  since  I  read  your  majesty's  fetter, 
I  can  in  truth  say,  I  am  glad  none  of  my  counsel  was 
in  the  matter.  \  et  being  now  absolutely  taken  away, 
there  will  be  a  greater  difficulty  to  restore  it,  than 
would  be  barely  to  continue  and  tolerate  such  a  de- 
votion, prohibited  by  a  smaller  power,  or  discontinued 
for  a  shorter  time,  than  this  hath  lwen.  Besides  the 
place  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Scottish  plantations; 
and  I  fear  at  this  time,  when  some  men's  seal  hath 
run  them  already  not  only  beyond  their  wits,  but 
almost  forth  of  their  allegiance  too,  it  might  furnish 
them  with  something  to  say  in  prejudice  and  scandal 
to  his  majesty's  government;  which,  for  the  prw-nt 
indeed,  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  Yet,  consider- 
ing we  often  observe,  that  may  be  had  in  due  season 
with  ease,  which,  mistimed,  may  prove  unsafe  and 
very  difficult  to  obtain;  my  most  humble  opinion  is, 
your  majesty  might  do  passing  wisely  to  let  this 
devotion  rest  a- while,  till  there  may  Ijc  a  fitter  oppor- 
tunity apprehended,  by  which  to  effect  your  majesty's 
satisfaction  therein;  which  gracious  temper  and  for- 
bearance shall  also  (in  my  judgment)  dispose  and 
bow  all  nearer  your  majesty's  desires  than  any  other 
way  that  can  for  the  present  be  taken." 
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deputy  soon  found  that,  beyond  talking 
largely  of  calling  up  his  allies  the  O'Neills. 
O'Haras,  O'Lurgans,  Magennises,  Maguires, 
Mac  Mahons,  Mac  Donnells,  and  "  as  many 
O's  and  Macs  as  would  startle  a  whole 
council-board  on  this  side  to  hear  of,"  had 
made  no  preparation  for  war,  and  that  he 
was  absolutely  ignorant  and  incapable  in 
everything  necessary  for  conducting  warlike 
operations  with  any  chance  of  success.  It 
further  appeared  that  the  earl,  whose  vanity 
had  been  flattered  by  the  king's  ready 
approval  of  his  services,  had  vain-glon- 
ously  boasted  of  his  vast  designs,  until 
they  reached  the  ears  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
who  immediately  placed  the  Scottish  coasts 
in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  to  be  able  to 
set  all  his  threats  at  defiance. 

While,  therefore,  he  temporized  with 
Antrim,  sounded  him  as  to  his  strength 
and  capacity,  and  did  what  he  could  to  dis- 
gust him  with  his  undertaking,  Wentworth 
communicated  his  fears  and  suspicions  to 
th  e  king  and  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
,  and  he  urged  that  the  earl  might  not 
even  be  gratified  with  a  command  in  the 
army,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  which 
the  employment  of  papists  was  calculated 
at  this  moment  to  produce.  But  such  was 
the  influence  which  the  queen  and  her 
partizans  had  gained  over  king  Charles, 
that  he  was  persuaded  to  persist  in  direct- 
ing that  her  protege  should  be  employed. 
Preparations  were  made  for  his  expedition, 
and  officers  were  appointed  to  assist  him; 
and  a  ship  was  sent  with  a  freight  of  arms 
for  a  thousand  men,  for  the  use  of  his 
friends  and  kinsmen  the  Macdonalds  of  the 
:  isles.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  his  influ- 
ence, like  his  capacity,  was  far  less  than 
his  boasts  had  made  it;  and  the  whole 
design  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  temporary 
pacification  with  the  Scots  in  1639. 

During  the  progress  of  the  earl  of  An- 
trim's preparations,  Wentworth  had  been 
drawn  more  and  more  into  the  bustle  of  the 
war  which  threatened  Charles  in  the  north. 
He  had  collected  the  army  in  Ireland  to- 
wards the  coasts  from  which  it  could  be 
most  readily  transported  to  the  king's  assist- 
ance in  case  of  need ;  he  had  sent  five  hun- 
dred men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Car- 
lisle; and  he  was  preparing  in  a  similar 
manner  to  assist  the  garrison  at  Dunbarton, 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  that  im- 
portant fortress  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots.  Alarmed  at  the  success  of  the 
covenanters,  and  anxious  at  this  time  to 
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prevent  a  war  which  might  throw  the  whole 
kingdom  into  confusion,  it  was  the  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland  who  advised  the  king 
most  earnestly  to  temporize  with  his  ene- 
mies, merely  strengthening  the  English 
frontier,  and  waiting  for  a  while  the  effects 
of  time  and  reflection  on  the  Scottish  insur- 
gents. He  said  in  support  of  this  recom- 
mendation, that  "  it  was  a  tender  point  to 
draw  blood  from  subjects,  even  when  rebel- 
lious." But  Wcntworth's  measures  for  the 
protection  of  Ireland  in  this  time  of  danger 
had  been  as  wise  as  they  were  energetic. 
The  earl  of  Argyle  had  sent  agents  to  incite 
the  Scots  of  Ulster  to  rise  in  the  cause  of 
the  covenant,  but  the  ships  which  carried 
them  over  were  taken  5  and  a  plot  to  betray 
the  castle  of  Carrickfergus  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots  was  discovered  in  time,  and  the 
principal  agent  in  the  plot  executed.  The 
main  body  of  Wentworth's  army  was  drawn 
round  Carrickfergus,  and  stores  and  garri-  1 
sons  were  placed  at  every  point  threatened 
with  danger.  Lastly,  in  the  May  of  1639,  j 
an  engagement  was  prescribed  to  the  Scots 
of  Ulster,  whereby  they  were  made  to  pro- 
mise allegiance  to  the  king,  and  submission  ! 
to  his  commands,  not  to  enter  into  any  cov- 
enant, oath,  or  bond  of  mutual  defence  and 
assistance  without  the  king's  authority;  and 
to  renounce  and  abjure  all  covenants,  oaths, 
and  bonds  contrary  to  this  engagement.  It 
was  imposed  on  all  persons  of  Scottish  blood, 
of  whatever  age,  sex,  or  condition,  and  those 
who  refused  it  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
were  said  in  some  cases  to  have  been  treated 
with  barbarous  severity. 

The  short-sighted  pacification  with  the 
Scots  in  the  June  of  1639  was  evidently  but 
a  pause  in  the  great  struggle  which  had  now 
commenced,  and  few  looked   forward  to 
anything  else  but  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  : 
Wentworth,  and  probably  the  king  also, 
foresaw  that  if  not  stopped  the  stonn  which 
had  broke  out  in  Scotland  would  soon  spread 
over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  a  letter 
to  his  royal  master,  dated  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  the  former  expressed  himself  on  this 
subject  in  remarkable  terms.    Referring  to  1 
directions  resulting  from  the  new  turn  in  the  1 
Scottish   affairs,  the  lord  deputy  said : — 
"  Your  majesty's  commands  will  not  fail  to  I 
find  a  perfect  obedience  amongst  us  on  this 
side,  nor  can,  by  God's  help,  any  powers  stir  | 
here  to  the  disservice  of  the  crown  but  to 
their  own  ruin.    This  is  the  universal  con- 
dition of  this  subject,  as  well  tl.>se  in  the 
north  as  in  other  parts,  whereof  your  ma- 
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jesty  may  rest  assured;  nay,  if  the  distem- 
pers of  Scotland  had  either  continued,  or 
shall  kindle  again,  I  am  most  confident  we 
might  and;  shall  propound  a  way  to  make 
this  kingdom  considerably  active  to  inforce 
those  gainsayers  to  due  obedience,  and  set- 
tle the  public  peace  of  all  your  kingdoms. 
Yet  this  belief  shall  not  close  my  eyes 
towards  those  of  that  nation  here  amongst 
us,  or  induce  me  to  neglect  any  means  which 
shall  be  thought  apt  and  reasonable  to  secure 
the  crown,  and  keep  them  in  the  life  of  their 
obedience.    They  are  a  stirring  and  forward 
people,  not  to  be  left  to  themselves,  lest  the 
subtle  presence  and  insinuation  of  religion 
might  produce  the  same  sad  events  here  it 
hath  done  in  other  places;  and  therefore 
your  majesty's  caution  therein  acknowledged 
to  be  most  wise  and  necessary.    Of  your 
majesty's  resolution  to  go  in  person  into 
Scotland  I  shall  not  presume  to  deliver  any 
opinion;  yet,  I  humbly  crave  leave  to  be- 
seech your  majesty  to  apply  your  own  excel- 
lent rule  there  also,  which  is,  neither  to 
believe  or  expect  farther  than  you  see ;  and 
against  all  events  not  only  to  secure  your 
return,  but  by  your  providence  to  foresee 
and  prevent  the  being  constrained  upon  the 
place  to  comply  with  anything  which  may  in 
the  least  press  too  hard  upon  your  honour, 
or  embolden  either  those  or  other  your  sub- 
jects in  the  future;  these  three  principles 
being,  in  my  weak  judgment,  to  be  granted: 
that  it  was  the  knowledge  the  covenanters 
had  of  their  own  weakness,  not  their  better 
affections,  that  inclined  them  to  seek  an 
accommodation ;  that  nothing  is  to  be  yield- 
ed there  which,  by  way  of  precedent,  may 
encourage  those  of  England  to  protest  or 
contest  your  royal  commands,  or  the  laws 
already  established;  that  England  and  Ire- 
land ministering  to  your  sovereignty,  as  I  am 
most  confident  if  rightly  handled  they  will, 
there  is  abundantly  in  your  power  suddenly 
and  safely  to  conform  the  other  to  your  will 
in  all  just  things."    He  adds,  "  I  should 
humbly  crave  this  letter  were  burnt,  not  out 
of  any  aspect  toward  myself,  but  much  rather 
in  regard  I  know  not  what  consequences  it 
might  produce  in  case  the  faction  find  that 
any  such  considerations  have  been  humbly 
presented  to  your  majesty's  wisdom." 

At  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  the 
king,  embarrassed  between  conflicting  coun- 
sels of  others,  and  wavering  and  hesitating 
in  his  own,  had  determined  on  calling  over 
his  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  as  his  last  and 
safest  refuge.  The  letter,  written  from  Ber- 
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wick  on  the  2Srd  of  July  (where  Charles 
still  remained),  deserves  to  be  given  in  full, 
as  showing  the  exk'iit  of  the  king's  appre- 
hensions : — 

"  ^\  entworth, 

"  Hen.  Bruce  hath  delivered  yours  of  the 
3rd  of  July,  and  likewise  had  full  discourse  with  me 
of  all  those  affairs  j  and  though  I  esteem  him  a  better 
soldier  than  a  statesman,  yet  he  has  made  me  some 
propositions  in  the  politic  way,  somewhat  mixed  with 
the  martial,  not  to  be  despised,  yet  not  to  be  hastily 
embraced  without  such  a  good  coninieiitaire  as  you 
are  able  to  make  on  them. 

"  This  cause  only,  1  confess,  were  too  slight  to 
draw  you,  though  but  for  a  time,  from  your  weighty 
charge)  but  I  have  much  more,  and  indeed  too  much, 
to  desire  your  counsel  and  attendance  for  some  time, 
which  I  think  not  nt  to  express  by  letter,  more  than 
this,  The  Scot*  covenant  begin*  to  spread  too  far. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  I  will  not  have  you  take  notice  that 
I  have  sent  for  you,  but  pretend  some  other  occasion 
of  business,  as  to  be  present  at  the  hearing  of  the 
chancellor's  (lord  Loftus's)  appeal,  or  what  you  will 
else ;  whom,  since  I  have  named,  I  must  tell  you 
freely,  I  would  wish  ve  would  send  him  over  without 
delay,  if  he  have  performed  most,  though  not  all  (hi* 
friends  pretend  all)  which  I  enjoined  bun  to  do  before 
his  departure;  if  yet  he  stood  not  in  some  high  con- 
tempt, which,  if  it  be,  were  most  tit  to  be  made  clearly 
appear.  It  is  very  well  done  to  go  on  with  the  Scots- 
men's oaths.    So  I  rest, 

"  Your  most  assured  friend, 

"  Charles  V 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  king  wrote 
another  letter  to  Wentworth,  in  which  he 
told  him  that  he  "  need  not  make  very  great 
haste,  though  I  would  have  you  come  before 
winter,  my  meaning  being  that  my  commands 
at  this  time  should  not  discommode  your 
particular  affairs,  yet  be  assured  tjiat,  come 
when  you  will,  ye  shall  be  welcome."  This 
latter  intimation  was  not  unnecessary,  for 
there  was  much  that  required  arrangement 
in  Ireland  before  the  lord  deputy  could 
leave  his  post  with  safety.  In  spite  of  his 
repeated  declarations  of  the  willing  obedi- 
ence of  the  population  in  all  parts  of  the 
island,  it  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  facts 
which  exhibit  themselves,  that  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  and  that  it 
was  daily  increasing.  A  government  of 
coercion  may  produce  a  temporary  quiet, 
but  it  is  not  security,  and  this  was  shown  in 
a  remarkable  degree  in  the  history  of  Ire- 
land during  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  Wentworth,  however,  took  the 
best  precautions  in  his  power,  and  in  the 
month  of  September  he  committed  his  gov-  ^ 
ernment  to  the  care  of  two  lords  justices, , 
lord  Dillon  and  sir  Christopher  Wandes- 
ford,  master  of  the  rolls,  two  members  of 
the  Irish  privy  council  in  whom  he  placed 
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especial  confidence,  and  then  embarked  for 
England. 

The  lord  deputy  found  affairs  in  England 
in  a  worse  condition  than  he  imagined;  for 
the  king  was  paralyzed  at  once  by  weak 
counsels  and  an  empty  treasury.  As  he  had 
now  exhausted  every  other  means  of  raising 
money,  Wentworth  joined  with  Laud  in 
recommending  him  to  try  the  last  resource, 
a  parliament ;  and  the  king  consented,  though 
not  without  reluctance,  to  this  obnoxious 
alternative.  To  meet  immediate  exigencies, 
a  voluntary  contribution  was  at  the  same 
time  set  on  foot,  and  Wentworth  set  the 
example  by  subscribing  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  queen,  by  her  agents, 
obtained  considerable  sums  from  the  Roman 
catholics  in  England.  He  further  recom- 
mended that  a  new  parliament  should  be  im- 
mediately called  in  Ireland,  confident  in  his 
belief  in  the  power  he  possessed  there,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  obtain  considerable 
supplies  for  the  king's  present  necessities. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  sinews  of  war,  he 
gave  his  advice  that  the  king  should  break 
off  all  further  negotiations  with  the  Scottish 
covenanters,  and  proceed  vigorously  to 
hostilities. 

Wentworth  had  now  attained  to  that 
object  of  his  ambition  at  which  he  had  so 
often  clasped  in  vain.  Charles  might  have 
forgotten  past  services,  but  he  had  now 
thrown  himself  into  Wentworth 's  arms,  and 
he  could  not  refuse,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  those  in  which  be  was  now 
placed,  the  honours  which  were  to  seal  his 
devotion,  and  perhaps  purchase  his  own 
safety.  On  the  12th  of  January,  1640,  lord 
Wentworth  was  raised  to  the  rank  and  titles 
of  baron  Raby,  of  Raby  castle,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  earl  of  Strafford.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  elected  a  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  was  invested  with  the  more 
elevated  title  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  had  not  been  given  since  the  death  of 
Elizabeth's  favourite,  the  earl  of  Essex. 
This  title  gave  the  earl  of  Strafford  greater 
liberty  of  absenting  himself  from  his  gov- 
ernment, and  he  forthwith  named  sir  Chris- 
topher Wandesford  as  his  lord  deputy. 

Armed  with  these  new  honours,  Strafford 
hastened  back  to  Ireland  to  meet  the  parlia- 
ment which  had  already  been  assembled  by 
his  directions,  in  the  trust  that  his  presence 
would  secure  such  a  grant  as  must  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  king's  affairs.  He 
was  arrested  at  Beaumaris  by  contrary 
winds,  and  by  a  violent  attack  of  the  gout, 


the  complaint  under  which  he  had  been 
suffering  long  and  severely,  and  which  had 
so  shattered  his  frame  that  he  was  frequently 
under  the  necessity  of  being  carried  about 
in  a  litter.  In  his  hurry  to  reach  Ireland, 
and,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  to  make  shift  to  be 
there  and  back  again  hither  in  good  time," 
the  moment  he  felt  the  attack  approaching, 
he  ordered  that  he  should  be  carried  on 
board  immediately,  fearing  that  if  his 
removal  were  delayed,  the  attack  might 
become  so  severe  as  to  render  it  altogether 
impossible.  He  thus  reached  Dublin  soon 
after  the  middle  of  March,  1640,  just  two 
days  after  the  Irish  parliament  had  assem- 
bled. 

The  lord  lieutenant  found  the  Irish  par- 
liament even  more  subservient  than  he  ex- 
pected.   The  Irish  catholics  were,  indeed, 
not  inclined  to  assist  the  covenanters,  who 
were  their  declared  enemies,  and  the  puritans 
in  Ireland  had  not  yet  assumed  the  courage 
to  act  in  an  avowed  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment.   Lord  Strafford's  designs,  there- 
fore, of  making  Ireland  set  an  example  for 
England,  was  carried  out  without  difficulty. 
He  made  a  personal  address  to  the  house  of 
commons,  told  them  of  the  violence  and 
ingratitude  of  the  Scots,  and  of  the  necessity 
under  which  his  royal  master  stood  of  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  he  ended  by  demanding  six  subsi- 
dies. When  he  had  concluded,  the  principal 
speakers  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons  en- 
tered into  a  sort  of  rivalry  with  each  other 
as  to  who  should  be  most  eager  in  his  sub- 
serviency to  the  crown ;  and  this  was  shown 
chiefly  among  those  of  native  blood.  Some 
of  them  declared,  "  that  as  six  subsidies  were 
granted  the  last  parliament  towards  enabling 
the  king  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  for  the 
occasions  of  his  crown,  and  for  the  better 
settlement  of  the  revenues,  so  at  this  time 
six  or  more  are  fit  to  be  given,  it  being 
apparent  that  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom  are  become  so  nearly  concerned." 
Others,  "  showing  divers  precedents  in  an- 
cient times,  and  among  those  some  whereby 
the  king,  by  a  mandate  from  himself  alone, 
without  a  parliament,  caused  money  and 
goods  to  be  taken  in  Ireland  from  merchants 
and  others  towards  defraying  the  charges  of 
his  expeditions  against  the  Scots  for  the 
defence  of  his  kingdom;  and  those,  having 
enlarged  themselves  in  that  point,  mentioned 
the  abundant  clemency  and  piety  of  his  ma- 
jesty, in  being  so  indulgent  to  his  subjects 
as  to  decline  that  example  of  his  progeni- 
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tors,  and  to  require  aid  of  his  subjects  in  a  \ 

1)arliamentary  way.  Some  of  them  said  that  i 
lis  majesty  should  have  a  fee-simple  of  sub-  1 
sidies  in  their  estates  upon  like  occasions,  i 
Others  of  them,  with  great  cheerfulness,  dc-  i 
clared  that  to  answer  his  majesty's  occasions,  i 
for  the  honour  of  his  person  and  safety  of  < 
his  kingdoms,  it  was  fit  to  be  done,  though  1 
it  were  with  leaving  themselves  nothing  be-  I 
sides  hose  and  doublet.  Some  of  them,  with  ! 
much  earnestness,  after  forward  expressions  1 
of  readiness  towards  advancing  the  business,  i 
concluded  that  as  his  majesty  is  the  best  of  j 
kings  so  his  people  should  strive  to  be  < 
ranked  amongst  the  best  of  subjects."  < 

Such  was  the  character  of  this  debate,  as 
it  is  reported  by  the  Irish  privy  council,  in 
a  statement  sent  to  court  by  order  of  the  ; 
house  ;   and  they  add  : — "  Thus  every  of 
them  seeming  in  a  manner  to  contend  one  ; 
with  another  who  should  show  most  affec- 
tion and  forwardness  to  comply  with  his 
majesty's  occasions;  and  all  of  them  express- 
ing, even  with  passion,  how  much  they 
abhor  and  detest  the  Scotch  covenanters, 
and  how  readily  every  man's  hand  ought 
to  be  laid  to  his  sword,  to  assist  the  king  in 
the  reducing  of  them  by  force  to  the  obe- 
dience and  loyalty  of  subjects,  they  desired, 
that  themselves  and  others  of  this  nation 
might  have  the  honour  to  be  employed  in 
this  expedition,  and  declared,  with  very 
great  demonstrations  of  cheerful  affections, 
that  their  hearts  contained  mines  of  subsidies 
for  his  majesty,  that  twenty  subsidies,  if 
their  abilities  were  equal  with  their  de- 
sires, were  too  little  to  be  given  to  so  sacred 
a  majesty,  from  whose  princely  clemency, 
by  the  ministration  of  the  lord  lieutenant, 
so  many  and  so  gracious  favours  are  con- 
tinually derived  unto  them."    They  pro- 
tested further,  *'  that  the  promises  made 
unto  them  by  his  lordship  the  last  parlia- 
ment on  his  majesty's  behalf,  have  been 
fully  and  effectually  performed  in  all  things 
to  their  comfort  and  contentment ;  that  the 
subjects  of   this  kingdom   are  infinitely 
bound  to  his  majesty,  for  his  gracious  fa- 
vour, in  giving  them  the  first  opportunity 
thus  early  before  others  of  his  subjects,  to 
:  manifest  their  faith  and  loyalty  to  him  ;  and 
in  the  end,  considering  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  and  how  unable  they 
are,  without  too  much  pressure  to  them,  to 
advance  more  at  this  time,  they  humbly 
besought  that,  by  the  lord  lieutenant's  inter- 
position to  his  majesty,  four  subsidies  might 
be  accepted  from  them  at  this  time;  yet 


with  this  declaration  made  by  them,  with  as 
much  demonstration  of  loyalty  as  ever  na- 
tion or  people  expressed  towards  a  king, 
that  if  more  than  these  four  shall  be  requi- 
site, and  the  occasions  of  the  war  continue,  , 
they  will  be  ready  to  grant  more,  and  to  lay 
down  their  persons,  lives,  and  estates,  at  his 
majesty's  feet,  to  further  his  royal  designs 
for  correction  of  the  disordered  factions  in 
Scotland,  and  reducing  them  to  a  right  i 
understanding  of  themselves,  and  for  the  I 
defence  and  safety  of  his  majesty's  kingdoms  j  I 
and  people.    And  they  earnestly  desired  us  i  ' 
of  the  council  then  present,  that  imme-  j 
diately  after  the  rising  of  the  house,  we  \  i 
would  represent  this  from  the  house  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  which  they  did  with  general 
acclamations  and  signs  of  joy  and  content-  l 
ment,  even  to  the  throwing  up  of  their  hats 
and  lifting  up  their  hands." 

Strafford  appears,  at  this  moment,  to  have 
been  totally  unconscious  of  the  frail  ground 
on  which  he  stood,  and  with  a  fatal  want  of 
foresight,  he  seems  to  have  believed  himself 
that  these  extravagant  professions  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  represented  the 
feelings  of  the  Irish  people.     Hence  he 
exulted  over  a  solemn  declaration  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Irish  parliament,  which 
seemed  to  belie  so  signally  the  dark  pre- 
sentiments of  his  enemies,  and  the  repre- 
sentations which  they  had  poured  even  into 
the  royal  ears.    "  Two  considerations,"  he 
said  in  his  letter  to  the  English  minister 
upon  the  proceedings  in  the  Irish  house  of 
commons,  "  I  humbly  offer  thereon.  The 
first  concerns  myself,  and  it  is  my  desire 
his  majesty  will  judge  betwixt  those  that 
have  scandalized  this  government  to  have 
proceeded  with  so  much  severity  as  had 
rendered  me  a  most  hated  person,  indeed  a 
visier  basha,  or  anything  else  that  might  be 
worse,  and  the  humble  assurances  given  by 
me  to  his  majesty  that  this  people  were 
infinitely  satisfied,  and  joyed  under  the 
shadow  of  his  protection  and  justice,  and 
that  they  did  not  distaste  me  so  much  as 
willingly  to  change  me,  or  to  desire  any 
new  deputy  in  my  stead."    These  latter 
words  referred  to  a  paragraph  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  king 
for  having  given  them  Strafford  as  a  gover- 
nor,  and  their  full  approbation  of  the  acts 
of  his  government.     The  lord  lieutenant 
was,  at  this  moment,  equally  short-sighted 
with  regard  to  England,  and  he  underrated 
the  spirit  which  then  pervaded  the  land,  in 
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supposing  that  it  would  be  checked  by  a 
bare  declaration  of  a  parliament  of  Irish- 
men. "  The  second  consideration,"  he  said, 
"  is,  whether  it  were  not  fit  to  read  the 
letter  of  this  council  openly  at  the  board 
there,  and  otherwise  to  publish  as  much  as 
possible  the  forwardness  of  this  people  to 
serve  his  majesty  in  this  great  strait  of 
his  affairs,  which  with  words  you  cannot 
express  to  such  a  height  as  really  it  was  by 
them  assented,  and  will,  I  am  confident,  by 
these  be  performed ;  for  it  may  perchance 
kindle  an  emulation  in  those  there,  and, 
sure  I  am,  make  the  covenanters  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  ill-affected  in  your  English 
parliament,  if  any  such  there  be,  less  petu- 
lant and  peevish  than  you  might  otherwise 
find  them." 

The  lords  showed  the  same  spirit  of  loyalty 
as  the  commons,  and,  at  the  motion  of  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  they  passed  a  resolution  to 
congratulate  the  lower  house  on  the  temper 
it  had  shown  in  this  pressing  emergency,  and 
to  signify  the  desire  that  both  houses  should 
join  in  the  intended  declaration.  They  pro- 
posed to  appoint  a  conference  for  agreeing 
to  some  common  form  to  be  made  the  joint 
act  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture. The  commons,  however,  became  sud- 
denly jealous  of  their  privileges;  it  was 
their  sole  right  to  grant  money ;  and  they  re- 
fused their  concurrence  in  any  common 
form  which  would  seem  to  imply  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  upper  house  had 
shared  in  the  merit  of  the  grant.  But  the 
lords  determined  not  to  be  behind  them  in 
professions  of  zeal  and  attachment,  and  they 
published  a  separate  declaration  of  their  de- 
votion to  the  royal  cause,  similar  in  substance 
to  that  of  the  house  of  commons.  The 
hostility  they  professed  towards  the  puri- 
tans was  exhibited  in  other  acts,  and  espe- 
cially in  their  proceedings  against  the  bishop 
of  Killala.  This  prelate  was  a  Scottish  puri- 
tan, who  had  been  tempted  to  conformity  by 
the  prospect  of  promotion,  and  had  in  con- 
sequence obtained  an  Irish  bishopric.  His 
principles,  however,  seem  to  have  been  un- 
changed, and  he  was  provoked  by  the  writ- 
ings of  a  clergyman  of  his  diocese  to  defend 
publicly  the  conduct  of  the  covenanters. 
The  lords  resolved  that  no  writ  of  summons 
should  be  issued  to  this  spiritual  peer,  and 
they  proposed  to  pass  the  censure  of  the 
house  upon  him  for  his  disloyalty  ;  but  the 
government  had  interfered,  and  he  was 
arrested,  subjected  to  a  fine,  and  formally 
deprived. 


Strafford  had  now  little  left  but  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  success  of  his  en- 
deavours to  serve  the  crown.  He  proceoded 
to  raise  an  Irish  army  of  eight  thousand  foot 
and  a  thousand  horse,  which  were  to  assem- 
ble at  Carrickfergus,  ready  to  be  transported 
into  England  ;  and  then  leaving  his  deputy 
and  friend,  sir  Christopher  Wandesford, 
to  collect  the  subsidies,  and  continue  the 
levies  of  soldiers,  which  were  made  without 
difficulty,  he  hastened  over  to  England,  still 
exulting  in  what  he  believed,  or  pretended 
to  believe,  to  be  the  temper  of  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland.  "  In  few  words,"  he 
wrote  from  ship-board  to  secretary  "Winde- 
bank,  "  I  have  left  that  people  as  fully 
satisfied,  and  as  well  affected  to  nis  majesty's 

fterson  and  service,  as  can  possibly  be  wished 
or,  notwithstanding  the  philosophy  of  some 
amongst  you  there  in  the  court,  who  must 
needs  have  it  believed,  true  or  false,  that 
that  people  are  infinitely  distasted  with  the 
present  government,  and  hating  of  me,  which 
error  I  can  very  easily  remit  unto  them, 
considering,  that  thereby  the  truth  will  be 
more  clearly  understood  unto  all,  and  in 
conclusion  the  shame  fall  upon  themselves." 
He  adds,  "  and  this  I  am  able  to  assure  his 
majesty,  that  I  find  the  people  as  forward  to 
venture  their  persons,  as  they  have  been  to 
open  their  purses,  and  enlarge  their  engage- 
ments towards  the  instant  occasion,  infin- 
itely disdaining  his  majesty  should  be  so 
insolently  proceeded  with,  and  unworthily 
provoked  by  those  covenanters:  to  which 
only  1  will  add  thus  much  (if  truth  may  be 
spoken  without  offence  to  such  as  would 
have  it  thought  to  be  otherwise),  that  not 
only  the  standing  officers  and  soldiers  of  that 
army,  but  the  Irishry  themselves  also,  will 
go  (to  speak  modestly)  as  willingly  and 
gladly  under  my  command,  as  of  any  other 
English  subject  whatsoever." 

After  encountering  a  violent  storm  at  sea, 
Strafford  reached  Chester  on  the  5th  of 
April,  where  he  was  detained  some  days  by 
a  severe  attack  of  the  gout.  He,  however, 
reached  London  about  the  middle  of  that 
month,  to  present  himself  before  the  English 
parliament,  which  had  met  on  the  13th,  and 
he  acquainted  them  with  the  zeal  which  the 
Irish  parliament  had  shown  in  the  king's 
cause,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
had  granted  their  money,  confident  as  before 
that  this  statement  would  have  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  English  commons.  But  here 
he  was  signally  mistaken  ;  the  English  com- 
mons looked  only  to  their  own  precedent]*, 
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and  they  proceeded  in  such  an  alarming 
I  spirit  to  rip  open  the  misdeeds  of  their 
rulers  during  the  interval  since  a  parlia- 
ment had  met,  that  after  a  session  of  about 
three  weeks  the  king  dissolved  his  parlia- 
ment in  an  ill-humour,  without  having  ob- 
tained supplies  or  any  assistance  in  his 
necessities. 

The  example  of  the  English  parliament 
had  far  greater  effect  in  Ireland  than  Irish 
subserviency  had  produced  in  this  country, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  English  popular  party 
seems  to  nave  been  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  neighbouring  island.  When 
the  Irish  parliament  met  again  in  the  month 
of  June,  its  temper  was  entirely  changed. 
This  may  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to 
the  absence  of  the  numerous  military  offi- 
cers, who  had  obtained  seats  by  the  govern- 
ment influence,  and  who  were  now  called  to 
their  duty  by  the  threatened  hostilities  in 
the  north ;  but  a  better  reason  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  popular  parties  in  the  two 
countries  had  been  in  close  communication, 
and  the  boldness  of  the  English  leaders  had 
communicated  itself  -to  their  friends  on  the 
:  other  side  of  the  channel.  The  puritans 
and  recusants  had  suddenly  joined  in  a  reso- 
lute opposition  to  Strafford's  government. 
People  universally  complained  of  the  bur- 
then of  the  subsidies,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  levied,  and  a  combination 
was  formed  throughout  Ireland  to  prevent 
their  collection,  until  parliament  should 
settle  a  new  manner  of  taxation.  This  sub- 
ject, and  another  equally  popular,  the  in- 
come of  the  clergy,  were  brought  before  the 
house  of  commons,  which  proceeded  to  a 
measure  for  diminishing  the  latter;  and 
they  passed  a  resolution  that  the  late  grant 
of  four  subsidies  had  been  enormous  and 
oppressive,  and  they  virtually  declared 
Strafford's  mode  of  assessing  the  subsidies  to 
be  unjust  and  unconstitutional.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  king's  great  necessities,  with 
many  professions  of  loyalty  and  attachment, 
they  consented  that  the  first  of  the  four  sub- 
sidies should  be  levied  according  to  the  in- 
structions issued  by  the  lord  deputy  under 


Strafford's  direction ;  but  they  declared  that 
this  was  not  to  be  construed  into  a  prece-  1 
dent,  and  they  ordered  that  the  other  three 
should  be  collected  in  "  a  moderate,  equal, 
and  parliamentary  manner."  • 

Sir  Christopher  Wandesford  appears  to 
have  been  paralyzed  by  this  sudden  out- 
burst of  popular  spirit,  and  to  have  yielded 
to  all  that  was  demanded.    But  when  the 
intelligence  reached  the  ears  of  the  king, 
who  had  reckoned  so  confidently  on  the  sub- 
missive obedience  of  his  Irish  subjects,  he  i 
could  not  conceal  his  mortification  and  rage  I  ' 
at  being  thus  stinted  in  his  supplies.  He 
gave  vent  to  a  strong  expression  of  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  parlia-  j 
ment,  and  sent  orders  to  tear  out  from  the  j 
journals  the  leaf  which  contained  the  resolu-  ; 
tion  of  the  house  of  commons  relating  to  the 
subsidies,  and  these  orders  were  executed  by 
the  lord  deputy.  But  the  commons  had  now 
gone  too  far  to  retrace  their  steps,  and, 
unintitnidatcd  by  this  peevish  exhibition  of 
royal  displeasure,  their  leaders  entered  into 
communication  with  the  discontented  party, 
and  united  with  them  in  their  hatred  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford  as  the  great  agent  and  sup- 
porter of  the  arbitrary  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  they  were  exerting  themselves 
to  overthrow.     The  Irish  commons  now 
began  to  deliberate  more  freely,  and  they 
drew  up  a  bold  statement  of  the  grievances 
and  oppressions  under  which  they  had  suf- 
fered during  Wentworth's  administration. 
The  upper  house  joined  in  this  act,  and  a 
select  committee  of  sixteen  was  appointed 
to  lay  this  remonstrance  before  the  king. 
The  representatives  of  the  upper  house  in  ( 
this  committee  (though  it  does  not  appear  | 
that  they  acted  in  it  by  direct  order  of  the  ! 
house)  were  lords  Gormanstown,  Kilmallock, 
Costello,  and  Baltinglass.    Thus  were  dissi- 
pated in  a  moment  all  lord  Strafford's  asser- 
tions of  the  attachment  of  the  Irish  to  his 
own  government. 

*  We  may  judge  of  the  exorbitance  and  oppress  ve 
character  of  these  levies,  from  the  statement  that  one 
year's  assessment  on  the  earl  of  Cork  amounted  to 
three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds. 
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ORD  STRAFFORD 
was  meanwhile  ar- 
rested at  York  by  the 
combined  sufferings 
of  the  gout  and  the 
stone,  and  the  king, 
satisfied  that  he  alone 
knew  how  to  manage 
an  Irish  parliament,  and  alarmed  beyond 
measure  at  the  threatening  aspect  which  the 
affairs  of  that  country  had  taken,  waited  for 
his  recovery  with  impatience,  that  he  might 
return  to  Dublin  to  curb  the  unquiet  spirits 
who  were  there  in  the  ascendant,  But  the 
die  of  Charles's  fortunes  was  now  thrown, 
and  his  embarrasments  followed  each  other 
with  such  unexpected  rapidity,  that  for  a 
moment  the  affairs  of  Ireland  sunk  into 
comparative  insignificance.  The  sudden  and 
ill-tempered  dissolution  of  the  English  par- 
liament was  an  act  of  fatal  rashness,  which 
increased  the  general  discontent  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  in  his  progress  to  the 
north  the  king  was  beset  with  petitions  to 
call  another.  He  had  made  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  general  of  his  army  of 
the  north,  with  lord  Strafford  as  lieutenant- 
general,  and  at  the  last  moment,  sickness, 
as  it  was  said,  but  combined  with  distaste 
for  the  service,  left  Northumberland  unable 
to  take  the  field,  and  the  chief  command 
devolved  upon  Strafford.  It  was  thus  im- 
possible for  him  to  return  to  Ireland  until 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  and  he  had 
reached  Darlington  on  his  way  to  assume 
the  command,  on  the  29th  of  August,  when 
he  met  the  intelligence  of  the  disaster  at 
Newbourne,  and  the  occupation  of  New- 
castle by  the  Scots.  He  hastened  back  to 
the  king  at  York,  and  he  found  Charles  in 
the  greatest  distress,  surrounded  by  perils, 
and  with  an  army  which  was  itself  disaf- 
fected to  his  person.  Strafford  still  recom- 
mended bold  councils,  and,  as  there  had  yet 
taken  place  no  cessation  of  arms,  he  re- 
newed hostilities  with  success  in  an  action 
of  little  importance.  He  would,  at  the  last 
moment,  have  brought  over  the  army  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  it  was  now  too  late.  The  trea- 
sury was  already  exhausted ;  the  English 
vol..  i.  4  o 


soldiers,  who  had  no  inclination  to  this  un- 
popular war,  were  unpaid  and  mutinous ; 
and  even  the  nobility  were  dissatisfied. 
Every  step  the  king  took  gave  rise  to  new 
clamours,  and  then  all  fell  with  double 
weight  on  the  hated  name  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  king's 
chief  adviser  and  ruler  in  his  arbitrary  acts, 
and  who  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  the 
grand  incendiary.  The  Irish  army  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  catholics,  though  the  offi- 
cers were  protestants;  and  it  was  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  lord  lieutenant  designed 
to  bring  over  an  army  of  papists  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  king's  good  subjects ;  Irish 
officers  had  served  in  the  battle  of  New- 
bourne,  and  it  was  a  catholic  officer  who  had 
commanded  the  English  in  the  last  act  of 
hostility  against  the  Scots.  Awed  by  the 
storm  which  seemed  ready  to  break  over  his 
head,  Strafford  at  last  bowed  before  the 
popular  feeling ;  the  treaty  of  Ripon  fol- 
lowed, and  the  king  found  himself  at  last 
obliged  to  call  that  memorable  parliament 
which  gave  him  no  rest  till  it  had  torn  the 
sceptre  from  his  hands.  The  petitions  for 
a  parliament  were  combined  with  such 
strong  expressions  of  apprehension  of  the 
popish  army  which  had  been  raised  in  Ire- 
land, that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send 
orders  for  disbanding  it ;  but,  as  money  had 
not  yet  been  brought  into  the  treasury  to 
discharge  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers'  pay, 
this  could  not  immediately  be  done. 

Meanwhile  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
became  more  violent  in  its  spirit,  as  the  agi- 
tation increased  in  England.  The  celebrated 
remonstrance  of  grievances  had  been  passed 
tumultuously  and  hastily,  without  discussion. 
It  consisted  of  sixteen  articles,  and  began  by 
speaking  of  the  recent  flourishing  state  of 
Ireland,  reminding  the  king  of  the  liberal 
grants  which  he  had  received  from  his  Irish 
subjects,  and  appealing  to  magna  charta 
and  other  statutes,  which  consecrated  their 
rights  equally  with  those  of  Englishmen.  It 
then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  grievances 
which  they  had  undergone  during  the  pre- 
sent government.  A  general  decay  of  trade 
was  represented  to  have  taken  place,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  new  and  illegal  raising  of 
the  book  of  rates  and  impositions.  It  was 
complained  that  civil  causes  and  contro- 
versies had,  contrary  to  law  and  magna 
charta,  been  decided  arbitrarily  by  the 
chief  governor  at  the  council  table,  and  that 
in  the  courts,  law  had  been  perverted  by 
the  judges  in  order  to  gratify  the  court. 
Another  subject  of  complaint  was  the  de- 
nial of  the  graces,  and  especially  of  the 
statute  of  limitation.  Among  other  griev- 
ances were  the  cruel  punishments  employed 
to  repress  the  freedom  of  speech  and  writ- 
ing ;  the  great  powers  of  the  high  court  of 
commission,  which  had  been  established  at 
Dublin,  in  imitation  of  the  similar  court, 
established  in  England  by  Laud,  and  of 
other  tyrannical  tribunals;  the  want  of  secu- 
rity for  persona  and  property,  arising  from 
the  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  such 
courts;  the  vast  increase  of  monopolies;  and 
the  exorbitance  of  the  clergy. 

This  remonstrance,  which  was  a  general 
and  severe  condemnation  of  lord  Strafford's 
Irish  administration,  was  to  be  presented  to 
the  lord  deputy,  Wandesford,  and  it  con- 
cluded with  the  request  that,  if  he  were 
unwilling  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  he 
would  allow  their  committee  to  proceed  to 
England,  in  order  to  lay  it  before  the  king. 
The  lord  deputy  was  confounded  and  in- 
timidated at  these  bold  proceedings  of  the 
commons,  and  he  attempted  to  satisfy  them 
with  evasive  answers,  in  order  to  gain  time 
for  further  communication  with  the  lord 
lieutenant.  He  was  suspected  of  having 
secretly  employed  persons  to  erase  from  the 
journal-book  of  the  house  of  commons,  in- 
structions that  had  been  agreed  upon  prepa- 
ratory to  a  formal  impeachment  of  the  earl 
of  Strafford.  He  now  pursued  indirect  steps 
to  hinder  the  agenta  of  parliament  from  pass- 
ing over  to  England,  and  when  he  found 
that  he  was  not  successful,  and  that  they 
were  determined  to  go  through  with  their 
work,  he  prohibited  them  on  their  allegi- 
ance from  leaving  Ireland.  Undeterred, 
however,  by  the  lord  deputy's  commands, 
they  all  succeeded  in  putting  to  sea,  and 
landed  at  different  English  ports ;  and 
Wandesford  was  left  to  use  the  only  means 
in  his  power  of  preventing  further  mischief, 
by  proroguing  the  parliament. 

When  the  Irish  agents  reached  London, 
instead  of  laying  their  remonstrance  before 
the  king,  according  to  their  public  directions, 
they  immediately  placed  themselves  in  close 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  the  po- 
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pular  party  there.  The  long  parliament, 
which  met  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1640. 
had  entered  upon  its  deliberations,  and  the 
whole  country  was  in  an  indescribable  state 
of  agitation. 

The  carl  of  Strafford  must  now  have  had 
his  eyes  fully  opened  to  the  danger  which 
menaced  him.  Throughout  his  bold  course 
he  seems  to  have  laboured  under  an  involun- 
tary apprehension  of  the  fate  to  which  it 
was  leading  him,  and  in  his  momenta  of  pas- 
sionate violence,  when  his  plans  met  with 
any  opposition,  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  the  personal  responsibility  of  his 
conduct  on  "  the  peril  of  his  head,"  or  "the 
peril  of  his  life,"  and  in  presence  of  that 
peril  he  now  stood.  Conscious  of  this,  and 
of  the  load  of  popular  hatred  under  which 
he  laboured,  the  earl  would  willingly  have 
absented  himself  from  the  present  parlia- 
ment, and  he  begged  of  the  king  to  allow 
him  to  withdraw  to  his  government  of  Ire- 
land, or  at  least  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  army  in  Yorkshire.  But  Charles  had 
less  real  regard  to  the  earl's  safety  than  to 
his  own  necessities;  and  he  was  anxious  at 
this  critical  moment  to  profit  by  the  coun- 
sels of  one  who  had  proved  his  abilities 
and  his  attachment  to  the  throne.  He  re- 
fused to  listen  to  his  fears,  and  urged  him 
to  hasten  to  London,  where  he  claimed  hit 
assistance,  promising  him  under  his  hand 
that  parliament  should  not  touch  a  hair  of 
his  head. 

The  earl  obeyed  the  king's  call,  but  he 
had  no  sooner  reached  London  than  he  saw 
that  his  fears  had  been  well  grounded.  The 
moment  he  was  known  to  nave  taken  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  lords  the  threatened 
attack  was  announced.  On  the  1 1th  of 
November  the  house  of  commons  sat  with 
closed  doors,  and  Pyra  rose  to  move  a 
formal  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, and  went  through  oil  the  heads  of 
accusation,  which  embodied  the  hatred  of 
three  kingdoms;  Ireland,  for  his  harsh  gov- 
ernment; Scotland,  for  his  hostility;  and 
England,  for  his  support  of  arbitrary  power. 
Pym  was  ably  seconded  by  sir  John  Clot- 
worthy,  an  Irish  knight  whose  hatred  of 
Strafford  had  procured  him  a  seat  in  the 
English  parliament,  and  sir  John  Hotham; 
and  a  formal  resolution  was  passed  to  pre- 
sent articles  of  impeachment  against  the 
obnoxious  minister  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords. 

Nearly  the  whole  house  of  commons  fol- 
lowed Pym  to  the  lords,  to  present  their 
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impeachment,  and  demand  that  the  earl  of 
Stratford  should  be  immediately  brought  to 
trial.  It  appears,  that  even  among  the 
peers,  his  friends  were  not  numerous,  for 
his  proud  and  haughty  manners  had  given 
disgust  to  many  of  the  old  nobility,  and 
when  the  deputation  of  the  commons  had 
departed,  the  lords  closed  their  doors,  and 
proceeded  to  deliberate  on  this  unexpected 
motion  with  no  kindly  feelings  towards  the 
accused.  Stratford  was  in  consultation  with 
the  king,  when  a  friend  carried  him  intelli- 
gence of  what  was  going  on  in  the  house  of 
lords.  He  hastened  thither,  and  finding  the 
doors  closed,  called  rudely  for  admission, 
upon  which  it  was  opened  by  Maxwell,  the 
keeper  of  the  black  rod.  The  earl,  "  with  a 
proud  gloomy  countenance,"  was  making 
tor  the  place  which  he  usually  occupied  as 
the  king's  principal  minister  and  adviser, 
when  the  lords  bid  him  "void  the  house," 
and  he  returned  in  confusion  to  the  door,  to 
wait  there  the  orders  of  his  peers.  The 
lords  then  consulted,  and  he  was  formally 
called  in,  and,  as  he  continued  to  show  a 
proud  bearing,  he  was  ordered  to  kneel,  and 
in  that  humble  position  received  the  de- 
cision of  the  house.  He  was  then  informed 
of  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him  by  the  house  of  commons,  and 
delivered  as  a  prisoner  to  the  keeper  of  the 
black  rod.  When  he  offered  to  speak,  he 
was  peremptorily  commanded  t©  leave  the 
house  without  saying  a  word. 

In  the  outer  room  he  found  Maxwell,  the 
keeper  of  the  black  rod,  who  required  him 
rs  his  prisoner  to  deliver  up  his  sword,  and 
then  cried  with  a  loud  voice  for  his  man  to 
"  carry  my  lord  lieutenant's  sword."  The 
rest  of  this  strange  scene  may  be  told  in  the ; 
words  of  the  eye-witness  (apparently)  who 
has  left  us  the  only  notes  of  it,  and  who 
tells  us,  that  after  Strafford  had  given  up  his 
sword,  "  he  makes  through  a  number  of 
people  towards  his  coach  ;  all  gazing,  no 
man  capping  to  him,  before  whom,  that 
morning,  the  greatest  of  England  would 
have  stood  discovered  (uncovered),  all  cry- 
ing, 'what  is  the  matter?'  He  said,  'a 
small  matter,  1  warrant  you.'  They  replied, 
'yes,  indeed,  high  treason  is  a  small  matter!' 
Coming  to  the  place  where  he  expected  his 
conch,  it  was  not  there;  so  he  behoved  to 
return  that  same  way,  through  a  world  of 
gazing  people.  When,  at  last,  he  had  found 
his  coach,  and  was  entering,  James  Max- 
well told  him,  'your  lordship  is  my  prisoner, 
and  must  go  in  my  coach.'"    And  the  earl 


was  thus  carried  as  a  state  prisoner  to  the 
tower  of  London. 

Sir  George  Radcliffe,  Strafford's  intimate 
friend,  was  also  accused  of  high  treason,  and 
conveyed  a  prisoner  from  Ireland;  and  arch- 
bishop Laud,  who  was  Strafford's  chief  sup- 
port in  the  ministry,  soun  followed  him  to 
the  Tower.  These  astonishing  events  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  effect  in  Ireland, 
and  they  were  said  to  have  contributed  to 
the  death  of  the  lord  deputy,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wandesford,  who  expired  suddenly 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Ireland  was 
now  absolutely  without  a  governor,  and  the 
Irish  committee,  which  was  resident  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  now  assumed  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  political  movements  of  the 
day,  seized  upon  the  occasion  for  trying 
their  power.  The  king  was  strongly  advised 
by  the  earl  of  Strafford,  whom  he  still  con- 
sulted, to  give  the  government  of  Ireland  to 
the  earl  of  Orinond,  as  a  protestant  noble- 
man who  was  devoted  to  the  king's  person 
and  opposed  to  the  two  violent  parties, 
catholic  as  well  as  puritan ;  but  this  advice, 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Irish  committee, 
which  the  king  now  thought  it  his  interest 
to  conciliate,  was  overruled ;  and,  instead  of 
a  lord  deputy,  who  would  be  impartial  be- 
tween them,  Charles  imagined  that  he 
should  flatter  both  parties  by  appointing 
two  lords  justices;  lord  Dillon,  a  zealous 
royalist,  and  sir  William  Parsons,  who  was 
equally  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to 
the  faction  of  the  puritans.  The  Irish  com- 
mittee immediately  protested  against  the 
appointment  of  lord  Dillon,  and  the  king 
soon  wearied  by  their  clamour,  agreed  to 
appoint  two  violent  puritans,  but  otherwise 
men  of  no  great  abilities,  sir  William  Par- 
sons and  sir  John  Borlase,  to  govern  Ire- 
land with  the  title  of  lords  justices. 

The  compliance  of  the  king  in  this  case 
gave  encouragement  to  the  Irish  committee 
to  make  further  demands,  which  were 
equally  successful.  The  king  consented  to 
send  orders  to  Ireland  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  should  not  be  molested  for 
quitting  the  island  without  licence;  and  that 
the  leaf  which  had  been  torn  from  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Irish  commons,  should  be  re- 
placed. He  agreed  that  the  subsidies  should 
be  assessed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
their  house ;  that  all  the  king's  correspon- 
dence with  his  ministers  in  Ireland  should 
be  entered  in  the  signet  office,  open  to  be 
inspected  or  copied  by  every  subject;  and 
that  all  who  had  any  complaint  to  make 
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against  an  order  or  decree,  should  have 
copies  of  records,  certificates,  orders  of 
council,  public  letters,  or  other  entries 
necessary  for  the  due  declaration  of  their 
grievances. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Irish  parliament 
had  again  assembled,  and  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance had  been  increased  by  the  success  of 
the  Irish  committees  in  London,  and  by  the 
example  of  the  English  parliament.  They 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  and  lay  open 
grievances,  and  to  seek  their  redress;  and 
they  petitioned  the  crown  for  new  privileges 
and  securities.    The  committees  in  London 
were  more  openly  acknowledged  by  both 
houses,  and  a  public  assessment  was  voted 
to  support  them  there.    Among  the  new 
laws   for  which  they  were   instructed  to 
apply,  was  a  bill  for  the  further  explanation 
of  Poynings'  law,  which  they  had  begun  to 
look  upon  with  some  jealousy,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  ofl 
their  governors.    The  Irish  house  of  lords 
had  now  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  commons, 
with  whom  they  joined  cordially  in  their 
various  petitions  and  protests.    One  of  the 
latter  was  directed  especially  against  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  now  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
Tower.    This  nobleman  had  exulted  in  the 
magnificent  encomium  passed  upon  him  in 
the  bill  of  subsidies,  as  a  proof  of  the  gen- 
eral satisfaction  of  the  Irish  under  his  gov- 
ernment, and  this  still  remained  a  written 
testimony  in  his  favour.     The  house  of 
commons  now  affected  to  look  upon  this 
clause  as  the  work  of  a  mere  cabal,  and  they 
proceeded  to  inquire  after  the  secret  con- 
trivers of  it.    They  drew  up  a  protest  to  be 
sent  over  to  their  committee  in  Loudon,  in 
which  they  declared  that  it  had  been  surrep- 
titiously inserted  in  their  bill,  either  by  the 
lord  lieutenant,  or  by  his  agent;  that,  under 
the  influence  of  strong  representations  of 
the  king's  pressing  necessities,  they  had  not 
opposed  the  fraud,  lest  the  service  of  the 
crown  might  suffer  by  the  rejection  of  the 
bill;  and  that  the  matter  of  this  preamble 
was  entirely  false,  inasmuch  as  the  Irish 
nation  had,  in  truth,  been  oppressed  and 
impoverished  by  Strafford's  administration. 
The  committee  were  instructed  to  petition 
the  king  for  a  bill  to  erase  this  preamble 
from  their  records;  and  this  was  coupled 
with  the  request  that,  in  future,  neither 
Strafford,  nor  any  of  his  agents  or  ministers, 
should  be  employed  in  Irish  affairs.  In 
spite  of  a  wHrm  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  earl  of  Ormoud,  lord  Digby,  and  other 


peers  who  were  devoted  to  the  crown,  the 
upper  house  determined  to  join  in  this 
protest. 

This  step  was  followed  by  another  no  less 
decisive  as  to  the  temper  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament. The  commons  drew  up  a  catalogue 
of  their  grievances,  which  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  king  through  their  agents  in 
London,  and  which  consisted  of  eighteen 
articles.  The  lords  complained  that  the 
nobility  were  overrated  in  the  subsidies, 
that  some  of  them  were  detained  in  prison, 
although  not  impeached  of  any  capital 
offence,  and  that  none  were  allowed  to  be 
absent  from  the  house  without  leaving  his 
proxy  with  some  lord  named  by  the  chief 
governor.  They  further  complained,  that 
peers  voted  in  their  house  in  consequence 
of  new  titles  of  honour,  without  possessing 
any  lands  or  property  in  the  kingdom;  and 
that  they  were  not  allowed  without  special 
licence,  to  repair  to  England,  to  lay  their 
petitions  before  the  throne.  The  complaints 
of  the  commons  were  directed  Against  the 
grievous  discouragement  of  trade  by  heavy 
impositions,  against  monopolies,  and  against 
the  decision  of  civil  causes,  and  the  creating 
letters  patent,  by  extra-judicial  opinions  at 
the  council-board.  They  protested  against 
the  denial  of  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  limi- 
tation to  the  Irish  subjects,  and  the  uncon- 
stitutional influence  of  ministers  in  parlia- 
ment. And  they  petitioned  that  sundry  of 
the  graces  which  they  had  bought  of  the 
king  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  of 
which  they  had  been  defrauded  under  the 
earl  of  Strafford's  administration,  might  pass 
into  acts  of  parliament ;  that  a  general  par- 
don might  be  granted,  free  from  captious 
provisos,  which  destroyed  its  efficiency ;  and, 
that  in  future,  the  nobility  of  Ireland  might 
be  preferred  in  all  promotions  to  offices  of 
trust  and  honour. 

The  commons  displayed  much  more  una- 
nimity in  these  proceedings  than  was  exhib- 
ited in  the  house  of  lords,  where  the  earl  of 
Ormond  and  other  zealous  royalists  opposed 
the  popular  measures  with  warmth,  and  they 
were  not  adopted  without  violent  discussion. 
This  struggle  of  parties  was  relieved  from 
time  to  time  with  a  personal  question  or  a 
dispute  about  privileges.  When  the  Irish 
house  of  lords  had  agreed  to  the  declaration 
of  grievances,  the  bishop  of  Meath  moved 
that  the  names  of  the  npirituaJ  lords,  who, 
it  appears,  had  all  voted  against  it,  should 
be  omitted  in  the  signatures  to  be  attached 
to  it.    The  question  was  referred  to  the 
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judges,  who  decided  that  the  act  of  the  ma- 
jority must  be  considered  as  the  act  of  all 
the  orders  which  composed  the  house  of 
peers;  and  the  declaration  of  grievances, 
having  duly  passed  the  houses,  was  sent  to 
the  committee  of  the  house  of  lords  in  Lon- 
don, to  be  by  them  laid  before  the  king. 

Questions  of  privilege  also  arose  between 
the  parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Per* 
sons  in  Ireland,  who  had  been,  or  thought 
they  had  been  the  objects  of  individual  acta 
of  injustice  under  Strafford's  government, 
imagined  that  they  would  obtain  a  more 
speedy  and  certain  remedy  by  laying  their 
complaints  before  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons. In  one  of  these  cases  a  complaint 
was  made  of  a  prescribed  illegal  sentence 
given  in  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Ardagli. 
The  English  commons  summoned  the  Irish 
prelate  to  attend  before  them;  but  the  Irish 
peers  resented  this  infringement  of  their 
privileges,  and  made  a  spirited  remonstrance 
to  the  English  legislature,  which  appears  to 
have  met  with  a  better  reception  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  expected,  from  the  de- 
sire of  the  English  commons  to  conciliate 
their  Irish  brethren. 

The  Irish  commons  were  in  the  meantime 
occupied  with  a  searching  inquiry  into  the 
abuses  and  illegal  practices  during  lord 
Strafford's  administration,  and  they  visited 
with  severe  censures  the  numerous  devia- 
tions of  that  governor  from  the  direct  line  of 
constitutional  liberty.  At  last  the  house  drew 
up  the  results  of  their  inquiries  in  the  shape 
of  a  series  of  questions  to  be  proposed  for 
the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  judges; 
they  related  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
chief  governor  and  privy  council  in  bearing 
and  determining  civil  causes ;  to  the  legality 
of  monopolies,  and  the  punishments  inflicted 
on  those  who  infringed  them ;  to  the  legal 
force  of  proclamations  or  acts  of  state;  to 
the  legality  of  establishing  martial  law  in 
time  of  peace;  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
exchequer,  castle  chamber  (star  chamber), 
and  other  courts;  to  the  collation  and 
powers  of  deans  and  other  dignitaries ;  to  the 
censures  and  severe  punishment*  which  had 
been  passed  upon  jurors;  and  to  the  legality 
of  quo  ■warranto  proceedings;  and  to  some 
other  grievances.  When  these  questions 
were  presented  for  the  approval  of  the  upper 
house,  a  declaration  was  attached  to  them, 
stating  that,  "  Inasmuch  as  the  subjects  of 
this  kingdom  arc  free,  loyal,  and  dutiful 
subjects  to  his  most  excellent  majesty,  their 
natural  liege  lord  and  king,  and  to  be  gov-  j 


emed  only  by  the  common  laws  of  England 
and  statutes  in  force  in  this  kingdom,  in  the 
same  manner  and  form  as  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects of  the  kingdom  of  England  are,  and 
ought  to  be  governed  by  the  same  common 
Laws  and  statutes  of  force  in  that  kingdom, 
which  of  right  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
do  challenge  and  make  their  protestation 
to  be  their  birthright  and  best  inheritance; 
yet  inasmuch  as  the  unlawful  actions  and 
proceedings  of  some  of  his  majesty's  officers 
and  ministers  of  justice,  of  late  years  intro- 
duced and  practised  in  this  kingdom,  did 
lead  to  the  infringing  and  violation  of  the 
laws,  liberties,  and  freedom  of  the  said 
subjects  of  this  kingdom,  contrary  to  his 
majesty's  royal  and  pious  intentions :  there- 
fore the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  in 
parliament  assembled,  not  for  any  doubt 
or  ambiguity  which  may  be  conceived  or 
thought  of,  for,  or  concerning  the  premises, 
nor  of  the  ensuing  questions,  but  for  mani- 
festation and  declaration  of  a  clear  truth, 
and  of  the  said  laws  and  statutes  already 
planted,  and  for  many  ages  past  settled  in 
this  kingdom,  the  said  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  do  therefore  pray  that  the  house 
of  lords  may  be  pleased  to  command  the 
judges  of  this  kingdom  forthwith  to  declare 
in  writing  their  resolutions  of  and  unto  the 
ensuing  questions,  and  subscribe  the  same." 
The  lords  had,  however,  now  slackened  a  lit- 
tle in  their  zeal,  and  the  earl  of  Oriuond  stood 
forth  unflinchingly  in  defence  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  A  question  of  privilege  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  delaying  the  consideration 
of  the  queries ;  and,  when  the  judges  asked 
for  time  to  prepare  their  answers,  he  sup- 
ported their  demand.  He  further  prevailed 
upon  the  lords  to  resolve  that  the  judges 
should  not  be  compelled  to  answer  such  of 
the  queries  as  concerned  the  king's  prerog- 
ative or  were  contrary  to  their  oath  of  of- 
fice, and  that,  with  regard  to  the  rest,  they 
should  be  allowed  till  Easter  term  to  pre- 
pare their  answer.  The  commons,  who  ex- 
pected that  the  parliament  would  soon  be 
prorogued,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  other  house,  and,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  the  slow  decision  of  the  judges,  they 
sent  over  their  queries  to  tlu-ir  committee  in 
London,  with  directions  to  lay  thorn  before 
the  English  parliament.  They  then  imitated 
this  latter  body  in  impeaching  of  high  trea- 
son four  of  lord  Strafford's  creatures,  the 
lord  chancellor  (sir  Richard  Bolton),  Brain- 
hall,  bishop  of  Derry,  the  chief  justice  of 
the  common  pleas  (sir  Gerrurd  Lowther), 
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and  sir  George  Radcliffe ;  which  led  to 
another  dispute  with  the  house  of  lords. 
This  and  the  impeachments  were  for  a 
moment  put  an  end  to  by  a  prorogation. 
The  charges  brought  against  the  four  indi- 
viduals included  in  the  impeachment  were, 
that  they  had  traitorously  contrived  and  ex- 
ercised an  illegal  and  tyrannical  government 
in  Ireland,  by  the  countenance  and  assist- 
ance of  Thomas  earl  of  Strafford;  that  they 
had  assumed  a  royal  power  over  the  proper- 

i  ties,  persons,  and  liberties  of  the  subjects, 

i  pronounced  unjust  decrees  and  extra-judicial 
opinions,  and  illegally  and  traitorously  ru- 
ined his  majesty's  liege  people  by  infamous 
and  cruel  punishments;  and  that  they  had 
subverted  the  rights  of  parliament  and  the 
ancient  course  of  parliamentary  proceedings. 

The  career  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  was 
now  advancing  rapidly  towards  an  end,  and 
he  at  length  found  the  emptiness  of  the  pro- 
mises of  kings.    On  the  22nd  of  March  this 

;  remarkable  man  was  brought  to  his  trial  in 
Westminster  hall,  where,  alone  against  a 
multitude  of  enemies,  he  defended  himself 
with  remarkable  ability.  The  conduct  of 
his  administration  in  Ireland  formed  a  rery 

i  important  part  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and  the  committee  of  the  Irish  parlia- 

!  inent,  which  had  been  flattered  and  caressed 
by  the  popular  leaders  in  England,  lent  its 
aid  powerfully  to  overwhelm  him.  Among 
these  charges  he  was  accused  of  having  pub- 
licly asserted  that  the  Irish  were  a  con- 
quered nation,  and  that  the  king  might  do 
with  them  as  he  pleased.  He  had,  it  was 
said,  treated  the  charters  of  corporate  bodies 
as  mere  discretionary  grants  from  the  crown. 
His  various  acts  of  tyranny  against  the  earl 
of  Cork,  lords  Mountnorris  and  Loft  us,  and 
other  personages,  were  set  out  in  detail.  He 
was  accused  of  having  delegated  to  the 
bishop  of  Down,  the  same  whom  we  have 
seen  acting  so  zealously  against  the  Scottish 

!  covenanters,  powers  to  attach  and  imprison 
the  poorer  sort  who  refused  obedience  to  his 
decrees.  He  was  charged  with  establishing 
monopolies  and  commercial  prohibitions  for 
his  own  profit;  and  with  enforcing  his  own 


will  by  every  kind  of  tyranny  and  oppres-  ; 
sion.  And  among  the  most  serious  charges 
was  that  of  having  raised  an  army  of  eight 
thousand  Irish  papists  to  assist  the  king  in 
trampling  upon  his  faithful  subjects.  The 
favour  StruiFbrd  was  said  to  have  shown 
towards  papists,  raised  a  strong  prejudice 
against  him  among  the  puritans;  but  the 
uniform  practice  of  religious  toleration  may 
now  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  brightest 
characteristics  of  his  government. 

The  rest  of  Strafford's  eventful  story  be- 
longs to  English  history,  and  is  well  known 
to  every  reader.  His  offences  were  con- 
strued into  high  treason,  and  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder passed  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  21st  of  April.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  king  wrote  to  him  with  his  own 
hand,  assuring  him  of  his  protection.  "  The 
misfortune  that  is  fallen  upon  you,"  the  king 
said,  "  by  the  strange  mistaking  and  con- 
juncture of  these  times  being  such  that  I 
must  lay  by  the  thought  of  employing  you 
hereafter  in  my  affairs,  yet  I  cannot  satisfy  , 
myself  in  honour  or  conscience  without  as- 
suring you  (now  in  the  midst  of  your  trou- 
bles) that,  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  you 
shall  not  suffer  in  life,  honour,  or  fortune. 
This  is  but  justice,  and  therefore  a  very 
mean  reward  from  a  master  to  so  faithful  ami 
able  a  servant  as  you  have  showed  yourself 
to  be ;  yet  it  is  as  much  as  I  conceive  the 
present  times  will  permit,  though  none  shall 
hinder  me  from  being  your  constant  faithful 
friend."  The  king  did  make  a  faint  attempt 
to  save  Strafford  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  ; 
the  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  on  the  eighth 
of  May;  and  then  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
yielding  to  his  own  selfish  apprehensions, 
Charles  signed  the  bill  by  commission.  It 
was  on  being  informed  that  he  was  thus  ■ 
abandoned  by  the  master  he  had  served  but  ' 
too  faithfully,  that  the  earl  of  Strafford 
uttered  that  memorable  quotation  from  the 
language  of  Scripture,  "  Put  not  your  trust 
in  princes,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men ;  for  iu 
them  there  is  no  salvation."  He  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1641. 
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FURTHER  CONCESSIONS  PROM  THE  CROWN;  NEW  SES8ION  OF  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT;  THE  IRISH  ARMT 


>FTER  Strafford's  death, 
which    had   given  new 
confidence  to  the  Irish 
committees  in  London, 
those  agents  became  still 
bolder  in  their  demands 
upon    the    king,  who 
seems  to  have  exhibited 
greater   pliancy    towards  his 
Irish  subjects,  because   he  still 
clung  to  the  hope,  that  he  might 
eventually  derive  assistance  from  them  in 
controlling  his  unruly  parliament  at  home. 
In  reply  to  their  repeated  solicitations  for 
an  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  and  the  statement  of  grievances, 
Charles,  at  length,  consented  to  their  being 
brought  before  the  privy  council,  and  most 
of  them  were  viewed  with  favour.   The  king 
agreed  to  moderate  the  assessment  of  the 
nobility,  to  confirm  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges by  act  of  parliament,  and  to  deprive 
those  peers  of  their  votes  who  should  not 
purchase  estates  in  Ireland  within  a  limited 
period.    He  further  consented  that  all  Irish 
subjects  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
any  part  of  his  dominions  without  restraint; 
and  ne  prohibited  the  chief  governor  and 
council  from  deciding  causes  or  avoiding 
letters  patent;  revoked  monopolies;  sus- 
pended the  high  commission-court;  and  re- 
ferred the  demands  of  the  clergy  to  the  Irish 
council,  that  an  act  might  be  drawn  up  for 
the  equitable  regulation  of  their  claims  and 
courts.  He  promised  that  the  graces  should 
be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  lords 
justices  and  council,  who  were  to  prepare  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  such  of  them 
as  appeared  most  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom.    Among  other  concessions 
to  popular  clamour,  the  king  condescended 
even  to  promise  an  act  for  the  repeal  of  the 


preamble  of  the  bill  of  subsidies,  in  which 
the  Irish  parliament  had  been  compromised 
by  its  encomium  on  lord  Strafford.  Under 
cover  of  these  great  concessions,  the  king 
ventured  to  reject  a  few  of  their  demands; 
and  he  stood  firm  on  the  subject  of  Poyn- 
ings'  act,  which  he  could  not  bo  prevailed 
upon  to  alter. 

All  these  concessions,  however,  were  as 
yet  no  more  than  royal  promises,  and  the 
petitioners,  who  were  well  aware  of  the  little 
faith  that  could  be  put  in  king  Charles's 
word,  were  earnestly  desirous  that  he  should 
render  them  secure  by  giving  them  the 
strict  formalities  of  laws.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  king's  promise  that  he 
would  not  exercise  obnoxious  or  unconsti- 
tutional powers,  but  they  required  that  the 
powers  themselves  should  be  abolished. 
They  contended,  moreover,  that  the  law  of 
Poynings  did  not  preclude  the  two  houses 
of  the  Irish  parliament  from  preparing  and 
transacting  bills  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
council.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  on 
these  points,  the  period  for  which  the  par- 
liament had  been  prorogued  was  allowed  to 
expire,  and  a  new  session  was  opened.  The 
king,  taken  somewhat  by  surprise,  and  anx- 
ious to  conciliate  the  Irish  legislative  body, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  lords  justices,  by  which 
he  declared  his  pleasure,  that  his  subjects  in 
Ireland  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  all  his 
graces,  directing  that  a  bill  should  be  trans- 
mitted for  establishing  some  more  material 
articles,  especially  for  securing  the  estates  of 
the  old  landholders,  for  limiting  the  title  of 
the  crown  to  sixty  years,  for  annulling  all 
the  proceedings  against  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Connaught,  and  for  securing 
the  estates  of  that  province  from  the  claims 
of  the  crown. 

The  parliament  now  assembled  showed, 
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by  the  way  in  which  these  royal  favours  the  clergy  were  rescinded,  and  at  last  the 
were  received,  how  closely  they  were  imi-  '  parliament  threw  itself  upon  the  university 


Mosely 

tnting  the  example  of  the  parliament  in 
England.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  king  was 
1  accompanied  with  a  petition,  that  all  the 
|  graces  should  be  established  by  law,  and  that 
the  present  parliament  should  not  he  dis- 
solved or  prorogued  until  all  grievances  had 
been  searched  out  and  redressed.  The  Irish 
parliament  then  proceeded  to  consider  a 
constitutional  question  of  some  importance, 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  impeachments 
of  the  preceding  session,  when  the  chan 


of  Dublin,  and  especially  upon  the  regula- 
tions which  had  been  established  in  it  by 
archbishop  Laud.    They  next  resumed  the 
queries  of  the  preceding  session,  which  were  ( 
to  fix  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Irish 
subjects,  and  pressed  the  judges  for  explicit  i 
answers  to  them.    The  latter  explained  the 
difficult  position  in  which  they  stood,  and; 
the  danger  to  them  of  giving  premature 
judgment  on  questions  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  king,  before  his  sentence  were 


cellor,  in  replying  to  the  charge  brought  known.     They  were  then  commanded  to 


against  him,  expressed  a  doubt  whether, 
since  the  enacting  of  Poynings'  law,  the 
house  of  lords  had  a  judicatory  power  in 
capital  cases.     This  declaration  had  pro- 
duced a  great  heat  at  the  moment  it  was 
uttered,  and  the  two  houses  now  joined  in  a 
protest,  that  the  court  of  parliament  ever 
was  and  is  the  supreme  judicature  of  the 
realm,  and  always  had,  and  ought  to  have, 
full  authority  to  determine  in  cases  of  trea- 
j  son  and  other  offences.    This  protest  was 
|  laid  before  the  king,  in  order  to  be  estab- 
i  lished  by  his  authority,  and  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  English  house  of  lords,  where, 
as  well  as  in  the  privy  council,  the  question 
was  debated  with  some  warmth  and  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion.    The  king 
was  even  induced  to  suspend  his  acts  of 
grace  and  favour  to  his  Irish  subjects,  until 
it  should  be  set  at  rest;  but  the  troubles 
which  soon  followed  seem  to  have  prevented 
the  final  decision. 

After  having  drawn  up  this  protest,  the 
house  of  commons  proceeded  zealously  to 
inquire  into  the  national  grievances,  and 


answer  the  queries  so  far  as  might  be  con 
sistent  with  the  duties  of  their  station,  and 
a  just  attention  to  the  royal  prerogative. 
They  obeyed,  but  their  answers  being  cau- 
tious and  temperate,  the  commons  voted 
them  unsatisfactory ;  and  an  eminent  lawyer, 
named  Patrick  Darcy,  who  had  been  perse- 
cuted by  lord  Strafford  for  his  opposition  to 
government,  and  had,  consequently,  become 
a  violent  partizan  of  the  popular  cause,  was 
appointed  prolocutor  at  a  conference  with 
the  lords,  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the 
several  questions  proposed,  and  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  answers  returned  by  the 
judges.  The  question  was  finally  settled  by 
a  solemn  determination  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  every  separate  article,  in  which  the 
rights  of  Irish  subjects  were  stated  and 
affirmed  with  strength  and  precision,  and  all 
the  powers  assumed  by  the  late  administra- 
tion were  severely  condemned.  Thus  did 
the  Irish  parliament  advance  in  its  work  of 
reformation,  proscribing  by  their  votes  a!i 
StrafTord'8  maxims  of  government,  prosecut- 
ing the  ministers  and  agents  of  his  arbitrary 


they  placed  under  this  head  most  of  the  acts  measures,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  king  s 


of  Strafford's  government.  They  drew  up  a 
solemn  declaration,  whereby  they  asserted 
their  ancient  right  of  repairing  at  all  times 


embarrassment  to  circumscribe  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  establish  on  a 
firm  footing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 


to  the  king's  presence,  by  their  agents,  subject.  The  impeachments  of  the  pre- 
without  the  licence  or  intervention  of  the  I  ceding  session  were  also  resumed,  but  they 


chief  governor.     They  condemned  Straf- 
1  ford's  proclamation   for   regulating  linen 
j  yarn.    They  pronounced  the  high  commis- 
sion court  to  be  a  great  and  universal  griev- 
ance, tending  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom.    They  passed  resolu- 
tions  for  the  restriction  of  martial  law, 
whereby  that  law  was  limited  even  in  times 
I  of  wax  and  rebellion ;  and  among  other 
;  grievances  they  fell  upon  the  present  church 
establishment,  which  was  obnoxious  equally 
to  the  catholics  and  to  the  puritans.  Many 
decrees  of  the  late  administraton  relating  to 


were  carried  on  with  less  violence,  for  the 
execution  of  the  chief  offender  appears  to 
have  satisfied  the  vengeance  of  Strafford's 
enemies,  and  the  charges  against  them  were 
prosecuted  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  form.  A 
series  of  charges  were  drawn  up,  to  which 
they  were  called  upon  for  their  defence, 
and  this  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
house.  The  only  result  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  appointment  of  a  new  speaker 
in  the  house  of  lords;  and  the  impeach- 
ments  themselves  were  neglected  and  finally 
relinquished. 
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Although  on  these  and  some  other  points  |  jcsuits,  and  friars,  who  were  of  late  years 

exceedingly  multiplied,  and  in  great  num- 
bers returned  out  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  other 
foreign  parts,  where  the  children  of  the 
natives  of  Ireland  that  way  devoted,  were 
sent  usually  to  receive  their  education.  And 
these,  without  any  manner  of  restraint,  had 
quietly  settled  themselves  in  all  the  chief 
towns,  villages,  and  noblemen's  and  private 
gentlemen's  houses  throughout  the  kingdom, 
so  as  the  private  exercise  of  all  their  re- 
ligious rites  and  ceremonies  was  fully 
enjoyed  by  them,  without  any  manner  of 
disturbance,  and  not  any  of  the  laws  put  in 
execution,  whereby  heavy  penalties  were  to 
be  inflicted  upon  transgressors  in  that  kind." 

In  general,  indeed,  the  outward  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  gave  promises  of  peace  and 
prosperity.    An  unusual  calm  had  for  some 
time  spread  over  the  whole  island.  Its 
population  was  increasing  in  number,  and 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  the  parties  were  relieved  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  old  chiefs  of  septs.    Law  and  justice 
were  administered  impartially,  and  executed 
with  vigour.    Civilization  had  made  a  rapid 
advance,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  island  the 
face  of  society  had  undergone  a  complete 
change.  In  other  parts,  however,  the  native 
population  remained  unaltered,  and  retained 
their  old  manners  and  prejudices.    In  these 
parts,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  intercourse  | 
between  the  two  races,  the  hatred  of  the 
Irish  towards  the  English,  and  especially  the  I 
new  settlers,  remained  unabated,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  cherished,  though  covertly, 
even  where  they  stood  in  the  social  relations 
of  members  of  the  same  household.  This 
enmity  was  kept  up  by  the  practices  of 
those  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  confiscations  in  Connaught  and 
Ulster,  and  by  the  descendants  of  the  old 
chiefs,  needy  adventurers,  who  were  ready 
to  run  any  hazards  which  promised  them  a 
chance  of  gratifying  the  ambition  excited 
by  listening  to  the  popular  legends  of  their 
ancestors.    The  rivalry  between  the  two 
races  was  increased  by  the  superior  industry,  | 
and  consequent  prosperity,  of  the  English 
settlers.  Even  the  landlords  of  the  old  Irish 
race,  such  as  the  O'Neills,  Maguires,  and 
others,  found  it  more  profitable  to  take  for  • 
tenants  English  or  Scottish  settlers,  than  I 
Irish.    The  latter,  who  thus  felt  themselves 
depreciated  and  despised,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  their  own  countrymen,  nourished  projects  > 
of  vengeance,  and  became  ready  instruments  | 
of  the  ambition  of  others.     They  looked 
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the  catholic  and  puritan  parties  in  the  par-  I 
liament  acted  with  unity,  such  was  not 
always  the  case,  and  the  violence  of  the 
former,  who  were  most  powerful  in  num- 
bers, began  to  alarm  the  government.  The 
solicitude  shown  by  the  popular  leaders  to 
obtain  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  increasing  heat  and  violence  of 
the  debates,  made  the  lords  justices  anxious 
for  an  adjournment,  which  was  only  delayed 
till  the  return  of  the  committees  from  Lon- 
don, because  they  were  to  bring  back  the 
bills  which,  according   to   Poynings'  act, 
could  only  be  introduced  into  the  Irish  par- 
liament after  having  received  the  king's  ap- 
proval.   At  length,  towards  the   end  of 
August,  the  committees  arrived,  bringing 
with  them  bills  to  ensure  all  those  popular 
reforms,  for  which   the  parliament  had, 
through  their  agents  in  London,  so  zealously 
petitioned.    The  parliament  was  prorogued 
until  the  month  of  November,  while  the 
lords  justices  and  privy  council  busied  them- 
selves in  preparing  the  bills  which  were  to 
he  brought  forward  in  the  ensuing  session. 
During  the  period  of  which  we  have  just 
given  the  history,  the  king  had  performed 
another  act  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  to  conciliate  nis  Irish  subjects. 
At  the  latter  end  of  May  he  appointed 
Robert,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  grandson  of 
sir  Henry  Sydney,  who  had  displayed  such 
great  abilities  in  the  government  of  that 
kingdom,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  it 
was  generally  understood  that  the  kings 
choice  had  fallen  on  this  nobleman  on  ac- 
count of  his  known  gentleness  of  disposition, 
and  of  the  conciliatory  policy  which  it  was 
expected  he  would  show  towards  the  Irish 
people.  But  in  consequence  of  the  troubles 
which  soon  broke  out  in  both  countries,  the 
earl  of  Leicester  never  took  possession  of 
his  government. 

The  government  of  the  two  lords  justices 
had,  indeed,  been  sufficiently  conciliating, 
and  they  had  shown  a  degree  of  indulgence 
towards  all  parties,  amounting  to  weakness 
and  want  of  foresight.  Under  these  puritan 
governors,  the  Roman  catholics  themselves 
enjoyed  in  private  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  "  They  had,"  says  a  contemporary 
writer,  "  their  titular  archbishops,  bishops, 
vicars-general,  provincial  consistories,  deans, 
abbots,  priors,  nuns,  who  all  lived  freely, 
though  somewhat  covertly,  among  them,  and 
without  control  exercised  a  voluntary  juris- 
diction over  them  ;  they  had  their  priests, 
vol..  i.  4  p 
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with  envy  on  the  well  cultivated  fields,  the 
full  granaries,  and,  above  all,  the  handsome 
dwelling-houses,  which  now  covered  large 
tracts  of  country  that  half  a  century  before 
had  been  little  better  than  wilds,  where  every 
attempt  at  cultivation  was  cut  short  by  the 
continual  outbursts  of  civil  strife.  These 
sentiments  of  envy  and  revenge,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  general  tone  of  contempo- 
rary writers,  gave  rise  to  frequent  acts  of 
savage  outrage,  attended  often  with  plunder; 
and  through  these  acts  the  terms  Irish  cru- 
elty and  Irish  treachery  had  already  become 
proverbial  in  England. 

At  the  time  of  Strafford's  execution,  an 
I  impression  was  spreading  abroad  that  the 
native  Irish  meditated  some  wider  scheme  of 
vengeance  than  that  furnished  by  a  few 
cases  of  private  murder ;  and  people  talked 
darkly  and  vaguely  of  mysterious  plots  and 
conspiracies  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Eng- 
lish settled  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  English  government.  In  most  cases 
these  reports  were  of  such  a  character  as 
neither  deserved  or  received  any  credit;  and 
they  were  often  so  absurd  and  conflicting  in 
the  pretended  details,  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  they  were  invented  with  further  de- 
'  signs  than  were  outwardly  apparent.  The 
'  English  talked  of  plots  among  the  Irish, 
while  the  latter  pretended  to  be  apprehen- 
sive of  the  English,  and  both,  when  it  served 
their  purpose,  spread  rumours  of  sinister 
designs,  supposed  to  be  harboured  by  the 
friends  of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  One  of 
these  latter  was  to  have  been  a  repetition  of 
the  famous  gunpowder  plot.  It  was  reported 
that  some  servants  or  dependents  of  the  earl 
had  conspired  to  revenge  his  death  by  de- 
stroying at  one  blow  the  whole  Irish  parlia- 
ment, which  had  shown  so  much  hostility 
towards  him,  and  this  was  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
which  it  was  pretended  they  had  lodged  for 
this  purpose  under  the  parliament  house. 
The  story  was  ridiculous  enough ;  yet  some 
j  of  the  violent  leaders  in  both  houses  affected 
i  an  extraordinary  alarm,  and  procured  an 
order  for  a  committee  to  inspect  the  cham- 
bers of  Dublin  castle,  and  search  for  powder 
and  ammunition.  After  a  very  diligent 
search  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  parliament,  no  traces 
of  danger  were  discovered,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  inclined  to  drop  the  subject. 
But  the  lord  Maguire,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  this  committee,  an  ambitious  nobleman 
who  exercised  considerable  influence  over 


the  native  Irish,  and  was  already  the  object 
of  suspicions,  pretended  that  he  was  not 
yet  satisfied,  and  showed  an  extraordinary 
solicitude  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the  stores. 
He  attempted  in  vain  to  bribe  the  officers  1 
and  servants  who  had  the  charge  of  them ; 
and,  when  he  found  he  had  no  chance  of  , 
obtaining  his  object  in  this  way,  he  addressed  | 
himself  directly  to  the  master  of  the  ord-  i 
nance,  air  John  Borlase,  who  was  one  of  the 
lords  justices,  and  presented  a  demand,  by 
virtue  of  an  order  of  parliament,  to  be  ad-  j 
mitted  to  the  royal  magazines,  and  to  be  j 
allowed  to  inspect  the  stores.    It  does  not 
appear  that  any  one  suspected  then  that  I 
Maguire's  request  had  any  connection  with 
a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  stores;  but  Borlase  ', 
was  surprised  with  such  a  demand  founded 
on  so  trifling  a  pretext,  and  he  gave  Ma- 
guire a  peremptory  denial,  observing  that 
"  the  stores  were  his  majesty's  preciousjewels, 
not  to  be  exposed  without  special  cause." 
The  lord  Maguire  was  compelled  to  submit 
in  silence  to  this  rebuff;  and  the  events 
which  followed  in  a  few  months  showed  | 
clearly  the  treacherous  object  which  the  Irish 
nobleman  had  in  view,  and  the  wise  fore- 
sight of  the  king's  officer,  which  perhaps 
saved  the  English  power  in  Ireland. 

Amid  the  fears  and  suspicions  which 
haunted  men's  minds  in  both  countries,  no  , 
one  thing  excited  greater  apprehensions 
than  the  Irish  army,  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  earl  of  Strafford  for  the  service  of 
Scotland.    The  Scots  looked  upon  it  as  a 
hateful  army  of  papists,  intended  to  over- 
throw the  covenant.    The  English  dreaded 
it  as  force  which  might  be  employed  against 
their  own  liberties,  and  the  king  was  still  | 
suspected  of  looking  to  it  as  a  resource 
against  his  disobedient  commons.   The  peo-  : 
pie  of  the  three  kingdoms  were  therefore  | 
clamorous  to  have  it  disbanded,  for  it  was  a  j 
grievous,  and  to  all  appearance  useless,  bur- 
then to  the  Irish  government.    This  mea- 1 
sure,  however,  was  one  not  unattended  with 
difficulties.    The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was 
now  a  long  time  in  arrear,  without  any  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  money  to  discharge  it,  and 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  turn  loose  eight  j  i 
thousand  men,  bred  to  arms,  dissatisfied  and  I  I 
unprovided  for.    The  king,  embarrassed  by  j 
the  urgent  and  repeated  remonstrances  of  | 
the  English  parliament,  resolved  to  adopt 
the  no  less  dangerous  alternative  of  sending 
these  troops  into  foreign  service ;  and  as  the 
designs  of  Franco  were  at  this  moment 
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regarded  with  suspicion,  it  mi  determined 
that  they  should  be  transported  into  Spain. 
A.  treaty  for  this  purpose  had  been  imme- 
diately entered  into  with  the  ambassador  of 
the  latter  country,  while  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment was  still  sitting.  By  the  exertions  of 
the  king's  friends,  a  sum  of  money  was 
raised,  not  indeed  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
arrears  of  pay,  but  which  satisfied  the 
soldiery  for  the  moment ;  and  the  measures 
had  been  taken  with  so  much  foresight  and 
judgment,  that  the  whole  force  was  dissolved 
without  any  immediate  disorder  or  incon- 
venience, and  their  arms  and  munitions 
were  safely  deposited  in  the  king's  arsenal 
at  Dublin.  Preparations  were  then  made  for 
sending  the  men  over  to  Spain;  for  which 
purpose  a  considerable  sum  of  money  had 
been  expended  by  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations  a 
new  clamour  arose,  excited,  it  would  appear, 
l>y  some  members  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
who  harboured  ulterior  designs,  in  which 
these  disbanded  soldiers  might  be  made 
useful.  The  commons  raised  an  absolute 
!  outcry  against  sending  them  abroad,  and 
their  fears  were  communicated  to  the  Irish 
committee  in  London,  to  be  laid  before  the 
king.  They  urged,  with  an  affected  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  crown,  that  these  forces, 
after  becoming  veterans  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice, might  be  sent  back  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection in  Ireland.  It  was  represented  that, 
although  the  Spanish  monarch  was  at  pre- 
sent in  close  alliance  with  king  Charles,  the 
I  principles  which  had  guided  the  policy  of 
|  Spain  during  more  than  one  generation, 
i  were  sufficiently  well  known,  to  convince 
them  that  he  would  seize  any  favourable 
occasion  of  imitating  the  example  of  his 
grandfather,  who  had  publicly  professed  his 
design  to  conquer  Ireland  from  the  English 
crown,  and  in  the  attempt  had  stirred  up  a 
formidable  rebellion.  They  represented 
further,  that  the  chiefs  of  several  families 
I  which  had  been  attainted  in  consequence  of 
that  rebellion,  were  still  entertained  at  the 
:  Spanish  court,  and  that  they  had  there  been 
encouraged  to  assume  titles  derived  from 
the  lands  in  Ireland  once  possessed  by  their 
forefathers.  These  would  readily  take  the 
command  of  forces  calculated  to  re-establish 
them  in  their  ancient  inheritances;  and 
their  appearance  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  body  of  Irish  soldiers,  would  in- 
evitably draw  a  large  part  of  the  natives 
into  rebellion. 

In  times  of  popular  agitation,  a  first  and 
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sudden  impulse  often  decides  the  character  I 
of  events.  The  members  of  the  English  j 
house  of  commons  were  suddenly  seized  j  , 
with  the  fears  which  their  brethren  in  Ire- 
land professed  to  entertain ;  and  they  talked 
against  the  secret  designs  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
Spanish  invasion.  They  proceeded  at  once 
to  act  upon  these  sentiments,  and  they  dis- 
played their  own  power  while  they  morti- 
fied the  king,  by  a  declaration,  that  they 
held  it  unfit  to  allow  any  levies  in  Ireland 
for  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
by  stopping  the  transports  provided  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  The  latter  complained 
of  their  conduct,  and  represented  that  he 
had  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  consequence  of  his  reliance  on  the  royal 
word.  The  king  now  addressed  himself  to 
the  house  of  lords,  but  the  parliament 
united  in  persisting  in  its  resolution,  and 
merchants  were  compelled  to  give  security 
that  they  would  not  transport  forces  from 
any  part  of  the  king's  dominions.  The  dis- 
banded Irish  soldiers  were  kept  in  Ireland, 
to  add  to  its  embarrassments;  and  thus  all 
parties  were  in  turn  contributing  by  their 
want  of  foresight,  to  the  catastrophe  which  . 
was  approaching. 

There  were  people  who  suspected,  and  j 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  king 
Charles  himself  encouraged  this  clamour; 
and  that  he  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  resolu-  | 
tion  of  the  parliament,  to  keep  the  dis-  j 
banded  soldiers  at  home.  The  confused  state 
of  Ireland  at  this  moment  offered  a  fair  field 
to  exercise  that  love  of  underhand  intrigue, 
which  formed  so  remarkable  a  portion  of  the 
character  of  this  unfortunate  monarch,  and 
the  repeated  discovery  of  which  lost  him  the 
sympathy  of  his  subjects.  He  began  to  fore- 
see that  a  war  with  his  English  parliament 
was  inevitable,  and  he  still  hoped  to  derive 
substantial  assistance  from  his  Irish  subjects. 
Charles,  under  the  influence  of  his  queen, 
still  clung  to  the  earl  of  Antrim,  in  spite  of 
the  proofs  he  had  already  given  of  his  inca- 

Sacity,  and  the  warnings  of  the  earl  of 
tranbrd.  It  was  this  nobleman,  a  zealous 
catholic,  whom  the  king  now  employed 
secretly  to  sound  the  intentions  and  senti- 
ments of  the  Irish  officers,  commissioned  to 
raise  soldiers  for  the  king  of  Spain,  in  order 
to  secure  them  in  his  own  interests.  Other 
agents  were  secretly  at  work  in  different 
parts,  applying  for  aid  to  the  catholics  of  the 
Pale,  and  to  the  Ulster  chiefs,  and,  as  it  was 
said,  with  great  success.    It  is  said  that  a 
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part  of  the  project  encouraged  by  the  king, 
was  to  seize  upon  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and 
the  other  strong  fortresses  in  Ireland,  and 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  catholic 
party,  on  whom  the  king  depended  for 
assistance.  The  earl  of  Antrim  is  repre- 
sented as  acting  as  the  king's  agent  and 
adviser  in  all  these  wild  designs ;  but  the 
king  was  only  unwittingly  promoting  a  con- 
spiracy more  extensive  and  formidable  than 
his  own.  The  Irish  chiefs  were  at  this  mo- 
ment following  two  masters,  and  it  was  not 
king  Charles  who  prevailed.  But  the  king's 
intrigues  became  so  far  known,  as  to  raise 
a  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  and  when  the 
horrors  of  the  Irish  rebellion  were  told  in 
England,  an  outcry  was  raised  that  he  in- 


tended to  bring  over  the  Irish  papists  to 
massacre  and  plunder  his  protestant  sub- 
jects; while  the  rebels  themselves  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  secret  negotiations  with  their 
chiefs,  to  declare  that  they  acted  with  the 
king's  authority. 

It  was  during  the  short  recess  which 
followed  the  prorogation  of  the  Irish  parlia-  ! 
ment  in  August,  that  this  conspiracy  wan 
brought  to  a  head,  and  burst  upon  the 
unhappy  island.  Before  we  proceed  to  des- 
cribe the  progress  of  this  rebellion,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
plot  which  preceded  it,  with  which  we  are 
made  acquainted  through  the  subsequent 
confessions  of  some  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  and 
more  especially  of  the  lord  Maguire. 


CHAPTER  1L 


THE  CONSPIRACY  TO  OVERTHROW  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT. 


ANY  years  had  now  pas- 
sed since  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  great  rebel- 
lion of  the  earl  of  Tyrone, 
and  hundreds  who  lis- 
tened to  the  wild  and 
spirit-stirring  adventures 
of  its  leaders,  forgot,  in  their  admiration, 
the  misery  it  had  entailed  upon  them  and 
upon  their  country.    The  descendants  of 
those  who  had  risen  on  the  former  occasion 
were  beginning  to  emulate  their  deeds ;  and 
the  numerous  agent*  of  Rome,  who  were 
found  busy  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  had 
not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of  rescuing  the 
island  of  saints  from  the  government  of  here- 
tics.   Slight  intimations  of  insurrectionary 
plots  are  met  with  during  the  few  years  pre- 
ceding the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.    As  far  ago  as  the  year  1634,  a 
Scottish   ecclesiastic,   named  Heber  mac 
Mahon,  had  given  information  to  lord  Went- 
worth,  then  deputy,  of  a  conspiracy,  encou- 
raged by  the  promise  of  assistance  from 
abroad,   to   raise   a   general  insurrection 
throughout  Ireland ;  and  Mac  Mahon  stated 
that  he  had  himself  been  long  employed  in 
foreign  courts  soliciting  supplies  for  such  an 
undertaking.    Wentworth,  with  his  charac- 
teristic wisdom,  took  sufficient  precautions 
to  prevent  any  outbreak,  without  giving 


alarm;  and  feeling  how  easily  this  had 
been  effected,  and  how  baseless  were  most  of 
the  rumours  of  plots  and  treasons  of  this 
kind,  the  Irish  government  became  over- 
confident in  its  own  security,  and  was  thus 
unprepared  to  face  the  danger  when  it  pre- 
sented itself;  while  the  rebellious  feeling, 
stifled  outwardly,  but  not  extinct,  continued 
to  smoulder  beneath,  and  was  rendered  more 
violent  and  more  acrimonious  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  had  to  overcome. 

The  disaffected  natives  were  eager  now, 
as  formerly,  to  rally  round  the  favourite 
name  of  O'Neill,  and  it  was  the  son  of  the 
rebel  earl  of  Tyrone,  now  caressed  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  where  he  commanded  a 
regiment,  and  had  assumed  his  father's  title, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  urged  an  Irish 
gentleman,  named  Roger  Moore,  to  conspire 
in  the  cause  of  his  countrymen.  This  Roger 
Moore  was  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
sept  of  the  O'Moores  of  Leinster,  which  had 
been  driven  from  its  territory,  and  almost 
extirpated  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary;  and 
the  wrongs  of  his  ancestors  are  said  to  have 
weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  urged  him  on 
to  plans  ot  vengeance,  as  well  as  to  the  hope 
of  regaining  possession  of  their  inheritance, 
in  case  of  a  successful  attempt  to  shake  off 
the  English  yoke.  With  a  handsome  person, 
winning  manners,  and  the  bold  chivalrous 
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spirit  which  was  so  well  calculated  to  gain 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  Moore 
possessed  those  more  solid  and  useful  quali- 
ties of  judgment,  penetration,  and  caution, 
;  which  fitted  him  to  he  a  leader  in  difficult 
i  enterprises.  His  popularity  among  the 
native  Irish  was  so  great,  that  they  cele- 
brated him  in  their  songs,  and  placed  such 
extravagant  hopes  in  the  blessings  which  he 
was  to  procure  for  them,  that  it  became  a 
common  saying  that  they  placed  their  de- 
pendence on  God,  our  Lady,  and  Roger 
Moore. 

This  man  was  actively  engaged  during  the 
summer  of  164-1,  in  maturing  his  plans  of 
rebellion,  and  in  gaining  over  some  of  the 
most  influential,  first,  among  his  own  friends 
and  kinsmen,  and  then  among  the  Irish 
chiefs  and  nobility.  Among  the  former, 
one  of  his  first  adherents  was  Richard 
Plunkett,  a  younger  son  of  sir  Christopher 
Plunkett,  who  had  been  a  violent  leader  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Irish  house  of  commons 
under  the  government  of  sir  Arthur  Chi- 
chester. He  was  a  man  who  had  learnt  some 
experience  abroad,  having  been  educated  in 
England,  and  having  exercised  a  military 
command  in  Flanders;  but  he  was  vain  and 
bigoted  in  the  Romish  faith,  and  being 
without  fortune,  these  qualities  easily  led 
him  into  violent  courses.  The  first  of  the 
northern  chiefs  who  joined  Moore  was  the 
lord  Maguire  (baron  of  Inniskillen),  a  man 
who,  by  his  irregular  life,  had  involved 
himself  in  difficulties,  and  was  thus  an  equally 
fit  instrument  for  the  enterprise  in  which 
Moore  had  engaged  him.  Maguire  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  the  Irish  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  chief  of 
|  that  great  sept  of  Fermanagh,  which  had 
'  shown  so  much  courage  in  the  course  of 
i  Tyrone's  rebellion.  These  three  consulted 
!  together  with  a  few  of  their  friends,  talked 
of  their  grievances,  religious  and  civil,  and 
of  the  oppressions  of  the  English  govern- 
ment when  directed  by  the  earl  of  Strafford ; 
they  spoke  especially  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured  on  account  of 
their  religious  faith,  and  of  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  Roman  catholics  were  exposed 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  they  set  up 
for  their  example  the  courage  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  latter  country,  who  had  success- 
fully risen  in  defence  of  their  religion  and 
liberties,  while  their  own  countrymen,  in- 
stead of  doing  the  same  at  a  moment  which 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  such  an  enter- 
prise, waited  submissively  until  the  puri- 


tanical party  in  England  and  Scotland  should 
gain  the  upper  hand,  and  utterly  extirpate 
the  Roman  catholic  religion  from  every 
quarter  of  the  king's  dominions.  Plunkett, 
who  was  of  the  old  English  nice,  in  his 
vanity,  answered  rather  rashly  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  lords  of  the  Pale;  lord 
Maguire,  with  more  reason,  encouraged  them 
to  hope  for  the  assistance  of  the  Irish  of 
Ulster.  In  fact,  they  were  soon  afterwards 
joined  by  three  of  the  northern  chiefs,  Hugh 
mac  Mahon,  Philip  O'Reilly,  and  Turlough 
O'Neill. 

It  was  soon  evident,  indeed,  that  the  Irish 
of  Ulster  were  almost  the  only  allies  on 
whom  the  conspirators  could  rely  with  any 
certainty.  The  hope  that  the  lords  of  the 
Pale  would  rise  against  the  English  govern- 
ment was  merely  conjectural;  and  Moore 
himself  waa  evidently  too  sanguine  in  his 
expectations  of  co-operation  in  other  quar- 
ters. When  pressed  to  name  any  person  of 
influence  on  whom  he  could  reckon,  he  could 
only  name  lord  Mayo,  the  representative 
of  one  branch  of  the  Burkes  of  Connaught, 
whose  example,  he  said,  would  draw  to  their 
standard  a  large  body  of  the  population  of 
that  province.  The  northern  chiefs  now 
showed  more  coldness ;  they  recollected  for- 
mer misfortunes,  and  they  refused  to  corn- 
promise  themselves  without  some  assur- 
ance of  powerful  assistance  from  abroad. 
Roger  Moore  was  impatient  of  delay,  and 
he  flattered  the  conspirators  with  the  high 
prospects  which  success  would  open  to  them, 
and  urged  them  to  enter  upon  their  great 
enterprise  with  vigour.  While  thus  waver- 
ing between  their  hopes  and  fears,  an  agent 
suddenly  arrived  from  Spain,  with  a  message 
from  the  titular  carl  of  Tyrone,  addressed  to 
all  of  his  name  and  kindred,  instructing  them 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  an  insur- 
rection, and  informing  them  that  cardinal 
Richelieu  had  promised  them,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  king,  a  supply  of  arms,  money, 
and  ammunition,  and  encouraging  them  to 
hope  for  further  assistance  from  the  catholic 
princes  on  the  continent. 

The  conspirators  received  this  intelligence 
with  joy,  and  they  immediately  dispatched 
a  confidential  messenger  to  the  earl  of 
Tyrone,  informing  him  of  their  plans,  and 
that  they  had  fixed  upon  the  month  of 
October  for  the  commencement  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  requesting  that  all  their  foreign 
succours  might  then  be  in  readiness.  While 
this  dispatch  was  in  preparation,  they  were 
suddenly   disconcerted    with  intelligence, 
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apparently  of  a  somewhat  vague  character, 
that  the  young  earl  of  Tyrone  was  dead. 
They,  however,  sent  the  messenger,  giving 
him  new  instructions  that,  if  he  found  the 
report  of  the  earl  of  Tyrone's  death  to  he 
true,  he  should  immediately  proceed  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  address  himself  to  another 
member  of  the  great  family  of  the  north, 
Owen  O'Neill,  who  held  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  armies  serving  in  that  country.  To 
this  man,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  a  man  of  great  political  talent,  as 
well  as  an  able  military  commander,  they 
addressed  a  letter,  giving  him  an  account  of 
their  plans  of  insurrection,  requesting  his 
assistance  and  advice  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  urging  him  above  all  to  make 
sure  of  the  succours  promised  by  cardinal 
Richelieu.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
determination  was  taken  by  king  Charles  to 
disband  the  earl  of  Stratford's  Irish  army ; 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  designs  of 
these  conspirators,  we  can,  without  diffi- 
culty, understand  the  sudden  clamour  for 
the  retention  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  in 
Ireland. 

The  number  of  conspirators  was  now  in- 
creasing daily,  and  they  prepared  to  take  a 
double  advantage  of  the  refusal  of  parlia- 
ment to  allow  the  soldiers  levied  for  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  depart  the 
country.  Several  military  officers  who  had 
joined  the  conspiracy,  among  whom  were 
Plunkett  (who  held  the  rank  of  a  colonel), 
Hugh  Byrne,  one  of  the  old  sept  of  the 
Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  and  also  a  colonel, 
whose  father  had  been  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty, one  of  the  O'Neills,  and  sir  James 
Dillon,  proceeded  to  levy  men  for  the  king 
of  Spain,  from  whom  they  pretended  to  hold 
commissions  for  that  purpose;  and,  although 
the  parliamentary  order  against  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  was  strictly  enforced, 
the  government,  either  from  oversight  or  neg- 
ligence allowed  this  recruiting  to  continue. 
These  officers,  who  were  all  zealous  catho- 
lics, and  most  of  them  men  of  broken  for- 
tunes and  desperate  spirit,  entered  with 
warmth  into  the  scheme  of  insurrection 
which  promised  to  bring  them  riches  and 
honours.  The  private  meetings  and  con- 
sultations became  more  frequent,  and  their 
designs  took  a  more  distinct  character.  The 
outcries  against  papists,  which  were  now  so 
loud  in  England  and  Scotland,  were  favour- 
able to  their  plots,  and  they  made  full  use 
of  them  to  terrify  the  Irish  catholics  with 
prospects  of  persecution  and  massacre. 
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With  representations  of  this  kind  th 
mated  their  associates,  and  they  were  power- 
fully aided  by  the  Romish  clergy.  Tbej 
now  ventured  to  speak  of  taking  up  arms, 
and  proclaiming  a  general  crusade  against 
English  government;  and  some  of  the  con- 
spirators undertook  to  su prise  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  and  seize  the  stores  and  ammunition, 
while  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  in 
they  appear  from  the  first  to  hav 
most  confidence,  should  rise  to  co-operate 
with  them. 

The  confidence  of  the  conspirators  hid 
now  become  so  great,  that  the  confirmation 
of  the  death  of  the  young  O'  Neill,  who 
assumed  in  Spain  the  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone, 
was  received  without  much  regret;  in  fact 
that  circumstance,  by  making  sir  Phclim 
O'Neill  of  Kinnard  the  chief  of  the  great 
northern  scept,  only  exchanged  a  distant 
ally  for  one  nearer  home.  This  man  hail 
experienced  favourable  treatment  from 
the  English  government.  Their  estates  in 
Ulster  had  been  secured  to  his  family  in 
return  for  their  loyalty,  and  had  been  con- 
firmed to  him  by  a  new  patent.  In  his  youth 
he  had  professed  the  protestant  faith,  and 
had  been  educated  in  England ;  but  he  was 
of  a  coarse  and  sensual  character,  and  after 
he  had  entered  upon  his  estates,  he  threw 
aside  the  little  of  polite  manners  he  had 
learnt,  adopted  the  rude  manners  of  his 
countrymen,  indulged  in  brutal  sensuality, 
and  involved  himself  in  pecuniary  difficulties  , 
by  his  dissipation.  The  death  of  the  titular 
earl  of  Tyrone  excited  his  ambition,  and  he 
plunged  eagerly  into  the  conspiracy  against 
the  English  government,  in  tne  hope  that 
he  might  exchange  the  comparatively  small 
and  now  embarrassed  estate  of  his  fathers 
for  the  princely  domains  and  power  of  the 
ancient  rulers  of  Ulster.  He  undertook  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  northern  Irish ;  entered  { 
into  correspondence  with  Owen  O'Neill,  who 
still  remained  in  the  Low  countries;  and, 
under  the  same  pretence  of  raising  forces 
for  the  king  of  Spain,  he  collected  together 
the  profligate  and  discontented  portion  of 
the  population  of  Ulster,  and  held  them  , 
ready  for  action  on  the  first  signal. 

We  learn  from  the  narrative  of  lord  Ma- 
guire,  that  the  accession  of  Phelim  O'Neill 
gave  new  life  to  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
now  the  attempt  upon  Dublin  castle  was 
prepared  with  more  confidence  and  delibera- 
tion. The  cautious  spirit  of  Roger  Moore 
still  pervaded  their  discussions.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  success  of  their  rising,  which 
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1  none  of  them  seemed  to  doubt,  would  entail 
a  civil  war  of  some  length ;  and  that  it  would 
require  considerable  resources.  The  con- 
spirators discussed  the  means  of  raising 
j  money,  and,  as  they  might  be  cut  off  from 
the  expected  supplies  from  the  pope,  it  was 
resolved  to  seize  all  the  rents  of  the  king- 
dom without  distinction  of  persons.  Some 
doubts  began  to  be  entertained  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  assistance  which  they  could 
expect  from  abroad,  but  these  were  expelled 
by  the  assertions  of  Byrne,  who  declared 

.  that  Owen  O'Neill  had  received  the  most 
solemn  promises  of  aid  from  cardinal  Riche- 

,  lieu,  who  was  to  furnish  them  instantly  with 

|  a  considerable  supply  of  arms ;  and  he  stated 
that  he  had  himself  had  a  conference  with 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  their  being  well  supported  by  that 
court.  Their  cause,  he  said,  was  that  of 
the  catholic  faith,  the  cause  of  every  catholic 
prince  in  Europe,  and,  under  the  influence 

I  of  the  pope  himself,  they  would  all  naturally 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  church  in  Ireland. 

Plunkett  was  no  less  bold  in  his  assertions 
of  the  readiness  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  pale 

I  to  join  in  their  attempt ;  he  said  that  he  had 
already  sounded  several  of  them,  and  that 
they  were  willing  to  engage  themselves,  so 
that  he  felt  certain  of  their  success  in  that 
quarter.  He  assured  his  colleagues  that  he 
had  laid  open  their  plan  of  insurrection  to 
lord  Gormanstown  and  others  of  the  Irish 
committees  in  London,  and  that  they  had 
fully  expressed  their  approbation  of  it. 

The  conspirators  were  thus  confirmed  in 
their  cnterprize,  and  they  fixed  on  the  fifth 
of  October  for  the  day  of  rising.  Plunkett 
and  Byrne  undertook,  with  a  hundred  men, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  while  the  Ulster  leaders  were  em- 
ployed in  seizing  Londonderry,  and  all  the 
forts  of  the  north.  On  the  first  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion,  sir  James  Dillon  with 
a  thousaad  men  was  to  march  to  Dublin  to 
support  Plunkett  and  Byrne,  and  he  was  to 
be  followed  with  a  thousand  more  to  be  de- 
tached from  Ulster,  as  soon  as  the  insurgents 
there  had  effected  their  part  of  the  under- 

1  taking.  It  was  expected  that  this  demon- 
stration would  be  iollowed  immediately  by 
a  spontaneons  rising  in  the  other  provinces 
of  the  island. 

The  conspirators  had  no  sooner  arranged 
their  plans,  than  their  sudden  confidence  was 
exchanged  for  despondency.  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  since  he  had  eugaged  in  the  enter- 
prise, assumed  a  degree  of  importance  and  | 


superiority  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
always  agreeable  to  his  comrades.  He  now 
alone  opposed  the  resolution  on  which  the 
whole  plot  then  turned,  that  of  beginning 
the  insurrection  on  the  5th  of  October, 
which  he  said  was  too  early  for  him,  as  he 
could  not  be  ready  to  commence  opera- 
tions. This  objection  had  no  sooner  been 
stated,  than  the  cither  conspirators  began  to 
be  doubtful  of  Plunkett's  great  promises  of 
assistance  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Pale, 
and  it  appears  certain  that  this  officer  had 
not  only  deceived  his  own  colleagues,  but 
that  in  his  sanguineness,  he  had  decived 
himself  as  to  his  influence  in  that  quarter. 
The  gentry  of  the  Pale  were  in  general 
civilians;  they  were  influenced  by  the  law- 
yers; and  they  were  too  well  satisfied  with 
their  late  successes  in  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition, to  wish  to  mar  all  by  what  might 
prove  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  violence. 
The  more  desperate  adventurers  were 
offended  at  the  coldness  of  those  who  were 
to  have  raised  the  Pale,  and  they  began 
themselves  to  see  difficulties  which  they  had 
overlooked  before.  They  complained  bit- 
terly against  Plunkett;  and  he, self-convicted 
of  too  much  rashness  in  his  former  assurances 
now  made  the  best  excuses  he  could,  and 
confessed  that  his  friends  were  not  prepared 
to  join  at  the  commencement  of  the  enter- 
prise, though  they  were  well  disposed  to 
second  it.  His  associates  still  more  morti- 
fied at  this  avowal,  reminded  Plunkett  that 
they  had  engaged  to  attempt  Dublin  castle 
only  on  condition  of  a  general  concurrence; 
that  without  this,  they  would  be  exposed  to 
inevitable  danger,  without  any  prospect  of 
success,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  to 
look  on  while  they  were  sacrificed,  in  order 
to  reap  the  advantage  of  their  bravery ;  and 
they  declared  their  resolution  of  abandoning 
the  enterprize,  unless  they  had  better  assu- 
rance of  tlie  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen. 

Roger  Moore,  although  watching  with 
the  utmost  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  con-  j 
spiracy,  had  lately  kept  himself  out  of  sight,  j 
and  had  employed  lord  Maguire  as  his  agent 
to  take  the  active  part  in  it.  The  alarming 
symptoms  of  disagreement,  however,  which 
now  presented  themselves,  dragged  him  from 
his  retreat.  He  again  presented  himself 
among  the  conspirators,  and  used  every 
means  of  reviving  their  drooping  courage. 
He  flattered  sir  Phelim  O'Neill  with  the 
magnificent  prospect  of  his  house  restored  in 
I  him  to  its  ancient  grandeur  and  influence,  and  | 
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urged  him  to  proceed  fearlessly  in  his  enter- 
prize,  undeterred  by  the  levity  of  Plunkett, 
or  by  the  timidity  of  Dillon,  who  had 
shown  some  disinclination  to  coine  forward 
with  his  thousand  men.  He  then  addressed 
himself  to  Byrne,  reproached  him  for  his 
cautious  reluctance,  and  inflamed  him  with 
remembrance  of  the  wrongs  of  his  family  and 
sept.  He  artfully  represented  that  their 
friends  on  the  contitient  were  only  waiting 
the  intelligence  of  their  taking  up  arms  to 
pour  in  reinforcements  from  all  quarters, 
and  that  they  would  be  mortified  and 
offended  at  their  delay;  and  he  prevailed 
upon  these  two  leading  conspirators  and  lord 
Maguire  to  lay  aside  all  apprehensions,  and 
to  resume  the  courage  and  vigour  which 
they  had  previously  displayed. 

The  grand  plot  now  assumed  a  still  more 
decisive  character;  his  part  in  the  rising 
was  Anally  allotted  to  each  individual ;  and 
the  day  was  fixed  to  the  twenty-third  of 
October.  The  whole  management  of  the 
insurrection  in  the  north  was  entrusted  to 
sir  Phelim  O'Neill.  The  capture  of  the 
oas$le  of  Dublin,  a  bold  and  hazardous 
enferprize,  was  undertaken  by  Moore  him- 
self, assisted  by  colonel  Byrne,  lord  Ma- 
guire, and  captain  Brian  O'Neill.  They 
were  to  have  at  their  command  two  hundred 
men,  one  hundred  from  Leinster,  and  the 
other  from  Ulster,  and  the  latter  was  to  be 
formed  of  parties  detached  from  the  several 
forces  of  sir  Phelim  and  Brian  O'Neill, 
Mac  Mahon,  O'Reilly,  and  Maguire,  each 
under  an  able  and  faithful  leader.  In  order 
to  destroy  all  suspicions  of  their  intentions, 
these  parties  of  men  were  to  march  across 
the  country,  under  the  character  of  recruits 
for  the  king  of  Spain;  and  they  were  to 
enter  Dublin  on  the  day  of  the  weekly 
market,  when  less  attention  would  be  paid 
to  tho  appearance  of  so  many  groups  of 
strangers.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  rising 
in  the  country,  the  hundred  men  from 
Ulster  were  to  be  employed  in  attacking 
the  great  gate  of  the  castle,  while  those 
from  Leinster  were  forcing  the  smaller. 
The  conspirators  knew  that  the  castle  of 
Dublin  was  almost  without  defenders,  and 
they  expected  very  little  resistance,  if  their 
designs  were  not  betrayed. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  capital, 
it  was  arranged  that  a  general  insurrection 
should  take  place  on  the  same  day,  through- 
out the  country.  All  forts  and  garrisons 
were  to  be  seized  first,  and  the  gentry  were 
to  be  made  prisoners,  that  they  might  serve 


as  hostages  for  the  persons  of  the  insurgent 
leaders  in  case  of  defeat.  It  was  further 
agreed  among  the  conspirators  that  the 
enterprise  should  be  carried  on  with  as 
little  bloodshed  as  possible,  that  the  cause 
might  appear  an  honourable  and  manly  one. 
In  the  north,  where  the  arrangements  had 
been  made  best,  sir  Phelim  O'Neill  under- 
took to  seize  upon  Londondery,  while  Car- 
rickfergus  was  to  be  surprised  by  his  kinsman 
sir  Henry  O'Neill,  and  Newry  by  his  brother- 
in-law  sir  Conn  Magennia.  After  these  im- 
portant posts  had  been  secured,  the  Ulster 
chieftains  were  to  march  with  their  forces 
to  Dublin,  to  secure  the  advantages  expected 
to  be  gained  by  the  surprise  of  the  castle. 
It  was  further  agreed  to  conciliate  the  Scot- 
tish population  of  Ulster  by  showing  them 
favours  and  indulgence,  and  treating  them 
as  the  old  allies  and  kinsmen  of  the  native 
Irish. 

Such  were  the  plans  finally  arranged  by 
Roger  Moore  and  his  associates,  which  ended 
in  one  of  the  longest  and  most  disastrous 
civil  wars  that  had  ever  devastated  the 
island.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
earl  of  Antrim  was  aware  of  the  intended 
rising  and  of  the  preparations  of  the  conspi- 
rators, but  that  he  imagined  it  was  his  own 
doing,  and  that  it  was  a  movement  in  favonr 
of  king  Charles. 

The  conspirators  themselves,  who  agreed 
in  the  execution  of  this  enterprise,  differed 
much  in  their  views  of  its  ultimate  object 
Some  of  the  more  moderate  are  said  to  hare 
limited  their  desires  to  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  government,  without  any  intention  of 
renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  English 
crown.  They  proposed  to  confine  the  king's 
revenue  within  certain  limits;  to  insist  that 
the  government  of  Ireland  should  always  be 
intrusted  to  two  lords  justices,  both  to  be 
catholics,  and  one  to  be  of  the  ancient  Irish, 
the  other  of  the  old  English  race;  that 
Poynings'  law  should  be  repealed,  and  every 
penal  statute  against  popery  abolished ;  that 
the  Romish  prelates  should  be  admitted  to 
their  seats  in  parliament,  and  the  Romish 
creed  be  the  established  religion  throughout 
the  island.  Some  proposed  to  expel  all  the 
the  English  and  Scottish  settlers,  and  restore 
the  lands  planted  during  the  late  and  present 
reigns  to  their  original  proprietors;  while 
others  insisted  not  only  on  expelling  all  the 
new  created  lords,  but  even  as  many  of  the  old 
nobility  as  refused  to  conform  to  the  Romish 
faith.  There  were  others  who  went  much 
further ;  they  imagined  they  could  raise  in 
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Ireland  two  hundred  thousand  men  devoted 
to  their  cause;  thirty  thousand  of  these  they 
proposed  to  arm  with  the  supplies  promised 
'  by  foreign  catholic  powers,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  them  into  England,  where 
they  were  to  be  assisted  by  France  and 
Spain  in  reducing  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
to  obedience  to  the  pope;  after  which  they 
were  to  assist  the  Spaniards  in  reducing 
the  protestant  Netherlands  to  the  same  obe- 
dience. This  wild  plan  found  its  advocates 
I     chiefly  among  the  popish  clergy. 

It  must  not  indeed  be  supposed  that  this 
[     great  conspiracy  had  been  carried  on  so  long 
without  the  knowledge  and  concurrence  of 
the  priests.    Heber  Mac  Mahon,  the  Jesuit 
already  mentioned,  and  probably  other  eccle- 
siastics, were  admitted  to  some  of  the  secret 
meetings ;  and  it  was  the  clergy  who  assisted 
i     in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  for  this 
I     desperate  enterprise,  and  whose  preaching 
|     perhaps  contributed  towards  that  cxaspera- 
i     tion  against  English  heretics  which  gave  such 
a  horrible  character  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war.    A  Franciscan  monk,  who  as- 
sures us  that  he  was  present,  has  left  an 
j     account  of  a  meeting  of  the  principal  clergy 
|     and  some  of  the  laymen  involved  in  the  plot, 
held  at  the  abbey  of  Multifemam  in  West- 
meath,  early  in  the  month  of  October.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  they  consulted  in  the 
j     full  confidence  of  victors,  as  though  they  were 
I     already  masters  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  the 
sole  directors  of  the  projected  war.   It  was 
debated,  among  other  matters,  we  are  told, 
what  course  should  be  taken  with  the  English 
and  other  protestants  when  they  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  insurgents,  and  a  variety  of 
opinions  were  expressed.    The  position  of 
parties  was  compared  to  that  in  Spain  at  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  The 
more  moderate  were  in  favour  of  simple  ban- 
ishment, as  the  Spanish  monarch  had  given 
the  Moors  time  to  depart  unmolested,  and 
,  |  had  even  allowed  them  to  carry  with  them 
some  of  their  effects.    They  said  that  less 
exasperation  would  be  created  in  England 
and  Scotland  by   this  temperate  course. 
But  the  more  violent  Romanists  would  listen 
to  no  compromise.    They  declared  that  the 
indulgence  granted  to  the  Moors,  which  was 
;      contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  coun- 
l      cil,  was  in  the  highest  degree  detrimental, 
not  only  to  Spain,  but  to  all  Christendom, 
j      They  said,  that  if  the  English  were  allowed 
j     to  go  home,  it  was  only  sparing  so  many 
inveterate  enemies,  who  would  return  imme- 
diately, with  hosts  of  their  countrymen,  to 
j         vol.  I.  4  4 


recover  their  superiority,  and  take  a  cruel 
vengeance,  not  only  upon  those  who  had  \ 
driven  them  away,  but  on  the  whole  Irish 
race;  and  they  declared  that  a  general  and  i 
indiscriminate  massacre  would  be  the  only  j 
safeguard  of  the  kingdom.    Others  steered  ! 
a  mean  course,  and  proposed  measures  of  i 
security  without  the  leniency  of  the  most  i 
moderate,  or  the  cruel  alternatives  of  the  \ 
violent.    The  clergy  were,  from  the  first,  by 
far  the  most  sanguine  in  their  expectations 
of  success. 

The  time  now  approached  for  carrying 
this  great  plot  into  execution,  and  an  agent 
was  despatched  to  Owen  O'Neill,  who  re-  i 
turned  with  the  assurance  that  a  fortnight 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  he 
would  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  country- 
men.   In  the  middle  of  October  the  prin-  I 
cipal  conspirators  gradually  drew  towards 
Dublin,  and  they  met  together  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  day  fixed  for  the  out- 
break, to  arrange  their  plans  for  the  morrow. 
They  were  then  disconcerted  to  find  that 
not  more  than  eighty  of  the  two  hundred 
men  destined  for  the  attack  on  the  castle 
had  yet  arrived,  and  they  were  alarmed  at ! 
the  absence  of  the  others  without  any  known  !  i 
cause.    None  of  the  followers  of  sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  or  of  Mac  Mahon,  had  made  their 
appearance ;  and  still  greater  uneasiness  was 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  sir  Morgan  j 
Cavenagh,  who  was  to  have  brought  some 
of  the  descendants  of  the  old  septs  of  Lein- 
ster.   The  fear  that  they  had  been  betrayed 
seems  for  a  moment  to  have  been  gaining , 
ground  upon  thein,  but  their  position  was 
now  desperate  if  they  hesitated  to  proceed  j 
with  their  enterprise,  and  they  encouraged ! 
each  other  with  the  assurance  that  every ' 
hour  would  increase  their  numbers.   In  this 
belief,  and  to  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the 
expected   reinforcements,  they  agreed  to 
make  no  open  demonstration  before  the  , 
evening  of  the  following  day,  when  the 
attack  upon  the  castle  was  to  take  place. 

"We  can  only  look  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  j 
incapacity  and  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  ! 
of  the  Irish  government,  that  so  formidable 
a  conspiracy  should   have  been  carried  on 
during  several  months,  without  even  excit-  >  ! 
ing  its  suspicions.    In  the  summer  of  this 
eventful  year,  the  English   ministers  in  ; 
foreign  countries  had  observed  an  unusual 
activity  among  the  Irish  exiles,  and  they 
had  received  dark  intimations  that  sonu 
conspiracy  was  in  formation.    They  imme-  ; 
diately  communicated  their  suspicious  to  , 
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their  court.    The  elder  sir  Harry  Vane, 
who  then  held  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  sent  a  timely  warning  to  the  lords  j 
justices  in  Dublin;  he  told  them  "  that 
there  had  passed  from  Spain  and  other  parts  j 
an  unspeakable  number  of  Irish  churchmen 
for  England  and  Ireland,  and  some  good  old 
soldier*,  under  the  pretext  of  raising  levies 
for  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  that  it  was  whis- 
pered by  the  Irish  friars  in  that  kingdom, 
that  rebellion  was  shortly  expected  in  Ire- 
land, particularly  in  Connaught."  The  lords 
justices  neglected  this  advice,  and  seem  to 
have  taken  no  measures  of  precaution.  As 
the  time  of  action  fixed  by  the  insurgents 
drew  near,  the  lords  justices  received  new 
intimations  of  danger;  for  on  the  11th  of 
October,  sir  William  Cole,  an  English  gen- 
tleman residing  at  Enniskillcn,  sent  an  ex- 
press to  inform  them  that  there  was  an  unu- 
sual and  suspicious  resort  of  various  Irish 
to  the  house  of  sir  Phelim  O'Neill;  that 
lord  Maguire  had  lately  made  many  private 
journeys,  and  that  he  had  been  much  occu- 
pied in  writing  letters  and  dispatching  tlicin 
over  the  country  ;  and  that  these  and  their 
friends  had  lately  shown  an  extraordinary 
solicitude  for  levying  men  for  the  service  of 
,  the  king  of  Spain.    The  warning  was  again 
neglected,  and  the  lords  justices  remained 
still  insensible  to  their  danger.    At  length, 
on  the  21st  of  October,  Cole  sent  them  a  full 
account  of  the  conspiracy,  which  had  then 
been  revealed  to  him  by  two  of  the  accom- 
plices ;  but  his  letter  was  either  intercepted 
or  suppressed;  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
chief  conspirators  were  assembled  in  Dublin, 
making  their  arrangements  for  the  attack 
upon  the  castle,  the  Irish  government  was 
still  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
blow  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
The  small  English  array  at  this  time  in  Ire- 
land, amounting  on  the  whole  to  about  three 
thousand  foot  and  nine  hundred  horse,  was 
billeted  in  small  parties  over  the  country, 
far  from  the  capital,  where  there  were  at  this 
moment  no  soldiers,  and  the  whole  garrison 
of  Dublin  castle,  where  all  the  king's  stores 
were  locked,  consisted  of  eight  infirm  war- 
ders, and  forty  halberdiers,  the  usual  guard 
of  parade  of  the  chief  governors. 

It  was  in  the  eveuing  of  the  22nd  of  Oc- 
tober that  the  leaders  of  the  plot  for  the 
surprise  of  Dublin  castle  closed  their  last 
secret  meeting  before  putting  the  design  in 
execution,  by  falling  on  their  knees  and 
drinkine  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 
An  Irishman  named  Owen  O'Connolly,  who 
G71 


had  been  bred  up  in  the  protestant  religion, 1 
and  was  at  this  time  a  servant  of  sir  John 
Clotworthy,  was  acquainted  with  Mac  Ma- 
hon,  and  appears  to  have  been  thought  by 
that  chief  a  proper  person  to  be  introduced 
to  the  conspirators.    He  was  at  this  time 
residing  at  Monimore,  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  and  he  there  received  a  letter 
from  Mac  Mahon,  begging  that  he  would 
ref>air  to  him  at  Conaght  in  the  county  of 
Mouaghan,  to  consult  on  matters  of  impor- 
tance. On  arriving  there,  O'Connolly  found 
that  Mac   Mahon   had  left  for  Dublin, 
whither  he  followed  him,  and  found  him  at 
his  lodgings  at  six  o'clock  of  the  same  even- 
ing of  which  we  are  speaking.    Mac  Malion 
took  O'Connolly  into  the  town  to  the  lord 
Maguire's  lodging,   but  not  finding  that 
nobleman  at  home,  they  returned  to  Mac 
Mahon  8  residence.    It  was  during  the  short 
stay  they  made  at  Maguire's  lodgings,  that 
Mac  Mahon  disclosed  to  O'Connolly  the 
particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  ad- 
vantages they  were  all  to  derivo  from  it, 
and  he  urged  him  to  join  with  them.  He 
informed  him  that  the  conspiracy  had  it* , 
ramifications  through  the  kingdom,  and  that 
all  the  protestants  would  be  cut  oif  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day ;  that  great  numbers 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  catholic 
party  would  be  in  Dublin  during  that  night, 
and  that  the  next  morning  was  fixed  for 
surprising  the  castle,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  king's  stores  and  ammunition.  O'Con- 
nolly expostulated  with  his  friend  on  the 
rashness  of  their  enterprise,  and  urged  him 
to  secure  his  own  estates  and  person  by 
making  a  declaration  of  it  to  the  govern- 
ment.   Mac  Mahon  then  endeavoured  to 
overcome  his  scruples,  represented  to  him 
that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  deprive  the 
king  of  any  of  his  rights,  but  that  they  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  Scots  in  rising  against 
a  tyrannical  government  in  defence  of  their 
religion  and  freedom.    When  they  had  re- 
turned to  Mac  Mahon's  lodgings,  that  con- 
spirator, alarmed  at  O'Connolly 's  obstinacy, 
and  fearful  that  he  might  disclose  the  plot, 
assumed  another  tone*  threatened  him  with 
death  if  any  discovery  were  made  through 
liis  means,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
detaining  him  as  a  prisoner  until  they  pro- 
ceeded together  to  the  attack  on  the  castle 
in  the  morning. 

They  then  sat  down  and  drank  freely; 
but  the  disclosures  which  be  had  just  heard 
weighed  heavy  on  O'Connolly's  mind,  and, 
at  length,  he  made  an  excuse  for  descending 
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into  the  yard,  leaving  his  sword  behind  him 
as  a  sign  that  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
the  house,  and  accompanied  by  a  servant 
employed  to  watch  over  him.  However,  he 
contrived  to  escape  over  the  wall,  and  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  house  of  sir 
William  Parsons,  one  of  the  lords  justices, 
to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  Mac  Mahon.  Par- 
sons was  prejudiced  against  a  statement  so 
extraordinary,  made,  perhaps,  in  a  rather 
incoherent  manner  by  a  man  who  was  then 
nearly  intoxicated  with  his  potations  at  Mac 
Mahon's ;  and  he  treated  the  matter  lightly, 
dismissing  O'ConnoIly  with  a  simple  recom- 
mendation, that  he  should  return  to  Mac  Ma- 
hon's lodging  and  endeavour  to  obtain  further 
information  relating  to  the  alleged  treason. 

When  O'ConnoIly  was  gone,  sir  William 
Parsons  suddenly  changed,  and  he  was  seized 
with  alarm.  He  gave  hasty  orders  for 
closing  the  gates  and  guarding  the  castle 
and  city,  and  then  hurried  to  the  house 
of  his  colleague,  sir  John  Borlase.  The 
latter,  an  old  soldier,  whose  suspicions  were 
more  easily  excited,  was  in  the  utmost 
consternation  at  Parsons'  information;  he 
blamed  him  much  for  dismissing  O'Con- 
noIly ;  and,  after  a  brief  consultation,  mes- 
sengers were  dispatched  to  seek  for  him,  and 
bring  him  back.  After  some  search,  O'Con- 
noIly was  found  in  the  hands  of  the  watch. 
When  he  left  the  house  of  the  lord  justice 
he  had  wandered  about  the  streets,  not 
daring  to  return  to  Mac  Mahon,  and,  having 
all  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  suspicious  personage.  When 
brought  before  the  two  lords  justices,  after 
being  allowed  a  short  repose,  he  repeated  his 
information  in  a  more  distinct  and  intelligible 
manner.  The  lords  justices  were  now  in 
great  alarm,  and  sat  up  in  consultation  all 
night  with  several  others  of  the  privy 
council.  A  little  before  daybreak  Mac 
Mahon  was  arrested  in  his  house;  lord 
Maguire  was  also  discovered  and  taken  into 
custody ;  but  Moore,  Plunkett,  Byrne,  and 
others,  having  received  timely  intelligence 
of  their  danger,  made  their  escape  from 
Dublin.  The  prisoners  were  immediately 
carried  to  Borlase's  house,  where  they  were 
examined  by  the  privy  council.  It  is  said 
that  the  reckless  Mac  Mahon,  while  waiting 
in  the  hall  to  be  called  into  the  council 
chamber  for  examination,  amused  himself 
with  chalking  on  the  floor  the  figures  of 
men  hanging  on  gibbets,  or  grovelling  in 
agonies  on  the  floor;  and  the  puritans  af- 


terwards stated  with  horror,  that  he  did  this 
as  a  mark  of  heartless  exultation  on  the 
tortures  to  which  the  protestants  were  to 
be  exposed  next  day,  by  the  ferocity  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  north.  When  brought 
before  the  council  he  confessed  the  plot; 
told  them  exultingly,  that,  in  the  course  of 
that  day,  all  the  strong  places  in  Ireland 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents; 
and  boasted,  that  If  he  were  sacrificed,  hir 
death  would  be  amply  revenged. 

It  happened  fortunately  that  this  same 
night  sir  Francis  Willoughby,  governor  of 
the  fort  of  Galway,  a  brave  and  able  soldier, 
arrived  at  Dublin,  who,  finding  the  gates 
closed,  and  more  agitation  than  usual  in  the 
suburbs,  inquired  the  cause,  and  learnt  that 
there  was  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
lords  justices  and  council.  He  hastened  to 
Borlase's  house,  and  encouraged  the  council 
with  the  information  that  during  the  whole 
of  his  way  from  Galway  he  had  observed  no 
signs  of  disturbance.  But  as  he  had  seen 
many  strange  horsemen  crowding  from  the 
country  into  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  who, 
being  refused  admittance  into  the  city,  still 
hovered  around,  he  urged  the  lords  justices 
and  council  to  leave  their  present  insecure 
place  of  meeting,  and  continue  their  delibe- 
rations in  the  castle.  They  at  once  followed 
his  advice,  and  their  first  measure,  on  re- 
assembling in  the  council  chamber,  was  to 
entrust  Willoughby  with  the  custody  of  the 
castle  and  city  of  Dublin.  They  then  dre  w 
up  a  proclamation,  announcing  the  discovery 
of  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  Eng- 
lish, recommending  all  good  subjects  to  dis- 
play their  loyalty  by  arming  in  defence  of 
the  government,  ana  prohibiting  any  levies 
for  foreign  service.  Through  the  negligence 
of  the  citizens,  the  greater  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  plot  to  seize  the  castle  made 
their  escape.  But  that  important  fortress, 
in  which  were  deposited  fifteen  hundred 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  matches  and  bullets,  arms  for  ten 
thousand  men,  and  thirty-five  pieces  of 
ordnance,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Two  hundred  of  Willoughby's  disbanded 
regiment,  which  had  arrived  from  Carlisle, 
were  armed,  and  joined  by  numbers  of  the 
alarmed  citizens,  and  by  some  troops  of 
soldiers  called  in  from  the  posts  nearest  to 
Dublin,  were  soon  formed  into  an  efficient 
garrison.  Thus  one  part  of  the  plot  which 
had  been  matured  with  so  much  cautious 
deliberation,  was  overthrown  at  the  very 
moment  of  being  carried  into  execution. 
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HOUGH  the  conspiracy 
jr^  had  thus  fuiled  in  Dub- 
»y  Hn,  it  met  at  first  with 
little  resistance  in  the 
north,  where  it  soon  as- 
sumed a  formidable  character. 
Sir  Phelini  O'Neill,  indeed, 
eager  to  distinguish  himself  as  the  head  of 
the  catholic  league  in  the  north,  had  antici- 

fated  the  day  appointed  for  the  outbreak, 
n  contempt  of  every  feeling  of  honour  and 
generosity,  the  Ulster  chieftain  commenced 
his  barbarous  career  with  a  base  and  treach- 
erous breach  of  hospitality.  Lord  Cnulfield, 
a  brave  and  hospitable  nobleman,  resided  in 
the  castle  of  Charlemont,  as  governor  of  that 
fort,  and  lived  in  the  most  unsuspecting 
confidence  with  his  Irish  neighbours.  On 
the  22nd  of  October,  the  eve  of  the  day 
fixed  for  the  insurrection,  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill  invited  himself  to  sup  with  lord 
Caulfield,  and  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  friendship.  Under  different  pretences,  a 
considerable  number  of  O'Neills  followers 
had  accompanied  him  to  Charlemont;  and  in 
the  midst  of  their  hospitable  entertainment, 
at  a  preconcerted  signal  from  their  chief, 
they  seized  and  bound  lord  Cauliield  and 
his  family,  made  the  garrison  prisoners,  and 
plundered  the  castle.  The  same  night 
O'Neill  hastened  to  Dungannon,  which  was 
taken  by  surprise,  while  a  party  of  his 
followers  captured  the  town  and  castle  of 
Mountjoy. 

Simultaneous  outbreaks  occurred  in  other 
parts,  and  the  insurrection  spread  over  the 
northern  province  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity. In  each  district  the  old  septs,  whose 
names  had  for  some  years  almost  disappeared 
from  history,  suddenly  stept  forward.  The 
O'llanlotis  surprised  Tandcragee  in  the 
county  of  Armagh;  and  Newry  was  be- 
trayed into  the  bauds  of  sir  Conn  Magennis. 
The  latter  place  supplied  the  insurgents  with 


Mahons  seized  upon  all  the  English  forts  in 
the  county  of  Monaghan,  their  ancient  terri- 
tory.   The  O'Reillys  proceeded  still  more 
formally  to  take  possession  of  Cavan.  The 
chief  of  this  old  sept  represented  the  county 
in  parliament,  and  his  brother  exercised  the 
office  of  sheriif.    The  latter,  as  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  summoned  the  popish  inhabitant* 
to  arms,  and  used  his  authority  in  enforc- 
ing the  surrender  of  castles  and  towns. 
Such  was  the  case  also  with  the  O'Fergals, 
one  of  whom  was  sheriff  of  Longford,  and 
with  the  Irish  of  Leitrim.    Thus  within  a 
week,  the  rebels  were  absolute  masters  of  the 
counties  of  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Longford, 
Leitrim,  Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  and 
Londonderry,  with  a  part  of  Armagh  and 
Down.    A  few  forts,  with  the  important 
towns  of  Londonderry,  Coleraine,  Enni*- 
killen,  Lisnagarvey,  or  Lisburn,  and  Car- 
rickfergus,  were  bravely  defended  by  the 
English  settlers,  and   afforded   places  of 
refuge  for  a  part  of  the  protestant  population 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  rebel  leaders  so  far  acted  in  concert, 
though  tbey  still  appear  to  have  been  guided 
by  various  and  conflicting  views,  while  the 
mass  appear  to  have  been  urged  on  chiefly 
by  the  love  of  plunder  and  the  hatred  of 
everything  English.  There  was  indeed 
through  the  whole  movement,  and  especially 
among  the  lower  classes,  an  unusual  spirit  of 
nationality;  the  old  septs,  as  has  just  been 
observed,  rose  up  with  their  aueient  pride 
of  independence,  and  appeared  to  think  they 
were  only  fighting  for  their  old  leaders,  and 
their  old  name.  They  seemed  to  imagine 
that  they  were  going  to  retrograde  at  once 
to  the  days  of  Brian  Boru,  and  that  each 
province  was  to  have  its  kings,  as  of  old. 
The  people  of  Fermanagh  proclaimed  the 
capture  of  Dublin  castle  by  their  own  chief, 
and  declared  that  lord  Maguire  was  to  be 
their  king.    When,  a  little  later,  the  sept* 


a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  Leinster  rose,  they  proclaimed  that  Mur- 


which  had  been  placed  in  store  there.  Rory 
Maguire,  the  brother  of  lord  Maguire,  took 
the  command  of  his  sept  during  Ins  brother's 
absence,  and  mude  himself  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  Fermanagh.  The  Mac 
<J7(i 


tagh  Oge  Cavenagh,  of  Castletown,  was 
to  be  king  of  Leinster;  and  the  O'Connor* 
declared  tliat  Charles  O'Connor  Don  ws* 
to  be  king  of  Connaught.  O'Neill,  still 
more  ambitious,  was  notsatisfied  with  Ulster, 
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but  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  which  had 
once  been  possessed  by  his  great  ancestor, 
Nial  of  the  Hostages. 

Such  prospects  as  these  were  only  held 
out  to  the  mob ;   the  chiefs  themselves 
endeavoured  to  cover  their  own  ambitious 
views,  and  to  allure  the  gentry  to  their 
standard,  by  the  false  pretences  of  acting 
|  under  authority  of  a  less  objectionable  cha- 
racter.   When  O'Neill  took  possession  of 
Charlemont,  he  declared  that  he  acted  by 
authority  of  the  English  parliament.  But, 
as  he  confessed  before  his  death,  having 
,  found  among  lord  Caulfield's  archives  a  pa- 
i  tent  with  the  great  seal  attached,  a  new 
idea  presented  itself  to  him ;  he  tore  ofl  the 
great  seal,  attached  it  to  a  forged  document, 
and  exhibited  it  next  day  to  the  protestants, 
as  well  as  to  his  own  followers,  as  a  commis- 
sion from  the  king,  for  all  his  proceedings. 
In  this  instrument,  which  has  been  printed, 
the  king  was  made  to  declare  to  his  catholic 
subjects  of  Ireland,  that  for  the  preservation 
1  of  his  person,  he  had  been  obliged  to  take 
up  his   residence  in   Scotland;  that  the 
i  English  parliament  had  deprived  him  of  his 
I  royal  power  and  prerogative,  and  assumed 
!  the  government  and  administration  of  the 
realm;  that  as  these  "storms  blew  aloft," 
and  were  likely  to  be  carried  into  Ireland 
by  the  vehemency  of  the  p  rotes  tan  t  party, 
he  had  given  full  power  to  his  catholic  sub- 
jects to  assemble  and  consult,  to  seize  all 
places  of  strength,  except  those  belonging  to 
i  the  Scots,  and  to  arrest  the  goods  and  per- 
!  sons  of  all  English  protestants  within  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.    The  effect  produced 
by  the  report  of  this  pretended  commission 
on  the  puritans  of  Ulster,  as  well  as  on  the 
l  Irish  was  so  great,  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  issue  a  proclamation  of  the  lords 
justices,  warning  the  Irish  subjects  against 
false  and  seditious  rumours,  and  declaring 
that  they  had  authority  from  the  king  to 
pursue  the  rebels  to  the  uttermost  extremi- 
ties. 

It  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  this  pre- 
text was  furnished  by  the  king's  previous 
intrigues  through  the  agency  of  the  carl  of 
Antrim.  In  other  parts  the  queen,  as  a 
Roman  catholic,  was  more  popular  among 
the  rebels;  she  appears  to  have  exerted  her- 
self frequently  in  favour  of  the  Irish  ca- 
tholics, and  we  have  seen  her  in  one  instance 
indiscreetly  attempting  to  restore  one  of 
their  darkest  superstitions.  In  many  places 
the  rebels  plundered  and  murdered  in  the 
queens  name,  and  called  themselves  the 


queen's  soldiers.    This  was  more  especially 
the  case  in  Leinster  and  Munster.  The 
commander  of  the  insurgents  in  Wicklow 
declared  that  he  had  the  queen's  commission 
for  destroying  the  protestants;  and  in  the 
Queen's  county  and  other  parts  it  was  con- 
fidently reported  that  the  queen  not  only 
approved  of  their  proceedings,  but  that  she 
had  actually  landed  in  Ulster  with  the  in- 
tention of  placing  herself  at  their  head. 
We  are  told  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  a 
strong  body  of  rebels  passing  some  of  the  j 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Coleraine,  some  ; 
of  the  Irish  demanded  in  derision,  "if  the  \ 
rogue  the  king  were  not  yet  dead,  and  said 
that  they  were  the  queen's  soldiers."  We 
can  easily  see  how  reports  of  this  kind  pre- 
judiced the  royal  cause  in  England  and  j  j 
Scotland. 

In  some  parts,  particularly  where  men  of  ( 
education  had  taken  the  lead,  the  insurgents 
acted  with  more  prudence  and  moderation. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  Cavan,  where  | 
their  councils  were  directed  by  the  two 
O'Reillys,  the  sheriff  and  the  member  of 
parliament.    They  took  advantage  of  ru- 
mours that  the  puritan  party,  now  in  power 
in  England,  meditated  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  Irish  race,  to  pretend  that  they  were 
urged   into  rebellion   by  fears  for  their 
personal  safetv;  and  they  induced  or  com- 
pelled  Bedell,   the  protestant  bishop  of 
Kilmore,  to  draw  up  what  was  called  "the  i 
remonstrance  of  the  gentry  and  commonalty 
of  the  county  of  Cavan."    This  important 
document  was  worded  as  follows:  "  Whereas, 
we,"  they  say,  "his  majesty's  loyal  subjects 
of  his  highncss's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  have  of 
long  time  groaned  under  many  grievances  and 
pressures,  occasioned  by  the  rigorous  govern- 
ment of  such  placed  over  us  as  respected 
more  the  advancement  of  their  own  private 
fortunes  than  the  honour  of  his  majosty,  or 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects;  whereof  we,  in 
humble  manner,  declared  ourselves  to  his 
highness  by  our  own  agents,  sent  from  the  J  ' 
parliament,  the  representative  body  of  the 
kingdom;  notwithstanding  which,  we  find 
ourselves  of  late  threatened  with  far  greater 
and  more  grievous  vexations,  either  with 
captivity  or  utter  expulsion  from  our  native 
seats,  without  any  just  ground  given  on  our  i 
parts  to  alter  his  majesty's  goodness,  so  long ! 
continued  to  us.    Of  all  which  we  find  great 
cause  of  fears  in  the  proceedings  of  our 
neighbour  nations;  and  do  see  it  already 
attempted  by  certain  petitioners,  for  the  like  j 
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course  to  be  taken  in  this  kingdom,  for  the 
effecting  thereof  in  a  compulsory  way  ;  so  as 
rumours  have  caused  fears  of  invasion  from 
other  parts,  to  the  dissolving  of  the  bond  of 
mutual  agreement  which  hitherto  hath  been 
held  inviolable  between  the  several  subjects 
of  this  kingdom,  and  whereby  all  his 
majesty's  other  dominions  have  been  linked 
in  one.  For  the  preventing,  therefore,  of 
such  evils  growing  upon  us  in  this  kingdom, 
we  have,  for  the  preservation  of  his  majesty's 
honour  and  our  own  liberties,  thought  fit  to 
take  into  our  hands  for  his  highness's  use  and 
service,  such  forts  and  other  places  of 
strength  as,  coming  into  the  possession  of 
others,  might  prove  disadvantageous,  and 
tend  to  the  utter  undoing  of  the  kingdom. 
And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  herein  we 
harbour  not  the  least  thought  of  hostility 
towards  his  majesty,  or  purpose  any  hurt  to 
his  highness's  subjects,  in  their  possessions, 
goods,  or  liberty,  only  we  desire  that  your 
lordships  will  be  pleased  to  make  remon- 
strances to  his  majesty  for  us  of  all  our 
grievances  and  just  fears,  that  they  may  be 
removed,  and  such  a  course  settled  by  the 
advice  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  whereby 
the  liberty  of  our  consciences  may  be  se- 
cured unto  us,  and  we  eased  of  other  burdens 
in  civil  government.  As  for  the  mischiefs 
and  inconveniences  that  have  already  hap- 
pened, through  the  disorder  of  the  common 
sort  of  people,  against  the  English  inhabi- 
tants, or  any  other,  we,  with  the  nobility  and 
gentlemen,  and  such  others  of  the  several 
counties  of  this  kingdom,  are  most  willing 
and  ready  to  use  our  and  their  best  endea- 
vours in  causing  restitution  and  satisfaction 
to  be  made,  as,  in  part,  we  have  already 
done."  The  remonstrants  concluded :  "An 
answer  hereunto  is  most  humbly  desired, 
with  such  present  expedition  as  may  by  your 
lordships  be  thought  most  convenient  for 
avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  the  barbarous- 
ness  and  incivility  of  the  commonalty,  who 
have  committed  many  outrages  without  any 
order,  consenting,  or  privity  of  ours." 

This  was  written  when  the  first  impulse 
of  the  insurrection  was  over,  and  when  the 
more  moderate  of  their  leaders  began  to  look 

•  It  ha*  been  the  fashion  of  modern  Historians  to 
suppress  the  details  of  the  Irish  massacres;  and  it  is 
true  that  tho  repetition  of  these  horrible  storied  is 
calculated  only  to  excite  our  disgust.  Yet  there  is 
a  wrong  done  to  history  itself  by  such  suppressions, 
and  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  for  themselves 
they  were  forgotten,  yet,  as  they  excited  feelings  on 
all  sides  which  not  only  gave  their  character  to  events 
immediately  succeeding,  but  which  exerted  an  in- 
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back  with  some  alarm  at  the  excesses  of 
which  their  followers  had  already  been 
guilty.  At  first,  indeed,  they  seem  to  have 
done  their  best  to  keep  to  one  article  of 
their  original  intentions,  by  restraining  from 
absolute  bloodshed  the  enraged  natives 
whom  they  had  let  loose  upon  the  planters 
of  the  north,  to  plunder  them  and  expel 
them  from  their  habitations.  The  position 
of  the  latter  was  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
They  were  everywhere  mixed  with  the  Irish, 
who  stood  in  the  position  towards  them  of 
landlords,  partners,  tenants,  or  servants,  or 
with  whom  they  lived  on  terms  of  confidence 
and  familiarity.  The  readiness  with  which 
these  ties  were  broken,  and  the  instantaneous 
and  general  character  of  the  rising,  showed 
how  extensively  and  zealously  the  mission- 
aries of  rebellion  must  have  worked.  In  an 
instant  the  hand  of  the  servant  was  raised 
against  his  master,  and  the  tenant  ceased  to 
be  protected  by  his  landlord.  The  English 
planters,  thus  "taken  by  surprise  were  con- 
founded with  the  disasters  which  suddenly 
fell  upon  them,  and  instead  of  joining 
together  and  making  head  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
destroyed  in  detail,  and  in  their  bewilder- 
ment threw  themselves  for  protection  on 
those  who  were  the  first  to  plunder  and 
betray  them.  In  most  instances  where  a 
few  collected  together  for  self-protection, 
and  posted  themselves  in  some  little  castle  or 
church,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  ont  long,  and  their  defence  only  exas- 
perated the  insurgents,  and  excited  then 
appetite  for  blood.  They  rushed  upon  the 
English  protestants  on  every  side,  plundered 
their  dwellings  and  then  burnt  or  destroyed 
them,  and  stripping  man,  woman,  and  child, 
they  turned  them  adrift  in  perfect  nakedness 
at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  to  find 
their  way  across  the  country  to  Dublin,  or 
the  large  towns  of  the  north  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  English,  exposed  on  the  way  to 
every  insult  and  outrage  which  the  hatred 
of  the  insurgents  could  heap  upon  them. 
Multitudes  perished  through  privation  and 
ill-usage  before  they  reached  a  place  of 
safety.* 

fluence  on  the  fate  of  Ireland  in  subsequent  times, 
by  concealing  them  we  leave  tho«e  feelings  without 
an  adequate  explanation.  The  impression  created 
by  the  massacres  was  kept  alive  by  tw->  commissions 
issued  aome  months  afterwards  to  inquire  into  ths 
losses  sustained  by  the  English,  and  into  the  cruel- 
ties to  which  they  were  subjected,  and  the  depositions 
taken  before  them  formed  thirty-two  folio  volumes, 
which  an  still  extant  among  the'  M8S.  in  the  library 
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Sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  and  the  insurgents 
who  acted  under  his  more  immediate  direc- 
tion, distinguished  themselves  over  all  the 
others  hy  the  savage  cruelties  which  they 
exercised  over  the  county  of  Armagh  and 
the  surrounding  districts.    In  the  space  of 
a  week,  this  chief  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  large,  though  undisciplined  force,  and 
in  the  pride  of  success  he  marched  through 
the  northern  districts  plundering  and  de- 
stroying without  opposition.    This  tide  of 
success,  however,  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance.   In  Carrickfergus,  Londonderry,  En- 
uiskillen,  and  other  towns  where  the  naked 
refugees  collected  in  considerable  numbers, 
they  took  up  arms  and  formed  themselves 
into  bodies  which,  if  not  well  disciplined, 
were  animated  with  vengeance  for  the  suffer- 
ings inflicted  on  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies.   These  sometimes  issued  from  their 
strongholds,  and  encountered  and  defeated 
wandering  detachments   of  their  enemies; 
while  at  others  they  opposed  a  resolute  and 
effectual  resistance,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  more  formidable  forces.    A  thousand 
English  protcstants  were  thus  collected  at 
Lisbum,  and  they  occupied  the  town  of 
Dromore,  and  defeated  the  insurgents  in 
several  skirmishes  there,  though  they  were 
eventually  obliged  to  abandon  it.  Colonel 
Chichester  and  sir  Arthur  Tyringham  were 
appointed  by  the  lords  justices  to  command 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  the  insur- 
rection had  made  little  impression;  and 
they  garrisoned  Belfast,  stationed  a  party  at 
Lisb  urn,  provisioned  the  castle  and  town  of 
Lurgan  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  strength- 
ened Londonderry,  and  placed  a  garrison  in 
the  castle  of  Augher,  by  which  the  rebels 
who  attempted  to  storm  this  latter  place 
were  driven  otf  with  considerable  loss.  The 
king,  who  was  in  Scotland,  had  contrived  to 
raise  fifteen  hundred  men  of  the  disbanded 
Scottish  army,  who  were  landed  in  the  north 
of  Ulster,  and  encouraged  the  gentry  of 
those  parts,  who  were  strengthened  with 
commissions  from  the  king,  to  act  still  more 
energetically,  and  the  insurgents  sustained 
several  severe  checks.    They  wore  driven 
with  loss  from  Enniskillen,  to  which  they  had 
laid  siege;  and  the  English  took  Maguire's 
own  castle  by  storm.   In  Tyrone,  sir  Phelim 
O'Neill  was  driven  from  the  siege  of  Castle 
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Derrick  with  disgrace,  and  he  received  ■ 
another  defeat  in  Donegal.  Other  checks 
obliged  him  to  return  with  feelings  of  morti-  ' 
fication  to  Newry,  where  he  had  established 
his  principal  camp.  But  here  the  restless 
leader,  whose  confidence  was  raised  by  the 
multitudes  of  followers  which  the  love  of 
plunder  drew  to  his  camp,  began  again  to 
ibrui  ambitious  plans,  and  he  determined 
to  strike  a  great  blow  by  attacking  the  town 
of  Carrickfergus.  It  was  necessary  first  to  re- 
duce the  town  of  Lisbum  (then,  as  we  have 
stated  before,  called  Lisnagarvey),  a  flourish- 
ing settlement  of  the  Scots,  who  at  first  had 
been  spared,  according  to  the  original  plan  of 
insurrection,  but  who  were  now  attacked  in- 
discriminately with  the  English.  A  body 
of  four  thousand  of  O'Neill's  best  disciplined 
troops  was  sent  against  Lisburn,  and  the 
chief  was  more  sure  of  success  because  he 
had  secret  intelligence  with  the  Irish  inhabi- 
tants. But  a  reinforcement  had  been  thrown 
into  the  place  by  sir  Arthur  Tyringham,  and 
under  that  officer  and  sir  George  Ilawdon, 
the  garrison  made  a  brave  defence.  After 
several  desperate  assaults,  the  besiegers 
were  put  to  flight  with  such  terrible  slaugh- 
ter, that  the  English  boasted  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain  was  three  times  that  of  the 
whole  garrison.  Even  the  camp  at  Newry 
was  hardly  safe  for  O'Neill's  head-quarters. 

These  checks  enraged  the  northern  chief 
to  a  pitch  of  indescribable  fury,  and  his  ven- 
geance was  wreaked  in  new  atrocities  upon 
the  unfortunate  protectants  who  were  within 
his  power.  The  county  of  Armagh,  which 
was  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents, was  the  scene  of  great  outrages  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rebellion.  Many  of 
the  protectant  preachers  and  the  officers 
of  government  were  brutally  slaughtered. 
Above  three  hundred  protectants  were  mur- 
dered at  Dungannon;  about  two  hundred 
were  drowned  in  the  Blackwatcr  on  the 
borders  of  Armagh  and  Tyrone ;  the  same 
number  were  thrown  into  •  lough  near 
Loughgall  in  Armagh;  and  three  hundred 
were  at  one  time  drowned  in  a  mill-pond  in 
the  parish  of  Killarnen  in  Tyrone.  These 
and  many  other  atrocities  of  the  same  kind, 
rest  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  of  Charlemont,  who  was  kept 
a  prisoner  by  O'Neill,  and  who  obtained 


Harleian  MS8.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  8999. 
It  was  from  these  original  depositions  that  sir  John 
Temple,  the  Irish  master  of  the  rolls,  compiled  his 
history  of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  massacres,  pub- 
tho  |  lished  in  1640. 
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j  Jii's  information  from  the  rebels  themselves. 
I  Another   sufferer   declared   that   he  had 
i  witnessed  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  men, 
:  women,  and  children,  who  were  driven  like 
!  dogs  a  distance  of  six  miles,  the  rebels 
I  goading  them  on  with  pikes  and  swords,  and 
i  then  they  were  nil  drowned  in  the  river 
;  Bann  in  the  county  of  Armagh.    In  the 
|  parish  of  Kilmore,  in  Armagh,  all  the  in- 
habitants were  stripped  naked,  and  many 
i  of  them  killed  before  the  rest  were  turned 
j  adrift ;  many  of  them  were  placed  naked  in 
1  the  public  stocks,  and  there  kept  till  they 
j  confessed  where  they  had  concealed  their 
)  money.    Others,  to  the  number  of  two-and- 
■  twenty,  who  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
women  and  children,  were  driven  into  a 
j  thatched  house,  and  there  burnt.  This 
1  latter  circumstance  was  deposed  to  by  more 
I  than  one  witness,  one  of  whom,  a  woman , 
i  whose  husband  had  been  killed,  said  that 
the  murderers  "  most  boldly  made  brags  ( 
thereof,  and  took  pride  and  glory  in  imita- 
ting their  cries,  and  in  telling  the  deponent 
\  and  others  how  the  children  gaped  when 
the  fire  began  to  burn  them."    She  added 
;  that,  to  her  knowledge,  "the  rebels  within 
the  county  of  Armagh,  did  act  and  commit, 
divers  other  bloody  barbarous  cruelties,  by 
burning,  drawing,  hanging,  the  sword,  starv- 
ing, and  other  fearful  deaths;  and  that  they  | 
did  drown  at  one  time,  betwixt  Tinon  and 
Kinnard,  sixty  British  women  and  children, 
their  respective  husbands  and  fathers  and 
all  their  male  friends  that  were  men,  being 
murdered  before."    The  widow  of  the  pro- 
testant  parson  of  Loughgall  declared  that 
she  heard  au  Irish  cow-boy  in  that  parish 
boast  that  his  hands  were  so  weary  with 
killing  and  knocking  down  protestants  into 
a  bog-pit,  that  he  could  hardly  lift  his  arms 
to  his  head.    Similar  massacres  took  place 
in  Antrim  and  Down,  many  of  which  were 
deposed  to  by  the  archdeacon  of  Down, 
Dr.  Maxwell,  and  other  persons  of  respec- 
tability who  had  escaped.    At  Down,  by 
sir  Phelim  O'Neill's  express  orders,  they 
dragged  Dr.  Maxwell's  brother,  lieutenant 
James  Maxwell,  from  his  bed,  when  in  tho 
height  of  a  burning  fever,  and  carried  him 
to  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  town, 
where  they  killed  him;  and  they  took  his 
wife,  who  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  preg- 
nancy, stripped  her  naked,  and  drove  her  to 
the  Blackwater,  and  then,  while  she  was  in 
the  agonies  of  child-birth,  the  child  half- 
born,  they  threw  her  into  the  river,  where 
she  was  drowned,  amid  the  jeers  of  her 
<*0 


persecutors.    Great  numbers  of  the  tender 
sex  underwent  similar  barbarous  treatment 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dungannon,  two 
men  boasted  that  between  them  they  had 
killed  thirty-six  women  and  children  in  one 
day.    Every  check,  however  trifling,  which 
O'Neill  experienced,  was  the  signal  for  new 
atrocities,  and  he  hesitated  at  no  treachery 
to  obtain  victims  on  whom  to  exercise  his 
vengeance.    Sir  William  Brownlow  was  in- 
duced to  surrender  Lurgan  on  the  promise 
of  security  to  its  inhabitants,  but  the  town 
was  immediately  given  up  to  plunder.  At 
the  siege  of  Augher,  the  insurgents  showed 
their  hatred  to  everything  English  by  tor- 
turing even  the  English  cattle;  and  when  , 
they  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
O'Neill  ordered  the  whole  protestant  popu-  | 
lation  of  three  adjacent  parishes  to  be  mas- 
sacred.   The  defeat  at  Lisburn  drove  him  j 
to  a  sort  of  madness  of  ferocity.  Lord 
Caulfield  and  a  number  of  other  prisoners 
were  brought  out  and  murdered.    In  some  ! 
places,  the  English  were  driven,  twenty  or  : 
thirty  together,  into  a  house,  and  burnt;  I 
in  others  they  were  slain  with  pikes  and 
spears,  or  hanged.    The  women,  especially  | 
those  with  child,  were  ripped  up,  and  torn 
to  pieces.    They  were  tantalized  with  the 
promise  of  being  conducted  in  safety  to 
Dublin,  and  under  this  pretence  sent  out  in 
troops,  naked,  to  be  outraged  and  slaugh- 
tered by  the  insurgents  on  their  way.  Mul- 
titudes were  thrown  into  the  rivers  and 
bogs,  and  drowned.    One  of  O'Neill's  most 
savage  agents  was  an  officer  named  Manus 
O'Kune,  who,  after  the  defeat  at  Lisburn, 
collected  numbers  of  the  protestants  and 
drove  them  to  the  bridge  of  Portadown  in 
Armagh,  whence  they  were  all  precipitated 
into  the  river  Bann,  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  escape  drowning  were  piked  or 
shot  as  they  came  to  the  shore.   This  bridge 
of  Portadown  was  notorious  for  the  multi- 
tudes who  were  there  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  atrocities  of  Rory  Mnguire  and  his 
followers  in  Fermanagh  nearly  equalled 
those  of  sir  Phelim  O'Neill.  On  the  24th 
of  October,  this  chief  surprised  the  castle 
of  Lisnaskea,  where  the  insurgents  put  to 
death  about  a  hundred  Scots  by  the  halter 
and  the  sword.  At  the  castle  of  Moneah 
about  ninety  protestants  were  basely  mur- 
dered ;  and  marching  thence  to  Tullah,  the 
insurgents,  having  obtained  possession  of 
the  castle  on  promise  that  all  who  were 
in  it  should  be  saved,  had  no  sooner 
entered,  than  they  brought  their  prisoners 
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into  the  cattle  bawn,  and  first  stripped  them 
and  then  put  them  to  the  sword.  The  in- 
surgents were  at  this  time  marching  to 
Enniskillen,  and  their  whole  route  was  | 
marked  by  a  continued  repetition  of  similar 
outrages.  Above  a  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
womeu,  and  children,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  Lisgoole,  apparently  a  mansion 
of  no  great  magnitude  or  strength.  The 
insurgents  appear  to  have  made  no  attempt 
to  enter,  but  they  collected  waggon  loads  of 
:  straw,  piled  them  up  against  the  walls,  and 
thus  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  as  the 
1  inmates  attempted  to  make  their  escape, 
they  thrust  them  back  into  the  fire  with 
l  their  pikes  and  swords.  They  are  said  to 
I  have  been  in  this  instance  encouraged  in 
|  their  work  of  slaughter  by  their  priests ; 
and  they  pursued  it  with  so  little  remorse, 
|  that  when  they  saw  the  whole  in  a  blaze 
1  they  were  heard  to  shout  joyfully,  "  oh ! 
J  how  sweetly  do  they  fry!"  One  woman 
in  despair  leaped  from  a  window  to  the 
ground,  where  she  was  immediately  stripped 
and  killed;  next  morning  the  insurgents 
found  her  dead  body  with  a  child  cling- 
ing to  her  breast,  upon  which  one  of  the 
murderers  seized  it  and  dashed  out  its 
brains.  At  Clones  on  the  borders  of  Fer- 
managh and  Monaghan  they  buried  seven- 
teen persons  alive.  In  some  places  they 
introduced  unusual  refinements  in  thetr 
cruelty.  In  the  county  of  Mayo,  they 
compelled  a  woman  to  kill  her  husband, 
they  then  obliged  her  son  to  kill  his  mother, 
after  which  they  banged  the  son  for  matri- 
cide. In  the  same  manner  at  Sligo,  they 
made  a  son  kill  his  father,  and  then  hanged 
the  son.  In  Cavan  there  was  at  first  less 
blood  shed  than  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, but  the  English  population  were  driven 
naked  from  their  homes  to  starve  in  the 
woods,  and  they  were  treated  with  every 
insult  and  cruelty  on  the  way.  The  bridge 
of  Belturbct,  however,  in  this  county,  ob- 
tained the  same  notoriety  for  the  numbers 
of  persons  drowned  in  its  river  as  that  of 
Portadown;  and  the  massacre  here  was  said 
to  have  been  instigated  by  a  woman,  Rose 
O'Reilly,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  insurgent 
leaders.  The  rebel  women  too  often  forgot 
the  tenderness  of  their  sex,  and  they  then 
became  more  cruel  aud  ferocious  than  the 
men. 

As  the  insurrection  spread  into  the  west 
and  south,  the  increasing  rigour  of  winter 
added  to  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
protestants.    In   Connaught  some  of  the 

vol.  1.  4  R 


Burkes  and  the  O'Connors  took  the  lead,  and 
their  enmity  to  the  English  was  embittered 
by  the  recent  injustice  of  the  con  Bscat  ions 
and  plantations.  The  first  outrages  in  Sligo 
occurred  about  the  beginning  of  December; 
the  protestants,  men,  women  and  children, 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  there  till 
the  beginning  of  January,  when  they  were 
brought  out,  stripped  naked,  and  massacred 
with  circumstances  of  revolting  barbarity. 
Similar  scenes  were  acted  at  Shruel  in  Mayo ; 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  was 
the  scene  of  one  of  those  acts  of  treachery 
which  were  too  common  at  this  time,  and 
which  is  thus  told  by  the  parson  of  Bra- 
shoule,  who  was  one  of  the  party.  "The 
lord  of  Mayo,"  the  Burke  who  headed  the 
rebellion  in  this  county,  "being  to  convoy 
all  those  of  Castle  Burre  to  Gal  way,  viz.,  sir 
Henry  Bingham  with  all  his  company,  and 
the  bishop  of  Killaloe  with  all  his  company, 
with  many  of  the  neighbouring  English, 
being  about  three  score  in  number,  whereof 
there  were  some  fifteen  ministers,  covenanted 
with  one  Edmund  Burke  for  the  safe  convoy 
of  the  same  parties  upon  a  certain  day, 
and  the  said  lord  of  Mayo  appointed  them 
all  to  meet  him  at  Bnlcharah,  having  first 
separated  this  deponent  from  them  to  attend 
his  lady  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  At 
which  day,  the  titular  archbishop  and  the 
lord  of  Mayo  meeting  with  their  whole 
number,  went  on  their  journey  to  Shruel; 
at  which  place  the  lord  of  Mayo  left  them 
in  the  custody  of  the  said  last-named 
Edmund  Burke.  But,  as  one  master  Bring- 
hurst  told  the  deponent,  the  lord  of  Mayo 
was  not  gone  far  from  them,  but  the  said 
Edmund  Burke  drew  out  his  sword,  direct- 
ing the  rest  what  they  should  do,  and 
began  to  massacre  those  protestants,  and 
accordingly  some  were  shot  to  death,  some 
stabbed  with  skeines,  some  run  through  with 
pikes,  some  cast  into  the  water  and  drowned, 
and  the  women  that  were  stripped  naked, 
lying  upon  their  husbands  to  save  them, 
were  run  through  with  pikes,  and  very  few 
of  those  English  then  aud  there  escaped 
alive,  but  the  most  part  were  murdered  in 
the  place.  Atnougst  the  rest,  the  bishop  of 
Killaloe  escaped  with  his  life,  but  was  then 
and  there  wounded  in  the  head;  and  one 
master  Crewd,  a  minister,  was  then  and  there 
so  beaten  with  cudgels,  on  the  feet,  that  he 
died  shortly  after."  Many  other  great 
cruelties  were  committed  in  various  parts  of 
this  county  and  in  Galway.  At  Tyrawlcy, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  stripped 
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and  driven  in  troops  into  the  sea.  Some  of 
the  rebel  soldiers  in  Galway  were  heard  to 
boast  of  the  sport  they  had  in  tormenting 
women  and  children,  and  especially  in  setting 
fire  to  the  straw  which  a  woman,  stripped 
naked,  had  twisted  round  her  loins,  laughing 
as  they  describe  "how  bravely  the  fire  then 
made  the  English  jade  to  dance." 

The  insurrection  spread  into  Leinster 
towards  December,  and  the  English  govern- 
ment had  at  this  time  so  little  force  at  its 
disposal,  that  the  Irish  of  this  province 
scarcely  met  with  more  opposition  to  then- 
outrages,  than  in  the  remote  districts  of 
the  island.  Even  in  Wicklow,  close  at  the 
gates  of  Dublin,  the  sept  of  the  Byrnes 
rose  upon  the  protestant  inhabitants,  and 
drove  them  from  the  open  country  with 
every  kind  of  outrage.  Near  Kildare  they 
buried  a  parish  clerk  up  to  the  neck,  and 
left  him  with  his  head  only  out  of  the 
ground  to  die ;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
English  were  driven  naked  in  troops  across 
the  country  like  cattle,  and  great  numbers  of 
them  perished  by  the  way.  At  Castle- 
Comer,  in  Kilkenny,  they  hung  children 
alive  on  their  father's  tenter-hooks,  and  they 
ripped  up  women  and  little  girls.  Similar 
outrages  were  perpetrated  in  the  neighbour- 
ing county  of  Carlow,  where  ait  Irish  catholic 
"  gentlewoman,"  acccording  to  her  own  state- 
ment, having  been  obliged  to  turn  away 
her  servant,  who  was  an  English  woman 
and  had  a  child,  the  poor  woman  had  not 
gone  half  a  mile  froin  her  door  before 
she  was  set  upon  by  a  number  of  Irish 
women,  who  slew  her  and  her  child  with 
stones.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  in  this 
part  of  Leinster  were  the  lord  Mountgarxet 
and  some  of  the  Butlers  aud  Cavenaghs.  In 
King's  and  Queen's  counties  the  principal 
leader  was  Florence  Fitzpa  trick,  a  chief  of 
the  ancient  sept  of  Mac  G  LI  lapa  tricks,  who 
encouraged  his  barbarous  followers  in  the 

•  Magdalen  Redman,  late  of  the  Dowre*  in  the 
King's  County,  widow,  being  sworn  and  examined, 
depoaeth  and  saith,  That  one,  this  deponent,  ana 
diven  Other  prolestanls  her  ncighboura,  and  amongst 
the  rest  twentv-two  widows,  alter  they  were  all 
roblied,  were  all  stripped  stark  naked,  and  then  they, 
covering  themselves  in  a  house  with  straw,  the  rebels 
then  and  there  lighted  the  straw  with  fire,  and  threw 
amosgat  them,  of  purpose  to  burn  then,  where  they 
had  been  burnt  or  smothered,  but  that  some  of  the 
rebels  more  pitiful  than  the  rest,  commanded  these 
cruel  rebels  to  forbear,  so  as  they  escaped.  Yet  the 
rebels  kept  and  drove  them  naked  into  the  wild 
woods,  from  Tuesday  until  Saturday,  in  frost  and 
snow,  so  as  the  snow  unmelted  long  lay  upon  some 
of  their  skins,  aud  some  of  their  children  died  iu 


bitterest  enmity  against  the  Euglish  and 
protcstants.*  It  was  the  lord  Mountgarret 
who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  carrying  the 
insurrection  into  Munster,  where  the  Ken- 
nedys and  other  septs  of  northern  Munster,  1 
took  up  arms,  and  on  the  first  of  January 
the  rebels  gained  possession  of  Cashel,  and 
committed  many  outrages  tliere  and  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Such  were  the  scenes  which  at  this  mo- 
ment presented  themselves  in  every  part  of 
Ireland.    According  to  the  reckoning  of 
some,  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand 
persona  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  were 
sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  their  persecutors, 
but  this  number  is  no  doubt  much  exag- 
gerated, although  the  destruction  of  human 
life  must  have  been  very  great.    The  work 
of  slaughter  waa  carried  on  everywhere,  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  on  the  high-roads 
and  in  the  fields,  and  among  the  wild  woods 
aud  bogs.    The  open  country  was  covered 
with  the  mangled  remains  of  those  who  had 
been  slain,  with  the  wounded  struggling 
amid  agonies  which  were  increased  by  the 
cruelty  of  every  insurgent  who  passed  by, 
and  with  troops  of  naked  fugitives  who  were 
subjected  to  new  insults  by  every  party  of 
rebels  who  met  with  them.    The  fury  of 
these  savages  seemed  to  be  most  implacable 
against  that  sex  whose  tenderness  should 
have  excited  their  compassion,  and  which 
was  subjected  everywhere  to  the  most  fiend- 
like  outrage,  even  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood offering  no  protection.   Wh ere  Eng  1  i  sfa 
women  and  children  in  their  flight  sunk  by 
the  road-side,  exhausted  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  or,  as  often  happened,  in  the  pangs 
of  child-birth,  they  were  seised  by  the  in- 
surgents, often  by  the  women,  and  torn  and 
otherwise  mangled  till  they  expired.  Even 
the  Irish  children  were  trained  to  mangle 
the  carcases  of  the  slaughtered  proteatanu, 
or  to  bathe  their  litde  hands  in  their  blood. 


their  arms.  And  when,  as  the  deponent  and  the 
rest  endeavoured  to  have  gone  away  for  refuge  to 
the  Bam,  the  cruel  rebels  tamed  them  again,  say- 
ing they  should  go  towards  Dublin;  and  when  they 
endeavoured  to  go  townrda  Dublin,  they  hindered 
them  again,  and  said  they  should  go  to  the  Hurt* ; 
and  no  tossed  them  to  and  fro.  Yet  at  length  such 
of  those  poor  stripped  people  as  died  not  before  they 
got  away  out  of  tl»e  hands  nf  the  rebels,  escaped  to 
the  Bum,  where  thev  were  hnrboured  and  relieved 
by  one  William  Parsons,  esq.  And  vet  there  died  at 
the  Burre  of  those  stript  persons  about  forty  nu-a, 
women,  and  children.  And  this  deponent,  and 
those  other  stript  people  that  survived,  lived  miser-  I 
ably  at  the  Bum  aforesaid,  until  with  the  Teat  *he 
liacl  quarter  to  come  from  thence  to  Dublin.* 
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In  one  instance  fifteen  men  were  stripped 
and  placed  in  the  stocks,  and  after  they  had 
been  kept  so  for  a  short  time,  an  Irish  boy 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  made  to  kill 
them  all  with  nis  skeine  as  they  lay  in  this 
helpless  posture. 

Such  scenes  naturally  excited  feelings  of 
the  utmost  horror  among  the  protestant 
population  of  Ireland,  and,  with  the  super- 
stitious feelings  of  the  age,  they  believed 
that  they  saw  signs  of  God  s  anger  in  a  mul- 
titude of  prodigious  apparitions.  In  the 
midst  of  the  massacre  in  Tipperary,  which 
occurred  on  a  Sunday  evening,  a  violent  and 
unexpected  thunder-storm  broke  over  their 
heads,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  victims 
as  a  manifest  declaration  of  the  indignation 
of  heaven.  Many  of  the  rebel  leaders  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  most  by  their 
cruelty,  were  reported  to  have  been  subse- 
quently struck  with  madness,  or  with  fearful 
diseases.  Apparitions  were  seen  crying  out 
for  vengeance.  Above  all,  the  bridge  of 
Portadown  was  believed  to  be  haunted  by 
the  ghosts  of  the  innumerable  sufferers  who 
had  been  plunged  into  its  waters,  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood could  not  be  persuaded  to  inhabit  the 
houses  near  it.  These  stories  gained  ground 
even  among  the  insurgents,  and  the  arch- 
deacon of  Down,  who  had  been  kept  a  pri- 
soner among  them,  deposed  before  the  com- 
missioners, "  that  it  was  common  table-talk 
amongst  the  rebels,  that  the  ghost  of  Master 
William  Fullerton,  Timothy  Jephes,  and 
the  most  of  those  who  were  thrown  over 
Portadown* bridge,  were  daily  and  nightly 
seen  to  walk  upon  the  river,  sometimes  sing- 
ing psalms,  sometimes  brandishing  of  naked 
swords,  sometimes  screeching  in  a  most 
hideous  and  fearful  manner.  The  deponent 
did  nut  believe  the  same  at  first,  neither 
doth  he  yet  know  whether  to  believe  it  or 
no;  but  saith  that  divers  of  the  rebels 
assured  him  that  they  themselves  did  dwell 
near  the  same  river,  and  being  daily  af- 
frighted with  those  apparitions,  but  espe- 
cially with  their  horrible  screeching,  were 
in  conclusion  enforced  to  remove  further 
into  the  country.  Their  own  priests  and 
I  friars  could  not  deny  the  truth  thereof ;  but 
|  us  it  was  by  the  deponent  objected  to  them, 
said  it  was  but  a  cunning  slight  of  the  devil 
to  hinder  this  great  work  of  propagating 
the  catholic  faith  and  killing  of  heretics,  or 
that  it  was  wrought  by  witchcraft.  The 
deponent  himself  lived  within  thirteen  miles 
of  the  bridge,  and  never  heard  any  man  so 


much  as  doubt  the  truth  thereof.  Howso- 
ever, he  obligeth  no  man's  faith,  in  regard 
he  saw  it  not  with  his  own  eyes  ;  otherwise 
he  had  as  much  certainty  as  morally  could 
be  required  of  such  a  matter."  The  heated 
imaginations  of  many,  carried  them  much 
farther  than  the  worthy  archdeacon,  and 
there  were  witnesses,  especially  women, 
who  swore  to  having  seen  the  apparitions 
themselves.  Among  the  rest,  "  Elizabeth, 
the  wife  of  captain  Rice  Price,  of  Armagh, 
deposed  and  said,  that  she  and  other  women, 
whose  husbands  were  murdered,  hearing 
of  divers  apparitions  and  visions  which 
were  seen  near  Portadown-bridge,  since  the 
drowning  of  her  children  and  the  rest  of 
the  protestants  there,  went  unto  the  bridge 
aforesaid,  about  twilight  in  the  evening ;  and 
then  and  there  upon  a  sudden  there  ap- 
peared unto  them  a  vision  or  spirit,  assum- 
ing the  shape  of  a  woman,  waist-high  up- 
right in  the  water,  naked,  with  elevated  and 
closed  hands,  her  hair  hanging  down,  very 
white,  her  eyes  seemed  to  twinkle,  and  her  I 
skin  as  white  as  snow;  which  spirit  seemed  1 
to  stand  straight  up  in  the  water,  often  re- 
peating the  word,  'revenge!  revenge!  re-  i 
venge!1  whereat  this  deponent  and  the  rest  ' 
being  put  into  a  strong  amazement  and 
affright,  walked  from  the  place." 

Some  writers  have  taken  advantage  of 
credulous  stories  like  this  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  assertions  of  the  various  witnesses 
brought  before  the  English  commissioners, 
but  no  one  can  read  them  through  impar- 
tially without  feeling  satisfied  that  they  are 
the  bona  fide  statements  of  persons  who  \ 
spoke  in  general  from  their  own  knowledge 
and  without  any  intention  to  mis-state.  That 
they  contain  many  exaggerations,  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  and,  in  fact,  we  ought 
not  to  expect  otherwise  from  people  in  the 
state  of  excitement  and  exasperation  to 
which  their  losses  and  sufferings  had  driven 
them.    This  exaggeration  was  probably  the  { 
greatest  iu  regard  to  the  part  which  the 
Irish  catholic  clergy  acted  in  the  horrible 
scenes  we  have  been  describing.    By  some 
witnesses,  they  are  represented  as  encourag- 
ing the  rebels  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage,  | 
as  gloating  over  the  torments  of  their  vic- 
tims, as  declaring  publicly  that  to  kill  pro-  j 
testants  was  no  more  criminal  than  to  kill  j 
dogs,  and  as  absolving  and  blessing  the  mur-  j 
derers,  and  promising  them  paradise  as  a 
reward  for  tlieir  meritorious  labours.  In 
the  violent  religious  animosity  which  reigned 
at  this  time,  with  recent  examples  of  popish 
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clergy  urging  on  to  bloodshed  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  and  massacres  on  the  continent, 
stories  of  this  kind  naturally  met  with  a 
ready  belief.  That  there  were  men  who 
professed  to  exercise  Christ's  priesthood, 
agents  of  Rome,  who  approved  of  the  mas- 
sacres and  took  a  part  in  them,  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  and  it  happens  unfortunately 
iu  such  cases  that  the  ignorant  and  the 
base  exercise  most  influence  over  the  furious 
mob.  But  it  would  be  a  libel  to  charge  the 
body  of  the  Irish  clergy  with  the  crime  of  a 
small  and  unworthy  portion  of  its  body;  and 
we  may,  on  the  contrary,  turn  from  the 
revolting  side  of  the  picture,  to  point  out 
with  satisfaction  instances  in  which  the 
catholic  clergy  were  swayed  by  the  purest 
feelings  of  Christianity.  Several  such  in- 
stances were  met  with,  more  especially  in 
Munster,  where  a jesuit  named  James  Saul 
saved  and  concealed  from  the  fury  of  the 
insurgents  Dr.  Samuel  Pullen,  chancellor  of 
Cashel  and  dean  of  Clonfert,  and  his  wife 
and  family:  and  two  Franciscan  friars,  Jo- 
seph Everard  and  Redmond  English,  con- 
cealed the  protectant  fugitives  in  their  cha- 
pel and  even  under  the  altar.  In  the  north 
sir  Phelim  O'Neill's  mother  distinguished 
herself  in  this  work  of  charity ;  she  sheltered 
four-and-twenty  English  and  Scots  under 
her  own  roof,  and  preserved  them  uninjured 
throughout  that  calamitous  period.  Her 
son  by  another  husband,  captain  Alexander 
Hoveden,  imitated  the  noble  example  of  his 
parent,  and  conveyed  many  of  the  English 
protectants  in  safety  from  Armagh  to  Newry 
and  Drogheda.  But  their  bright  examples 
were  overlooked  by  the  English  amid  the 
atrocities  of  this  frightful  rebellion,  which, 
as  the  intelligence  of  them  came  crowding 
iu  from  all  sides,  drove  them  to  a  pitch  of 
revengeful  excitement  which  gave  a  horrible 
character  to  the  ensuing  war. 

Acts  of  cruel  retaliation  were  thus  com- 
mitted, some  of  which  were  afterwards  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  rebel  leaders  to  palliate 
the  excesses  of  their  own  followers.  It  has 
been  already  observed  that  at  first  the  north- 
ern insurgents  affected  to  spare  the  Scots, 
in  the  hope  of  drawing  them  to  join  with 

•  The  following  horrible  statement  was  made  on 
oath  by  a  very  respectable  witness,  who  remained 

some  time  among  the  insurgent*  in  the  north;  it 
shows  the  feeling  which  existed  between  the  in- 
surgents and  the  Scottish  puritan*.  "  This  deponent 
was  credibly  informed  by  the  said  sergeant  and  others 
of  this  deponent's  servants  (who  kept  company  with 
the  rebels,  and  saw  the  same),  that  many  young  chil- 
dren were  cut  into  quarters  and  gobbets  by  tho  rebels, 
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them  in  their  rebellion.  It  was  but  a  mo- 
mentary forbearance,  and  when  the  Irish 
leaders  found  not  only  that  the  Irish  Scots 
held  back,  but  that  Scottish  soldiers  were 
brought  over  to  fight  against  them,  their 
resentment  against  the  Scots  exceeded,  if 
possible,  their  hatred  of  the  English,  and 
the  Ulster  Scots  were  subjected  to  the  most 
diabolical  cruelty.*  In  return,  whenever  ' 
any  of  the  insurgents  fell  into  their  power, 
the  Scots  showed  them  little  mercy.  A 
small  peninsula  called  Island  Magee,  near 
the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  was  inhabited  by  | 

a  •  11_J         1  *  * 

some  Irish  families  who  had  taken  part  in  I 
the  rebellion  at  its  commencement.    A  body 
of  Scottish  soldiers  bad  been  placed  in  gar-  {  ! 
rison  in  Carrickfergus,  and  these,  in  their  i 
implacable  hatred  of  popery,  sallied  out  one 
dark  night  in  the  beginning  of  January,  fell 
unawares  upon  the  Irish  inhabitants  of 
Island  Magee,  and  put  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole  of  them,  to  the  sword.  This 
cruel  and,  as  it  is  stated,  unprovoked  act  of 
vengeance,  excited  great,  and  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  deserved  indignation,  and  some 
violent  writers  of  a  later  period,  anxious  to 

Ealliate  and  excuse  the  atrocities  committed 
y  the  Irish  insurgents,  have  so  far  mis- 
represented this  massacre,  as  to  conceal  the 
date,  and  assert  that  it  preceded  the  Ulster 
massacres,  and  to  exaggerate  the  number  of 
its  victims  to  the  absurdly  improbable  num- 
ber of  three  thousand  persons.  According 
to  the  confession  of  the  perpetrators,  thirty 
families  were  surprised  in  their  beds  and 
deliberately  put  to  death. 

The  suddenness  of  the  outbreak  in  Ulster, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  English  and  Scottish  population  was 
placed,  rendered  all  resistance  impossible 
except  in  a  few  large  and  stronly  garrisoned 
fortresses.  But  in  other  parts,  in  Con-  j 
naught,  Leinster,  and  Munster,  the  English 
had  had  more  time  to  prepare,  and  although  | 
there  also  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  coun- 
try and  the  towns  in  general  were  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  rebels,  many  of  them 
threw  themselves  into  the  small  castles  with 
which  the  country  was  covered,  and  there 
held  out  for  weeks  and  months,  until  they 

and  that  eighteen  Scottish  infants  were  hanged  on  a  ' 
clothier's  tenter-hook ;  and  that  they  murdered  a 
young  fat  Scottish  man,  and  made  candles  of  his 
grease;  thoy  took  another  Scottish  man  and  ripped 
up  his  belly,  that  they  might  come  to  his  small  guts,  i 
the  one  end  whereof  they  tied  to  a  tree,  and  made  1 
him  go  round  uutil  he  had  drawn  them  all  out  of  his 
body,  they  then  saying  that  they  would  try  whether  | 
J  a  dog's  or  a  Scotchman's  were  the  longer." 
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were  relieved,  or  the  rage  of  the  first  out- 
break was  so  far  spent  that  they  might  sur- 
render on  composition  without  the  risk  of 
being  slaughtered.  Thus  in  the  county  of 
Clare  there  were  no  leas  than  thirty  such 
castles  which  made  a  stand  against  the 
rebels.  Among  these  was  the  castle  of 
Ballyaly,  originally  built  by  the  Mac  Na- 
maras,  concerning  the  exact  site  of  which 
there  is  some  uncertainty,  bat  it  appears  to 
have  stood  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of 
Ennis,  on  a  small  lake  formed  by  the  river 
Fergus.  It  was  at  this  time  occupied  by 
Maurice  Cuffe,  a  merchant  of  Ennis,  and 
sustained  two  sieges,  of  the  first  of  which 
we  possess  a  narrative  written  by  Cuffe 
himself.*  It  furnishes  us  with  one  of  those 
insulated  but  remarkable  pictures  of  manners 

i  which  give  us  the  best  of  all  insights  into 
the  history  and  condition  of  the  country. 

It  appears  that  the  first  intelligence  of 
the  rebellion  in  the  north  was  brought  from 
Limerick  to  Clare  on  the  first  of  November, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  news  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  to  surprise  Dublin  castle 
and  the  arrest  of  lord  Maguire.    New  intel- 

I  ligence  of  the  progress  and  excesses  of  the 
rebels  of  Ulster  now  poured  in  daily,  and 
towards  the  end  of  November  the  Irish  of 
Clare  began  to  exhibit  some  uneasiness,  and 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Tipperary  was 
announced  to  be  in  full  insurrection.  The 
earl  of  Thomond  now  raised  the  fighting- 
men  of  the  county  of  Clare,  urged  them  to 
remain  loyal,  and  placed  arms  in  their  hands 
for  the  defence  of  the  government.  By 
the  middle  of  December  Turlough  O'Brien 
of  Tullaghmore,  and  several  others  of  the 
old  Irish  chiefs,  had  collected  their  adhe- 
rents, and  began  partially  to  plunder  the 

|  lands  of  the  protestants,  and  most  of  them 
found  means  to  escape  punishment.  About 
the  ten tli  of  January,  the  O'Gradys  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  now  the  protestants  of  Clare 
were  filled  with  sorrowful  apprehensions; 
and  soon  after  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
billeted  by  the  earl  of  Thomond  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  began  to  take  part 
with  the  rebels,  and  imitate  them  in  oppres- 
sing the  people  in  whose  houses  they  were 
residing,  and  even  threatening  them  with 
personal  violence.  When  the  latter  com- 
plained to  the  captains  of  this  usage, 
and  announced  their  intention  of  leaving 

•  It  in  printed  in  "  Narrative*  Illustrative  of  the 
Contests  in  Ireland  in  1641  and  1690:  edited  by 
Thomas  Crofton  Croker  j"  a  publication  of  the  Cam- 
den Society,  issued  in  1841. 


their  houses  and  carrying  their  goods  away 
into  the  castles  for  protection,  unless  they 
obtained  redress,  the  captains  went  to  the 
earl,  complained  that  the  protestants  were 
leaving  their  houses  out  of  spite  to  the  i 
soldiers,  and  obtained  an  order  to  arrest 
their  goods,  which  hereupon  were  plundered 
without  mercy,  and  in  many  cases  the 
protestants  were  deprived  of  their  arms.  ' 
Regular  warrants  for  seizing  arms   had  I 
been  issued  early  in  December,  and  on  the  ! 
twenty-seventh  of  that  month   the  chief 
commander  of  the  carl  of  Thotnond's  forces,  i 
Dermod  O'Brien,  presented  himself  at  Bal-  \ 
lyaly  castle  and  required  the  delivery  of  all  i 
the  arms  there;  but  Maurice  Cuffe's  mother, 
who  resided  in  the  castle,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  high-spirited  woman,  refused  in 
the  name  of  herself  and  her  sons  either  to 
deliver  the  arms  or  to  admit  into  the  castle 
Dermod  O'Brien  and  his  company,  who 
thereupon   departed,   uttering   threats  of 
severe  punishment.    From  this  time  the 
country  became  daily  more  unquiet,  the 
protestants  were  plundered  and  stripped, 
and  many  of  them  found  refuge  with  the 
Cuffes  at  Ballyaly,  and  increased  the  number 
of  mouths  which  they  had  to  feed.    Their  j 
castle  was  therefore  looked  upon  with  no  j 
favourable  eye  by  their  Irish  neighbours,  j 
who  were  now  all  joining  openly  in  the  insur- 
rection, and  who  began  to  distress  them  by 
cutting  off  their  supply  of  provisions,  so  that  i 
they  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  issuing  ! 
forth  and  carrying  off  the  cattle  of  the  Irish  I 
for  their  own  necessities.    In  January  the  1  i 
Irish  commanders  proclaimed  aloud  their 
intention  of  reducing  all  the  English  castles 
by  force,  and,  hearing  of  the  great  power  of 
sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  one  of  the  Mac  Namaras 
was  sent  to  the  north  to  communicate  with 
him  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  carry  on  their  sieges,  but  in  this  ' 
application  he  was  not  successful.  Still 
Dermod  O'Brien  professed  to  be  acting  for  ; 
the  government,  and  affected  to  be  anxious  j 
to  obtain  possession  of  Ballyaly  castle,  that  i 
it  might  be  better  secured  for  the  king. 
Having  however  received  on  the  fourth  of  i 
February  a  resolute  reply  from  the  Cuffes, 
that  they  would  defend  their  castle  to  the  last 
extremity,  he  made  preparations  for  a  siege, 
and  placed  a  force  of  a  thousand  men,  under  .  j 
the  command  of  captain  Turlough  O'Brien, 
who  is  described  as  "  the  first  noted  rebel  in  ! 
Thomond,"  for  that  purpose.    They  now 
crowded  round  this  little  fortress,  and  began 
by  cutting  it  off  from  fuel  and  water,  and 
1  G85 
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when  the  siege  was  begun,  the  Irishry  of 
the  surrounding  country  soon  rose  up  to  take 
part  in  it.  As  the  capture  of  this  castJe 
seems  to  have  been  considered  a  matter  of 
great  importance  by  the  rebels,  and  the 
season  of  the  yeor  made  it  an  arduous  under- 
taking, it  was  arranged  that  each  barony  in 
the  county  should  furnish  its  soldiers  to  do 
duty  by  turns ;  and  11  now,"  says  the  narrative 
of  the  brave  defender,  "  they  began  to  build 
and  make  cabins  under  the  hedge-rows  and 
bushes  for  their  men  to  lie  dry  in,  and  daily 
presuming  to  come  nearer  and  nearer  with 
their  building,  which  we  observing  would 
venture  sometimes  forth  and  procure  some 
of  their  housing,  and  bring  in  for  firing,  so 
that  they  were  often  troubled  to  build  new 
ones."  With  the  profound  belief  in  the 
manifestations  of  divine  interference  which 
was  so  especially  characteristic  of  this  age, 
Maurice  Cufle  assures  us  that,  "  it  was  like- 
wise generally  observed,  during  the  first 
siege,  that  whenever  the  enemy  had  any 
practise  to  come  against  us,  it  pleased  God 
to  send  extreme  storms  of  wind  and  rain  or 
hail.  This  observation  was  so  generally  ob- 
served to  us  to  prove  true,  that  whether  it 
happened  by  day  or  nigh  t,  the  ward  would  pre- 
sently  to  their  arms,  every  one  to  his  place, 
which  observation  did  constantly  prove  so 
true  that  the  enemy  did  likewise  observe  it." 

The  siege  of  Ballynly  castle  was  now 
regularly  formed.  The  leaders  of  the  forces 
assembled  against  it  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
O'Briens,  the  Mac  Namaras,  the  old  Anglo- 
Irish  family  of  the  Delahides,  the  O'Nelans, 
the  O'Hogans,  the  O  Oradys,  and  other 
septs.  And  thus,  throughout  the  whole 
island,  after  having  been  acquainted  for  some 
years  only  with  uames  of  English  origin,  we 
suddenly  find  springing  again  into  historical 
fame  the  old  Irish  names  with  which  we  have 
been  so  long  familiar  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
Irish  history.  It  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the 
national  character  of  the  struggle  which  was 
now  commencing. 

On  the  Gtli  of  February,  Dermod  O'Brien 
aud  John  mac  Teigc  mac  Namara  came  to 
the  castle  to  offer  to  its  little  garrison  secu- 
rity for  their  lives  and  goods,  and  a  safe 
conveyance  to  Bunratty  or  any  other  place 
they  would  name,  on  condition  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  castle  ;  but,  having  probably 
heard  of  the  treacherous  maimer  in  which 
the  protestants  had  been  deceived  in  other 
parts,  and  "  conceiving  it  not  safe  to  fall  into 
their  hands,"  they  determined  to  resist,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  would  be  able  to 
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hold  out 
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till  relief  came  from  England, 
besieged  were  threatened  with  the 
utmost  vengeance  of  their  enemies,  and  were 
told  that  three  "instruments,"  two  sows 
(engines  for  battering),  and  a  great  gun, 
were  in  the  course  of  construction  by  Tur- 
lough  O'Brien,  which  would  soon  enable 
the  Irish  to  force  their  way  into  the  castle. 
"  After  this  the  enemy  would  daily  in  our 
sight  draw  forth  their  skeins  and  swords, 
flourishing  them,  swearing  many  dangerous 
oaths  that  ere  long  they  would  draw  us  forth 
and  hack  us  to  pieces,  terming  us  puritan 
rogues  and  all  the  base  names  that  might  be 
invented;  rowing  that  shortly  sir  Phelini 
O'Neill,  and  at  least  forty  thousand  soldiers 
would  come  into  Thomond  and  not  leave  a 
protestant  living,  praying  heartily  for  him, 
pretending  that  they  then  fought  for  him ;  but 
within  a  short  time  after  they  pretended  that 
they  were  wholly  the  queen's  army,  and  that 
she  and  her  mother  were  in  the  north  aiding 
them,  but  no  protestant  admitted  to  look 
upon  her.  This  note  suddenly  altered,  and 
then  they  were  all  for  the  king,  vowing 
deeply  that  they  had  his  majesty's  commis- 
sion for  what  they  did,  and  that  they  were 
his  majesty's  catholic  forces." 

About  the  21st  of  February,  the  besiegers, 
having  finished  their  two  sows  and  their  great 
piece  of  ordnance  (which  was  made  of  lea- 
ther), brought  them  within  sight  of  the 
castle,  and  then  captain  Henry  O'G/rady,  of 
Knockany  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  was 
sent  to  give  a  formal  summons  to  the  castle. 
The  ward  upon  the  battlements  demanded, 
by  what  authority  he  summoned  the  castle, 
or  what  right  or  claim  he  could  lay  to  it ;  to 
which  he  replied  that  he  had  commission 
from  his  majesty  to  banish  all  the  protestants 
from  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  "  Hereupon," 
to  use  the  quaint  language  of  our  original 
narrative,  "without  further  examination, 
there  was  a  bullet  sent  from  the  castle  by 
one  of  the  warders  to  examine  his  commis- 
sion, which  went  through  his  thigh,  but  he 
mado  shift  to  rumble  to  the  bushes  and  there 
fell  down,  but  only  lay  by  it  sixteen  weeks, 
in  which  time  unhappily  he  was  cured." 
This  shot,  we  are  afterwards  informed,  was 
fired  by  a  protestant  minister,  named  An- 
drew Chaplin. 

The  besiegers  now  brought  their  " 


I    *  It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  mm  was  a 
medieval  instrument  of  war,  used  for  covering  the 
I  men  while  breaching  the  wall*,  before  the  invention  of  ; 
<  cannon,  and  that  the  Irish  must  have  preserved  a  ' 
J  traditionary  knowledge  of  its  u*e. 
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up  to  the  wall,  and  the  narrator  gives  us  a 
curious  description  of  these  primitive  engines 
of  war,  which  show  how  ill  the  rebels  were 
at  first  supplied.  "The  great  sow,"  he  Rays, 
•"'  was  thirty -five  feet  long  and  nine  feet  broad ; 
it  was  made  upon  four  wheels  made  of  whole 
timber,  bound  about  with  hoops  of  iron; 
their  axletrees  whereon  she  run  were  great 
round  bars  of  iron,  the  beams  she  was  built 
of  being  of  timber.  They  had  cross  beams 
within  to  work  with  their  levers,  to  force  her 
along  as  they  pleased  to  guide  her.  The 
hinder  part  of  tne  sow  was  left  open  for  their 
men  to  go  in  and  out  at.  The  fore  part  of 
the  sow  had  four  doors,  two  on  the  roof  and 
two  on  the  lower  part,  which  did  hang  upon 
great  iron  hooks,  but  were  not  to  open  till 
they  came  close  to  the  wall  of  the  castle, 
where  they  intended  to  work  through  the 
castle  with  their  tools  they  hod  provided. 
The  roof  of  the  sow  was  built  like  the  roof 
of  a  house,  with  a  very  sharp  ridge ;  the  lower 
part  as  the  walls  of  a  house.  She  was  double 
planked  with  many  thick  oaken  planks,  and 
driven  very  thick  with  five-stroke  nails,  which 
Hails  cost  five  pounds,  being  intended  for  a 
house  of  correction  which  should  have  been 
built  at  Ennis.  This  tow  was  likewise  cov- 
ered over  with  two  rows  of  hides  and  two 
rows  of  sheepskins,  so  that  no  musket  bullet 
or  steel  arrow  could  pierce  it,  of  which  trial 
was  often  made.  The  lesser  sow  was  made 
only  to  go  before  to  clear  the  way,  being  but 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  broad,  built 
strong,  as  above,  only  run  but  upon  one 
wheel  like  a  wheelbarrow,  and  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  go  for  victual  for  the  great  sow  to 
the  camp,  and  for  any  to  come  to  the  big 
sow  when  they  desired-"  With  respect  to 
the  great  gun  which  was  to  produce  such 
formidable  effects,  we  are  told  that  "  the  said 
piece  was  about  five  feet  in  length,  not  built 
upon  carriage,  but  fastened  in  a  stock  of 
timber.  This  gun  they  planted  in  the  great 
trench  near  the  castle,  to  be  ready  when  they 
found  occasion  to  discharge  her,  the  diameter 
being  about  five  inches ;  the  leather  they 
made  her  with  was  little  better  than  half 
tunned."  This  rude  weapon,  as  we  shall  see 
immediately,  proved  of  very  little  utility. 

The  siege  now  commenced  in  earnest,  and 
the  same  night  "  Sir  Donal  O'Brien  gives 
advice,  being  dark,  to  make  divers  tires  about 
our  sight,  whereby  we  might  gaze  upon 
them  and  neglect  our  charge,  and  in  the 
mean  for  forty  or  more  musketeers  to  steal 
beyond  the  castle,  and  to  get  into  the  hag- 
gard, aud  there  to  make  shelters  of  the  coin 


and  store,  both  to  defend  shots  and  shelter 
themselves,  by  which  means  they  might  bar 
us  from  water  and  liberty  of  going  out, 
which  plot,  in  regard  of  the  dark  night,  took  i 
effect.  This  night  they  likewise  entrenched 
themselves  on  the  north  side  of  the  castle,  , 
within  pctronel  shot  of  the  castle,  where  they  \ 
planted  the  foresaid  piece,  so  that  now  we  j 
we  were  so  compassed  in,  that  we  were  not  | 
able  to  step  forth  of  door  nor  recover  any  ! 
water.  The  next  morning  they  made  trial  1 
of  their  leathern  gun  at  us,  but  she  only  gave 
a  great  report,  having  three  pound  of  powder 
in  her,  but  let  fly  backward,  the  bullet 
remaining  within.  They  likewise  let  fly 
divers  musket-shot  at  all  our  spick  holes, 
but,  God  be  praised,  did  no  hurt.  Now 
upon  this  we  took  great  care  in  ordering 
strong  and  careful  watch,  every  one  knowing 
his  own  place,  and  suffer  very  little  relief  to 
go  to  the  men  in  the  haggard,  but  would 
commonly  let  half  a  dozen  musket  shot  fly 
together  at  whomsoever  we  spied  going  with 
relief,  by  which  means  few  escaped  to  them 
but  were  fain  to  lie  by  it.  We  continued 
exchanging  shots  very  hot  til)  the  Sunday 
morning,  and  had  the  killing  of  divers,  and 
lost  not  one  within  the  castle.  Now  the 
enemies  seeing  that  we  aimed  not  so  much 
at  boys  as  men,  they  appointed  two  boys  to 
come  with  meat  to  the  sow,  the  pigs  within 
being  in  want,  which  boys  being  discovered, 
one  was  killed  and  the  other  wounded.  All 
this  while  the  men  in  the  haggtird  had  been 
disappointed  of  their  victuals,  in  regard  of 
our  good  watch,  which  caused  them  to  rub 
out  the  ears  of  com  and  feed  upon  it.  Hut 
their  fellows  abroad,  considering  their  great 
want,  appointed  three  men  to  venture  to 
them  with  a  pair  of  quernes  and  a  sieve,  that 
they  might  make  bread  of  the  corn,  and 
relieve  themselves  therewith ;  but  these  three 
men  could  not  escape  to  them,  but  lost  their 
lives  by  the  way,  and  there  lay,  so  that  they 
were  prevented  of  that  plot.  Now  hereupon 
their  commanders  sent  for  a  '  cott'  to  relieve 
them  by  water;  but  the  men  being  hnngerly 
set,  they  ventured  the  Saturday  night  to 
escape  away,  but  divers  of  them  lost  their 
lives  by  it,  and  part  remained  in  the  hag- 
gard. Whereupon  their  commanders  com- 
manded six  to  venture  in  with  provision,  not 
knowing  that  so  many  of  them  escaped  and 
were  shun,  for  them  that  scaped  being  aweary 
of  the  service,  went  clear  away,  and  four  of 
the  six  were  by  us  slain." 

"  Now  the  men  that  were  within  the  j 
sow,"  continues  the  quaint  narrator,  "being  ' 
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got  near  the  castle,  began  to  rail  and  threaten 
that  by  Monday  night  they  would  draw  us 
out  of  the  castle  by  the  necks,  to  whom 
answer  was  returned,  that  we  would  make 
them  wish  that  they  had  kept  further  off; 
upon  that,  one  of  them  in  a  presumptuous 
way  stept  out,  but  one  of  the  castle,  being 
provided  for  any  of  them,  let  fly  and  killed 
him.  This  night  Turlough  O'Brien  and 
Abraham  Baker  came  into  the  fort,  the  night 
being  dark,  and  the  said  O'Brien  caused 
Baker  and  another  to  go  with  him  and  make 
a  hovel  of  boards  against  the  bawn  gate,  and 
to  bore  holes  through  the  gate,  whereby  they 
might  shoot  at  any  that  came  out  of  the 
castle  into  the  bawn.*  But  of  that  we  had 
prevented  them,  having  formerly  rammed  the 
door  within  up  with  earth,  whereupon  the 
said  Turlough  returned  that  night  up  to  their 
camp.  Water  was  now  grown  extreme  and 
scarce  among  all  that  were  within  the  castle, 
so  that  they  were  fain  to  boil  their  salt  meat 
two  or  three  times  in  one  water,  and  saved 
all  the  rain  water  with  sheets  and  vessels 
that  possibly  they  could,  but  all  was  too 
little  to  quench  the  thirst  of  all  that  were 
within,  so  that  many  that  had  not  beer  were 
like  to  perish,  and  would  have  given  six- 
pence a  quart  for  water  to  any  that  would 
venture  for  it,  but,  being  compassed  in  the 
manner  as  they  were,  none  would  venture." 

It  was  now  Saturday,  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in 
some  desperate  attempt  against  their  ene- 
mies. Accordingly,  as  Maurice  Duffe  tells  us, 
"on  the  Sunday  morning  my  brothers  and 
the  rest  of  the  men  resolved  to  venture  forth 
for  water,  which  most  desperately  they  per- 
formed, first  venturing  upon  the  men  that 
were  gone  into  the  haggard,  leaving  men 
sufficient  within  the  castle  to  keep  the  enemy 
off  from  relieving  the  bow  or  the  haggard; 
which  company  in  the  haggard  lost  their 
lives,  only  one  that  swam  over  the  lough. 
Having  had  good  success  here,  they  then  fell 
upon  the  sows,  recovering  (*.  e.  gaining  pos- 
session of)  both,  and  killing  and  mortally 
wounding  all  the  men  that  were  therein,  only 
Abraham  Baker,  whom  they  took  prisoner; 
and  they  gained  in  the  bows  one  great  fowl- 
ing-piece, one  halbert,  one  sword,  four 
skeins,  four  pikes,  three  half-pikes,  two 
great  iron  sledges,  two  great  iron  bars,  two 
pickaxes,  four  spades,  five  shovels,  one  great 

*  The  bawn  wai  the  inclosed  yard  attached  to  the 
cartle,  walled  round  for  the  protection  of  the  caitle, 
ice,  of  the  besieged ;  a  sort  of  outer  court  to  the 
castle. 
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hammer,  one  borer,  and  one  pair  of  querncs. 
Notwithstanding,  the  enemy  kept  their 
camps,  not  removing  from  us  till  the  twelfth 
day  of  March,  only  leaving  some  ambush  in 
most  villages  nearest  us,  expecting  to  cut 
our  guard  off  whenever  they  sallied  forth  for 
any  fresh  relief,  the  which,  however,  we  ven- 
tured forth  for,  and  finding  their  plots  in 
lying  in  our  neighbour  housing,  we  endea- 
voured and  did  perform  hereupon  to  make 
the  ways  a  little  clearer  in  burning  all  the 
housing  that  was  within  a  mile  or  better  of 
us ;  by  which  means  we  were  able  to  venture 
forth  much  the  more  safe,  and  usually  after- 
wards, till  our  second  siege,  ventured  forth 
and  gained  many  preys." 

From  the  middle  of  March,  1642,  the  time 
when  the  first  siege  of  Ballyaly  castle  was 
raised,  the  English  were  left  in  possession 
some  weeks  unmolested,  during  which 
period  they  and  their  Irish  neighbours 
continued  to  make  frequent  reprisals  on 
each  other,  and  the  English  provisioned 
themselves  with  preys  which  they  carried 
off  from  the  surrounding  country.  They 
soon  gained  so  much  the  upper  hand  as  to 
endeavour  to  open  a  way  to  the  other  castles 
held  by  the  English  protestants,  and  espe- 
cially, "having  cleared  and  terrified  the 
Irish  between  Clare  and  Ballyaly  reasonably 
well,"  they  established  a  communication  with 
the  English  in  Clare.  The  little  garrisons 
of  Clare  and  Ballyaly  now  made  frequent 
excursions  upon  the  country,  and,  although 
left  entirely  to  themselves,  the  English  gov- 
ernment being  apparently  almost  ignorant  of 
their  existence,  they  did  considerable  mis- 
chief to  the  insurgents.  On  one  occasion, 
"  about  the  15th  of  June/'  as  Maurice  Cuffe 
informs  us,  "  the  ward  of  Clare  castle  cairn 
to  us,  and  desired  my  brother  to  join  with 
them  and  some  of  our  ward  to  go  for  a  prey, 
the  which  they  granted,  Clare  men  being 
twenty -eight.  They  had  gone  but  two  miles, 
and  there  my  brother  Thomas  meeting  with 
one  colonel  O'Herr,  being  a  noted  rebel,  he 
shot  him  as  he  was  running  away,  and  killed 
him.  They  marched  this  day  at  least  ten 
miles  compass,  and  gained  divers  cattle  and 
sheep,  all  which  they  drove  with  them  away 
to  Clare,  where  captain  Norton  and  Mr. 
Brickdall  prevailed  with  my  brother,  in 
regard  of  many  poor  people  they  had,  to 
leave  that  prey  there,  and  the  next  they 
should  have  wholly  to  Ballyaly,  which  they 
granted.  Now,  after  a  very  good  dinner, 
they  returned  to  Ballyaly,  and  expecting 
that  the  country  lay  wait  to  cut  Ballvaly  ward 
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off  on  their  return,  they  desired  the  ward  of 
Clare  to  go  home  with  them,  which  they  did 
accordingly.  And  accordingly  the  enemy 
were  gathered  some  three  hundred,  and  lay 
in  the  wood  and  hedges  of  Knockerow,  near 
the  castle,  where  they  must  of  necessity  go 
through,  or  else  not  recover  home.  Being 
come  within  shot,  the  enemy  was  discovered. 
Whereupon  they  exchanged  many  a  shot, 
and  at  last  some  of  the  enemies  dropping, 
the  rest  began  to  run;  not  any  of  ours  being 
slain,  only  one  hurt.  Upon  this  the  ward 
of  Ballyaly  pursued  the  enemy,  and  kept 
them  in  some  play,  and  Clare  ward  in  the 


mean  returned  to  Clare  in  safety,  and  Bal- 
lyaly men  got  safe  home.  God  be  praised!'* 
Thus  concludes  Maurice  Duffe's  narra- 
tive of  the  first  siege  of  Ballyaly  castle.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  second  siege,  except 
that  it  is  said  to  have  been  conducted  by  the 
earl  of  Inchiquin  s  brother,  Christopher 
O'Brien,  to  whom,  we  are  informed,  it  even- 
tually surrendered,  having  lost  all  hopes  of 
relief.  With  this  sample  of  Irish  warfare, 
we  can  feel  no  surprise  that  the  first  violence 
of  the  insurrection  was  soon  checked  where- 
ever  regular  troops  were  brought  into  the 
field  against  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DUBLIN;  PROCEEDING?  Or  THE  IK18H  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
PARLIAMENT ;  DEFECTION  OP  TUE  LORDS  OP  THE  PALE. 


N  Dublin  the  alarm  was 
great.  The  first  rumours 
of  the  discovery  of  a  trea- 
sonable conspiracy, spread 
abroad  on  the  night  of  the 
22nd  of  October,  had  thrown 
the  city  into  the  greatest  agita- 
tion. Ignorant  as  yet  of  the 
extent  of  the  danger,  every  rumour  was 
magnified  by  their  fears,  and  these  were 
worked  up  almost  to  despair  by  the  more 
definite  intelligence  which  gradually  came  in 
on  the  morrow.  During  the  first  memorable 
night,  lord  Blaney  arrived  with  the  distress- 
ing news  that  his  own  house,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  had  been  surprised  by  the 
rebels  of  Monaghan ;  next  day  a  messenger 
from  sir  Arthur  Tyringham  gave  information 
of  the  capture  of  Newry ;  and  then  from  day 
to  day  every  hour  brought  new  fugitives  who 
had  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the  insurgents 
in  different  parts,  each  bringing  new  tales  of 
atrocity,  which  spread  immediately  among 
the  citizens,  who,  conscious  of  their  own 
defenceless  condition,  expected  hourly  that 
the  rebels  of  the  north  would  join  with  the 
papists  of  the  Pale  to  plunder  and  destroy 
the  protestant  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  their  anx- 
ious population,  especially  women,  listening 
eagerly  to  every  rumour,  however  absurd. 
At  one  moment  a  cry  was  raised  throughout 
vol.  I.  4  s 


the  city  that  the  rebel  army  was  already  in 
the  suburbs,  and  that  the  massacre  had  com- 
menced. Then  it  was  stated  that  the  Irish 
were  seen  in  immense  numbers  marching 
down  the  mountains  upon  the  devoted  city, 
and  this  information  was  given  with  so  much 
confidence  that  the  very  officers  of  state  were 
drawn  out  to  the  platform  of  the  castle  to 
watch  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Next 
it  was  confidently  stated  that  the  rebels,  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand,  had  assembled 
at  the  hill  of  Tara,  ready  to  march  against 
Dublin.  All  these  rumours  were  caught  by 
the  excited  crowd,  and  produced  sudden  de- 
monstrations of  terror  or  anger.  One  even- 
ing,as  the  multitude  continued  waving  up  and 
down  the  streets,  a  sudden  impulse  induced 
a  few  individuals  to  draw  their  swords,  and 
flourish  them  over  their  heads;  others  fol- 
lowed the  example;  and  the  glittering  wea- 
pons and  contending  shouts  produced  the 
impression  to  those  who  were  notconcerned  in 
it  that  a  ferocious  struggle  was  going  on  in  the 
streets.  A  gentleman  of  good  quality,  who 
chanced  to  pass  near  this  scene  of  confusion, 
hurried  to  the  castle,  caused  the  warders  to 
draw  up  the  bridge,  and  presented  himself  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation  before  the 
council,  which  happened  then  (it  was  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening)  to  be  sitting  in  the 
council  chamber.  He  assured  them  that  the 
rebels  were  gathered  in  great  numbers,  that 
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they  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of 
a  good  part  of  the  town,  and  that  they  were 
marching  furiously  down  the  street  which 
led  directly  to  the  castle  gate.    The  council 
itself  caught  the  alarm,  until  sir  Francis 
Willoughby,  who  was  now  governor  of  the 
'  caatle,  with  a  soldier's  coolness  ordered  the 
.    bridge  to  be  let  down,  and  proceeding  into 
,    the  streets,  soon  discovered  the  origin  of 
!    this  false  rumour. 

As  soon  as  the  council  had  recovered  a 
little  from  the  consternation  which  was  the 
consequence  of  these  sudden  occurrences, 
they  began  to  examine  into  the  resources  at 
their  disposal  to  resist  the  attack  to  which 
the  government  was  exposed;    and  their 
first  alarm  was  not  appeased  by  discover- 
ing that  they  had  no  money  in  the  ex- 
chequer, that  they  were  ill  provided  with 
provisions,  and  that  their  little  army  was 
scattered  over  the  island  in  such  small  bodies, 
that  it  was  unavailable  in  a  case  of  emer- 
gency.   They  were,  however,  well  supplied 
j    with  arms  and  ammunition,  which  had  Deen 
I    deposited  in  the  magazines  of  Dublin  castle 
I    under  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  the  earl  of 
I  Strafford. 

The  next  step  of  the  council  was  to  pro- 
vide against  the  entrances  of  suspected  per- 
sons into  Dublin ;  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  lords  justices,  commanding  all 
strangers  to  depart  from  the  city  immediately, 
on  pain  of  death.  These  first  measures  of 
the  Irish  government  rather  increased  than 
allayed  the  fears  which  had  seized  upon 
people's  minds,  and  many  of  the  English  in- 
habitants abandoned  all  hopes  of  defence, 
and  made  hasty  preparations  to  escape  to 
their  native  country.  Those  who  embarked 
were  detained  by  contrary  winds  and  tem- 
pestuous weather,  but  they  chose  rather  to 
remain  on  ship-board,  than  to  venture  on 
shore  at  the  rale,  as  they  imagined,  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  sanguinary  rebels.  A 
i  fleet  of  Scottish  fishermen,  who  happened 
to  be  on  the  coast,  offered  to  detach  five 
hundred  of  their  crews  to  the  service  of  the 
state,  and  their  offer  was  willingly  accepted, 
but  a  false  alarm  drove  them  away.  The 
government  itself  was  so  far  ruled  by  its 
fears,  that  four  hundred  soldiers,  embarked 
Tor  the  service  of  the  king  of  Spain,  but  de- 
tained in  the  harbour  by  order  of  the  English 
i  |  parliament,  were  prohibited  from  landing, 
until  they  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  by 
famine ;  and  then,  when  they  were  at  last 
permitted  to  disembark,  they  were  impru- 
dently suffered  to  disperse  through  the 
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country,  where  they  were  soon  enlisted  bj 
the  rebel  leaders. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  both  the  Irish 
council  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin  recovered 
from  their  first  alarm.    Sir  John  Temple, 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
first  printed  history  of  this  rebellion,  called  i 
together  the  chief  protestant  merchants  of 
the  city,  and  advised  them  for  their  better 
security  in  this  time  of  danger  to  deposit 
their  effects  within  the  castle,  engaging  to 
answer  for  the  value  of  whatever  should  be 
applied  to  the  public  service,  by  which  a 
seasonable  supply  of  provisions  was  secured. 
The  lords  justices  now  began  to  take  some  i 
more  decided  steps  for  the  security  of  the 
capital  and  the  country.  Although  no  intel- 
ligence had  yet  arrived  of  the  occurrence  of 
troubles  anywhere  but  in  the  north,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  spreading  even-  • 
tually  through  the  other  provinces  of  the  i  : 
island.    Dispatches  were  accordingly  sent  to  I 
the  lords-president  of  Munster  and  Con-  1 
naught,  and  to  several  of  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen in  those  provinces,  as  well  as  in 
Lcinster,  giving  them  information  of  the 
discovery  of  the  plot  and  of  the  insurrection 
in  Ulster,  and  urging  them  to  be  on  their 
guard  and  provide  for  defence.    The  earl  of 
Ormond,  then  at  his  house  at  Carrick,  was 
required  to  repair  to  Dublin  with  his  troop 
of  horse,  to  assist  in  defending  the  capital. 
Commissions  were  sent  to  the  lords  Clanebov 
and  Ardes  in  the  north,  as  well  as  to  sir 
William  and  sir  Robert  Stewart  and  other 
gentlemen  in  Ulster,  giving  them  authority 
to  raise  and  arm  the  Scots,  and  pursue  the 
rebels  with  fire  and  sword,  and  to  receive 
those  who  should  submit  to  the  king's 
mercy. 

The  prudence  of  the  next  measure  of  the 
lords  justices  was  more  doubtful.  The  par- 
liament had  been  prorogued  to  the  beginning 
of  November,  and,  with  the  professed  design 
of  avoiding  any  pretext  for  a  dangerous  con- 
course in  the  city,  it  was  now  further  pro- 
rogued to  the  month  of  February,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  courts  of  law  were  adjourned, 
except  that  of  the  Exchequer,  which  was 
left  open  for  receiving  the  king's  rents.  The 
session  of  parliament  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  as  one  in  which  many  important 
popular  acts,  and  especially  the  confirmation 
of  the  king's  graces,  were  to  be  passed,  and 
the  delay  thus  occasioned  furnished  a  new 
subject  of  discontent,  in  addition  to  too 
many  which  already  existed.  The  catholic 
lords  and  gentry  of  the  English  Pale,  who 
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knew  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  govern- 
ment with  suspicion,  were  the  first  to  take 
offence  at  the  new  prorogation  of  parliament, 
but  they  were  also  alarmed  at  different  indica- 
tions of  suspicion  of  their  motives,  and  the 
lords  Gormanston,  Nettcrvillc,  Fitzwilliam, 
Howth,  Kildare,  Fingal,  Dunsany,and  Slane, 
came  before  the  council  to  declare  personally 
their  ignorance  and  abhorrence  of  the  insur- 
rection.   They  and  the  other  landholders  of 
the  Pale  gave  assurance  of  their  loyalty  and 
of  their  willingness  to  assist  in  defence  of 
the  crown;  but,  as  they  were  without  arms, 
they  requested  to  be  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment, for  their  own  defence  and  for  the  an- 
noyance of  the  rebels.  This  was  a  new  cause 
of  embarrassment  to  the  government ;  for  the 
lords  justices  were  actuated  by  a  puritanical 
hatred  of  papists,  and  they  were  on  one 
hand  unwilling  to  entrust  the  noblemen  and 
gentry  of  that  faith  with  arms,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  feared  that  a  refusal  would 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  ulterior  designs  against 
the  whole  catholic  party,  which  might  pro- 
voke them  to  take  part  in  the  insurrection. 
They,  therefore,  adopted  a  middle  course ; 
and,  under  pretence  that  they  had  not  yet 
assured  themselves  of  having  more  than  suffi- 
cient arms  for  the  defence  of  Dublin  castle, 
they  delivered  out  a  small  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  those  who  were  more  ex- 
posed to  danger,  with  the  determination  not 
to  arm  the  Pale  effectually,  until  they  were 
driven  to  it  by  absolute  necessity. 

The  privy  council  had,  perhaps,  cause  for 
distrusting  the  loyalty  of  some  of  the  lords 
of  the  Pale,  and  the  latter  no  doubt  per- 
ceived that  they  were  distrusted ;  whatever 
may  have  been  hitherto  their  sentiments-, 
from  this  time  forwards  the  two  parties 
looked  upon  each  other  with  no  feelings  but 
those  of  suspicion.  That  the  lords  of  the 
Pale  were  conscious  of  harbouring  other 
motives,  seems  evident  by  the  unusual  sen- 
sitiveness they  exhibited  at  every  expression 
applied  to  those  in  actual  insurrection,  which 
could  be  tortured  into  an  application  to 
themselves.  On  the  23rd  of  October,  the 
day  on  which  the  insurrection  broke  out,  the 
lords  justices  and  council  had  issued  a  pro- 
clamation announcing  the  discovery  "  of  a 
most  disloyal  and  detestable  conspiracy  in- 
tended by  some  evil  affected  Irish  papists" 
and  calling  upon  all  loyal  subjects  to  support 
the  crown  and  stand  upon  their  defence.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  subsequently  to  the 
demand  made  for  arms,  the  lords  of  the  Pale 
came  again  before  the  council-board  with  a 


petition  against  the  late  proclamation,  or  at 
least  against  that  expression  in  it  of  "  Irish 
papists,"  which  they  said  might  be  construed 
so  as  to  include  themselves.    The  lords  jus- 
tices, whose  general  policy  towards  the  lords 
of  the  Pale  was  at  this  time  one  of  provoca- 
tion, condescended  so  far  on  this  occasion  as 
to  issue  a  new  proclamation,  qualifying  the 
expression  complained  of.  "  Whereas,"  says 
this  new  proclamation,  "  a  petition  hath  been 
preferred  unto  us  by  divers  lords  and  gentle- 
men of  the  English  Pale,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves aud  the  rest  of  the  Pale,  and  other 
the  old  English  of  this  kingdom,  showing 
that,  whereas  a  late  conspiracy  of  treason  is 
discovered  of  ill-affected  persons  of  the  old 
Irish,  and  that  thereupon  a  proclamation  was 
published  by  us,  wherein  among  other  things 
it  is  declared  that  the  said  conspiracy  was  per- 
petrated by  Irish  Papists,  without  distinc- 
tion of  any ;  and  they  doubting  that  by  these 
general  words  of  Irish  papists  they  might 
seem  to  be  involved,  though  they  declare 
themselves  confident  that  we  did  not  intend 
to  include  them  therein,  in  regard  they  are 
none  of  the  old  Irish,  nor  of  their  faction  or 
confederacy,  but  arc  altogether  averse  and 
opposite  to  all  their  designs  and  all  others  of 
like  condition,  we  do,  therefore,  to  give  them 
full  satisfaction,  hereby  declare  and  publish 
to  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects  in  this  ; 
kingdom,  that  by  the  words,  Irish  papists, 
we  intended  only  such  of  the  old  mere  Irish 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  as  have  plotted, 
contrived,  and  been  actors  in  this  treason, 
and  others  who  adhere  to  them,  and  that  we 
did  not  any  way  intend  or  mean  thereby  any 
of  the  old  English  of  the  Pale,  nor  of  any 
other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  we  being  well 
assured  of  their  fidelity  to  the  crown,  and 
having  experience  of  the  good  affections  and 
services  of  their  ancestors  in  former  times  of 
danger  and  rebellion."    In  conclusion,  the 
lords  justices  enforced  a  sentiment  in  which 
they  certainly  did  not  partake :  "  And  we 
further  require  all  his  majesty's  loving  sub- 
jects, whether  protestants  or  papists,  to  for- 
bear upbraiding  matter  of  religion  one 
against  the  other,  and  that  upon  pain  of  his 
majesty's  indignation."    The  council,  how- 
ever, now  made  some  show  of  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  catholics  of  the  Pale,  by  grant- 
ing them  commissions  of  martial  law  in  their 
several   counties,   and  giving  them  other 
offices  of  trust. 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  in  Dublin  was 
daily  increased,  as  the  messengers  of  evil 
tidings  crowded  in  from  various  parts  of  the 
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country.    On  the  day  after  the  discovery  of 
the  plot,  most  of  the  protestant  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood  deserted  their  country 
i  residences,  and  brought  their  families  into  | 
j  the  city  for  safety.    As  soon  as  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  insurrection  in  the  north 
was  spread  abroad,  the  protestants  crowded 
!  in  from  more  distant  parts,  and  they  were 
soon  followed  by  those  who  had  escaped 
'  from  the  cruelties  of  the  rebels.    Sir  John 
j  Temple,  an  eye-witness,  has  left  us  an  affect- 
ing picture  of  the  appearance  of  Dublin 
some  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 
"That,"  he  says,  "which  made  the  condition 
of  the  citizens  appear  much  more  formidable 
unto  them,  was  the  daily  repair  of  multitudes 
of  English  that  came  up  in  troops,  stripped 
and  miserably  despoiled,  out  of  the  north. 
Many  persons  of  good  rank  and  quality, 
covered  over  with  old  rags,  and  some  without 
any  other  covering  than  a  little  twisted  straw 
to  hide  their  nakedness;   some  reverend 
ministers  and  others,  who  had  escaped  with 
their  lives,  sorely  wounded.    Wives  came 
bitterly  lamenting  the  murders  of  their  hus- 
bands, mothers  of  their  children  barbarously 
destroyed  before  their  faces,  poor  infant's 
ready  to  perish  and  pour  out  their  souls  in 
their  mother's  bosoms;  some  over-wearied 
with  long  travel,  and  so  sur bated,  as  they 
came  creeping  on  their  knees;  others  frozen 
up  with  cold,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost  in 
the  streets  ;  others  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
distracted  with  their  losses,  lost  all  their 
senses.    Thus  was  the  town  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  days  after  the  breaking  out  of 
this  rebellion  rilled  with  these  most  lamen- 
table spectacles  of  sorrow,  which  in  great 
numbers  wandered  up  and  down  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  desolate,  forsaken,  having  no 
place  to  lay  their  heads  on,  no  clothing  to 
cover  their  nakedness,  no  food  to  fill  their 
hungry  bellies.  And  to  add  to  their  miseries, 
they  found  all  manner  of  relief  very  dispro- 
portionate to  their  wants,  so  as  those  sad 
creatures  appeared  like  living  ghosts  in  every 
street.  Many  empty  houses  in  the  city  were 
by  special  direction  taken  up  for  them ; 
barns,  stables,   and  outhouses  filled  with 
them ;  yet  many  lay  in  the  open  streets,  and 
others  under  stalls,  and  there  most  miserably 
perished.    The  churches  were  the  common 
receptacles  of  the  meaner  sort  of  them,  who 
stood  there  in  a  most  doleful  posture,  as  ob- 
jects of  charity,  in  so  great  multitudes  as 
there  was  scarce  any  passage  into  them. 
But  those  of  better  quality,  who  could  not 
frame  themselves  to  be  common  beggars, 
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crept  into  private  places,  and  some  of  them, 
that  had  not  private  friends  to  relieve  them, 
even  wasted   silently  away,  and  so  died 
without  noise.  And  so  bitter  was  the  remem- 
brance of  their  former  condition,  and  so 
insupportable  the  burden  of  their  present 
calamity  to  many  of  them,  as  they  even  re- 
fused to  be  comforted.    I  have  known  of 
some  that  lay  almost  naked,  and  having 
clothes  sent,  laid  them  by,  refusing  to  put 
them  on  ;  others  that  would  not  stir  to  fetch 
themselves  food,  though  they  knew  where  it 
stood  ready  for  them;  but  they  continued  I 
to  lie  nastily  in  their  filthy  rags,  and  their 
dirt,  not  taking  care  to  have  anything  clean,  | 
handsome,  or  comfortable  about  them,  and  ' 
so  even  worn  out  with  the  misery  of  their  | 
journey  and  cruel  usage,  having  their  spirits  i 
spent,  their  bodies  wasted,  and  their  senses  | 
failing,  lay  here  pitifully  languishing ;  and  j 
soon  after  they  had  recovered  this  town,  very 
many  of  them  died,  leaving  their  bodies  as 
monuments  of  the  most  inhuman  cruelties 
used  towards  them.    The  greatest  part  of  j 
the  women  and  children  thus  barbarously 
expelled  out  of  their  habitations,  perished  in 
the  city  of  Dublin ;  and  so  great  numbers  , 
of  them  were  brought  to  their  graves,  as  all 
the  churchyards  within  the  whole  town  were  ' 
of  too  narrow  a  compass  to  contain  them. 
So  as  the  lords  took  order  to  have  two  large 
pieces  of  new  ground,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  river,  taken  in  upon  the  out-greens,  and 
set  apart  for  burying-places." 

These  fugitives  brought  with  them  the 
heart-rending  details  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
insurgents,  while  messengers  every  day  c«me 
with  news  of  their  progress  and  successes. 
At  the  end  of  October  the  lord  Moore,  who 
was  residing  at  his  house  at  Mellifont,  on  the 
borders  of  Meath,  raised  his  tenantry  and 
made  head  against  the  rebels,  but  he  was 
soon  obliged  to  retire  into  Drogheda,  and 
the  capture  of  Dundalk  at  the  beginning  of 
November  exposed  Drogheda  itself  to  s 
siege,  and  laid  open  the  road  to  Dublin.  At 
the  same  moment  the  insurrection  extended 
itself  through  the  south  of  Ulster  and  into 
Westmeath,  and  on  the  12th  of  November  it ' 
broke  out  with  great  fury  in  Wicklow,  where 
the  rebels  committed  the  utmost  havoc,  and 
laid  siege  to  the  important  post  ofFortCarew, 
in  which  was  a  foot  company  of  the  old  army. 
Wexford,  Cariow,  and  Kildare  followed  in  a 
few  days;  and  the  catholic  lords  and  gentlc- 
mon  of  the  Pale  began  now  to  give  more 
j  signs  of  disaffection.    The  lords  justices, 
j  embarrassed  with  the  dangers  that  threat- 
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ened  on  all  sides,  were  unable  even  to  de- 
tach from  Dublin  a  sufficient  number  of 
forces  to  check  the  progress  of  the  insurgents 
in  Wicklow;  and  thus  the  alarm  of  the  citi- 
zens was  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  on 
the  south  the  rebellion  was  actually  at  their 
very  gates,  while  the  rebels  of  the  north  had 
already  advanced  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
city.  They  seemed  so  paralyzed  with  terror, 
that  they  had  no  courage  to  take  measures 
for  their  own  defence.    "  It  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture," says  sir  John  Temple,  "  what  a  sad 
confused  countenance  the  city  then  had; 
what  fears,  terror,  and  astonishment,  the 
.miserable  spectacles  within,  and  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  rebels  without,  raised  in  the 
minds  of  an  affrighted,  distracted  people. 
The  English  inhabitants  looked  upon  all  the 
horrid  cruelties  exercised  abroad,  all  the 
calamities  and  desolations  fallen  upon  their 
countrymen  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
as  arrived  at  their  gates,  and  now  ready  to 
enter;  the  avenues  all  open,  neither  hope 
nor  means,  neither  ramparts  nor  trenches  to 
keep  them  out.    Notwithstanding  the  care- 
ful labours  and  endeavours  used  by  the  lords 
justices  and  council  to  make  provision  for 
the  common  safety,  no  money  could  be 
raised,  few  men  gotten  together;  the  papists 
[believed  to  be]  well  furnished  with  arms, 
closely  concealed,  and  desperately  animated 
by  their  priests  to  all  manner  of  mischief; 
no  fortifications  about  the  suburbs,  nor  any 
manner  of  defence  for  the  city,  but  an  old 
ruinous  wall,  part  whereof  fell  down  in  the 
very  height  of  these  distractions.    And  so 
careless  were  the  citizens,  and  so  slowly  went 
they  about  the  making  up  that  breach,  as, 
under  pretence  of  want  of  money,  they  let  it 
lie  open  till  the  lords  sent  unto  them  forty 
pounds  towards  the  reparation.    All  things 
tended  to  a  sudden  confusion ;  the  very  face 
of  the  city  was  now  changed,  and  had  such  a 
ghastly  aspect,  as  seemed  to  portend  her 
near  approaching  ruin,  the  means  of  safety 
appearing  very  slender  and  inconsiderable. 
Every  man  began  to  consider  himself  and 
his  own  private  preservation.    Those  that 
lived  in  the  suburbs  removed  with  their 
families  into  the  city ;  the  privy  councillors 
and  persons  of  quality  into  the  castle,  which 
became  a  common  repository  of  all  thingB  of 
value.     The  rolls  were  by  special  order 
removed  thither;  the  records  of  several  other 
offices  were  likewise  brought  in.    But  upon 
the  rebels  advance  somewhat  nearer,  and 
their  frequent  alarms,  many  of  those  who 
had  there  taken  sanctuary  began  to  suspect 


the  strength  of  those  old  crazy  walls,  and 
resolved  to  quit  the  kingdom." 

In  the  midst  of  this  alarm  and  confusion 
in  the  capital,  the  government  found  it 
necessary  to  make  some  attempt  to  relieve 
its  officers  in  other  parts.  The  preservation 
of  Drogheda  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  the  northern  insurgents  had 
declared  it  to  be  their  intention,  after  the 
capture  of  that  town,  to  march  directly  to 
Dublin.  Dispatches  from  lord  Moore  had 
informed  them  that  that  place  was  in  the 
greatest  danger,  and  that  he  had  discovered 
symptoms  of  disloyalty  in  the  town.  The 
lords  justices  determined  to  levy  a  regiment 
of  foot  from  among  the  naked  and  exas- 
perated fugitives  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
Dublin,  and  they  applied  to  this  purpose  the 
sum  of  tliree  thousand  pounds,  which  lay  in 
the  hands  of  the  vice-treasurer  to  be  sent 
over  to  England  to  fulfil  a  public  engage- 
ment. They  placed  this  regiment  under  the 
command  of  sir  Henry  Tichborne,  a  brave 
officer  and  zealous  puritan,  who  had  left  his 
residence  at  Dunsoghly,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  capital,  on  tho 
23rd  of  October,  and  they  began  their  march 
on  the  3rd  of  November.  Another  regiment 
of  a  thousand  men  was  raised  by  ah*  Charles 
Coote;  and  these  troops,  as  might  easily  be 
expected  from  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed,  were  but  too  ready  when 
the  occasion  offered  to  revenge  their  own 
sufferings  by  savage  reprisals  upon  their 
enemies. 

When  the  lords  justices  had  recovered 
from  their  first  surprise,  they  proceeded  to 
dispatch  messengers  with  information  of  their 
danger  to  the  king  in  Edinburgh  and  to  the 
government  in  London.  In  a  letter  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  written 
on  the  25th  of  October,  they  gave  an  account 
of  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  of  the  arrest  of 
Mac  Mahon  and  lord  Maguire,  and  of  the 
insurrection  in  the  north;  they  described  to 
him  their  own  difficult  position,  and  they 
urged  that  the  earl  should  come  himself  to 
their  assistance,  and  that  he  should  procure 
of  the  parliament  for  their  necessities  "a 
good  sum  of  money."  They  concluded  by 
recommending  O'Connolly,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  this  letter,  to  the  royal  bounty, 
for  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  state 
by.  giving  information  of  the  conspiracy. 
O'ConnoUy  arrived  in  London  on  die  31st  of 
October,  and  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  he  delivered  his  dispatches  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  gave  him  verbally  a  more  full 
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account  of  the  startling  events  they  an- 
nounced. Next  morning  the  earl  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  the  privy  council,  and 
at  their  request  he  proceeded  directly  to 
communicate  his  dispatches  to  the  house  of 
lords,  who  immediately  appointed  a  depu- 
tation, consisting  of  the  chief  members  of 
the  privy  council,  to  communicate  them  to 
the  other  house.  The  same  day  the  com- 
mons resolved  themselves  into  a  committee 
to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and 
after  two  days'  debate,  they  resolved  that 
fifty  thousands  pounds  should  immediately 
be  borrowed  of  the  city  of  London,  on  the 
security  of  parliament,  to  be  applied  to  the 
Irish  service,  that  the  English  papists  of  any 
quality  should  be  secured  in  the  counties 
where  they  were  residing,  and  that  no  per- 
sons, except  merchants,  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  over  into  Ireland  without  a  certificate 
from  the  committee  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, which  was  appointed  at  the  same 
time  for  the  exclusive  consideration  of  Irish 
affairs.  Owen  O'Connolly  was  rewarded 
with  a  pension. 

During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber the  English  house  of  commons  devoted 
a  part  of  each  day  to  anxious  consideration 
of  the  dangers  of  Ireland,  and  a  day  or  two 
after  the  former  resolutions,  they  passed 
orders  that  twenty  thousand  pounds  should 
be  sent  over  to  Ireland  without  delay,  that 
ships  should  be  sent  to  guard  the  coasts, 
that  a  force  of  six  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  horse  should  be  raised  and  sent 
over  to  Dublin,  that  provisions  should  be 
immediately  collected  and  sent  to  the  relief 
of  that  city  and  its  garrison,  and  that  the 
arms  and  ammunition  then  laving  in  the 
magazine  at  Carlisle  should  be  transported 
to  Carrickfergus.  It  was  further  resolved 
that  negotiations  should  be  opened  with  the 

*  The  state  of  feeling  in  England  at  this  moment 
cannot  be  better  described  than  by  an  extract  from 
the  private  narrative  of  a  dissenting  minister  of  York- 
shire, Joseph  Lister,  who  was  at  this  time  a  youth 
living  at  Bradford.  "  About  this  time,"  he  says, 
"  did  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  break  out,  and  many 
thousand  protestants  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  degrees, 
were  put  to  death  with  great  inhumanity  and  cruelty; 
and  great  fear  came  upon  the  protestants  in  England, 
these  villains  giving  out,  that  what  they  had  done 
there  was  by  the  king's  commission,  and  that  in  a 
little  time  the  English  protestants  (or  heretics,  as 
they  called  them)  should  drink  of  the  same  cup;  and 
it  was  verily  believed  by  many  it  would  be  so,  if  Ood 
should  suffer  it;  and  on,  what  fears  and  tears,  cries 
and  prayers,  night  and  day,  was  there  then  in  many 

f laces,  and  in  my  dear  mother's  house  in  particular! 
was  then  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
though  I  was  afraid  to  be  killed,  yet  was  I  wearv  of 


Scots  for  a  force  of  two  thousand  foot 
soldiers  to  be  landed  in  Ulster. 

Just  as  these  resoluions  had  been  passed, 
another  messenger  arrived  in  haste  from 
Dublin,  with  a  second  letter  from  the  lords 
justices  and  council,  written  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  and  acquainting  the  English 
government  with  the  successes  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  Ulster,  the  cruelties  which  the  rebels 
had  committed,  the  capture  of  Dundalk  and 
the  danger  of  Drogheda,  the  spread  of  the 
rebellion  into  Connaught  and  Leinster,  and 
the  perils  with  which  they  were  threatened 
even  in  Dublin.   They  represented  tbat  Ire- 1 
land  had  been  suddenly  reduced  to  such  a  I 
lamentable  condition,  that  unless  an  army  of  I 
ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  were 
immediately  sent  over,  that  kingdom  was  in 
danger  of  being  utterly  lost,  and  that  the 
peace  of  England  itself  would  be  threatened. 
They  petitioned  at  the  same  time  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  government  and  the  war. 

The  zeal  of  the  English  house  of  com-  J 
mons  was  increased  by  this  alarming  dis-  < 
patch,  and  they  resolved  to  comply  in  full 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  government. 
The  news  of  the  Irish  massacres  created 
everywhere  the  utmost  horror  and  conster- 
nation, and  the  popular  excitement  was  fed 
by  the  daily  publication  of  pamphlets  con- 
veying the  intelligence  of  some  new  event, 
or  new  version  of  those  which  had  already  [ 
become  old  events,  to  the  nation  at  large. 
The  puritan  pulpits  resounded  with  discour- 
ses on  the  horrible  designs  of  the  papists 
against  England,  and  on  the  atrocities  they 
were  committing  in  Ireland,  until  people's 
terror  was  worked  up  to  such  a  point,  that 
they  expected  daily  to  see  the  Irish  insur- 
gents at  their  own  doors.* 

While  the  parliament  in  England  set  this 

so  much  fasting  and  praying,  and  longed  to  see  those 
nights  and  days  over.  I  remember  one  public  fast  ' 
day  (for  godly  ministers  appointed  manv,  and  kept 
them  in  their  respective  places;)  Mr.  Wales  kept 
many  at  Pudsey,  it  was  two  miles  from  Bradford,  and 
thither  my  pious  mother  and  all  the  family  went 
constantly  upon  those  days;  I  have  known  that  holy 
Mr.  Wales  spend  six  or  seven  hours  in  praying  and 
preaching,  and  rarely  go  out  of  the  pulpit;  but  some- 
times he  would  intermit  for  one  quarter  of  an  hour, 
while  a  few  verses  of  a  psalm  were  sung,  and  then 
pray  and  preach  again;  and  oh,  what  confession  of 
sin  did  he  make!  what  prayers,  tears,  and  wrestling 
with  Ood  was  in  that  place  on  these  days!  what 
tears  and  groans  were  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  ihst  , 
chapel!  I  am  sure  it  was  a  place  of  weepers;  hut 
that  day,  I  say,  which  I  am  speaking  of,  I  think 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  certain  man 
that  I  remember  well— (his  name  was  John  Sugdcn) 
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HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  [dissatisfaction  in  the  pale. 


example  of  energy  and  decision,  the  Irish 
government  was  distinguished  only  by  its 
supincncss  and  want  of  activity.  The  earl 
of  Ormond  had  now  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  assembled,  and  its  numbers  in- 
creased by  the  formation  of  several  new 
regiments  and  companies.  Ormond  urged 
the  necessity  of  inarching  immediately  with 
all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from 
Dublin  against  the  main  body  of  the  rebels, 
which  lay  in  the  county  of  Louth,  and 
which  was  little  better  than  an  undisciplined 
rabble.  But  the  lords  justices  opposed  this 
measure,  under  the  frivolous  and  notoriously 
false  pretence  that  they  wanted  arms  to 
supply  the  soldiery.  The  timidity  of  the 
governors  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  rumours  ; 
some  attributing  it  to  want  of  courage; 
others  to  jealousy  of  the  earl  of  Ormond ; 
and  others,  who  look  further  into  the  causes 
of  things,  scrupled  not  to  say  that  the  lords 
justices  were  unwilling  to  put  a  speedy  end 
to  the  insurrection,  out  that  they  were 
desirous  of  urging  the  great  catholic  families 
into  it,  with  a  view  to  new  and  extensive 
confiscations.  These  latter  did  not  even 
conceal  their  suspicions  that  their  governors 
were  encouraged  in  this  line  of  policy  by 
secret  directions  from  the  ruling  faction  in 
England.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  insurrection  in  the  west  and 
south  soon  furnished  reasons  for  keeping  the 
army  about  Dublin.  The  first  intelligence 
of  the  proceedings  in  England,  and  of  the 
I  preparations  for  sending  over  an  English 
|  army,  was  received  with  the  utmost  exulta- 
I  tion,  and  decided  the  lords  justices  in  ex- 
i  hibiting  more  openly  their  hatred  to  the 
catholics  in  general.  They  no  longer  con- 
cealed their  suspicions  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
catholics  of  the  Pale,  and  they  recalled  those 
arms  which  they  had  entrusted  to  them, 

—came  and  stood  up  in  the  chapel  door,  and  cried 
out  with  a  lamentable  voice, — '  Friend/  said  he,  '  we 
are  all  as  good  as  dead  men,  for  the  Irish  rebel*  are 
coming;  they  are  come  as  far  as  Rochdale,  and  Liule- 
brough,  and  the  B a  lings,  and  will  be  at  Halifax  and 
Bradford  shortly;'  he  came,  he  said,  out  of  pity  and 
goodwill,  to  give  us  this  notice.  And  having  given 
this  alarm,  away  he  ran  towards  Bradford  again, 
where  the  same  report  was  spread  about.  Upon 
which  the  congregation  was  all  in  confusion,  some 
ran  out,  others  wept,  others  fell  to  talking  to  friends, 
and  the  Irish  massacre  being  but  lately  acted,  and 
all  circumstances  put  together,  the  people's  hearts 
failed  them  with  fear;  so  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wales 
desired  the  congregation  to  compose  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could,  while  he  put  himself  and  them 
into  the  hands  of  Almighty  God  by  prayer,  and  so 


thus  leaving  them  without  means  of  defence. 
This  step  was  followed  by  several  other 
unpopular  or  unwise  measures.  A  new 
proclamation  appeared,  commanding  all  per- 
sons, except  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of 
the  capital,  to  leave  it  within  twenty-four 
hours,  on  pain  of  death.  The  pretext  for 
this  measure  was,  that  the  landholders  and 
tenantry  of  the  Pale,  by  flying  to  the  capital, 
left  their  lands  without  defence;  but  its 
effect,  which  could  hardly  have  been  unfore-  I 
seen,  was  to  compel  them  to  seek  that 
protection  which  was  denied  them  in  Dublin, 
by  joining  in  the  rebellion.  The  Irish 
government  suppressed,  or  rendered  ineffec- 
tive by  their  exceptions  and  qualifications, 
the  order  of  the  English  parliament  to  offer 
a  general  pardon  to  such  of  the  rebels  as 
would  submit  within  a  given  time,  a  measure 
which  could  hardly  have  failed  at  that 
moment  to  produce  the  most  beneficial 
effects ;  and  tneir  object  in  this  suppression 
could  hardly  be  doubted,  when  it  was 
observed  that  in  the  few  counties,  least 
affected  by  the  rebellion,  where  the  pardon 
was  offered,  it  was  combined  with  a  general 
exception  of  the  freeholders. 

The  time  was  now  come  which  had  been 
originally  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  much  discontent  had  been  ex- 
pressed, especially  by  the  catholics,  at  the 
determination  of  the  lords  justices  to  pro- 
rogue it  again  until  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February.  They  wished  for  the  immediate 
confirmation  of  the  graces,  which  were  to 
make  secure  their  titles  to  their  lands,  and 
which  contained  indulgences  to  the  catholics 
which  must  at  this  moment  have  produced 
a  beneficial  effect.  They  were  fearful  that 
the  puritanical  party  in  England,  who 
were  now  seizing  upon  the  supreme  power, 
would  find  some  pretext  to  defeat  the  king's 
intentions  in  this  respect,  and,  alarmed  at 

he  did,  and  so  dismissed  us.  But  oh,  what  a  sad  and 
sorrowful  going  home  had  we  that  evening,  for  we 
must  needs  go  to  Bradford,  and  knew  not  but  incar- 
nate devils  and  death  would  be  there  before  us,  and 
meet  us  there.  What  sad  and  strange  conjectures, 
or  rather  conclusions,  will  surprise  and  fear  make! 
Methinks  I  shall  never  forget  thia  time.  Well,  we 
got  home,  and  found  friends  and  neighbours  in  our 
case,  and  expecting  the  cut-throats  coming.  But  at 
last  some  few  horsemen  were  prevailed  with  to  go  to 
Halifax,  to  know  how  the  case  stood.  They  went 
with  a  great  deal  of  fear,  but  found  matters  better 
when  they  came  there,  it  proving  only  to  be  same 
protectants  that  wore  escaping  out  of  Ireland  for 
their  lives  into  England;  and  this  news  we  received 
with  great  joy." 
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the  rumours  of  intended  confiscation,  they 
pretended  at  least  to  be  anxious  for  the 
occasion  to  make  a  formal  and  solemn  decla- 
ration of  their  loyalty.  They  further  urged 
that,  in  great  dangers  like  the  one  now 
impending,  the  national  assembly  ought 
immediately  to  be  convened,  as  the  legiti- 
mate power  to  which  the  kingdom  must 
look  tor  its  defence.  The  lawyers,  who 
were  mostly  of  the  catholic  party,  expressed 
1  their  opinion  that  the  prorogation  was 
illegal,  and  that,  unless  the  houses  should 
hold  a  meeting  on  the  day  to  which  they 
had  been  adjourned,  the  parliament  would 
in  fact  be  dissolved ;  and  this  opinion  was 
favoured  by  the  judges. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons  urged  by  the 
catholic  party,  many  leading  protestanta  and 
others  of  approved  loyalty,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  the  earl  of  Ormond  and  lord 
Dillon  of  Costello,  were  warmly  in  favour 
of  an  immediate  and  continued  session  of 
parliament,  not  only  because  they  were 
anxious  to  avoid  giving  new  causes  of  popu- 
lar discontent,  but  because  they  felt  satisfied 
that  the  declarations  and  resolutions  of  an 
Irish  parliament  would  put  the  most  effec- 
tual check  upon  the  rebellious  spirit  which 
now  prevailed.  They  represented  that  the 
parliament  might  be  assembled  with  per- 
fect security  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
capital,  which  was  well  provided  with  forces; 
and  that  the  state  would  derive  essential 
service  from  the  supplies  which  must  be 
cheerfully  granted  at  such  a  moment  by  all 
loyal  subjects,  while  even  those  who  were 
secretly  disloyal,  would  not  venture  to  betray 
their  sentiments  when  they  were  actually  in 
the  custody  of  the  state. 

The  lords  justices,  however,  persisted  in 
their  original  design,  and,  if  they  were  not 
averse  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
they  were  certainly  unwilling  that  it  should 
be  suppressed  by  any  other  means  than  those 
to  be  sent  over  by  the  English  parliament. 
But  they  were  alarmed  at  the  doubts  ex- 
pressed by  the  judges,  and  they  at  length 
consented  to  suffer  the  parliament  to  meet 
for  one  day,  making  it  a  condition  that  the 
houses  should  agree  in  a  public  protestation 
against  the  rebels,  and  giving  thetn  liberty  to 
appoint  a  deputation  of  their  members  to  be 
sent  to  the  rebels  to  treat  for  an  accommo- 
dation, to  receive  their  statement  of  griev- 
ances, and  to  transmit  it  to  the  king.  As 
many  members  as  could  be  brought  together 
accordingly  met  at  the  parliament  house  in 
Dublin  castle  on  the  17th  of  November,  the 
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government  having  taken  the  precaution  to 
draw  out  a  guard  of  musketeers.    The  meet- 
ing was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  thin, 
there  being  present  in  the  house  of  lords 
only  "  some  few  English  lords,  three  or  four 1 
lords  of  the  Pale,  and  some  two  or  three 
bishops."    The  house  of  commons  proceeded  ; 
at  once  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation, 
and  to  draw  up  their  protestation  against  the 
rebels;  upon  which  the  strength  of  the  dis- 
affected party  was  made  evident  by  the; 
extreme  sensibility  exhibited  at  the  use  of; 
this  term,  for  which  it  was  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute that  of  discontented  gentlemen.  Some, 
who  did  not  favour  the  insurgents,  but  whose 
estates  lay  exposed  to  their  ravages,  were 
afraid  to  exasperate  them,  and  what  sir  John 
Temple  called  "a  very  meager  cold  protes-! 
tation "  was  at  last  drawn  up,  and  sent  to 
the  lords  for  approval.     The  protestant 
spirit  appears  to  nave  been  stronger  in  the ; 
upper  house,  and  at  last  the  two  parties  in 1 
both  houses  came  to  a  compromise,  and 
agreed  upon  a  declaration  of  parliament,  in 
which  they  spoke  of  the  insurgents  as  i  i 
"sundry  persons  ill-affected  to  the  peace | 
and  tranquillity  of  this  realm,"  who  "con-' 
trary  to  their  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty, 
and  against  the  laws  of  (rod,  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  realm,  have  traitorously  1 
and  rebel liously  raised  arms,  hare  seized  < 
upon  some  of  his  majesty's  forts  and  castles, 
and  dispossessed  many  of  his  majesty's  faith- 
ful subjects  of  their  houses,  lands,  and  goods,  J 
and  have  slain  many  of  them,  and  committed 
other  cruel  and  inhuman  outrages  and  acts  , 
of  hostility  within  this  realm."    The  lords  : 
and  commons  assembled  in  parliament  then 
added  that  they,  "  being  justly  moved  with 
a  right  sense  of  the  said  disloyal  rebellious 
proceedings  and  actions  of  the  persons  afore- 
said, do  hereby  protest  and  declare  that 
they  the  said  lords  and  commons  from  their 
hearts  do  detest  and  abhor  the  said  abomina- 
nable  actions,  and  that  they  shall  and  will 
to  their  uttermost  power  maintain  the  rights 
of  his  majesty's  crown  and  government  of 
this  realm,  and  peace  and  safety  thereof,  as 
well  against  the  persons  aforesaid,  their 
abettors  and  adherents,  as  also  against  all 
foreign  princes,  potentates,  and  other  per- 
sons and  attempts  whatsoever;  and  in  case 
the  persons  aforesaid  do  not  repent  of  their 
aforesaid  actions,  and  lay  down  arms,  and 
become  humble  suitors  to  his  majesty  for 
grace  and  mercy,  in  such  convenient  time 
and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  by  hi* 
majesty  or  the  chief  governor  or  governors 
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and  council  of  this  realm  shall  be  set  down, 
I  the  said  lords  and  commons  do  further  pro- 
test and  declare,  that  they  will  take  up  arms, 
and  will  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  sup- 
press them  and  their  attempts,  in  such  way 
as  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament  of  this 
kingdom,  with  the  approbation  of  his  most 
excellent  majesty,  or  of  his  majesty's  chief 
governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom,  shall 
be  thought  most  effectual." 

Having  resolved  upon  this  public  declara- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  parliament,  the  two 
houses  proceeded  to  nominate  a  deputation 
of  their  members  to  confer  with  the  insur- 
|  gents  of  Ulster  and  other  parts,  in  order  to 
ascertain  from  them  the  causes  of  their 
taking  arms.    As  these  proceedings  took 
more  time  than  was  expected,  a  second  day 
was  with  some  difficulty  granted  by  the 
lords  justices,  but  when  the  houses  pe- 
titioned for  a  longer  session,  they  met  with 
an  absolute  refusal,  although  they  were 
indulged  with  the  promise  that  the  term  of 
prorogation  should  be  shortened,  and  the 
|  commencement  of  the  next  session  was 
i  nominally  fixed  for  the  eleventh  day  of 
|  January.     The  parliament,   however,  re- 
|    mained  discontented,  although,  in  spite  of 
the  feeling  that  their  services  were  despised, 
I    they  still  resolved  to  give  all  the  assistance 
they  could,  and  passed  a  vote  empowering 
the  lords  justices  to  collect  forces  and  to 
assess  and  levy  money  for  their  support. 
The  lords  justices  had  now  lost  the  con- 
1  fidence  of  most  of  those  who  remained 
\  attached  to  the  king,  and  a  large  body  of 
these,  in  the  conviction  that  the  insurrection 
was  not  entirely  without  provocation,  and 
that  it  might  still  be  suppressed  with  the 
force  which  Ireland  itself  could  supply, 
determined  to  embody  their  sentiments  in 
a  memorial,  which  should  be  sent  directly 
to  the  king.    The  messenger  selected  to 
carry  this  memorial  was  lord  Dillon  of  Cos- 
'  tello;  it  reflected  strongly  upon  the  conduct 
j  of  the  lords  justices,  ancl  recommended  the 
appointment  of  the  earl  of  Ormond  to 
the  lord  lieutenancy  as  the  measure  best 
calculated  to  insure  the  success  of  the  gov- 
ernment; it  further  recommended  an  imme- 
;    diate  confirmation  of  the  graces,  and  other 
I    measures  not  agreeable  to  the  policy  of  the 
puritanical  party  now  governing.   The  lords 
i    justices,  aware  of  this  step,  despatched  an 
agent  to  London,  to  counteract  the  designs 
of  their  opponents.   He  was  the  bearer  of  a 
private  letter  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  signed 
only  by  the  two  lords  justices  and  their  par- 
vol.  I.  +  T 


ticular  friends  in  the  council,  in  which  they 
expressed  their  distrust  of  their  colleagues  < 
at  the  board,  and  represented  lord  Dillon's  , 
embassy  as  one  the  object  of  which  was  to  I 
benefit  the  Irish  at  the  expense  of  England,  i 
They  said  his  object  was  to  possess  the  king  I 
with  the  belief  that  Ireland  might  be  reduced  ■ 
to  obedience  by  its  own  resources;  whereas  if  ' 
the  parliament  would  enter  vigorously  upon 
the  work  of  conquest  with  an  English  army  I 
and  English  money,  it  would  soon  repay  itself  t 
with  immense  advantage  by  the  extensive  | 
forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  Irish  catholics,  j 
This  bait  took  with  the  house  of  commons. 
When  lord  Dillon  had  embarked  with  lord  I 
Taafe  to  carry  their  memorial  to  the  king,  a  j 
sudden  storm  drove  them  from  their  direct  | 
course;  and  when  at  length  they  proceeded  \  \ 
on  their  way  to  liondon,  on  reaching  Ware  , 
they  were  seized  by  a  warrant  of  the  house  of 
commons,  their  papers  were  taken  and  sup- 
pressed, and  they  were  retained  in  custody 
until  their  mission  was  of  no  importance,  and  j 
then  they  were  suffered  to  escape. 

Meanwhile  the  continued  prorogation  of  I 
parliament  had  produced  the  effect  antici- 
pated by  the  moderate  party.  The  general 
discontent  it  occasioned,  raised  the  spirits 
and  expectations  of  the  rebel  leaders,  who 
had  now  begun  to  form  definite  and  con- 
nected plans  of  operation.  The  parlia- 
mentary deputation  proceeded  to  the  rebel 
camp  near  Dundalk,  where  Roger  Moore  lay 
with  an  Irish  commander  of  some  note, 
named  Brian  Mac  Mahon,  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  ill  armed  troops. 
They  were  received  coldly,  and  treated  with 
a  pride  approaching  to  disdain.  When  they 
presented  the  order  of  parliament  autho- 
rizing them  to  treat  with  the  rebels,  Roger 
Moore  expressed  passionately  his  indignation 
at  the  terms  in  which  it  was  conceived  and 
tore  it  to  pieces,  and  he  refused  to  listen 
to  their  proposals.  Other  attempts  to  nego- 
tiate were  equally  unsuccessful ;  and  the  lords 
justices  found,  as  they  probably  anticipated 
and  desired,  that  the  first  successes  of  the 
rebels  had  blinded  them  to  their  dangers, 
and  that  they  would  now  only  be  reduced  by 
conquest,  the  means  an  English  army,  and 
the  result  a  general  confiscation. 

While  the  unconciliating  behaviour  of  I 
their  English  governors  was  provoking  the  I 
more  loyal  part  of  the  disaffected  population 
of  Ireland,  those  who  were  already  in  rebel-  j 
lion  received  new  encouragement  from  the 
apparent  timidity  of  the  lords  justices  and 
from  the  tardy  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
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England.  The  approach  of  the  rebel  forces 
of  Ulster  towards  the  south  was  already 
producing  its  effect  on  the  wavering  allegi- 
ance of  the  English  Pale,  yet  the  govern- 
ment adopted  no  efficient  measures  of  de- 
fence. Before  the  end  of  November,  the 
insurgent  army  had  established  its  quarters 
on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Boyne,  and 
was  preparing  to  invest  Drogheda.  A  press- 
ing despatch  from  sir  Henry  Tichborne 
determined  the  lords  justices  to  send  six 
hundred  of  the  newly-raised  recruits  to  his 
assistance;  but  they  were  ill-disciplined  and 
provided,  dissatisfied  with  their  appointment, 
and  marched  slowly  and  incautiously.  When 
they  reached  the  bridge  of  Julian's- town, 
they  were  intercepted  by  a  numerous  body 
of  the  insurgents,  and,  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance, put  to  flight.  The  number  of  the 
slain  appears  not  to  have  been  very  great, 
but  the  rebels  captured  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  the  moral  effect  of  this 
first  defeat  of  regular  troops  was  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  unimportant  character  of  the  action 
itself.  The  news  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  threw  the  protestants  into  the 
utmost  consternation.  Their  governors  had 
adopted  as  an  effective  measure  of  defence 
against  their  enemies,  the  proclamation  of  a 
fast.  In  their  dismay,  they  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  sir  Charles  Coote,  who  had 
been  despatched  against  the  insurgents  of 
Wicklow  on  the  tame  day  that  the  unfortu- 
nate troops  marched  for  Drogheda,  to  recall 
him  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Coote  was 
a  man  of  severe  character,  strongly  preju- 
diced against  the  Irish,  and  now  provoked 
by  the  ravages  they  had  committed  on  his 
estates;  and  in  this  excursion  against  the 
rebels  of  Wicklow,  he  had  retaliated  upon 
them  by  many  arts  of  cruelty,  which  ren- 
dered his  name  odious  among  the  catholics, 
and  which  were  seized  upon  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Pale  as  a  cause  of  new  dissatis- 
faction. 

These  were  now  on  the  point  of  throwing 
aside  the  last  remnants  of  their  affected 
loyalty  to  the  English  crown.  Lord  Gor- 
manston  was  suspected  by  the  protestants 
of  having  betrayed  their  soldiers  into  the 
defeat  at  Julian 's-town  bridge;  which,  joined 
with  the  boasted  force  of  the  rebels  of  Ulster, 
and  the  fears  they  now  entertained  of  the 
intentions  of  the  lords  justices,  decided  them 
in  hying  down  the  mask  which  they  had 
lately  worn  with  difficulty.  In  the  first  days 
Gi)8 


of  December,  lord  Gormanston,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  some  time  in  secret 
communication  with  Roger  Moore,  issued  an 
order  to  the  sheriff  of  Meath  to  assemble 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  that  county  at 
Duleek,  but  the  place  of  meeting  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  the  hill  of  Crofty. 
There,  accordingly,  on  the  day  appointed, 
came  the  lords  Fingall,  Gormanston,  Slane, 
Louth,  Dunsany,  Trimbleston,  and  Netter- 
ville,  with  the  principal  gentry  and  others, 
to  the  number  of  about  a  thousand,  and  the 
scene  which  followed  had  something  dramatic 
in  its  character.    After  they  had  remained 
on  the  hill  of  Crofty  two  or  three  hours, 
discoursing  together,  a  party  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs  from  Ulster,  consisting  of  Roger 
Moore,  colonel  Mac  Mahon,  Philip  O'Reilly, 
Hugh  Boy  O'Reilly,  Hugh  Byrne,  and  cap- 
tain Fox,  attended  by  a  guard  of  musketeers, 
suddenly  rode  up  to  them.    As  they  ap- 
proached the  hill,  the  principal  lords  and 
gentry  of  the  Pale  pressed  forward  to  meet 
them,  and  lord  Gormanston,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  leader  of  this  movement,  advanced 
before  the  rest,  and  demanded  of  the  insur- 
gent chiefs,  "  Why  and  for  what  reason  they 
came  armed  into  the  Pale."   Roger  Moore 
made  reply  immediately,  that  "  the  ground 
of  their  coining  thither  and  taking  up  arms, 
was  for  the  freedom  and  Kberty  of  their 
consciences,  the  maintenance  of  his  majesty's 
prerogative,  in  which  they  understood  he 
was  abridged,  and  the  making  the  subjects 
in  this  kingdom  as  free  as  those  in  England 
were."    Lord  Gormanston  then  desired  to 
be  informed  truly  and  faithfully,  "  whether 
these  were  not  pretences,  and  not  the  true 
grounds  indeed  of  their  so  doing,  and  like- 
wise whether  they  had  not  some  other 
private  ends  of  their  own ;"  and  on  receiving 
a  solemn  declaration  of  their  sincerity,  he 
said  aloud,  "  Seeing  these  be  yonr  true  ends, 
we  will  likewise  join  with  you  therein 
The  whole  assembly  having  agreed  to  this, 
it  was  thereupon  declared  that  whoever 
should  refuse  to  join  with  them,  or  to  assist 
them  in  their  cause,  they  would  account 
him  as  an  enemy,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  work  his  destruction.    After  having 
agreed  that  a  new  meeting  should  be  called 
a  week  after  at  the  hill  of  Tara,  a  spot  con- 
secrated in  all  the  Irish  dreams  of  nationality, 
the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  sepa- 
rated to  make  preparations  for  a  general 
assumption  of  arms. 

The  determination  of  the  lords  of  the  Pale 
to  join  openly  with  the  rebels,  had  perhaps 
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i     been  hastened  by  a  step  taken  by  the  Irish 
privy  council  with  the  object  of  testing  their 
;     loyalty,  of  which  they  had  so  recently  made 

[>rofcssion.    On  the  third  of  December,  a 
etter  was  addressed  to  these  lords,  sum- 
moning them  to  attend  at  Dublin  on  the 
eighth  to  confer  with  other  lords  on  the  state 
of  the  nation.    The  lords  of  the  Pale  seem 
to  hare  considered  this  summons  as  a  trap 
to  secure  their  persons,  and  the  object  of  the 
meeting  of  Tara  was  partly  to  determine 
|    upon  a  reply  which  should  be  agreed  to  and 
'  signed  by  the  principal  persons  concerned  in 
i  it.    This  reply  was  drawn  up  and  brought 
:  to  Tara  by  lord  Gonnanston ;  it  alluded  to 
'  the  invitation  to  confer  on  the  state  of  the 
.  nation,  and  intimates  as  a  reason  for  not 
.  j  complying,  the  neglect  previously  shown  to 
the  advice  and  warnings  which  they  had 
given — "  we  give  your  lordships  to  under- 
stand, that  we  have  heretofore  presented 
ourselves  before  your  lordships,  and  freely 
offered  our  advice  and  furtherance  towards 
the  particulars  aforesaid,  which  was  by  you 
neglected,  which  gave  us  cause  to  conceive 
that  our  loyalty  was  suspected  by  you." 
The  confederate  lords  then  stated  their 
particular  grounds  for  apprehension : — "We 
give  your  lordships  further  to  understand 
that  we  have  received  certain  advertizement, 
that  sir  Charles  Coote,  knight,  at  the  council 
i     board,  hath  uttered  some  speeches  tending 
|  to  a  purpose  and  resolution  to  execute  upon 

*  Sir  John  Temple  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  defection : — "  Several  gentlemen,  who,  in  the 
|  several  ooonties  of  the  Pale,  were  made  captains,  and 
had  received  arms  from  the  state  for  their  compa- 
nies, dejwrted  from  their  obedience,  and  addressed 
themselves  and  their  companies  wholly  to  the  service 
1  of  the  rebels-    Nicholas  White,  esquire,  son  and  heir 
j  to  sir  Nicholas  White,  of  Leixlip,  was  the  first  that 
!  I  gave  the  example  about  the  second  of  December; 

1  but  he  carried  the  matter  so  handsomely,  as  his  com- 
I  !  pany  ran  away  to  the  rebels,  as  he  pretended,  with- 


those  of  our  religion  a  general  massacre,  by 
which  we  are  all  deterred  to  wait  on  your  lord- 
ships, not  having  any  security  for  our  safety 
from  these  threatened  evils  or  the  safety  of 
our  lives,  but  do  rather  think  it  fit  to  stand 
upon  our  best  guard  until  we  hear  from  your 
lordships  how  we  shall  be  secured  from  these 
perils.  Nevertheless,  we  all  protest  that  we 
are  and  will  continue  both  faithful  advisers 
and  resolute  furtherers  of  his  majesty's 
service  concerning  the  present  state  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  safety  thereof  to  our  best 
abilities." 

The  lords  justices  replied  to  this  letter  by 
a  proclamation,  in  which  they  denied  the 
truth  of  the  allegations  relating  to  sir 
Charles  Coote  or  any  intention  of  persecuting 
the  catholics,  and  summoned  the  lords  of  the 
pale  to  attend  at  the  council  hoard  on  the 
17th  of  December.  The  only  reply  was  a 
letter  in  which  the  disaffected  lords  recrimi- 
nated anew  on  the  cruelties  committed  by 
sir  Charles  Coote,  in  his  recent  expedition 
into  Wicklow,  and  a  final  refusal  of  obe- 
dience to  the  summons  to  appear  at  Dublin. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings was  the  sudden  desertion  of  most  of 
the  companies  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  : 
Pale  had  been  commissioned  to  raise,  many  I 
of  which  carried  away  their  arms;*  but  they  | 
had  a  much  more  important  character  in  the 
new  turn  which  was  now  given  to  the  insur- 
rectionary war. 

out  his  consent  or  even  his  knowledge  any  longer  ! 
time  before  their  departure  than  to  give  him  oppor- 
tunity to  come  and  acquaint  the  state  therewith,  and  | 
his  own  disability  to  hinder  the  same;  but  before  it 
was  possible  to  use  any  means  of  prevention,  the 
men  were  all  gone  with  their  arms  and  munition  to 
the  rebels.  Many  of  the  other  captains  desired  no 
such  fine  cover  for  their  intentions,  but  delivered 
themselves  and  their  arms  up  to  be  disposed  as  they 
should  direct,  without  any  further  scruple  or  com- 
pliment to  the  state." 
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T  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  lords 
of  the  Pale  was  insidious 
and  uncandid,  and  that 
their  pretexts  for  rebellion 
had   no   solid  foundation. 
The  lords  justices,  in  their 
dispatches  to  England,  declared 
»hat  they  had  no  sinister  motives  in  inviting 
the  principal  catholic  lords  to  a  conference 
in  Dublin,  and  it  appears  scarcely  probable 
that  they  would  have  attempted  any  act  of 
violence,  which  must  have  provoked  a  gene- 
ral rising  among  their  catholic  neighbours, 
and  thus  placed  the  capital  in  the  utmost 
peril.    Yet  the  lords  of  the  Pale  declared 
their  belief  in  a  design  to  sacrifice  them, 
and,  with  the  wild  cruelties  of  the  rebels  of 
Ulster  before  them,  they  pointed  out  an 
instance  or  two  of  severity  exercised  by  sir 
Charles  Coote,  upon  the  insurgents  around 
Dublin,  to  exclaim  against  the  horrible 
cruelties  of  the  puritan  general.    The  inci- 
dent which  was  made  the  subject  of  the 
loudest  clamour  had  occurred  in  the  village 
of  Santry,  about  three  miles  from  Dublin, 
where  a  party  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  sur- 
prise a  band  of  plunderers,  and  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  orders  they  had  killed  several 
persons,  without  distinction  of  the  innocent 
from  the  guilty.     This  was  designated  by 
the  rebels  as  the  massacre  of  Santry.  Ano- 
ther body  of  rebels  had  entered  the  village 
of  Clontarf,  on  the  bay  of  Dublin,  encou- 
raged and  assisted  by  at  least  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  they  had  plundered  a  vessel 
laying  near  the  shore.    Their  prey  had  been 
deposited  in  the  house  of  one  King,  a  man 
of  some  influence  in  the  village,  who  had 
afterwards  gone  away  with  the  plunderers. 
A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  chastise 
the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  Clontarf,  and 
among  other  ravages,  they  burnt  Kings 
house.    These  and  other  more  excusable 
acts  of  violence  were  made  so  much  of  by 
the  enemies  of  government,  that  it  was 
judged  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation  to 
justify  its  conduct. 

From  this  moment  there  was  open  war 
between  the  lords  of  the  Pale  and  the  Irish 
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government,  but  the  former  still  hung  to 
the  specious  pretext  that,  although  disloyal 
to  their  governors,  they  were  still  loyal  to 
the  king,  and  for  a  while  they  attempted  to 
conceal  their  real  designs  under  the  same 
mask  which  had  been  used  in  a  coarser  form 
by  the  insurgents  of  the  north.    Having  set 
the  lords  justices  at  defiance,  they  now  drew 
up  an  apology  for  their  revolt,  which  they 
sent  to  the  king.    They  dwelt  upon  the  in- 
juries, real  or  imaginary,  which  they  said 
they  had  received  from  his  Irish  governors, 
and  which,  they  said,  not  only  unredressed 
but  repeated,  had  compelled  them  to  unite 
with  the  forces  of  Ulster,  which  they  des- 
cribed as  a  body  of  subjects,  who,  as  they 
were  convinced,  had  taken  arms  only  for  the 
defence  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  <br  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties,  religion,  estates, 
and  persons  of  the  king's  faithful  subjects 
the  catholics  of  Ireland.    They  prayed  that 
his  majesty  would  put  no  worse  construction 
on  their  conduct  than  their  affection  merited, 
nor  look  upon  it  as  worse  than  that  of  other 
subjects,  who  had  taken  the  same  course 
under   circumstances  of  less  provocation; 
and  they  intreated  the  king  to  grant  them 
a  free  parliament,  in  which  their  vari- 
ous grievances  might  be  redressed,  and  to 
command  in  the  meantime  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  on  both  sides.    They  sent  at  the 
same  time  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which 
they  implored  her  mediation.    They  next 
published  a  manifesto,  in  answer  to  the  pro- 
clamation issued  by  the  lords  justices,  in 
which  they  accepted  the  declaration  of  the 
latter  that  sir  Charles  Coote  had  not  been 
heard  to  express  any  intentions  of  massa- 
cring the  catholics,  but  as  this  was  one  of 
their  grand  pretexts  for  rebellion,  they  still 
insisted  that  they  had  the  most  convinc- 
ing reasons  for  apprehending  such  a  mea- 
sure from  that  officer's  known  character  for 
cruelty,  and  that  they  were  satisfied  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  arms  in  their  own 
defence.    They  then  made  proposals  which 
they  probably  knew  were  not  likely  to  be 
agreed  to,  offering  to  attend  such  commis- 
sioners as  the  lords  justices  might  appoint, 
at  any  place  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
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power  of  sir  Charles  Coote,  and  to  confer 
cheerfully  with  them  on  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing the  king's  service,  and  restoring  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom.    By  thus  continually 
talking  of  their  fears,  they  raised  sympathy 
among  the  catholics  of  all  classes,  and  gave 
a  plausible  character  to  the  cause  in  which 
i     they  were  engaged,  which  from  the  first  they 
■     cautiously  separated  from  that  of  the  insur- 
j     gents  of  Ulster. 

The  lords  justices  were,  probably,  quite 
prepared  for  this  defection  of  the  lords  of 
the  Pale,  for  they  were  not  only  not  discon- 
certed by  it,  but  it  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  exultation.  In  a  letter  to 
the  lord  lieutenant  they  described  it  as  an 
event  of  little  moment,  which  would  only 
add  a  few  names  to  the  list  of  enemies,  and 
that  these  lords  would  be  less  dangerous  as 
open  rebels  than  as  secret  traitors.  But 
they  proposed  a  measure  which  could  not 
be  expected  to  produce  any  effect  in  Ireland, 
though  it  had  a  disastrous  influence  on  the 
king's  fortunes  in  England.  The  rebels 
had,  from  the  first,  boasted  of  the  king's 
commission,  or  professed  to  act  in  his  in- 
terest ;  and,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  such 
j  ,  statements,  the  lords  justices  now  proposed 
that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued  in 
the  king's  name  against  the  rebels,  but 
'  expressed  in  cautious  language,  and  that 
i  twenty  copies  only,  signed  with  his  name 
and  sealed  with  his  privy  signet,  should  be 
dispersed  throughout  Ireland.  The  insur- 
gents were  described  in  this  proclamation, 
of  which  forty  instead  of  twenty  were  print- 
ed, as  rebels  and  traitors  against  the  king, 
and  enemies  to  the  royal  crown  of  England 
and  Ireland ;  but  the  secrecy  in  which  the 
transaction  was  at  first  involved,  and  the 
I  extraordinary  anxiety  shown  by  the  king 
that  not  one  copy  more  than  forty  should  be 
printed,  raised  in  England  suspicions  of  unfair 
dealing,  and  became  the  cause  of  a  violent 
clamour  against  the  unfortunate  monarch. 

In  Ireland,  from  the  moment  the  defec- 
tion of  the  seven  lords  of  the  pale  who  had 
signed  the  memorials  was  known,  the  insur- 
rection spread  rapidly  through  the  provinces 
which  it  had  not  previously  reached.  They 
I     held  aloof  from  the  insurgents  whose  vio- 
i     lence  had  already  thrown  so  much  odium  on 
j     the  cause,  and  elected  as  their  chief  the  lord 
,     Gormanston,  who  from  the  first  had  ruled 
their  councils;  but  the  apparent  modera- 
tion of  their  professions,  that  they  took  up 
I     arms  only  in  self-defence  and  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  that  they  were 


desirous  of  a  speedy  and  effectual  accom- 
modation, and  their  repeated  declarations  of  j 
loyalty,  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  j 
catholics  throughout  the  island.    In  their  j 
manifestos   they   insisted   chiefly  on  the 
alleged  fact,  that  the  lords  justices  were 
merely  the  tools  of  the  puritanical  faction  in 
England,  and  on  the  supposed  intentions  of 
that  party  to  extirpate  the  Irish  catholics; 
and  they  took  advantage  of  every  indiscreet 
act  or  expression  which  the  lords  justices 
had  uttered   to  render  their  government 
odious.     These  manifestos  were  sent  into 
Munster  and  Connaught,  and  were  circu- 
lated especially  in  the  trading  towns  and 
seaports.    Galway,  of  all  Connaught,  was 
only  preserved  in  a  precarious  state  of  obe- 
dience by  the  energy  and  personal  influence 
of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard.  The  president  of 
Munster,  sir  William  Saintleger,  a  stanch 
puritan,  repressed  the  first  symptoms  of  ! 
turbulence  in  the  province  committed  to  his 
charge  with  cruel  severity,  upon  which  the 
disaffected  population  seized  this  as  a  pre- 
text for  a  general  rising;  and,  as  we  have 
already  said,  though  their  leaders  exerted 
themselves  to  restrain  the  rebels  from  fol- 
lowing the  savage  example  of  their  brethren 
in  the  north,  they  committed  many  enormi- 
ties.  Unsupported  by  the  government,  who 
gave  him  a  bare  commission  to  raise  men 
without  sending  him  arms  or  provisions, 
Saintleger  was  totally  unable  to  stem  the 
torrent,  and,  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance  I 
from  his  opponents,  was  contented  with 
acting  on  the  defensive.  Lord  Mountgarret,  i 
who  nad  taken  the  lead  in  north  Munster,  | 
seized  upon  Kilkenny,  and  his  son  obtained  j 
possession  of  Waterford;  and  the  Butlers  i 
joined  so  universally  in  the  rebellion  that  1 
some  suspicions  were  even  cast  upon  the  I 
loyalty  of  the  carl  of  Ormond.  Kilkenny, 
Waterford,  and  Tipperary,  were  entirely 
reduced  in  a  few  days,  and  the  carl  of  Tho- 
inond  made  a  vain  attempt  to  resist  the 
insurrection  of  his  kinsmen,  the  O'Briens, 
in  the  county  of  Clare.    The  great  trading 
cities  of  the  south  were  notoriously  disaf- 
fected, and  the  whole  of  Munster  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  when  a  quarrel  among 
the   insurgent   chiefs   saved   the  English 
power.  Lord  Roche,  who  headed  the  move- 
ment in  the  county  of  Cork,  insisted  that 
each  county  should  have  its  own  particular 
general,   and   refused   obedience   to  lord 
Mountgarret,  who  had  aspired  to  the  su- 
preme command  of  the  province  of  Munster.  j 
Lord  Mountgarret,  offended  at  this  resist-  j 
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ance,  retired  in  discontent  to  Kilkenny,  and 
left  the  noblemen  and  gentry  of  south 
Munster  to  quarrel  with  one  another.  This 
disunion  for  a  short  time  paralyzed  their 
movements,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  active 
and  vigilant  lord  president,  Siiintleger, 
collected  and  encouraged  the  English,  and 
armed  and  disciplined  his  new  levies,  and 
before  spring  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  sufficient  army  to  hold  the  insurgents 
in  check. 

The  rebellion  of  the  Pale  had  rendered 
the  position  of  Dublin  much  more  uneasy 
and  critical;  and  this  uneasiness  was  in- 
creased by  the  tardiness  with  which  the 
English  parliament  furnished  its  promised 
succours.  In  fact,  the  quarrel  between  the 
parliament  and  the  king  was  now  taking  a 
serious  turn,  and  however  ready  the  house 
of  commons  might  be  to  use  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion as  a  means  of  exciting  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  they  were  too  much  engaged 
with  preparations  for  the  storm  which  was 
impending  at  home  to  give  the  necessary 
attention  to  that  which  was  tearing  the  sis- 
ter island.  The  lords  justices  were  still 
dependent  on  their  own  resources,  while  a 
new  army  was  rising  around  them  which 
threatened  to  block  them  up  at  their  own 
doors.  Immediately  after  the  meeting  at 
Tara  the  lords  of  the  Pale  began  to  get 
together  the  means  of  resistance.  They 
at  once  appointed  lord  Gormanston  their 
general-in-chief,  Hugh  Byrne  was  made 
lieutenant-general,  and  the  earl  of  Fingal 
received  the  appointment  of  general  of  the 
horse.  At  the  same  time  every  barony  in 
Meath  was  charged  with  levying  and  main- 
taining a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  and 
captains  were  chosen  for  each  district.  Well 
concerted  measures  were  adopted  to  pro- 
vision the  army  from  the  pale,  and  the 
avenues  to  Dublin  were  blocked  up,  and  the 
farmers  strictly  forbidden  to  carry  their 
corn  thither.  Thus  was  the  capital  in 
danger  of  being  distressed  for  want  of  its 
usual  supply  of  provisions. 

Early  in  December  the  rebels  of  the  Pale 
established  themselves  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  Swords,  and  threatened  to  occupy 
C I  on  tar f,  and  thence  impede  the  entrance  of 
supplies  into  Dublin  from  the  harbour. 
The  city  began  now  to  be  much  more 
straitly  encompassed,  the  rebels  possessing 
themselves  successively  of  the  various  towns 
and  villages  around.  The  soldiers  raised  by 
the  state  in  the  capital  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  consisted  either  of  Irish,  or 
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of  the  protestants  who  arrived  naked  and  > 
broken-spirited  from  the  districts  posses*  .1 
by  the  uisurgents.    The  former  deserted 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered,  and  the 
latter  had  hardly  yet  recovered  the  eourage 
necessary  to  make  good  soldiers.   In  one  or 
two  instances  they  had  been  with  difficulty  ' 
restrained  from  turning  their  backs  upon  j 
the  enemy.  Thus,  by  the  middle  of  Decern- , 
her,  the  city  was  so  closely  blockaded  by 
land  that  even  the  army  dared  not  march  out 
to  a  distance  of  five  miles,  and  the  citizens 
had  no  intercourse  with  or  intelligence  from  j 
any  one  beyond  two  miles  from  the  city. ' 
Yet  the  rebels  had  friends  within  the  wails 
of  the  capital,  and  they  had  perfect  intelli- 
gence of  the  condition  of  the  city,  and  evea 
of  the  private  designs  of  the  government. 
At  this  time  the  town  of  Swords,  to  the 
north,  only  seven  miles  from  Dublin,  wa> 
permanently  occupied  by  a  rebel  force  of 
two  thousand  men  under  Luke  Netterville, 
the  son  of  lord  Netterville,  who  had  his  ad- 
vanced posts  within  two  miles  of  the  city. 
On  the  west  another  force  of  two  thousand 
rebels  from  Carlow,  King's  County,  Kildare, 
and  other  parts,  under  Roger  Moore  and 
other    commanders,    occupied  Tassa^anl. 
Rathcoole,  and  other  villages,  at  about  the 
same  distance.    And  on  the  south  the  Clan 
Donuells,  O' Byrnes,  and  O' Tools,  had  com* 
down  in  great  numbers  from  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  lodged  themselves  in  the 
castles  towards  the  sea-side,  and  in  the  vil> 
lages  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  little 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  walls  of  the 
capital. 

The  lords  justices  remained  quietly  under 
the  protection  of  the  castle,  and  contented 
themselves  with  writing  dispatches  to  Eng- 
land, to  urge  the  necessity  of  immediate 
relief.  They  were  now  busying  themselves 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a  much  more 
agreeable  task,  the  legal  conviction  and 
attainder  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  already 
engaged  in  the  insurrection,  preparatory  to 
the  confiscation  of  their  estates;  and  they 
seem  to  have  thought  only  that  the  greater 
the  number  which  joined  iu  the  rebellion  the 
more  extensive  would  be  the  forfeitures.  It  is 
probable  that  this  feeling  had  from  the  first 
hindered  them  from  employing  more  gentle 
means  of  retaining  them  in  or  bringing  them 
hack  to  their  allegiance.  The  city  was 
exposed  during  this  time  to  continual 
alarms,  as  the  rebels  increased  in  numbers 
and  boldness.  The  whole  Pale  was  exposed 
to  their  depredations,  and  the  protectant 
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inhabitants  were  gradually  driven  from  their 
homes.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  the 
rebels  of  Kildare  took  and  plundered  the 
town  of  Kilcnllen,  and  committed  many 
barbarities  there,  and  on  the  3rd  of  January 
they  attacked  Castle  Dermod.  On  the  day 
last-mentioned  the  insurgents  of  Meath  cap- 
tured the  town  of  Navan.  When  the  news 
of  these  disasters  reached  Dublin,  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  citizens  had  already 
been  changed  to  rejoicing.  On  the  31st  of 
December,  after  long  and  anxious  expecta- 
tion, sir  Simon  Harcourt  landed  from  Eng- 
land, with  his  regiment  of  eleven  hundred 
men ;  and  he  brought  the  assurance  that  he 
would  be  speedily  followed  by  a  further 
reinforcement. 

The  Irish  government  now  assumed  a  lit- 
tle more  appearance  of  activity.  Towards 
the  middle  of  January  a  strong  force  was 
sent  out  under  Coote  and  Harcourt  to  dis- 
lodge the  rebels  from  their  position  at 
Swords,  and  they  were  defeated  with  con- 
siderable slaughter ;  but  the  English  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  one  of  their  officers,  sir 
Lorenzo  Cary,  a  younger  son  of  lord  Falk- 
land. The  orders  which  the  Irish  council 
had  given  to  their  commanders  were  "  to 
kill,  burn,  and  destroy,"  and  sir  Charles 
Coote  executed  them  with  merciless  seve- 
rity, laying  the  country  waste  wherever  he 
came.  The  earl  of  Ormond  exhibited  far 
more  humanity;  yet,  while  the  government 
was  offended  at  his  moderation,  the  rebels 
still  complained  of  his  cruelty .  He  was  sent 
about  this  time  with  two  thousand  foot  and 
three  hundred  horse,  to  attack  the  rebels  in 
the  town  of  Naas,  their  head-quarters  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  on  his  return  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  lord  Gormanston,  re- 
proaching him  with  cruelty  towards  the 
insurgents  who  had  fallen  into  his  power, 
and  threatening,  if  it  were  continued,  to 
retaliate  on  his  wife  and  family,  who  were 
prisoners.  Ormond  communicated  the  let- 
ter to  the  privy  council,  and  with  its  permis- 
sion wrote  a  reply,  in  which  he  reproached 
lord  Gormanston  with  his  disloyalty,  and 
vindicated  his  own  conduct,  declaring  his 
resolution  to  prosecute  the  rebels  with 
all  the  means  in  his  power  and  at  any 
hazard.  "  My  wife  and  children,"  he  said, 
"  are  in  your  power,  should  they  receive 
any  injury  from  men,  I  shall  never  revenge 
it  on  women  and  children.  This  would  be 
not  only  base  and  unchristian,  but  infinitely 
beneath  the  value  at  which  I  rate  my  wife 
and  children."  The  prisoners  whom  Ormond 
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brought  back  to  Dublin,  met  with  a  harder 
fate  in  being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  Coote, 
as  governor  of  the  city,  in  which  office  he 
executed  martial  law  with  great  barbarity. 
Among  them  was  a  priest  named  Higgins, 
who  had  been  spared  at  Naas  on  account  of 
the  humanity  he  had  shown  towards  the 
English  when  the  rebels  took  possession  of 
that  town,  and  who  was  now  at  Dublin 
under  Ormond's  special  protection.  One 
morning  he  was  suddenly  seized  and,  with- 
out trial,  hanged,  by  order  of  sir  Charles 
Coote.  Ormond  immediately  proceeded  to  • 
the  council  to  expostulate,  but  the  only  j 
an  swer  he  received  was,  that  the  council  had  i 
given  Coote  a  general  authority  to  order 
such  executions,  without  in  each  case  refer- 
ring to  their  sanction,  and  that  they  had  no 
other  hand  in  the  matter  of  which  he  com- 
plained. Ormond,  angry  at  the  coldness 
with  which  the  matter  was  taken  up,  threat- 
ened, unless  they  made  him  atonement  for 
this  barbarous  act,  that  he  would  resign  his 
commission;  but,  on  reflection,  thinking 
that  this  was  perhaps  the  very  step  they 
wished  him  to  take,  his  zeal  for  the  public 
service  gained  the  mastery  over  his  anger, 
and  he  retained  his  military  command. 

It  was  fortunate  that  during  all  this  time 
the  northern  rebels  lay  wasting  their 
strength  before  Drogheda,  for  had  they 
marched  to  Dublin  after  their  success  at 
Julians-town  bridge,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  capital  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  But  they 
had  resolved  to  reduce  Drogheda  first,  and, 
to  the  joy  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  that 
place  still  held  out  under  sir  Henry  Tich- 
borne.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
rude  hordes  who  followed  the  standard  of 
sir  Phelim  O'Neill,  this  officer  and  his  small 
but  brave  garrison  continued  to  struggle 
against  their  continual  attacks,  as  well  as 
against  a  variety  of  privations.  On  St. 
1  homas's  eve  they  had  made  a  resolute  at- 
tempt to  take  the  town  by  storm,  but  they  1 
were  beaten  off  with  considerable  slaughter. 
During  the  first  days  of  the  new  year,  the 
garrison  made  frequent  excursions  against 
their  enemies,  and  gained  victories  which, 
if  of  little  importance  in  themselves,  contri- 
buted towards  keeping  up  the  courage  of 
the  besieged.  On  the  night  of  the  1 1  th  of 
January,  the  rebels  taking  advantage  of  a 
dark  stormy  night,  made  an  attempt  to  enter 
the  town  by  surprise,  and  they  had  actually 
penetrated  into  the  streets,  when  the  garri- 
son took  the  alarm  and  drove  them  out.  J ust 
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a  month  after  this,  on  the  1 1  th  of  February, 
Tichborne  obtained  a  signal  advantage  in 
an  engagement  with  a  large  body  of  the 
rebels.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month, 
after  the  rebels  had  been  considerably  rein- 
forced, sir  Phelim  O'Neill  ordered  them  to 
the  walls  with  scaling  ladders  very  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son were  on  the  alert ;  and  they  had  planted 
their  ladders,  and  reached  the  top  of  the 
walls,  when  a  timely  discovery  brought 
Tichborne's  soldiers  to  their  posts,  and  thus 
Drogheda  was  again  saved. 

These  successes,  and  a  timely  supply  of 
men  and  provisions,  which  came  the  day 
after  the  defeat  of  the  attempts  to  scale  the 
walls,  encouraged  Tichborne  to  further  en- 
terprises. On  the  27th  of  February,  while 
protecting  his  foragers,  he  defeated  the  re- 
bels with  considerable  slaughter  at  Julian's- 
town  bridge,  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
English  had  been  defeated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege.  The  foraging  parties 
from  Drogheda  now  indeed  ranged  over  the 
country  to  a  distance  of  several  miles,  while 
Phelim  O'Neill,  who  was  evidently  as  defi- 
cient in  courage,  as  in  military  talent,  only 
exposed  his  army  to  be  beaten  in  detail,  by 
sending  small  parties  to  check  or  annoy  the 
foragers.  In  the  course  of  some  skirmishes 
on  the  first  of  March,  Phelim  was  reported 
to  have  fled  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  and 
crept  into  a  furze-bush  for  concealment. 
The  next  day  the  rebels  deserted  all  their 
posts  to  the  south  of  the  river  Boyne,  and 
left  the  country  open  between  Drogheda  and 
the  capital.  Other  successes  gained  by 
Tichborne  and  his  officers  during  the  few 
following  days,  compelled  O'Neill  gradually 
to  withdraw  his  forces  to  Dundalk. 

Meanwhile  a  second  reinforcement  from 
England  had  arrived  in  Dublin,  consisting 
of  fifteen  hundred  foot  and  four  hundred 
horse,  under  the  command  of  sir  Richard 
Grenviile  and  colonel  George  Monk,  the 
same  who  was  subsequently  to  act  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  the  history  of  the  English 
commonwealth.  Yet  the  lords  justices  still 
followed  their  old  policy,  and,  had  they  not 
been  forced  out  by  absolute  necessity,  the 
army  would  still  have  been  kept  inactive  in 
Dublin.  The  English  parliament  had  sent 
men  without  provision,  so  that  they  only 
added  at  the  moment  to  the  burthens  of  the 
state.  In  the  execution  of  their  improvi- 
dent severity,  all  the  districts  near  Dublin 
had  been  laid  waste ;  which  increased  the 
distress  of  the  garrison.  The  soldiers  began 
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to  desert  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
rebels,  and  those  who  remained  became  mu- 
tinous, and  could  not  be  restrained  from  re- 
lieving their  distresses  by  plundering.  It 
was,  therefore,  found  necessary,  however 
displeasing  to  the  lords  justices,  to  give 
them  more  active  employment.    This  was 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
without  much  difficulty  ;  and,  among  other 
exploits,  the  earl  of  Ormond  was  sent  to 
drive  the  rebels  frem  a  position  they  occu- ' 
pied  at  Kilsalaghen,  within  seven  miles  of  |  , 
Dublin,  with  orders  to  burn  and  destroy 
their  haunts,  and  kill  all  the  Irish  inhabitants 
capable  of  bearing  arms.    He  again  offended 
the  governors  by  the  lenity  with  which  he 
executed  their  orders.     The  army  called 
loudly  for  some  more  important  employment,  | 
and  the  commanders  urged  that  they  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dro-  j 
gheda.    The  lords  justices,  still  averse  to  all 
vigorous  proceedings,   affected  to  fear  the 
numbers  and  unanimity  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  a  defeat ;  and 
it  was  at  length  resolved,  not  to  proceed 
directly  to  Drogheda,  before  which  place  j 
the  main  forces  of  the  enemy  lay,  but  to 
try  the  effects  of  a  diversion  by  sending  a 
strong  force  towards  the  river  Boyne.  A 
force  of  three  thousand  foot,  and  five  hun- 
dred horse,  was  accordingly  sent  under  the 
earl  of  Ormond,  with  orders  to  prosecute 
the  rebels  with  fire  and  sword.    But  the 
carl's  commission  was  limited  by  unwiso 
restrictions ;  he  was  to  return  at  the  end  of 
eight  days,  and  was  on  no  account  to  pass 
the  river  Boyne ;  and  their  fears  that  be 
might  exceed  these  directions  were  so  great 
that,  after  he  had  received  his  orders,  they 
tried  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  the  , 
command  of  the  expedition  to  sir  Simon  i 
Harcourt.    They  sent  still  more  impolitic  I 
orders  to  sir  Henry  Tichborne,  that  he 
should  adventure  no  farther  abroad  than  so 
as  he  might  return  the  same  day,  and  lodge 
in  safety  within  the  walls  of  Drogheda. 
These  directions  were  particularly  galling 
to  an  officer  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
cesses, was  already  contemplating  greater 
exploits,  and  he  wrote  a  strong  remon- 
strance ;  upon  which,  he  says,  "  I  was  left 
again  to  my  own  way  of  proceeding,  with  a 
grave  and  sound  advice  to  be  vigilant  and 
careful  in  all  my  undertakings." 

Ormond  marched  towards  the  Boyne  at  1 
the  beginning  of  March,  just  at  the  moment  1 
of  sir  Henry  Tichborne's  successes  against  ! 
the  rebels  before  Drogheda,  and  it  was  his  i 
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approach  which  decided  O'Neill  on  the  5lh 
of  March  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  town  and 
retire  precipitately  to  the  north.  When  the 
earl  heard  of  his  flight,  he  sent  the  news  in 
haste  to  the  lords  justices,  representing  to 
them  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
rehels,  before  they  had  time  to  recover  from 
their  consternation,  and  desiring  for  this  pur- 
pose that  his  commission  might  be  enlarged, 
and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  continue 
his  march  to  Newry.  The  lords  justices 
seemed  disappointed  at  the  turn  which  affairs 
had  taken ;  for,  without  condescending  to  give 
any  reasons  for  the  strange  determination 
they  had  taken,  they  merely  repeated  their 
positive  orders  not  to  pass  the  Boyne. 
When  he  arrived  at  Drogheda,  and  had  con- 
ferred with  Tichborne  and  his  officers,  the 
eail  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the 
favourable  moment  had  arrived  for  striking 
a  decisive  blow  against  the  rebels  of  the 
north,  and  he  made  a  new  attempt  to  obtain 
from  the  lords  justices  an  enlargement  of  his 
commission.  Still,  however,  they  refused  to 
listen  to  his  reasons,  and  he  was  forced 
to  comply  with  their  order  to  return  to 
Dublin. 

After  his  departure,  the  rebels,  as  much 
surprised  at  his  retreat  as  they  had  been  at 
his  sudden  advance,  recovered  their  courage, 
collected  their  forces,  and  again  threatened 
Drogheda.  But  sir  Henry  Tichborne,  who 
felt  that  he  was  left  more  to  his  own  discre- 
tion, and  who  had  been  reinforced  with 
five  hundred  men,  left  him  by  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  proceeded  to  act  against  his  ene- 
mies with  the  greatest  activity.  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  days  he  dislodged  the  rebels 
from  Slane  and  burnt  the  town,  gained  a 
considerable  victory  beyond  that  place,  and 
took  the  more  important  town  of  Atherdee. 
Then,  by  a  bold  movement,  he  suddenly 
presented  himself  before  Dundalk,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  all,  drove  Phelim 
O'Neill  and  a  large  force  of  rebels  out  of 
that  town.  Having  drawn  up  his  troops  in 
the  market-place,  he  (Tichborne)  tells  us 
he  "  caused  the  quarter-masters  to  divide 
the  town  into  quarters,  proportionable 
to  the  companies  of  horse  and  foot;  and 
what  booty  was  in  any  quarter,  that  I  left 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  that  were  quar- 
tered in  it,  by  a  proportionable  dividend 
amongst  them,  whereby  the  confusion  and 
contention  about  pillaging  was  taken  away, 
and  I  had  the  soldiers  in  a  readiness  to  ans- 
wer the  rebels'  motion  and  attempts,  who 
rumoured  great  words,  and  still  swarmed 
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very  thick  in  those  parts.  The  number  of 
the  slain  I  looked  not  after,  but  there  was 
little  mercy  shown  in  those  times." 

When  the  news  of  this  unexpected  exploit 
reached  Dublin,  the  lords  justices  were 
astonished  at  Tichbome's  boldness,  and, 
although  they  could  not  refuse  him  the 
praise  which  his  action  merited,  they  fol- 
lowed their  old  unaccountable  policy,  and, 
apprehending,  as  they  pretended,  that  he 
was  "  engaged  into  too  imminent  danger,' 
sent  him  "  advice  to  abandon  the  place. 
But  Tichborne  rejected  this  advice,  and 
finding,  as  he  tells  us,  "  the  town  to  be 
of  importance  for  the  service,  I  neither 
thought  it  fit  nor  honourable  to  do  so,  ex- 
cept I  received  a  positive  command  and 
direction  to  that  purpose ;  for  I  was  confi- 
dent to  hold  it  against  all  the  rebels'  forces 
that  durst  appear  before  it ;  besides,  1  con- 
ceived the  ten  thousand  Scots  would  not  be 
idle  when  they  should  hear  that  I  was  ad- 
vanced so  far  northward,  with  a  handful  of 
men  in  comparison  with  their  numbers." 

The  rebel  forces,  indeed,  soon  began  to 
show  themselves  in  imposing  numbers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dundalk,  and  kept  Tich- 
borne and  his  soldiers  in  continual  action. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  "  took  Toby 
Guinne,  an  especial  favourite  of  sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  prisoner;  this  man,"  Tichborne 
says,  "  had  been  bred  amongst  us,  and  mar- 
ried to  an  Englishman's  daughter,  but  now 
a  degenerated,  active  and  notorious  rebel ; 
in  which  respect,  notwithstanding  many 
promises  of  large  rausom  or  exchanges,  I 
caused  him  to  be  presently  hanged  in  the 
sight  of  sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  his  battal- 
ions." On  another  occasion  he  marched 
along  the  strand  to  Carlingford,  and  took 
possession  of  that  town,  which  had  been 
fired  and  deserted  by  the  rebels  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Scots  to  Newry,  where  they 
had  now  arrived,  and  whither  sir  Henry 
Tichborne  was  invited  to  confer  with  lord 
Conway  and  Monroe,  on  the  projected  expe- 
dition against  Armagh  and  the  other  strong 
holds  of  O'Neill ;  but  their  plans  were  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  Scottish  army,  having 
nearly  consumed  its  provisions,  returned  to 
its  old  quarters  in  the  north.  Tichborne 
quaintly  tells  us,  in  his  history  of  this  siege, 
that,  "  sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  his  partizans 
grew  very  jolly  upon  the  Scots'  return,  and 
persuaded  themselves  of  doing  great  matters 
against  me,  but  their  courage  proved  to  be 
only  in  words,  for  I  drew  forth  for  some 
davs  together  into  a  convenient  field  near 
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I  unto  them ;  but  finding  that  they  did  only 
put  themselves  in  arms,  and  would  no  more 
now  than  formerly  forsake  their  strength  to 
draw  into  equality  of  ground,  notwithstand- 
ing their  advantage  of  numbers,  I  concluded 
they  were  in  another  sort  to  be  dealt  with ; 
and  from  thenceforth,  for  the  most  part,  I  fell 
every  other  morning  into  their  quarters,  and 
continued  these  visitations  for  several  weeks 
together,  with  the  slaughter  of  very  many  of 
them,  especially  the  new  plantation  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan,  and  at  the  taking  in 
of  Harry  O'Neill's  house  in  the  Fews;  inso- 
much that  by  this  course,  and  the  like  acted 
often  by  the  garrison  of  Drogheda,  there  was 
neither  man  nor  beast  to  be  found  in  sixteen 
miles  between  the  two  towns  of  Drogheda 
and  Dundalk ;  nor  on  the  other  side  of  Dun- 
dalk,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  nearer 
than  Carrick-ma-cross,  a  strong  pile  twelve 
distant." 


During  the  period  of  this  desultory  war- 
fare, sir  Henry  Tichborne  carefully  re- 
paired and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of 
Dundalk,  and  he  thus  placed  a  very  impor- 
tant town,  which  the  lords  justices  had 
urged  him  to  desert,  in  an  efficient  state  of 
defence,  and  provisioned  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  So  much  had  this  brave 
officer  been  neglected,  in  spite  of  the  impor- 
tance which  the  Irish  government  placed  in 
the  preservation  of  Drogheda,  that  he 
assures  us  that  during  above  seven  months, 
provisions  only  sufficient  for  five  weeks  had 
been  sent  him,  and  that  during  the  remain- 
ing period  his  army  had  been  obliged  to 
subsist  on  preys  taken  from  the  enemy. 
Towards  the  summer  of  16+2,  the  two  towns 
of  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  were  partially 
relieved  from  their  apprehensions,  and  Tich- 
borne was  called  to  Dublin  to  advise  and 
take  part  in  other  military  expeditions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


IN  CLSTEB;  ARREST  OP  THE  EARL  OP  ANTRIM  J  ARRIVAL  OP 
OWEN  O'NEIL. 


HE  war  was  now  car- 
ried on  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  so  to- 
tally independent  and 
i  unconnected,  that  we 
lSBu1  can  only  understand 
flcyfl  the  progress  of  affairs 
by  tracing  it  in  each 
province,  separately 
from  The  rest.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  regard  to  Ulster,  where  the  authority 
of  sir  Phelim  O'Neill  was  still  supported  by 
the  ancient  respect  of  the  Irish  of  the  north 
for  his  family;  but  his  pride,  his  insolence, 
and  his  cruelty,  had  disgusted  the  leaders  of 
rebellion  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  who  seem 
to  have  held  little  communication  with  him. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1642  he 
was  occupied  almost  solely  in  the  siege  of 
Drogheda,  and  his  head-quarters  were  either 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town  or  at 
Dundalk,  until  he  was  driven  out  of  the 
latter  place  by  the  garrison  of  Drogheda,  in 
the  latter  part  of  April.  The  capture  of 
this  important  town,  however,  was  facili- 
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tated  by  other  circumstances,  with  which, 
it  would  appear,  that  sir  Henry  Tichborm 
and  the  lords  justices  were  at  that  moment 
unacquainted. 

The  excitement  caused  in  England  by  the 
news  of  the  Irish  rebellion  had  not  abated, 
for  it  was  kept  up  by  the  continual  adminis- 
tration of  new  incentives;  but,  after  much 
talk  and  ostentation,  little  had  been  actually 
done  towards  rendering  assistance  to  Un- 
English  cause  in  the  sister  island.  The  king 
and  the  parliament,  between  whom  the 
breach  was  every  day  widening,  endeavoured 
to  throw  upon  each  other  the  blame  of  the 
delay;  but  at  length  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Scots,  by  which  they  under- 
took to  send  a  powerful  body  of  forces  into 
Ireland.  The  Scottish  commissioners  made 
an  express  stipulation,  that  when  the  first 
division  of  the  Scottish  force  landed  in 
Ulster,  they  were  to  be  put  in  possession  ol 
the  town  and  castle  of  Carrickfergus,  am' 
that  when  the  whole  force  they  agreed  to 
send,  which  was  to  consist  of  ten  thousanr 
men,  had  arrived,  the  town  and  castle  oi 
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I  Coleraine  were  also  to  be  placed  in  their 
hands,  and  their  generals  were  to  have  the 
I  sole  and  uncontrolled  conduct  of  the  war  in 
i  the  north.  The  king  is  said  to  have  sub- 
j  niitted  reluctantly  to  those  conditions. 

The  first  detachment  of  the  Scottish 
forces,  amounting   to   two  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Robert 
Monroe,  landed  at  Carrickfergus  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  were  immediately 
joined  by  most  of  the  provincial  forces  of 
'i  '  the   neighbouring  county,   amounting  to 
i  eighteen  hundred  foot,  and  seven  troops  of 
cavalry,  commanded  by  lord  Conway.  It 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  arrival  of  these 
troops  which  discouraged  the  rebels,  and 
!  facilitated  the  entry  of  sir  Henry  Tichborne 
into  Dundalk;  and  he  had  not  been  long 
in  possession  of  it  when  he  received  the 
welcome  intelligence  that   the  combined 
forces  from  Carrickfergus  were  in  full  march 
towards  Newry.    The  Irish  upon  this  de- 
serted Carlingford,  whicli  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  sir  Henry  Tichborne,*  and  other 
posts,  and  retreated   to   their  old  head 
quarters  at  Newry,  which  they  abandoned 
immediately,  and  fell  hack  upon  Armagh. 
'  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  April  the  army 
'  commanded  by  Monroe  and  lord  Conway 
were  in  possession  of  Newry. 

The  wild  undisciplined  soldiery  of  sir 
Phelim  O'Neill,  with  the  usual  instability 
!  of  the  Irish  levies,  shrunk  from  the  first 
I     appearance  of  danger.   Their  chief  saw  that 
j     it  would  not  be  possible  to  hold  Armagh 
against  the  Scottish  and  English  forces  who 
were  now  on  their  march  against  him,  and 
he  resolved  to  abandon  it;  but  he  gave  vent 
to  his  rage  and  mortification  in  new  atroci- 
ties against  the  protestants.    In  his  flight 
from  Dundalk  his  troops  had,  often  by  his 

*  "  About  this  time  I  had  the  now*  of  the  Scot* 
coming  towards  Newry;  and  the  next  day  I  drew 
my  font  upon  the  strand  toward*  Carlingford,  that 
the  rebels   scouts  might  discern  them  marching, 
though  I  had  no  intention  to  leave  Dundalk  naked, 
in  the  view  of  sir  Phelim  O'Neill  and  his  rebel  com- 
1   pun  ions  on  the  other  side :  but  taking  the  horse  with 
;   mc,  and  giving  order  to  the  foot  to  return,  as  soon  as 
1   I  was  out  of  sight,  I  went  straight  to  Carlingford, 
with  intention  to  summon  the  place,  which  I  be- 
■   lieved  upon  their  scout's  report  of  my  foot  following 
|  after  me,  would  occasion  them  to  surrender  on  easy 
conditions:  but  it  appeared  their  terror  was  too 
great  to  abide  our  coming,  for,  drawing  near,  I  saw 
J      tiie  town  on  fire,  and  hastening  thither  a  party  of  my 
horse,  they  overtook  a  sea  captuin  and  some  of  his 
men  in  the  street  running  into  the  castle,  believing 
us  to  be  of  the  rebels,  which  when  they  found  other- 
wise, it  was  much  to  their  contentment.   From  this 




immediate  orders,  committed  many  barbari- 
ties on  the  unfortunate  English  who  hap- 
pened to  remain  in  their  power.  Many  had  i 
remained  at  and  about  Armagh,  under 
O'Neill's  protection.  These  he  now  ordered  , 
to  be  collected  together,  under  pretence 
that  they  were  to  be  safely  conducted 
to  Coleraine,  under  the  escort  of  one  of 
the  most  barbarous  of  his  officers,  Mantis 
O'Kane,  who  murdered  them  all  on  their 
way.  Most  of  the  English  in  the  surround- 
ing districts  underwent  the  same  fute.  In 
the  parish  of  Killaman  there  were  forty- 
eight  protestant  families,  who  had  remained 
under  protection  since  the  beginning  of  the 
rebellion,  and  these  were  now  all  massacred. 
At  last,  having  plundered  Armagh,  and 
murdered  and  drowned  as  many,  it  was  re- 
ported, as  fire  hundred  of  its  inhabitants, 
young  and  old,  and  of  both  sexes,  he  set 
fire  to  the  town  and  the  cathedral,  and  re- 
tired to  Charlemont,  carrying  with  him  some 
of  the  protestants  more  advanced  in  age, 
who,  however,  were  soon  afterwards  put  to 
death. -f  These  were  some  of  the  last  atroci- 
ties of  this  kind  perpetrated  by  the  unfeeling 
chieftain,  for  his  power  was  fast  approaching 
towards  an  end. 

O'Neill  was  preparing  to  desert  the  strong 
fortress  of  Charlemont  at  the  first  approach 
of  his  enemies;  for  he  had  not  sufficient 
ammunition  to  defend  it,  and  he  was  already 
deserted  by  many  of  his  followers,  who 
sought  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  Tyrone. 
Even  some  of  the  more  distinguished  of 
the  rebel  chiefs  abandoned  their  houses 
and  concealed  themselves  in  different  re-  i 
treats.  But  they  were  again  relieved  by  j 
the  extraordinary  inactivity  of  their  enemies. 
Monroe  is  supposed  to  have  had  his  secret  j 
instructions,  which  hindered  him  from  pur- 
captain  I  understood  that  lying  with  his  ship  in  the 
harbour  to  attend  the  Scots  motion  with  necessaries, 
that  that  moming  the  town  and  castle  were  hastily 
fired  by  the  inhabitant*  themselves,  and  they  all  fled 
into  the  mountains;  and  that  an  English  woman  or 
two  that  had  escaped  the  general  slaughter,  were 
gotten  into  the  castle,  had  hindered  the  fire  in  what 
they  could,  and  wafted  him  thither,  where  he  came, 
and  found  the  state  of  things  to  be  as  I  then  found 
them.  I  wished  him  to  make  the  best  advantage  of  : 
what  the  rclxls  had  left  behind,  and  to  secure  the 
castle  with  a  guard,  until  I  could  send  a  captain  of 
foot  to  take  it  into  his  charge,  having  no  other  than 
horse  with  me  at  that  time.  This  he  undertook  to 
do,  ond  performed  it  accordingly." — Sir  Henry 
I  'TicJibornt'*  diary  of  tha  titoe  of  Drftgheda. 

t  See  the  deposition  of  Captain  I'arkcr,  in  the  ex- 
amination before  the  commissioners  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  1643. 
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suing  the  insurgents.  The  English  officers 
urged  him  to  seize  the  advantage  of  their 
general  consternation,  and  attack  them 
vigorously  hefore  they  should  have  recov- 
ered from  their  terror.  They  represented 
the  great  service  which  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  the  northern  rehels  would  he 
to  the  government,  by  enabling  him  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  English  who 
were  already  hard  pressed  in  the  south. 
But  Monroe  pleaded  want  of  provisions,  and 
after  having  so  far  imitated  the  policy  of 
sir  Phelim  O'Neill  as  to  cause  sixty  men 
and  eighteen  women  to  be  put  to  death  at 
Ncwry,  he  left  three  hundred  men  as  a  gar- 
rison in  that  town,  and  returned  to  Carrick- 
fergus.  There  the  Scots  employed  them- 
selves for  two  months  in  ravaging  the 
adjacent  districts,  and  exporting  vast  herds 
of  stolen  cattle  to  Scotland. 

The  only  exploit  performed  by  Monroe 
during  that  period  was  one  which  conferred 
still  less  honour  on  his  name.  The  earl  of 
Antrim,  who  had  acted  so  unskilful  a  part 
in  the  events  preceding  the  outbreak  of  this 
rebellion,  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
English  parliament,  and,  as  some  of  his  secret 
negotiations  had  perhaps  come  to  light,  they 
probably  expected  that  they  could  extort 
from  him  confessions  which  might  implicate 
the  king.  He  was  at  this  time  living  in 
retirement  in  his  castle  of  Dunluce.  Mon- 
roe made  a  military  excursion  into  the 
county  of  Antrim,  under  pretence  of  pur- 
suing the  rebels,  none  of  whom  made  their 
appearance,  and  he  invited  himself  to  Dun- 
luce  castle.  He  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  earl  at  his  table,  but  the  meal  was  no 
sooner  over  than  the  Scottish  commander 
gave  a  signal  to  his  followers,  upon  which 
they  made  the  earl  their  prisoner,  seized 
upon  his  castle,  and  took  possession  of  all 
his  houses  and  estates. 

During  the  inaction  of  the  Scots  the 
rebels  began  to  leave  their  retreats  and 
recover  their  courage,  and  O'Neill  soon 
found  himself  again  at  the  head  of  his 
forces.  To  use  sir  Henry  Tichborne's 
quaint  phrase,  the  northern  chieftain  and 
his  followers  became  very  "jolly"  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  Scots,  and,  when  they 
found  that  there  was  none  but  the  English 
of  Ulster  to  oppose  them,  they  thought  that 
they  were  already  masters  of  the  north. 
But  O'Neill  had  no  sooner  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  than  he  was  encoun- 
tered between  Coliraine  and  Londonderry 
by  a  strong  force  under  two  English  officers, 
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sir  Robert  and  sir  William  Stewart,  and 
after  an  unusually  obstinate  engagement  the 
Irish  were  put  to  flight  with  a  loss  of  five 
hundred  slain,  many  wounded,  and  a  number 
of  prisoners.  It  was  reported  that  in  this 
battle,  which  was  fought  in  the  month  of 
June,  the  English  captured  sir  Phelim 
O'Neill's  private  trunk,  and  that  they  found 
in  it  a  crown  with  which  the  ambitious 
chieftain  had  already  caused  himself  privately 
to  be  installed  prince  of  Ulster.  The 
English  of  the  northern  province  were  eager 
to  follow  up  this  signal  success,  but  they 
were  still  too  weak  to  do  it  effectually,  and 
Monroe  refused  to  assist  them.  Some  of 
the  English  officers  were  provoked  at  the 
indifference  shown  towards  them  by  the 
Scottish  commander,  and  they  determined 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  their  own  resources, 
and  had  already  captured  several  forts  from 
the  rebels,  when  a  stop  was  put  to  their 
operations  by  a  mandate  from  the  earl  of 
Lievcn,  who  was  now  preparing  to  embark 
with  the  remainder  of  the  Scottish  forces, 
and  had  already  assumed  the  chief  military 
command  in  Ulster.  He  had  probably  heard 
of  the  progress  of  the  English  officers,  and 
suspected  them  as  royalists,  and  he  sent 
positive  orders  that  no  man  should  besiege 
any  place,  or  station  a  garrison  in  any  town 
in  Ulster,  but  by  permission  of  the  Scottish 
commanders. 

Their  continued  ill  success  had,  however, 
now  so  discouraged  the  insurgents,  and  their 
resources  were  reduced  so  low,  that  their 
leaders  were  gradually  relinquishing  their 
last  hopes  of  success.  In  the  month  of 
July,  when  Monroe  began  to  show  some 
intention  of  recommencing  active  operations, 
a  council  of  the  Irish  confederates  was  held, 
in  which  it  was  determined  to  abandon  a 
cause  that  appeared  desperate,  and  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  rage  of  their  enemies  in 
foreign  lands.  At  this  moment  their  cour- 
age was  suddenly  raised  by  the  intelligence 
that  Owen  O'Neill,  the  man  who  had  been 
for  some  time  looked  to  as  the  only  leader 
capable  of  saving  his  country,  had  unex- 
pectedly landed  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
and  that  he  had  brought  with  him  a  hundred 
officers  and  a  considerable  supply  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  A  body  of  the  Irish  forces 
of  Ulster  was  immediately  sent  to  escort  the 
new  general  to  Charlemont,  where  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  by  the  northerns  head 
and  leader  of  their  confederacy,  and  sir 
Phelim  O'Neill  lost  his  power  and  impor- 
tance. 
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Owen  O'Neill  was  an  officer  who  had 
seen  much  active  service  on  the  continent, 
and  in  addition  to  his  experience  as  a  soldier, 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  that  dis- 
cernment and  foresight  which  enabled  him 
to  see  the  errors  of  the  past  and  to  prepare 
for  the  future.  While  he  did  everything  to 
raise  the  spirit  of  the  insurgents,  he  not  only 
spoke  strongly  in  detestation  of  their  pre- 
vious barbarities  and  excesses,  but  he  took 
all  opportunities  of  disgracing  and  punishing 
those  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
them.  He  is  even  said  to  have  burnt  the 
houses  of  some  who  were  more  notoriously 
guilty,  and  to  have  declared  openly  that  he 
would  rather  join  with  the  English  than 
sufFer  such  wretches  to  escape  punishment. 
He  then  proceeded  to  collect  and  discipline 
his  forces,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  Charlemont,  where  he  expected 
soon  to  be  besieged. 

All  this  time  the  Scottish  forces  still 
remained  inactive,  and  the  English  in  the 
north  were  forbidden  to  act.  In  the  month 
of  August,  the  earl  of  Lieven  at  length 
arrived  in  person,  bringing  with  him 
the  complement  of  the  Scottish  army,  which 
was  now  increased  to  ten  thousand  men, 
and  the  whole  forces,  Scots  and  English,  in 
Ulster  under  the  sole  command  of  Lieven, 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  horse,  an  army  against  which  the 
Irish  confederates  could  have  no  hopes  of 
contending.  Not  long  after  his  arrival, 
Lieven  drew  together  his  Scottish  forces, 
crossed  the  river  Bann,  and  advanced  into 
the  county  of  Tyrone.  There  he  encamped 
without  meeting  with  any  serious  opposition, 
and  he  began  by  sending  a  letter  to  Owen 
O'Neill,  in  which  he  expressed  his  concern 
that  a  man  of  his  reputation  should  come  to 
Ireland  as  an  abettor  of  treason  and  rebel- 
lion. O'Neill  made  a  brief  and  somewhat 
i  dry  answer,  the  purport  of  which  was  that 
he  had  better  reason  for  coming  to  the  relief 
I  of  his  country,  than  Lieven  could  plead  for 
j  marching  into  England  against  his  king. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  fruitless  corres- 
pondence, the  Scottish  commander,  instead 
of  continuing  his  march,  retired  quietly  to 
his  old  post.  There  he  gave  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  Monroe,  and  returned 
to  Scotland,  after  having  warned  Monroe  to 
expect  a  total  overthrow,  if  Owen  O'Neill 
i  should  once  collect  an  army.  Monroe  re- 
mained inactive;  and,  the  civil  war  in  Eng- 
land having  now  broken  out,  the  Scottish 
and  English  forces  in  Ireland  were  entirely 


neglected;  and,  without  supplies  of  any  kind, 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  struggle  with  the 
miseries  of  nakedness  and  famine  in  their 
respective  quarters,  while  Owen  O'Neill 
continued  to  form  his  soldiers  without  inter- 
ruption. The  insurgents  again  raised  their 
heads  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  took  many 
of  the  strong  places  which  had  previously 
been  possessed  by  the  English,  were  masters 
of  the  open  country,  and,  in  spite  of  a  few 
defeats  which  had  little  influence  on  the 
fate  of  the  war,  they  began  to  confine  the 
English  garrisons  within  narrower  bounds. 

The  insurgents  of  Ulster  could  impute 
the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Scots  to 
no  other  cause  but  cowardice,  and  their  self- 
confidence  was  now  again  raised  to  an  ex- 
traordinary height.  In  the  midst  of  their 
joy,  they  received  a  new  subject  for  exul- 
tation in  the  arrival  of  large  supplies 
from  Dunkirk,  from  whence  Owen  O'Neill 
had  previously  set  sail.  Two  vessels  laden 
with  arms  and  ammunition  first  arrived  at 
Wexford,  which  place  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  rebels ;  and  they  were  soon  followed 
by  a  ship  of  war,  attended  by  two  frigates 
and  six  transport-ships,  the  latter  bringing 
ordnance  for  battery,  field  pieces  and  other 
warlike  stores,  with  five  hundred  officers 
and  a  considerable  number  of  engineers. 
With  this  armament  came  colonel  Thomas 
Preston,  a  brother  of  lord  Gormanston, 
and  a  soldier  of  experience  and  reputation, 
who  soon  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war. 
Within  a  very  short  period  twelve  other 
vessels,  fitted  out  at  Nantes,  St.  Maloes, 
and  Rochelle,  arrived  with  further  supplies 
of  artillery,  arms,  and  ammunition,  with  a 
considerable  number  of  Irish  officers  and 
veteran  soldiers  discharged  from  the  French 
service  by  cardinal  Richelieu.  Thus  were 
verified  all  the  apprehensions  entertained  by 
Wcntworth  and  others,  that  the  recruits 
which  Spain  and  other  foreign  powers  had 
been  allowed  to  draw  from  Ireland  would  be 
taught  the  art  of  war  to  return  and  exercise 
it  against  the  English  rulers.  This  sudden 
part  taken  secretly  by  France  in  the  war  in 
Ireland,  at  the  moment  when  open  war  had 
been  proclaimed  between  king  and  parlia- 
ment in  England,  gave  great  alarm  to  the 
latter,  who  now  saw  the  Irish  insurgents 
fully  supplied  with  arms  and  every  other 
necessary,  and  even  masters  of  the  sea,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  intercept  the  small  sup- 
plies which  they  were  able  to  send  to  the 
English  army.  Moreover,  the  country  from 
which  the  assistance  came,  and  the  moment 
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chosen  to  send  it,  were  calculated  to  throw 
new  suspicions  upon  the  king's  secret  con- 
duct with  regard  to  Ireland. 

The  Irish  leaders  had  hitherto  acted 
without  much  unity  of  plan  or  purpose, 
and  the  effect  of  their  disunion  was  ap- 
parent in  all  their  proceedings.  To  remedy 
the  inconveniences  arising  from  this  circum- 
stance, they  were  now  occupied  in  a  grand 
scheme  of  establishing  a  central  power,  so  as 
to  unite  the  whole  Irish  people  in  their 
great  strugle,  and  to  enforce  a  uniform  obe- 
dience throughout  the  island.  It  was  the 
clergy  who  came  forward  to  effect  this  great 
work,  and,  though  commenced  with  modera- 
tion, it  soon  took  a  character  too  decidedly 
ecclesiastical.  O'Neill,  the  popish  primate, 
had  first  collected  his  clergy  to  a  synod  at 
Kells,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  the 
war  in  which  the  Irish  were  then  engaged 
was  "a  pious  and  lawful  war,"  and  all 
persons  were  exhorted  to  unite  in  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  some  constitutions  were 
set  forth  against  "murderers,  plunderers,  and 
usurpers  of  other  men's  estates."  This  meet- 
ing was  followed  in  May  by  a  general  synod 
of  all  the  catholic  bishops  and  clergy  of 
Ireland,  which  was  held  at  Kilkenny,  and 
passed  acts  of  a  more  solemn  character. 
They  again  began  with  a  general  declara- 
tion of  the  justice  and  lawfulness  of  their 
cause,  which  they  described  as  a  war  main- 
tained by  the  catholics  against  sectaries  and 
puritans,  for  defence  of  the  catholic  religion, 
the  king's  prerogative,  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  queen  and  royal  issues,  the  conser- 
vation of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Ireland, 
and  the  safety  of  their  own  lives  and  for- 
tunes. To  counteract  any  inconvenience  that 
might  arise  from  this  acknowledgment  of 
the  king's  authority,  they  disclaimed  all  be- 
lief or  acceptance  of  any  letters  or  procla- 
mations published  in  the  king's  name,  until 
j  their  own  agents  should  be  assured  of  his 
■  real  will  and  intentions.  They  directed 
that  all  their  confederates  should  bind  them- 
selves by  an  oath  of  association,  and  they 
denounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  all  who  should  refuse  to  take  it  as 
well  as  against  not  only  all  who  assisted 
the  enemy,  but  all  who  remained  neuter, 
i  and  against  all  who  should  invade  the  pos- 
sessions of  any  catholic,  or  of  any  Irish 
protestant  not  an  adversary  to  their  cause. 
We  trace  through  the  acts  of  these  men  an 
extraordinary  anxiety  to  unite  together  the 
whole  native  population  of  Ireland.  By  one 
of  their  constitutions,  they  forbade  all  dis- 
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tinctions  and  comparisons  between  the  old 
and  new  Irish  ;  and  in  order  to  throw  more  , 
discredit  on  the  excesses  which  the  troops  of  j 
the  parliament,  to  whom  and  to  all  royal- 
ists they  applied  the  general  title  of  puritans, 
were  likely  to  indulge,  they  directed  that 
in  every  province  registers  should  be  kept 
of  all  the  cruelties  and  murders  committed 
by  the  puritans,  while  they  also  denounced 
their  ecclesiastical  censures  on  those  of  their 
own  people  who  should  commit  similar 
barbarities.  It  was  ordained  at  the  same 
time  that  there  should  be  provincial  councils 
composed  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  that  a 
general  national  council  should  be  formed, 
to  which  the  others  were  to  be  subordinate; 
that  the  assembly  should  send  ambassadors 
to  foreign  potentates,  who  were  especially 
to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  and  the  king  of  France.  The  catho- 
lic nobility  and  gentry  who  were  residing: 
at  Kilkenny,  or  who  had  come  thither  on 
this  occasion,  joined  willingly  in  this  at- 
tempt at  political  organization,  and  they 
united  with  the  clergy  in  drawing  up  the 
oath  of  association,  and  in  naming  the 
members  of  the  supreme  council,  of  which 
lord  Mountgarret  was  chosen  president 
Before  separating,  this  synod  appointed  a 
general  assembly  of  the  whole  Irish  nation, 
laity  as  well  as  clergy,  to  meet  at  Kilkenny 
in  the  ensuing  month  of  October. 

Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  this 
convention,  which  was  to  exercise  so  im- 
portant an  influence  on  the  future  fortunes 
of  Ireland,  commenced  its  deliberation.  Tc 
the  popish  lords,  prelates,  and  clergy,  were 
added  popish  deputies  from  the  counties 
and  principal  towns,  precisely  as  though 
they  were  to  assemble  in  the  national  par- 
liament; and  indeed,  although  they  all  sat 
in  the  same  chamber,  they  were  divided,  as 
in  parliament,  into  two  houses,  one  composed 
of  temporal  peers  and  prelates,  the  other  of 
the  representatives  of  counties  and  cities. 
As  if  aware  of  the  light  in  which  this  pro- 
ceeding might  be  viewed  by  their  enemies, 
they  commenced  with  an  affected  protest 
that  their  assembly  was  not  intended  to  be 
considered  as  a  parliament,  which  could  only 
be  convened  by  the  king's  writ,  but  that  it 
was  merely  a  general  meeting  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  affairs  until  the  present 
troubles  should  be  settled.  Still  they 
continued  to  imitate  parliamentary  forms. 
Patrick  Daroy,  an  eminent  lawyer  who  had 
been  driven  into  violent  opposition  by  the 
persecutions  of  lord  Wentworth,  took  his 
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place  bare-headed  on  a  stool,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  judges,  and  as  the  speaker  of  the 
upper  house;  while  Nicholas  Plunkett,  ano- 
ther of  the  recusant  leaders,  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  commons.  The  lords  had  a 
place  of  retirement  for  their  private  consul- 
tations, and  their  resolutions  were  com- 
municated by  Darcy  to  the  commons;  and 
such  of  the  clergy  as  were  not  admitted  into 
the  house  of  lords,  sat  apart  as  a  convocation, 
and  deliberated  on  the  affairs  and  interests 
of  the  church. 

In  all  their  proceedings,  the  assembly  at 
Kilkenny  continued  to  make  a  difference 
between  the  king,  to  whom  they  made  a 
profession  of  loyalty,  and  the  English 
government,  which  they  set  at  defiance. 
They  declared  first  their  resolution  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church.  They  professed  to  accept 
as  their  rule  of  government  the  common  law 
of  England  and  the  statutes  of  Ireland,  so 
far  as  they  were  not  contrary  to  the  Roman 
catholic  faith,  or  inconsistent  with  their  own 
liberties.  They  commanded  all  persons  to 
bear  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  king  and  to 
maintain  his  just  prerogatives;  but  they 
utterly  denied  and  renounced  the  authority 
of  the  lrish  government  administered  in  Dub- 
lin by  what  they  termed  "a  malignant  party," 
and  which  they  described  as  existing  *'  to  his 
highness's  great  disservice  and  in  compli- 
ance with  their  confederates  the  malignant 
party  of  England."  They  next  assumed  to 
themselves  the  administration  of  public 
justice;  for  which  purpose  they  assigned  to 
each  county  a  council  of  twelve  persons, 
who  were  to  decide  all  matters  of  which 
justices  of  the  peace  were  cognizant,  with 
pleas  of  the  crown,  suits  for  debts,  and  per- 
sonal actions,  and  to  name  all  county  officers 
except  the  high  sheriff.  An  appeal  lay  from 
these  to  the  provincial  council,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  deputies  out  of  each  county, 
who  were  to  meet  four  times  in  a  year,  to 
decide  suits  like  judges  of  assize,  with  some 
particular  limitations  of  their  jurisdiction. 
There  was  again  a  final  appeal  to  what  was 
called  "the  supreme  council  of  the  confede- 
rate catholics  of  Ireland,"  an  assembly  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  persons,  chosen  by 
the  general  assembly.  Twelve  of  the 
twenty-four  were  to  reside  at  Kilkenny,  or 
some  other  town  convenient  for  the  central 
government;  no  fewer  than  nine  were  to 
compose  a  council;  and  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  were  to  decide  on  any 
measure  under  discussion.    To  this  supreme 


council  was  given  authority  to  choose  the 
sheriffs  out  of  three  nominated  by  the  county 
council ;  to  command  all  military  officers  and 
civil  magistrates;  to  determine  all  matters 
not  decided  by  the  general  assembly;  to 
hear  and  judge  all  causes  criminal  and  civil,  1  ' 
except  titles  to  lands;  and  to  direct  the  1  : 
conduct  of  war  and  every  other  matter 
touching  the  interests  of  the  confederacy. 
A  guard  of  five  hundred  foot  and  two  hun-  ) 
dred  horse  was  appointed  to  attend  upon 
this  "supreme  council." 

Such  was  the  constitution  which  the 
people  of  Ireland,  as  represented  by  the 
insurgent  leaders,  now  adopted;  but  from 
its  first  adoption,  seeds  of  dissension  were 
sowed  which  were  not  long  in  bearing  their 
fruits.    The  ecclesiastical  party,  from  the 
prominent  part  they  had  taken  in  forming  j 
it,  assumed  a  great  importance  to  themselves,  1 
and  had  professedly  in  view  before  all  others  I 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  church.    This  ; 
feeling  was  shown  with  more  violence  in  the 
convocation  of  the  lower  clergy,  who  made 
arrogant  demands  for  the  restoration  of 
church  property  which  the  lay  impropriators  I 
could  but  treat  with  contempt.  According 
to  the  oath  of  association  drawn  up  by  the 
ecclesiastical  party,  the  confederates  bound 
themselves  never  to  consent  to  peace  until 
the  church  should  be  amply  invested,  not 
only  with  all  its  powers  and  privileges,  and 
restored  to  its  splendour  and  magnificence, 
but  that  all  its  ancient  possessions  should  be 
restored.    This  paragraph  was  distasteful  to 
the  laity,  and  was  omitted  when  the  oath 
was  adopted  by  the  general  assembly,  which 
was  satisfied  with  directing  that  all  persons 
should  swear  allegiance  to  the  king,  and 
that  they  should  engage  to  defend  his  pre-  I 
rogative,  the  power  and  privilege  of  the  : 
parliament  of  Ireland,  the  fundamental  laws,  j 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
council,  to  seek  for  no  pardon  or  protection  i 
without  consent  of  the  major  part  of  this  j 
council,  and  to  prosecute  and  maintain  the 
common  cause.    It  was  soon  evident  that 
their  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  were 
but  a  mark  to  other  designs,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ecclesiastics  appeared  in  all 
their  acts.     Among  others,  they  assumed 
the  right  of  coining  money,  and  regulating 
its  value,  and  specimens  of  their  coinage  arc 
still  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 
Most  of  these  coins  bear  devices  emblemati- 
cal of  the  power  of  the  church,  and  of  their 
undertaking  to  cleanse  it  from  unworthy 
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members.  The  supreme  council  adopted  a 
seal  which  bore  in  the  centre  a  long  cross, 
with  a  crown  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the 
left  a  harp  with  a  dove  above  it;  below,  a 
flaming  heart;  and  around  it  the  inscrip- 
tions, "Pro  J)eo,  pro  rege,  et  patria  Hi- 
bernia,  unanimes."  They  dispatched  new 
ambassadors  to  foreign  courts  to  solicit 
assistance;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  made 
every  preparation  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
For  this  purpose  they  proceeded  to  nominate 
the  provincial  generals,  who  were  Owen 
O'Neill  for  Ulster;  colonel  Preston  for 
Leinster;  Garrett  Barry  for  Munster;  and 
colonel  John  Burke  as  lieutenant-general  for 
Connaught,  of  which  they  reserved  the  chief 
command  for  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  who, 
being  a  catholic,  they  hoped  eventually  to 
gain  over  to  their  cause.  In  the  midst  of 
these  hostile  preparations,  they  attempted 
to  make  a  show  of  pacific  dispositions  by 
preparing  two  petitions  to  be  presented  to 
the  king  and  queen,  in  which  they  made  a 
strong  representation  of  grievances  which,  as 
they  alleged,  had  forced  them  into  this 
confederacy. 


The  spirit  of  the  more  moderate  of  the 
Irish  leaders  gained  the  superiority  in  thete 
first  proceedings  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  confederates,  and  it  was  exhibited  in 
nothing  more  strongly,  than  in  the  choice  of 
generals  and  other  officers,  civil  or  military. 
Most  of  the  original  actors  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  especially  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  its  first  excesses,  were  carefully 
set  aside.  Many  of  these,  such  as  Phelim 
O'Neill,  were  in  the  highest  degree  provoked 
at  the  neglect  which  was  thus  shown  towards 
them;  and,  meeting  with  no  sympathy  in 
the  men  who  had  now  obtained  the  chief 
power,  they  retired  mortified  and  angry. 
Roger  Moore,  who  was  also  excluded  from 

[)osts  to  which  his  talents  and  zeal  entitled 
um,  was  soothed  and  flattered,  merely  be- 
cause he  was  looked  upon  as  a  formidable 
opponent.  His  prudence,  as  well  as  the 
active  and  zealous  part  he  had  taken  in 
planning  this  insurrection,  seemed  to  merit 
better;  but  he  died  at  Kilkenny,  soon  after 
this  convention,  and  probably  his  death 
relieved  the  confederates  from  some  embar- 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THB 


forward  to 


HE  deliberations  of  the 
assembly  at  Kilkenny  had 
infused  a  new  spirit  into 
the  Irish  confederacy, and 
many,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  quiet  spectators 
of  the  turbulence  of  their 
countrymen,  now  came 
join  in  it,  while  the  irritating 
policy  of  the  English  rulers  appeared  as  if 
expressly  designed  to  drive  them  into  rebel- 
lion. Although  the  confederates  had  not 
yet  had  the  time  to  form  any  grand  plan  of 
hostility,  there  was  petty  fighting  in  almost 
every  corner  of  the  island  ;  and  the  catholic 
families  nearly  all  gradually  joined  the  in- 
surgents. Among  those  who  withstood  the 
current,  the  earl  of  Clanrickard  presented 
a  shining  example  of  unflinching  loyalty. 
The  catholics,  whose  faith  he  professed, 
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solicited,  threatened,  and  even  excommuni- 
cated him,  for  his  disobedience  to  what  they 
gave  out  as  the  will  of  the  church;  while 
the  English  government  at  Dublin  treated 
him  with  every  mark  of  neglect  and  provo- 
cation, merely  because  he  was  a  catholic. 
Still  he  persisted  in  his  allegiance.  The 
government  were  more  successful  in  driving 
another  nobleman,  James  Touchet  earl  of 
Castlehaven,  into  the  arms  of  the  confed- 
eracy. On  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
rebellion,  lord  Castlehaven  hastened  to 
Dublin,  to  offer  his  services  to  government; 
but  he  being  a  catholic,  they  were  refused, 
upon  which,  provoked  at  the  contempt  with 
which  he  was  treated,  and  alarmed  for  his 
personal  safety,  he  demanded  permission  to 
repair  to  England,  which  also  was  denied. 
As  he  was  not  allowed  even  to  reside  in 
Dublin,  he  retired  to  one  of  his  seats  in  the 
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county  of  Kildare,  and  there  lived  inoffen- 
sively during  the  frightful  period  of  the 
massacres,  exerting  himself  only  for  the 
relief  and  protection  of  the  English  in  his 
neighbourhood.  Such  is  his  own  account 
of  his  conduct  at  this  time  ;  for  lord  Castle- 
haven,  like  several  of  his  contemporaries 
engaged  in  these  troubles,  has  left  us  me- 
morials of  his  personal  history.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when  the  lords  of  the  pale 
attempted  to  negotiate,  they  took  advantage 
of  his  character  and  station  to  make  him 
their  mediator  with  the  lords  justices,  for 
permission  to  assemble  and  prepare  a  repre- 
sentation of  their  grievances  to  be  laid 
before  the  king.  He  accordingly  trans- 
mitted their  letter,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
repeated  his  application  for  leave  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  A  second  refusal  was  ac- 
companied with  a  severe  reprimand  for  his 
correspondence  with  the  rebels,  and  he  was 
warned  to  be  more  cautious  in  his  fu- 
ture conduct.  Soon  after  this  the  lords 
justices  began  to  show  a  design  of  subject- 
ing him  to  further  persecutions  by  the 
ready  ear  they  gave  to  every  rumour  or 
suspicion  which  seemed  to  cast  a  shade 
upon  his  loyalty,  until,  at  length,  on  some 
slight  grounds,  they  openly  charged  lord 

•  Lord  Cnstlehaven's  account  of  his  own  escape  U 
amusing  and  characteristic.  "You  have  seen,  he 
savs,  "  how  I  wo*  imprisoned,  and  no  hopes  of  any 

i  relief  from  either  the  king  or  parliament  sitting  in 
i  England.  So  that  after  twenty  weeks  that  I  had 
remained  in  prison,  I  was  ordered  to  be  removed  to 
the  oils  tic  of  Dublin,  which  startled  me,  and  brought 
to  mv  thoughts  the  proceedings  against  the  earl  of 
Stratford,  who,  confiding  in  his  innocency,  lost  his 
head.  I  concluded  then,  that  innocencv  was  a  scurvy 
plea  in  an  angry  time.  Besides.  I  looked  upon  the 
justice*  and  most  of  the  council  to  be  of  the  parlia- 
ment'* persuasion.    Wherefore,  I  resolved  to  nttempt 

I  an  escape,  and  save  myself  in  the  Irish  quartern,  which 

I  I  did  in  this  manner : — 

"  After  the  but  tic  of  Kilnish,  there  wan  one  George 

I  Lidwidge,  an  Irishman  and  trooper,  left  wounded 

;  in  my  house,  who,  being  recovered,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  kindnesses  received,  often  visited  me  in  prison. 
1  found  so  much  fidelity  in  the  mini  towards  me,  that 
I  trusted  him  with  my  design,  desiring  his  assistance, 
which  he  promised.  I  then,  giving  him  money, 
ordered  him  to  buy  me  three  horses  for  myself,  and 
two  servants,  with  saddles  and  pistols,  which  he  did. 
And  the  next  night,  just  as  the  maid  was  to  shut  the 
door,  it  being  dark,  I  slipt  into  the  street,  leaving  my 
two  men  in  the  house,  and  appointing  them  where 
they  should  find  me  in  the  morning.  About  nine  of 
the  clock  they  came  out  of  the  house,  bidding  the 
maid  make  no  noise,  pretending  that  I  was  not  well, 
and  had  not  rested  that  night.  They,  coming  to  me, 
the  guards  of  the  town  withdrawn,  and  the  patroles 
come  in,  were  sent  before,  with  the  son  of  the  trooper, 
to  the  place  where  our  horses  stood,  to  have  them 
ready,  the  trooper  and  myself  soon  following,  but,  I 
vol..  t.  1  x 


Castlchaven  with  high  treason.    He  at  once 
proceeded  to  Dublin  to  clear  himself,  but 
there  he  was  seized,  and   without  being 
admitted  to  a  hearing,  placed  in  close  con- 
finement.   His  brother  embarked  secretly, 
and  hurried  to  York,  where  he  laid  before 
the  king  the  earl's  petition  that  he  might 
be  tried  by  his  peers,  but  Charles  only 
referred  him  to  the  parliament,  and  the 
latter   body  refused  to  interfere.  Lord 
Castlehaven  had,  however,  made  his  escape,*  j 
and  guided  as  much  by  resentment  for  the  I 
usage  he  had  experienced,  as  by  a  regard  < 
for  his  own  personal  safety,  he  went  direct  I  j 
to  Kilkenny,  and  joined  the  Irish  confed-  |  ! 
eracy.    He  was  received  with  the  greatest  j 
joy,  and  was  created  at  once  an  additional 
member  of  the  supreme  council,  and  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Leinster  horse, 
under  general  Preston. 

Other  circumstances  were  at  this  time 
equally  favourable  to  the  Irish  cause.    The  \ 
quarrel  between  king  and  parliament,  which  ! 
was  now  urging  England  into  a  civil  war,  j 
extended  its  influence  into  Ireland,  where  I 
the  lords  justices  and  their  creatures  zeal- 
ously engaged  on  the  side  of  the  parliament, 
while  the  army  under  the  influence  of  the 
earl  of  Onnond,  and  irritated  by  the  neglect  j 

as  his  man,  carrying  a  saddle  under  my  arm.    To  be 
short,  wo  mounted  nil  on  horseback,  marched  aa  troop- 
ers, carelessly  out  of  the  town,  and  took  our  way  by  ! 
Temple  Ooge  towards  the  mountains  of  Wicklow, 
where  being  come,  I  cared  little  for  the  justice*, 
[but  was  troubled  to  see  nothing  but  hideous  moun- 
tains and  bogs  before  me,  no  guide  or  path  to  lead 
me,  so  that  day  I  advanced  little,  and  at  night  lay  in  j 
a  wood,  where  we  saw,  far  off,  some  fires,  but  near  | 
hand,  on  all  sides,  we  heard  the  howling  of  wolves, 
and  in  the  morning,  the  hollowing  of  men  one  to  1  ' 
another.    Wc  hollowed  likewise,  and  a  party  of  the  I  ; 
Irish  earae  unto  us;  the  trooper,  who  spoke  their 
language,  told  them  who  I  was.  and  how  I  had 
escaped  out  of  prison,  and  deairid  them  to  bring  us  to  ', 
their  commander,  which  they  did,  who  used  us  civilly,  ; 
and  sent  us,  with  a  guide,  to  another.    Thus,  from  ! 
place  to  place,  we  were  conducted  to  Kilkenny,  where  ,  ' 
being  come,  I  found,  that  on  my  imprisonment,  Castle-  i 
haven  was  garrisoned  by  the  English,  my  stock  of  '  j 
sheep  and  cattle  taken,  and  my  house  plundered.]  ; 
Hut  before  dinner  my  escai>e  was  discovered  by  the 
people  of  the  house;  and  on  notice  given  to  the 
justices,  I  was  pursued  by  a  p;irty  of  horse,  taking 
their  way  to  my  house  at  Madingstown.    In  the 
night  they  invested  it;  but  not  finding  me,  after 
having  possessed  themselves  of  what  I  had  within  j  I 
and  without,  they  kiiled  many  of  my  servants,  and 
burnt  the  house.    1  kept  on  my  way  towards  Kil- 
kenny, as  much  through  the  fast  country  as  I  could, 
till  I  arrived,  where  1  found  the  town  very  full,  and  1 
many  of  my  acquaintance,  all  preparing  for  their 
natural  defence,  seeing  no  distinction  made,  or  safety 
hut  in  arms."    The  pnrt  within  brackets  is  from  the 
additions  to  the  Mrmoir*. 
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which  the  parliament  had  shown  to  its 
wants,  inclined  to  the  king.    The  first  dis- 
agreement on  this  subject  arose  from  an 
attempt   of    the    English    parliament  to 
establish   their   influence   in   Ireland,  by 
drawing  the  officers  of  the  Irish  army  to 
sign  a  petition  to  the  king,  urging  him  to 
comply  with  his  parliament.    The  officers 
were  unwilling  to  act  without  first  consult- 
ing their  commander,  and  Ormond,  to  whom 
the  original  petition  was  of  course  distaste- 
ful, proposed  that  it  should  not  only  be 
modified,  but  that  another  petition  should 
at  the  same  time  be  addressed  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  both  were  now  so  worded  as  to 
convey  unequivocal  expressions  of  attach- 
ment to  king  Charles.    The  agents  of  the 
parliament  adhered  to  their  own  form,  and 
as  Ormond  no  less  resolutely  objected  to  it, 
the  whole  design  was  eventually  defeated. 
The  earl  communicated  these  transactions 
to  the  king,  and  represented  them  as  a  proof 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  army  of  Ireland,  while 
he  drew  a  strong  picture  of  its  distresses, 
and  of  the  embarrassments  he  had  to  expe- 
rience from  the  lords  justices,  who  kept  the 
army  inactive  in  face  of  his  enemies.  The 
king  was  doubly  anxious  under  present  cir- 
cumstances to  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
Irish  army,  and  he  showed  every  mark  of 
favour  to  their  commander,  who  became 
daily  more  and  more  an  object  of  jealousy 
and  distrust  to  the  lords  justices  and  the 
lord  lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who 
favoured  the  parliament.  A  quarrel  between 
Leicester  and  Ormond  was  laid  before  the 
king,  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
enlarged  his  commission  as  commander  of 
the  army,  and  made  it  independent  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester.  As  Leicester  now  declared 
his   intention  of  repairing  to  Ireland  to 
assume  his  government  in  person,  the  king 
considered  it  necessary  to  give  Ormond  some 
further  protection,  he  created  him  a  marquis, 
and  gave  him  a  licence  to  come  to  England 
at  his  pleasure,  without  any  prejudice  to  his 
appointments  in  Irelar.d. 

The  parliament  also  took  steps  to  streng- 
then its  own  influence,  and  though  they 
were  attended  with  less  success  in  the  army, 
the  officers  of  the  Irish  government  were 
entirely  at  their  devotion.  Two  members  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  Reynolds 
and  Goodwin,  were  sent  to  Dublin  as  the 
parliamentary  agents,  and  carried  with  them 
some  ammunition  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  which  served  for  a 
momentary  relief,  and,  being  accompanied 

—  1  A 
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with  the  promise  of  further  and  speedy  suc- 
cour, appeased  the  present  clamour.  These 
men,  as  well  as  lord  Lisle,  the  son  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  a  declared  parti zan  of 
the  parliament,  were  immediately  admitted 
into  the  privy  council  without  any  warrant 
from  the  king.  Reynolds  and  Goodwin 
proved  themselves  zealous  and  skilful  agents 
of  the  parliament  which  sent  them ;  they 
were  indefatigable  in  spreading  abroad  every 
rumour  disadvantageous  to  the  king  or  his 
cause,  and  they  put  in  practice  every  pos- 
sible means  of  agitation.  One  of  them  sub- 
sequently proceeded  to  such  lengths,  that  he 
was  only  shielded  from  the  censure  of  the 
Irish  parliament  by  a  sudden  prorogation. 

At  an   earlier  period  in   the  war,  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  identify  the  cause 
of  the  king  in  England  with  that  of  the 
Irish  rebels,  by  rumours  of  a  commission 
clandestinely  granted  to  them,  which  their 
own  declarations  inclined  many  people  to 
believe.     The  lords  justices  made  them- 
selves willing  agents  in  this  design,  and 
they  attempted,  by  putting  some  of  their 
prisoners  to  the  ruck,  to  extort  confessions 
which  might  be  turned  to  the  king's  dis- 
advantage, and  implicate  other  Irish  royalist 
families,  whose  estates  were  not  yet  threat- 
ened with  confiscation.    The  first  who  was 
put  to  the  torture  was  Hugh  Mac  Mahon, 
who  had  been  seized  in  Dublin  on  the  first 
discovery  of  the  rebellion ;  but  all  they 
could  force  from  him  was  that  he  had  heard 
talk  of  such  a  commission,  but  that  he  had 
uever  seen  it.    Another,  and  far  more  inno- 
cent victim  was  then  brought  forward,  sir 
John  Reade,  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber to  the  king,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  army  raised  to  oppose  the  Scots,  had 
been  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale, 
when  they  took  up  arms,  to  convey  their 
remonstrance  to  the  throne ;  he  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  the  lords  justices, 
and  was  invited  by  them  to  repair  to  Dublin 
and  confer  with  the  council.    Read  was  the 
first  to  inform  the  earl  of  Ormond,  of  the 
flight  of  the  insurgent  army  from  before 
Drogheda ;  and  he  received  a  safe  conduct 
from  the  earl  to  Dublin.    Yet,  on  his 
arrival  there  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  and  the  letters  addressed  to  the  king 
were  taken  from  him  and  suppressed.  This 
man  was  also  subjected  to  the  rack,  but  he 
confessed  nothing.    They  next  put  to  the 
torture  Patrick  Bamwali,  an  old  man,  who 
hnd  attended  the  meeting  at  the  hill  of 
Crofty,  but  had  taken  no  further  part  in  the 
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insurrection  of  the  Pale.  His  innocence 
was  so  apparent,  that  the  lords  justices 
were  in  this  instance  ashamed  of  their  cru- 
elty, and  then  attempted  to  make  amends 
by  allowing  him  to  reside  in  Dublin,  and 
by  protecting  his  estates.  The  examinations 
of  these  men  had  been  kept  secret,  and 
mere  rumours  weTe  spread  abroad  that  they 
did  in  someway  or  other  implicate  the  king 
in  the  excesses  of  his  Irish  subjects;  and 
thus  they  influenced,  in  some  measure, 
popular  feeling  in  the  events  that  followed. 
They  were  now  repeated  anew,  with  further 
exaggerations;  while  the  royalists  in  general, 
and  especially  the  few  catholics  who  re- 
mained firm  to  their  allegiance,  were  sub- 
jected to  every  annoyance  and  persecution 
that  could  be  devised  by  the  governors.  The 
latter  did  every  thing  to  disgust  the  earl  of 
Ormond  with  his  command;  they  not  only 
left  the  earl  of  Clanrickurd  to  struggle  with 
his  distresses  unaided,  but  they  lent  an  ear 
to  every  report  likely  to  cast  suspicions  on 
his  loyalty  ;  and  lord  Ranelagh,  the  presi- 
dent of  Connaught,  was  at  last  so  provoked, 
that  he  quitted  his  government,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin  with  the  intention  of 
repairing  to  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  before  him  a  full  account  of  the 
conduct  of  the  lords  justices,  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  province  committed  to  his 
charge.  But  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
capital,  than  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
mal-ministration,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to 
continue  his  journey  in  order  to  make  his 
own  defence  before  the  king. 

By  insisting  upon  the  old  right  of  the 
Irish  government,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  popular  party,  to  regulate  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  the  English 
parliament  was  enabled  to  hinder  the  trans- 
mission of  Irish  intelligence,  either  to  the 
king  or  to  those  of  their  own  party,  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  their  own  re- 
presentations, and  this  policy  was  not  only 
felt  severely  at  the  time,  but  joined  with 
the  evident  misrepresentations  and  exagge- 
rations of  personal  narratives,  it  has  been 
the  cause  that  it  is  now  difficult  and  often 
impossible  to  arrive  at  the  trutli  of  many  of 
the  most  important  transactions  of  this  tur- 
bulent period.  It  was  felt  especially  by  the 
officers  of  the  army,  who  were  neglected  by 
the  parliament  for  their  leaning  to  the  king, 
and  who  were  hindered  by  the  Irish  govern- 
ment from  sending  the  king  any  account  of 
their  necessities;  until  at  last  they  became  so 
clamorous,  that  the  government  was  obliged 


to  agree  to  the  proposal  of  some  of  the  leading 
commanders  to  compel  every  one  to  bring 
in  half  his  plate  for  the  present  supply 
of  the  army.  Even  this  expedient  did  not 
produce  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  evil, 
and,  unable  to  obtain  redress,  the  officers 
drew  up  an  affecting  address  to  the  king, 
and  demanded  permission  for  their  agent 
to  proceed  with  it  to  England.  After 
having  used  in  vain  every  kind  of  persuasion 
and  expostulation  to  turn  the  petitioners 
from  their  design,  the  lords  justices  were 
persuaded  by  the  agents  of  parliament,  to 
deny  the  permission  for  departure,  and  even 
to  lay  an  embargo  on  all  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour.  But  the  officers  persisted  more 
firmly  in  their  demand,  and,  after  the  two 
parliamentarian  agents  had  visited  the  gar- 
risons and  made  every  exertion  to  gain  over 
the  soldiers  and  officers,  the  lords  justices 
were  obliged  to  give  the  required  permission, 
and  the  petition  of  the  army  was  delivered 
to  the  king  at  Oxford,  who  was  then  able  to 
do  no  more  than  thank  the  army  for  its  ser- 
vices and  attachments,  and  express  his  regret 
at  its  distresses. 

It  was  at  this  moment  however,  that 
the  king  began  again  to  turn  his  eyes  to 
the  Irish  army  in  hope  of  deriving  assist- 
ance from  it  in  his  own  necessities.  The 
civil  war  had  already  commenced  in  Eng- 
land, and  each  party  felt  the  necesssitv 
of  exerting  all  the  strength  at  its  disposal. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  Charles, 
who  had  not  hesitated  again  to  offend  the 
prejudices  of  his  English  subjects  by  accept- 
ing the  services  of  the  English  catholic 
families  who  had  always  shown  a  steady 
attachment  to  his  person.  He  now  seemed 
inclined  to  proceed  still  further,  and  cir- 
cumstances encourag  -d  him  to  hope  that  he 
might  enter  into  terms  of  accommodation 
with  the  catholics  in  Ireland,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  transport  into  England  an  army  of 
royalists  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  the 
contest  in  which  he  was  now  engaged.  The 
Irish  insurgents  had  always  repeated  their 
professions  of  loyalty  to  his  person,  and 
they  had  even  made  the  defence  of  his  pre- 
rogative one  of  their  principal  reasons  for 
taking  up  arms.  They  had  repeatedly  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  king,  and  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities till  their  complaints  should  be  heard 
and  decided,  and  their  application  was  backed 
by  the  recommendations  of  stanch  loyalists 
like  Clanrickard  and  Ormond.  The  latter 
at  length  spoke  out  more  resolutely  on  the 
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subject,  until  the  lords  justices  found  them-  I 
selves  compelled  reluctantly  to  compliance,  I 
and  a  copy  of  the  petition  was  sent  to  the 
king,  with  a  strong  recommendation  of  the 
lords  justices  that  it  should  be  rejected. 
The  king  replied  by  a  severe  reprimand  to 
the  lords  justices  lor  their  disrespect,  in 
sending  him  the  copy  of  such  a  document, 
and  a  peremptory  order  that  the  original 
should  be  placed  in  his  hands.  The  delay 
gave  time  to  the  general  assembly  at  Kil- 
kenny to  prepare  a  new  application  to  the 
throne;  and,  after  some  deliberation,  Charles 
resolved  to  act  upon  it.  He  issued  a  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
directed  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  the  earl 
of  Clanrickard,  the  earl  of  Roscommon, 
lord  Moore,  sir  Thomas  Lucas,  sir  Maurice 
Eustace,  and  Thomas  Burke,  esq.,  autho- 
rising them  to  meet  the  principal  recusants, 
and  to  receive  and  transmit  to  him  their  pro- 
positions. This  proceeding  alarmed  the 
lords  justices  and  the  committee  of  parlia- 
ment (as  Reynolds  and  Goodwin  were 
termed),  and  they  did  their  utmost  to 
hinder  the  execution  of  the  commission; 
but  finding  all  their  efforts  vain,  the  two 
parliamentary  agents  soon  after  (early  in 
1643)  returned  in  haste  to  England,  evi- 
dently alarmed  for  their  own  personal  safety. 
The  king,  indeed,  encouraged,  by  the  pros- 
perous turn  which  his  affairs  seemed  to  be 
taking  in  England,  to  act  with  more  vigour 
in  Ireland,  immediately  wrote  a  severe  letter 
to  the  lords  justices,  ordering  them  peremp- 
torily to  remove  Reynolds  and  Goodwin  from 
the  privy  council;  and  this  was  followed  by 
warrants  addressed  to  the  lords  justices  and 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  for  securing  the  per- 
sons of  the  two  parliamentary  agents  and 
committing  them  to  close  custody. 

The  two  lords  justices  were  themselves 
to  be  the  next  victims  to  the  king's  re- 
sentment, and  he  made  an  offer  of  the 
lord  lieutenancy  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
who  is  said,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to 
have  declined  it,  advising  the  king  to  "  de- 
lay" sending  him  an  authority  to  "  take 
that  charge  upon  him."  Ormond  now  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  negotiations  with  the 
Irish  catholics,  and  summoned  a  meeting 
for  that  purpose  at  Droglu-da,  where  the 
Irish  confederates  were  required  to  send  a 
committee  of  their  own  partisans,  not  to 
exceed  thirty  in  number,  to  be  nil  laymen, 
and  to  be  furnished  with  authority  to  enter 
upon  a  treaty. 

The  Irish  were  at  this  moment  elated 
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I  with  a  number  of  petty  successes  gained 
by  Preston   and  other  commanders,  and 
they  were  but  little  inclined  to  listen  to 
counsels   of   moderation  or  forbearance. 
They  were  provoked  by  the  wording  of 
the  safe-conduct  sent  by  the  lords  justices 
for  their  committee,  in  which  the  recusants 
were  spoken  of  as  "  actors  and  abettors  in 
an  odious  rebellion."    An  indignant  letter 
was,  therefore,  returned  to  the  king's  com- 
missioners, signed  by  the  catholic  primate, 
the  bishop  of  Clonfert,  lords  Mountgarrett 
and  Gormanston,  and  others,  in  which  the 
supreme  council  began  by  expressing  their 
surprise,  that  a  commission  founded  on  an 
application  which  had  been  made  so  long 
ago  as  the  month  of  August,  should  be  con-  [ 
cealed  till  the  following  February,  and  then  | 
after  requiring  to  have  a  view  or  copy  of  l 
the  commission,  they  spoke  of  the  indignity 
of  prescribing  to  them  the  number  or 
quality  of  their  committee,  or  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  to  demean  themselves,  j 
and  complained   especially  of  the  terms 
which  had  been  applied  to  them  in  the  1  1 
safe-conduct,  and  which  they  affected  to  ,  j 
believe  had  originated  with  the  lords  jus- 
tices.   They  declared  their  firm  and  unani-  I  1 
mous  resolution  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  accommodation  until  the  imputation  of 
rebellion  should  be  retracted.    They,  how-  i 
ever,  professed  their  readiness,  if  this  re-  ' 
traction  were  made,  to  concur  in  any  pacific 
measures,  provided  they  were  not  restricted 
in  the  number  or  quality  of  their  agents,  , 
and  that  a  place  of  meeting  should  be  as-  | 
signed  where  their  agents  might  appear  in 
safety ;  for  they  refused  to  put  any  faith  in 
proclamations  or  safe-conducts  of  the  lords 
justices.  They  then,  in  allusion  to  the  case  of 
sir  John  Readc,  declared  that,  "if  these  our 
just  and  reasonable  demands  shall  be  denied 
to  us,  we  must  again  employ  some  zealous  and  i 
well-minded  man,  who  in  behalf  of  justice  j 
dare  hazard  the  rack,  by  whom  we  may 
address  our  humble  requests  to  the  fountain 
of  justice,  his  sacred  majesty,  whose  most 
faithful  and  most  humble  subjects  we  are." 

The  king's  commissioners  were  embar- 
rassed by  a  letter  written  in  such  a  disdain- 
ful and  unconciliatory  spirit,  and  they  were 
inclined  at  first  to  return  an  answer  to  it, 
and  relinquish  the  attempt  at  negotiation.  : 
But  the  consciousness  of  the  king's  position,  1 
i  and  the  desire  to  do  him  service,  prevailed 
over  all  other  feelings,  and  they  replied  by  | 
inclosing  a  copy  of  the  king's  commission, 
in  which  Charles  expressed  "  his  extreme 
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indignation  ut  the  odious  rebellion  which 
the  recusants  of  Ireland  had,  without  ground 
or  colour,  raised  against  his  person,  crown, 
and  dignity."  Thus  it  appeared  that,  in 
the  words  excepted  against,  the  lords  jus- 
tices had  only  copied  the  king's  own  expres- 
sion. 

During  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  letters  from  the  commissioners,  lord 
Castlchavcn  had  been  labouring  with  assi- 
duity to  inspire  the  council  at  Kilkenny 
with  greater  moderation,  and  they  were  now 
induced  by  him  to  write  in  humbler  terms, 
expressing  a  solicitude  that  his  majesty's 
good  intentions  towards  them  should  not 
be  frustrated  by  any  act  of  theirs,  and  de- 
claring their  willingness  to  place  their 
causes  and  persons  at  his  disposal,  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  show  how  little  they  | 
merited  the  epithet  of  "actors  or  abettors 
in  an  odious  rebellion,"  and  they  still  insisted 
that  such  expressions  should  not  be  intro- 
duced into  any  document  relating  to  them. 
Further  negotiation,  and  another  letter  from 
tlx-  commissioners,  brought  the  Irish  "  coun- 
cil" to  a  still  more  tractable  temper,  and 
they  made  still  more  zealous  protestations 
of  their  loyalty,  and  of  the  integrity  of  their 
intentions.  Moderation  appeared  on  a  sud- 
den to  pervade  the  councils  of  both  parties, 
and  after  some  further  negotiations,  it  was 
at  length  agreed  that  the  commissioners 
should  meet  at  Trim  on  the  17th  of  March, 
and  that  the  supreme  council  should  send 
thither  six  agents,  all  laymen,  to  treat  of 
an  accommodation. 

As  it  has  been  already  stated,  the  military 
operations  for  the  last  few  weeks,  since  the 
appointment  of  the  new  generals  by  the 
Irish  assembly,  had  been  of  a  desultory 
character ;  and  although  of  no  decisive  im- 
portance, had,  on  the  whole,  been  favour- 
able to  the  Irish  cause. 

It  will  be  necessary,  before  we  proceed 
further,  to  look  back  to  the  year  1642,  and 
retrace  the  history  of  events  in  the  south 
and  west.  At  the  time  of  Phelim  O'Neill's 
retreat  from  Drogheda,  Connaught  and 
Munster  were  already  overrun  by  the  in- 
surgents, and  the  English  struggled  against 
them  with  difficulty.  In  Leinster,  the 
rebels  held  many  of  the  towns  and  strong 
places,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and 
detached  parties  harassed  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants, and  besieged  their  castles.  The  arri- 
val, early  in  the  spring  of  16+2,  of  lord 
Lisle,  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  with  nine 
hundred  men,   had  encouraged  the  lords 


justices  to  show  more  activity.  The  lady 
Offaly,  one  of  the  noble  house  of  Kildare, 
had  made  a  gallant  defence  of  her  castle  of 
Geashill,  in  the  King's  county,  which  was 
closely  besieged  by  the  rebels.  When  sum- 
moned to  surrender  it  in  the  king's  name, 
and  offered  a  safe  convoy  to  the  nearest 
English  station,  this  spirited  lady  returned 
an  answer  which  deserves  to  remain  on 
record.  "  I  received  your  letter,"  she  wrote 
to  their  commander,  "  wherein  you  threaten 
to  sack  this  my  castle  by  his  majesty's  au- 
thority. I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  a  loyal 
subject,  and  a  good  neighbour  among  you, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  but  wonder  at  such 
an  assault.  I  thank  you  for  vour  offer  of  a 
convoy,  wherein  I  hold  little  safety,  and, 
therefore,  my  resolution  is,  that  being  free 
from  offending  his  majesty,  or  doing  wrong 
to  any  of  you,  I  will  live  and  die  innocently ; 
and  will  do  my  best  to  defend  my  own, 
leaving  the  issue  to  God.  Though  I  have 
been,  and  still  am,  desirous  to  avoid  the 
shedding  of  Christian  blood,  yet,  being  pro- 
voked, your  threats  shall  no  whit  dismay 
me.  "  Lady  Offaly  was  now  relieved,  as 
was  also  sir  John  Gilford,  who  held  the 
rebels  at  bay  in  Castle-Jordan.  Several  of 
the  castles  possessed  by  the  insurgents  in 
Leinster  were  captured  ;  in  the  attack  of 
one  of  which,  Carrick-Maine,  sir  Simon 
Harcourt  was  slain.  The  Irish  were  like- 
wise driven  from  Trim,  where  a  small  Eng- 
lish garrison  was  reluctantly  placed  by  the 
lords  justices.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
May  the  insurgents  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  recover  this  town,  and  in  repelling 
them  sir  Charles  Coote  was  slain.  His 
death  was  a  subject  of  exultation  to  the 
Irish,  who  hated  Coote  for  his  barbarous 
severity;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  lords  jus- 
tices themselves  felt  relieved  by  the  loss  of 
a  commander  whose  enterprising  activity 
had  excited  their  jealousy. 

The  army  of  Leinster,  which  was  the 
only  one  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the 
lords  justices,  was  at  this  time  crippled  by 
its  necessities.    Every  new  arrival  of  men 
from  England  lessened  its  resources,  as  no  1 
supplies  were  sent  by  the  English  parlia-  ' 
mcnt ;  and  multitudes  of  the  common  sol- 
diers,  without  pay  or  clothing,  perished 
from  the  laborious  service  to  which  they  : 
were  exposed,  and  the  unwholesome  diet  to  \ 
which  they  were  restricted.     Those  who 
survived  became  mutinous  and  riotous,  and 
their  officers  grew  clamorous  for  their  ar-  1 
rears.    To  increase  the  confusion,  the  new 
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troops  quarrelled  with  the  old  ones,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  restrain  them  within  the 
bounds  of  discipline.  This  was,  at  least,  an 
excuse  for  the  government,  if  it  performed 
no  actions  of  importance.  In  this  situation 
of  affairs,  the  Irish  parliament  held  in  Dub- 
lin a  brief  session  of  three  days.  Its  mem- 
bers were  reduced  to  a  very  small  number, 
and  consisted  almost  only  of  such  as  were 
devoted  to  the  party  represented  by  the 
lords  justices  Parsons  and  Borlase.  Their 
acts  were  calculated  merely  to  exasperate 
the  insurgents,  whom  they  treated  as  men 
already  at  their  mercy.  They  resolved 
upon  new  penal  statutes,  as  well  as  on  en- 
forcing the  old  ones  with  the  utmost  rigour, 
and  talked  with  a  puritanical  hatred  of 
popery.  All  this  was  highly  palatable  to 
the  parliament  in  England,  and  was  re- 
echoed by  them  and  their  agents  throughout 
the  country. 

The  prudence  of  lord  Ranelagh,  presi- 
dent of  Connaught,  and  the  authority  and 
example  of  the  earl  of  Clanrickard,  had  kept 
that  province  in  tolerable  obedience  until 
the  defection  of  the  lords  of  the  Pale  had 
roused  the  greater  portion  of  the  catholics 
of  Connaught  to  take  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion.   The  rebels  now  obtained  possession 
of  a  great  part  of  the  counties  of  Mayo  and 
Roscommon,  and  the  wild  Irish  who  occu- 
pied the  mountainous  district  called  Ire- 
Connaught,  issued  from  their  haunts  and 
ravaged  the  possessions  of  the  loyal  subjects 
on  the  plains.    Even  the  town  of  Galway 
became    disaffected,   and    the  townsmen, 
complaining  of  injuries  received  from  its 
governor,  arose  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort, 
and  the  English  garrison  was  already  re- 
duced to  distress,  when  the  earl  of  Clan- 
rickard came,  with  the  forces  he  could 
collect  in  haste,  to  its  relief.    Although  his 
army  was  quite  insufficient  to  contend  with 
the  townsmen  and   their  auxiliaries,  the 
earl's  authority  awed  them  into  an  accom- 
modation, by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all 
hostilities  should  be  suspended,  and  the 
town   taken  under  the  king's  protection, 
until  his  royal  pleasure  should  be  known  ; 
and  this  event  so  far  discouraged  the  rebels 
in  other  parts   of  Connaught,  that  they 
expressed  a  wish  for  a  general  cessation  of 
hostilities,  a  measure  strongly  recommended 
by  lord  Clanrickard,  as  calculated  to  prevent 
the  desolation  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  give  many  of  the  chief  insurgents  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  allegiance. 
But  the  lords  justices  refused  to  listen  to 
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moderate  counsels  of  this  description  ;  they 
severely  censured  the  earl  of  Clanrickard 
for  his  protection  granted  to  the  town  of 
Galway,  and  added  their  peremptory  orders 
that  he  should  receive  no  more  submissions. 
The  commanders  of  the  various  garrisons 
were  at  the  same  time  directed  to  hold  no  \ 
correspondence  with  Irish  or  papists,  and  to 
give  no  protections.    Their  orders  were  to 
prosecute  all  rebels,  and  those  who  har- 
boured them,  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
names  of  some  of  the  English  commanders 
became  as  odious  among  the  Irish  for  their 
cruel  and  indiscriminate  massacres,  as  the  i 
O'Neills,  the  O'Reillys,  and  others,  were  | 
among  the  English.    An  agent  of  the  par-  1  | 
liament  was  employed  to  irritate  the  people 
of  Galway,  and  urge  them  to  a  breach  of 
the  late  pacification.    In  spite  of  the  exer- 
tions of  lord  Clanrickard,  who,  though  irri- 
tated, still  remained  steadfast  to  his  loyalty, 
the  whole  of  Connaught  was  soon  goaded 
into  rebellion,  and,  as  the  government  had 
given  provocation  without  preparing  to  re- 
sist, the  English  were  everywhere  driven  to 
extremities.    The  lord  president  of  Con- 
naught was  himself  besieged  in  Athlone; 
when  the  government  at  last  determined  on 
sending  the  earl  of  Ormond,  with  a  sufficient 
force,  to  his  relief.    The  insurgents  retired 
at  his  approach;  but  the  lords  justices,  in 
their  jealousy  of  Ormond,  recalled  the  army 
as  soon  as  Athlone  was  relieved. 

In  Munster  the  rebel  leaders  had  been 
reconciled,  and  they  had  been  joined  by 
lord  Muskcrry,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
ancient  and  powerful  family  of  the  Mac 
Carthys.  Thus  strengthened,  they  soon  re- 
duced the  lord  president  of  Munster,  sir 
William  Saintleger,  to  the  most  alarming 
difficulties,  and,  although  he  had  received  a 
reinforcement  of  a  thousand  men  from  Eng- 
land, he  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Cork.  It  was  at  this  moment  (the  month 
of  April,  1642)  that  the  Irish  government, 
strengthened  by  some  reinforcements  from 
England,  was  obliged  to  keep  iu  army  in 
activity,  and  a  part  of  it,  under  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  made  a  hasty  expedition  to  the 
northern  borders  of  Munster,  to  burn  and 
destroy  the  houses  and  goods  of  those  fugi- 
tives who  had  deserted  the  county  of 
Kildare.  On  Ormond's  return  towards  Dub- 
lin, lord  Mountgarret,  who  still  commanded 
in  Munster,  resolved  to  intercept  him  in  his 
march,  and  having  collected  an  army  of 
about  seven  thousand  Irish,  he  stationed 
himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
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Barrow.  As  Ormond's  force  was  not  one- 
half  the  number  of  that  of  his  adversary,  he 
determined  not  to  seek  an  engagement,  but 
continued  his  march  along  the  direct  road 
to  Dublin.  The  insurgents  kept  pace  with 
him  by  another  and  parallel  road,  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  long  and  broad  bog,  and 
thus  both  parties  marched  in  view  of  each 
other,  with  drums  beating  and  colours 
flying,  and  when  the  English  came  to  the 
point  where  the  two  roads  met,  they  were 
compelled  to  the  alternative  of  giving  battle, 
or  of  exposing  their  rear  to  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy  in  pursuit.  Ormond  chose  the 
former,  and  drew  up  his  small  army  in 
battle  array ;  lord  Mountgarret  did  the  same, 
and  the  Irish  began  the  attack,  but,  as  was 
usual  with  them,  they  exhausted  their 
strength  and  courage  in  the  first  wild  onset, 
and  when  attacked  they  broke  and  fled  in 
irretrievable  confusion  and  dismay.  Up- 
wards of  seven  hundred  of  the  Irish  were 
slain  in  the  field,  and  among  them  were  a 
brother  of  the  lord  Dunboyne,  a  son  of  lord 
Ikerrin,  colonel  Cavenagh,  and  several  gen- 
tlemen of  distinction.  The  English  had 
only  twenty  killed  and  forty  wouuded. 

Ormond  continued  his  march  to  Dublin 
without  interruption.  Within  sight  of  the 
field  of  battle  stood  Maddenstown,  a  castle 
of  lord  Castlehaven,  who  was  at  this  time 
residing  there  in  retirement,  with  the  mar- 
quis of  Antrim,  his  wife,  the  dowager 
duchess  of  Buckingham,  and  lady  Ross;  and 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  some  oi  his  officers, 
were  guests  at  Castlehaven's  table  after  the 
contest.  The  earl  of  Castlehaven's  account 
of  this  incident,  adds  to  our  picture  of  man- 
ners and  feelings  in  these  troubled  times. 
"  My  lord  of  Ormond,"  he  snys,  "  after  this, 
being  to  pass  with  his  army  just  by  my 
door,  some  of  his  people  being  of  my  ac- 
quaintance came  galloping  before,  assuring 
me  that  my  lord  of  Ormond  would  be  with 
me  in  half  an  hour.  On  which  my  lady 
duchess  and  myself  bestirred  ourselves,  and 
having  two  or  three  cooks,  a  good  barn's 
door,  and  plenty  of  wine,  we  patched  up  a 
dinner,  ready  to  be  set  on  the  table  at  my 
lord's  coming  in.  But  some  that  came  with 
him  turned  this  another  way,  magnifying  the 
entertainment  beyond  what  it  was,  and  pub- 
lishing through  the  army  that  it  was  a 
aiighty  feast  for  my  lord  of  Mountgarret 
and  the  rebels ;  and  this  through  the  Eng- 
lish quarters  passed  for  current." 

The  defeat  of  Kilrush  was  the  most 
serious  check  which  the  rebels  had  yet  ex- 


perienced in  the  south.    In  England  it  was  i 
a  subject  of  great  exultation,  and  the  Eng-  ! 
lish  house  of  commons  passed  an  order  for 
expending  five  hundred  pounds,  upon   a  I 
jewel  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Or-  I 
mond,  proposing  at  the  same  time  a  petition  ' 
to  the  king,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
create  him  a  knight  of  the  garter.   In  Mun-  j  j 
ster,  while  it  threw  discouragement  among  I 
the  rebels,  it  raised  the  spirits  of  the  loyal  { 
subjects.    The  battle  of  kilrush  took  place 
on  the  15th  of  April.    On  receiving  intelli-  > 
gencc  of  Ormond's  victory,  the  lord  presi-  j 
dent  of  Munster,  who  was  closely  besieged 
in  Cork,  sallied  out  and  routed  the  besiegers. 
But  these  successes  were  not  followed  up, 
and  the  Irish  soon  recovered  courage.  The 
city  of  Limerick  fell  into  their  hands,  while 
the  lord  president  lay  in  Cork  mortified  at 
his  own  helplessness,  for  he  could  scarcely 
provide  subsistence  for  his  soldiers,  and  he 
had  been  long  deserted  by  the  rulers  in 
Dublin.    At  length  his  vexations  preyed  so 
violently  on  his  mind,  that  they  brought  on 
a  lingering  malady,  under  which  Saintleger 
sank.    The  command  of  the  province  now 
devolved  on  the  lord  Inchiquiu,  one  of  the 
O'Briens  of  Thomond,  a  brave  soldier,  and 
firmiy  attached  to  the  English  interests.  \ 
After  repeated  and  pressing  solicitations, 
the  English  parliament  at  length  sent  Inchi- 
quiu ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  present 
necessities,  a  sum  just  sufficient  to  keep  Itis 
army  from  perishing,  but  far  from  enough 
to  enable  him  to  take  the  field  efficiently. 
In  the  midst  of  his  difficulties,  lord  Forbes, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  English 
arliament  to  command  some  forces  raised 
y  the  contributions  of  the  adventurers  who 
now  speculated  upon  the  spoils  of  Ireland, 
arrived   at   Kinsale  with  twelve  hundred 
num.   But  here  again  Inchiquiu  was  doomed 
to  disappointment;  for  lord  Forbes  was  a 
violent  puritan,  governed  by  the  fanatical  i 
counsels  of  his  chaplain,  the  notorious  Hugh 
Peters,  and  he  refused  to  ally  himself  in  any 
way  with  the  "  ungodly,"  under  which  title 
he  included  all  who  were  not  actuated  with 
his  own  spirit.    He  landed  and  committed 
some  depredations,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  made  no  distinction  between  rebels  and 
royalists,  and  in  which  he  sustained  both  j 
disgrace  and  loss,  and  then  he  re-embarked  | 
and  proceeded  to  the  bay  of  Galway,  where 
he  pursued  the  same  course,  and  met  with  | 
the  same  success,  and  from  whence  he  soon 
returned  home,  without  doing  service  to  any 
party. 
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Lord  Inrhiquin  remained  firm  in  his  loy- 
alty amid  all  these  disappointments,  although 
he  was  obliged  again  to  remain  shut  up  in 
Cork,  in  want  of  the  resources  which  could 
make  his  army  effective,  while  the  enemy 
were  capturing  forts  and  overrunning  the 
country.  At  length  Inchiquin  was  pro- 
voked to  a  desperate  attempt,  and  he 
resolved  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  rather  than  he  blocked  up  and 
starved  in  his  quarters.  The  Irish,  to  the 
number  of  seven  thousand  foot  und  five 
hundred  horse,  had  just  reduced  the  castle 
of  Liscarrol,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
were  posted  near  it  in  an  advantageous 
position.  With  the  troops  of  the  earl  of 
Cork,  commanded  by  his  sons,  lords  Broghill 
and  Kinalmeakv,  and  some  forces  raised  by 
the  earl  of  Rarrymore  (another  stanch 
loyalist),  Inchiquin  collected  a  small  army 
of  about  two  thousand  men,  yet  with  these 
unequal  numbers  he  ventured  to  march 
against  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  more 
obstinate  than  usual  in  this  desultory  war, 
and  was  embittered  to  the  English  by  the 
loss  of  lord  Kinelmeaky,  but  it  ended  in  the 
total  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  who  were 
pursued  without  mercy,  and  scattered  dis- 
may in  their  flight.  The  loss  of  the  loyalists 
in  numbers  was  very  inconsiderable. 

The  battle  of  Liscarrol  was  fought  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Irish  confederacy  in  Kilkenny,  and 
it  placed  the  English  party  in  a  momen- 
tary superiority  in  the  south.  The  first  of 
the  generals  appointed  by  the  assembly  at 
Kilkenny  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
activity,  was  the  Leinster  commander,  Pres- 
ton, who  reduced  several  posts  of  impor- 
tance in  the  King's  and  Queen's  counties, 
and  soon  compelled  the  lords  justices  to 
take  measures  of  defence.  Lord  Castle- 
haven,  as  commander  of  Preston's  horse, 
tt)ok  an  active  part  in  these  hostilities,  and 
has  left  us  an  interesting  account  of  his 
exploits.  One  of  these  will  help  to  show 
us  the  cruel  character  which  continued  to 
be  given  to  this  war  by  the  exasperated 
feelings  of  the  opposing  parties.  "  1  had 
the  good  fortune,"  lord  Castlehaven  says, 
"  to  bepin  my  first  commanding  in  the  wars 
with  an  action  of  charity;  for  going  to 
see  the  garrison  of  Rirrh  before  it  marched 
out,  I  came  into  a  great  room,  where  many 
people  of  quality  were,  both  men  and 
women.  They  with  many  tears,  so  soon 
as  they  saw  me,  fell  on  their  knees,  desiring 
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me  to  save  their  lives.  1  was  astonished  at 
their  posture  and  petition,  and,  desiring 
them  to  rise,  asked  what  the  matter  was ! 
They  answered,  that  from  the  first  day  o 
the  wars,  there  had  been  continual  action 
and  much  bloodshed  between  them  and 
their  Irish  neighbours,  and  little  quarter  on 
either  side;  and  that,  therefore,  understand- 
ing that  I  was  an  Englishman,  some  knowing 
me,  they  desired  that  I  would  take  them 
into  my  protection.  I  doubted  that  there 
was  too  much  reason  for  their  fears,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  to  march  two  or 
three  days  through  the  woods  of  Iregan 
and  waste  countries,  before  they  came  to 
A  thy,  their  next  friends'  garrison.  I  went 
immediately  to  the  general,  and  desired  that 
I  might  command  their  convoy,  which  he 
granted.  Then  calling  out  two  hundred 
horse  and  three  hundred  foot,  in  whom  I 
had  most  confidence,  I  marched,  and  de- 
livered them  with  their  baggage  safe.  They 
were,  nt  least,  eight  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children." 

A  personal  narrative  of  another  com- 
mander in  the  wars  at  this  time,  sir  Henry 
Tichborn,  contributes  to  our  view  of  the 
character  of  these  irregular  and  desultory 
hostilities.  The  progress  of  the  insurgents 
in  Leinster  rendered  it  necessary  to  make 
some  demonstration,  and  it  was  determined 
by  the  government  to  send  a  strong  force  to 
reduce  the  towns  of  Ross  and  Wexford. 
"  In  March,"  says  Tichborne,  "  the  marquis 
of  Ormond  led  the  army,  with  the  flower  of 
the  garrison  of  Drogheda  and  other  adjacent 
girrisons,  towards  Ross;  and  1  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  rebels  intended  to  send 
off  their  northern  forces,  to  assist  their  party 
in  those  quarters  against  the  marquis  of 
Ormond,  I  moved  the  lord  Moore  to  draw 
the  best  strength  he  could  conveniently 
from  Dundalk  (of  which  town  lord  Moore 
now  had  the  command) ;  and  sending  for 
those  that  might  be  spared  from  Trim,  I 
met  them  at  Kells,  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, with  a  party  from  Drogheda,  where 
we  made  in  all  eleven  hundred  foot  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  horse.  At  Kells 
we  took  a  few  prisoners  that  were  not 
aware  of  their  danger,  and  amongst  them 
one  Plunkctt,  a  popish  archdeacon.  Part 
of  their  Cavan  forces  were  then  near  us, 
and  sent  a  drummer  pretending  to  treat  an 
exchange  or  ransom  of  the  archdeacon. 
The  drummer,  as  is  the  custom  of  such  fel- 
lows, spoke  much  of  the  strength  and  v;  lour 
of  the  Cavan  men;  and  I,  that  I  might 
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make  a  little  use  of  his  errand,  which  was, 
as  I  conceived,  rather  (if  he  could)  to  dis- 
cover our  strength  and  intention,  than  to 
redeem  the  prisouers,  told  him  that  I 
thought  to  have  gone  through  Westnieath 
toward  the  county  of  Longford;  but  since 
he  spoke  so  much  of  the  number  and  courage 
of  the  Cavan  forces  near  me,  I  would  turn 
my  course  that  way,  lest  I  might  be  dis- 
honoured in  seeming  to  decline  them,  for 
fear  of  their  power  and  ability  to  resist  me. 
The  drummer  appearing  to  be  perplexed, 
because  his  boasting  was  likely  to  bring 
inconvenience  upon  his  country,  not  for- 
merly intended  ;  wherefore,  I  said  further 
(for  I  knew  it  would  have  wings  when  it 
came  amongst  them),  that  1  would  at  least 
(that  I  might  not  appear  to  be  terrified) 
lodge  that  night  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  it 
not  being  two  miles  out  of  my  way  into  the 
county  of  Longford.  And  after  we  were 
all  in  a  readiness  to  march,  I  dismissed  the 
drummer,  cheerful  in  the  apprehension  that 
he  had  discovered  so  much  of  my  purpose. 
That  night  we  went  eight  miles  into  the 
county  of  Cavan,  saw  many  rebels,  but  they 
knew  their  distance ;  yet  at  Lough  Ramor, 
in  an  island,  we  lighted  on  the  earl  of  Fin- 
gall's  two  children,  thirty  case  of  new  pis- 
tols, with  other  goods,  that  could  not  be 
suddenly  taken  away  when  he  fled  from 
thence.  That  night,  about  one  of  the 
clock,  the  moon  shining,  we  set  forth  to- 
wards the  Cavan,  came  thither  seasonably 
the  next  day,  and  unexpected,  the  rebels 
being  secure  on  their  drummer's  report 
that  I  intended  another  way.  The  town 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  every  man  shifted 
for  himself.  The  next  day  the  rebels  were 
gotten  together,  and  fought  with  us  at  Bal- 
lyhays ;  afterwards  at  a  bridge  within  three 
miles  of  Belturbet.  We  routed  them  at 
both  places  in  one  day,  took  two  captains, 
and  several  other  prisoners,  besides  many  of 
their  soldiers,  and  some  remarkable  men  slain 
by  us.  We  freed  divers  English  that  were  in 
restraint  among  them,  and  killed  a  rebel 
as  he  was  firing  a  house  where  there  were 
ten  English  shut  up  ready  to  be  burnt.  I 
staid  two  days  entire  in  those  parts,  burnt 
Bally  hays,  the  Cavan,  and  other  places,  and 
then  returned  with  a  great  prey,  which 
served  much  to  the  relief  of  our  several 
garrisons,  in  those  days  of  exceeding  wants 
and  great  extremities." 

The  expedition  against  Ross  and  Wexford 
had  been  strongly  recommended  by  Or- 
mond,  before  the  arrival  and  appointment  of 


Preston,  when  it  offered  less  difficulties  [ 
than  at  present ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  1 
lords  justices,  on  the  pretence  that  they  I 
reserved  the  honour  of  it  for  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, for  it  was  then  expected  thit  the 
earl  of  Leicester  would  repair  to  Ireland 
without  further  delay.  Now  that  they 
found  it  necessary  to  give  some  employment 
to  the  forces,  they  suddenly  adopted  the 
plan  formerly  suggested  by  Ormond,  but  in 
their  jealousy  of  the  commander-in  chief, 
they  resolved  to  employ  lord  Lisle  to  com- 
mand it,  and  they  made  great  preparations, 
and  entertained  extraordinary  expectations 
of  the  result.  When  everything  was  ready,  : 
the  marquis  of  Ormond,  who  suspected  ! 
some  secret  designs  of  the  rulers,  intimated 
firmly  to  the  lords  justices,  that  as  he  was 
especially  entrusted  with  the  army,  it  was 
indispensable  that  he  should  himself  assume 
the  command  of  this  expedition.  The  lords 
justices  could  not  deny  the  command  of  the 
army  to  the  marquis,  and  as  it  was  ready  to 
march,  they  could  not  countermand  the 
expedition ;  but  their  zeal  was  suddenly 
cooled,  and,  although  they  suffered  the  army 
to  proceed  on  its  march,  they  withheld  the 
provisions  necessary  for  its  success.  Ormond 
drove  the  rebels  before  him  without  much 
difficulty,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort, 
on  his  road.  In  firm  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  the  lords  justices  to  send  him  the 
necessary  stores  by  sea  to  Duncannon,  he 
sat  down  before  the  town  of  Ross,  and 
opened  the  siege  in  a  regular  form. 

Ormond's  position  here  soon  became  un- 
easy. The  Irish  garrison  of  Ross  was  rein- 
forced with  two  thousand  men,  which  he 
could  not  hinder  from  entering  the  place ; 
and  the  forces  under  Preston  occupied  the 
country  behind  him ;  while  the  lords  justices 
neglected  to  send  the  promised  stores,  and 
the  English  army,  threatened  with  famine, 
could  only  procure  a  small  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  munition  from  the  fort  of 
Duncannon.  Ormond  saw  at  once  the  im- 
possibility of  remaining  where  he  was,  and, 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  lords 
justices,  who  had  thus  deserted  him  and  his 
army,  he  determined  to  make  one  attack  on  j 
the  town  before  he  relinquished  his  under- 
taking. A  breach  was  accordingly  made, 
but  the  garrison  was  strong  and  resolute, 
and  the  English  were  driven  back  from  the 
assault  with  considerable  loss.  Ormond 
had  barely  provisions  for  three  days,  and 
there  was  no  alternative  but  a  speedy  re- 
treat.   But  he  now  found  that  Preston,  well 
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acquainted  with  his  distresses,  had  taken 
possession  of  a  strong  defile  through  which 
he  must  of  necessity  pass  on  his  way  to 
Dublin,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  oppose 
him  with  six  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred 
and  fifty  horse.  To  attack  such  an  army  so 
situated,  in  Ormond's  present  condition,  was 
hopelessly  desperate,  and  if  Preston  con- 
tinued to  occupy  this  impregnable  position, 
the  English  army,  thus  betrayed  by  the 
neglect  or  treachery  of  the  lords  justices, 
must  soon  perish.  But  Preston,  in  his  indis- 
creet contempt  for  Ormond's  small  army 
in  its  present  miserable  condition,  and  con- 
fident of  an  easy  victory,  descended  into  the 
plain  to  give  him  battle.  Ormond  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  Irish,  and  their  horse, 
after  a  slight  resistance,  were  broken  and 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  foot  soon 
experienced  the  same  fate.  The  Irish  left 
seven  hundred  dead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  victory  was  so  complete  that  all 
their  baggage  and  ammunition  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Had  Ormond  pur- 
sued the  fugitives,  the  rebel  army  would 
have  been  nearly  destroyed ;  but  this  was 


rendered  impossible  by  the  extraordinary  i 
conduct  of  lord  Lisle,  who  commanded  the 
English  horse,  which  furnished  grounds  for  I 
new  suspicions  of  treachery.  When  that 
officer  had  broken  the  Irish  cavalry  on  the 
field,  he  rode  off  with  all  the  force  under  his 
orders,  and  took  no  further  share  in  the 
contest.  The  battle  of  Ross  was  fought  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1643. 

Ormond  now  continued  his  march  to  the 
capital  full  of  indignation  and  resentment 
Dublin  itself  presented  a  scene  of  calamity, 
and  consequent  discontent,  and  the  citizens  I  ' 
were  equally  clamorous  with  the  army. 
They  were  exhausted  and  oppressed  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  soldiers,  and  exasperated 
by  their  turbulence;  and  even  the  merchants 
were  robbed  of  their  property  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  the  state.  To  lighten  in  some 
degree  their  burdens,  all  strangers  were 
expelled  from  the  city,  and  multitudes  of 
the  sufferers  who  had  sought  refuge 
within  its  walls  were  sent  over  to  England, 
to  increase,  by  the  personal  narratives  of 
their  sufferings,  the  furious  animosity  of  the 
puritans. 


CHAPTER  Mil. 


THE  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 


HE  negotiations  for  a  treaty 
of  pacification,  or  at  least 
of  cessation,  were  still  going 
on,  and,  according  to  agree- 
ment, four  of  the  king's 
commisssioners  met  the 
agents  of  the  confederate  catholics 
1,  and  there  received  their  re- 
monstrance of  grievances.  The  in- 
surgents still  professed  undiminished  loyalty 
to  the  throne,  and  pleaded  their  former 
merits  in  granting  extraordinary  subsidies. 
They  alleged  their  old  apology  for  insur- 
rection, declaring  that  they  had  been  driven 
to  take  up  arms  by  a  long  series  of  oppres- 
sions, among  which  they  specified  more 
particularly,  the  severities  of  the  penal 
statutes,  the  denunciations  of  the  malignant 
party  in  England  against  their  religion,  and 
the  cruelties  exercised  upon  their  eccle- 
siastics. Among  other  things  they  pointed 
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at  the  recent  ordinance  of  the  puritanical 
party  in  England  against  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  as  a  measure  which  excited 
their  utmost  abhorrence.  They  protested 
strongly  against  the  offensive  behaviour  of 
the  lords  justices,  and  pointed  out  their 
various  devices  for  exasperating  the  old 
natives,  and  perpetuating  the  war,  and  their 
arbitrary  measures  for  defeating  every 
attempt  of  the  catholics  to  convey  a  state- 
ment  of  their  grievances  to  the  throne. 
They  complained  loudly  of  the  recent  acts 
of  the  parliament  of  England,  which  had 
proclaimed  them  rebels,  unsummoned  and 
unheard,  and  had  placed  their  estates  and 
lands  at  the  disposal  of  adventurers  who 
were  induced  to  speculate  on  confiscation ; 
acts  which,  they  declared,  were  forced  upon 
the  king,  and  were  unconstitutional  and 
illegal,  unless  confirmed  by  a  free  Irish  par- 
liament.   This  free  parliament  they  now 
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demanded  as  the  only  remedy  for  their 
grievances.  That  which  at  present  bore  the 
name  of  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  they  repre- 
sented, with  reason,  as  consisting  merely  of 
a  few  creatures  and  dependents  of  the  Irish 
government;  and,  without  considering  the 
impossibility  of  electing  a  free  parliament  at 
a  time  when  most  of  the  cities  and  towns 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  insurgents,  they 
prayed  that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to 
call  one,  to  be  held  at  some  indifferent  place, 
before  a  person  of  approved  loyalty  and 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  which 
should  be  enabled  to  deliberate  without 
control,  by  a  suspension  of  the  act  of  Poyn- 
ing8,  and  in  which  no  catholics  should  on 
any  account  be  excluded  from  sitting  and 
voting. 

A  proposal  like  this  was  totally  inadmis- 
sible, and  to  yield  to  it  would  have  been 
simply  to  surrender  Ireland  to  the  rebels. 
Nevertheless  their  remonstrance  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  marquis  of  Orinond  to  the 
king,  and  was  the  subject  of  alarm  to  the 
lords  justices,  who  attempted  to  counteract 
it  by  a  long  declamatory  letter  to  Charles, 
in  which  they  reminded  him  of  the  cruelties 
and  barbarities  attendant  on  the  first  rebel- 
,  lion,  and  the  futility  of  all  the  excuses 
j  which  had  been  made  in  its  defence.  They 
pressed  upon  the  king's  attention  the  fact 
that  the  assembly  at  Kilkenny  had  opposed 
his  royal  authority,  by  erecting  a  new  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  that  they  had  com- 
pleted their  act  of  rebellion  by  the  oath  of 
association,  and  by  sending  their  ambas- 
sadors to  foreign  powers.    And  they  con- 
cluded by  stating,  that  the  delay  in  sending 
them  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war 
alone  hindered  them  from  "  taking  ample 
vengeance  on  the  rebels,  reducing  them  to 
such  a  state  as  they  should  not  easily  relapse 
into  their  commotions,  and  finding  a  way  to 
!  a  peace  which  should  not  be  attended  with  a 
|  lingering  ruin,  but  be  suitable  to  his  majesty's 
|  greatness,  and  establish  the  future  safety  and 
I  happiness  of  his  posterity  and  of  the  king- 
,  dom."    They  followed  up  this  act  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  king's  pacific  intentions  by 
new  measures  which  showed  their  contempt 
and  hatred  of  the  catholic  party,  and  which 
,  increased  its  exasperation,  while  they  seemed 
'  intent  only  on  executions  and  confiscations. 

Orinond  was  irritated  at  their  conduct,  and, 
,  although  lie  was  disgusted  at  the  want  of 
moderation  shown  by  the  confederates,  he 
I  perceived  the  folly  of  giving  them  new 
grounds  of  irritation,  in  the  present  lament- 


able condition  of  the  Anglo-Irish  govern- 
ment, and  the  miserable  state  of  its  army. 
He  accused  the  lords  justices  of  concealing 
the  true  state  of  Ireland  from  the  king,  and 
he  insisted  that  a  detailed  account  should 
be  laid  before  him  of  the  distress  endured 
by  his  subjects  in  that  kingdom.  The  jeal- 
ousies between  the  civil  governors  and  the 
head  of  the  army  thus  increased  daily,  until 
the  king  determined  to  put  an  end  to  it  by 
changing  the  former.  The  intriguing  and 
unpopular  Parsons  was,  therefore,  deprived 
of  his  office;  and  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1645,  sir  Henry  Tichborne,  the  brave  go- 
vernor of  Drogheda,  was  joined  with  sir 
John  Borlase  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 
At  the  same  time  the  Irish  privy  council 
received  the  king's  commands  not  to  exe- 
cute any  warrant,  or  pay  obedience  to  any 
orders,  without  his  approbation. 

Meanwhile  the  fortune  of  arms  in  the 
petty  warfare  now  carried  on,  was  turning 
rapidly  to  the  side  of  the  confederates. 
Dublin  and  the  few  large  towns  held  by  the 
English  were  in  a  state  of  distress.  The 
small  garrisons  in  Leinster  were  gradually 
reduced  by  Preston  and  Castlehaven.  The 
English  interests  in  Connaught,  where  the 
rebels  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
fort  of  Galway,  seemed  in  the  last  degree  of 
desperation.  In  the  south  lord  Inchiquin 
continued  to  make  head  against  the  insur- 
gent forces,  and  to  take  their  castles,  until 
a  division  of  his  army,  under  the  command 
of  sir  Charles  Vavasor,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  defeated  by  the  rebels,  under  lords 
Castlehaven  and  Muskcrry  ;  and  he  lost  all 
his  cannon  and  baggage,  besides  five  hun- 
dred men  slain  in  the  battle.  In  Ulster, 
Monroe  with  his  powerful  forces  kept  the 
insurgents  in  check  ;  although  he  persisted 
in  his  old  inactivity,  until,  at  length,  forced 
into  action  by  the  want  of  supplies,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Owen  O'Neill 
in  his  quarters,  but  he  was  foiled,  and  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  some  loss.  O'Neill 
was  subsequently  defeated  by  the  English, 
under  sir  Robert  Steward ;  but  he  soon 
recruited  his  forces,  and  being  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the  supreme 
council,  was  enabled  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive, and  the  English  were  too  much  dis- 
pirited by  their  distresses  to  offer  any 
continued  resistance. 

The  necessity  of  treating  for  a  temporary 
cessation  of  arms  became  daily  more  evi- 
dent;  the  new  lords  justices,  for  Borlase 
appears  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be  gov- 
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erned  by  his  colleague,  sir  Henry  Tich- 
borne,  had  a  full  sense  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  loyal  subjects  throughout 
the  island,  and  they  despatched  their  agents 
to  the  English  parliament  with  urgent  peti- 
tions for  relief,  but  with  little  success.  At 
length,  as  a  last  effort  to  keep  the  English 
army  on  foot,  they,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bilities, established  an  excise,  in  imitation 
of  the  similar  measure  of  the  parliament  in 
England.  But  although  the  tax  amounted 
to  half  the  value  of  the  commodity,  the  pro- 
ceeds were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  and  the  Irish  rulers  found 
themselves,  at  last,  actually  without  the 
means  to  carry  on  the  government. 

Ormond  now  felt  himself  justified  in 
obeying  the  private  directions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  king,  to  treat  with  the 
Irish  confederates  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities; but  he  was  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  him,  and  he  proceeded 
cautiously.  It  was  necessary  for  the  king's 
honour,  in  a  transaction  of  this  kind,  that 
the  first  overtures  should  come  from  the 
rebels;  and  the  marquis  employed  his  agents 
at  Kilkenny  in  labouring  to  induce  the  con- 
federates to  renew  the  negotiations.  They 
had  to  contend  chiefly  with  the  catholic- 
clergy,  who  were  actuated  by  the  most  vio- 
lent religious  spirit,  and  who  were  averse  to 
every  approach  to  an  accommodation,  which 
they  saw  must  diminish  the  power  and  im- 
portance which  they  had  assumed  amid  the 
recent  confusions.  With  them  were  the 
main  body  of  the  Irish  of  pure  race,  who 
submitted  blindly  to  their  government.  The 
great  families  of  the  old  Anglo-Irish  race, 
who  were  the  leaders  of  the  lay  party,  were 
guided  by  a  spirit  of  greater  moderation, 
and  they,  as  yet,  appear  to  have  exercised 
most  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  con- 
federates. They  represented  that  to  hesi- 
tate in  taking  advantage  of  the  offer  to 
negotiate,  would  be  giving  the  lie  to  their 
own  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king's 

I>erson,  and  to  the  reasons  which  they  had 
litherto  given  as  an  apology  for  taking  up 
arms  against  the  English  government.  In- 
fluenced by  these  and  other  representations, 
the  majority  of  the  assembly  determined  to 
accept  a  cessation  of  twelve  months,  on  cer- 
tain conditions  to  be  proposed  by  their 
agents  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond.  Among 
these  they  still  hung  to  the  demand  for  a 
new  and  free  parliament,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  one  which  had  sat  in  Dub- 
lin since  the  rebellion,  as  a  legal  assembly. 
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This  proposal  having  been  communicated 
to  the  marquis,  he  also  proceeded  to  make 
his  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  he  gave 
the  agent  of  the  confederates  distinctly  to  I 
understand,  that  he  had  no  authority  from 
the  king  to  promise  them  that  a  new  pari i a-  ! 
ment  should  be  immediately  called,  the 
time  being  unfavourable  for  such  a  purpose; 
but  he  said,  that  they  might  rely  upon  the 
king's  favour,  upon  their  seasonable  pro- 
position to  that  effect,  and  the  delibera- 
tion and  advice  of  his  council.  He  then 
required  as  a  condition,  if  the  cessation  took 
place,  that  the  confederates  should  contri- 
bute in  some  reasonable  proportion  to  the 
support  of  the  king's  forces  in  Ireland. 
Moderate  councils  seem  now  to  have  been 
entirely  in  the  ascendant  with  the  Irish, 
and,  although  not  without  some  debate  and 
delay,  they  consented  to  waive  their  demand 
of  a  new  parliament  to  be  called  imme- 
diately, and  they  agreed  in  general  terms 
to  Ormond's  demand  of  a  supply,  the  par- 
ticular sum  to  be  fixed  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations. 

Matters  had  now  gone  so  far,  that  the 
Irish  assembly  appointed  its  agents  to  meet 
the  marquis  at  such  time  and  place  as  he 
should  appoint,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding the  treaty.  But  Ormond  had  now 
to  contend  with  difficulties  raised  by  the 
English  government,  which  were  such  as, 
combined  with  some  backwardness  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish,  led  to  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  negotiations.  He  knew  that 
the  cessation  would  be  odious  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians in  England,  and  that  in  general 
it  was  distasteful  to  the  English  party  in 
Ireland.  To  guard  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  misrepresentations  to  which  he 
might  personally  be  exposed,  he  communi- 
cated his  design  and  authority  to  the  privy 
council  in  Dublin,  and  proposed  that  if  they 
considered  such  a  treaty  dishonourable  to 
the  king,  or  dangerous  to  the  protestant 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  they  should  make  a 
representation  to  that  effect  to  his  majestv, 
and  propose  some  other  way  of  safety,  tu 
that  case  he  offered  to  break  off  the  negotia- 
tions at  his  own  peril.  He  then  offered,  if 
ten  thousand  pounds  could  be  raised,  half 
in  money  and  half  in  victuals,  he  would  con- 
tinue the  war,  and  make  an  attempt  to 
reduce  Wexford,  and  the  merchants  of 
Dublin  were  consulted  with  as  to  the  means 
of  raising  this  supply,  but  in  vain.  The 
account  of  these  transactions  left  by  one 
of  the  lords  justices,  sir  Henry  Tichl 
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will  give  the  best  notion  of  the  spirit  which 
ruled  the  privy  council  at  this  time,  and 
Tichborne's  own  opinion  on  the  subject  was 
that  of  the  English  in  general.  "  Finding," 
he  says,  "  the  army  in  the  highest  extremity 
of  want,  all  ways  and  means  already  sought 
and  run  through  for  their  support,  even  to 
the  seizing  the  native  commodities  of  the 
kingdom;  hides,  tallow, and  such  like,  taken 
from  ship-board  after  the  customs  paid,  and 
exposed  to  sale;  I  was  wonderfully  per- 
plexed, and  sir  John  Borlase,  his  majesty's 
other  justice,  and  myself,  with  the  council, 
daily  assembled:  we  spent  the  whole  time  in 
sending  complaints  into  England,  botli  to 
king  and  parliament ;  in  the  meantime 
borrowing,  taking  up,  and  engaging  the 
whole  board  for  money  and  all  sorts  of 
victual  and  commodities  convertible  to  the 
soldiers'  relief.  Amidst  these  extremities 
his  majesty's  letter  came  over,  signifying  his 
majesty's  sorrow  and  disability  to  relieve  us, 
in  regard  of  the  troubles  in  England.  All 
men's  eyes  were  on  the  parliament,  but  no 
succours  in  those  times  arriving  from  thence 
to  support  the  forces,  his  majesty  permitted 
a  treaty  to  be  had  with  the  Irish,  touching  a 
cessation  of  arms,  in  case  all  other  helps 
were  failing;  which  was  generally  so  dis- 
agreeing to  the  board,  that  most  of  them 
desired  to  run  any  fortune  and  extremity 
of  famishing,  rather  than  yield  unto  it. 
And,  truly,  I  was  so  much  of  that  opinion, 
that  when  the  marquis  of  Ormond  made 
offer,  that  if  he  might  be  advanced  ten 
thousand  pounds,  part  victuals,  part  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  part  money,  he  would 
immediately  draw  towards  the  rebels,  and 
cither  compel  them  to  run  the  hazard  of  the 
field,  or  to  forsake  their  quarters  and  leave 
them  to  the  spoil  of  our  soldiers,  which 
might  prove  to  them  a  future  subsistence ; 
and  when  Theodore  Scout,  and  the  rest  of 
the  merchants  of  Dublin,  had  refused  to 
advance  the  money  upon  the  security  of  all 
the  lands  of  the  whole  board,  and  the  cus- 
toms of  Dublin,  for  the  interest  of  the 
money;  1  moved  the  board,  there  being  at 
that  time  one-and-twenty  councillors  pre- 
sent, and  myself  of  meanest  fortune  amongst 
i  them,  that  every  one  for  himself,  out  of  his 
peculiar  means  and  credit,  would  procure 
three  hundred  pounds,  which  amongst  us  all 
would  raise  six  thousand  three  hundred 
pounds.  For  even  with  that  sum,  and  such 
means  as  the  marquis  of  Ormond  could  pro- 
cure himself,  he  offered  to  undertake  the 
work,  and  that  there  should  be  no  further 


mention  of  a  cessation  amongst  us.  But 
this  motion  of  mine  finding  no  place,  the 
cessation  in  a  short  time  began  to  be  treated 
on,  and  was  in  sincerity  of  heart  as  much 
hindered  and  delayed  by  me  as  was  in  my 
power;  for  I  believed  it  would  be  hurtful  to 
the  public,  and  therefore  I  cast  in  rubs  to 
lengthen  the  treaty,  expecting  daily  relief 
and  money  from  England,  whither  sir 
Thomas  Wharton  was  employed  with  the 
sad  stories  of  the  public  miseries." 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  circumstances, 
Ormond  proceeded  to  meet  the  Irish  agents 
at  Castle  Martyn  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
The  confederates  were  probably  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  English  government, 
and  they  now  assumed  a  higher  tone.  They 
demanded,  among  other  things,  that  the 
exercise  of  government  by  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Irish  catholics  should  con- 
tinue during  the  cessation,  and  that  a  free 
parliament  should  be  immediately  convened. 
To  grant  the  first  of  these  demands  was 
equivalent  to  acknowledging  a  government 
self-appointed  and  opposed  to  the  crown, 
and  the  second,  was  giving  the  executive 
power  into  its  hands;  both  were  accord- 
ingly rejected.  They  next  demanded  that 
they  should  be  at  liberty  to  use  hostilities 
against  the  "king's  enemies,"  and  desired  to 
be  informed  how  they  might  distinguish 
between  the  "malignant"  party,  and  the 
royalists.  On  this  subject,  Ormond  declined 
giving  any  explicit  answer.  Above  all,  he 
demanded  a  distinct  understanding  before 
the  cessation  should  be  agreed  upon,  that  a 
supply  should  be  given  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  king's  forces;  to  which  the  Irish  com- 
missioners now  refused  to  bind  themselves, 
alleging  that  the  demand  was  not  warranted 
by  the  king's  commission,  and  that  they 
would  only  declare  it  as  their  intention  to 
grant  the  king  a  free  gift  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty. 

During  these  attempts  at  treaty,  the 
English  naturally  carried  on  the  war  lan- 
guidly, and  the  Irish  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance,  and  of  the  distress  to  which 
the  English  army  was  reduced,  to  follow  up 
their  successes.     Preston  re-assembled  his 


troops,  and  overrun  the  whole  province  of 
Leinster,  and  extended  his  irruptions  almost 

to  Dublin.    Lord  Castlehaven  took  several  i 

strong  places  in  the  Queen's  county  and  j 

Carlow.    On  the  other  side  Owen  O'Neill  j 

advanced  to  Westmeath,  and  captured  sev-  . 

eral  castles  and  forts,  "  whereupon,"  says  I 

the  lord  justice  Tichborne,  "  understanding  ( 
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that  Monroe,  with  a  flourishing  army  of 
Scots,  was  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and 
in  three  days'  march  might  be  brought  to 
our  assistance,  I  moved  the  board  to  write 
unto  him,  to  advance  his  forces  and  join 
with  us  against  the  common  enemy.  And 
because  the  message  might  be  the  better 
accepted,  colonel  Crawford  was  employed 
unto  him  with  the  aforesaid  letter,  and 
particular  advice  and  persuasion  from  my- 
self to  hasten  his  coming.  How  colonel 
Crawford  acquitted  himself  in  the  discharge 
i  of  his  trust,  will  best  appear  by  Monroe's 
answer,  who  had  formerly  intimated  unto 
the  lord  Moore  his  voluntary  readiness  to 
join  with  us;  but  now  invited,  and  that  by 
a  power  whereunto  he  was  subordinate,  he 
refused  to  come,  because  the  marquis  of 
•  Ormond  had  not  signed  the  letter  sent  unto 
him,  though  he  could  not  but  be  informed 
by  colonel  Crawford  that  the  marquis  of 
j  Ormond  was  absent  upon  the  treaty,  and 
•  that  the  letter  could  not  in  convenience  of 
i  time  be  transmitted  unto  him,  returned, 
and  sent,  with  expectation  of  that  speedy 
remedy  we  were  necessarily  to  reap  by  it." 
In  this  extremity,  colonel  Monk,  who  was 
occupied  in  a  successful  excursion  into 
Wicklow,  was  suddenly  recalled  to  join 
with  lord  Moore  in  the  defence  of  West- 
meath  against  Owen  O'Neill.  In  this  ser- 
vice lord  Moore  was  killed,  Monk  was 
obliged  by  want  of  provisions  to  retreat 
upon  the  capital,  and  all  the  places  he 
abandoned  were  taken  possession  of  by  lord 
Castlehaven.  The  marquis  of  Ormond, 
who  had  been  obliged  by  the  temper  of  the 
Irish  agents  to  suspend  the  negotiations, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
force,  and  marched  against  Preston,  resolved, 
if  possible  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement, 
in  the  hope  that  a  defeat  at  this  moment 
would  restore  the  Irish  confederates  to  a 
spirit  of  moderation;  but  Preston  retired 
cautiously  before  him,  and  avoided  a  battle, 
till  famine  obliged  Ormond  also  to  lead  his 
army  back  to  Dublin. 

The  necessity  of  a  cessation,  as  far  as  the 
English  interest  was  concerned,  was  now 
more  apparent  than  ever,  and  a  variety  of 
reasons  determined  the  king  to  obtain  this 
cessation  at  all  risks ;  but  for  this  purpose 
he  had  not  only  to  give  fuller  authority 
to  his  own  friends,  but  he  had  to  persuade 
or  intimidate  those  of  the  English  party 
who  were  opposed  to  it.  With  this  latter 
obji-ct  in  view,  he  caused  the  great  parti- 
zans  of  the  English  parliament,  Parsons, 
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Temple,  Loftus,  and  others,  to  be  accused 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and 
committed  to  custody ;  and  in  renewing  his 
instructions  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond, 
Charles  so  far  condescended  to  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  as  to  express  an  inclination  to 
call  a  new  parliament.  He  then  issued  a 
commission  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland, 
giving  the  marquis  of  Ormond  full  power  to 
treat  for  a  cessation  of  asms  for  one  year, 
leaving  the  particular  terms  and  form  to  bis 
own  discretion,  with  an  indemnification  to 
him  and  all  who  should  assist  him  from  all 
trouble  or  danger  to  which  they  might 
thereafter  be  exposed,  on  account  of  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  this  transaction. 

Still  the  English  party  looked  on  these 
negotiations  with  regret,  and  listened  to  the 
plea  of  necessity  with  reluctance,  and  they 
were  delayed  by  the  opposition  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  hopes  that,  at  length,  the 
relief  so  long  expected  from  the  English 
parliament  might  arrive.  "  Yet,"  says  Tich- 
borne,  "  the  expectation  of  victual  and 
relief  from  England  stopped  the  hasty  pro- 
gress of  the  cessation  until  the  evening,  as 
1  take  it,  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  of 
September,  when  a  fleet  of  ships  was  dis- 
covered near  the  harbour,  to  the  great  joy 
of  all  honest  hearts ;  but  the  next  morning, 
one  captain  Dauske,  that  was  come  in  with 
the  fleet  of  provisions,  and  had  landed  the 
night  before,  returned  early  on  shipboard, 
hoisted  sail,  forsook  the  harbour,  and  com- 
pelled seventeen  barks  laded  with  necessaries 
from  Liverpool  and  other  places,  to  do  the 
like.  On  what  ground  or  intelligence  he 
did  it,  is  yet  unknown ;  but  this  so  rare 
and  unlooked-for  accident  amazed  ail  men, 
put  the  soldiers  into  a  mutiny,  and  drew  on 
a  very  unprofitable,  and,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, a  very  dishonourable  cessation  to  be 
concluded  with  the  rebels,  with  very  much 
dislike  of  most  of  those  that  were  actors  in 
the  treaty." 

With  the  necessities  of  the  English,  which 
it  was  impossible  now  to  conceal  from  their 
enemies,  the  confidence  and  pride  of  the 
confederates  increased,  and  they  were  now 
beginning  to  listen  more  and  more  to  their 
ecclesiastics,  whose   influence  was   raised  ■ 
by  the  encouragement  they  received  direct  ! 
from  the  pope.    The  supreme  pontiff*  had  1 
lately  sent  to  the  assembly  at  Kilkenny,  as 
minister,  a  father  of  the  congregation  of  | 
the  oratory  named    Peter  Scaramp,  who  i 
brought  supplies  of  money  and  ammunition,  ' 
with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  supreme  ! 
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council,  the  provincial  generals,  and  the  ca- 
tholic prelates,  and  a  bull  granting  a  general 
jubilee  and  plenary  absolution  to  all  who  had 
taken  arms  for  the  catholic  religion.  From 
the  old  Irish  the  popish  envoy  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  they  were  ready 
to  listen  to  his  declamations  against  heretics 
and  English.  He  dwelt  upon  the  distresses 
of  the  latter,  whose  approaching  ruin  he 
foretold,  and  upon  their  own  successes  and 
prospects,  and  he  inveighed  with  vehemence 
against  the  proposed  cessation,  and  especially 
deprecated  the  giving  of  supplies  to  the 
king,  which  would,  he  said,  be  employed 
against  themselves.  The  moderate  party 
among  the  catholics,  however,  was  still 
strong,  and  they  were  not  inclined  to  pay  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  pope's  minister.  They 
saw  that  the  overthrow  of  the  king  by  his 
parliament  would  be  fatal  to  the  Irish  cause, 
and  they  urged  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the 
propriety,  of  giving  him  assistance,  while 
they  still  earnestly  exhorted  their  colleagues 
not  to  incur  the  disgrace  of  falsifying  all 
their  former  professions  of  loyalty  to  the 
king's  person.  The  cessation,  they  said, 
would  be  beneficial  to  themselves  in  re- 
lieving the  country  for  a  while  from  the 
ravages  of  their  enemies,  and  affording  them 
time  to  husband  their  resources.  The 
earl  of  Clanrickard  was  especially  earnest 
with  his  friends  and  kinsmen,  of  whom  so 
many  were  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  that 
they  should  not  let  the  favourable  moment 
for  saving  their  country  escape ;  and  the 
earl  of  Castlchaven  hastened  to  Kilkenny 
to  use  all  his  interest  on  the  side  of  modera- 
tion. By  the  exertions  of  a  few  men  like 
these,  the  violent  party  was  again  defeated. 
The  steps  by  which  this  was  effected  are 
told  by  Castlehaven  himself.  "  The  as- 
sembly," he  says,  "  being  broke  up,  and  a 
supreme  council  chosen  to  govern  in  their 
absence,  I  retired  to  Kilkash,  my  brother 
Butler's  house,  to  rest  myself.  The  council 
went  to  Ross ;  and  whilst  they  were  there,  a 
trumpet  brought  them  a  letter  from  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  setting  forth  his  being 
appointed  by  the  king  to  hear  our  griev- 
ances, and  to  treat  for  an  accommodation. 
The  particulars  of  the  letter  I  knew  not ; 
but  the  trumpet  was  quickly  dispatched  with 
some  slight  answer,  which  coming  to  my 
knowledge  I  repaired  to  Kilkenny,  whither 
the  council  was  returned.  And  on  informa- 
tion finding  what  1  had  heard  to  be  true,  I 
sent  for  sir  Robert  Talbot,  sir  Richard 
Barnwell,  colonel  Walter  Bagnall,  and  such 


others  as  were  in  the  town,  being  well  af- 
fected and  leading  men  of  the  assembly, 
though  not  of  the  council.  Now  being  in 
my  lodging,  I  acquainted  them  with  what  I 
understood,  and  that,  if  they  would  stick  to 
me,  I  would  endeavour  to  give  it  a  turn. 
We  all  agreed  on  the  way ;  which  was,  to 
go  to  the  council  then  sitting,  take  notice 
of  the  king's  offer,  and  their  return,  and  to 
mind  them  that  the  consideration  and  reso- 
lutions concerning  peace  and  war  the  general 
assembly  reserved  to  themselves  only ;  and, 
therefore,  to  require  that  they  would  send 
immediately  a  trumpet  of  their  own,  with  a 
letter  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  giving  him 
to  understand  they  had  issued  summons  for 
a  general  assembly,  in  order  to  acknowledge 
the  king's  gracious  favour  in  naming  him 
his  commissioner  to  hear  our  aggrievances, 
and  redress  them.  This  we  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  gained  our  point  without  much 
resistance.' 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  agents  of 
the  Irish  confederates  should  meet  Ormond 
at  Jigginstown,  near  Naas,  where  they  ex- 
hibited a  temper  far  more  moderate  and 
complying  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
Among  other  things,  they  gave  up  the 
article  which  required  an  immediate  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament.  An  article  of  more 
difficulty  was  that  which  settled  the  quarters 
of  each  party  during  the  cessation,  and  this 
protracted  lor  a  while  the  negotiations. 
Finally,  this  being  adjusted,  the  Irish  agreed 
to  grant  the  king  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
half  in  money,  to  be  paid  at  several  periods, 
the  rest  in  cattle.  The  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  now  finally  arranged,  and  formally 
communicated  to  the  lords  Clanrickard, 
Roscommon,  Dungarvan,  Brabazon,  and 
Inchiquin,  and  to  some  privy  councillors, 
and  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  treaty,  and  they  sub- 
scribed a  declaration,  stating  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  of  the 
kingdom,  they  believed  it  necessary  for  the 
king's  honour  and  service,  that  a  cessation 
should  be  concluded  with  the  confederates 
on  the  articles  now  laid  before  them.  The 
treaty  was  then,  on  the  15th  of  September, 
1643,  signed  by  the  marquis  and  the  Irish 
commissioners,  and  it  was  immediately  after- 
wards ratified  by  tho  lords  justices  and 
council,  and  notified  to  tho  whole  kingdom 
by  a  public  proclamation. 

The  announcement  of  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty,  however  the  necessity  of  it  must 
have  been  felt  by  all  who  were  acquainted 
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with  the  real  position  of  parties,  was  far 
from  giving  general  satisfaction.  The  vio- 
lent popish  party  cried  out  indignantly 
against  the  lukcwarmucss  or  treachery  of 
tlie  chiefs  of  the  moderate  party,  mostly  of 
the  old  English  stock,  who  had  sacrificed 
the  cause  of  their  religion  and  liberties  to 
their  own  private  feelings  and  interests. 
The  protestants  in  general  felt  it  as  a  blot 
upon  their  honour  to  make  any  concessions 
to  the  popish  party,  until  they  had  taken 
ample  vengeance  for  the  barbarities  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  their  brethren. 
Others  there  were  who  looked  on  with 
alarm,  lest  the  long  expected  forfeitures 
that  were  to  follow  upon  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  might  escape  from  their 
hands. 

But  it  was  in  England  that  the  cessation 
excited  the  greatest  indignation.  The  par- 
liament at  once  protested  against  it  as  an 
act  done  without  their  cognizance,  and  the 
full  weight  of  their  resentment  fell  upon  the 
marquis  of  Ormond.  In  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  English  parliament  had 
been  hindered  from  giving  its  serious  atten- 
tion to  Irish  affairs,  or  from  sending  any 
effectual  assistance  to  the  protcstant  interest 
there;  but  the  English  leaders  expected  that 
their  friends  would  be  able  to  hold  out 
until  they  had  so  far  established  their  own 
power  in  England,  as  to  be  able  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  secure  it  in  Ireland.  They 
were  now  alarmed,  not  only  at  the  su- 
periority which  the  catholics  had  obtained, 
but  they  feared  that  the  king  might  be 
strengthened  by  the  assistance  which  he 
would  derive  from  the  Irish  papists.  They 
now  suddenly  talked  of  a  variety  of  schemes 
for  raising  money  for  the  service  of  Ireland, 
and  made  loud  professions  of  their  commis- 
seration  for  the  sufferings  of  their  protectant 
brethren  in  that  kingdom.  Pamphlets  on 
Irish  affairs  began  to  crowd  anew  upon  the 
public,  all  giving  exaggerated  or  partial 
accounts.  The  parliament  published  by 
authority,  a  solemn  declaration  of  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  treaty,  which  was  full  of 
untrue  statements,  with  regard  to  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  protcstant  army,  and  the 
disasters  of  the  papists,  all  of  which  they 
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ascribed   to   their  own   exertions.  After 
having    imputed    the    disorders    of  the 
two  kingdoms  to  a  settled  plan  for  the  | 
destruction  of  the  protcstant  religion,  and 
described  the  barbarous  practices  of  the  ca- 
tholics, they  suited,  that  "  God  hath  been 
pleased  to  bless  our  endeavours  with  such 
success,  as  that  those  furious  blood-thirsty 
papists  have  been  stopped  in  the  career  of 
their  cruelty  ;  some  part  of  the  protcstant 
blood,  which  at  first  was  spilt  like  water 
upon   the  ground,  hath   been   revenged ; 
their  massacres,  burnings,  and  famishings, 
have,  by  a  divine  retaliation,  been  repaid 
into  their  bosom."    They  represented  the 
catholics  in  Ireland  as  being  reduced  to  such 
extremities  that  they  were  obliged  to  feed 
upon  one  another,  and  assured  the  people 
that  they  had  laboured  to  obtain  this  cessa- 
tion, in  order  that  they  might  get  in  the 
harvest,  and  so  strengthen  themselves  for 
carrying  on   the  war  with   more  vigour. 
They  spoke  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
commonwealth  was  exposed,  if  an  army  of 
Irish  papists  should  be  sent  over  to  join 
with  the  malignant  party  in  this  country ; 
and  they,  finally,  lamented  the  danger  in 
which  the  adventurers  who  had  agreed  to 
contribute  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  in 
the  expectation  of  sharing  in  the  forfeitures 
of  Irish  estates,  were  now  placed,  of  losing 
their  just  reward,  and  called  upon  them  to 
come  forward  with  more  liberal  contribu- 
tions, in  order  to  enable  the  parliament  to 
overthrow  the  designs  of  the  rebels,  for, 
they  said,  "  the  cry  of  much  protcstant 
blood,  the  great  indigence  of  many  ruined 
families,  and  the  danger  of  their  religion, 
almost  exiled  out  of  Ireland,  call  for  this 
last   act   of  piety,  charity,  justice,  and 
policy."     Such  declarations  as  these  had, 
in  this  moment  of  universal  excitement  and 
uneasiness,  considerable  effect  in  both  coun- 
tries.   Many,  who  had  hitherto  stood  firm 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  k?ng,  deserted 
him  now,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  yielding 
too  much  to  the  catholics,* and  falsifying  his 
many  solemn  protestations  of  his  abhorrence 
of  popery,  for  to  the  king  alone  they  as- 
cribed the  treaty  ;  while  others  ascribed  the 
cessation  to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  and 
her  favourites. 
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